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PRELIMINARY. 


Seventeentli  Annual  Report  of  tlie  California  Insurance  Commissioner. 


Office  of  Insurance  Commissioner,  \ 
San  Francisco,  January  29,  1885.     j 

To  his  Excellency  George  Stoneman,  Governor  of  the  State  of  California  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit,  herewith,  the  annual  preliminary- 
report  of  this  department,  giving  the  amount  of  fire,  marine,  and 
life  insurance  business  transacted  in  tlie  State  during  tlie  year  end- 
ing December  31,  1884,  together  with  the  names  and  locations  of  the 
respective  companies: 

FIRE   INSURANCE. 

Amount  written |296,(>48,973  00 

Premiums  on  same 4,538,062  44 

Losses  paid 1,295,594  48 

Ratio  of  losses  to  premiums 28.5 

MARINE    INSURANCE. 

Amount  written $119,287,744  00 

Premiums  on  same 1,433,138  20 

Losses  paid 468,410  86 

Ratio  of  losses  to  premiums 32.7 

TOTAL   FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Amount  written $415,936,717  00 

Preniiums  on  same 5,971,200  64 

Los.sespaid 1,7(^,005  34 

Apportioned  as  follows : 

TO    COMPANIES   OF   THIS   STATE — FIRE   INSURANCE. 

Amount  written $72,302,875  00 

Premiums  on  same _-- 1,029,944  42 

Losses  paid 332,273  44 

MARINE    INSURANCE. 

Amount  written $21,711,745  00 

Premiums  on  same 366,936  81 

Losses  paid--. 145,593  38 

TO    COMPANIES   OF   OTHER   STATES — FIRE   INSURANCE. 

Amount  written $104,735,566  00 

Premiums  on  same 1,726,581  08 

Losses  paid - 469,919  81 
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MARINE   INSURANCE. 

Amount  written $8,615,872  00 

Premiums  on  same 161,872  59 

Losses  paid . 90,676  17 

TO   COMPANIES   OF   FOREIGN    COUNTRIES — FIRE   INSURANCE. 

Amount  written $119,610,532  00 

Premiums  on  same 1,781,536  M 

Losses  paid 493,401  23 

MARINE   INSURANCE. 

Amount  written $88,960,127  00 

Premiums  on  same -    904,328  80 

Losses  paid . 232,141  31 

Since  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report  from  this  office,  the  follow- 
ing named  companies  have  been  admitted  to  transact  insurance  busi- 
ness in  this  State: 

Irving New  York. 

■  North  American Boston. 

People's Pittsburgh. 

New  York  Bowery  Fire New  York. 

Straits Singapore. 

Germania New  Orleans. 

United  Fire  Reinsurance Manchester,  England. 

National  Fire Hartford. 

Oregon  Fire  and  Marine Portland,  Oregon. 

Svea  Fii-e  and  Life Gothenburg,  Sweden. 

American  Steam  BoUer New  York. 

National Dublin,  Ireland. 

Hartford  Steam  Boiler Hartford. 

Mannheim Mannheim,  Germany. 

Hartford  Life  and  Annuity Hartford. 

American  Suret j' New  York. 

The  following  named  companies  have  ceased  to  do  business  in  the 
State : 

Buffalo  German Buffalo. 

Commercial  Fire New  York. 

Irving New  York. 

Manufacturers'  Fire  and  Marine Boston. 

Shoe  and  Leather Boston. 

Star  Fire New  York. 

Confiance ., Paris. 

London  and  Northwestern Manchester,  England. 


Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 


GEORGE  A.  KNIGHT, 

Insurance  Commissioner. 


CALIFORNIA   INSURANCE  COMMISSIONER. 
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Table  No.  4. 

Showing  Fire  Risks  in  California  on  December  31,  ISSi—Covipanies  of  other  States.. 


Mtna '. 

Agricultural 

Aliemannia 

Amazon 

American 

American  Central 

American  Fire 

Boatman's  Fire  and  Marine 

Citizens' 

Citizens' 

Commercial  Fire 

Connecticut 

Continental 

Eliot 

Farragut  Fire ...... 

Fire  Association  of  Philadelphia 

Fireman's 

German 

German- American 

German  Fire 

Germania 

Germania 

Girar  d 

Glen's  Falls 

Hanover  ..:: 

Hartford 

Home 

Howard 

Insurance  Co.  of  North  America 

Insurance  Co.  of  the  State  of  Penn 

Irving 

Manufacturers'  Fire  and  Marine 

Mechanics'  Fire 

Merchants' 

National  Fire 

National  Fire 

New  Hampshire  Fire 

New  Orleans  Insurance  Association. 

New  York  Bowery  Fire 

Niagara 

North  American 

Northwestern  National 

Oregon  Fire  and  Marine 

Orient 

Pacific  Fire 

Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania  Fire 

People' s 

Phenix  of  Brooklyn 

Phoenix 

Prescott 

Providence- Washington 

St.  Paul 

Security 

Shoe  and  Leather 

Springfield  Fire 

Star  Fire 

Teutonia  

Traders' 

Union 

United  States  Fire 

Washington  Fire  and  Marine 

Williamsburg  City  Fire 


Hartford 

Watertown,  N.  Y.. 

Pittsburgh 

Cincinnati 

Newark 

St.  Louis 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

St.  Louis 

New  York 

New  York 

Hartford 

New  York 

Boston 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore 

Freeport,  111 

New  York 

Pittsburgh 

New  York 

New  Orleans 

Philadelphia- 

Glen's  Falls,  N.  Y. 

New  York 

Hartford 

New  York 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

New  York 

Boston  . 

Brooklyn  

Newark-         

New  York 

Hartford 

Manchester,  N.  H. 

New  Orleans 

New  York 

New  York 

Boston 

Milwaukee 

Portland,  Or. 

Hartford 

New  York 

Pittsburgh 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

New  York 

Hartford 

Boston 

Providence 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

New  Haven 

Boston 

Springfield,  Mass.. 

New  York 

New  Orleans 

Chicago 

Philadelphia 

New  York 

Boston 

Brooklyn 


$8,022, 102  00 

2,737,842  00 

541,069  00 

1,174,383  00 

l,230,fi97  00 

3,«92,23(i  00 

1,457,852  00 

505,030  00 

801,325  00 

1,414,715  00 

925,408  00 

3,284,018  00 

2,241,737  00 

499,994  00 

201,700  00 

1,970,093  00 

(i37,9.58  00 

1,147,515  00 

3,243,087  00 

1,145,388  00 

1,643,807  00 

207,489  00 

1,290,8(!5  00 

1,016,521  00 

3,220,874  00 

8,046,672  00 

6,281,039  00 

457,039  00 

3,.385,413  00 

434,527  00 


3,370,666  00 
523,892  00 

1,017,51()  00 
632,580  00 
477,324  00 
764,876  00 

2,073,570  00 
468,58(5  00 

1,()40,919  00 
377,569  00 
901,720  00 
385,114  00 
728,261  00 

1,610,628  00 
533,003  00 

1,691,451  00 

227,855  00 

10,905,048  00 

6,175,822  00 
377,569  00 

1,193,067  00 

1,138,883  00 
410,719  00 


2,110,414  00 
161,548  00 
6(i0,520  00 

1,146,692  00 

754,l(il  00 

47,000  00 

787,099  00 

827,041  00 


.$147,079  25 
31,685  08 
10,976  88 
23,256  12 
13,374  13 
52,469  01 
29,392  59 
10,180  03 
12,515  66 
17,952  85 
18,296  93 
51,340  55 
35,.338  57 

9,884  19 

2,641  13 
31,(i04  75 

9,260  31 
25,781  17 
49,890  24 
19,365  84 
23,370  70 

4,300  37 
17,.S26  42 
18,760  15 
41,215  90 
119,742  50 
91,795  59 
10,158  31 
52,(i25  33 

7,790  53 


68,341  30 

8,255  89 

19,653  19 

10,865  38 

6,278  99 

14.767  82 
41,.363  97 

8,518  78 
24,946  11 

<J,594  81 
13,728  04 

9,962  72 
14,.S97  08 
23,2.59  28 
10,36)4  63 
29,724  89 

4,721  29 

294,276  92 

90,436  27 

(),.594  81 

22.768  15 
15,926  39 

7,107  37 


37,516  19 
4,872  46 
13,761  19 
20,768  90 
15,961  17 
1,006  00 
15,196  99 
13,275  79 


Totals . 


$106,981,314  00 


|l,8fM,583  85 
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Table  No.  6. 

Showing  Fire  Risks  in  force  on  December  31, 18^4 — Companies  of  foreign  countries — California 

business. 


Name. 


Premiums. 


British  America 

City  of  London  Fire 

Commercial  Union 

Fire  Insurance  Association 

Guardian 

Hamburg-Bremen 

Hamburg-Magdeburg  -  -  - 

Helvetia  Swiss  Fire 

Imperial 

Lancashire 

Lion  Fire 

Liverpool  and  London  and  Globe.-. 

London  

London  and  Lancashire 

London  and  Provincial  Fire 

London  and  Northwestern -.. 

Manchester  Fire 

National 

National  Fire  and  Marine 

New  Zealand 

North  British  and  Mercantile 

North  German  Fire 

Northern 

Norwich  Union 

PhfX'nix 

Prussian  National 

Queen 

Royal -. 

Scottish  Union  and  National  .<. 

South  British  Fire  and  Marine 

Svea _• 

Transatlantic  Fire 

Union  Fire  and  Marine 

United  Fire  Reinsurance 

Western 


Toronto  

London 

London 

London 

London 

Hamburg 

Hamburg 

St.  Gall,  Switzerland-  - . 

London 

Manchester 

London 

Liverpool 

London 

Liverpool 

London 

Manchester 

Manchester 

Dublin 

Dunedin,New  Zealand. 

Auckland 

London 

Hamburg 

London 

Norwich,  England 

London 

Stettin 

Liverpool 

Liverpool 

Edinburgh 

Auckland 

Gothenburg,  Sweden.. 

Hamburg 

Christchurch,  N.  Z. ... 

Manchester 

Toronto 


.|i,ir,n,or>4  oo 

2,1.55,722  00 
9,168,311  00 
6,363,150  00 
4,507,895  00 
5,4.35,994  00 
3,512,577  00 
4,419,615  00 
3,001,989  00 
3,426,830  00 
2,122,942  00 
18,097,943  00 
3,001.989  00 
3,609,195  00 
2,648,293  00 


2,329,-383  00 
426,978  00 
2,087,761  00 
5,877,494  00 
6,680,997  00 
4,562,947  00 
3,001,989  00 
3,426,8.30  00 
3,225,203  00 
1,670,.S48  00 
3,001,989  00 
3,426,830  00 
2,607,309  00 
2,087,761  00 
(361,094  00 
3,655,595  00 
2,009,198  00 
190,.3f>4  00 
1,522,140  00 


$18,-527  85 

.35,180  01 

137,208  51 

98,765  93 

64,471  26 

85,234  42 

-50,769  70 

57,604  90 

44,-5.54  14 

51,-392  41 

40,915  94 

249,-5.50  37 

44,-5-54  14 

63,770  60 

35,809  67 


42,750  23 
6,520  33 
34,-317  44 
70,248  03 
100,769  02 
72,160  16 
44,5.54  14 
51,-392  41 
.53,818  80 
23,576  00 
44,5-54  14 
51,-392  41 
38,716  97 
34,317  44 
12,937  00 
63,5-38  75 
32,495  09 
3,231  62 
27,547  65 


Totals --- -  $125,090,949  00  |  $1,887,147  48 
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Table  No.  8. 

Showitvg  Marine  Risks  in  force  on  December  31, 1884 — California  business. 


Alliance  Marine 

Baloise 

British  and  Foreign  Marine 

Boston  Marine 

Canton  .- 

China  Traders' 

Chinese  

Commercial  Union 

Danube  

Fonciere 

Globe  Marine 

Great  Western 

Helvetia  Marine 

Insurance  Co.  of  North  America  .-- 

International  Marine 

London  Assurance - 

London  and  Provincial  Marine 

Magdeburg  General 

Mannheim 

Man  On 

Maritime 

National  Fire  and  Marine 

National  Marine 

New  Orleans  Insurance  Association 

New  Zealand 

^orth  China. 

OnTai 

Providence- Washington 

Reliance  Marine 

St.  Paul 

Sea 

South  British  Fire  and  Marine 

Standard  Marine 

Straits 

Switzerland  Marine 

Thames  and  Mersey 

The  Marine ' 

Transatlantic  Marine 

Union  Fire  and  Marine 

Union  Insurance  Society 

Union  Marine 

Universal  Marine 

Yangtsze 


London 

Basle,  Switzerland 

Liverpool 

Boston --. 

Hong  Kong 

Hong  Kong 

Hong  Kong 

London 

Vienna 

Paris 

London 

New  York 

St.  Gall,  Switzerland  . . 

Philadelphia 

Liverpool 

London 

London 

Magdeburg  ._ 

Mannheim,  Germany . 

Hong  Kong 

Liverpool 

Dunedin 

London 

New  Orleans 

Auckland 

Shanghai 

Hong  Kong 

Providence,  R.  I 

Liverpool 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota.-. 
Liverpool 


Totals . 


Auckland 

Liverpool 

Singapore 

Zurich ■- 

Liverpool 

London 

Berlin 

Christchurch,  N.  Z.  ... 

Hong  Kong 

Liverpool 

London 

Shanghai 


$760,772  00 

140,940  00 

2,309,278  00 

85,575  00 
(558,791  00 
282,779  00 
194,137  00 
690,571  00 

20,630  00 
208,370  00 

40,000  00 
756,236  00 

140.940  00 
259,786  00 
105,819  00 
760,772  00 
178,406  00 

55,349  00 

5,250  00 

357,767  00 

225,957  00 

251.406  00 

39,377  00 

78,932  00 
199,196  00 
311,531  00 
114,850  00 
205,738  00 
108,43')  0(3 
6,9(i0  00 
521,83()  00 
251,40(i  00 

10,000  00 
230,123  00 

140.941  00 
4,820,270  00 

742,322  00 
209,2(i3  00 
225,718  00 
599,411  00 
225,957  00 
116,4(;0  00 
271,385  00 


$17,919,643  00 


$12,179  63 

2,488  25 

39,373  15 

4,033  10 

15,219  12 

1,213  30 

3,104  65 

11,338  77 

277  00 

2,985  45 

607  62 

50,635  19 

2,488  25 

12.775  97 

1,776  00 

12,179  63 

3,635  81 

677  01 

128  25 

2,345  29 

4,574  85 

19,337  30 

672  69 

1,977  10 

1,365  27 

3,774  54 

()29  66 

12,089  42 

2,386  34 

116  20 

10,954  87 

19,337  30 

180  00 

4,466  25 

2,488  26 

75,890  00 

1(),044  (J7 

2,384  80 

14,924  88 

10,753  92 

4,574  85 

1,822  73 

4,123  41 


$3^4,330  75 
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REPORT 


Office  op  Insurance  Commissioner, 
San  Francisco,  July  23,  1885. 

To  his  Excellency  George  Stoneman,  Governor  of  California: 

In  accordance  with  law  I  submit  the  seventeenth  annual  report 
of  this  department,  showing  in  detail  the  condition  and  business  of 
the  several  California  Insurance  Companies;  and  in  tabulated  form 
that  of  the  fire,  fire  and  marine,  marine,  and  life  insurance  companies 
of  other  States  and  foreign  countries  doing  business  in  this  State  dur- 
ing the  year  ending  December  31,  1884. 

Receipts. 

Received  during  the  year,  for  taxes  and  fees .^20,453  51 

Expenditures. 

Salaries ! |4,599  9(5 

Office  rent ■ . 900  00 

Janitor  and  Messenger 710  00 

Blanks,  stationery,  and  postage 237  33 

Fuel r 27  00 

Newspapers 31  20 

Incidentals 70  90 

6,576  39 

Balance |13,877  12 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  A.  KNIGHT, 

Insurance  Commissioner. 
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SEVENTEENTH    ANNUAL   REPORT   OF   THE 


ANNUAL  STATEMENTS. 


CALIFORNIA  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Located  at  San  Francisco — Organized  February,  1861. 


C.  T.  HOPKINS,  President. 


L.  L.  BROMWELL,  Secretary. 


Joint  stock  capital  authorized $600,000  Oa 

Joint  stock  capital  paid  up  in  cash 600,000  00 


YEAR  ENDING  DECEIVCBER  31,  1884. 


Vahie  of  real  estate  owned  by  the  company 

Loans  on  bonds  and  mortgages  (tirst  liens)  upon  which  not  more  than  one 
year's  interest  is  dvie 

Interest  due  upon  said  bonds  and  mortgages 

Stocks,  bonds,  and  other  securities,  owned  absolutely  by  the  company : 


Par  Talue. 

160  United  States  4  per  cent  bonds $160,000  00 

25  Oakland  Gas  Company  bonds 25,000  00 

15  Los  Angeles  Gas  Company  bonds >  15,000  00 

33  Spring  Valley  Water  Company  bonds 33,000  00 

272  shares  Bank"  of  California  stock 27,200  00 

300  shares  First  National  Bank  stock 30,000  00 

150  shares  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company  stock; 

.$50  paid  up "- 15,000  00 

200  shares  Grangers'  Bank;  $50  paid  up 20,000  00 

100  shares  California  Wire  Works  Company 10,000  00 

200  shares  Pacific  RdUing  Mills  Company 20,000  00 

200  shares  Wells,  Fargo  it  Co ." 20,000  00 

400  shares  Oakland  Bank  of  Sayings;  $50  paid  up.,  20,000  00 
250  shares  Geary  Street  Park  and  Ocean  Railroad 

Company;  $37  50  paid  up 25,000  00 

80  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  bonds 80,000  00 

200  shares  London,  Paris,  and  American  Bank  stock ; 

80  per  cent  paid  up 20,000  00 

500  snares  Oakland  Gaslight  and    Heat   Company 

stock ;  20  per  cent  paid  up -"-  50,000  00 


IMarket  Value. 

$194,800  00 

25,500  00 

15,750  00 

38,032  50 

42,l(i0  00 

35,400  00 

7,050  00 
12,000  00 

7,500  00 
20,000  00 
21,200  00 
24,000  00 

24,500  00 
80,800  00 

16,100  00 

14,750  00 


Totals $580,200  00    $579,542  50 

Stocks,  bonds,  and  other  securities,  hypothecated  to  the  company  as  col- 
lateral security  for  cash  loaned  by  the  company : 

Par  Value.  Market  Value.  Ain't  Loaned. 
128  shares  Spring  Valley  Waterworks 

Company  stock . $12,800  00  $11,264  00  $6,000  00 

8  bonds  California  Dry  Dock  Company      4,(X)0  00  4,200  00  2.000  00 

Totals -. $16,800  00        $15,464  00        $8,000  00 

Cash  in  office  and  in  banks 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  stocks,  not  included  in  "market  value" 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  collateral  loans,  $4  62;  interest  due  on  $36,- 

662  39,  deposited  with  savings  banks,  .$845  13 

Gross  premmms  in  due  course  of  collection 

Bills  receivable,  not  matured,  taken  for  nuirine  risks 

Due  for  salvage  on  losses  already  ]iaid 


$136,882  55 

12,000  00 
21  2& 


579,542  50 


8,000  00 

205,688  {i5 

6,320  00 

849  75 

54,154  93 

16,365  78 

350  00 


$1,020,175  41 
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LIABILITIES. 

Losses  in  process  of  adjustnient $33,018  97 

Lo.s.ses  resisted ..-" , 5,900  00 

Gross  preniinnis  on  fire  risks,  running  one  year  or  less,  $328,- 

870  84;  unearned  premiums,  50  i)er  cent $164,435  42 

Gross  premiums  on  tire  risks,  running  more  than  one  year, 

$118,l(i(i  48;  unearned  premiums,  prorata ". 69,122  25 

Gross  ])remiums  on  marine  and  inland  navigation  risks,  $5,671  56; 

unearned  premiums,  100  per  cent 5,671  56 

Gross  premiums  on  marine  time  risks;  unearned  premiums,  50 

per  cent.--- 21,479  32 

Commissions  and  brokerage  due  and  to  become  due 

Gross  liabilities,  except  capital  stock 

Surplus  as  regards  policy  holders 

Capital  stock  paid  up  in  cash 

Surplus  over  paid  up  capital,  and  all  other  liabilities 

INCOME. 

Fire.  Marine. 

Net  cash  actually  received  for  premiums .$.376,447  16    $69,897  10 

Received  for  interest  on  bonds  and  mortgages 

Received  for  interest  and  dividends  on  stocks  and  bonds 

Received  for  rents 

Aggregate  income  received  in  cash 

EXPENDITURES. 

Fire.  Marine. 

Gross  amount  paid  for  losses,  including  $26,155  41, 

lo.sses  in  previous  years .$211,174  92    $19,780  27 

Cash  dividends  paid  stockholders 

Paid  for  commissions  and  brokerage 

Salaries,  fees,  and  all  other  charges  of  officers,  clerks,  agents,  and  all  other 

employes 

Paid  for  State,  national,  and  local  taxes 

All  other  payments  and  expenditures 

Aggregate  amount  of  expenditures  in  cash 


$38,918  97 


260,708  55 
8,123  24 


$307,750  76 

$712,424  65 
600,000  00 


$112,424  65 


$446,.344  26 

17,.S89  87 

19,166  60 

7,375  00 


$490,275  73 


$230,955  19 
54,000  00 
64,821  90 

36,486  41 
10,427  49 
57,598  75 


$4.54,289  74 


RISKS  AND  PREMIUMS. 


Fire  Kisks. 


Premiums 
thereon. 


Marine  and 
Inland  Kisks. 


Premiums 
thereon. 


In  force  on  December  31  of  pre- 
ceding year     

$23,517,576  00 
33,111,5.58  00 

$339,303  78 
4(>4,892  58 

$802,905  00 
3,261,302  00 

$54,469  14 

Written  during  the  year 

91,526  31 

Totals 

$56,629,134  00 
23,952,238  00 

$804,196  36 
331.368  89 

$4,064,207  00 
3,247,042  00 

$145,995  45 

Deduct  those  expired,  and  marked 
off  as  terminated 

89,613  33 

In  force  at  the  end  of  the  year--- 
Deduct  amount  reinsured'. - 

$32,676,896  00 
1,722,449  00 

$472,827  47 
25,790  15 

$817,165  00 
113,292  00 

$5(i,382  12 
7,751  91 

Net  amount  in  force . 

$30,954,447  00 

$447,037  32 

$703,873  00 

$48,630  21 
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SEVENTEENTH    ANNUAL   REPORT   OF   THE 


COMMERCIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Located  at  8ak  Fraxcisco — Organized  FEBBrARY  26,  1S72. 


JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 


CHARLES  A.  LATON.  Secretarv'. 


Joint  stock  capital  authorized $200,000  OCt 

Joint  stock  capital  paid  up  in  cash 200,000  00 


YEAR  ENDING  DECEMBER  31,  1884. 


Loans  on  bonds  and  mortgages  (first  liens)  upon  which  not  more  than  one 
year's  interest  is  due 

Interestdue  and  accrued  on  .said  bonds  and  mortgages 

Stocks,  bonds,  and  other  securities  owned  by  the  company : 

Par  Value. 

TJ.  S.  bonds,  4-20's,  50  bonds,  $1,000  each $50,000  00 

1,900  shares   Merchants'  Exchange  Bank  stock,  in 
liquidation 190,000  00 

Ifi  Shasta  Countv  bonds.  7  per  cent 16,000  00 

1&5  shares  Spring  Valley  Waterworks  stock 18,500  00 

120  shares  North  Beach  and  Mission  Railroad  Com- 
pany stock 12,000  00 


Market  Talue. 
$61,500  00 

39,900  00 
17.200  00 
16.187  50 

11,340  00 


$286,500  00    $146,127  50 
Stocks,  bonds,  and  other  securities  hypothecated  to  the  company  as  collat- 
eral security  for  cash  loaned  by  the  company : 

Par  Value.  Market  Value.  Ain't  Loaned. 
120  shares  California  Furniture  Manufac- 
turing Company $12,000  00    $12,000  00      $4.000  00 

Merchandise  in  warehouse 500  00  500  00  250  00 

100  shares  San  Francisco  Gaslight  Co 10,000  00        5,800  00        3,000  00 

$22,500  00    $18,300  00     $7,250  00 

Indorsed  conimercial  notes 

Cash  in  office  and  banks 

Interestdue  and  accrued  on  stocks  and  bonds 

Interestdue  and  accrued  on  collateral  loans — 

Gross  premiums  in  due  course  of  collection 

Bills  receivable,  not  matured,  taken  for  fire,  marine,  and  inland  risks 


$210,(X>4  95 
712  67 


146,127  50 


7.250  00 

330  00 

31,670  93 

1.105  83 

339  85 

36.864  44 

7,1<36  75 


Total  admitted  assets 


$441,572  92 


LIABILITIES. 


Losses  in  process  of  adjustment $24,393  52 

Losses  resisted 2.100  00 


Gross  premiums  on  fire  risks,  running  one  vear  or  less, 
$248,511  70;  unearned  premiums,  50  per  cent I $124,255  85 

Gross  premiums  on  fire  risks,  running  more  than  one  year, 
$15,206  28;  unearned  premiums,  pro  rata 10,363  21 

Gross  premiums  on  marine  and  inland  navigation  risks, 
$2,113  92;  unearned  premiums,  100  per  cent 2,113  92 

Gross  premiums  on  marine  time  risks,  $17,398  45;  unearned  pre- 
miums, 50  per  cent 8,6D9  23 

All  other  demands  against  the  company 

Total  liabilities,  except  capital  stock 

Surplus  as  regards  policy  holders 

Capital  stock,  paid  up  in  cash 


Surplus  over  paid  up  capital,  and  all  other  liabilities 


$26,493  52 


145.432  21 
2,405  42 


$174.331  15 

$267,241  77 

200,000  00 

$67,241  77 
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$303,544  84 

15,331  91 

5,327  93 


$.324,204  68 


INCOME. 

Fire.  Murine. 

Net  ca.sh  received  for  preuuuius ....$274,240  99    $29,303  85 

Received  for  interest  on  l)ond  and  mortgage  loans 

Received  for  interest  and  dividend.s  on  stocks  and  bond.s 

Total  cash  income 

EXPENDITURES. 

Fire.  Marine. 

•Amount  paid  during  the  year  for  losses $158,898  72    $20,388  W 

Ca.sh  dividends  paid  stockholders 

Paid  for  commissions  and  brokerage 

Sahiries,  fees,  and  all  other  charges  of  officers,  clerks,  agents,  and  all  other 

employes 

Paid  for  taxes 

All  other  payments  and  expenditures 

Total  cash  expenditures 


$179,287  36 
24,000  00 
C5,<>12  33 

26,660  15 

4,430  83 

22,145  61 


$322,166  28 


RISKS  AND   PREMIUMS. 


Fire  Risks. 

Premiums 
thereon. 

Marine  and 
Inland  Bisks. 

Premiums 
thereon. 

In  force  on  December  31  of  the 
preceding  year 

$10,9.33,194  00 
21,848,203  00 

$168,831  02 
342,637  99 

$359,219  00 
1,902,070  00 

$34,161  ,59 

Written  during  the  year   .   

37,287  70 

Totals.   -   

$32,781,397  00 
17,609,445  00 

$511,469  01 
240,696  50 

$2,261,289  00 
1,951,488  00 

$71,449  29 

Deduct  those  expired  and  marked 
off  as  terminated  

51,073  57 

In  force  at  the  end  of  the  year... 
Deduct  amount  reinsured . . . 

$15,171,952  00 
338,746  00 

$270,772  51 
7,054  66 

$309,801  00 
19,369  00 

$20,375  72 
863  35 

Net  amount  in  force    

$14,833,208  00 

$263,717  85 

$290,432  00 

$19,512  37 
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SEVENTEENTH    ANNUAL   REPORT   OF   THE 


FIREMAN'S  FUND  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Located  at  San  Francisco — Organized  May  3,  18G3. 


D.  J.  STAPLES.  President. 


WM.  J.  BUTTON,  Secretary. 


Joint  stock  capital  authorized $750,000  00' 

Joint  stock  ca^ntal  paid  up  in  cash 750,000  00 


YEAR  ENDING  DECEMBER  31,  1884. 


Value  of  real  estate  owned  by  the  company 

Loans  on  bonds  and  mortgages  (first  liens)  upon  which  not  more  than  one 

year's  interest  is  due 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  said  bond  and  mortgage  loans 

Stocks  and  bonds  owned  by  the  company : 

United  States  bonds,  registered  4's $400,000  00 

Oakland  City  Gaslight  Company's  bonds 25,000  00 

California  Dry  Dock  Company's  bonds 12,000  00 

Market  Street  Cable  Railroad  Company  bonds 25,000  00 

99  shares  First  National  Bank,  San  Francisco,  stock  9,900  00 
100  shares  North  Beach  and  Mission  Railroad  Com- 
pany stock 10,000  00 

150  shares  Pacific  Rolling  Mills  stock 15,000  00 

250  shares  Judson  Manufacturing  Company  stock..  25,000  00 

100  shares  California  Dry  Dock  Company  stock 10,000  00 

200  shares  Presidio  and  Ferries  Railroad  Co.  stock. .  20,000  00 

200  shares  California  Street  Railroad  Co.  stock 20,000  00 

220  shares  Sutter  Street  Railroad  Company  stock..  22,000  00 

15  shares  Pioneer  Woolen  Factory  stock 15,000  00 


Market  Value. 
$48(i,000  00 
25,500  00 
12,(J00  00 
27,375  00 
11,880  00 

9,500  00 
15,000  00 

5,000  00 

4,000  00 
10,000  00 
1(!,000  00 
22,880  00 

7,500  00 


$608,900  00   $653,235  00 
Stocks,  bonds,  and  other  securities  hypothecated  to  the  company  as  col- 
lateral securitj'  for  cash  loaned  by  the  company : 


Par  Value. 

440  shares  Masonic  Hall  Association..  $4,400  00 

60  shares  Safe  Deposit  Company 6,000  00 

30  shares  California  Street  R.  R.  Co.. .  3,000  00 
1,400  shares  Oakland  Gaslight  and  Heat 

Company 140,000  00 

48  shares  California  Cracker  Co 48,000  00 

4  bonds   Central   Park  North  and 

East  River  Railroad  Company. ..  4,000  00 

10  bonds  Pacific  Club,  San  Francisco.  10,000  00 

100  shares  California  Dry  Dock  Co....  10,000  00 

330  shares  Bank  of  Sonoma 33,000  00 

250  shares  Savings  and  Loan  Society..  25,000  00 

130  shares  Judson  Manufacturing  Co._  13,000  00 
200  shares  California  Iron  and  Steel 

Company 

130  shares  California  Artificial  Stone 

Company 1,300  00 

10  shares  Knappton  Packing  Co. .... .  1,000  00 

Assigned  mortgage  on  real  estate  in 
Alameda  County — land  valued,  $2,- 
500 ;  buUding,  $4,000 ;  insured  for  $3,500  3,350  00 
Second  mortgage  on  property  in  Berke- 
ley  I 3,000  00 


Market  Value.  Ani't  Loaned. 
$4,400  00  $3,000  00 
2,880  00  I 
2,400  00  \ 


2,950  00 


40,600  00 
57,600  00 

4,400  00  ( 
10,500  00  i 

4,000  00 
36,300  00 
26,250  00 

2,600  00 1 


20,000  00  1,000  00 


1,040  00  I 

1,200  00  ;- 


3,350  00 
3,000  00  J 


30,000  00 
27,000  00 

11,000  00 

2,500  00 

6,000  00 

22,500  00 


8,500  00 


$325,050  00    $201,520  00    $113,450  00 

Cash  in  office  and  in  banks 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  stocks  and  bonds  not  included  in  "  market 

value  " 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  collateral  loans 

Gross  premiums  in  due  course  of  collection 


Amount  carried  forward . 


$321,598  CO 

104,500  00 

382  72 


653,235  00 


113,450  00 

180,061  05 

5,480  56 

2,120  56 

■90,558  29 


$1,471,386  78 
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Amount  brought  forward . 

Bills  receivable,  not  matured,  taken  for  fire,  marine,  and  inland  risks 
Rents  due  and  accrued 

Due  from  other  companies  for  reinsurance  on  losses  already  paid 


Total  admitted  assets  . 


LIABILITIES. 

Losses  adjusted  and  unpaid |37,723  52 

Losses  in  process  of  adjustment 39,491  91 

Losses  resisted J 15,323  88 


$92,539  31 
Deduct  reinsurance  thereon 15,805  58 


Gross  premiums  on  fire  risks  running  one  year  or  less,  $450,668  89 ; 

unearned  premiums,  50  per  cent $225,334  45 

Gross  premiums  on  fire  risks   riuining  more  than  one  year, 

$215,725  31;  unearned  premiums,  pro  rata 117,854  55 

Gross    premiums    on    marine    and    inland    navigation    risks, 

$20,994  91;  unearned  premiums,  100  per  cent 20,994  91 

Gross  premiums  on  marine  time  risks,  $87,629  54;  unearned 

premiums,  50  per  cent 43,814  77 


Commissions  and  brokerage  due  and  to  become  due,  $9,030  23 ;  marine  bilb 
payable,  $3,786  95 ;  agents'  balances,  $5,013  28 


Total  liabilities,  except  capital  stock- 


Surplus,  as  regards  policy  holders  . 
Capital  stock  paid  up  in  cash 


Surplus  over  capital  and  t|Jl  other  liabilities 


INCOME. 

Fire.  Marine. 

Net  cash  received  for  premiums  during  the  year___$5f>4,533  22    $190,970  90 

Received  for  interest  on  bond  and  mortgage  loans  and  collateral  loans 

Received  for  interest  and  dividends  on  stocks  and  bonds 

Received  for  rents 


Total  cash  income  . 


EXPENDITURES. 

Fire.  Marine. 

Net  amount  paid  during  the  year  for  losses $325,698  74    $90,493  15 

Cash  dividends  paid  stockholders -- 

Commissions  and  brokerage 

Salaries,  fees,  and  other  charges  of  officers,  clerks,  agents,  and  all  other 

employes 

Paid  for  taxes 

All  other  payments  and  expenditures 


Total  cash  expenditures  - 


$1,471,38H  78 

44,824  57 

234  85 

4,448  57 


$1,520,894  77 


$76,733  73 


407,998  68 

17,830  46 

$502,562  87 


$1,018,331  90 
750,000  00 


$268,331  90 


$755,504  12 

6,504  90 

34,535  41 

15,000  03 


$811,544  46 


$416,191  89 
90,000  00 
87,478  99 

69,034  72 
13,676  65 
73,211  19 


$749,593  44 


RISKS  AND  PREMIUMS. 


Premiums 
thereon. 


Marine  and  In- 
land Risks. 


Premiums 
thereon. 


In  force  December  31,  1883 

Written  during  the  year 

Totals. 

Deduct  expirations  and  cancella- 
tions   

In  force  at  the  end  of  the  year... 
Deduct  amount  reinsured 

Net  amount  in  force  Dec.  31, 1884 


$56,958,125  82 
56,025,170  98 


$112,983,296  80 
57,422,557  93 


$55,5()0,738  87 
5,124,600  25 


$50,430,138  62 


$755,155  28 
785,999  57 


$1,541,154  85 
779,585  48 


$761,569  37 
95,175  17 


$666,394  20 


$2,374,r,.50  00 
15,259,113  00 


$17,633,763  00 
14,822,987  00 


$2,810,776  00 
760,309  00 


$2,050,467  00 


$140,674  59 
305,600  60 


$446,275  19 

302,938  28 


$143,336  91 
34,712  46 


$108,624  45 
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SEVENTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  THE 


HOME  MUTUAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Located  at  San  Francisco — Organized  September,  1864. 


J.  F.  HOUGHTON,  President. 


CHARLES  R.  STORY,  Secretary. 


Joint  stock  capital  authorized .1:300,000  00 

Joint  stock  capital  paid  up  in  cash 300,000  00 


YEAR  ENDING  DECEMBER  31,  1884. 


Value  of  real  estate  owned  by  the  company j         $69,525  00 

Loans  on  bonds  and  mortgages  (first  liens)  upon  which  not  more  than  one 

year's  interest  is  due 279,387  15 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  said  mortgage  loans 3,761  66 

Stocks,  bonds,  and  other  securities  owned  by  the  company : 

United  States  bonds,  registered  4's $50,000  00  $61,000  OO' 

Bonds  of  Stanislaus  County,  California 33,000  00  34,914  00 

Warrants  of  Jefferson  County,  Colorado 16,831  40  19,273  57 

Bonds  of  Alameda  County,  California 8,000  00  8,240  00 


$107,831  40    $123,427  57 
Stocks,  bonds,  and  other  securities  hypothecated  to  the  comp)any  as  col- 
lateral security  for  cash  loaned  by  the  company  : 


Par  Value. 

100  shares  Central  Land  Co.'s  stock $10,000  00 

125  shares    Merced  Security    Savmgs 

Bank  stock 12,500  00 

300  shares  Oakland  R.  R.  Co.  stock 30,000  00 

200  shares  Central  Land  Co.  stock 20,000  00 

50  shares  Central  Land  Co.  stock 5,000  00 

99  .shares  San  Jose  Woolen  Mill  stock.  9,900  00 
400  shares   Commercial    Bank  of    San 

Jose  stock 40,000  00 

266  shares  San   Jose   and   Santa  Clara 

Horse  R.  R.  Co.  stock 26,600  00 

282  shares  Coos  Bay  Lumber  and  Stave 

Company  stock 28,200  00 

375  shares  Pacific  Vinegar  and  Pickle 

Works  stock 37,500  00 

700  shares  King-Morse  Canning  Co.  stock    70,000  00 

125  shares  Oakland  R.  R.  Co.  stock 12,500  00 


Market  Value. 

$8,000  00 ; 

1,875  00 

24,000  0<) 

16,0(X)  (XJ 

4,000  00 

8,415  00 


Ani't  Loaned 

•  $4,000  00 

15,000  00 

10,00(3  00 

1,250  00 

5,000  00 


20,000  00    11,000  00 

22,610  00    7,500  00 

16,920  00  I 

'}     50,000  00 
18,750  00  1 
31,500  00  J 
10,000  00    5,000  00 


$302,200  00  $182,070  00  $108,750  00 

Cash  in  company's  office 

Cash  in  banks 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  .stocks  and  bonds  not  included  in  "market 
value  " 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  collateral  loans 

Net  premiums  in  due  course  of  collection 

Cash  in  hands  of  agents  reporting  to  the  Western  Department,  Chicago,  111. . 

Total  admitted  assets 


liabilities. 

Losses  adju.sted  and  uni)aid $14,830  45 

Losses  in  process  of  adjustment 7,500  00 

Lo.sses  resisted 5,565  82 


Gross  premiums  on  fire  risks  running  one  year  or  less,  $350,330  05 ; 

unearned  premiums,  50  per  cent * $175,165  02 

Gross  premiums  on  fire  risks  running  more  than   one  year, 

$177,004  22 ;  unearned  premiums,  pro  rata 99,992  05 

Cash  dividends  remaining  unpaid 

Due  and  accrued  for  salaries,  rents,  etc 


Gross  liabilities,  except  capital  stock. 


123,427  57 


108.750  OO 

1,043  32 

178,851  53 

500  OO 

605  65 

60,651  24 

30,155  10 


$856,658  22 


$27,896  27 


275,157  07 
1,679  00 
1,119  27 


$305,851  61 
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Surplus,  .IS  regards  policy  holders. 
Capital  stock  paid  up  in  cash 


$550,806  61 
300,000  00 


Surplus  over  paid  up  capital  and  all  other  liabilities $250,806  61 


Net  cash  received  during  the  year  for  premiums 

Received  for  interest  on  bonds  and  mortgages,  bonds,  collateral  loans,  and 

from  all  other  sources 

Received  for  rents 


Total  cash  income  . 


expenditures. 


Amount  paid  for  losses  (including  $4,707  07  losses  in  previous  years) 

Cash  dividends  paid  stockholders 

Commissions  and  brokerage 

Salaries,  fees,  and  other  charges  of  officers,  clerks,  agents,  and  all  other  em- 
ployes 


Paid  for  taxes 

All  other  payments  and  expenditures . 


Total  cash  expenditures. 


$445,649  16 

35,421  57 
3,546  00 


$484,616  73 


$140,242  46 

36,000  00 

115,844  69 

37,698  21 

6.880  68 

50,767  60 


$387,433  64 


RISKS  AND  PREMIUMS. 


Premiums 
thereon. 


In  force  on  December  31  of  the  preceding  year. 
Written  during  the  year 


$24,805,213  00 
33,362,712  00 


Totals $.58,167,925  00 

Deduct  expirations  and  cancellations 24,060,495  00 

In  force  at  the  end  of  the  year $34,107,430  00 

Deduct  amount  reinsured 511,911  00 


Net  amount  in  force  December  31, 1884 $33,595,-519  00 


$384,520  31 
509,933  02 


$894,453  33 
357,998  23 


$536,455  10 
9,120  83 


$527,334  27 


OAKLAND  HOME  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Located  at  Oakland,  California — Organized  January  16,  1880. 


WM.  P.  JONES,  President. 


WM.  P.  BLOOD,  Secretary. 


Joint  stock  capital  authorized $200,000  00 

Joint  stock  capital  paid  up  in  cash 200,000  00 


YEAR  ENDING  DECEMBER  31,  1884. 


Value  of  real  estate  owned  by  the  company 

Loans  on  bonds  and  mortgages  (first  liens)  upon  which  not  more  than  one 

year's  interest  is  due 

Loans  on  bonds  and  mortgages  (first  liens)upon  which  more  than  one  year's 

interest  is  due 


Amount  carried  forward . 


$90,205  15 

89,750  00 

1,500  00 


$181,455  15 
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Amount  brought  forward 

Interest  due  and  accrued  upon  said  bond  and  mortgage  loans 

Bonds  owned  by  the  company: 

Par  Value.     Market  Value. 

Tnited  States  bonds.  U  per  cent $50,000  00      $56,»?25  00 

Cash  in  oflBce  and  banks - 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  bonds,  not  included  in  ''market  value" 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  bank  deposits 

Gross  premiums  in  course  of  collection 

Due  from  other  solvent  insurance  companies 


$181,455  15 
1^14  70 

56,625  00 

28,272  84 

187  50 

764  82 

50.662  66 

9,342  81 

Total  admitted  assets 


$328,825  48 


LLVBILITIES 


Losses  adjusted  and  unpaid 

Gross  premiums  on  fire  risks  running  one  year  or  less,  $113,- 

005  81;  unearned  premiums,  50  per  cent $56,502  90" 

Gross  premiums  on  tire  risks  running  more  than  one  year,  $50,- 

313  21;  unearned  premiums,  pro  rata 30,436  55 


Cash  di>'idends  remaining  unpaid 

Commissions  and  brokerage  due  and  to  become  due 

Total  liabilities,  except  capital  stock 


Surplus  as  regards  policy  holders 
Capital  stock  paid  up  in  cash 


Surplus  over  capital  and  aU  other  liabilities 


Net  cash  received  for  jfremiums  during  the  year.. 
Received  for  interest  on  bond  and  mortgage  loans 

Received  for  interest  on  stocks  and  bonds 

Received  for  rents 


Totiil  cash  income 


EXPEXDIXrBES. 


Net  amount  paid  for  losses  (including  $11,092  06.  losses  in  previous  years).. 

Cash  di^^dends  paid  stockholders 

Commissions  and  brokerage 

Salaries,  fees,  and  all  other  charges  of  officers,  clerks,  agents,  and  all  other 

employes . 

Paid  for  taxes 

All  other  payments  and  expenditures 


Total  cash  expenditures 


$7,233  70 


86,^9  45 

849  50 

1,145  23 

$96,167  88 

$232,657  60 
200,000  00 

$32,657  60 

$174,788  73 
9.793  28 
2,296  80 
5,554  86 

$192,438  67 

$91351  64 
12,147  00 
30.491  84 

23,402  55 

4,2.53  50 

18,599  14 

$15)0,245  67 

RISKS  AND  PREMIUMS. 


Pr«IUiUIUI^ 

tiiereon. 


In  force  on  December  31  of  the  preceding  year 

"Written  during  the  year 1 

$9,248,082  63 
17.475,000  00 

$143,351  60 
262,120  71 

Totals.- 

$2o.723,082  ♦S 
12,805.1(t4  59 

$13,917,978  04 
3,091.949  04 

$405,472  31 

Deduct  expirations  and  cancellations 

•"^•4  156  88 

In  force  at  the  end  of  theyear 

Deduct  amount  reinsured..." 

$201,315  43 
37 Sm  41 

Net  amount  in  force  on  December  31, 1884   .... 

$10,826,029  00 

$163,319  02 

CALIFORNIA   INSURANCE   COMMISSIONER. 
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STATE  INVESTMENT  AND  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Located  at  San  Francisco — ORfJANizEi)  December  31,  187L 

A.  J.  BRYANT,  President.  CHARLES  H.  CUSHING,  Secretary. 

.Toint  .stock  capital  authorized - $200,000  00 

Joint  stock  capital  paid  up  in  cash _. 200,000  00 

YEAR  ENDING  DECEMBER  31,  18»4. 


Value  of  real  estate  owned  by  the  company.. j       $1.50,859  13 

Loans  on  bonds  and  mortgages  (first  liens)  upon  which  not  more  than  one  | 

year's  interest  is  due I  78,.550  00 

Interest  due  on  all  said  bond  and  mortgage  loans 1  218  10 

Bonds  owned  by  the  company:  | 

Par  Value,    ilarket  Value,  i 

United  States  bonds,  4  per  cent $.50,000  00    $f)l,000  00    I 

Sonoma  County  bonds,  6  per  cent 10,000  00      lO.SfX)  00    | 

Montgomery  Avenue  bonds,  0  per  cent lO/m  00  '      4,0<X)  00    i 


$70,000  00    $7.5,800  00 
Stocks  hypothecated  to  the  company  as  collateral  security  for  cash  loaned  ' 
by  the  company:  { 

Par  Value.    Market  Value.  Am't  Loaned.  I 
333  shares  First  National  Gold  Bank,  San  i 

Francisco $.3.S,.30O  00    $.38,fi28  00    $20,000  00   j 

Cash  in  office  and  Ijanks , 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  bonds,  not  included  in  "market  value" 1 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  collateral  loans 

Gross  jjremiums  in  course  of  collection 

Rents  due  ynd  accrued 


Total  admitted  assets 


LIABILITIE.S. 


Losses  in  process  of  adjustment... $13,.522  23 

Losses  resisted 2,.500  00 


Gross  premiums  on  fire  risks  running  one  year  or  less,  $200,418  08 ; 

unearned  premiums,  50  per  cent $100,209  04 

Gross  premiums  on  fire  risks  running  more  than   one  year, 

$34,443  74 ;  unearned  premiums,  pro  rata 18,624  02 

Cash  dividends  remaining  unpaid 

Commissions  and  brokerage  due  and  to  become  due 


75,800  00 


20.000  00 

10,00f>  ()7 

l,lf>0  00 

09  40 

40,448  07 

4.52  00 

$383,561  37 

$16,022  23 


118,8a3  06 

430  00 

2,637  40 


$137,922  69 


Total  liabilities,  except  capital  stock 

Surplus  as  regards  policy  holders j       $245,638  68 

Capital  stock  paid  up  in'cash I         200,000  00 


Surplus  over  capital  stock,  and  all  other  liabilities. 


$45,6.38  68 


INCOME. 

Net  cash  received  for  premiums -■ .  $212,162  15 

Received  for  interest  on  bond  and  mortgage  loans '  4,840  58 

Received  for  interest  and  dividends  on  stocks  and  bonds 4,284  32 

Received  forrents |  10,702  00 


Total  cash  income - 


$231,989  a5 
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EXPEXDITrEES.  yj^  3j^^^         1 

Amount  paid  for  losses ^40,957  SS    $1,007  72  \  $141,965  GO 

Cash  di%^dends  paid  stockholders ,  23,745  00 

Commissions  and  brokerage j  47,370  83 

Salaries,  fees,  and  all  otherVharges  of  officers,  clerks,  agents,  and  all  other  I 

emplov^s..- 1 lS.<55i  20 

Paid  for"  taxes 2.4j^  02 

All  other  payments  and  SKpenditures 17.451  15 

Total  cash  expenditure^; |251,070  80 

RISKS  AND  PREMIUMS. 

Fire  Risks.      ,  thereon. 

In  force  on  December  31  of  the  preceding  vear $15,024.4^  00  $240,044  66 

Written  during  the  year X  - 1»3.47S.2S1  dJ  249.170  49 

Totals $31,502,777  00  $489,215  15 

Deduct  expirations  and  cancellations 16.3.T4.439  Oil  25<3,3-53  43 

In  force  at  the  end  of  the  vear $15,148.338  00;  $238,861  72 

Deduct  amount  reinsured  ." 241,650  00  1  3.999  90 

Net  amount  m  force  on  December  31, 1884 $14,906,688  00  :  $234,861  82 


SUN  INSURANCE  CO]yiPANY. 

Located  at  S.V2C  Fr-\^xcisco — Okgaxized  Februaky  1,  1SS2. 


C.  L.  TAYLOR,  President. 


E.  E.  POTTER.  Secretary. 


Joint  stock  capital  authorized $300,000  00 

Joint  stock  capital  paid  up  in  cash $300,000  00 


YEAR  ENDING  DECEMBER  31, 1884. 


Value  of  real  estate  owrned  by  the  company 

Loans  on  bonds  and  mortgages  (first  liens)  upon  which  not  more  than  one 

year's  interest  is  due 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  said  bond  and  mortgage  loans 

Bonds  owned  by  the  company: 

Par  Value.      Market  Value. 

United  States  bonds,  three  per  cent _• $50,000  00        $50,500  00 

Merced  Countj-  bonds,  five  per  cent 34,600  01.1         3.5,398  50 


Cash  in  office  and  in  banks 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  bonds,  not  included  in  "market  value "- 

Gross  premiums  in  course  of  collection 

Bills  receivable,  not  matured,  taken  for  fire,  marine,  and  inland  risks 
Due  from  other  companies  for  reinsurance  on  losses  already  paid  . .  - 
Due  from  other  solvent  insurance  companies 


$90,000  00 

215,000  00 
2,646  73 


Total  admitted  assets 


85.898  50 

20.092  16 

1.112  oO 

37.038  56 

10.680  01 

169  97 

2,817  55 

f465.789  31 

CALIFORNIA   INSURANCE   COMMISSIONER. 

Sun  Insurance  Company— Continued. 


LIABILITIES. 


Losses  adjusted  and  unpaid $1,581  00 

Losses  unadjusted 10,l(i5  00 

Losses  resisted - 1,485  00 


Gross  premiums  on  lire  risks  running  one  year  or  less,  $130,- 
159  02 ;  unearned  premiums,  50  per  cent $65,079  81 

Gross  premiums  on  tire  risks  running  more  than  one  year, 
$27,834  70;  unearned  premiums,  pro  rata 15,117  54 

Gross  premiums  on  marineand  inland  navigation  risks;  unearned 
premiums,  100  per  cent 5,445  58 

Gross  premiums  on  marine  time  risks,  unearned  premiums 18,908  40 


Commissions  and  brokerage,  due  and  to  become  due- 
Total  liabilities,  except  capital  stock 


Surplus  as  regards  policy  holders 
Capital  stock  paid  up  in  cash 


Surplus  over  capital  stock,  and  all  other  liabilities 

INCOME. 

Fire.  5Iarine. 

Net  cash  received  for  premiums $155,(347  69      $63,78(J  04 

Received  for  interest  on  mortgage  loans,  and  upon  bonds 

Received  for  rents 

Received  for  protit  on  exchange 


Total  cash  income 


EXPEXDITrRES 


JIarine. 
$29,839  15 


Paid  for  losses,  including  .$4,73(5  44,  losses  in  pre- 
vious years . $78,840  61 

Cash  dividends  paid  stockholders 

Commissions  and  brokerage 

Salaries,  fees,  and  all  other  charges  of  officers,  clerks,  agents,  and  all  other 

employes ._ ^^-- 

Paid  for  taxes 

All  other  payments  and  expenditures 


Total  cash  expenditures. 
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$13,231  00 


104,551  33 
2,355  42 


$120,137  75 


$345,678  56 
300,000  00 


$45,678  56 


$219,4.33  73 

14,()76  90 

6,112  50 

157  88 


$240,381  01 


$10S,()79  76 
30,000  00 
31,837  87 

25,709  37 

1,6.59  62 

17,882  80 


$215,769  42 


RISKS  AND  PREMIUMS. 


, 

Fire  Risks. 

Premiums 
tlioreou. 

5[arine  and 
Inland  Risks. 

Premiums 
thereon. 

In  force  on  December  31  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  . .   . 

$((,831,800  00 
14,735,526  00 

$107,272  89 
213,743  (38 

$703,182  00 
3,081,531)  00 

$37,986  00 

Written  (luring  the  vear. 

7.5,767  45 

Totals 

$21,567,326  00 
9,622,010  00 

$321,016  57 
136,964  05 

$3,784,718  00 
2,235,017  00 

$113,753  45 

Deduct  expirations   and   cancella- 
tions   

r>l,439  67 

In  force  at  the  end  of  tlie  year 

Deduct  amount  reinsured 

$11,945,316  00 
3f)7,430  00 

184,052  .52 
26,058  20 

$1,549,701  00 
387,399  00 

$49,313  78 
7,051  39 

Net  amount  in  force  on  Dec.  31, 1884_ 

$11,.577,886  00 

$1.57,994  32 

$1,1(52,302  00 

$42,2(52  39 
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SEVENTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 


UNION  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Located  at  Sax  Fkaxcisco — Oegaxized  April  28,  18tJ5. 

GUSTAVE  TOUCHAED.  President.  JAMES  D.  BAILEY,  Secretary. 

Joint  stock  capital  authorized .$750,000  00 

Joint  stock  capital  paid  up  in  cash • 750,000  00 


YEAR  ENDING  DECEMBER  31,  1884. 


Value  of  real  estate  owned  by  the  company 

Loans  on  bonds  and  mortgages  (first  liens)  ujion  which  not  more  than  one 
year's  interest  is  due 

Interest  due  on  said  Iwnd  and  mortgage  loans 

Bonds  owned  by  the  company : 

Par  Value.        Market  Value. 
United  States  bonds,  four  per  cent  consols  of  1907.$500,000  00        $(307,500  00 

Montgomery  Avenue  bonds,  San  Francisco 120,000  00  48,000  00 

Oakland  CitV  bonds,  Calif. irnia 8,000  00  10,000  00 

Alameda  Town  bonds,  California 10,000  00  11,000  00 


$110,000  00 

223,106  89 
811  00 


$a38,000  00  $'376,500  00 
Stocks  hypothecated  to  the  company  as  collateral  security  for  cash  loaned 
by  the  company : 

Par  A'alne.     3Iarket  Value.  Am't  Loaned. 
500  shares  San  Francisco  (raslight  Com- 
pany .stock $50,000  00      $2f»,000  (X»  $25,000  00 

100  shares  Spring  Waterworks  stock.  _.  10,000  (X)          8,700  00  5,000  00 


$60,000  (KJ      $37,7(K3  00       $30,000  000  ! 

Cash  in  office  and  banks  _ i 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  bonds,  not  included  in  "market  value".- j 

Gross  premiums  in  course  of  collection '--' 

Bills  receivable,  not  matured,  taken  for  lire,  marine,  and  inland  risks 


676,500  00 


30,000  00 
32,983  76 
4,740  00 
23,486  83 
10,630  40 


Total  admitted  assets i    $1,112,258  88 


LIABILITIE.S. 

Losses  adjusted  and  unpaid $22,936  96 

Losses  unadjusted 22,647  95 

Losses  resisted 4,249  07 


Gross  premiums  on  fire  risks  running  one  year  or  less, $237,131  25;  j 

unearned  premiums,  50  per  cent $118,565  60 

Gross  premiums  on  fire  risks  running  more  than  one  year,  $104,- 
307  31 ;  unearned  premiums,  pro  rata 56,588  35 

Gross  premiums  on  marine  and  inland  navigation  risks,  $10,- 
409  6o ;  unearned  premiums,  100  per  cent 10.409  65 

Gross  premiums  on  marine  time  risks,  unearned  prenuums 12,512  35 


$49,833  98 


Unused  balances  of  bills  and  notes  taken  in  advance  for  premiums  on  open 

marine  policies 

Cash  dividends  remaining  unpaid 

Commissions  and  brokerage  due  and  to  become  due 

Total  liabilities,  except  capital  stock 

Surplus  as  regards  policy  holders 

Capital  stock  paid  up  in  cash 


Surplus  over  capital  and  all  other  liabilities 


198,075  a5 

1,000  00 

210  00 

1.230  00 

$249,119  93 

$861,908  95 
750,000  00 

$111,908  93 


CALIFORNIA   INSURANCE  COMMISSIONER. 
Union  Insurance  Company — Continued. 


INCOME. 

Fire.  Jlariue. 

Net  oa.'^h  received  for  i)reiniuin.s $288,08.5  71        .$98,()04  54 

Received  for  interest  on  bond  and  mortgage  loans 

Received  for  interest  and  dividends  on  .stocks  and  bonds  and  collateral  loans. 
Received  for  rents 


Total  cash  income 


EXPENDITUEES. 

Fire.  Marine. 

Amount  paid  for  losses,  including  .$21,925  13,  losses 

in  previou.s  years $182,746  07        .|.39,4(i9  38 

Cash  dividends  paid  stockholders 

Commissions  and  brokerage 

Salaries,  fees,  and  all  other  charges  of  otKcers,  clerks,  agents,  and  all  other 

employes . 

Paid  for  taxes 

All  other  payments  and  expenditures 


Total  cash  expenditures. 
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$386,090  25 

18,640  49 

23,002  02 

8,940  0<j 

$437,872  76 


$222,21(5  05 
90,030  00 
55,.568  87 

55,.530  31 
11,.545  88 
35,207  32 

$470,098  43 


RISKS  AND  PREMIUMS. 


Fire  Itisks. 


Premiums 
thereon. 


Marine  and 
Inland  Risks. 


Premiums 
thereon. 


In  force  on  Dec.  31  of  the  pre- 1  i 

ceding  year |    $27,409,086  00  I     .$3.57,.5."i2  41  I      $1,0.32,2.36  00  j     $.37,.362  15 

Written  during  the  year |      27,200,090  00  '       .347,570  00         11,90.'>,<).50  00        115,110  95 


Totals I    $.54,67.5,779  00 

Deduct  expirations  and  can- 1 
cellation.s {      28,092,850  00 


$70.5,123  10      $12,937,886  00  [   $1.52,479  10 

I 
345,4f)4  00  I       11,981,.394  00  i      114,965  80 


In  force  at  the  end  of  the  year 
Deduct  amount  reinsured 


Net  amount  in  force  on  Dec. 
31,1884 


'$20,582,929  00 
1,355,074  00 


$359,658  .50 
18,220  00 


$950,492  00 
54,250  00 


$37,513  .30 
2,078  90 


$25,227,255  00  I  $341,438  56 


$902,242  00 


$35,434  40 


WESTERN  FIRE  AND  MARINE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Located  at  San  Francisco — Organized  December  4,  1878. 


P.  .1.  WHITE,  President. 


R.  G.  BRUSH,  Secretary. 


.Joint -stock  capital  authorized .$200,000  00 

Joint  stock  capital  paid  up  in  cash... 200,000  00 

YEAR  ENDING  DECEMBER  31,  1884. 


Loans  on  Ijonds  and  mortgages  (first  liens)  upon  which  not  more  than  one 

year's  interest  is  due 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  said  bond  and  mortgage  loans 

Bonds  owned  by  the  company : 

United  States  bonds,  4  per  cent .$50,000  00         .$01,000  00 

Commercial  notes 


Amount  carried  forward . 


$137,.500  00 
1,420  8.5 


61,000  00 
10,4.53  87 


$210,374  72 


38  SEVENTEENTH    ANNUAL    REPORT   OF   THE 

Westekx  Fike  axd  Marine  Ix-^ieance  Company — Continued. 


Amount  brought  forward 1210.374  72 

Ciii-h  inoflBce  and  in  banks 19,883  23 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  bonds,  not  included  iu  "market  value" 500  00 

Net  premiums  in  course  of  collection &4,347  21 

Bills  receivable,  not  matured,  taken  for  fire  risks ;  3,005  43 


Total  admitted  assets $298,110  59 


LIABILITIES. 


Losses  adjusted  and  unpaid .i;i,812  50 

Losses  in  process  of  adjustment- -. 1,5(»0  00 


Gross  premiums  on  fire  risks  running  one  year  or  less,  $161,- 
342  73;  unearned  premiums,  50  per  cent..--" $80,671  36 

Gross  premiums  on  fire  risks  running  more  than  one  year,  $23,- 
449  43;  unearned  premiums,  pro  rata 11,632  40 


$3,312  50 


92,303  76 


Totalliabilities, except  capital  stock $9-5,616  26 

Surplus  as  regards  policy  holders $202,494  33 

Capital  stock  paid  uj)  in 'cash -- 20C(,000  00 


Surplus  over  capital  and  all  other  liabilities $2,494  33 

IXCOME. 

Net  cash  received  for  premiums _!  $209,-353  66 

Received  for  interest  on  bond  and  mortgage  loans,  and  upon  bonds 10,235  90 


Total  cash  income + -  $219,589  56 

i  - 

EXPEXDITUKES.  j 

Amount  paid  for  losses,  including  $2,500  losses  in  previous  years I  $1.>4,523  23 

Commissions  and  brokerage '. '  47,387  85 

Salaries,  fees,  and  aU  other  charges  of  officers,  clerks,  agents,  and  all  other 

emplov(?s _  16,605  00 

Paid  for  taxes . -  2,192  14 

All  other  payments  and  expenditures -. 20,418  31 


Total  cash  expenditures $241,126  53 


RISKS  AND  PREMIUMS. 


Preminms 
thereon. 


In  force  on  December  31  of  the  preceding  vear '    $13,206,379  00         $217,811  18 

Written  during  the  year ". ;      14,740.433  00  256,943  97 


Totals $27,946,812  00  $474,7.55  15 

Deduct  expirations  and  cancellations 15.723,201  0i;»  276,658  13 


In  force  at  the  end  of  the  vear $12.22.3,611  00         $198,097  02 

Deduct  amount  reinsured  - .' 634,022  00  13,.304  86 


Net  amount  in  force  on  December  31, 1884 ...j    $11,589,589  00         $184,792  16 


CALIFORNIA   INSURANCE  COMMISSIONER. 
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PACIFIC  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Located  at  8ax  Fraxcisco — Organized  December  28,  1867. 

GEORGE  A.  MOORE,  President.                                            J.  N.  PATTON,  Secretary. 
Joint  stock  capital  paid  up  in  cash $100,0rX)  00 


YEAR  ENDING  DECEMBER  31,  1884. 


Cash  received  for  premiums  for  first  year's  insurance —    $41,.517  89 

Cash  received  for  premiums  for  subsequent  years'  insurance 285,.520  38 


Total $327,0.38  27  | 

Deduct  amount  paid  for  reinsurance 842  40  j 

Total  premium  income $.32(j,195  87  | 

Received  for  interest  on  mortgage  loans - i 

Received  for  interest  on  l)onds  owned ' 

Received  for  interest  on  premium  notes 

Received  for  intere.st  on  other  debts  due  the  company 

Received  for  rents 1 

Received  for  fees ! 


Total  income 


DISBUKSEMENTS. 


Paid  for  losses  and  additions 

Paid  for  matured  endowments  and  additions 

Paid  to  annuitants 

Paid  for  surrendered  policies 

Paid  for  dividends  to  policy  holders 

Paid  .stockholders  for  intere.st  or  dividends 

Paid  for  commissions  to  agents 

Paid  for  salaries  and  traveling  expenses  of  managers  of  agencies  and  agents. 

Paid  for  medical  examiners'  fees 

Paid  for  salaries  and  other  compensations  of  officers  and  father  office  em- 


ployt 


Paid  for  taxes 

Paid  for  rent 

Paid  for  commuting  commissions 

Paid  for  advertising 

Paid  for  printing,  postage,  legal  fees,  stationery,  and  sundry  expense . 
Charged  to  loss  and  gain .' 


Total  disbursements 


Cost  value  of  real  estate,  exclusive  of  all  incumbrances 

Loans  on  bonds  and  mortgages  (first  liens)  on  real  estate 

Loans  secured  by  Y>ledge  of  bonds,  stocks,  or  other  marketable  collaterals.. 

Premium  notes  on  policies  in  force 

Loans  made  in  cash  to  jiolicy  holders  on  this  company's  jjolicies  assigned 

as  collateral 

Cash  value  of  bonds  and  .stocks  owned  by  the  company 

Cash  in  office  and  in  banks '. 

Merchandise  and  personal  property 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  bond  "and  mortgage  loans 

Interest  accrued  on  bonds  and  stocks - 

Interest  accrued  on  collateral  loans . 

Interest  accrued  on  premium  notes 

Gross  premiums  due  and  unreported  on  policies  in  force  Decem- 
ber 31,  1884 $49,720  15 

Gross  deferred  premiums  on  policies  in  force  December  31, 1884.      14,969  27 


Total $f;4,689  42 

Deduct  loading  on  above  gross  amount 12,937  88 


Total  admitted  assets. 


•1:326,19.5  87 

58,.'i56  27 

420  00 

3,684  57 

2,189  13 

1,294  35 

45  00 

$.392,185  19 


$102,468  66 

51,.532  68 

600  00 

.59,f)82  00 

29,1.53  21 

9,0.55  00 

25,068  87 

8,a59  89 

l,fX>l  25 

19,889  84 

5.50  99 

2,927  00 

3,000  00 

2,748  01 

6,580  65 
6,890  46 

$330,608  51 


$105,879  92 

849,480  78 

5,.544  24 

58,548  40 

18,614  97 

6,958  39 

90,212  84 

9,119  06 

38,173  73 

1.50  &5 

830  00 

5,972  00 


51,751  54 


$1,241,236  72 
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SEVENTEENTH    ANNUAL    REPORT   OF    THE 
Pacific  Mitcal  Life  Ixsubaxce  Compaxt — Continued. 


MABrLITIES. 


Claims  for  death  losses  due  and  uncalled  for -.  $600  00 

Claims  for  matured  endowments  due  and  uncalled  for L400  00 

Claims  for  death  losses  and  matured  endowments  in  process  of 

adjustment 24,600  00 


Xet  present  value  of  all  the  outstanding  poHcies  in  force  on  December  31. 
1884,  computed  according  to  the  American  experience  table  of  mortality-, 
with  4i  per  cent  interest 1. 

Cash  dividends  to  stockholders  remaining  unpaid 


$26,600  00 


074.174  00 

945  0<3 


Total  Uabilities  .- 11.101,719  00 

Surplus  as  regards  policy  holders 139,517  72 


PREMIUM  XOTE  ACCOt">"T. 


Premium  notes  on  hand  December  31  of  preceding  year $57,22.5  12 

Premium  notes  received  during  the  year 34,489  96 


Deductions  during  the  year  as  follows : 

Premium  notes  used  in  payment  of  losses  and  claims $4,742  46 

Premium  notes  used  in  purchase  of  surrendered  policies 5,829  71 

Premium  notes  used  in  payment  of  dividends  to  policy  holders,  1..597  05 

Premium  notes  redeemed  bv  maker  in  cash -.  20.997  46 


Balance  of  premiiun  notes  at  the  end  of  the  year. 


$91,715  08 


33,166  68 
$58,548  40 


EXHIBIT  OF  POLICIES. 


Whole  Lite 
Policies. 


EXDOWMEST 

PtaiciES. 


All  other 
Policies. 


Total  Xuilbeks 
ASD  Amocnts. 


Xo. 


Amoont.     |  No.  j     Amoant.       Xo. 


PoUcies  and  additions  in  I  I  '        I 

force  at  the  end  of  the  '  I 

previous  vear 2,375  i  $6,517,738    286'     $620,295    2931 

New  policies  issued 259:       730,080!   82        211,400        7| 

Old  policies  revived 1  1,000  1' 

Old  policies  increased... 

Additions  by  dividends  . 

during  the  year 4,200   400   \- 


$654,900    2.954  $7,792,933 

20,000       348  961.480 

4.000           2  5,000 

300   300 

-  4,600 


Totals ■  2,635  ,  $7,253.018    368 

Deduct  pohcies  ceased  ,  ,  j 

to  be  in  force: 


$832,09.5    301 ,     $679,200    3304    $8,764^313 


By  death 38 

By  maturity  (end) 

By  expiry  (term) 

Bv  surrender 36 

By  lapse 116  i 

By  change  and  decrease. 

Not  taken 19 


$89,940       1 
35 


$134 
50.939 


$9,.500 


132.500  |.-. 5 

391,945     22  -59,000      19 


11.000 
19,000 
47.200 

7.000 


59,<:«Xi 


4,Ct00 


43 

$99,574 

3o 

.50.9:39 

2 

IVXK) 

41 

151.500 

157 

498,145 

7,000 

2:3 

63,000 

Total  terminated 209 

Net  numbers  and  am'ts 
in  force  at  the  end  of  i  \ 

the  year 2,426    $6.579,633    306 

Policies  reinsured 


$673,385     62       $114,073      30 ,       $93,700       301 .     $881,158 


$718,022    271 


$585,500    3,003    $7,883455 


$28,471 


CALIFORNIA    INSURANCE   COMMISSIONER. 
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Table   No.  48. 

Stateiiieiit  of  Office  CoJlections,  xhowing  nmouMs  collected  from  diffeient  Compatiies  for  the  i/eai 
ending  on  the  thirty-Jirst  day  of  l)ecei)iber,lSH4. 


Name. 


California 

( "oinnierciai 

Fireman's  Fund 

Home  Mutual - 

Oakland  Home 

State  Investment -  - 

Sun 

Union 

Western  Fire  and  Marine 

^tna 

Agricultural 

Allemannia 

AUiance  Marine 

Amazon 

American 

American  Central 

American  Fire 

Baloise 

Boatman's  Fire  and  Marine 

Boston  Marine --- 

British  America 

British  and  Foreign  Marine 

Buffalo  German 

Canton 

China  Traders' 

Chinese 

(Jitizens',  of  St.  Louis 

Citizens',  of  New  York 

City  of  London  Fire 

Coinmercial  Fire 

Commercial  Union 

Connecticut  Fire 

(Continental 

Danube  

Eliot 

Farragut  Fire 

Fire  Association 

Fire  Insurance  Association 

Firemen's 

Fonciere -• 

German 

German- American 

German  Fire 

Germania,  of  New  York 

Germania,  of  New  Orleans 

Glen's  Falls •.-.. 

(irirard  Fire  and  Marine 

Globe  Marine 

(5  reat  Western 

Guardian 

Hamburg  Bremen 

Hamburg  Magdeburg 

Hanover 

Hartford 

Helvetia  Marine 

Helvetia  Swiss  Fire 

Home 

Howard 

Imperial 

Insurance  Co.  of  North  America 

Ins.  Co.  of  the  State  of  Penn 

International  Marine 


$20  00 
20  00 

20  00 

21  00 
20  00 
20  00 
26  00 
20  00 
20  00 
20  00 

367  61 

249  02 
20  00 
.30  00 

178  -10  ] 
60  00  ; 

326  05  I 
20  00 

231  07 
20  00  ■ 
20  00 
20  00 

140  10 
20  00 
20  00  1 
20  00 
60  00  1 
20  00  i 
20  00 

372  60  ; 
30  00  i 
30  00 

.522  62 
20  00 

289  66 
76  ,53  i 

794  36 
20  00 
30  00 
20  00 
20  00 

390  40 

592  83 

489  78 
65  00 

285  50 

465  94  ! 
20  00 
20  00 
20  00 
20  00 
20  00 

479  78 
20  00 
20  00 
20  00 

617  75 

58  32 

20  00 

1,192  .57 

288  80 
20  00 


Amount  brought  forward 

Irving .--- 

Lanca  shi  re 

Lion  Fire 

Liverpool  and  London  and  Globe 

London  

London  and  Lancashire 

London  and  Northwestern 

London  and  Provincial  Fire 

London  and  Provincial  Marine. 

Lorillard 

Magdeburg  General 

Manchester  Fire 

Mannheim 

Man  On 

Manufacturers'  Fire  and  Marine 

Maritime 

Mechanics'  Fire 

Merchants' 

National 

National  Fire,  of  New  York 

National  Fire,  of  Hartford 

National  Fire  and  Marine 

National  Marine 

New  Hampshire  Fire 

New  Orleans 

New  York  Bowery  Fire 

New  Zealand 

Niagara  Fire 

North  American 

North  British  and  Mercantile. -. 

North  China 

Northern 

North  German  Fire 

N  orth western  National 

Norwich  Union 

On  Tai 

Oregon  Fire  and  Marine 

Orient 

Pacific  Fire 

Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania  Fire 

People's 

Phenix 

Phcenix,  of  Hartford 

Phfenix,  of  London 

Prescott 

Providence- Washington 

Prussian  National 

Queen 

Reliance  Marine 

Royal 

Scottish  Union  and  National 

Sea 

Securitv 

St.  Paiil 

Shoe  and  Leather 

South  British  Fire  and  Marine.. 

Springfield  Fire  and  Marine 

Standard  Marine 

Star  Fire 

Straits - . . 


$9,401  69 

(>5  00 

20  00 

20  00 

20  00 

20  00 

20  00 

30  00 

20  00 

20  00 

80  48 

20  00 

20  00 

a5  00 

20  00 

1,408  61 

30  00 

126  93 

440  57 

(>5  00 

116  00 

(55  00 

20  00 

20  00 

30  00 

20  00 

t!5  00 

20  00 

412  00 

65  00 

20  00 

60  00 

20  00 

20  00 

30  00 

20  00 

20  00 

<i5  00 

20  00 

248  CA 

244  57 

767  69 

(55  00 

885  M 

20  00 

20  00 

138  34 

380  39 

42  00 

20  00 

20  00 

20  00 

30  00 

20  00 

30  00 

287  87 

.506  75 

20  00 

721  79 

20  00 

274  05 

()5  00 


Amount  carried  forward .$9,401  69         A  mount  carried  forward $17,869  21 
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Amount  brought  forward |!17,869  21 

Svea  Fire  and  Life 65  00 

Switzerland  Marine 2000 

Teutonia 20  00 

Thames  and  Mersev 20  00 

The  Marine .* 20  00 

Traders' 30  00 

Transatlantic  Fire 20  00 

Transatlantic  Marine 20  00 

Union,  of  Philadelphia 588  75 

Union,  of  Hong  Kong 20  00 

Union  Fire  and  Marine 21  00 

Union  Marine \  30  00 

United  Fire  Reinsurance (i5  00 

United  States  Fire 70  94 

Universal  Marine 20  0C» 

Washington  Fire  and  Marine 301  16 

Western '  20  00 

Williamsburg  Citrv  Fire 177  <J8 

Yanetsze - (»  00 

Pacific  Mutual  Life 45  00 

iEtna  Life. 40  00 

Brooklyn  Life 20  00 

Connecticut  Mutual  Life 30  00 

Equitable  Life 20  00 

Amount  carried  forward 1  $19,613  74 


Amount  brought  forward 

Germania  Life 

Hartford  Life  and  Annuity 

Manhattan  Life 

Mutual  Benefit  Life 

Mutual  Life 

New  England  Mutual  Life - 

New  York  Life 

Northwestern  Mutual  Life 

Penn  Mutual  Life 

Travelers' 

Union  Mutual  Life 

United  States  Life 

Washington  Life 

Charter  Oak  Life 

National  Life. 

Phcenix  Mutual  Life 

Accident  Insurance  Company  of 

North  America 

American  Steam  Boiler ^^--- 

American  Surety 

Fidelity  and  Casualty 

Hartford  Steam  Boiler 

Metropolitan  Plate  Glass 


|;19,613  74 

20  00 

65  00 

20  00 

20  00 

21  00 

20  00 

21  50 

30  00 

20  00 

20  00 

192  27 

20  00 

20  00 

20  00 

25  00 

20  00 

40  00 

er,   00 

ft5  00 

20  00 

65  00 

30  Oft 

Total $20,453  .51 


I  hereby  certify  the  foregoing  to  be  a  full  and  correct  statement  of 
the  receipts  of  the  Insurance  Department  of  the  State  of  California 
for  the  vear  1884. 

GEO.  A.  KNIGHT. 

Insurance  Commissioner. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  this  twentv-third  dav  of  Julj', 
1885. 
[seal.]  Wm.  S.  Campbell, 

Notary  Public. 


EIGHTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 


Insurance  Commissioner 


STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


Year  Ending  December  31,  1885. 


SACRAMENTO: 

STATE   OFFICE JAMES  J.   AYEKS,   SUPT.    STATE   PRINTING. 

188G. 


PRELIMINARY 


Eigliteeiitli  Aiiniial  Report  of  tlie  California  Iiisiiraiicf  Coiiiiiiissioiier. 


Office  of  Insurance  Commissioner,  ) 
San  Francisco,  January  27,  1886.     ) 

To  his  Excellency  George  Stoneman,  Governor  of  the  State  of  California  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  annual  preliminary  report  of 
this  department,  giving  the  amount  of  fire,  marine,  and  life  insurance  busi- 
ness transacted  in  the  State  during  the  year  ending  December  ol,  1885, 
together  with  the  names  and  locations  of  the  respective  companies: 

FIRE   IXSrEAXCE. 

Amount  written $282,301. 59o  00 

Premiums  on  same 4,.>10,8«.S  39 

Losses  paid 2,033,257  05 

Ratio  of  losses  to  premiums 44.8 

MARINE   IXSIRAXCE. 

Amount  written $103,094,139  00 

Prenuums  on  .same 1,395,993  fi" 

Losses  paid 85.5,H30  41 

Ratio  of  losses  to  premiums 01.3 

TOTAL    l-IRE   AND   MARINE. 

Amount  written $385,395,734  00 

Premiums  on  same 5,939,877  0<) 

Los.ses  paid  ._ 2,888,887  46 

Apportioned  as  follows: 

TO    COMPANIES   OF   THIS   STATE — FIRE    INSIRAXI  E. 

Amount  written $69,094,847  00 

Premiums  on  same 1.097,.S00  H8 

Losses  paid ;^8r),0:30  7(5 

MARINE    INSURANCE. 

Amount  written $18,772,387  00 

Premiums  on  same 371,487  01 

Losses  paid 217.284  54 

TO    COMPANIES   OF    OTHER   STATES — FIRE    INSfRANCE. 

Amount  written  _ .$92,003,101  iXI 

Premiums  on  same ],. 500,010  .33 

Losses  paid 784,450  85 
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MAEIXE    I^■SCRANCE. 

Amount  written $5,997,624  00 

Premiums  on  same 136,650  64 

Losses  paid 102,104  16 

TO    COMPANIES   OF    FOREIGN    COUNTRIES — FIRE    INSURANCE. 

Amount  written $121,203,587  00 

Premiums  on  same 1,882,972  38 

Losses  paid 862,775  44 

MARINE   INSURANCE. 

Amount  written $78,324,128  00 

Premiums  on  same 887,856  02 

Losses  paid 536,241  71 

Since  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report  from  this  office,  the  following 
named  companies  have  been  admitted  to  transact  insurance  business  in 
this  State: 

Southern  California Los  Angeles. 

Glasgow  and  London Glasgow. 

Union  Central  Life Cincinnati. 

Lloyd's  Plate  Glass New  York. 

Westchester  Fire . New  York. 

Sun  Mutual New  Orleans. 

Concordia  Fire Milwaukee. 

Merchants' >'ew  York. 

Franklin  Fire Philadelphia. 

Firemen's Newark. 

Caledonian Edinburgh. 

Pacific  Surety  Company San  Francisco. 

Clinton  Fire New  York. 

Atlas , London. 

Universal  Accident  Indemnity San  Francisco. 

Anglo-Nevada San  Francisco. 

Boyleston  Mutual Boston. 

The  following  named  companies  have  ceased  to  do  business  in  the  State : 

Germania New  Orleans. 

Mechanics'  Fire Brooklyn. 

New  York  Bowery  Fire ^"ew  York. 

Glasgow  and  London Glasgow. 

rniversal  Accident  Indemnity San  Francisco. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEORGE  A.  KNIGHT, 
Insurance  Commissioner. 
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EIGHTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 


Table  No.  4. 

Shoivinfi  the  Fire  Bisks  in  Force  in  California  on  December  31, 1SS5 — Vo)npanies  of  other  States. 
Name.  :  Location.  |  Risks.  Premiums. 


^tna 

Agricultural 

Allemannia 

Amazon 

American 

America n  Central 

American  Fire 

Boatman'.s  Fire  and  Marine 

Citizens' 

Citizens' 

Clinton  Fire 

Concordia  Fire 

Connecticut  Fire 

Continental 

Eliot 

Farrasut  Fire 

Fire  Association  of  Philadelphia 

Firemen's 

Firemen's 

Franklin  Fire 

German 

Geiunan- American 

German  Fire 

Germania  Fire 

("iirard 

Glen's  Falls 

Hanover  Fire 

Hartford 

Home 

Howard 

Insurance  Company  of  Korth  America _ 

Insurance  Co.  of  the  State  of  Penn 

Merchants' 

Merchants' 

National  Fire 

National  Fire 

New  Hamp.shire  Fire 

New  Orleans 

Niagara ^ 

North  American 

Northwestern  National 

Oregon  Fire  and  Marine 

Orient 

Pacific  Fire 

Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania  Fire 

People's 

Phenix . 

Phoenix 

Prescott  -- 

Providence- Washington 

Saint  Paul 

Sec  urity 

Springfield  Fire  and  Marine. 

Sun  Mutu al 

Teutonia  ._ 

Traders' 

Union 

United  States  Fire 

AVashington  Fire  and  Marine 

"Westchester  Fire 

Williamsburg  City  Fire 


Hartford 

Watertown,  N.  Y. . 

Pittsl)urgh 

Cincinnati 

Newark 

St.  Louis 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

St.  Louis 

New  York 

New  York 

Milwaukee 

Hartford 

New  York 

Boston 

New  York 

Philadelphia .". 

Baltimore 

Newark 

Philadelphia 

Freeport,  Illinois.  _ 

New  Y()rk 

Pittsburgh 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

Glen's  Falls 

New  York 

Hartford 

New  York 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Newark 

New  York 

New  York 

Hartford 

Manchester,  N.  H.. 

New  Orleans 

New  York 

Boston 

Milwaukee 

Portland,  Oregon. 

Hartford .' 

New  York 

Pittsburgh .. 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Brooklyn 

Hartford .--.. 

Boston 

Providence,  E.  I... 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

New  Haven --. 

Springfield,  Mass.. 

New  Orleans 

New  Orleans 

Chicago 

Philadelphia 

New  York 

Boston 

New  York 

Brooklvn 


.1i9,347,488  00 

4,170,(J14  00 

441,780  00 

596,975  00 

•1,138,900  00 

2,213,681  00 

1,650,083  00 

315,498  00 

618,554  00 

1,520,150  00 

385,546  00 

547,322  00 

3,564,5.30  00 

2,458,565  00 

270,630  00 

89,975  00 

1,773,792  00 

.594,913  00 

538,763  00 

485,030  00 

l,3fS4,533  00 

3,929,772  00 

420,862  00 

1,936,095  00 

876,270  00 

1,430,380  00 

3,248,694  00 

8,681,202  00 

7,129,553  00 

872,426  00 

3.302.723  00 
398,889  00 

1,096,364  00 
.391*154  00 
603,000  00 

1..348,909  00 
569,751  00 

1.694.724  00 
1,245,477  00 

270,6.30  00 
726,042  00 
410,836  00 
999,(il2  00 
922,475  00 
230,396  00 

1,381,513  00 

1.33,989  00 

12,810,644  00 

6,893,619  00 
270,630  00 

1,209,993  00 
990,944  00 
240,272  00 

2,513,755  00 
193,099  00 
459,195  00 

1,07.3,410  00 

.534,397  00 

94,394  00 

1,196,802  00 
517,797  00 
565,982  00 


1148,667  57 
54,452  33 
8,748  45 
12,280  31 
18,766  36 
34,120  30 
38,562  29 

6.215  66 
11,961  42 
20,556  80 

7,655  60 
10,105  71 
59,058  44 
40,111  17 

5,286  92 

1,348  70 
29,743  43 
10,730  35 
10,246  17 

6,057  00 
24,746  53 
63,319  19 

8,417  24 
27,906  30 
12,313  68 
19,792  01 
43,936  35 
132,317  84 
116,.309  84 
19,437  52 
54,7()5  24 

7,914  03 
16,031  17 

5,867  33 
11,780  30 
19,260  01 
10,809  60 
40.716  .32 
25^244  97 

5,286  92 
12,968  05 

9.216  73 
21,004  80 
17,231  14 

5,269  72 
27,0.32  71 

3,797  30 
364,756  99 
113,167  84 

5,286  92 
22,624  26 
15,364  97 

4,767  24 
43,161  .56 

4,180  60 
10,270  62 
16,469  56 

8,363  75 

1,087  68 
24,183  60 

8,876  20 

9,647  08 


Totals i  $107,903,993  00 


.$1,949,576  69 
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TAI5LE  No.  6. 


Showbifj  Fire  Biskx  in  Force  on  December  31, 1885 — Companies  of  Foreign  Countries — Cdlifornia 

business. 


Atlas.-- Loiulon 

15ritish  America Toronto 

Caledonian Edinburgh 

City  of  London  Fire London 

( "omnierfial  Union London 

Fire  Insurante  Association London 

( Uiardian London 

Hanilnirg-Bremen Hand)urg 

Ha  ml  )urg-Magdel)urg Haniliu  rg 

Helvetia  Swiss  Fire .St.  (udl, Switzerland.. 

Imperial London 

Lancashire Manchester 

Lion  Fire London 

Liverpool  and  London  and  Globe Liverpool 

London Lomlon ---. 

London  and  Lancashire Liverpool 

London  and  Provincial  Fire London 

Manchester  Fire- ^Manchester 

National  Dublin 

National  Fire  and  Marine Dunedin 

N ew  Zealand Auckland 

North  British  and  Mercantile London 

North  ( ierman  Fire Hamburg 

Northern London 

Norwich  Union Norwich,  England  .-. 

Phtenix London 

Prussian  National Stettin 

Queen Liverpool 

Royal L Liverpool 

Scottish  I'luon  and  National Edinburgh 

South  Britisli  Fire  and  Marine Auckland 

Svea .:  Ootlienburg,  Sweden . 

Transatla ntic  Fire Hamburg 

L'nion  Fire  and  Marine Christchurch,  N.  Z 

L'nited  Fire Manchester 

Western - .   i  Toronto 


Totals 


$8(19,911  00 
l,.307,4fK5  00 
1,009,209  00 
1,992,904  00 
8.799,51(i  00 
4,638,577  00 
5,638,182  00  ; 
5,302,801  00 
3,472,816  00 
4,606,136  00 
3,060,080  00 
3,342,231  00 
2,737,618  00 
19,007,151  00  ' 
3,060,080  00 
4,302,ri89  00  ' 
1,680,763  00 
2,662,093  00 
2,119,483  00 
2,252,.588  00 
4,(>42,677  00 
6,827,614  00 
4,641,7()8  00 
3,060,080  00  1 
3,342,231  00  i 
4,230,242  00  i 
3,215,656  00  ; 
3,060,080  00 
3,.342,231  00 
3,303,558  00 
2,252,688  00 
1,446,681  00 
3,378.531  00 
1,962,977  00 
364,280  00 
1,443,772  00 


.$14,005  40 
24,822  11 
15,416  51 
.33,592  67 

148,107  .50 
84,118  08 
81,160  (J4 
85,320  47 
49,520  90 
67,9.!3  2<) 
41,579  14 
48,516  16 
.54..399  67 

268,197  78 
41,-579  14 
80,842  98 
26,379  19 
49,107  45 
31,.337  78 
33,702  18 
67,657  04 

105,941  .55 
75,669  92 
41,.579  14 
48,516  16 
72,224  63 
45,591  62 
41,579  14 
48,516  1(5 
48,904  88 
.33,702  17 

38.421  75 
62,195  65 
33,319  07 

6,627  57 

27.422  40 


5^132,377,350  00  1  .$2,077,537  86 
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16  eighteenth  annual  report  of  the 

Table  No.  8. 

Showing  Marine  Risks  in  Force  on  December  31, 1S85 — California  business. 


I 


Name. 


Alliance  Marine 

Baloise 

British  and  Foreign  Marine 

Boston  Marine 

Canton 

China  Traders' 

Chinese 

Commercial  Union 

Danube 

Fonciere 

Globe  Marine 

Great  Western 

Helvetia  Marine ---. 

Insurance  Company  of  North  America . 

International  Marine 

London  

London  and  Provincial  Marine 

Magdeburg  General 

Mannheim 

Man  On 

Maritime 

National  Fire  and  Marine 

National  Marine 

New  Orleans  Insurance  Association-. 

New  Zealand 

North  China 

On  Tai 

Providence- Washington 

Reliance  Marine 

Saint  Paul 

Sea 


South  British  Fire  and  Marine - 

Standard  Marine 

Straits 

Switzerland  Marine 

Thames  and  Mersey 

The  Marine " 

Transatlantic  Marine 

Union  Fire  and  Marine 

Union  Insurance  Society 

Union  Marine 

Universal  Marine 

Yangtsze 


Totals. 


London 

Basle,  Switzerland 

Liverpool 

Boston  

Hong  Kong 

Hong  Kong 

Hong  Kong 

London 

Vienna 

Paris 

London 

New  York 

St.  Gall,  vSwitzerland. . . 

Philadelphia 

Liver]iool 

London 

London 

Magdeburg 

Manidieim 

Hong  Kong 

Liverpool 

Puncdiii 

London 

New  Orleans 

Auckland 

Shanghai 

Hong  Kong 

Providence,  R.I 

Liverpool 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Liver]  )Ool 

Auc  kland . . . . 

Liverpool 

Singai)ore 

Zurich 

Liverpool 

London 

Berlin 

Christchurch,  N.  Z 

Hong  Kong 

Liverpool 

London 

Shanghai 


$49,282  00 

74,006  00 

1,80.5,506  00 

170,3(iO  00 

626,946  00 

264,403  00 

278,318  00 

1,052,152  00 

4,403  00  j 

423,489  00  \ 

138,680  00  i 

577,916  00  i 

74,006  00  1 

294,159  00 

65,605  00 

49,282  00 

37,159  00 

58,079  00 

21,800  00 

179,886  00 

76,747  00 

226,745  00 

24,120  00 

51,400  00 

403,226  00 

596,617  00 

206,209  00 

225,42:3  00 

71,492  00 

10,228  00 

440,816  00 

226,745  00 

77,729  00 

338,450  00 

74,006  00 

3,755,335  00 

455,381  00 


$609  48 

1,449  33 

22,056  19 

11,010  70 

15,697  26 

1,047  26 

3,952  61 

19,473  74 

52  75 

3,922  59 

2,115  18 

43,044  66 

1,449  33 

14,764  28 

782  00 

609  48 

2,517  05 

607  25 

388  70 

1,423  09 

1,429  73 

17,206  25 

371  20 

823  40 

8,149  48 

4,190  00 

1,.300  21 

13,509  42 

1,371  39 

163  65 

8,580  00 

17,20li  25 

1,536  24 

5,538  94 

1,449  34 

55,762  00 

9,.355  78 


434,029  00 

5,()32  50 

340,376  00 

lf»,454  13 

405,959  00 

4,989  84 

76,747  00 

1,429  73 

10,000  00 

168  00 

119,058  00 

1,104  00 

$14,.S92,275  00  i  $327,694  41 
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REPORT. 


Office  of  Insurance  Commissioner,  ) 
San  Francisco,  July  19,  1886.       | 

To  the  Hon.  George  Stoneman,  Governor  of  California: 

In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  Section  595  of  the  Political  Code, 
I  herewith  present  the  eighteenth  annual  report  of  this  department,  show- 
ing in  detail  the  condition  and  business  of  the  fire,  marine,  life,  and  other 
insurance  companies  transacting  business  in  this  State  during  the  year 
ending  the  thirty-tirst  day  of  December,  1885,  together  with  the  receipts 
and  expenditures  of  the  office  for  the  same  period,  as  shown  by  the  records 
made  by  my  predecessor,  which  are  relied  upon  as  correct,  I  having  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  the  office  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  April  last. 

On  September  14,  1885,  the  Universal  Accident  Indemnity  Company  of 
San  Francisco  was  authorized  to  transact  business.  On  December  10, 1885, 
its  certificate  of  authority  was  revoked,  as,  upon  examination,  the  company 
was  found  to  be  insolvent. 

In  the  month  of  INIarch,  1886,  the  Western  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance 
Company  discontinued  business,  having  reinsured  all  outstanding  risks  in 
the  State  Investment  and  Insurance  Company. 

Soon  after  assuming  the  duties  of  this  office,  complaint  was  made  to  me 
that  the  Sun  Fire  Office  Company  of  London,  England,  had  not  complied 
with  the  law  governing  foreign  insurance  companies,  recpiesting  me  to 
withdraw  its  certificate  of  authority  to  do  business  in  this  State  until  it 
had  complied  with  the  law.  My  action  relating  thereto  is  explained  by 
the  following  correspondence: 

Law  Offke  of  Henry  Perry,  230  Montgomery'  Street,  ) 
1S.\N  Francisco,  May  10,  188().      j 

.T.  C.  L.  W.\D.swoRTH,  Esq.,  Insurance  Commissioner,  California  Street,  City: 

Sir:  I  beg  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Sun  Fire  Office  of  London,  a  for- 
eign insurance  corporation,  has  not  complied  with  the  State  law  regarding  foreign  insur- 
ance corporations.  For  jiarticulars  I  beg  to  refer  to  papers  on  tile,  and  to  an  article 
published  in  the  Coast  Review,  Vol.  XXI,  Ko.  ,S,  p.  204. 

As  the  papers  were  filed  before  your  appointment,  the  matter  has  probably  escaped 
your  attention. 

I  would  feel  obliged  by  your  informing  me  what  j^ou  propose  doing  in  the  premises. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

(Signed:)  '  HENRY   PERRY. 

Office  of  Insurance  Commissioner,  ) 
San  Francisco,  May  12,  1886.     | 
Henry  Perry,  I<]sq.,  230  ^Tonti/oinerj/  Street,  San  Frnncisco: 

Dear  Sir:  Yours  of  the  tenth  instant  received,  in  which  you  call  my  attention  to  the 
"Sun  Fire  Oftice  of  London,"  and  ask  me  what  I  propose  to  tlo  in  the  premises.  In  reply 
I  would  say  that  when  any  formal  charge  or  complaint  is  laid  before  me  officially,  I  shall 
then  deem  it  my  duty  to  investigate  the  same. 

Yours,  res])cctfullv, 

J.  C.  L.  WADSWORTH, 

Insurance  Commissioner. 
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Law  Office  of  Henry  Perry,  230  Montgomery  Street,  > 
San  Francisco,  May  19, 1886.      j 

Hon.  J.  C.  L.  Wadsworth,  Insurance  Commissioner  for  California,  City: 

Dear  Sir  :  Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  twelfth  instant,  I  desire  to  state  that  one  of 
my  clients  has  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Sun  Insurance  Company  of  London 
is  doing  an  insurance  business  in  California,  without  having  complied  with  the  laws 
governing  foreign  insurance  companies,  in  not  having  filed  a  proper  statement  as  required 
by  law. 

The  statement  filed  is  deficient  in  the  following  particulars:  ,  • 

First — That  it  fails  to  state  the  amount  of  capital  stock  subscribed. 

Second — The  amount  paid  in  or  engaged. 

Third — Its  assets  in  detail. 

Fourth — That  the  statement  on  file  in  your  office  is  not  signed  and  acknowledged  by  the 
duly  authorized  officers  of  the  company  at  the  home  office,  Init  by  a  person  residing  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  who  holds  a  power  of  attorney  for  the  United  States  only. 

In  short,  the  statement  filed  is  a  United  States  branch  statement  instead  of  a  home 
office  statement,  as  prescribed  by  law. 

As  a  citizen  of  this  State,  I  protest  against  the  company  above  mentioned  being  per- 
mitted to  continue  underwriting  in  California,  until  it  has  complied  with  the  laws  of  this 
State;  and  I  request  you  to  withdraw  its  certificate  of  authority  to  do  business  in  this 
State,  until  it  has  complied  with  the  laws  of  California  governing  foreign  insurance  com- 
panies. 

Yours,  respectfuUv, 

(Signed:)  '  HENRY  PERRY. 


Office  of  In.surance  Commissioner,  ) 
San  Francisco,  May  19,  1886.       J 

Messrs.  Hutchinson  &  Mann,  Agents  of  the  Sun  Fire  Office  Company  of  London: 

Gentlemen:  I  have  received  a  communication  complaining  that  the  Sun  Fire  Office 
Company  of  London  is  doing  an  insurance  business  in  California  without  having  com- 
plied with  the  laws  governing  foreign  fire  insurance  companies,  and  stating  wherein  the 
said  company  has  failed  to  comply  with  the  same,  protesting  against  the  said  company 
being  permitted  to  continue  underwriting  in  California,  and  asking  me  to  withdraw  its 
certificate  of  authority  to  do  business  in  this  State  until  it  has  complied  with  the  law. 

I  deem  it  my  duty,  in  face  of  the  communication,  to  investigate  the  complaint  made, 
and  will  be  pleased  (if  you  desire  so  to  do)  to  have  you  call  at  this  office  and  read  the 
said  communication. 

Yours,  respectfuUv, 

J.  C.  L.  WADSWORTH, 

Insurance  Commissioner. 

Office  of  Insurance  Commissioner,  ) 
San  Francisco,  June  17,  1886.        f 

Hon.  E.  C.  Marshall,  Attorney-General  of  the  State  of  California: 

Dear  Sir:  Inclosed  please  find  letter  from  ]Mr.  Henry  Perry,  stating  that  the  Sun 
Insurance  Company  of  London  is  doing  business  in  this  State  without  having  complied 
with  the  laws  governing  foreign  insurance  companies,  in  not  having  filed  a  proper  state- 
ment as  required  by  law,  protesting  against  the  said  company  being  permitted  to  con- 
tinue underwriting  in  California,  and  requesting  me  to  withdraw  its  certificate  of  authority 
to  do  business  in -this  State,  until  the  law  has  been  complied  with.  I  also  inclose  the 
statement  filed  with  my  predecessor  in  office,  who  granted  the  certificate  of  authority  to 
which  the  objection  of  Mr.  Perry  is  made. 

These  documents  I  submit  to  you  and  respectfully  ask  for  your  written  opinion,  at  as 
early  a  date  as  convenient,  as  to  whether  the  statement  filed  is  or  is  not  such  a  statement 
as  the  laws  of  the  State  require  from  foreign  insurance  companies  to  aUow  them  to  do- 
business  in  California,  and  if  not,  what  my  authority  is  in  the  premises. 
Yours,  respectfuUv, 

.7.  C.  L.  WADSWORTH, 

Insurance  Commissioner. 

Hutchinson  &  Mann,  General  Insurance  Agency, 
322  and  324  California  Street, 

S.\N  Francisco,  July  10,  1886. 

Hon.  J.  C.  L.  Wadsworth,  Insurance  Commissioner  for  California : 

Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Henry  Perry  to  you  of  May  19,  1886,  concern- 
ing the  Sun  Fire  Office  Company  of  London,  England,  a  copy  of  which  letter  we  were 
permitted  to  take  through  your  courtesy,  we  beg  leave  to  reply,  as  foUows: 

Flr.it — The  writer  of  the  letter  who  objects  to  the  company  being:  permitted  to  continue 
underwriting  in  California  states  that  he  is  a  citizen  of  this  State,  but  his  communication 
seems  to  carefully  withhold  from  you  the  information  as  to  whether  he  claims  to  be  a 
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policy  holder  of  the  eoinpany,  or  to  have  any  business  with  it,  and  also  fails  to  inform 
vou  wliether  he  has  any  interest  in  the  matter,  either  direc:t  or  remote.  We  suppose, 
liowever,  that  tlie  fact  of  Mr.  Perry  ])cing  a  citizen  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  authorize  liini 
to  arbitrarily  make  the  inquiry  that, he  does. 

Second — Mr.  Perry's  jirievance  proceeds  on  the  theory  that  the  company  has  not  filed 
the  statement  required  by  law,  and  to  adoj^t  his  own  language,  "in  short,  the  statement 
tiled  is  a  United  States  liranch  statement  instead  of  a  home  oliice  statement  as  prescribed 
by  law."  We  are  informed  that  the  insurance  law  does  not  in  terms  a^iywhere  prescribe 
that  the  statement  must  be  a  home  office  statement  or  a  United  States  branch  statement, 
or  any  other  i)articular  kind  of  a  statement,  but  merely  that  "  the  statement  must  exhibit 
the  conditions  and  affairs  of  any  such  corporation,  person,  firm,  or  association  on  the 
thirty-tirst  day  of  December  then  next  preceding." 

It  therefore  rests  with  the  Insurance  Commissioner  to  say  whether  the  statement  con- 
tains what  it  should  or  not.  We  are  informed  that  the  object  of  a  statement  is  that  the 
assets  disclosed  in  it  may  be  looked  to  for  protection  and  security  to  the  policy  holders 
and  those  transacting  business  with  the  company,  and  that  in  the  event  of  unpaid  losses, 
or  of  the  company  not  meeting  its  obligations,  then  these  assets  may  be  realized  upon 
and  the  proceeds  used  to  discharge  its  obligations.  Can  Mr.  Perry  tell  us  of  what  possi- 
ble utility  it  would  be,  or  who  would  be  further  secured,  by  setting  out  a  statement,  which 
he  calls  a  "  Home  Office  Statement,"  wherein  there  shall  be  enumerated  a  long  line  of 
assets  not  even  in  the  United  States,  but  all  situated  in  a  foreign  land  where  the  combined 
power  of  all  the  Courts  of  America  could  not  reach  those  assets  or  use  them  to  discharge 
the  American  obligations  of  the  company. 

The  statement  on  file  sets  out  in  detail  all  assets  in  America. 

Third — The  fact  exists  that  this  company  was  authorized  by  your  predecessor,  Hon. 
George  A.  Knight,  as  Insurance  Commissioner,  to  transact  insurance  business  in  this 
State,  and  it  holds  the  certificate  of  authority  so  to  do  from  the  insurance  department  of 
the  State.  We  are  informed  that  such  certificate,  granted  by  the  State,  can  only  be 
revoked  through  judicial  process  in  the  Courts,  and  in  the  name  of  the  State. 

The  .statement  now  on  file  in  your  office  was  accepted  by  vour  predecessor  as  being  in 
compliance  with  the  law,  and  we  assume  that  having  been  thus  accepted,  it  would  stand 
as  such  until  judicially  declared  to  be  invalid,  and  until  the  time  arrives  for  another 
statement  to  be  filed  under  the  law. 

It  is  just  possible  that  the  insurance  law  of  this  State,  for  which  your  office  is  certainly 
not  responsible,  exacts  the  statement  referred  to  by  Mr.  Perry,  and  if,  after  a  full  consid- 
eration of  the  question,  yon  should  demand  it,  we  will,  at  the  proper  time,  do  everything 
in  our  power  to  comply  with  siich  demand.    Awaiting  your  further  advices,  we  remain, 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

(Signed.)  HUTCHINSON  &  MANN, 

General  Managers  for  the  Sun  Fire  Office  Company  of  London,  for  California. 

Office  of  the  Attorney-General  of  the  St.\te  of  C.\LiFOR]sti.\,  ) 

S.\cR.4MENTO,  July  16,  1886.      )" 
Hon.  3.  C.  L.  W.^dsworth: 

De.\r  Sir:  I  have  not  replied  to  your  letter  of  June  seventeenth,  because  I  have  been 
absent  from  the  city  for  the  summer  vacation. 

I  have  carefully  compared  the  statement  filed  by  the  "Sun  Insurance  Company  of 
Lon(1on  "  with  the  provision  of  the  Code  of  California,  and  in  my  opinion  it  does  not  com- 
ply with  its  requirements. 

Mr.  Perry's  objection  is  well  taken.  Since  the  foreign  company  applies  for  the  certifi- 
cate, the  foreign  company  must  make  the  disclosure  of  its  condition  required  by  the  Code, 
and  the  s'tatement  of  the  condition  of  the  American  branch  is  not  sufficient.  The  section 
is  so  plain  there  is  no  room  for  construction  or  need  for  the  citation  of  other  sections  to 
support  my  view  of  it. 

As  to  your  authority  in  the  premises,  it  goes  no  further  than  to  notify  the  delinquent 
company  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  statement,  and  to  require  it  to  cease  underwriting  in 
this  State  till  a  lawful  statement  is  filed.  The  authority  of  the  Commissioner  goes  no 
further,  as  no  power  is  given  him  to  recall  or  cancel  a  certificate  issued  by  his  predeces.sor. 

Respectfullj', 

(Signed:)  E.  C.  MARSHALL, 

Attorney-General. 

Office  of  the  Insur.^nce  Commissioner,   ) 
San  Francisco,  Juljr  16, 1886.         j 

Messrs.  Hutchinson  &  Mann,  agents  for  California  of  the  Sun  Fire  Office  Company  of  Lon- 
don. England: 

Gentleaien:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  tenth  instant,  replying  to  my  com- 
munication of  May  19,  1886,  wherein  I  gave  you  notice  of  the  complaint  made  by  Mr. 
Henrj'  Perry,  that  your  company  is  doing  an  insurance  business  in  California  without 
having  complied  with  the  law  of  the  State  governing  foreign  insurance  companies,  in  not 
having  filed  a  proper  statement,  protesting  against  the  company  being  piermitted  to  con- 
tinue said  l)usniess,  and  requesting  me  to  withdraw  its  certificate  of  authority  until  the 
law  is  complied  with;  also,  that  I  deemed  it  my  duty  to  investigate  the  same. 
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I  made  a  careful  exaniiuation  of  the  law  and  the  statement  filed,  and  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  complamt  made  was  in  the  main  correct;  but  not  desiring  to  rely  upon 
my  iudgment  alone,  I  called  to  my  assistance  the  legal  adviser  of  this  department,  the 
Attorney-General  of  the  State,  the  Hon.  E.  C.  Marshall.  I  laid  all  the  papers  relating  to 
the  matter  before  him,  requesting  his  opinion  in  writing  concerning  the  same.  The 
Attorney-General  has  com])lied  with  my  request.  By  his  opinion  (a  copy  of  which  I 
herewith  inclose)  he  advises  this  department  that  the  Sun  Fire  Office  Company  of  Lon- 
don has  not  filed  the  statement  required  by  law.  Therefore,  I  hereby  notify  vou  to  dis- 
continue doing  any  insurance  business  in  this  State,  as  agents  or  managers  for  the  Sun 
Fire  Office  Company  of  London,  England,  until  such  time  as  the  statement  required  by 
law  has  been  filed  in  this  office. 

Yours  respectfullv, 

J.  C.  L.  WADSWOETH. 

Insurance  Commissioner. 

I  find,  upon  examination  of  the  records  of  this  office,  that  in  preceding 
years  there  has  been  dehnquencies  in  the  time  for  fihng  the  annual  state- 
ments of  the  insurance  companies  as  required  b}^  Section  617  of  the  Pohti- 
cal  Code,  and  that  the  penalty  for  such  neglect  has  never  been  enforced  for 
the  reasons  as  set  forth  by  a  former  incumbent  of  this  office,  the  Hon.  J.  C. 
Ma^mard.  in  his  annual  report  of  date  August  5,  1S81.  Mr.  Maynard.  in 
calling  attention  to  this,  remarks:  "Wliile  Section  617  of  the  Pohtical 
Code  says  that  •  suits  may  be  instituted '  to  collect  the  imposed  fine,  it 
nowhere  provides  a  fund,  which  is  indispensably  necessary  for  commenc- 
ing and  prosecuting  such  suits.  Then,  again,  the  fine  is  so  excessive  as  to 
defeat  itself.  Were  it  fixed  at  a  more  moderate  sum.  it  would  be  paid 
without  suit,  which  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  will  be  done  at  its  pres- 
ent high  figure.  A  fine  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  a  failure  to  file  the 
statement  within  the  prescribed  time,  and  two  hvmdred  dollars  for  each 
succeeding  month,  would,  in  my  judgment,  be  sufficient  and  eflfective." 

I  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Majmard's  A^ews.  and  as  the  law  has  never  been 
enforced,  and  belie\ang  if  the  penalty  was  reduced  that  the  revenues  of 
the  office  would  be  increased  should  neglect  to  file  the  annual  statements 
in  time  occur  in  the  future.  I  respectfully  recomixiend  that  Section  617  of 
the  Political  Code  be  so  amended  as  to  make  the  penalty  as  above  stated. 
belie\'ing  that  in  all  cases  the  amount  would  be  paid  promptly,  and  without 
a  murmur. 

I  also  found  that  the  appropriation  for  the  annual  office  expenses  was 
exhausted  in  February  last,  consequently  there  has  been  no  money  to  meet 
the  ordinary  expenses  for  rent,  stationery,  fuel,  postage,  etc..  for  the  balance 
of  the  fiscal  year,  to  pro\'ide  for  which  it  ^vill  be  necessary  to  make  pro- 
\dsion  b}"  the  passage  of  a  deficiency  bill. 

The  original  amount  allowed  for  the  annual  expenses  of  the  office  was 
twenty-four  hundred  dollars,  but  has  been  reduced  from  time  to  time  to 
the  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  an  amount  inadequate  to  the  efficient 
conduct  of  the  office. 

The  carpets  in  the  office  have  been  laid  for  between  nine  and  ten  years, 
are  worn  out.  and  need  replacing,  which  cannot  be  done  out  of  the  present 
small  amount  allowed. 

The  office  is  a  source  of  profit  to  the  State.  It  was  created  for  protection, 
and  not  revenue,  and  should  be  allowed  a  sufficient  sum  to  admit  of  its 
being  managed  with  efficiency,  and  maintain  a  respectable  appearance. 

The  gentlemen  managing  the  insurance  interests  say.  with  truth,  that 
they  pay  all  the  fees  exacted  willingly  and  cheerfully,  and  think  they  are 
entitled  to  have  the  office  at  least  on  a  par  with  other  State  offices,  particu- 
larly as  the  receipts  (entirely  paid  by  them)  exceed  the  disbursements  by 
a  large  amount,  as  will  readily  be  perceived  bj'  the  balance  sheet  of  last 
year,  which  shows  a  net  profit  to  the  State  of  $16,688  36. 
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The  appropriation  should  not  be  less  than  two  thousand  dollars  per  year, 
which  amount  I  respectfully  reconniiend  be  placed  in  the  next  appro- 
l)riation  bill  for  the  current  expenses  of  this  office. 

Since  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report,  the  following  named  companies 
have  been  admitted  to  transact  insurance  business  in  this  State: 

Soiitlieni  California Lo.s  Angeles. 

( Tlasgow  and  London Glasgow. 

Union  Central  Life Cincinnati. 

Lloyd's  Plate  Glass New  York. 

Westchester  Fire ' L..New  York. 

Sun  Mutual New  Orleans. 

("oncordia  Fire Milwaukee. 

Merchants' New  York. 

Franklin  Fire Philadelphia. 

Firemen's Newark. 

Caledonia Edinburgh. 

Pacific  Surety San  Francisco. 

Clinton  Fire New  York. 

Atlas London. 

Universal  Accident  Indemnity San  Francisco. 

Anglo-Nevada ' San  Francisco. 

Boyleston  Mutual Boston. 

Sun  Fire  Office London. 

National  Life Montpelier,  Vt. 

.Michigan  Fire  and  Marine Detroit. 

The  following  named  companies  have  ceased  to  do  business  in  this  State: 

( ierniania New  Orleans. 

Mechanics'  Fire Brooklyn. 

New  York  Bowery  Fire New  York. 

Glasgow  and  London Glasgow. 

Universal  Accident  Indemnity San  Francisco. 

Western  Fire  and  Marine San  Francisco. 

Union  Central  Life Cincinnati. 

New  Orleans  Insurance  Association New  Orleans. 

Great  Western .New  York. 

Northwestern  National Milwaukee. 

During  the  year  the  average  percentage  of  losses  to  premiums  on  fire 
risks  was  44.8,  and  on  marine  risks  61.3. 

Below  are  given  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  office  for  the  cal- 
endar year  1885 : 

Receipts. 

Received  during  the  year  for  fees  and  taxes $23,373  40 

Expenditures. 

Office  salaries $4,599  96 

Officerent , 900  00     \ 

•Janitor  and  messenger 690  00 

Blanks  and  stationery ...            295  23 

Fuel 41  00 

Newspapers 36  30 

Incidentals  (postage  stamps,  express  charges,  etc.) 122  55 

6,685  04 

Balance  paid  State  Treasurer $16,688  36 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

J.  C.  L.  WADSWORTH, 

Insurance  Commissioner. 
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EIGHTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 


a:nnual  statements. 


ANGLO-NEVADA  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION. 

Located  at  ^ax  Feaxcisco — Organized  November,  1885. 


WM.  GREER  HARRISON,  President. 


C.  r.  FARNFIELD,  Secretary. 


Joint  stock  capital  authorized $2,000,000  00 

Joint  stock  capital  paid  up  in  cash 500,000  00 

YEAR  ENDING  DECEMBER  31,  188.5. 


Loans  on  bonds  and  mortgages  (first  liens)  upon  which  not  more  than  one 

year's  interest  is  due, 

Interest  accrued  upon  said  bonds  and  mortgages - 

Cash  in  office  and  in  banks _. 

Gross  premiums  in  due  course  of  collection 


Total 


liabilities. 


Gross  premiums  on  fire  risks  running  one  year  or  less,  |14,.307  14; 

unearned  premium,  50  per  cent .?7,158  72 

Gross  premiums  on  fire  risks  running  more  than  one  year,  $741  30; 

unearned  premium,  pro  rata 617  75 

Gross  premiums  on  marine  and  inland  navigation  risk.s,  $3,564  66; 

unearned  premium,  100  per  cent --    3,.564  66 


Commissions  and  brokerage  due  and  to  become  due 
Gross  liabilities,  except  capital  stock 


Surples  as  regards  policy  holders 
Capital  stock  paid  up  in  cash  ..- 


Surplus  over  paid  up  capital  and  all  other  liabilities - 

INCOME. 

Fire.  Marine. 

Net  cash  actually  received  for  premiums  --- $2,977  00    $958  69 

Received  for  interest  on  stocks,  bonds,  and  loans 


$150,000  00 

333  .33 

349,791  94 

16,201  17 

$516,326  44 


Aggregate  income  received  in  cash. 


$11,341  13 
2,237  62 

$13.578  75 

$502,747  69 
500,000  00 

$2,747  69 


$3,935  69 
1,312  50 

$5,248  19 


expenditures. 


^    Paid  for  commissions  and  brokerage 

Salaries,  fees,  and  all  other  charges  of  officers,  clerks,  agents,  and  all  other 

employes 

All  other  payments  and  expenditures 


Aggregate  amount  of  expenditures  in  cash. 


$119  56 

2,420  00 
2,841  37 


$5,380  93 


CALIFORNIA    INSURANCE    COMMISSIONER. 
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AxGLO^iS  EVADA  AssfRANCE  CORPORATION — Continued. 
RISKS  AND  PREMIUMS. 


Fire  Bisks. 


Premiums 
tliereoD. 


Marine  and 
Inland  Risks. 


Pi'eniiums 
thereon. 


Written  during  the  year i  .$1,206,693  00 

Deduct  expirations  and  cancella- 
tions   42,450  00 

In  force  at  the  end  of  the  year...!  .$1,164,243  00 

Deduct  amount  reinsured- .-i  25.000  00 

Net  amount  in  force I  |1,139,243  00 


$16,140  09 
726  35 


1.5,413  74 
365  00 


$628,480  00 

'421,725  00 

$206,755  00 
2,520  00 


$15,048  74  .     $204,235  00 


$4,014  77 

4.34  81 

$3,579  96 
15  30 


$3,564  66 


CALIFORNIA   INSURANCE   COMPANY. 

Located  at  Sax  Francisco — Organized  February,  1861. 


C.  T.  HOPKINS,  President. 


L.  L.  BROMWELL,  Secretary. 


Joint  stock  capital  authorized $600,000  00 

Joint  stock  capital  paid  up  in  cash 600,000  00 

YEAR  ENDING   DECEMBER  31,  1885. 


Value  of  real  estate  owned  by  the  company 

Loans  on  bonds  and  mortgages  (first  hens)  upon  which  not  more  than  cfne 

year's  interest  is  due 

Stocks,  bonds,  and  other  securities  owned  absohiteiy  bj'  the  company: 


$135,6.32  55 
9,000  00 


Par  Value. 

160  United  States  bonds,  4  per  cent $160,000  00 

25  Oakland  Gas  Company  bonds 25,000  00 

15  Los  Angeles  Gas  Companv  bonds 15,000  00 

35  Northern  Pacific  Railroad' bonds 35,000  00 

24  Spring  Vallev  Water  Compan v  bonds 24,000  00 

9  Pacific  Rolling  Mill  Companv  bonds 9,000  00 

272  shares  Bank  of  California  stock  .1 - .  27,200  00 

300  shares  First  National  Bank  stock 30,000  00 

.551  shares  Oakland  Bank  of  Savings  stock 27,.5.50  00 

200  shares  Grangers'  Bank  stock 20,000  00 

100  shares  California  Wire  Works  Company  stock  .  10,000  00 

200  shares  Pacific  Rolling  Mills  Company  stock 20,000  00 

1.50  .shares  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Companv 15,000  00 

200  shares  Wells,  Fargo  &  Company  stock  /_ 20,000  00 

250  shares  Geary  Street,  Park,  andOcean  Railroad 

Companv  stock . 25,000  00 

200  shares  London,  Paris,  and  American  Bank  stock.  20,000  00 
.500  shares  Oakland    Gaslight  and  Heat  Companv 

stock \  .50,000  00 

500  shares  Spring  Vallev  Water  Companv  stock .50,000  00 

300  .shares  Merced  Security  Savings  Bank  stock 30,000  00 


Market  Value. 
$198,400  00 
25.750  00 
15,7.50  00 
39.900  00 
29,340  00 

9,450  00 
44,880  00 
36.000  00 
31,407  00 
12,000  00 

6,000  00 
18,000  00 

6,900  00 
24,000  00 

26,125  00 
18,200  00 

16,7.50  00 

48,000  00 

7,800  00 


Totals $612,7.50  00    .$614,652  00 

Bonds  hypothecated  to  the  company  as  collateral  security  for  cash  loaned 
by  the  company : 

Par  Value.  Blarket  Value.  Am't  Loaned. 
4  bonds  California  Dry  Dock  Company. ..$2,000  00     $2,100  00       $1,000  00 

Cash  in  office  and  in  banks 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  stocks,  not  included  in  "market  value,"  sav- 
ings banks,  etc 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  collateral  loans 

Gross  premiums  in  due  course  of  collection 

Bills  receivable,  not  matured,  taken  for  fire,  marine,  and  inland  risks 


614,652  00 


1,000  00 
173,609  78 

10,474  57 

72  00. 

53,865  09 

12.407  .53 


Total $1,010,713  52 
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California  Insukaxce  Company — Continued. 


LIABILITIE;; 


Losses  adjusted  and  unpaid -.. .t24,8(Kt  00 

Losses  resisted 900  00 


Oross  premiums  on  fire  risks,runniiigdneyearorless,$281,356  12; 

unearned  premium, /iO  percent — fl40,678  0(3 

Gross  premiums  on  tire  risks   running  more  than  one  year, 

$107,752  22;  unearned  premium,  x^ro  rata (il,755  16 

Gross  premium  on  marine  and  inland  navigation  risks,  $4,191  55; 

unearned  premium,  UKl  percent ^ 4.191  •55 

Gross  premium  on  marine  time  risks;  unearned  premium.. 50  per 

cent^ 2.5,11«5  36 


125,709  00' 


231,741  1.3 

Commissions  and  brokerage  due  and  to  become  due 7,507  97 

Gross  liabilities,  except  capital  .stock $2(>4,958  10 

Surplus,  as  regards  policy  holders $74.5,755  42 

Capital  stock  paid  up  in  cash <iCNl,<Xt0  00 

Surplus  over  paid  up  capital,  and  all  other  liabilities $145,7.55  42 

INCOME. 

Fire.  Mariije. 

^'et  cash  actually  received  for  premiums $303,2S4  29      $8.5,672  32  '  $388,956  61 

Received  for  interest  on  bonds  and  mortgages ^   557  6.5 

Received  for  interest  and  dividends  on  stocks  and  bonds •3'X742  17 

Received  for  rents •x97o  00 


Aggregate  income  received  in  cash $427,228  43 

EXPENDIXrEES. 

Fire.  Marine.     I 

Gross  amount  paid  for  losses,  including  $35,918  07,  I 

losses  in  previous  years -' $237,06<>  12      $27,173  19  $261,239  31 

Cash  dividends  paid  stockholders --- --  54,000  00 

Paid  for  commissions  and  brokerage. -i  51,846  20 

Salaries,  fees,  and  aU  other  charges  of  officers,  clerks,  agents,  and  all  other 

emploves  . - -;  30.1-54  68 

Paidfortaxes -i  13,776  12 

All  other  payments  and  expenditures 1  43,-536  77 

Aggregate  amount  of  expenditures  in  cash $457,553  08 


RISKS  AND  PREMIUMS. 


I       Premiums       ,      Harine  and      i    Premiums 
tire  KisKs.        I         thereon.         ;    Inland  Bisks.  thereon. 


In  force  on  December  31  of  pre- 
ceding vear  .  -. 

t 

1 

$30,9.54,447  00 
32,8(i5,082  00 

$447,037  32 
444,9'J3  53 

j 

$70:3,873  00 
6,854,253  00 

$48630  21 

Written  during  the  year 

114,854  98 

Totals    - -- 

$63,819,529  00 
32,017,111  00 

$892,a30  85 
441.099  63 

$7,558,126  00 
6,392.910  00 

$163,485  19 

Deduct  expirations  and  cancella- 
tions  

94,422  45 

In  force  at  the  end  of  the  year  .. 
Deduct  amount  reinsured 

$31,802,418  00 
4,202,176  00 

$450,931  22 
61,822  88 

$l.l<i5.216  00 
2(j9,579  00 

$69,062  74 
14.638  44 

Net  amount  in  force 

$27,600,242  00 

$.389,108  34 

$895,637  00 

$54,424  30 
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•  COMMERCIAL  INSURANCE   COMPANY. 

Located  at  San  Francisco — Organized  February  2G,  1872. 


JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 


CHARLES  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


Joint  stock  'capital  authorized $200,000  00 

.Toint  stock  capital  ^laid  up  in  cash 200,000  00 


YEAH  ENDING  DECEMBER  31,  1885. 


Value  of  real  estate  owned  by  the  company 

Loans  on  bonds  and  mortgages  (first  liens)  upon  which  not  more  than  one 
year's  interest  is  due 

Interest  due  upon  said  bond  and  mortgage  loans 

Stocks  and  bonds  owned  absolutely  by  the  company: 

Par  Value. 

.50  U.  S.  bonds,  4-20's .$50,000  00 

K)  Shasta  County,  California,  bonds 16,000  00 

50  Roeklin  School  District  bonds 5,000  00 

1,900  shares  Merchants'  Exchange  Bank  stock,  in 
liquidation 190,000  00 

205  shares  Spring  Valley  Waterworks  stock 20,500  00 


120  shares  North  Beach  and  Mission  Railroad  Com- 
pany stock 12,000  00 


Market  Value. 

$61,750  00 

17,200  00 

5,100  00 

39,900  00 
19,680  00 


12,000  00 


$293,500  00   $155,()30  00 

Stocks  hypothecated  to  the  company  as  collateral  security  for  cash  loaned 

by  the  company : 

Par  Value.  Market  Value.  Am't  Loaned 
120  shares  California  Furniture  ^lanufac- 

turing  Company $12,000  00    $12,000  00    $4,000  00 

Indorsed  commercial  notes 

Cash  in  office  and  banks 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  stocks,  not  included  in  "market  value" 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  collateral  loans 

Gross  premiums  in  hands  of  agents  and  in  course  of  collection ... 

Bills  receivable,  not  matured,  taken  for  fire,  marine,  and  inland  risks 


Total 


LIABILITIES. 


Losses  in  process  of  adjustment 

Gross  premiums  on  fire  risks,  running  one  year  or  less,  $257,- 

934  10;  unearned  premium,  50  per  cent $128,967  05 

Gross  premiums  on  fire  risks,  running  more  than  one  year, 

.$27,889  19;  unearned  premium,  pro  rata 17,691  35 

Gross    premiums    on    marine    and    inland    navigation    risks, 

$1,0.31  26;  unearned  premium,  100  per  cent 1,031  26 

(iross  premiums  on  marine  time  risks,  $19,3.30  50;  unearned 

premium,  .50  x>er  cent 9,665  25 

Commissions  and  brokerage  due  and  to  become  due 

Return  prenuums . 


$2,000  00 

190,604  58 
1,135  69 


155,630  00 


4,000  00 

950  00 

28,669  50 

979  16 

16  15 

65,444  63 

7,411  00 


$4,56,840  71 


$11,499  31 


157,354  91 
2,750  00 
1,802  77 

Total  liabilities,  except  capital  stock $173,406  99 


Surplus  as  regards  policy  holders 
Capital  stock,  paid  up  in  cash 


Surplus,  oyer  paid  up  capital  and  all  other  liabilities  _ 


$283,433  72 
200,000  00 

$83,433  72 
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EIGHTEENTH   ANNUAL    REPORT   OF   THE 

Commercial  Insurance  Company— Continued. 


INCOME. 

Fire.  Marine. 

Net  cash  received  for  premiums $320,512  27    $33,977  66 

Received  for  interest  on  bonds  and  mortgages 

Received  for  interest  on  stocks  and  bonds  and  collateral  loans 

Received  for  discounts  on  losses 


Aggregate  income  received  in  cash 

EXPENDITURES. 

Fire.  Marine. 

Amount  paid  for  losses,  including  $26,493  00  lo.sses 

in  previous  years $195,747  23    $17,.388  43 

Cash  dividends  paid  stockholders 

Paid  for  commissions  and  brokerage 

Salaries,  fees,  and  all  other  charges  of  officers,  clerks,  agents,  and  all  other 

employes 

Paid  for  taxes 

All  other  payments  and  expenditures _. 


Aggregate  amount  of  expenditures  ia  cash 


$354,489  93 

14,598  12 

5,938  36 

349  81 


$375,376  22 


$213,135  66 
24,000  00 
67,760  00 

26,829  50 

6,.543  25 

23,485  71 


$301,754  12 


RISKS  AND  PREMIUMS. 


_,._.,           1       Premiums             Marine  and 
FireKLSks.       j         thereon.         i    Inland  Risks. 

Premiums 
thereon. 

In  force  on  December  31  of  the 

$15,171,952  00 
24,624,543  00 

$270,772  .51 
394,738  31 

$309,801  00 
2,567,828  00 

$20,375  72 

Written  during  the  year.. 

Totals 

Deduct  expirations  and  cancel- 

41,203  28 

$39,796,495  00 
20,808,009  00 

$665,510  82 

368,887  12 

$2,877,629  00 
2,-596,588  00 

$61,579  00 
41,067  24 

In  force  at  the  end  of  the  year . . . 
Deduct  amount  reinsured" 

$18,988,486  00 
571,826  00 

$298,023  70 
10,800  41 

$281,041  00 
1,500  00 

$20,511  76 
150  00 

Net  amount  in  force 

$18,416,660  00 

$285,823  29 

$279,541  00 

$20,361  76 

CALIFORNIA   INSURANCE   COMMISSIONER. 


FIREMAN'S   FUND   INSURANCE   COMPANY. 

Located  at  San  Francisco — Okisaxizeu  May  3,  1863. 


D.  J.  STAPLES,  President. 


WM.  .T.  DITTTON,  Secretary. 


Joint  stock  capital  authoi'ized SfTSO.OOO 

Joint  stock  capital  paid  up  in  cash 750,0(X) 


Value  of  re'Til  estate  owned  by  the  company - - . 

Loans  on  bond  and  mortgage  (first  liens)  upon  which  not  more  than  one 
year's  interest  is  due 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  said  bond  and  mortgage  loans 

Stocks  and  bonds  owned  by  the  comiianv: 

Par  Value. 

United  States  bonds,  registered  4"s $400,000  00 

Oakland  Citv  Gaslight  Company  bonds 2.5,000  00 

California  Dry  Dock  Company  bonds 20,000  00 

Market  Street  Cable  Railroad'Company  bonds 2.5,000  00 

Pacific  Rolling  Mills  bonds ." 7,000  00 

100  .shares  First  National  Bank  S.  F.  stock 10,000  00 

450  shares  Oakland  Bank  of  Savings  stock  (50  per 

cent  paid  uj)) -     4.5,000  00 

100  shares  North  Beach  and  IMission  R.  R.  stock...     10,000  00 

150  shares  Pacific  Rolling  Mills  stock 15,000  00 

250  shares  Judson  Manirfacturing  Company  stock 

(45  per  cent  paid  up). 25,000  00 

100  shares  California  Dry  Dock  Company  stock 10,000  00 

300  shares  Presidio  and  t'erries  Railroad  Company 

stock  (55  per  cent  paid  up) .'. .     .30,000  00 

370  shares  California  Street  Railroad  Co.  stock 37,000  00 

220  shares  Sutter  Street  Railroad  Company  stock ..     22,000  00 

15  shares  Pioneer  Woolen  Factory  stock. 15,000  00 

2t50  shares  Oakland  Gaslight  and  Heat  Company 

.stock  (20  per  cent  paid  up) .*..    25,000  00 


Market  Value., 
1492,000  00  1 
25,.500  00  ' 
21,000  00 
30,000  00 
7,280  00 
12,000  00 

25,200  00 

9,900  00 

13,500  00 

5,000  00 
4,000  00 

13,500  00 

35,1.50  00 

23,100  00 

6,000  00 

8,500  00 


.^721,000  00    $731,630  00 

Stocks,  bonds,  and  other  securities,  hypothecated  to  the  company  as  col- 
lateral security  for  cash  loaned  by  the  company: 

Par  Value.      Market  Value.      Am"t  Loaned. 
2  bonds  Pacific  Club,  San  Francisco..     $2,000  00        .$2.100  00  $1,. 500  00 

55  shares  Bank  of  Sonoma  County 

.stock '-.      .5,-500  00  6,0.50  00  .5,000  00 

1400  shares    Oakland    Gaslight    and 

Heat  Company  stock 140,000  00        47,60Q  00  30,000  00 

330  shares  Bank  of  Sonoma  County 

stock :..     33,000  00        .36,300  00  20,000  00 

150  shares  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

stock ■-.     15,000  00        15,750  00  13,.500  00 

130  shares   Judson    Manufacturing 

stock 13,000  00  2,600  00^ 

200  shares  California  Iron  and  Steel 

Company  stock 20,000  00  400  00 

1.30  shares  California  Artificial  Stone 

Company  stock 1,300  00  780  00 

10  shares  Knappton   Packing  Co. 

•stock :...      1,000  00  1,200  00  1-        8,.500  00  ! 

Assigned  mortgage  on  real  estate  in 
Alameda  County.  Land  valued 
$2,500;    building,  $4,000.      Insured 

for$3,.500 3,.350  00  3,350  00 

Second    mortgage    on    property    in 

Berkeley ...' 3,000  00  3,000  00 j 

18  bonds  School  District  No.  7,  Gal-  ^ 

latin  County,  Montana 9,000  00  9,000  00  | 

3  bonds  School  District  No.  1,  Law-  J-         1,900  00 

rence  County,  Dakota 1  ,.500  00  1,.500  00  | 

.   5  bonds  Chote'au  County,  Montana..      5,000  00  .5,000  00  j 


$320,000  00 

115,618  00 
690  9S 


731,030  00 


Amount  carried  forward. 


$252,650  00     $134,630  00       $86,400  00  |    $1,207,938  98 
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Par  Vahie. 

Amount  brought  forward $252,650  00 

290  shares  Bank  of  Sonoma  County..     29,000  00 
Assigned  mortgage  on  real  estate  in 
Sonoma    County.      Land     vahied 

$5,000 ;  improvements,  $1,000 4,.340  00 

Assigned  mortgage  on  real  estate  in 
Sonoma  Countj'.  Land  valued 
$5,500 ;  improvements,  $1,200 4,500  00 


Market  Value. 
$134,630  00 
31,900  001 


Am't  Loaned. 
$86,400  00 


4,340  00  1-       26,000  00 


4,.500  00, 


Totals .$290,490  00    $175,370  00      $112,400  00 

Cash  in  office  and  banks 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  bonds  and  stocks,  not  included  in  "  market 


value ' 


Interest  due  and  accrued  on  collateral  loans 

Gross  premiums  in  due  course  of  collection 

Bills  receivable,  not  matured,  taken  for  fire,  marine,  and  inland  risks 

Rents  due  and  accrued,  $260.    Due  from  other  companies  for  reinsurance 
on  losses  already  paid,  $8,812  24 


Total 


LIABILITIES. 


Losses  adjusted  and  unpaid $14,2.56  45 

Los.ses  in  process  of  adjustment 46,427  76 

Losses  resisted-.. 28,057  91 


Total $88,742  12 

Deduct  reinsurance  thereon 6,889  70 


Gross  premiums  on  fire  risks  running  one  year  or  less,  $538,- 

608  43.     Unearned  premium,  50  per  cent .$269,.304  21 

Gross  premiums  on  fire  risks  running  more  than  one  year, 

$265,592  91.     Unearned  premium,  pro  rata 146,678  69 

Gross  premiums  on  marine  and  inland  navigation  risks,  $18,- 

625  66.     Unearned  premium,  100  per  cent 18,625  66 

Gross  premiums  on  marine  time  risks,  .$90,977  28.     Unearned 

premium,  50  jier  cent 45,488  64 

Commissions  and  brokerage  due  and  to  become  due 

Marin e  bill s  payable 

Agents'  balances 


Total  liabilities,  except  capital  stock 


Surplus  as  regards  policy  holders 
Capital  stock  paid  up  in  cash  ..... 


Surplus  over  capital,  and  all  other  liabilities 


INCOME. 

Fire.  Marine. 

Net  ca.sh  received  for  premiums  during  the  year..  $652,864  30    $189,781  79 
Received  for  interest  on  bonds  and  mortgages,  bonds, collateral  loans,  etc... 

Received  for  interest  and  dividends  on  stock 

Received  for  rents 


Total  cash  income 


EXPENDITURES. 

Fire.  Marine. 

Paid  during  the  year  for  losses,  including  $78,777  86, 

losses  of  previous  years $294,754  46    $147,457  24 

Cash  dividends  paid  stockholders 

Paid  for  commissions  and  brokerage 

Salaries,  fees,  and  other  charges  of  officers,  clerks,  agents,  and  all  other 

employes 

Paid  for' taxes 

All  other  payments  and  expenditures 


Total  cash  expenditures. 


$1,207,938  98 


112,400  00 
1.35,113  70 

6,4,56  36 

1,084  20 

108,686  72 

44,445  04 

9,072  24 


$1,625,197  24 


81,852  42 


480,097  20 

9,433  82 

2,545  42 

984  59 


$574,913  45 


$1,0.50,283  79 
750,000  00 


3,283  79 


$842,646  09 
18,644  05 
24,754  33 
21,473  32 


$907,517  79 


$442,211  70 

90,000  00 

106,166  12 

81,784  91 
12,164  29 

97,782  99 


$830,110  01 


CALIFORNIA   INSURANCE    COMMISSIONER. 
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Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Company— Continued. 
RISKS  AND   TREMIUMS. 


^.      -,.  ,                   Premiums 
Firo  Risks.                thereon. 

Marine  and  In- 
land Risks. 

Premiums 
thereon. 

In  force  on  December  31  of  pre- 
ceding vear     -. 

Ii!55,5f;0,738  00 
62,339,413  00 

$761,569  37 
878,018  47 

$2,810,776  00 
16,033,133  00 

$143,3.36  91 

Written  during  the  vear 

328,314  15 

Total-s                                       -  - 

$117,900,151  00 
53,764,672  00 

$1,639,587  84 
742,836  60 

$18,843,909  00 
16,003,980  00 

$471,651  06 

Deduct  expirations  and  cancella- 
tions 

315,015  19 

In  force  at  the  end  of  the  year.-- 
Deduct  amount  reinsured 

$()4,1. 35,479  00 
4,813,246  00 

$S9'^,751  24 
92,549  90 

$2,839,929  00 
980,775  00 

$156,635  87 
47,032  93 

Net  amount  in  force 

$59,322,233  00 

$804,201  34 

$1,859,154  00 

$109,602  94 

HOME  MUTUAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 


Located  at  San  Francisco — Organized  September,  1864. 


J.  F.  HOUGHTON,  President. 


CHARLES  R.  STORY,  Secretary. 


Joint  stock  capital  authorized ■- $300,000  00 

Joint  stock  capital  paid  up  in  cash 300,000  00 


YEAR  ENDING  DECEMBER  31,  1885. 


Value  of  real  estate  owned  by  the  company 

Loans  on  bonds  and  mortgages  (first  liens),  upon  which  not  more  than  one 
year's  interest  is  due 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  all  said  bond  and  mortgage  loans 

Stocks,  bonds,  and  other  securities  owned  by  the  company : 

Par  Value. 

United  States  bonds,  registered  4's $115,000  00 

Bonds  of  Stanislaus  Countv,  California 33,000  00 

Bonds  of  Alameda  County',  California 8,000  00 

Warrants  of  Jefferson  County,  Colorado 4,871  52 


IMarket  Value 

$141,450  00 

35,574  00 

8,640  00 

5,876  33 


$8,000  00  I    .^^^,30,^  00 


$160,871  52    $191,540  33 
Stocks  and  bonds  hypothecated  to  the  company  as  collateral  security  for 

cash  loaned  by  the  company : 

Par  Value.  Market  Value.  Am't  Loaned 
100    shares    Central    Land    Company 

stock $10,000  00 

225  shares  Merced  Security  Savings  Bank 

stock 22,500  00 

50  shares  Central  Land  Company  stock  _      5,000  00 
400  shares  Commercial  Bank  of  San  Jose 

stock 40,000  00 

266   shares  San   Jose   and   Santa   Clara 

Horse  Railroad  Company  stock 26,600  00 

170  shares    Pacific    Gas    Improvement 

Company  stock 17,000  00 

20  shares  San  Francisco  Savings  Union 

stock 5,000  00 


5,625  00  j 
4,000  00 

1,250  00 

20,000  00 

11,000  00 

21,280  00 

7,500  00 

6,800  00  1 

I' 

13,000  00 

9,000  00  J 

Cash  in  office  and  in  banks. 


$126,100  00    $74,705  00    $36,750  00 


Amount  carried  forward 


$169,025  00 

240,2.39  13 
4,378  21 


191,540  33 


36,750  00 
114,643  76 


$756,576  43 
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Amount  brought  forward 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  bonds  and  stocks,  not  included  in ' 
value" 


market 


Interest  due  and  accrued  on  collateral  loans  and  bank  deposits . 

Net  premiums  in  due  course  of  collection 

Cash  in  hands  of  assents. 


Total 


LIABILITIES. 


Losses  adjusted  and  unpaid .$2,fi25  00 

Losses  in  process  of  adjustment 5,3fi0  00 

Losses  resisted 5,200  00 


Gross  premiums  on  fire  risks  running  one  year  or  less,  $222,- 
109  49;  unearned  premium,  50  per  cent.--- $111,054  75 

Gross  premiums  on  fire  risks  running  more  than  one  year, 
$181,607  94;  unearned  premium,  pro  rata 93,893  51 

Net  amount  due  and  to  become  due  for  reinsurance  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Western  Department  of  this  company 

Cash  dividends  remaining  unpaid " 

Due  and  accrued  for  salaries,  rent,  etc 

Due  and  to  become  due  for  taxes -  


Total  liabilities,  except  capital  stock 


Surplus  as  regards  policy  holders 
Capital  stock,  paid  up  in  cash 


Surphis  over  capital,  and  all  other  liabilities 

INCOME. 

Net  cash  received  for  iiremiums  during  the  year 

Received  for  interest  on  bonds  and  mortgages,  bonds,  collateral  loans,  and 

from  all  other  sources --- - .. 

Received  for  rents 


Total  cash  income - 


EXPENDITURES. 

Amount  paid  for  losses,  including  $24,146  27,  losses  in  previous  years 

Cash  dividends  paid  stockholders 

Paid  for  commissions  and  brokerage 

Salaries,  fees,  and  all  other  charges  of  officers,  clerks,  agents,  and  all  other 

employes - 

Paid  for  taxes 

All  other  payments  and  expenditures 

Total  cash  exx)enditures 


$756,576  4.^? 

500  00 

1,224  30 

67,254  20 

10,714  09 


$836,269  02 


$13,185  00 


204,948  26 

82,147  83 

2,723  00 

300  00 

678  30 


$303,982  39 


$532,286  63 
300,000  00' 


$232,286  63 


$487,746  59 

31,680  69 
3,719  05 


$523,146  33 


$289,951  44 

36,000  00 

135,305  30 

37,047  50 

6,781  48 

60,358  07 


$565,443  79 


RISKS  AND  PREMIUMS. 


Fire  Risks. 


Premiums  on 
same. 


In  force  on  December  31  of  the  preceding  vear j  $33,595,519  00 

Written  during  the  year -" 36,350,210  00 


g527,334  27 
585,377  04 


Totals I  $69,945,729  00 

Deduct  expirations  and  cancellations !    30,345,505  00 

In  force  at  the  end  of  the  year .$39,600,224  00 

Deduct  amount  reinsured -I     15,072,860  00 


1,112,711  31 
474,653  10 


$638,058  21 
234,340  78 


Net  amount  in  force $24,527,364  00 


$403,717  43 


CALIFORNIA   INSURANCE   COMMISSIONER. 
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OAKLAND  HOME  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Located  at  Oakland,  Califoknia — Organized  January  16,  1880. 


WM.  P.  JONES,  President. 


WM.  F.  BLOOD,  Secretary. 


Joint  stock  capital  authorized $200,000  00 

Joint  stock  capital  paid  up  in  cash 200,000  00 

YEAR  ENDING  DECEMBER  31,  1885. 


Value  of  real  estate  owned  by  the  company 

Loans  on  bonds  and  mortgages  (first  liens)  upon  which  not  more  than  one 

year's  interest  is  due - 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  all  said  bond  and  mortgage  loans 

Bonds  owned  by  the  company : 

Par  Value.     Market  Value. 

r.  S.  bonds  4i  per  cent ,$.50,000  00      $.56,-375  00 

Cash  in  office  and  banks 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  bonds,  not  included  in  "market  value". 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  bank  deposits 

Gross  premiums  in  due  course  of  collection 

Commissions  due  from  other  companies 

Due  from  other  companies  for  premiums  and  reinsurance ..- 


$90,000  00 

61,168  00 
719  35 


56,375  00 

49,153  83 
187  50 
533  00 

48,939  26 
1,917  55 

13,099  79 


Total 


LIABILITIES. 

Losses  adjusted  and  unpaid $5,009  15 

*  Losses  in  process  of  adjustment 3,891  42 

•Gross  premiums  on  fire  risks  running  one  year  or  less,  $114,- 

505  27;  unearned  premium,  .50  per  cent "- 57,257  63 

Gross  premiums  on  fire  risks  running  more  than  one  year,  $62,- 

714  82;  unearned  premium,  pro  rata 82,780  42 

r'ash  dividends  remaining  unpaid 1 

<'ommissions  and  brokerage  due  and  to  become  due 

Due  to  other  companies  for  premiums  and  reinsurance 


Total  liabilities,  except  capital  stock. 


Surplus  as  regards  policy  holders 
<-'apital  stock  paid  up  in  cash 


Surplus  over  capital  and  all  other  liabilities 

INCO.ME. 

Net  cash  received  for  premiums  during  the  year. 
Received  for  interest  on  bonds  and  mortgages  ... 

Received  for  interest  on  bonds 

Received  for  rents 


Total  cash  income 


EXPENDITURES. 


Paid  for  losses  (including  $7,233  70,  losses  in  previous  years) 

Cash  dividends  paid  stockholders 

Paid  for  commissions  and  brokerage 

•Salaries,  fees,  and  all  other  charges  of  officers,  clerks,  agents,  and  all  other 

emi)loyes 

Paid  fortaxes 

AU  other  payments  and  expenditures 

Total  cash  expenditures 


$322,093  28 


$8,900  57 


90,038  05 

.555  00 

3,695  25 

7,644  61 


$110,833  48 

$211,259  80 
200,000  00 


$11,259  80 


$148,5.52  71 
7,.549  99 
2,250  00 
5,155  00 

$163,.507  70 


$87,928  37 
12,294  50 
24,816  51 

28,635  50 

4,631  64 

21,927  47 


$180,233  99 
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Oakland  Home  Insurance  Company — Continued. 
RISKS  AND  PEEMIUMS. 


Fire  Risks. 


Premiums 
thereou. 


In  force  on  December  31  of  the  preceding  year 
Written  during  the  year -.. 

Totals 

Deduct  expirations  and  cancellations 

In  force  at  the  end  of  the  year 

Deduct  amount  reinsured 

Net  amount  in  force 


1 10,826,029  00 
12,510,102  00 


$23,336,131  00 
10,263,189  00 


$13,072,942  00 
1,722,631  00 


$11,350,311  00 


$163,319  02 
213,425  58 


$376,744  60 
170,004  86 


$206,739  74 
29,410  00 


$177,329  74 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Located  at  Los  Angeles,  California — Organized  February,  1885. 


H.  C.  SIGLER,  President. 


MATTHEW  LONG,  Secretary. 


Joint  stock  capital  authorized  .. $200,000  00 

Joint  stock  capital  paid  up  in  ca,sh 101,325  00 


YEAR  ENDING  DECEMBER  31,  1885. 

assets. 

Loans  on  bond  and  mortgage  (first  liens)  upon  which  not  more  than  one 

year's  interest  is  due. $92,198  00 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  all  said  bond  and  mortgage  loans 1,900  80 

Cash  in  office  and  banks --- 28,501  56 

Gross  premiums  in  due  course  of  collection 33,173  09 

School  order 75  00 

Postage  stamps  and  Government  envelopes 61  40 

Total $155,909  85 

LIABILITIES. 

Losses  in  process  of  adjustment $1,000  00 

Gross  premiums  on  fire  risks,  running  one  year  or  less,  $57,289  32 ; 

unearned  premium,  50  per  cent $28,644  66 

Gross  premiums   on  fire  risks,  running  more  than   one  year, 

$17,846  25;  unearned  premium,  pro  rata 14,977  39  4-3,622  05 

Commissions  and  brokerage  due  and  to  become  due 3,980  77 

Bills  payable 250  54 

Total  liabilities,  except  capital  stock $48,753  36 

Surplus  as  regards  policj'  holders $107,156  4& 

Capital  stock  paid  up  in  cash 101,325  00 

Surplus  over  paid  up  capital  and  all  other  liabilities $5,831  49 

INCOME. 

Net  cash  received  for  premiums  - $83,059  31 

Received  for  interest  on  bonds  and  mortgages 3,084  38 

Total  cash  income $86,143  69 
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EXPENDITURES. 

Amount  paid  for  losses 

Paid  for  commissions  and  brokerage 

Salaries,  fees,  and  all  other  charges  of  officers,  clerks,  agents,  and  all  other 

employes 

Paid  for  taxes --- 

All  other  payments  and  expenditures 

Total  cash  expenditures 


$9,469  94 
13,539  54 

9,263  64 

222  69 

6,966  53 


$39,462  34 


RISKS  AND  PREMIUMS. 


Fire  Risks. 


Premiums 
thereon. 


Written  during  the  year 

Deduct  expirations  and  cancellations 

In  force  at  the  end  of  the  year 

Deduct  amount  reinsured 

Net  amount  in  force.-..- 


$5,368,796  00 
863,777  00 


$4,505,019  00 
316,232  00 


$4,188,787  00 


$101,446  44 
16,826  92 


$84,619  52 
9,483  95 


$75,135  57 


STATE    INVESTMENT   AND    INSURANCE    COMPANY 

Located  at  San  Francisco — Organized  December  31,  1871. 


A.  J.  BRYANT,  President. 


CHARLES  H.  CUSHING,  Secretary. 


Joint  stock  capital  authorized $200,000  00 

Joint  stock  capital  paid  up  in  cash _ 200,000  00 

YEAR  ENDING  DECEMBER  31, 1885. 


Value  of  real  estate  belonging  to  the  company 

Loans  on  bonds  and  mortgages  (first  liens)  upon  which  not  more  than  one 
year's  interest  is  due. _. 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  all  said  bond  and  mortgage  loans 

Bonds  owned  by  the  company: 

Par  Value.    Market  Value. 

United  States  bonds,  4  per  cent $50,000  00    $62,000  00 

Sonoma  County  bonds,  0  per  cent 10,000  00      10,800  00 

Montgomery  Avenue  bonds,  6  percent 10,000  00        3,000  00 


$70,000  00    $75,800  00 

Cash  in  office  and  in  banks _, 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  bonds,  not  included  in  "market  value" 

Gross  premiums  in  due  course  of  collection 

Rents  due  and  accrued 

Salvage  due  on  losses  already  paid 


$150,859  13 

72,515  00 
354  00 


75,800  00 
8,523  27 
1,160  00 

33,464  8() 

65  00 

3,035  03 


Total $345,776  29 
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LIABILITIES. 


Losses  in  process  of  adjustment $3,9)9  02 

Losses  resisted 3,173  80 


Gross  premiums  on  fire  risks,  running  one  year  or  less,  $119,- 
539  58;  unearned  premium,  50  per  cent $59,769  79 

Gross  premiums  on  fire  risks,  running  more  than  one  year,  $40,- 
727  92;  unearned  premium,  pro  rata 22,024  12 

Cash  dividends  remaining  unpaid 

Commissions  and  brokerage  due  and  to  become  due 

Amount  due  First  National  Bank 


Total  liabilities,  except  capital  stock 


Surplus  as  regards  policy  holders  . 
Capital  stock  paid  up  in  cash 


Surplus  over  capital  and  all  other  liabilities 

INCOME. 

Net  cash  received  for  premiums 

Received  for  interest  on  bond  and  mortgage  loans 

Received  for  interest  on  bonds,  and  from  other  sources 
Received  for  rents 


Total  cash  income 


EXPENDITURES. 


Amount  paid  for  losses,  including  $17,557  51,  losses  of  previous  years 

Cash  dividends'  paid  stockholders 

Paid  for  commissions  and  brokerage 

Salaries,  fees,  and  all  other  charges  of  officers,  clerks,  agents,  and  all  other 

employes - 

Paid  for  taxes 

All  other  payments  and  expenditures -, 

Total  cash  expenditures 


$7,142  82 


81,793  91 

1,041  00 

1,005  68 

94  37 

$91,077  78 

$254,698  51 
200,000  00 

$54,698  51 

$146,778  36 

4,465  80 

3,709  86 

11,086  00 

$166,040  02 

$99,751  44 
23,389  00 
31,043  19 

15,170  00 

2,094  03 

19,548  5S 

$190,996  24 

RISKS  AND  PREMIUMS. 


Premiums 
thereon. 


In  force  on  December  31  of  the  preceding  year  . 
Written  during  the  year 


Totals . 


$14,906,683  00 
9,666,679  00 


$24,573,362  00 
Deduct  expirations  and  cancellations i      14,537,728  00 

In  force  at  the  end  of  the  year 

Deduct  amount  reinsured 


Net  amount  in  force - 


$10,035,634  00 
182,500  00 


$9,853,134  00 


$234,861  82 
156,430  56 


$391,292  38 
228,200  13 


$163,092  25 

2,824  75 

$160,267  50 
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SUN   INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Lot'ATED  AT  San  P^rancisc-o — Organized  Febriaky  1,  1882. 


C.  L.  TAYLOR,  President. 


E.  E.  POTTER,  Secretary. 


.Joint  stock  capital  authorized .$300,000  00 

Joint  stock  capital  paid  up  in  cash 300,000  00 


YEAR  ENDING  DECEMBER  31,  1885. 


Vahie  of  real  estate  owned  by  the  company 

Loans  on  bonds  and  mortgages  (first  liens)  upon  which  not  more  than  one 

year's  interest  is  due - 

Interest  accrued  on  all  said  bond  and  mortgage  loans 

Bonds  owned  by  the  company: 

Par  Value. 

V.  S.  bonds,  3  per  cent |.50,000  00 

Merced  County  (Cal.)  bonds,  5  per  cent .     .34,.500  00 

.Stockton  City  bonds,  (J  per  cent .  - 40,000  CX) 


Market  A'aliie. 
.$.52,000  00 
34,S98  50  ' 
42,000  00  i 


ii;i24,.50O  00    $128,898  50 

Cash  in  office  and  in  banks.  ^ 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  bonds  not  included  in  "market  value" 

(rross  premiums  in  due  course  of  collection 

Bills  receivable,  not  matured,  taken  for  fire,  marine,  and  inland  risks 

Rents  due  and  accrued 

Cash  due  from  agency  companies.-. 


Total 


LIABILITIES. 

Losses  in  process  of  adjustment $7,360  00 

Losses  resisted 1,100  00 


Gross  premiums  on  fire  risks,  running  one  year  or  less,  $130,- 

"73  12;  unearned  premium,  50  per  cent $65,386  56 

Gross  premiums  on  fire  risks,  running  more  than  one  year,  $34,- 

237  84;  unearned  jiremium,  pro  rata 20,585  21 

Gross  premiums  on  marine  and  inland  navigation  risks,  $2,812  19; 

unearned  premium,  100  per  cent 2,812  19 

Gross  premiums  on  marine  time  risks;  unearned  premium,  50 

percent 19,.508  18 

Commissions  and  brokerage  due  and  to  become  due 

Total  liabilities,  except  capital  stock 

Surplus  as  regards  policy  holders 

Capital  stock  paid  up  in  cash 

Surijlus  over  capital  and  all  other  liabilities 


INCOME. 

Fire.  Marine. 

Net  cash  received  for  premiums $146,301  61    .$61,670  46 

Received  for  interest  on  bonds  and  mortgages 

Received  for  interest  on  bonds  and  from  other  sources 

Received  for  rents 


$90,000  00 

■  180,211  00 
2,431  30 


128,898  50 

17,619  03 

2,312  50 

37,573  09 

9,333  33 

375  00 

1,742  85 

$470,496  60 


$8,460  00 


Total  cash  income 


108,292  04 
3,416  08 

,$120,168_12 

$350,328  48 
300,000  00 

$50,328  48 


$207,972  07 

14,075  40 

4,535  04 

5,574  00 

$232,1.56  51 
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EXPENDITUBKS. 

Fire.  3Iarine. 

Paid  for  losses,  including  $13,653  22  losses  of  previous 

years $86,678  81    $34,900  87         $121,579  68 

Cash  dividends  paid  stockholders 22,500  00 

Paid  for  commissions  and  brokerage 31,608  56 

Salaries,  fees,  and  all  other  charges  of  officers,  clerks,  agents,  and  all  other 

emploves 28,825  64 

Paid  for" taxes 2.929  99 

All  other  payments  and  expenditures 21,486  05 

Total  cash  expenditures I       $228,929  92 

RISKS  AKD  PREMIUMS. 

I       TT      T.-  1  Premiums  Marine  aud  Premiums 

I        iireKists.       ,        thereon.  Inland  Risks.  thereon. 

In  force  at  the  end  of  the  preced-  |  !  i 

ing  year i  $11,577,886  00       $157,994  32  I  $1,162,302  00       $42,262  39 

Written  during  the  year 15,027.653  00  j       217,476  00  j    2,254,842  00         70,587  04 

Totals --'  $26,(ja5,539  00  |     $375,470  32  !  $3,417,144  00      $112,849  43 

Deduct  expirations  and  cancel-  i  I 

lations- ',    13,945,636  00  ;       187,591  19  ;    2,571,623  00  :       64,794  .50 

In  force  at  the  end  of  the  vear.-J  $12,ri59,903  00  i     $187,879  13        $845,521  «)       $48,054  93 
Deditct  amount  reinsured- '      1.438,075  00  1         22,868  17         23.3.724  00  6,226  47 


Net  amount  in  force.. '  $11,221,828  00  <     $165,010  98       $611,797  00       $41,828  46 


UNION  INSURANCE   COMPANY. 

Located  at  Sax  Feaxcisco — Orgaxized  Apeil  28,  1865. 


GUSTAYE  TOrCHAED,  President.  JAS.  D.  BAILEY,  Secretary. 

.Joint  stock  capital  authorized r $750,000  00 

Joint  .stock  capital  paid  up  in  cash 750,000  00 

YEAR  ENDING  DECEMBER  31.  1885. 


Yalue  of  real  estate  owned  by  the  company $110,000  00 

Loans  on  bonds  and  mortgages  (first  liens),  upon  which  not  more  than  one  ; 

year's  interest  is  due 203.699  47 

Interest  due  on  all  said  bonds  and  mortgage  loans 1,200  00 

Bonds  owned  by  the  company : 

Par  Value.     Market  Value. 

U.  S.  bonds.  4  per  cent .$500,000  00    $615,000  00  • 

Oakland  Citv  bonds,  CaUf ornia 8,000  00        10,000  00  , 

Alameda  Town  bonds,  California 10,000  00        11,000  00  ; 

Montgomerv  Avenue  bonds 120,000  00        36.000  00  ; 


$638,000  00     $672,000  00 
Amount  carried  forward -• 


672,000  00 


$986,899  47 
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Amount  brought  forward 

Stocks  hypothecated  to  the  company,  as  collateral  security,  for  cash  loaned 

hy  the  com[iany : 

Par  Valiie.     Market  Value.  Am't  Loaned. 
Ill   shares  Spring  Valley  Waterworks  ] 

.stock ...-' $11,100  00    $10,656  00  | 

400  shares  Presidio  and  Ferries  R.  R.  Co.  I 

stock -----  40,000  00      18,400  00  ;-     $35,000  00 

125  shares  San  Francisco  Gaslight  Co.  I 

stock 12,500  00        6,875  00  I 

60  shares  Bank  of  California  stock 6,000  00        9,900  00  J 


$69,600  00    $45,831  00 

Cash  in  office  and  in  banks 

Gross  ]>remiums  in  due  course  of  collection 

Bills  receivable,  not  matured,  taken  for  tire,  marine,  and  inland  risks 

Total 


LIABILITIES. 


Losses  adjusted  and  unpaid $8,026  29 

Losses  in  process  of  adjustment 16,494  00 

Losses  resisted 4,000  00 


Gross  premiums  on  fire  risks,  running  one  year  or  less,  $275,- 

528  21;  unearned  premium,  50  per  cent 137,764  10 

Gross  premiums  on  fire  risks,  running  more  than  one  year, 

$124,413  01 ;  unearned  premium,  pro  rata 1 66,798  82 

Gross    premiums  on    marine    and    inland    navigation    risks, 

$7,408  65;  unearned  premium,  100  per  cent ' 7,408  65 

Gross  premiums  on  marine  time  risks;  unearned  premium,  50 

percent .-- 14,920  00 


Unusecl  balances  of  bills  and  notes,  taken  in  advance  for  prenuums  on 

open  marine  policies 

Casli  dividends  remaining  unpaid 

Commissions  and  brokerage  due  and  to  become  due 


$986,899  47 


•35,000  00 


63,289  19 
29,164  70 
11,610  80 

$1,125,964  16 


$28,520  29 


Total  liabilities,  except  capital  stock 


Surplus  as  regards  policy  holders . 
Capital  stock  paid  up  in  cash 


Surplus  over  capital  and  all  other  liabilities . 


INCOME. 

Fire.  Marine. 

Net  cash  received  for  premiums $345,316  25    $86,170  18 

Received  for  interest  on  bonds  and  mortgages 

Received  for  interest  on  bonds,  and  from  other  sources 

Received  for  rents 


Total  cash  income 


EXPENDITURES. 

Fire.  Marine. 

Paid  for  losses,  including  $49,833  98  losses  of  previous 

years  .- $159,986  87    $68,901  90 

Cash  dividends  paid  stockholders 

Paid  for  commissions  and  brokerage 

Salaries,  fees,  and  all  other  charges  of  officers,  clerks,  agents,  and  all  other 

employes 

Paid  for' taxes 

All  other  payments  and  expenditures 


Total  cash  expenditures 


226,891  57 

2,246  23 

582  00 

1,600  00 


$259,840  09 

$866,124  07 
750,000  00 

$116,124  07 

$431,486  43 

13,835  09 

23,119  15 

8,902  00 

$477,342  67 

$228,888  77 
59,628  00 
84,358  44 

41.598  83 
12;235  91 
34,734  71 

$461,444  66 
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Usiox  IxsiKAXcE  Company — Continued. 
RI8KS  AND  PREMIUMS. 


'       Fire  Kisks. 

Premiums       i      Marine  and      |     Premiums 
thereon.        \    Inland  Risks,    j       thereon. 

In  force  on  December  31  of  the 

$26,582,929  00  :     $3.59,(i58  56  1     $956,492  00  ^     $37,513  30 

^^  ritten  Vluring  the  year 

31,240,027  00          390,234  48  i     9,472,571  00        112,355  55 

Totals 

Deduct  expirations  and  cancella- 
tions   

$57,822,956  00  !     $749,893  04  $10,429,063  00      $149,868  85 
27,-302,700  00         .339,285  32       9,493,387  00  '     107,906  40 

In  force  at  the  end  of  the  year..- 
Deduct  amount  reinsured 

$30,520,256  00        $410,607  72  |     $935,676  00        $41,9f)2  45 
795,458  00            10,6(36  50  i        127,040  00           4,713  75 

Net  amount  in  force 

$29,724,798  00  1     $399,941  22        $808,636  00  ;     $37,248  70 

;                                          I 

PACIFIC  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Located  at  San  Feaxcisco — Organized  December  28, 1867. 

GEORGE  A.  MOORE,  President.                                             J.  X.  PATTON,  Secretary. 

Joint  stock  capital  paid  up  in  cash $100,0(X)  00 

YEAR  ENDING  DECEMBER  31,  1885. 

income. 

Cash  received  for  premiums  for  first  year's  insurance $71,358  14 

Cash  received  for  premiums  for  subsequent  year's  insurance. .-    288,350  87 

Total... .$359,709  01 

Deduct  amount  paid  for  reinsurance ... 842  40 

$358,866  61 

Received  for  interest  on  mortgage  loans 61,177  14 

Received  for  interest  on  bonds  and  dividends  on  stocks 528  48 

Received  for  interest  on  premium  notes . 3,886  48 

Received  for  interest  on  other  debts  due  the  company 1,622  63 

Received  for  registered  policy  fees 58  00 

Total  income $426.139  34 

DISBUR-SEMENTS. 

Paid  for  losses  and  additions $151,253  91 

Paid  for  matured  endowments  and  additions 24,630  9(i 

Paid  to  annuitants 600  (X) 

Paid  for  surrendered  policies 65,430  00 

Paid  for  dividends  to  policv  holders 29,793  83 

Paid  for  dividends  to  stockholders 10,945  00 

Paid  for  commissions  to  agents 27,708  29 

Paid  for  salaries  and  travelfng  expenses  of  managers  of  agencies  and  agents.  16,136  58 

Paid  for  medical  examiners' fees 2,698  50 

Paid  for  salaries  and  other  compensations  of  officers  and  other  office  em- 

ploves  21,388  19 

Paid  for  taxes 1,098  91 

Paid  for  rent 2,587  35 

Paid  for  furniture  and  fixtures -  301  94 

Paid  for  advertising 2,260  72 

Paid  for  printing  and  stationery,  postage,  legal  fees,  and  miscellaneous  items  11,1.34  24 

Loss  and  gain.. •- 245  61 

Total  disbursements $368,214  03 
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ASSETS. 

("ost  value  of  real  estate,  exclusive  of  incumbrances 

Loans  on  bonds  and  mortgages  (first  liens)  on  real  estate 

Loans  secured  by  pledge  of  bonds,  stocks,  or  other  marketable  collaterals.. 

Premium  notes  on  policies  in  force 

Loans  made  in  cash  to  policy  holders  on  this  company's  policies,  assigned 

as  collateral . 

Cash  value  of  bonds  and  stocks 

Cash  in  office  and  in  banks 

Merchandise 

Interest  due  and  accrued  bond  and  mortgage  loans 

Interest  accrued  on  bonds  and  stocks 

Interest  accrued  on  collateral  loans .■.. 

Interest  accrued  on  premium  notes 

Gross  premiums  due  and  unreported  on  policies  in  force  Decem- 
ber 31,  1885 - .^54,834  03 

Gross  deferred  premiums  on  policies  in  force  December  31,  1885.    14,034  66 

Total .$6^868  69 

Deduct  loading  on  above  gross  amount 14,.502  89 


Total  admitted  assets 


$157,528  04 

831,312  25 

5,544  24 

(34,100  84 

19,621  78 

6,958  39 

121,408  95 

4,749  93 

52,069  23 

169  50 

>      1,288  95 

6,636  87 


54,365  80 
$1,.325,7.54  77 


liabilities. 


Claims  for  death  losses  and  matured  endowments  in  process  of  adjustment.  .$17-500  00 

Net  present  value  of  all  the  outstanding  policies  in  force  on  December  31,  ' 
1885,  computed  according  to  the  American  experience  table  of  mortality,  i 
with  4.\  per  cent  interest I-.!      1,150,333  00 

Total  liabilities 

Surplus  as  regards  policy  holders 


premium  note  account. 

Premium  notes  on  hand  December  31  of  preceding  year $.58,548  40 

Premium  notes  received  during  the  year 1 _  !55,440  59 

Deductions  during  the  year  as  follows : 

Premium  notes  used  in  payment  of  losses  and  claims $2,2.38  13 

Premium  notes  used  in  purchase  of  surrendered  policies 8,757  40 

Premium  notes  used  inpayment  of  dividends  to  policyholders.  1,457  08 

Premium  notes  redeemed  by  makers,  in  cash . 36,243  03 


$1,173,8.33  00 
151,921  77 


Balance  of  premium  notes  at  the  end  of  the  year. 


$113,988  99 


49,888  15 


$64,100  84 
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Pacific  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company — Continued. 
EXHIBIT  OF  POLICIES. 


Whole  Life  Pol- 
icies. 

Endowment 
Policies. 

All  other  Pol- 
icies. 

Total   Number 
.\ND  Amounts. 

No.    j    Amount. 

No. 

Amount. 

No. 

Amount. 

No. 

Amount. 

Policies  and  additions 
in  force  at  the  end  of 
the  jirevious  year 

2,42(i 
9  774 

$6,579,6.33 

7,313,196 

14,000 

306 

130 

2 

$718,022 

257,114 

2,000 

271 

$585,500 

3,003 
2,904 

$7,883,155 
7.-170.310 

5  !     '  ifi.'ooo 

55,300 

55,300 

Additions  by  dividends 

7,000 

2,389 

9,389 

Totals 

5,203 

$13,913,829 

438 

$979,525 

271 

$640,800 

5,912 

$15,534,154 

Deduct  policies  ceased 

to  be  in  force : 
By  death 

47 

$133,602 

2 
23 

$9,596 
22,969 

3 

$5,000 

52 
23 
632 
161 
219 
4 
259 

$148,198 

22,969 

By  expiry  (term)                 632 

2,091,000 

427,500 

522,000 

33,500 

466,000 

2,091,000 
480,500 

Bv  surrender .     .     _     . 

138 

20 

39 

...... 

42,000 

90,000 

2,000 

6,000 

3 

18 
3 

11,000 

38,000 

6,500 

By  lapse 

162 

1 

256 

650,000 

By  change  and  decrease 
Not  taken 

42,000 
472,000 

Total  terminated 

1,236 

$3,673,602 

87 

$172,565 

27 

$60,500 

1,350 

$3,906,667 

Net      numbers      and 
amounts  in  force  at 
the  end  of  the  year. . . 

3,967 

$10,240,227 

351 

$806,960 

244 

$580,300 

4,562 

$11,627,487 

Policies  reinsured 

2 

$28,471 

2 

$28,471 
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PACIFIC  SURETY  COMPANY. 

Located  at  San  Francisco — Organized  May  6,  1885. 


WALLACE  EVERSON,  President. 


E.  F.  GREEN,  Secretary. 


Joint  stock  capital  authorized !f  100,000 

Joint  stock  capital  paid  up  in  cash 4fJ,875 

YEAR  ENDING  DECEMBER  31,  1885. 


Loans  on  bonds  and  mortgages  (first  liens)  upon  which  not  more  than  one 

year's  interest  is  due 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  all  said  bond  and  mortgage  loans 

Cash  in  office  and  in  banks 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  deposits  in  savings  banks 

Gross  premiums  in  due  course  of  collection 

Rents  due  and  accrued 

Total i 

LIABILITIES. 

Gross  premiums  on  all  risks  running  one  year  or  less,  $2,909  39;  unearned 

premium,  50  per  cent 

Due  and  accrued  for  salaries,  rent,  etc 

Total  liabilities,  except  capital  stock 

Surplus  as  regards  policy  holders 

Capital  stock  paid  up  in  cash 


•118,800  00 

220  22 

26,()5fi  12 

393  75 

774  00 

10  00 


$46,854  09 


$1,454  69 
350  00 


Net  cash  received  for  premiums. 
Received  from  all  other  sources . . 


$1,804  69 
45,049  40 
46,875  00 


Total  cash  income - 


EXPENDITURES. 

Paid  for  commissions  and  brokerage —  -- 

Salaries,  fees,  and  all  other  charges  of  officers,  clerks,  agents,  and  all  other 

employes -- 

All  other  payments  and  expenditures 

Total  cash  expenditures. 


$2,174  39 
136  25 

$2,310  64 


$80  15 

1,900  00 
1,749  37 


$3,729  52 


RISKS  AND  PREMIUMS. 


Risks. 

Premiums 
thereon. 

Written  during  the  year 

$29G,133  00 
3,900  00 

$2,948  39 

39  00 

$292,233  00 

$2,909  39 
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Table  No.  48. 

Statement  of  Office  Collections,  showing  amounts  collected  from  the  different  Companies  for  the 
iiearjending  December  31, 1885,  for  filing  and  certifying  copies  of  papers,  taxes,  and  substitu- 
tion of  securities. 


Amount. 


Anglo-Nevada 

California - - . 

Commercial 

Fireman's  Fund. .- 

Home  Mutual 

Oakland  Home . 

Southern  California 

State  Investment 

Sun 

Union 

Western  Fire  and  Marine. - 

JEtna J 

Agricultural 

Allemannia 

Alliance  Marine 

Amazon 

American *. . .  _ 

American  Central 

American  Fire 

Atlas.-- 

Baloise 

Boatman's  Fire  and  Marine - 

Boston  Marine 

Boyleston  Mutual 

British  America 

British  and  Foreign  Marine. 

Caledonian 

Canton  

China  Traders' 

Chinese .. 

Citizens',  of  Missouri 

Citizens',  of  New  York 

Citj'  of  London  Fire 

Clinton  Fire 

Commercial  Union 

Concordia  Fire 

Connecticut  Fire - . . 

Continental 

Danube 

Eliot - 

Farragut  Fire _  _ 

Fire  Association 

Fire  Insurance  Association. 

Firemen's,  of  Baltimore 

Firemen's,  of  New  Jersey. -- 

Fonciere . 

Franklin  Fire 

German - 

German- American 

German  Fire 

Germania  Fire 

Germania 

Glasgow  and  London 

Glens  Falls 

Girard  Fire  and  Marine - 

Globe  Marine.-- ... 

Great  AVestern.. 

(iuardian  Fire  and  Life 

Hamburg-Bremen _ .  - 

Hamburg-Magdeburg 

Hanover  -  - 

Hartford -. 


$40  00 
20  00 
20  00 
20  00 
20  00 
20  00 
35  00 
20  00 

20  00 

21  00 
20  00 
20  00 

417  00 

351  61 
20  00 
20  00 

312  42 

50  00 

1,110  24 

65  00 

20  00 

343  10 
20  00 
65  00 
20  00 
20  00 
65  00 
20  00 
20  00 
20  00 
50  00 

3(;3  97 
20  00 
65  00 
20  00 
65  00 
20  00 

515  05 
20  00 

239  65 
72  90 

865  90 
•20  00 
20  00 
65  00 
20  00 
65  00 
20  00 

682  05 

593  73 

447  90 
20  00 
65  00 

341  05 

449  10 

20  00 
30  00 

21  00 
20  00 
20  00 

099  52 
20  00 


Amount  brought  forward 

Helvetia  Marine 

Helvetia  Swiss  Fire 

Home 

Howard 

Imperial 

Insurance  Co.  of  North  America. 

Ins.  Co.  of  the  State  of  Penn 

International  Marine 

Irving 

Lancashire 

Lion  Fire 

Liverpool  and  London  and  Globe 

London  

London  and  Lancashire 

London  and  Pro\incial  Fire 

London  and  Provincial  Marine-. 

Magdeburg  General -.. 

Manchester  Fire 

Mannheim 

Man  On 

Manufacturers' Fire  and  Marine. 

Maritime 

Mechanics'  Fife 

Merchants',  of  New  Jersey 

Merchants',  of  New  York 

National 1... 

National  Fire,  of  New  York 

National  Fire,  of  Connecticut 

National  Fire  and  Marine -. 

National  Marine 

New  Hampshire  Fire 

New  <-)rleans  Insurance  Ass'n  .  - 

New  York  Bowery  Fire  

New  Zealand - 

Niagara  

North  American 

North  British  and  Mercantile 

North  China 

Northern 

North  German  Fire 

Northwestern  National 

Norwich  Union 

On  Tai  __ 

Oregon  Fire  and  Marine 

Orient 

Pacific  Fire 

Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania  Fire 

People's 

Phenix 

Phoenix,  of  Connecticut 

Phtenix,  of  London 

Prescott 

Providence-Washington 

Prussian  National 

C^ueen 

Reliance  Marine 

Royal 

Scotti-sh  L'nion  and  National 

Sea 


Securitv. 


Amount  carried  forward. 
9  ^* 


$9,192  19  :      Amount  carried  forward .$19,730  27 


$9,192  19 

20  00 

20  00 

1,014  27 

210  55 

•  20  00 

1,482  45 

283  27 

20  00 

179  25 

20  00 

20  00 

20  00 

20  00 

20  00 

20  00 

20  00 

20  00 

20  00 

20  00 

20  00 

1,407  02 

20  00 

147  50 

370  74 

65  00 

20  00 

131  30 

20  00 

20  00 

20  00 

20  00 

20  00 

164  03 

20  00 

392  91 

166  55 

20  00 

20  00 

20  00 

20  00 

20  00 

20  00 

20  00 

20  00 

20  00 

353  .55 

345  48 

951  70 

171  .52 

1,257  38 

20  00 

20  00 

166  55 

456  06 

20  00 

20  00 

20  00 

20  00 

21  00 
20  00 
20  00 
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Amount  brought  forward j  $19,730  27 

SaintPaul '  265  46 

South  British  Fire  and  Marine  ..  20  00 

Springfield  Fire  and  Marine 821  43 

Standard  Marine -  30  00 

Star  Fire 41  05 

Straits 20  00 

Svea  Fire  and  Life i  20  00 

Sun  Mutual >  65  00 

Switzerland  Marine •  20  00 

Teutiinia i  20  00 

Tham  es  and  Mersey 20  00 

TheMarine ^  20  00 

Traders 20  00 

Transatlantic  Fire 20  00 

Transatlantic  Marine 20  00 

Union,  of  Pennsylvania.- .'<  505  52 

Union,  of  Hong  Ivong I  20  00 

Union  Fire  and  Marine 20  00 

Union  Marine -  20  00 

United  Fire  Reinsurance 20  00 

United  States  Fire 60  67 

Universal  Marine - 20  00 

Washington  Fire  and  Marine 414  73 

Westchester  Fire 40  00 

Western 20  00 

Williamsburg  City  Fire 1  204  33 

Yangtsze !  20  00 

Pacific  Mutual  Life 60  00 

iEtna  Life !  20  00 

Brooklyn  Life 20  00 


Amount  carried  forward. 


$22,618  46 


Amount  brought  forward 

Connecticut  Mutual  Life 

Equitable  Life 

Germania  Life 

Hartford  Life  and  Annuity 

Manhattan  Life 

Mutual  Benefit  Life 

Mutual  Life 

New  England  Mutual  Life 

Kew  York  Life 

Northwestern  Mutual  Life 

Penn  Mutual  Life 

Travelers' 

Union  Central  Life 

Union  Mutual  Life 

United  States  Life 

Washington  Life 

National  Life 

Charter  Oak  Life 

Phoenix  Mutual  Life.--   

Pacific  Surety • 

Accident  Insurance  Company  of 

North  America 

American  Steam  Boiler 

American  Surety 

Fidelity  and  Casualty 

Hartford  Steam  Boiler 

Lloyd's  Plate  Glass 

Metropolitan  Plate  Glass 

Universal  Accident  Indemnity  . . 

Total 


^22,618  46 
20  00 
20  00 
20  00 
20  00 
20  00 
20  00 
20  00 
20  00 
20  00 
30  00 
20  00 
30  00 
65  00 
(>4  94 
30  00 
20  00 
20  00 
20  00 
20  00 
35  00 

20  00 
20  00 
20  00 
20  00 
20  00 
65  00 
20  00 
35  00 


$23,373  40 


I  certify  the  foregoing  to  be  a  full,  true,  and  correct  statement  of  the 
receipts  of  the  Insurance  Department  of  the  State  of  California  for  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-five,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief, 
as  taken  from  the  books  of  the  department. 

J.  C.  L.  WADSWORTH, 

Insurance  Commissioner. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  this  nineteenth  July,  1886. 
[seal.]  GEO.  T.  KNOX,  Notary  Public. 
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STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


JOHN  sl;m:mkrkikIvI3  knos, 


COMMISSIONER. 


FOR   THE    YEARS   1885   AISri>   1886. 
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Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
San  Francisco,  December  1,  1886. 

To  his  Excellency  George  Stoneman,  Governor  of  California : 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  the  Act  of  the  Legislature,  approved  March  3, 
1883,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  the  twenty-seventh  session  of  the  Leg- 
islature, through  you,  the  second  biennial  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics. 

Very  respectfully  yours,  etc., 

JOHN  SUMMERFIELD  ENOS, 

Commissioner. 
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CHAPTER    I, 


WORK  OF  THE  BUREAU. 


The  Act  under  which  this  bureau  is  now  exercising  its  functions  is  as 
follows,  viz. : 

AN  ACT  TO  ESTABLISH  AND  SUPPORT  A  BUREAU   OF  LABOR  STATISTICS. 

[Approved  March  3,  1883.] 

The  People  of  the  State  of  California,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  passage  of  this  Act,  and  every  four  years  there- 
after, the  Governor  of  the  State  shall  appoint  a  suitable  person  to  act  as  Commissioner  of 
a  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  The  headquarters  of  said  bureau  shall  be  located  in  the 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco;  said  Coniuiissioner  to  serve  for  four  (4)  years,  and 
until  his  successor  is  appointed  and  qualified. 

Sec.  2.  The  Commissioner  of  the  bureau,  before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office, 
must  execute  an  official  bond  in  the  sum  of  five  thousand  (5,000)  dollars,  and  take  the  oath 
of  office,  all  as  prescribed  by  the  Political  Code  for  State  officers  in  general. 

Sec.  3.  The  duties  of  the'Comnnssioner  shall  be  to  collect,  assort,  systematize,  and  pre- 
sent, in  biennial  reports  to  the  Legislature,  statistical  details,  relating  to  all  departments 
of  labor  in  the  State,  such  as  the  hours  and  wages  of  labor,  cost  of  living,  amount  of  labor 
required,  estimated  number  of  persons  depending  on  daily  labor  for  their  support,  the 
probable  chances  of  all  being  employed,  the  operation  of  labor-saving  machinery  in  its 
relation  to  hand  labor,  etc.    Said  statistics  may  be  classified  as  follows: 

First — In  agriculture. 

Second — In  mechanical  and  manufacturing  industries. 

Third — In  nuning. 

Fourth — In  transportation  on  land  and  water. 

Fifth— In  clerical  and  all  other  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  not  above  enumerated. 

Sixth — The  amount  of  cash  capital  invested  in  lands,  buildings,  machinery,  material,  and 
means  of  production  and  distribution  generally. 

Seventh — The  number,  age,  sex,  and  condition  of  persons  employed;  the  nature  of  their 
employment;  the  extent  to  which  the  apprenticeship  system  prevails  in  the  various  skilled 
industries;  the  number  of  hours  of  lalDor  per  day;  the  average  length  of  time  employed 
per  annum,  and  the  net  wages  received  in  each  of  the  industries  and  employments  enu- 
merated. 

Eighth — The  number  and  condition  of  the  unemployed,  their  age,  sex,  and  nationality, 
together  with  the  causes  of  their  idleness. 

Ninth — The  sanitary  condition  of  lands,  workshops,  dweinngs,  the  number  and  size  of 
rooms  occupied  by  the  poor,  etc.;  the  cost  of  rent,  fuel,  food,  clothing,  and  water  in  each 
locality  of  the  State;  also  the  extent  to  which  labor-saving  processes  are  employed  to  the 
di^lacement  of  hand  labor. 

Tenth— The  number  and  condition  of  the  Chinese  in  the  State;  the  social  and  sanitary 
habits  ;  number  of  married,  and  of  single;  the  number  employed,  and  the  nature  of  their 
employment;  the  average  wages  per  day  at  each  employment,  and  the  gross  amount 
yearly;  the  amounts  expended  by  them  in  rent,  food,  and'  clothing,  and  in  what  propor- 
tions such  amounts  are  expended  for  foreign  and  home  productions,  respectively;  to  what 
extent  their  employment  comes  in  competition  with  the  white  industrial  classes  of  the 
State. 

Eleventh — The  number,  condition,  and  nature  of  the  employment  of  the  inmates  of  the 
State  Prison,  county  jails,  and  reformatory  institutions,  and  "to  what  extent  their  employ- 
ment comes  in  competition  with  the  labor  of  mechanics,  artisans,  and  laborers  outside  of 
these  institutions. 

Twelfth— AU  such  other  information  in  relation  to  labor  as  the  Commissioner  may  deem 


essential  to  further  the  object  sought  to  be  obtained  by  this  statute,  together  with  such 
strictures  on  the  condition  of  labor  and  the  probable  future  of  the  same  as  he  may  deem 
good  and  salutary  to  insert  in  his  biennial  reports. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  officers  of  State  departments,  and  the  assessors  of  the 
various  counties  of  the  State,  to  furnish,  upon  the  written  request  of  the  Commissioner, 
all  the  information  in  their  power  necessary  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  objects  of  this 
Act:  and  all  printing  required  by  the  bureau  in  the  discharge  of  its  duty  shall  be  performed 
by  the  State  Printing  Department,  and  at  least  three  thousand  (3.000)  copies  of  the  printed 
report  shall  be  furnished  the  Commissioner  for  free  distribution  to  the  public. 

Sec.  5.  Any  person  who  willfully  impedes  or  prevents  the  Commissioner  or  his  deputy 
in  the  full  and  free  performance  of  his  or  their  duty,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
upon  conviction  of  the  same  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  ten  (10)  nor  more  than  fifty  (50) 
dollars,  or  imprisoned  not  less  than  seven  (7)  nor  more  than  thirty  (30)  days  in  the  county 
jail,  or  both. 

Sec  6.  The  office  of  the  bureau  shall  be  open  for  business  from  nine  (9)  o'clock  a.  m., 
until  five  (5)  o'clock  p.  m.,  every  day  except  non-judicial  days,  and  the  officers  thereof  shall 
give  to  all  persons  requesting  it  all  needed  information  which  they  may  possess. 

Sec  7.  The  Commissioner  shall  have  power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  whenever 
in  his  opinion  it  is  necessary,  and  he  may  examine  witnesses  under  oath,  being  hereby 
qualified  to  administer  the  same  in  the  performance  of  his  duty,  and  the  testimony  so 
taken  must  be  filed  and  preserved  in  the  office  of  said  Commissioner;  he  shall  have  free 
access  to  all  places  and  works  of  labor. 

Sec  8.  The  Commissioner  shall  appoint  a  deputy,  who  shall  serve  the  same  time  and 
have  the  same  powers  as  the  said  Commissioner,  as  set  forth  in  the  preceding  sections;  he 
shall  procure  rooms  necessary  for  offices  at  a  rent  not  to  exceed  fifty  (50)  dollars  per  month, 
and  may  provide  the  necessary  furniture  at  an  expense  not  to  exceed  five  hundred  (500) 
dollars. 

Sec.  9.  The  salary  of  the  Commissioner  shall  be  twenty-four  hundred  (2,4<X))  dollars  per 
annum,  and  the  salary  of  the  Deputy  Commissioner  shall  be  fifteen  hundred  (1,500)  dol- 
lars per  annum,  to  be  audited  by  the  Controller  and  paid  by  the  State  Treasurer  in  the 
same  manner  as  other  State  officers  are  paid :  there  shall  also  be  allowed  a  sum  not  exceed- 
ing five  hundred  (500)  dollars  per  annuiu  for  stationery  and  other  contingent  expenses  of 
the  bureau. 

Sec  10.  The  sum  of  ten  thousand  five  hundred  (10,500)  dollars  is  hereby  appropriated 
out  of  any  money  in  the  State  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  the  expenses  of 
the  bureau  for  the  first  two  vears  after  its  organization. 

Sec  11.    This  Act  shall  take  effect  and  he  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  bureau  is  intended  to  cover  a  large  field  of  action, 
and  perform  many  functions. 

These  actions  and  functions  devolved  upon  myself  as  Commissioner  and 
a  deputy,  together  with  such  additional  help  as  the  limited  appropriation 
for  the  support  of  the  bureau  permitted. 

The  attention  of  the  Legislature  should  be  directed  to  the  fact  that 
although  the  im]X)rtance  of  the  bureau  is  at  the  present  time  universally 
recognized,  yet  the  limited  appropriations  as  those  heretofore  made,  pre- 
vent me  from  complying  as  fully  and  successfully  as  is  desirable  with  the 
p^o^'isions  of  the  Act  establishing  and  defining  the  duties  of  the  bureau. 

The  wisdom  of  the  Act  is  clearly  and  fully  established. 

It  is  beyond  all  question  that  a  sufficient  appropriation  should  be  made 
to  render  the  Act  iully  operative. 

Great  labor  and  research  are  naturally  expected  and  have  been  rendered 
in  carrying  out  its  object  to  as  great  an  extent  as  an  economical  applica- 
tion of  the  amount  appropriated  permitted. 

"What  would  be  a  sufficient  appropriation  depends,  of  course,  on  the  work 
accomplished. 

I  suggest  that  an  amount  of  not  less  than  12,500.  or  a  sum  correspond- 
ing to  the  appropriations  made  by  the  Legislatures  of  Massachusetts  and 
New  Jersey  for  like  purnoses.  This  sum  to  be  used  only  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  and  objects  of  the  Act. 

BUREAUS   OF    LABOR    STATISTICS. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics  now  established  in 
the  United  States,  viz.: 


1.  Bureau  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C,  Carroll  D.  Wright,  Commissioner. 

2.  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  of  Massachusetts,  Carroll  D.  Wright,  Chief. 

3.  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics,  of  Pennsylvania,  .loel  B.  McCamant,  Chief. 

4.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  of  Ohio,  L.  McHugh,  Commissioner. 

5.  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  and  Industries,  of  New  Jersey,  James  Bishop,  Chief. 
(5.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  of  Illinois,  John  S.  Lord,  Secretary. 

7.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  of  New  York,  Charles  F.  Peck,  Commissioner. 

8.  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics,  of  Michigan,  C.  V.  R.  Pond,  Commissioner. 

9.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  of  Wisconsin,  Frank  A.  Flower,  Commissioner. 
10.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  of  Iowa,  E.  R.  Hutchins,  Commissioner. 

IL  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  of  Connecticut,  Arthur  T.  Hadley,  Commissioner. 

12.  Bureau  of  Statistics,  of  Indiana,  Wm.  A.  Peelle,  Jr.,  Chief. 

13.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  Inspection,  of  Missouri,  Oscar  Kochtitzky,  Commis- 
sioner. 

14.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  of  California,  John  S.  Enos,  Commissioner. 

15.  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  of  Maryland,  Thomas  C.  Weeks,  Chief. 

16.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  of  Kansas,  Frank  H.  Betton,  Commissioner.  / 

THE    LABOR    QUESTION. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  upon  this  question  by  me  in  the  first  biennial 
report  of  the  bureau,  which  can  be  found  in  the  same  at  page  9,  Chapter  II, 

In  addition  thereto,  I  give  such  further  information  which  I  have  since 
obtained. 

The  returns  of  the  various  County  Assessors  of  the  State,  which  are  pre- 
sented in  full,  exhibit  a  full  and  complete  statement  of  each  county 
returned,  of  all  the  information,  required  by  the  Act. 

WAGES   AND   CONDITIONS   OF    THE    LABORER. 

The  question  of  labor  is  at  the  best  a  very  difficult  one  to  investigate. 

With  the  small  organization  and  meager  financial  resources  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  bureau,  it  is  folly  for  us  to  attempt  extensive  statistical 
investigations. 

The  most  important  question  that  presents  itself  in  the  statistics  of  labor 
is  that  of  wages,  the  next  being  the  cost  of  living. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  question  of  wages  and  earnings  is  one  of 
very  great  importance  in  political  economy  and  politics. 

It  is  a  question  of  ninety  per  cent  of  the  population.  It  is  the  question, 
an  answer  to  which  is  necessary  in  order  to  answer  those  two  other  ques- 
tions, which  are  being  constantly  put,  viz.:  is  the  laboring  man  in  America 
better  off  than  the  laboring  man  in  Europe,  and  is  the  laboring  man  in 
America  as  well  off  as  he  ought  to  be?  meaning,  sometimes,  does  he  get  a 
fair  share  of  the  product  to  which  his  labor  contributes;  meaning,  some- 
times, vaguely,  do  his  wages  allow  him  to  live  in  decency  and  comfort, 
according  to  the  modern  notions  of  decency  and  comfort. 

In  other  words,  wages  or  earnings  are  the  first  and  most  important  item 
in  determining  what  we  may  call  the  "  condition  of  the  laboring  class." 

Although  many  recognize  the  desirability  of  statistics  of  wages,  few 
people  realize  the  difficulty  of  getting  them. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  three  distinct  investigations  which  must  be 
carried  on  before  our  statistics  of  wages  and  condition  of  laborers  are  of 
any  value. 

The  first  is  the  inquiry,  what  are  the  wages  or  earnings? 

The  second  is,  what  are  the  prices  of  the  commodities  which  the  laborer 
consumes,  or  the  cost  of  living? 

And  the  third  is,  in  what  proportion  are  the  wages  applied  to  meeting 
the  different  items  in  the  cost  of  living? 

Each  of  these  questions  has  its  difficulties. 
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For  instance,  the  first  one,  wages  or  earnings. 

A  great  majority  of  laborers  are  paid  by  the  day,  so  that  the  most  con- 
venient form  of  answering  the  question  of  wages  is  to  give  the  day  wages. 

But  in  some  trades  laborers  work  only  a  portion  of  the  year;  in  others 
they  may  be  thrown  out  of  work  at  any  time;  in  many  they  are  forced  to 
be  idle  a  part  of  the  year;  in  all  there  are  days  lost  from  sickness  and 
accident. 

From  the  day's  wages  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  the  year's  earnings, 
and'  the  same  remark  is  true  of  weekly  wages,  and  also  of  monthly. 

Then  the  wage-receiving  class  falls  into  three  subclasses  or  bodies — 
men,  women,  and  children,  which  receive  different  rates  of  wages. 

The  distinction  of  sex  is  easily  drawn,  but  that  between  grown  persons 
and  children  is  not  easy  to  make. 

But  it  is  evident,  however,  that  in  answering  the  question  we  must  have 
some  sort  of  classification,  and  not  mix  up  wages  of  men,  women,  and 
children. 

Again,  the  laboring  class  is  employed  in  many  different  occupations, 
requiring  varying  degrees  of  skill  and  strength. 

Our  only  resource  here  is  to  group  the  laborers  by  employments  and 
occupations,  and  take  the  average  wages  for  men  in  the  same  occupation 
or  particular  work.  It  is  the  only  means  by  which  we  can  get  tables  that 
will  convey  the  exact  information,  or  that  will  be  instructive,  when  com- 
pared with  other  countries. 

To  make  such  tables  has  been  a  very  difficult  task,  and  requiring  exact 
returns  from  employers  and  laborers. 

The  second  question  as  to  cost  of  living,  is  equally  important  with  the 
first  question,  and  is  also  difficult  to  answer. 

Cost  of  living  means  food,  clothing,  fuel,  and  shelter;  and  the  question 
is,  how  far  will  the  wages  of  the  laborer  go  in  providing  him  with  food, 
clothing,  fuel,  and  shelter. 

As  regards  food  and  clothing,  we  must  get  statistics  of  the  prices  of  these 
articles,  that  is  the  retail  prices;-  prices  vary  in  cities,  towns,  and  villages, 
which  makes  it  no  easy  matter  to  get. 

The  question  of  rent  is  especially  difficult  to  solve,  because  high  and  low 
rent  depend  on  the  situation  and  character  of  the  tenement,  which  it  is 
impossible  to  get  at  statistically. 

Finally,  we  must  adjust  the  wages  to  the  cost  of  living;  that  is,  determine 
what  proportion  of  the  income  of  the  laborer  is  devoted  to  payment  of  rent, 
what  proportion  to  subsistence,  and  what  proportion  to  clothing. 

Of  course  it  is  true  that  these  proportions  depend  first  of  all  on  prices 
and  on  rent,  for  where  rents  are  higher  a  larger  portion  of  the  laborer's 
wages  will  be  consumed  in  paying  rent  than  where  rents  are  low. 

But  any  change  in  rents  or  prices  will  have  a  greater  or  less  effect  in  pro- 
portion, as  the  part  of  the  laborer's  income  devoted  to  that  expenditure  is 
large  or  small. 

Again,  the  proportions  depend  on  other  things,  as  on  climate,  since  this 
determines  the  amount  of  fuel,  the  style  of  house,  quantity  of  clothing,  etc. 

When  we  consider  all  these  things  we  see  what  a  difficult  question  it  is 
which  we  have  to  answer. 

In  regard  to  the  methods  of  securing  the  particular  information,  I  will 
say: 

Circulars  and  blanks  to  county  officers,  asking  for  information  as  to  sta- 
tistics, is  generally  ineffective,  because  the  officers  will  not  take  the  trouble 
to  make  returns,  and  there  is  no  method  left  by  which  the  information 
sought  can  be  obtained. 
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Circular  blanks  by  mail  or  personal  application  to  employers  asking  for 
the  information  is  unsuccessful,  owing  to  the  indifference  or  suspicion  of 
the  employer. 

Circular  blanks  by  mail  or  personal  application  to  employes  is  unsuc- 
cessful, because  only  a  few  answer. 

Personal  application  to  employers  to  inspect  their  pay-rolls  is  the  best 
method,  for  we  get  actual  wages  paid,  number  of  days  lost,  etc.;  but  quite 
often  employers  are  not  willing  to  open  their  pay-rolls  to  inspection. 

With  these  various  methods  of  getting  information,  your  Excellency  can 
readily  judge  the  difficulty  with  which  the  bureau  has  to  contend,  in  order 
to  give  correct  statistics. 

Within  the  past  year  a  large  mass  of  information  has  been  collected  in 
the  United  States,  and  when  all  the  facts  are  known,  and  all  the  data  are 
gathered,  I  feel  confident  that  a  solution  to  the  questions  will  be  found. 

It  concerns  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  at  least  ninety  per  cent,  as  I 
said  before,  who  depend  on  daily  work  for  their  daily  living. 

Do  they  get  a  due  share  of  the  product  of  their  labor?  Is  there  a  fair 
distribution  between  the  capitalist  and  the  laborer? 

If  they  do  get  a  due  share,  is  there  a  fair  distribution  of  the  products  of 
industry  ? 

Some  may  be  disposed  to  urge  the  working  classes  to  live  on  cheaper 
foods. 

But  cheaper  foods  may  mean  physical  degeneracy;  but  I  think  it  has 
been  conclusively  shown  that,  as  a  fixed  condition,  they  mean  a  more 
rapid  increase  of  population  than  of  capital,  a  corresponding  decrease  in 
the  rate  of  wages,  a  very  unequal  division  of  wealth  and  power;  they  mean 
a  tendency  to  a  state  in  which  the  democratic  element  is  wanting — where 
the  only  business  of  the  people  is  to  labor,  and  their  only  duty  to  obey. 

The  statistics  available  do  not  answer  the  question  as  to  the  distribution 
of  wealth  with  sufficient  clearness,  but  they  seem  to  denote  that  an  inor- 
dinately large  proportion  goes  to  the  capitalist. 

In  the  United  States  the  census  of  1880  shows  the  amount  paid  for  wages 
was  .$947,953,795,  while  the  portion  of  employers  of  labor  was  $1,024,801,- 
847:  that  is,  $722  net  product  per  capita.  The  workingman  received  $347 
and  his  employer  retained  $375. 

Fifty-two  per  cent  of  the  product  is  taken  for  rent,  interest,  and  profits, 
while  the  remainder  is  given  as  wages  for  the  skill  and  labor  required  in 
the  work  of  production. 

This  may  be  a  fair  and  just  distribution;  the  presumption  is  against  it. 
But  all  data  for  determining  the  question  are  not  at  hand,  and  in  a  prob- 
lem so  hard  of  solution  as  the  equitable  adjustment  of  the  relations  of  capi- 
tal and  labor,  every  term  of  the  equation  ought  to  be  known. 

It  is  not  a  matter  that  touches  the  interests  of  a  class  of  the  community 
merely;  it  touches  the  interests  of  all  classes,  and  of  the  whole  nation. 

Our  greatness,  strength,  and  permanency  on  this  continent  are  intimately 
dependent  on  the  health,  the  character,  the  intelligence,  and  the  independ- 
ence of  the  working  classes. 

I  again  say  that  there  is  no  question  more  difficult  of  solution,  nor  more 
urgent  in  its  demand  for  a  settlement,  than  that  of  the  relative  position  in 
the  future  of  the  wage  workers  to  other  laborers,  physical  and  mental. 

The  first  step  towards  its  solution  is  the  full  recognition  in  the  public 
mind  that  the  question  itself  has  an  actual  living  existence. 

That  it  does  exist  is  evidenced  by  discussions  in  press,  the  pulpit,  and 
legislative  assemblies,  by  the  increase  and  growing  power  of  labor  associa- 
tions, the  demand  for  higher  wages,  for  less  hours  of  labor,  for  increased 
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privileges,  even  where  the  claims  made  are  apparently  unsubstantial  and 
intangible. 

The  more  quickly  the  fact  of  the  existence  and  importance  of  this  ques- 
tion is  recognized,  and  earnest,  honest,  and  able  men  of  all  conditions  of 
life  unite  in  an  effort  for  a  solution  of  it  which  will  render  justice  to  all,  the 
more  quickly  will  threatening  dangers  be  averted. 

Among  many  propositions  advanced  by  some  economists,  is  the  absurd 
one  that  a  cheap,  plain,  and  uniform  diet  should  be  adopted  and  adhered 
to  by  laboring  men. 

It  is  as  illogical  to  regulate  the  diet  and  make  the  manner  of  living  of 
the  poor  conform  to  unbending  rules,  as  it  would  be  to  establish  inflexible 
regulations  for  the  diet  and  mode  of  life  of  the  rich. 

The  use  of  the  products  of  the  earth,  the  loom,  and  the  anvil,  will  be  and 
should  be  regulated  only  by  the  means  to  purchase  and  the  tastes  of  the 
consumer. 

To  solve  the  labor  question,  it  must,  as  before  suggested,  be  fully  under- 
stood to  exist,  and  then  be  solved  in  a  way  consistent  with  moral,  mental, 
and  material  progress. 

When  this  is  properly  understood,  a  great  step  will  have  been  taken  to- 
ward its  proper  solution. 

With  a  just  acknowledgment  of  the  rights  of  the  wage  workers,  I  have 
firm  faith  that  a  solution  satisfactory  and  beneficial  to  all  will  be  arrived 
at. 

In  the  words  of  Bishop  Potter,  of  New  York,  "  What  the  laborer  wants 
from  his  employer  is  fair  and  fraternal  dealing  and  a  recognition  of  his 
manhood,  rather  than  a  condescension  to  his  inferiority." 

If  the  wage  worker  is  met  in  this  spirit,  good  results  must  necessarily 
follow. 

To  so  meet  him,  is  not  only  politic,  but  right. 

From  all  statistics  gathered  I  find  that  there  is  about  twelve  thousand 
men  out  of  employment  in  the  State. 

If  our  State  had  had  in  1880  as  many  inhabitants  and  farms,  according 
to  its  size,  as  the  State  of  Maine,  there  would  have  been  321,545  farms 
instead  of  35,934,  and  3,344,680  inhabitants  instead  of  900,000. 

The  total  area  of  the  New  England  States  (Connecticut  and  Rhode 
Island  omitted).  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania  is  almost  that  of  California. 

According  to  the  census  of  1880,  California  was  producing  only  a  little 
over  one  fifth  of  a  similar  area  of  land. 

At  the  same  time  there  was  in  California  16,593,742  acres  in  farms,  of 
which  10,669,698  were  improved,  having  a  total  value-  of  $262,051,282, 
while  the  combined  States  had  62,087,513  acres  in  farms,  of  which 
42,348,661  acres  were  improved,  having  a  total  value  of  $2,465,601,580. 

Of  these  farms  California  had  35,934,  of  an  average  size  of  461  acres, 
valued  at  $16  per  acre;  and  the  combined  States  had  625,018  farms,  of  an 
average  size  of  97  acres,  valued  at  $30  per  acre. 

On  these  farms,  in  California,  were  living  at  the  time  the  census  was 
taken,  179,670  persons;  while  in  the  other  six  States  of  the  same  extent 
there  were  3,125,090  persons  living  on  farms. 

In  these  latter  figures  lies  the  whole  secret  of  the  wealth  of  production 
of  the  six  States  named  as  compared  with  our  State. 

In  a  word,  it  means  small  farms,  each  farm  supporting  a  family,  and 
giving  employment  to  our  unemploj'^ed  laborers. 

If  California  would  show  the  same  capacity  in  stock-raising  as  Vermont, 
in  proportion  to  its  size — California  is  seventeen  times  larger — it  would 
have  six  times  as  many  horses,  one  hundred  and  fifty  times  as  many  work 
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oxen,  seventeen  times  as  many  milch  cows,  more  than  six  times  as  many 
other  cattle,  nearly  twice  as  many  hogs. 

Yet  in  Vermont  the  stock  is  raised  on  small  farms,  with  all  other  kinds 
of  agricultural  produce,  and  an  extent  of  territory  which  supports  a  soli- 
tary herder  in  California,  supports  fifty  families  in  Vermont. 

If  California  had  as  many  farmers  as  Vermont,  in  proportion  to  her  size, 
instead  of  35,934,  as  existed  in  1880,  there  would  have  been  600,000. 

Were  the  valleys  and  foothills  covered  with  small  farms,  the  wool  pro- 
duct would  be  more  than  doubled,  the  cultivation  of  hops  and  potatoes 
increased  to  meet  the  growth  of  the  market  to  any  extent  required,  while 
butter  and  cheese  would  be  produced  on  a  ratio  with  the  population. 

Owing  to  the  richness  of  its  soil,  California  can  support  a  greater  popu- 
lation than  the  six  States  with  which  comparison  has  been  made,  and  as 
the  population  in  the  agricultural  district  increases  so  will  the  products. 

As  to  live  stock,  the  State  can  support  a  far  greater  quantity  than  the 
Eastern  States,  because  the  dry  season  does  not  require  so  much  stall  feed- 
ing as  do  the  winter  months  in  the  East,  and,  of  course,  on  irrigated  land, 
green  food  in  plenty  can  be  had  all  the  year  round. 

It  will,  therfore,  be  seen  that  California  could  not  only  give  employment 
to  all  of  her  unemployed  laborers,  but  also  maintain  an  agricultural  popu- 
lation of  over  3,000,000,  and  could,  with  such  a  population,  produce  more 
of  the  usual  products  of  those  States  combined,  not  to  speak  of  other  pro- 
ducts impossible  in  the  East,  by  reason  of  the  severity  of  the  climate.  All 
it  wants  is  an  agricultural  population  distributed  over  farms  of  such  size 
that  hired  help  will  be  but  little  required. 

To  obtain  such  population  the  now  large  tracts  of  land  should  be  divided 
into  small  ones,  and  transportation  should  be  reasonably  cheap,  and  then 
all  unemployed  laboring  men  would  have  a  chance. 

EIGHT    HOURS   FOR   LABOR. 

My  views  on  this  subject  were  fully  presented  to  your  Excellency  in  the 
report  upon  the  "  seawall"  investigation,  which  accompanies  this. 

As  I  there  say,  I  again  say,  one  of  the  demands  of  the  wage  worker  is 
that  the  standard  measure  of  a  day's  work  should  be  fixed  at  eight  hours. 

It  is  a  subject  which,  in  a  review  of  the  labor  question  and  situation  by 
the  Legislature,  should  receive  earnest  consideration  and  attention. 

The  advance  of  civilization,  with  new  inventions  and  improved  machin- 
ery, have  lessened  labor  and  increased  production. 

One  of  the  benefits  of  progress  claimed  by  the  laborer  as  owing  to  him,  is 
a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor. 

Under  the  present  sj^stem,  he  is  not  able  to  consume  sufficient  of  the 
increased  product  to  justify  his  employment  at  full  time. 

Stead}^  work  and  no  enforced  idleness  he  earnestly  desires,  and  his  hope 
is  that  such  a  desideratum  can  be  reached  by  reduced  hours  of  labor. 

That  eight  hours  will,  in  the  not  distant  future,  be  the  standard  measure 
of  a  day's  work,  is,  in  my  opinion,  beyond  doubt. 

LABOR-SAVING    MACHINERY. 

Under  this  head,  in  my  "seawall"  report  to  your  Excellency,  I  gave  all 
statistics  which  the  bureau  has  been  able  to  obtain. 

Machinery  in  one  sense  means  the  factory  system,  but  it  is  really  the 
representative  of  the  civilization  of  this  period  so  far  as  mechanics  are  con- 
cerned. 
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There  is  something  educational  in  the  presence  of  machinery. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  machines  made  use  of  under  the  factory  system 
of  industry,  were  invented  by  workmen  who  have  been  desirous  of  finding 
out  easier  and  readier  means  of  performing  their  accustomed  task. 

ARBITRATION    LAWS. 

Much  attention  has  been  given  in  the  Eastern  States  to  arbitration  laws. 

The  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  have  enacted  laws,  which, 
so  far,  have  been  successful  in  many  cases  of  strikes  by  workingmen  in 
settling  grave  and  complicated  questions  between  employers  and  employes. 

The  arbitration  laws  of  this  State  are  general  in  their  features,  and  do 
not  look  toward  settlements  of  questions  growing  out  of  labor  strikes. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  New  York  law,  viz.: 

STATE  BOARD  OF  ARBITRATION. 

Chapter  410. 

An  Act  to  provide  for  the  amicable  adjustment  of  grievances  and  disputes  that  may  arise  between 
employers  and  employes,  and  to  authorize  the  creation  of  a  State  Board  of  Arbitration. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Whenever  any  grievance  or  dispute  of  any  nature  shall  arise  between  any 
employer  and  his  employes,  it  shall  be  lawful  to  submit  the  same,  in  writing,  to  a  Board  of 
Arbitrators  for  hearing  and  settlement.  Said  Board  shall  consist  of  five  persons.  When 
the  employes  concerned  are  members  in  good  standing  of  any  labor  organization,  which 
is  represented  by  one  or  more  delegates  in  a  central  body,  the  said  body  shall  have  power 
to  designate  two  of  said  arbitrators  ;  and  the  employer  shall  have  power  to  designate  two 
others  of  said  arbitrators,  and  the  said  four  arbitrators  shall  designate  a  fifth  person,  as 
arbitrator,  who  shall  be  the  Chairman  of  the  Board.  In  case  the  employes  concerned  in 
any  grievance  or  dispute  are  members  in  good  standing  of  a  labor  organization  which  is 
not  represented  in  a  central  body,  then  the  organization  of  which  they  are  members  shall 
have  the  power  to  select  and  designate  two  arbitrators  for  said  Board,  and  said  Board  shall 
be  organized  as  hereinbefore  j)rovided.  And  in  case  the  employes  concerned  in  any 
grievance  or  dispute  are  not  members  of  any  labor  organization,  then  a  majority  of  said 
employes,  at  a  meeting  duly  held  for  that  purpose,  shalf  designate  two  arbitrators  for  said 
Board,  and  the  said  Board  shall  be  organized  as  hereinbefore  provided. 

Sec.  2.  Any  Board  selected  as  aforesaid  may  present  a  petition  to  the  County  Judge  of 
the  county  where  such  disjjutes  may  arise,  signed  by  at  least  a  majority  of  said  Board,  set- 
ting forth  in  brief  terms  the  nature  of  the  grievance  or  dispute  between  the  parties  to  said 
arbitration,  and  praying  the  license  or  order  of  such  Judge  establishing  and  approving 
said  Board  of  Arbitration.  Upon  the  presentation  of  said  petition  it  shall  be  the  dutj^  of 
the  said  Judge  to  make  an  order  establishing  such  Board  of  Arbitration  and  referring  the 
matter  in  dispute  to  it  for  hearing  and  adjustment.  The  said  petition  and  order,  or  a  copy 
thereof,  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  county  in  which  the  said  Judge 
resides. 

Sec.  3.  The  arbitrators  so  selected  shall  sign  a  consent  to  act  as  such  and  shall  take 
and  subscribe  an  oath  before  an  officer  authorized  to  administer  oaths,  to  faithfully  and 
impartially  discharge  his  duties  as  such  arbitrator,  which  consent  and  oath  shall  be 
immediately  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  county  where  such  dispute  arises.  When 
the  said  Board  is  ready  for  the  transaction  of  business  it  shall  select  one  of  its  number  to 
act  as  Secretary,  and  the  parties  to  the  dispute  shall  receive  notice  of  a  time  and  place  of 
hearing.  The  Chairman  shall  have  power  to  administer  oaths  and  to  issue  subpcenas  for 
the  production  of  books  and  papers,  and  for  the  attendance  of  witnesses,  to  the  same 
extent  that  such  power  is  possessed  by  the  Courts  of  record  or  the  Judges  thereof  in  this 
State.  The  Board  may  make  and  enforce  the  rules  for  its  government  and  the  transac- 
tion of  the  business  before  it  and  fix  its  sessions  and  adjournments,  and  shall  hear  and 
examine  such  witnesses  as  may  be  brought  before  the  Board,  and  such  other  proof  as  may 
be  given  relative  to  the  matter  in  dispute. 

Sec.  4.  After  the  matter  has  been  fully  heard,  the  said  Board,  or  a  majority  of  its  mem- 
bers, shall  within  ten  days  render  a  decision  thereon,  in  writing,  signed  by  them,  giving 
such  details  as  will  clearly  show  the  nature  of  the  decision  and  the  points  disposed  of. 
Such  decision  shall  be  a  settlement  of  the  matter  referred  to  said  arbitrators  unless  an 
appeal  is  taken  therefrom  as  is  hereinafter  provided.  The  decision  shall  be  in  duplicate, 
one  copy  of  which  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  county,  and  the  other 
transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State  Board  of  Arbitration,  hereinafter  mentioned, 
together  with  the  testimony  taken  before  said  Board. 

Sec.  5.    When  the  said  Board  shall  have  rendered  its  decision  its  power  shall  cease. 
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unless  there  may  be  in  existence  at  the  time  other  similar  grievances  or  disputes  between 
the  same  classes  of  persons  mentioned  in  section  one,  and  .in  such  case  such  persons  may 
submit  their  differences  to  the  said  Board,  which  sliali  have  power  to  act  and  arbitrate 
and  decide  upon  the  same  as  fully  as  if  said  Board  was  originally  created  for  the  settle- 
ment of  such  other  difference  or  differences. 

Sec.  f).  Within  thirty  days  after  the  passage  of  this  Act  the  Governor  .shall,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  appoint  a  State  Board  of  Arbitration  to  consist  of  three 
competent  persons,  each  of  whom  shall  hold  his  office  for  the  term  of  three  years.  One  of 
said  persons  shall  be  selected  from  the  party  which  at  the  last  general  election  cast  the 
greatest  number  of  votes  for  Governor  of  the  State,  and  one  of  said  persons  shall  be  selected 
from  the  party  which  at  the  last  general  election  cast  the  next  greatest  number  of  votes 
for  Governor  of  the  State,  and  the  other  of  said  persons  shall  be  selected  from  a  bona  fide 
labor  organization  of  this  State.  If  any  vacancy  happens  by  resignation  or  otherwise,  he 
shall,  in  the  same  manner,  appoint  an  arbitrator  for  the  residue  of  the  term.  If  tlie  Sen- 
ate shall  not  be  in  session  at  the  time  any  vacancy  shall  occur  or  exist,  the  Governor  shall 
appoint  an  arbitrator  to  fill  the  vacancy,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Senate  when  con- 
vened. Said  Board  shall  have  a  clerk  or  Secretary  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Board  to 
serve  one  year,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  keep  a  full  and  faithful  record  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Board,  and  also  all  documents  and  testimony  forwarded  by  the  local  Boards  of 
Arbitration,  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  the  said  Board  may  prescribe.  He  shall 
have  power,  under  the  direction  of  the  Board,  to  issue  subpoenas,  to  administer  oaths  in  all 
cases  before  said  Board,  to  call  for  and  examine  books,  papers,  and  documents  of  any  i^ar- 
ties  to  the  controversy,  with  the  same  authority  to  enforce  their  production  as  is  pos- 
sessed by  the  Courts  of  record,  or  the  Judges  thereof,  in  this  State.  Said  arbitrators  and 
clerk  shall  take  and  subscribe  the  constitutional  oath  of  office,  and  be  sworn  to  the  due 
and  faithful  performance  of  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices  before  entering  upon  the 
discharge  of  the  same.  An  office  shall  be  set  apart  in  the  Capitol  by  the  person  or  persons 
having  charge  thereof,  for  the  proper  and  convenient  transaction  of  the  business  of  said 
Board. 

Sec.  7.  An  appeal  may  be  taken  from  the  decision  of  any  local  Board  of  Arbitration 
within  ten  days  after  the  rendition  and  filing  of  such  decision.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
said  State  Board  of  Arbitration  to  hear  and  consider  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  local 
Boards,  and  promptly  to  proceed  to  the  investigation  of  stich  cases,  and  the  decision  of 
said  Board  thereon  shall  be  final  and  conclusive  in  the  premises  upon  both  parties  to  the 
arbitration.  Such  decision  shall  be  in  writing,  and  a  copy  thereof  shall  be  furnished  to 
each  party.  Any  two  of  the  arbitrators  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
business,  and  may  hold  meetings  at  any  time  or  place  within  the  State.  Examinations  or 
investigations  ordered  by  the  Board  may  be  held  and  taken  by  and  before  any  one  of  their 
number  if  so  directed.  But  the  proceedings  and  decision  of  any  single  arbitrator  shall 
not  be  deemed  conclusive  until  ajiproved  by  the  Board, or  a  majority  tliereof.  Each  arbi- 
trator shall  have  power  to  administer  oaths. 

Sec  S.  The  fees  of  witnesses  shall  be  fifty  cents  for  each  day's  attendajice,  and  four  cents 
per  mile  traveled  by  the  nearest  route  in  getting  to  or  returning  from  the  jilace  where 
attendance  is  required  by  the  Board.  All  subpoenas  shall  be  signed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board,  and  may  be  served  by  any  person  of  full  age  authorized  by  the  Board  to  serve 
the  same. 

Sec  9.  Said  Board  shall  make  a  report  to  the  next  Legislature,  and  shall  include  therein 
such  statements,  facts,  and  explanations  as  will  disclose  the  actual  working  of  the  Board, 
and  such  suggestions  as  to  legislation  that  may  seem  to  them  conducive  to  harmonizing 
the  relations  of,  and  disputes  between  employers  and  the  wage-earning  masses,  and 
the  improvement  of  the  ])resent  system  of  production. 

Sec  10.  Each  arbitrator  shall  be  entitled  to  an  annual  salary  of  three  thousand  dollars, 
payable  in  quarterly  installments  from  the  Treasury  of  the  State.  The  clerk  or  Secretary 
shall  receive  an  annual  salary  of  two  thousand  dollars,  jDayable  in  like  manner. 

Sec  11.  Whenever  the  term  "  employer"  or  "employers"  is  used  in  this  Act  it  shall  be 
held  to  include  "firm,"  "joint  stock  association,"  "company," or  "corporation,"  as  fully  as 
if  each  of  the  last  named  terms  was  expressed  in  each  place. 

Sec  12.    This  Act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

I  recommend  the  passage  of  a  similar  law  by  the  Legislature  of  our 
State,  so  that  any  dispute  which  may  arise  between  the  employer  and 
employe  may  be  settled  amicably. 

APPRENTICE    LAWS. 

The  apprentice  system  has  been  gradually  disappearing  from  the  trades 
and  shops,  much  to  the  detriment  of  the  older  workingnien,  who  labor- 
iously earned  their  right  to  be  classed  as  skilled  mechanics  by  serving  for 
years  under  a  regular  system  of  apprenticeship. 

Superintendents  of  shops,  manufacturers,  and  those  who  employ  skilled 
mechanics  could  do  much  to  elevate  labor  in  giving  employment  to  those 
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who  contributed  the  best  years  of  their  lives  to  acquire  their  trades  the 
preference. 

PROTECTION    OF   CHILDREN. 

The  subject  of  child  labor  should  receive  the  careful  attention  of  the 
Governor  and  Legislature. 

At  present  there  is  no  law  which  directly  regulates  the  employment  of 
children,  and  the  necessity  for  some  legislation  in  reference  to  it  is  apparent. 

The  Federated  Trades  Council  and  several  other  reputable  organizations 
have  repeatedly  requested  that  some  action  be  taken  to  protect  children  pf 
tender  years  from  the  demands  of  selfish  and  often  cruel  and  exacting 
taskmasters. 

It  is  most  desirable  that  an  Act  should  be  passed  abolishing  labor  by 
children  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  especially  in  factories  and  similar 
workshops,  and  properly  regulating  the  employment  of  all  minors. 

HOW   A   WAGE   WORKER   CAN    BETTER    HIMSELF   AND    IMPROVE    HIS   CONDITION. 

The  condition  of  the  wage  worker  can  be  greatly  improved,  on  the  farms 
of  our  State,  if  the  farmer  would  treat  him  good — give  him  good  food  and 
comfortable  quarters  and  kind  treatment. 

In  the  different  trades  and  occupations,  he  could  be  improved  and  bet- 
tered by  the  State  not  allowing  convict  labor  to  come  in  competition  with 
the  labor  of  the  free  man.  By  repealing  all  laws  whereby  all  public  work 
is  performed  b}^  contract,  and  enacting  laws  as  will  require  such  work  to 
be  done  by  day's  work,  and  that  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work, 
not  only  on  public  work,  but  in  all  kinds  of  labor  and  work,  our  laboring 
men  will  be  greatly  benefited. 

An  abrogation  of  the  Burlingame  Treaty,  which  I  have  always  advocated, 
and  a  strict  restriction  of  Chinese  immigration,  will  be  one  of  the  greatest 
benefits  that  our  laborers  could  desire. 

A  large  amount  of  money,  the  earnings  of  the  wage  worker  and  laborer, 
is  unnecessarily  expended  by  him  in  liquors  and  tobacco. 

For  purposes  of  comparison,  to  show  how  much  money  is  expended  in 
the  United  States  for  liquors  and  tobacco,  and  the  necessaries  of  life,  I  give 
the  following  tables  for  the  year  1885: 

For  liquors  and  beer.. ."pgOO.OOO.OOO 

For  tobacco 600,000,000 

Total $1,500,000,000 

For  bread $505,000,000 

For  meat 30.3,000,000 

For  sugar  and  molasses 155,000,000 

For  boots  and  shoes..- 198,000,000 

For  cotton  goods.. 85,000,000 

For  home  and  foreign  missions 5,-500,000 

1,249,500,000 

Difference $250,500,000 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  $2-50,500,000  more  is  expended  for  liquors  and 
tobacco  than  there  is  expended  for  the  actual  necessaries  of  life  in  the 
United  States. 

In  San  Francisco  alone,  in  the  year  1883,  there  was  brewed  415,705 
barrels  of  beer.  There  is  also  in  San  Francieco  twenty-seven  hundred 
saloons  at  the  present  time. 

In  this  one  respect  the  wage  worker  and  laborer  has  the  weapon  in  his 
own  hands,  wherewith  to  better  his  condition  in  life. 
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STRIKES   AND    LOCKOUTS. 

This  office  has  no  data  or  statistics  concerning  strikes  and  lockouts  in 
the  State,  although  we  have  endeavored  to  get  the  same  from  the  Feder- 
ated Trades  Council,  and  have  on  every  occasion  failed. 

But  in  all  cases  of  strikes  and  lockouts,  which  have  come  to  my  notice 
in  a  semi-official  manner,  the  same  has  been  satisfactorily  adjusted  and 
settled  to  both  employer  and  employe,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain. 

LABOR   ORGANIZATIONS. 

Like  religious  organizations,  their  name  is  legion.  They  seek  the  same 
good,  yet  each  maintains  its  distinctive  indi\dduality;  they  agree  as  to 
wrongs  which  should  be  righted,  but  they  differ  widely  as  to  the  remedy 
to  be  applied,  ^^'hile  there  is  a  similarity  of  purpose,  there  is  an  entire 
dissimilarity  as  to  methods. 

The  marked  feature  of  a  "trade  union"  is  protection  against  the  en- 
croachments of  employers,  while  the  society  known  as  the  Knights  of  Labor, 
which  is  classed  as  a  ''trades  union,"  has  a  broader  scope,  embracing 
educational  ideas. 

We  have  no  returns  from  any  distinctively  cooperative  or  mutual  bene- 
fit union. 

Several  of  the  trades  unions  pay  benefits  in  case  of  sickness  or  death, 
and  partake  of  the  character  of  mutual  benefit  or  cooperative  unions. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  platform  of  the  Knights  of  Labor: 

PLATFORM  OF  THE  KNIGHTS  OF  LABOE. 
Adopted  at  Philadelphia,  September  10,  1884. 

The  alarming  developments  and  aggressiveness  of  great  capitalists  and  corporations, 
unless  checked,  will  inevitably  lead  to  the  pauperization  and  hopeless  degradation  of  the 
toiling  masses. 

It  is  imperative,  if  we  desire  to  enjoy  the  full  blessings  of  life,  that  a  check  be  placed 
upon  unjust  accumulation,  and  the  power  for  evil  of  aggregated  wealth. 

This  much  desired  object  can  be  accomplished  only  by  the  united  efforts  of  those  who 
obey  the  divine  injunction,  "In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread." 

Therefore  have  we  formed  the  Order  of  Knights  of  Labor,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing 
and  directing  the  power  of  the  industrial  masses,  not  as  a  political  party,  for  it  is  more. 
In  it  are  crystallized  sentiments  and  measures  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  people;  but  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  when  exercising  the  right  of  suffrage,  that  most  of  the  objects 
herein  set  forth  can  only  be  obtained  through  legislation,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  to 
assist  in  nominating  and  supporting  with  their  votes  only  such  candidates  as  will  pledge 
their  support  to  those  measures,  regardless  of  party.  But  no  one  shall,  however,  be  com- 
pelled to  vote  with  the  majority ;  and  calling  upon  all  who  believe  in  securing  "  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number,"  to  join  and  assist  us,  we  declare  to  the  world  that  our  aims 
are: 

I.  To  make  industrial  and  moral  worth,  not  wealth,  the  true  standard  of  individual  and 
national  greatness. 

II.  To  secure  to  the  workers  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  wealth  they  create,  suflBcient 
leisure  in  which  to  develop  their  intellectual,  moral,  and  social  faculties — all  of  the  ben- 
efits, recreations,  and  pleasures  of  association.  In  a  word,  to  enable  them  to  share  in  the 
gains  and  honors  of  advancing  civilization. 

In  order  to  secure  these  results  we  demand  at  the  hand  of  the  State: 

III.  The  establishment  of  Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics,  that  we  may  arrive  at  a  correct 
knowledge  of  the  educational,  moral,  and  financial  condition  of  the  laboring  masses. 

IV.  That  the  public  lands,  the  heritage  of  the  peojjle,  be  reserved  for  actual  settlers; 
not  another  acre  for  railroads  or  speculators,  and  all  lands  now  held  for  speculative  pur- 
poses be  taxed  to  their  full  value. 

V.  The  abrogation  of  all  laws  that  do  not  bear  equally  upon  capital  and  labor,  and  the 
removal  of  unjust  technicalities,  delays,  and  discriminations  in  the  administration  of 
justice. 

VI.  The  adoption  of  measures  providing  for  the  health  and  safety  of  those  engaged  in 
mining,  manufacturing,  and  building  industries,  and  for  indemnification  to  those  engaged 
therein,  for  injuries  received  througli  lack  of  necessary  safeguards. 

VII.  The  recognition  by  incorporations,  of  trades  unions,  orders,  and  such  other  asso- 
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ciations  as  may  be  organized  by  the  working  masses  to  imi^rove  their  condition  and  pro- 
tect their  rights. 

VIII.  The  enactment  of  laws  to  compel  corporations  to  pay  their  employes  weekly  in 
lawful  money,  for  the  labor  of  the  preceding  week,  and  giving  mechanics  and  laborers  a 
first  lien  upon  the  products  of  their  labor,  to  the  extent  of  their  full  wages. 

IX.  The  abolition  of  contract  system  on  national,  State,  and  municipal  works. 

X.  The  enactment  of  laws  providing  for  arbitration  between  employers  and  employed, 
and  to  enforce  the  decision  of  the  arbitration. 

XI.  The  prohibition  by  law  of  the  employment  of  children  under  fifteen  years  of  age, 
in  workshops,  mines,  and  factories. 

XII.  To  prohibit  the  hiring  out  of  convict  labor. 

XIII.  That  a  graduated  income  tax  be  levied. 
And  we  demand  at  the  hands  of  Congress: 

XIV.  The  establishment  of  a  national  monetary  system,  in  which  a  circulating  medium 
in  necessary  quantity  shall  issue  direct  to  the  people,  without  the  intervention  of  banks; 
that  all  the  national  issue  shall  be  full  legal  tender  in  payment  of  all  debts,  public  and 
private;  and  that  the  Government  shall  not  guarantee  or  recognize  any  private  banks,  or 
create  any  banking  corporations. 

XV.  That  interest-bearing  bonds,  bills  of  credit,  or  notes,  shall  never  be  issued  by  the 
Government,  but,  when  need  arises,  the  emergency  shall  be  met  by  issue  of  legal  tender, 
non-interest  bearing  money. 

XVI.  That  the  importation  of  foreign  labor  under  contract  be  prohibited. 

XVII.  That  in  connection  with  the  Post  Office,  the  Government  shall  organize  finan- 
cial exchanges,  safe  deposits,  and  facilities  for  deposit  of  the  savings  of  the  people  in  small 
sums. 

XVIII.  That  the  Government  shall  obtain  possession,  by  purchase,  under  the  right  of 
eminent  domain,  of  all  telegraphs,  telephones,  and  railroads,  and  that  hereafter  no  charter 
or  license  be  issued  to  any  corporation  for  the  construction  or  operation  of  any  means  of 
transporting  intelligence,  passengers,  or  freight.  And  while  making  the  foregoing  upon 
the  State  and  National  Government  we  will  endeavor  to  associate  our  own  labors. 

XIX.  To  establish  cooperative  institutions,  such  as  will  supersede  the  wage  system,  by 
the  introduction  of  a  cooperative  industrial  system. 

XX.  To  secure  for  both  sexes  equal  pay  for  equal  work. 

XXI.  To  shorten  the  hours  of  labor  by  a  general  refusal  to  work  for  more  than  eight 
hours. 

XXII.  To  persuade  employers  to  agree  to  arbitrate  all  differences  which  may  arise 
between  them  and  their  employes,  in  order  that  the  bonds  of  sympathy  between  them 
may  be  strengthened,  and  that  strikes  may  be  deemed  unnecessary. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  membership  of  the  various  organizations  repre- 
sented in  the  Federation  Trades  Council  in  the  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco,  together  with  details  pertaining  to  each. 

THE    FEDERATED    TRADES. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  membership  of  the  various  organizations 
represented  in  the  council,  so  far  as  returns  have  as  yet  come  to  hand: 

MARITIME   TRADE. 

Pacific  Coast  Marine  Firemen — Membership,  500;  out  of  work,  1.50;  wages,  $50  per  month 
and  found;  prospects,  poor;  work,  continuous;  Chinese,  on  board  several  steamers;  strikes, 
against  Spreckels  Bros.;  apprentice  law,  none. 

Coasting  Maritime  Ofticers — Membership,  120;  out  of  work,  none;  wages,  $50  per  month 
and  found;  work,  during  four  months  of  winter;  about  50  per  cent  are  out  of  work; 
Chinese,  about  25  per  cent  of  men  in  this  line  are  Chinese;  strikes,  none;  apprentice  law, 
none. 

Coast  Seamen's  Union— Membership, ;  out  of  work,  7  per  cent;  will  be  15  per  cent 

in  winter;  wages,  $30,  $35,  and  $40  per  month;  average,  $32  50;  work,  men  work  on  an 
average  eight  out  of  twelve  months;  Chinese,  no  competition  from  them;  strikes,  struck 
in  March  for  rise  from  $20,  $25,  and  $30.  to  $30,  $35,  and  $40,  successful;  now  engaged  in 
Spreckels'  strike,  about  250  men  out  in  consequence;  apprentice  law,  none. 

Steamship  Sailors — Membership,  570;  out  of  work,  150;  wages,  $25  to  $40;  average  be- 
tween $30  and  $40;  prospects,  fair;  work,  continuous;  Chinese,  to  the  extent  of  all  China 
trade;  strikes,  against  Spreckels  Bros.,  100  men  affected;  apprentice  law,  none. 

Ship-joiners — Membership  61;  out  of  work,  about  one  lialf ;  wages,  on  new  work,  $4;  on 
old,  $4  50;  paid  by  the  day;  prospects,  very  poor:  work,  continuous;  Chinese,  do  not  come 
into  competition ;  strikes,  all  engaged  in  both  Union  Iron  Works  and  Spreckels  strike; 
apprentice  law,  none. 

Steamship  Stevedores'  Protective  Union  of  San  Francisco — Membership,  330;  out  of 
work,  110;  wages,  30  cents  per  hour;  prospects,  poor;  work,  for  about  seven  months  in  the 
year;  Chinese,  not  in  competition;  strikes,  none;  apprentice  law,  none. 
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stevedores'  Protective  Union — Membership,  241;  out  of  work,  two  thirds;  wages,  55 
cents  per  hour :  prospects,  very  poor ;  Chinese,  do  not  come  into  competition ;  strikes,  none, 
in  hist  12  months;  a])prentice  law,  none. 

Oakhind  Loiigsliore  Lumbermen  (organized  six  weeks) — Membership,  50;  out  of  work, 
all  at  work  off  and  none;  wages,  $2  to  |2  50  per  day,  paid  by  the  day;  prospects,  fair; 
Chinese,  do  not  come  into  competition;  strikes,  none;  apprentice  law,  none. 

Steam.shipmen's  Protective  Association — Membership,  500;  out  of  work,  none,  but  about 
twenty-five  on  an  average;  wages,  waiters  $25,  cooks  (1)  .i!70,  (2)  $40,  (3)  $30,  by  the  month ; 
work," continuous;  Chinese,  3.50  employed;  strikes,  two  in  last  twelve  months,  the  first 
successful,  second  pending;  apprentice  law,  none;  many  of  the  men  receive  only  appren- 
tice wages  for  men's  work.    In  this  branch  of  business  returns  have  not  yet  been  received. 

FURNITURE   WORKERS,    ETC. 

International  Furniture  Workers'  Union  of  America,  No.  2.5 — Membership,  52;  out  of 
work,  none  at  present;  wages,  $2  to  |3  per  day;  paid  by  day  where  not  piece  work ;  work, 
continuous  for  about  two  thirds  of  the  craft;  slack  for  four  months;  Chinese,  no  competi- 
tion; strikes,  have  been  engaged  in  eight-hour  contest,  which  has  about  failed;  apprentice 
law,  none. 

International  Furniture  Workers'  Union,  No.  15  (German) — Membership,  100;  out  of 
work,  20  per  cent;  employment,  very  uncertain;  wages,  $9  per  week;  paid,  by  day,  hour, 
or  by  piece;  work,  very  irregular;  Chinese,  no  competition;  strikes,  engaged  in  eight-hour 
contest;  apprentice  law,  none. 

Wood  Carvers— Membership, 36;  out  of  work,  30  per  cent  on  an  average;  wages, 30  cents 
per  hour,  paid  weekly;  work,  for  about  nine  months  in  the  year;  prospects,  not  very  good 
for  steady  employment;  Chinese,  no  competition;  strikes,  two,  the  first  for  shorter  hours 
of  labor;  the  second  because  non-union  men  were  employed;  five  men  were  engaged  in 
the  first,  four  in  the  second;  apprentice  law,  none. 

Willow  and  Cane  Workers— Membership,  22;  out  of  work,  none;  wages,  men  work  by 
the  piece;  average  earnings,  .$1  25j)erday;  work  steady  all  the  year  round;  Chinese,  do 
not  come  into  competition  at  present,  having  been  displaced  by  boy  labor;  strikes  have 
been  engaged  in,  six;  cause,  in  each  case,  an  attempted  reduction  of  wages;  five  were  won, 
the  sixth  was  lost;  were  at  the  time  disorganized. 

IRON   TRADES. 

Iron  and  Steel  Workers  of  Oakland — Membership,  60;  out  of  work,  none;  wages,  of  the 
sixty  members  some  three  or  four  are  earning  .$8  per  day,  some  seventeen  are  getting  .$5 
per  day,  the  rest  make  from  $2  to  $4  per  day;  work,  for  about  eleven  months  in  the  year; 
Chinese,  do  not  come  into  competition;  strikes,  one  at  the  beginning  of  this  year;  cause, 
attempted  reduction  of  wages  10  per  cent;  lasted  two  weeks  and  threw  200  men  out  of 
employment;  ended  in  a  compromise;  the  reduction  was  accepted,  but  the  union  was 
recognized  by  the  employers  and  a  scale  of  prices  for  the  year  was  fixed;  apprentice  law, 
no  nailer  is  allowed  to  take  an  apprentice  without  the  consent  of  three  fourths  of  the 
members  of  the  lodge,  and  there  must  not  in  any  event  be  over  one  apprentice  to  every 
hundred  machines. 

Brotherhood  of  Pattern-makers — Membership,  60;  out  of  work,  20  out  on  strike;  wages, 
$3  25  to  $3  75  per  day;  work,  for  ten  months  in  the  year;  Chinese,  do  not  come  iiito  com- 
petition ;  strikes,  one  with  the  Union  Iron  Works ;  apprentice  law,  none. 

PRINTING    TRADES. 

Bookbinders — Membership,  57;  out  of  work,  none;  wages,  average  |3  50  per  day:  work, 
steady  all  year;  Chinese,  do  not  come  into  competition;  strikes,  none;  apprentice  law, 
none,  but  expect  to  formulate  one. 

San  Francisco  Pressmen — Membership,  135;  out  of  work,  40;  prospects,  poor;  wages, 
average  $15  per  week;  work,  slack  in  winter;  Chinese,  do  not  compete;  strikes,  none; 
apprentice  law,  none. 

Oakland  Typographical  Union — Membership,  51;  out  of  work,  one  sixth;  prospects, 
fair;  wages,  work  by  the  piece  and  also  by  the  week ;  in  the  latter  case  wages  average  $15; 
work,  fairly  continuous;  Chinese,  do  not  compete;  strikes,  none;  apprentice  law,  none. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

White  Cooks  and  Waiters— Membership,  800;  out  of  work,  1.50;  prospects,  business  very 
dull;  wages,  cooks  $.50  per  month,  waiters  $40,  kitchen  hands  $20;  work,  continuous  as  a 
rule  in  the  city,  but  not  as  a  rule  in  the  country;  Chinese,  come  very  largely  into  com- 
petition; strikes,  one  strike,  in  which  350  men  were  engaged;  cause,  insulting  rules  being 
posted  up  in  certain  restaurants;  was  settled  in  a  few  hours  by  the  rules  being  taken 
down;  a])prentice  law,  none. 

Tailors— Membership.  244;  out  of  work,  number  not  ascertained;  wages,  where  paid  by 
the  week  will  average  $20;  most  of  the  work  is,  however,  piece  work,  at  which  $15  to  $25 
per  week  can  be  earned;  Chinese, Chinese  and  female  labor  come  largely  into  competition, 
the  report  complaining  of  the  sweating  system  as  being  greatly  in  vogue. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Maker.s — Membership,  533;  out  of  work,  about  one  quarter;  wages,  aver- 
age $12  per  week;  work,  idle  three  months  in  the  year;  Chinese,  come  to  a  very  large 
extent  into  competition;  apprentice  law,  none. 
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Marble  Polishers— Membership,  35;  out  of  employment,  4;  prospects,  fair;  wages,  $2  50 
to  $3  per  day;  work,  slack  for  two  months  in  winter;  Chinese,  do  not  compete;  strikes, 
one,  at  Black's  shop,  last  winter;  cause,  attempted  introduction  of  apprentices,  lasted  one 
week,  and  was  successful ;  apprentice  law,  no  apprentices  are  allowed. 

Bag  and  iSatchel  Makers'  Union— Membership,  16;  out  of  work,  none;  wages,  $2  to  |3  50 
per  day,  paid  weekly;  work,  are  only  working  about  half  time;  Chinese,  do  not  compete; 
strikes,  one,  against  a  30  per  cent  reduction  of  wages,  unsuccessful;  apprentices,  1 
allowed  to  every  6  journeymen. 

Trunk-makers'  LTnion— Membership,  16;  out  of  work,  12;  prospects,  no  prospects  of 
those  out  of  work  getting  it ;  wages,  !t!2  per  day ;  men  are  also  employed  at  piece  work ; 
work,  for  eight  months  in  the  year;  Chinese,  do  not  compete;  strikes,  none;  apprentice 
law,  1  apprentice  to  every  6  journeymen. 

Brass  Workers'  Union— Membership,  35;  out  of  work,  8  per  cent ;  prospects,  very  poor; 
wages,  $2  to  $3  25  per  day,  payable  weekly;  work,  continuous  nearly  all  the  year;  Chinese, 
do  not  compete;  strikes,  none;  apprentice  law,  not  yet. 

Cigar  Packers'  Union,  No.  248— Membership,  50;  out  of  work,  about  one  fifth;  prospects, 
very  poor  at  present;  wages,  men  make  about  $15  per  week  at  piece  work;  Chinese,  severe 
competition ;  strikes,  none ;  apprentice  law,  1  apprentice  to  every  15  men  employed  in  one 
shop. 

Car  Drivers— Membership,  523;  out  of  work,  25  to  30;  prospects,  very  poor;  wages,  |2 
per  day  for  13  hours'  work;  paid  by  the  day;  work,  continuous;  Chinese,  do  not  compete; 
strikes,  1;  cause,  members  discharged  for  belonging  to  this  Assembly  of  K.  of  L.;  result, 
successful;  apprentice  law,  none. 

Can-maker.s— Membership,  14;  out  of  work,  none:  wages,  12  50  to  $4  per  day;  work,  for 
six  months  out  of  the  twelve;  Chinese,  severe  competition ;  strikes,  none;  apprentice  law, 
none. 

Laundry  Workers— Membership,  160:  outof  work,  lOper  cent;  prospects,  doubtful;  wages, 
experienced  workmen  receive  according  to  their  specialty,  $20,  $25,  $30,  $35,  $40,  $45,  and  $50 
and  board  and  lodging,  their  washing  being  also  included.  It  is  said  to  be  very  difficult  to 
give  statistics,  as  the  employers  utilize,  when  possible,  cheap  female  labor;  one  instance 
being  quoted  of  a  woman  employed  at  $25  per  month  being  discharged  to  make  room  for 
a  woman  at  $10  per  month.  Chinese  compete  severely,  working  at  prices  ranging  from  $15 
to  $35  per  month.  Apprentice  law,  none,  but  there  is  a  contract  system  by  which  inex- 
perienced hands  are  taken  for  a  term,  generally  of  six  months  to  one  year,  the  employe 
agreeing  to  take  $10  or  $15  per  month  for  three  months,  $20  for  the  next  three  months, 
and  $25  for  the  last  six  months.  Payment  is,  under  the  agreement,  made  two  months 
after  date,  the  workers  receiving  their  first  month's  payment  at  the  end  of  the  third  month; 
this  system  is  said  to  be  part  of  the  management  of  the  Contra  Costa  Laundry.  Much  of 
the  work  in  the  larger  establishments  is  piece  work,  at  which  somewhat  more  is  earned 
than  by  those  who  work  at  fixed  wages. 

Cigar-makers'  International  Union  of  Oakland— Membership,  50;  out  of  work,  none; 
wages,  $11  per  week;  work,  for  about  nine  and  a  half  months  in  the  year;  Chinese,  severe 
competition;  strikes,  none;  apprentice  law,  one  to  every  shop,  but  there  must  not  be  more 
than  two  apprentices  to  ten  men. 

WAGES   AND    HOURS   OF    EMPLOYMENT. 

•  The  figures  in  the  succeeding  table,  were  collected  by  a  personal  canvass 
in  most  instances,  and  where  it  was  possible,  in  other  cases  by  circulars 
and  written  communications  sent  throughout  the  State.  The  sources  are 
presumed  to  be  reliable,  as  the  largest  and  best  known  factories,  firms,  and 
business  houses  were  called  upon  to  furnish  the  necessary  data  of  hours 
and  wages  paid  by  them  to  the  different  classes  of  labor  they  employ. 
The  average  wages  given  does  not  apply  to  San  Francisco  alone,  nor  were 
they  made  from  the  wages  paid  at  any  single  establishment,  where  the 
average  would  be  extremely  high  or  extremely  low,  neither  does  it  take 
into  consideration  any  enforced  idleness  or  loss  of  time,  but  represents  a 
single  unit  of  payment. 
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Lime  burners 

Lum  bermen 

Macaroni  factory  employes 

Macliinists  _ 

Mai  tmen 

Marble  carvers _ 

Marble  cutters 

Ma rble  letterers 

Marbl e  sawyers 

Match-makers 

Mathenuitical  instrument  makers 

Mattress-makers,  wire 

Messengers 

Messengers,  telegraph  (boys) 

Metal  spinners 

Millers 

Milliners > 

Mill  wrigh  ts 

Miners,  asphaltum  _ 

Miners,  coal 

Miners,  gold,  hydraulic  

Miners,  gold,  placer 

Miners,  goid,  quartz' 

Miners,  granite 

Miners,  gravel 

Miners,  iron 

Miners,  marble 

Miners,  quicksilver 

Miners,  silver _._ 

Mirror  polishers 

Mirror  silverers 

Model-makers 

Molders,  brass 

Molders,  iron  -  . . , , , , .  - . , 
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Varnish-makers  ( boys) 

Varnishers  and  polishers 

Va<iueros 

Wagon-makers - - 

Waiters 

Watch-makers 

Weavers,  carpet 

Weavers,  cotton  (men,  women,  girls,  and  boys) 

Weavers,  jute  (women,  girls,  and  boys) 

\V  ea  vers,  wool 

Weavers,  wool - 

Well  borers,  oil 

\\' heel  Wrights 

White  lead  makers  (men) .-. 

Wiiite  lead  makers  (boys) 

Whiteners .' 

Wine-makers  

Wire  (barb)  fence  makers  .-: 

Wire  cleaners 

Wire  drawers ._ 

Wire  rope  ma  kers 

Wi  re  weavers 

Wood  carvers 

Wood  (!ar vers,  furniture 

Wood  cutters 

Wood  engravers 

Wooden  ware  workers 

Woolen  mill  einploy(is  (men) 

Woolen  mill  emiiloyt^s  (women) 

Woolen  mill  employes  (boys) 

\\'ool  graders 

\Vt K)l  scou  rers 

Wool  sorters 
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CHAPTER     II. 


AGRICULTUML. 


In  addition  to  the  statistics  furnished  by  this  ofhce  to  the  California 
State  Horticultural  Society  in  my  report,  I  also  give  the  following  statis- 
tics, under  the  above  head. 

The  following  figures  show  the  amount  of  green  fruit  shipments  to  the 
Eastern  States  by  rail,  viz.: 


1871 1,832,310 

1872 2,039,972 

1873 --'  2,890,530 

1874 I  5,029,840 

1875... 2,993,720 

1876 I  4,201,730 

1877.. .- -.:  3,818,310 

1878 ...'  2,866,420 


1879 3,126,400 

1880 3,141,500 

1881 7,248.300 

1882 7,919,340 

1883 19,222,580 

1884 .1  11,996,070 

1885(six  months) 23,937,630' 


The  following  figures  show  the  amount  of  dried  fruit  shipments  to  the 
Eastern  States  by  rail,  viz.: 


Tears. 

Poiinds. 

Years. 

Pounds. 

1875                              

548,227 
630,770 
730,710 
259,170 
1,761.750 
412,480 

1881 

1882 

2.074,420 
4,532,350 
3,097,950 

1876 

1877                                        

1883 

1878 

1884. __ _ 

1885  (six  months ) 

2,103,350 
658,630 

1879                  

1880 

The  following  figures  show  the  amount  of  canned  goods  shipments  to  the 
Eastern  States  by  rail,  viz.: 


1872 182,090 

1873 !  678,580 

1874 {  457,290 

1875 759,040 

1876 !  1,529,910 

1877 I  1,731.530 

1878.--- 1,700,930 


1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 (six  months) 


3,111,680 
6,707,650 
18,768.200 
25,163,190 
26,397,700 
21,695,740 
7,068,400 
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Shipments  of  dried  fruits  and  canned  goods  have  been  made  by  steamers 
and  sailing  vessels,  but  the  exact  amount  of  these  cannot  be  obtained. 

It  may  be  noted  here  that  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  1885 — January 
to  June — are  not  the  months  when  dried  fruits  and  canned  goods  are  ship- 
ped in  quantities. 

The  following  figures  show  the  amount  of  raisins  shipped  to  the  Eastern 
States  by  rail,  viz. : 


Years. 

Pounds. 

Years. 

Pounds. 

1874 

220 

1880 

669  660 

1875 

1881  . 

1.490,320 
868  770 

187(1 

68,440 
239,2(;0 
192,8(i0 
942,770 

1882 

1877 

1883 (a  bad  year) 

295,050 

3,150,290 

788  210 

1878 

1884  . 

1879 

1885  (.six  months). 

The  following  figures  show  the  amount  of  green  garden  vegetables  ship- 
ped to  the  Eastern  States  by  rail,  viz.: 


Years. 

Pounds.   1            Years. 

Pounds. 

1874 

261,310 

! 

1880 

41,100 
115,540 
526  870 

1875 

1881  ..  . 

1876 

8,000 

230,110 

20,000 

1882 

1877 

1883 

5,147.310 
5.509,880 
7  410  3L0 

1878 

1884 

1879 

1885  (six  months) 

I  am  unable  to  furnish  any  statistics  relative  to  home  consumption  of 
green  fruits,  dried  fruits,  canned  goods,  or  green  garden  vegetables. 


FARM    LABORERS. 


The  condition  of  the  farmers  and  farm  laborers  has  been  set  forth  in  the 
report  to  said  California  Horticultural  Society,  and  also  in  the  letters 
attached  to  it. 

The  returns  of  the  Assessors,  presented  herewith,  give  in  detail,  by  coun- 
ties, the  statistics  of  the  number  employed,  wages  paid,  and  hours  of 
labor. 

NUMBER  OF  ACRES  SOWN  FOR  THE  CROP  OF  1880. 

The  following  statistics  show  the  number  of  acres  sown  to  cereals  in  the 
State  of  California  for  the  year  1886,  and  the  average  annual  production: 
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WHEAT. 

Number  of  Acres  Sown,  and  Average  Production  per  Acre,  in  Centals — 1SS5. 


Acres  Sown. 


Average — 
Centals. 


Counties. 


Acres  Sowd. 


Average- 
Centals. 


Alameda 

Alpine 

Amador 

Butte 

Calaveras 

Colusa 

Contra  Costa. 

Del  Norte 

El  Dorado... 

Fresno 

Humboldt ... 

Inyo. 

Kern 

Lake 

Lassen 

Los  Angeles,. 

Marin.-' 

Mariposa 

Mendocino... 

Merced 

Modoc  .- 

Mono 

Monterey 

Napa 

Nevada  . 

Placer  

Plumas 


63,412 


3,800 

77,758 

25,600 

401,901 

139,600 

42 

2,3(i5 

145,839 

732 

1,858 

11,500 

4,400 

9,756 

247,500 

870 

653 

8,460 

181,509 

34,970 


83,000 
23,550 


47,500 


12 


12 
12 


12 


15 

19  28 

7  50 

20 
12 
12 
12 

9<     40 

12 
10 
9 
15 
10 
15 


10 

llA^ 


n40 


Sacramento 

San  Benito 

San  Bernardino - 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco  .. 

San  Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

San  ^lateo  

Santa  Barbara  .. 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cruz 

Shasta 

Sierra .. 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus ... 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Ventura  _ 

Yolo 

Yuba 


Total. 


34,000 
4,210 

26,885 


42,000 

25,000 

67,420 

43,768 

2,620 

4,367 

220 

10,000 

54,516 

30,000 

300,000 

97,972 

110,500 

801 


20,000 

130,000 

25,465 


2,638,582 


10 

q  50 
9  fio 
13 


12 


10 

19  20 


10t% 

20 

8 

9 
10 


15 

10 

9 


BARLEY. 

Number  of  Acres  Sown,  and  Average  Production  per  Acre,  in  Centals — 1SS5. 


Counties. 

Acres  Sown. 

Average — 
Centals. 

Counties. 

Acres  Sown. 

Average — 
Centals. 

Alanieda 34,731 

Alpine   -    

W^ 

Sacramento 

San  Benito 

San  Bernardino. - 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco 

21,917 
14,000 
21,321 

7,807 

12 
12 

Amador 

Butte.... 

Calaveras 

4,100 

8,866 

8,600 

38,417 

26,400 

25 

1,014 

1,790 

1,091 

1,634 

2,000 

3,000 

11,005 

18 

14 

8 

16 

Colusa 

San  .Toaquin    .. 

Contra  Costa 

San  Luis  Obispo.. 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara  ... 
Santa  Clara  ... ... 

Santa  Cruz 

Shasta 

Sierra  

8,100 

10,000 

31,890 

30,630 

1,285 

2,029 

1,000 

6,000 

15,548 

30,000 

24,992 

13,224 

14,600 

15 

Del  Norte 

18 
13 

23 
11 
14 
13 
30 

El  Dorado 

Fresno .  . 

----- 

Humboldt 

Inyo 

22 
12 

Kern 

Lake 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

12 

Lassen   

13A\ 

Los  Angeles  . . 

Sonoma 

25 

1,100 

3,390 

2,600 

25,379 

30,520 

12 
12 
17 
11 

18 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

9 

Mariposa    

14  ,¥n 

Mendocino... 

Tehama     

lo' 

Merced 

Trinity. 

Modoc 

Tulare    

Mono 

Tuolumne 

Monterey 

Napa 

67,000 
2,913 

18 

Ventura    

30,000 
5,000 
8,860 

20 

Yolo 

15 

Nevada .. 

Yuba 

8M, 

21,438 

IOi^t;^ 

Total 

Plumas    -  .. 

638,776 

i 
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OATS. 
Number  of  Acren  Sown,  and  Avercuje  Production  per  Acre,  m  Centals — 1885. 


Counties.                 Acres  Sown.            CentalV                    Counties. 

Acres  Sown. 

Average — 
Centals. 

Alameda 1,497              lO^^fty 

Alpine              .           .-     

Sacramento 

San  Benito 

1,109                13 

San  Bernardino.. 

' 

Butte 

Calaveras 

315 
800 

24 
6 

San  Diego... 

San  Francisco 

10  !             20 

<^olusa  .   -         

San  Joaquin 

<  'on  tra  Costa 1,500 

Del  Norte     269 

San  Luis  Obispo. - 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara 

1,000 
2,500 

15 

24 

11 

8 

30 

8 

El  Dorado                                   40 

Fresno .   . 

110 

6,623 

950 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cruz. 

Shasta 

Sierra  

108 

1,380 

774 

20 

Humboldt 

Invo 

22 
12 

Kern 

1,300 

Lake.. .[                 500 

La.s.sen 27,500 

11 
24 

Siskiyou 

Solano    

3,500 

8/lfi7 

Sonoma 

5,000 

2,340 

128 

3,155 

(>4 

25 

Marin 1 

Stanislaus _ 

Sutter 

,6* 

6 

16 

4 

Mendocino •              2,000 

Tehama 

13 

Merced 11,240 

Modoc ! 

Trinity 

Tulare 

14 

Tuolumne    .           

Monterey 

20,000 

1  X88 

12 

Ventura 

Napa     .  

Yolo   .- 

Nevada 

Yuba 800  1              12A», 

Placer 4,832 

Plumas  - 

7-iV5 

Total 

1  u« 

78,490 

CORN. 
Number  of  Acres  Planted,  and  Average  Production  per  Acre,  in  Centals — 1885. 


Counties. 


Acres  Planted. 


Average — 
Centals. 


Counties. 


Acres  Planted. 


Average- 
Centals. 


Alameda 

Alpine 

Amador 

Butte 

Calaveras  ... 

Colusa 

Contra  Costa 
Del  Norte... 
El  Dorado  .. 

Fresno 

Humboldt  .. 
In 


1,450 


20 


550 
1,259 
2,270 


20 
20 
15 


2,500 
25 


18 


1,283 
194 


19  xi 

15 


Kern 

Lake 

2,200  : 

120    .. 

30 

Lassen ...         

Los  Angeles 

Marin 

46,000  ! 

25 

Mariposa - 

Mendocino.. 

Merced 

Modoc 

500 
609 

17 
17 

Mono    .- 

Monterey 

Napa 

!              1,500 
!              1,031  i 

30 
18 

Nevada 

Placer 

Plumas 

Sacramento 

San  Benito 

San  Bernardino.. 

San  Diego.. 

San  Francisco  ... 

San  Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo  . 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara  ... 

Santa  Clara ; 

Santa  Cruz 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma j 

Stanislaus 

Sutter ' 

Tehama 

Trinity : 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Ventura I 

Yolo 

Yuba 


2,290 
400 
264 
300 


2,000 
50 

2,143 
323 
800 

3,040 


150 
250 
60,000 
370 
140 
150 


5,000 


16 
18 

9 


15 
25 
20 


14 

40 

27 

22^% 

15 


30 


Total. 


136,073 


4-^ 
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HAY. 


Ifumber  of  Acres  Sown  vrith   Whfat.  Barlev.  and  OaU.  and  Average  Production  per  Acre,  in 

Centals— 1SS5. 


Acres  Sown. 


Arerage — 

Centals. 


Acrr»  .>;•■»-□. 


Arerige — 
Cenuls. 


Alameda 

Alpine 

Amador 

Butte  - 

Calaveras 

Colusa 

Contra  Costa. 

Del  Norte 

El  Dorado  ... 

Fresno 

Humboldt  -.. 

Inyo 

Kern 

Lake 

Lassen 

Los  Angeles  . 

Marin 

Mariposa 

Mendocino... 

Merced 

Modoc 

Mono 

Mont€rey 

Napa 

Nevada  

Placer 

Plumas 


32,829 


32 


200 
4,667 
1,000 


3.695 
2,381 

218 


20 


eo 

20 
24 

9  18 
-TW6 


2,800 


30 


200 

979 

3,250 

5,152 


15 
20 
25 


2.043 
3,86iO 
2,926 


Sacramento 

San  Benito 

San  Bernardino 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco  . 

San  Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara  . 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cruz 

Shasta -.- 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma 

St^inislau 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinitv 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Ventura 

Yolo 

Yuba 

Total 


2.438 


375 
!,216 
200 


LOOO 


2.810 
33,969 

807 
2.379 


20 
26' 


40 


30 
35 


HAY. 
Xumber  of  Acres  Sovcn  icith  Barley,  and  Average  Production  per  Acre,  in  CeiUah — 1885. 


GorXTIEE. 


Acres  Sown. 


ATerage— 
C-enlals. 


C^'rvTiES. 


Acres  Sown. 


Aren^e — 
Oeolak. 


Alameda 
Alpine 
Amador 
Butt« 
Calaveras 
Colusa 
Contra  Costa 
Del  Norte... 
El  Dorado  .- 

Fresno 

Humboldt  .. 
Invo 


2,980 
3,531 

4 


m 

19 
40 


Kern 

Lake 

Lassen  

Los  Angeles 

Marin 

Mariposa  _.. 
Mendocino. . 

Merced 

Modoc 

Mono 

Monterey ... 

Napa -- 

Nevada  

Placer  

Plumas 


4,000 
1.000 


86,250 


30 
30 


16 


4,035 
1.100 

2.238 
1.900 


20 
30 
25 
12 


238 

914 

2.542 


It^ 


Sacramento, 

San  Benito 

San  Bernardino. - 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco 

San  Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo  . 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara  --. 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cruz. 

Shasta 

Sierra. 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma. 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinitv  -.. 

Tulare -..- 

Tuolumne 

Ventura  .. 

Yolo 

Yuba 

Total 


2.971 


5.3-2Ct 

8.956 

2f»0 


12.500 


10,000 


1,800 


15 


30 
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HAY. 
Number  of  Acres  Sown  with  Oats,  and  Average  Production  per  Acre,  in  Centals — 1S85. 


Counties. 


Acres  Sown.        "^CeS. 


Counties. 


Acres  Sown.' 


Average — 
Centals. 


Alameda 

Alpine .- 

3,117 

40 

Butte -- 

Calaveras 

Colusa 

3,718 

680 

3 

15 

Contra  Costa -         -         -       

Del  Norte 

453 
1,666 

555 
5,607 

60 

El  Dorado  .-. 

Fresno - 

Humboldt 

Invo 

18 
20 
40 

Kern - 

Lake -.. 

Lassen  

1,500 

30 

Los  Angeles  

Marin 

1,200 
4,600 

60 
20 

Mariposa 

Mendocino 

Merced 

3,000 

36 

Modoc 

Mono 

Monterey    ..             -                        -- 

Napa 

4,297 

1,204 

22  322 

ItVit 

Placer  

Plumas 

20 

Sacramento 

San  Benito 

San  Bernardino- 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco  .. 

San  Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara  -. 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cruz. 

Shasta 

Sierra.- 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Ventura  .--   

Yolo 

Yuba 


Total 


10,798 


379 
200 


1,300 


1,140 

18,918 

1,140 

3,040 


5,000 


1,080 

4,230 

4 


750 


100,898 


23 


23 


40 


30 
30 


30 


20 


Grand  total  of  hay  acres  in  the  State,  526,425. 


THE    HOP   TRADE    ON   THE    PACIFIC    COAST   AND    ELSEWHERE. 


The  following  statistics  show  the  situation  of  the  hop  trade  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  elsewhere. 

The  hop  trade  of  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1884  was  the  most  unremunerative 
and  unsatisfactory  of  any  year  in  a  long  time.  The  high  prices  of  1882 
and  1883  natural!}'  led  to  over-production  and  unwise  speculation.  The 
crop  of  1884  was  the  largest  ever  produced  on  this  coast,  while  prices,  as  a 
rule,  were  probably  the  lowest,  some  sales  being  made  at  3  to  4  cents  per 
pound.  It  is  only  within  the  last  decades  that  hop  growing  has  received 
attention.  The  earliest  information  at  hand  concerning  the  crop  in  this 
State  goes  back  to  1867,  when  the  crop  was  estimated  at  2,000  bales,  ecj[ual 
to  400,000  pounds.  In  1868,  several  large  growers  entered  into  contracts 
to  supply  consumers  for  three  years  at  37^  cents  per  pound.  This  stim- 
ulated others  to  put  in  crops.  The  yield  for  1869  was  3,000  bales,  and  new 
crop  sold  that  year  as  low  as  8  to  10  cents.  Prices  were  also  low  in  the 
following  year.  Those  two  bad  years  made  some  disgusted,  and  several 
yards  were  abandoned  and  plowed  up.  In  1873,  the  State  crop  was  only 
3,500  bales.  The  decreased  yield  resulted  in  higher  prices,  and  in  1875 
some  California  growers  sold  their  crops  in  advance  at  25  to  30  cents. 
Since  January  1,  1876,  the  yield  of  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington 
Territory  is  estimated  to  have  been  as  follows: 
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Bales. 


1876 16.500 

1877.  -- -.  14,000 

1878 15.(XX) 

1879 ll.(XX) 

1880 .;  11,500 


1881. 16,300 

1882 26,400 

1883 38.700 

1884. 70,000 


Some  estimates  placed  the  crops  last  vear  at  nearly  72.000  bales,  against 
upwards  of  40.000  bales  in  1885.  '       . 

The  crop  for  the  past  three  years  has  been  produced  as  follows: 


B.iles. 


Bales. 
lstC3. 


Bales. 

16*4. 


California 14,200  27,000  41,500 

Oregon... 3.700  3,200  8.200 

Washington  Territory 8.500  8,500  2<).300 

26,400  38,700  70.000 


The  most  noted  increase  last  year  was  in  Washington  Territory.  Cal- 
ifornia has  not  forged  ahead  very  rapidly  in  the  past  two  years.  Hop 
values  are  of  the  most  fickle  character.  The  demand  is  necessarily  lim- 
ited, and  the  aim  is  not  to  produce  in  excess  of  remunerative  rates.  But 
the  crop  is  always  a  precarious  one.  There  are  climatic  and  other  contin- 
gencies to  be  considered,  and  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  make  any  very 
accurate  calculations  as  to  what  the  Weld  Avill  he  from  the  acreage  under 
cultivation.  Growers  know  something  of  the  wants  of  the  world:  but  in 
the  case  of  any  serious  damage,  the  supply  runs  short,  and  high  prices 
follow.  It  costs  from  8  to  15  cents  to  produce  hops  and  get  them  on  the 
market.  The  xdeld  varies  from  1.000  to  2.000  pounds  per  acre  in  this 
State  and  from  1,000  to  3.000  pounds  in  Oregon  and  Washington  Terri- 
torj'.  Malsters  can  use  substitutes  to  some  extent :  but  in  a  year  of 
over-production  producers  are  without  remedy,  as  the  crop  deteriorates  in 
strength  by  holding.  In  good  years  money  is  made  rapidly,  and  in  bad 
years  losses  are  heavy.  The  price  of  hops  in  the  San  Francisco  market 
has  varied  from  vear  to  vear  as  follows: 


Cents 
Per  Pound. 


1864 30to35 

1865 25to37 

1866 '  5.5  to  80 

1867 35to65 

1868 18to25 

1869 8to46 

1870 10  to  15 

1871 50  to  60 

1872 40to60 

1873 30to35 

1874 25to35 


Years. 


Cents 
Per  Pound. 


1875 .-_  10  to  30 

1876 20  to  30 

1877 6  to  12 

1878 5  to  12 

1879 35  to  45 

1880 10  to  20 

1881... 15to30 

1882 20toa5 

1883. 15  to  90 

1884. 10  to  30 


Small  lots  of  fancy  hops  sold  as  high  as  $1  to  $1  05  both  in  1882  and 
in  1883.  but  the  cases  were  so  exceptional  we  have  not  included  these  in 
the  range  for  those  years.     A  little  over  a  year  ago.  or  before  the  1884  crop 
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had  matured  in  this  State,  contracts  were  made  for  future  delivery  at  from 
15  to  31  cents  and  several  lots  were  closed  at  27-3  to  30  cents.  These  were 
figures  paid  in  May  and  June,  1884.  Many  more  could  then  have  been 
sold  at  the  same  rate,  and  growers  subsequently  wished  they  had  complied 
with  the  demand.  Buyers,  on  the  other  hand,  about  the  same  time, 
wished  they  had  not  bought  so  freely.  The  motive  for  the  situation  in 
May  and  June,  1884,  was  the  reported  partial  failure  of  the  English  crop. 
This  was  overestimated.  Then  Germany  had  a  larger  crop  than  expected; 
so  between  the  two  causes  speculators  came  to  grief.  There  were  22,000 
bales  of  hops  exported  from  the  coast  in  1884.  The  local  consumption 
was  5,000  bales,  and  the  stock  carried  over  into  1885  was  some  45,000  bales. 
This  is  the  largest  quantity  ever  carried  over  on  the  first  of  January. 

The  nominal  range  for  1884  hops  since  January  first  has  been  as  fol- 
lows: In  January,  February,  and  March,  10  to  15  cents;  in  April,  4  to  9 
cents;  in  May,  3^  to  8  cents;  in  June  and  July,  3  to  7  cents.  About  the 
middle  of  July  upwards  of  100  bales  really  choice  sold  from  private  hands 
at  6  cents,  and  100  bales  good  quality  sold  in  the  auction  room  at  If  cents. 
Later  in  the  same  month  the  range  fell  2^  to  5-2  cents.  Since  August 
there  has  been  hardly  any  movement  in  California  hops,  and  the  range  for 
crop  1884  has  been  3  to  6  cents.  The  crop  of  1885  is  now  being  picked. 
A  sample  bale  was  sent  forward  to  New  York  in  August,  arriving  there  a 
few  days  ago,  and  brought  out  bids  of  8  to  10  cents.  What  the  crop  on 
this  coast  will  be  this  year  will  depend  somewhat  on  the  prices  of  the  next 
few  weeks.  Picking  costs  about  1  cent  per  pound,  at  least  that  was  the 
case  last  year.  In  some  cases  as  high  as  •I'l  10  per  100  pounds  was  paid 
in  1884.  The  same  parties  are  getting  some  white  labor  this  year  at  60 
cents  per  100  pounds.  In  the  same  section,  the  Chinese  are  offering  to  do 
the  work  at  40  cents.  Unless  there  be  a  prospect  of  getting  a  new  dollar 
back  for  an  old  one,  some  yards  will  go  unpicked  this  year. 

Shipments  are  made  almost  exclusively  by  rail.  Formerly  Oregon  and 
Washington  Territory  hops  were  sent  here  for  a  market.  Now  these  hops 
go  direct  to  the  East  by  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad.  It  is  expected  the 
railroad  people  will  help  out  in  the  matter  of  freight,  now  that  values  are 
so  much  lower  than  the  average  of  former  years.  Indeed,  we  believe  a  new 
and  lower  tariff  has  already  been  promulgated.  By  t^is  tariff  the  rate  is 
reduced  from  3  cents  to  2  cents,  if  packed  at  10  pounds  cubic  foot  and 
valued  at  not  over  12  cents  per  pound. 

A  recent  number  of  "  Bradstreet's  "  contains  an  exhaustive  review  of  the 
world's  hop  crop.  New  York  is  the  great  hop  center  of  the  United  States. 
It  sustains  the  same  relation  to  this  country  that  Kent  and  Sussex  Coun- 
ties do  to  England.  The  census  report  for  1879-80  credited  New  York 
with  39,072  acres  of  hops,  yielding  21,628,931  pounds.  The  best  produc- 
ing sections  of  that  State  are  confined  to  some  half  a  dozen  counties. 
These,  in  the  order  of  their  acreage  and  yield  in  1879,  as  per  census 
report,  were  as  follows: 


Counties. 

Acres. 

Pounds. 

Otsego  

9,118 
5,937 
6,076 
5,871 
2,075 
1,612 
1,282 

4,441,029 

Oneida 

4,075,651 

Madison  

3,823,963 

Schoharie 

2,982,873 

Franklin 

1,083,850 

1,001,403 

807,538 

Montgomery - 

Ontario I... - 

I 
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There  are  thirteen  other  counties  in  New  York  where  the  acreage  for 
that  year  varied  185  to  972  acres.  The  total  for  the  twenty-four  unenu- 
merated  counties  was  933  acres.  The  above  seven  counties  had  31.971 
acres  in  hops  in  1879,  yielding  18,216,307  pounds.  These  counties,  there- 
fore, represent  about  80  per  cent  of  the  business  in  that  State.  The  average 
yield  for  the  whole  State  in  1879  was  553  pounds  to  the  acre.  The  largest 
yield  was  736  pounds,  in  Livingston  County,  and  the  smallest  318  pounds, 
in  Oswego  County.  The  largest  yield  in  the  counties  grouped  above  was 
686  pounds,  in  Oneida  County,  while  the  average  for  the  whole  seven 
counties  was  about  600  pounds.  We  do  much  better  than  that  on  this 
coast.  As  the  result  of  much  correspondence,  "  Bradstreet's"  is  of  the 
opinion  that  there  are  41,966  acres  under  hops  in  Xew  York  this  year, 
and  that  the  yield  will  be  27,833,700  pounds,  or  662  pounds  to  the  acre. 
The  seven  counties  named  above  are  put  down  at  35,261  acres,  with  an 
estimated  yield  of  23,032,700  pounds. 

The  census  takers  in  1879-80  found  that  hops  were  produced  in  eighteen 
of  the  States  and  Territories.  Those  having  100  acres  and  upwards  in 
hops  in  1879  were  as  follows: 


Acres. 

Average. 

Pouuds. 

1,119 

j 
1,298  1 

1,444,077 

219 

220 

48,214 

491 

541 

2>SB,010 

.39,072 

5.53 

21,628,931 

304 

803 

244,371 

2t>4 

414 

109,.3.50 

534 

1,317  1 

703,277 

4,439 

443 

1,986,827 

46,441 

568  ' 

26,411.0.57 

568 

350  1 

1.35,321 

46,800 

565 

26,546,378 

California 

Maine 

^Michigan 

New  York 

Oregon 

Vermont 

Washington  Territory 
Wisconsin 

Total 

Other  States..- 

Total.- 


In  the  ten  States  not  named,  the  area  runs  from  a  single  acre  (as  in 
Kansas)  up  to  83  atres  (as  in  Pennsylvania).  Maine  shows  the  poorest 
yield,  only  220  pounds  to  the  acre,  and  in  Washington  Territory  the  best 
yield,  namely,  an  average  of  1,317  pounds  to  the  acre.  The  hop  growers 
of  New  York  and  Wisconsin  are  astonished  at  the  results  of  hop  gro^^'ing 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  in  the  past  few  years.  According  to  ''  Bradstreet's  " 
the  yield  here  for  1885  will  be  as  follows,  as  compared  with  last  year: 


California 

Oregon  

Washington  Territory 
British  Columbia 

Total 


7,560,000 

1,800,000 

4,140,000 

22,500 


13,522,500 


4,725,000 

1,780,000 

4,300,000 

22,500 


10,827,500 


In  1879  New  York  produced  81^  per  cent,  and  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and 
Minnesota  7^  per  cent.  New  York  is  now  credited  with  70  per  cent,  and 
the  Pacific  Coast  25  per  cent. 
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For  the  past  fifteen  years  the  European  crop  has  averaged  109,731,200 
pounds,  of  wliich  England  has  contributed  an  average  of  41,731,200  pounds. 
The  crop  m  Europe  for  the  past  two  years  has  been  as  follows: 


1883. 
Pounds. 


1884. 
Pounds. 


England . 
Bavaria.. 


Bolieniia  --. 

Belgium  and  Holland. 

France 

Wurteniberg 

Baden 


Posen - 

Altniark,  Brun.swick,  Hanover 1 

Alsace-Lorraine 11 

Upper  Austria,  Styria,  Gallicia,  Hungary — 1  3 

Other  districts .-. 1  3. 


,000,000 
,840,000 
,280,000 
,800,000 
,031,488 
,49(i,000 
,584,000 
,352,000 
,568.000 
,270,400 
,808,000 
,3fJ9.000 


440,000 
410,000 
41(i,000 
000.000 
,77(i,000 
,73f!,000 
.040,000 
,1.3(i.000 
9l2,<Xt0 
,080.000 
.584,000 
,920,000 


Totals j  143,457,888  !     134,4.56,000 

I 

The  yield  in  the  same  countries  for  1882  was  only  77,467,488  pounds, 
and  that  gave  rise  to  the  high  prices  for  American  hops  that  3'ear.  For 
1881  the  European  yield  was  146,387,288  pounds.  The  English  crop  was 
all  gathered  last  year  by  the  twenty-sixth  of  September.  There  were  69,000 
acres  in  hops  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1884,  and  the  average  yield  was 
six  hundred  weight  per  acre,  or  about  one  hundred  weight  short  of  an 
average.  The  aphides,  in  winged  and  wingless  forms,  threatened  to  destroy 
the  whole  crop  about  tying  time  last  year,  but  vigorous  washing,  assistance 
of  ladybirds,  and  glorious  sunshine  saved  the  crop  in  most  sections,  and 
the  quality  was  said  to  be  the  best  since  1868. 

The  first  bale  of  Bohemian  hops  of  this  year's  growth  arrived  at  New 
York  on  the  seventeenth  of  August,  eight  days  earlier  than  last  year. 

The  situation  on  the  twentieth  of  August  was  summed  up  by  "  Brad- 
street's"  as  follows: 


In  hands  of  dealers  and  growers - 9,000.000  pounds. 

In  hands  of  brewers 4,400,000  pounds. 

Stock  of  old  hops 13,400,000  pounds. 

1885  crop,  all  picked,  about 40,000,000  pounds. 

Supply 53,400,000  pounds. 

:N'eeds  of  brewers  for  1885-86 28,.500,000  pounds. 

Surplus  for  exi)ort 24,900,000  pounds. 

This  surplus  is  equal  to  138,333  bales  of  180  pounds  each.  The  export 
from  September  1,  1884,  to  August  20,  1885,  were  37,000,  and  the  average 
exports  for  the  past  sixteen  years  is  39,000  bales,  though  in  1883-4  the 
quantity  exported  was  nearly  80,000  bales.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  get 
at  the  consumption  of  hops  throughout  the  world,  as  the  quantity  of  hops 
used  to  the  barrel  of  beer  varies  in  different  countries.  In  Great  Britain 
this  average  is  put  as  high  as  two  pounds,  and  in  this  country  and  Canada 
as  low  as  one  and  a  half  pounds,  while  a  fair  average  for  other  countries  is 
supposed  to  be  one  and  three  quarters  pounds.  The  production  of  beer 
throughout  the  world  is  given  at  124,000.000  barrels  of  thirty -one  gallons 
each.  This  brew  would  require  221,500,000  pounds  of  hops.  The  world's 
supply  of  hops,  exclusive  of  Australia  and  Canada,  is  given  as  follows: 
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American  crop  of  1885 --- 40,000,000  pounds- 
European  crop  of  1885 142,000,000  pounds- 
Crop  of  1885 182,000,000  pounds- 

1884,  hops  in  United  States.- --- ---     13,400,000  pounds- 

1884,  hops  in  Europe 15,600,000  pounds. 

Available  supply - 211,000,000  pounds- 
Estimated  wants,' 220,500,000  pounds- 
Estimated  deficiency - 10,500,000  pounds. 

It  is  probable  that  the  estimated  wants  of  the  world  will  bear  a  consider- 
able reduction. 

The  following  is  a  report  from  the  bureau  to  the  California  State  Horti- 
cultural Society,  "  upon  the  ad\asability  of  displacing  Chinese  in  the  or- 
chards, vineyards,  and  hopyards  of  the  State  of  California  during  the  fruit: 
harvest  of  the  year  1886." 

REPORT. 

Office  of  the  California  State  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  ) 

Corner  Geary  and  Dupont  Streets,       - 

San  Francisco,  April  30,  1886.  ) 

To  the  officers  and  members  of  the  California  State  Horticultural  Society: 

Gentlemen:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  commu- 
nication from  you,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy,  viz.: 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  an  invitation  to  Hon.  John  S.  Enos,  State  Commissioner  of 
Labor  Statistics,  to  Hon.  C.  F.  McGlashan,  Chairman  of  the  CaHfornia  Anti-Chinese  Non- 
partisan Association,  and  to  the  chief  officer  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  to  attend  our 
meeting  at  the  Grand  Hotel  on  Friday,  April  30,  1886,  and  present  statements  concerning 
the  labor  supply,  other  than  Chinese,' which  will  be  available  for  the  fruit  harvest  of  1886. 

Eesolved,  That  it  is  not  the  design  of  this  invitation  to  call  forth  a  general  discussion  of 
the  Chinese  question,  for  we  are  ah-eadv  convinced  of  the  advantage  of  substituting  other 
labor  for  the  Chinese,  if  enough  of  laborers,  of  equal  efficiency,  can  be  had,  but  we  do  not 
know  from  whence  such  supply  can  be  drawn,  and  desire  information  from  those  who  are 
giving  the  subject  most  attention. 

In  reply  thereto  I  respectfully  present  to  you  a  statement,  as  requested, 
as  follows,  viz.: 

In  order  to  ascertain  as  near  as  possible  the  number  of  white  men  out  of 
employment  in  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  and  also  to  ascertain 
how  manv  of  such  unemployed  white  men  could  be  utilized  on  the  farms 
of  the  State  during  the  fruit  harvest  of  the  present  year  (1886),  I  called  a 
meeting  of  all  the  employment  agents  (both  white  and  Chinese) ,  they  being, 
familiar  as  to  the  number  of  men  so  unemployed. 

This  meeting  was  conducted  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  creating  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

I  herewith  submit  to  you  the  proceedings  of  said  meeting,  which  is  as 
follows,  viz.: 

Office  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  State  of  | 
California,  San  Francisco,  April  6,  1886.  J 

Proceedings  had  in  an  investigation  before  the  Commissioner  of  Labor 
Statistics  this  day,  at  seven  o'clock  p.  m.,  in  the  office  of  said  Commissioner,. 
Room  64,  Blythe's  Building,  in  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco, 
State  of  California,  which  investigation  related  to  "the  supply  of  white 
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labor  which  will  be  available  for  the  fruit  harvest  of  the  present  year,  1886, 
and  from  whence  a  supply  of  such  labor  can  be  had  for  such  purpose." 

This  investigation  was  attended  by  proprietors  of  employment  offices 
only,  pursuant  to  orders  and  subpoenas  issued  by  said  Commissioner,  which 
directed  a  representative  proprietor  of  each  employment  office  in  San 
Francisco  to  attend  said  investigation. 

Mr.  Enos,  the  Connnissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  on  open- 
ing the  investigation  said,  "  That  its  object  was  to  ascertain  if  it  is  practica- 
ble in  the  immediate  near  future  to  supplant  Chinese  labor  and  help  in 
the  ^dneyards  and  orchards  of  the  State  with  white  labor — that  according 
to  a  rough  estimate,  there  is  over  30,000  Chinese  employed  during  the  fruit 
harvest  of  the  State — in  such  orchards  and  vineyards." 

TESTIMONY. 

James  F.  Crossett. 

Called  and  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

I  keep  an  employment  office  in  San  Francisco,  for  white  labor;  have  been 
in  the  business  for  seventeen  years,  with  the  exception  of  about  four  years. 
I  furnish  help  and  laborers  of  all  kinds. 

There  are  about  5,000  unemployed  men  in  the  City  of  San  Francisco; 
they  are  skilled  and  unskilled  workmen;  this  number  does  not  include  tai- 
lors and  cigar-makers. 

This  time  last  year  there  w'as  a  great  many  more  than  this  number  out 
of  employment ;  I  should  judge  about  two  thirds  more. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  of  the  decrease  is,  that  a  great  many  of 
them  have  taken  the  places  of  Chinamen. 

Among  the  applicants  for  work,  unskilled  laborers  and  farmers  predom- 
inate. 

White  men  on  farms  are  paid  from  $18  to  $25  a  month  and  board,  and 
they  have  work  for  about  two  thirds  of  the  year;  do  not  know  what  is  paid 
Chinese. 

If  I  should  receive  an  order  from  Solano  County  for  2,000  white  men  for 
work  during  the  fruit  harvest  of  this  year,  all  of  the  employment  offices  in 
San  Francisco  could  fill  the  order  and  furnish  the  men  inside  of  thirty 
days,  at  $25  a  month  and  board. 

This  also  applies  to  all  other  counties.  If  a  gradual  application  would 
be  made,  we  could  fill  all  orders  at  the  same  pay. 

About  800  men  apply  to  me  daily  for  work;  they  are  all  good,  clean,  and 
respectable  appearing  men ;  they  are  the  finest  looking  men  that  I  have  ever 
seen;  about  seven  eighths  of  them  are  single  men,  and  a  great  many  of 
them  are  lately  from  the  Eastern  States. 

About  one  half  of  the  domestics  in  our  State  are  Chinese. 

About  one  half  of  the  applications  for  employment  at  my  office  are  for 
farm  labor. 

The  condition  of  wage-workers  on  a  farm  would  be  bettered,  if  they 
were  paid  fair  li\'ing  wages,  received  good  and  kind  treatment,  and  were 
furnished  good  food  and  accommodations,  and  the  farmers  themselves 
would  be  better  off. 
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Charles  B.  Hansen. 

Called  and  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

I  keep  a  white  employment  otiice  in  San  Francisco;  have  been  in  the 
business  over  fifteen  years,  and  furnish  help  for  all  classes  of  labor. 

There  are  about  8.000  men  out  of  emplo^Tiient  in  this  cit\-  at  the  present 
time:  this  time  last  year  it  was  about  12,000. 

Can  not  say  how  many  Chinese  are  employed  on  the  farms  in  this  State. 
but  I  know  there  are  more  than  there  are  white  men. 

The  general  appearance  of  men  apphnng  at  my  ofl&ce  for  work  is  very 
good. 

Ten  thousand  good  white  men  can  be  furnished  for  farmers  within  sixty 
days,  at  a  salary  of  $25  and  130  per  month  and  board. 

If  every  fruit  grower  would  exercise  one  half  of  the  patience  with  the 
white  men  which  he  has  with  Chinamen,  the  white  men  would  be  satisfac- 
tory to  the  grower. 

One  white  man  will  do  as  much  work  on  a  farm  as  two  Chinamen.  This 
is  from  information. 

I  think  that  if  all  Chinese  on  farms  were  displaced,  that  their  places  can 
be  filled  within  sixtv  days. 

If  there  are  not  enough  of  white  men  in  one  State,  they  can  be  easily 
obtained :  and  if  the  fruit  growers  are  earnest  in  this  matter,  skilled  men 
from  France  and  other  European  countries  can  be  brought  here  in  very 
short  order. 

Give  a  white  man  good  food  and  accommodations,  treat  him  kind,  pay 
him  respectable  wages;  then,  within  six  months,  enough  of  immigrants 
would  come  here  and  deal  a  deadly  blow  to  the  Chinese  in  this  State,  and 
the  whole  question  of  white  men  taking  the  places  of  the  Chinese  in  the 
fruit  orchards  and  vineyards  can  be  practically  settled  within  less  than 
one  year. 

If  the  French.  German,  and  Danes  would  be  brought  here  and  treated 
by  the  farmers  and  fruit  growers  as  the  Chinese  are.  enough  of  skilled  men 
would  come  at  •t20  a  month  and  board,  to  fill  the  Chinese  places. 

/.  P.  Johnson. 

Called  and  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

I  keep  an  employment  oflice  in  this  city,  and  furnish  Chinese  labor  and 
help  exclusively. 

Have  never  estimated  how  many  Chinese  are  employed  on  farms,  but 
about  seven  eighths  of  the  help  on  farms  are  Chinese. 

The  Chinese  receive  about  -$20  a  month  and  board  themselves,  on  farms, 
in  this  State. 

These  wages  may  be  a  little  lower,  as  there  are  a  great  deal  more  China- 
men in  the  country  than  in  the  city. 

They  are  industrious,  good,  and  honest  as  the  white  men.  and  can  be 
utilized  on  the  farm  better  than  a  white  man. 

The  domestic  accommodations  on  the  farms  in  California,  are  so  arranged 
and  fixed  for  the  convenience  of  the  Chinese,  that  they  must  l>e  employed 
during  the  fruit  harvest  this  year,  unless  great  radical  changes  are  made. 

The  Chinese  also  have  an  advantage  over  the  white  men.  in  their  farm 
experience,  and  at  least  seven  eighths  of  the  labor  in  the  vineyards  and 
orchards  is  done  bj-  the  Chinese. 


It  is  impracticable  to  displace  Chinese,  as  enough  white  men  could  not 
be  had  to  take  their  places,  as  they  must  be  experienced.  It  will  take 
three  years  to  replace  the  Chinese  with  white  men. 

The  agricultural  counties  that  are  now  applying  for  Chinese  for  the 
farms — all  are  asking  for  the  help  at  low  wages,  and  experienced  in  the 
business. 

The  orchard  men  of  Vacaville  and  St.  Helena  are  acting  in  self-defense 
in  their  own  interest. 

I  am  in  favor  of  an  absolute  restriction  against  the  Chinese. 

I  do  not  think  that  white  men  will  work  for  $1  25,  even  with  board. 

Good  treatment  and  accommodations  at  the  hands  of  the  farmers  will 
better  the  condition  of  the  white  wage-worker. 

It  is  a  farmer's  unintentional  neglect  that  they  have  not  better  treatment 
and  comfortable  quarters  for  the  white  men. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  Chinese  is  good  and  clean,  and  the  habits 
of  life  are  uniformly  decent,  and  they  are  docile  in  character  and  manner. 

Vineyardists  and  orchardists  employ,  and  always  ask  for  Chinese 
laborers. 

Even  when  a  vineyardist,  orchardist,  or,  in  fact,  any  person  who  employs 
white  men,  he  absolutely  refuses  to  advance  the  necessary  fare  for  a  white 
man,  in  order  for  him  to  get  to  the  place  of  work,  but  in  all  cases  the  fare 
of  the  Chinese  is  advanced  by  the  employer.  The  reason  for  this  differ- 
ence I  cannot  explain,  as  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chinese  can  be  displaced  by  white  men  on  farms  and  vineyards 
within  about  three  years,  but  they  cannot  be  displaced  in  six  months  or 
one  year. 

W.  D.  Ewer. 

Called  and  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

I  keep  a  white  employment  office  in  this  city. 

There  are  between  3,000  and  5,000  white  men  in  this  city  out  of  employ- 
ment who  can  be  utilized  on  the  farms  in  this  State,  at  the  average  wages 
of  from  $20  to  $30  a  month  and  board. 

The  farm  work  heretofore,  and  now,  has  principally  been  done  by  the 
Chinese;  at  least  seven  eighths  of  the  men  on  the  farms  are  Chinese. 

Within  sixty  or  ninety  days,  at  least  10,000  white  men  could  be  fur- 
nished to  take  the  places  of  the  Chinese  on  the  farms,  and  they  would  be 
good  men,  too. 

The  amount  of  wages  and  term  of  employment  always  is  a  factor  with  a 
Avhite  man,  but  the  men  I  speak  of  can  be  had  for  the  wages  I  have  stated; 
the  character  of  the  men  is  good. 

There  are  a  great  many  good  Eastern  men,  as  well  as  French,  Germans, 
and  Swiss  coming  into  our  State  every  day,  and  they  are  all  of  a  good  class. 

All  applicants  at  my  office  for  employment  are  men  who  desire  farm 
work,  in  order  to  get  familiar  with  and  learn  the  agricultural  pursuits. 

Good  treatment  and  comfortable  accommodations  for  the  wage-worker 
will  better  their  condition  on  the  farm. 

Roheri  T.  Ward. 

Called  and  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

I  am  employment  office  agent,  for  white  people,  in  San  Francisco. 
There  is  about  7,000  men  looking  for  work,  out  of  employment,  in  this 
city. 
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The}^  are  the  best  looking  class  of  men  that  has  ever  applied  for  employ- 
ment in  this  city. 

There  are  not  so  many  men  out  of  employment  now  as  there  was  this 
time  last  year. 

The  class  of  men  seeking  employment  now  are  mostly  agricultural  men, 
wanting  to  go  on  the  farms,  in  the  grain  fields,  orchards,  and  vineyards. 

The  average  wages  for  farm  white  men  are  $25  a  month  and  board. 

The  Chinese  predominate  on  the  farms,  but  to  what  extent  I  cannot  say. 

In  my  opinion,  the  places  of  all  the  Chinese  on  the  farms  can  be  filled 
within  sixty  days  with  good  white  men. 

If  the  farmer  would  treat  the  white  man  good — give  him  good  food  and 
comfortable  quarters — the  condition  of  the  white  wage-worker  would  be 
much  better  than  at  the  present  time. 

On  the  fifth  day  of  April,  1886,  I  mailed  a  circular  letter  to  each  of  the 
County  Clerks  of  the  counties  of  California,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
copy,  viz. : 

Office  of  the  California  State  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  ) 
San  Francisco,  April  5,  1886.  ) 

County  Clerk County,  Cal.: 

Dear  Sir:  We  here  respectfully  address  to  you  a  few  questions,  which  we  have  been 
called  upon  to  answer  for  the  State  Horticultural  Society,  and  the  State  in  general. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  kindly  assist  us,  to  the  extent  of  giving  us  such  informa- 
tion concerning  your  county  which  you  may  have  in  your  possession,  or  if  you  will  esti- 
mate the  same,  as  nearly  as  you  can. 

1.  How  many  Chinese  are  there  in  your  county  ? 

2.  How  many  of  them  are  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  and  farming? 

3.  How  many  of  them  in  vineyards,  fruit  and  hop  raising,  and  picking? 

4.  Is  there  sufficient  white  labor  in  your  county  to  replace  all  the  Chinese  employed  in 
your  county? 

5.  How  long  would  it  take,  in  your  estimation,  to  fill  all  their  places,  if  all  the  Chinese 
in  your  county  were  discharged  ? 

6.  In  such  ah  event,  how  many  white  men  would  it  necessitate  bringing  to  your  county  ? 
Bj'  answering  the  above  questions,  at  your  earliest  convenience,  you  will  confer  a  great 

favor  upon— 

Yours,  verv  respectfuUv, 

JOHN  S.  ENOS, 

Commissioner. 

O.  ALBERT  BERNARD. 

Deputj^  Commissioner. 

On  the  fifteenth  day  of  April,  1886,  I  addressed  a  similar  letter  to  each 
of  the  following  gentlemen,  they  being  among  the  largest  vineyardists  and 
orchardists  in  the  State,  viz.: 

Hon.  L.  W.  Buck.  Hon.  W.  M.  Boggs.  Hon.  H.  M.  La  Rue. 

Hon.  John  W.  Bidwell.  Hon.  F.  C.  DeLong.  Hon.  Jesse  D.  Carr. 

Hon.  L.  J.  Rose.  Hon.  J.  McM.  Shatter.  Hon.  H.  C.  Wilson. 

Hon.  H.  W.  Crabb.  Hon.  Jas.  T.  Fulton.  Hon.  Chas.  F.  Reed. 

Hon.  Wm.  Johnston.  Hon.  A.  F.  Coronel.  Dr.  Ed.  Kimball. 
Hon.  Wm.  T.  Coleman. 

On  the  twelfth  day  of  April,  1886,  I  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  each 
of  the  County  Assessors  of  the  following  counties  in  the  State,  said  counties 
being  the  principal  fruit-growing  counties,  viz.: 

Alameda.  Marin.  San  Mateo. 

Butte.  Merced.  Santa  Clara. 

Colusa.  Monterey.  Santa  Cruz. 

Contra  Costa.  Napa.  Solano. 

El  Dorado.  Placer.  Sonoma. 

Fresno.  Sacramento.  Yolo. 

Los  Angeles.  San  Joaquin. 
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The  following  is  a  copy  of  said  letter,  viz.: 

Office  of  the  State  BfREAr  of  Labor  Statistics,  ) 
Sax  Francisco,  April  12,  1886.         j 

Dear  Sir:  The  State  Horticultural  Society  has  addressed  a  communication  to  me, 
requesting  that  information  be  furnished  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  society,  to  be  held  on 
the  thirtieth  instant,  in  this  city. 

The  information  sought  is  whether  the  Chinese  labor,  now  and  hereafter  employed  in 
the  vineyards  and  orchards  in  the  State,  can  be  supplanted  by  white  labor  during  the 
fruit  harvest  of  1886. 

Please  be  kind  enough  to  give  me  such  information  as  you  have,  by  answering  the  fol- 
lowing questions,  viz.: 

1.  How  many  Chinese  are  in  your  county? 

2.  How  many  are  domestics  and  servants? 

3.  How  many  labor  in  vineyards,  orchards,  and  hopyards? 

4.  How  many  labor  in  agricultural  pursuits,  other  than  those  mentioned  in  question  3? 

5.  Is  there  sufficient  white  labor  in  your  county  to  replace  the  Chinese  employed  in  the 
vineyards  and  orchards  of  your  county? 

6.  If  not,  how  many  white  laborers  will  be  required  to  fill  their  places? 

7.  What  time  will  be  required  to  replace  the  Chinese  with  whites? 

8.  In  your  opinion,  how  many  Chinese  are  employed  in  the  vineyards  and  orchards  in 
this  Stale  ? 

9.  How  does  the  labor  of  white  men  and  that  of  Chinese  in  vinej'ards  and  orchards 
compare,  as  to  quality  and  quantity  ? 

An  immediate  answer  is  requested  in  order  to  furnish  an  early  and  complete  statement 
to  the  society,  in  the  interest  of  two  of  the  greatest  industries  of  our  State,  as  well  as  in 
the  interest  of  white  labor. 

Eespectfullv, 

JOHN   S.   EXOS, 
Commissioner  of  the  State  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  California. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  and  showing  the  various  rates  of  wages 
and  salaries  in  the  American  and  European  countries,  I  submit  tabulated 
statements  of  the  same,  as  follows: 

Statement  showing   the  Average  Monthly   Rate  of   Wages  of  Farm  Labor,  v:ithout  Board,  fji 
Employment  by  the  Season  or  Year. 


Eastern  States 

Middle  States. 

.Southern  States 

Western  States 

$26  61 

22  24 
15  30 

23  63 
38  25 

?20  21 

19  69 
13  31 

20  38 
41  00 

128  96 
26  02 
16  22 
23  30 
44  50 

$32  08 
28  02 
17  21 
27  01 
46  38 

$33  .30 
30  07 
16  00 
28  91 

California      

35  75 

Approximate  Percentages  of  Increase  and  Decrease  of  Sections. 


Eastern. 

Middle. 

Western. 

Southern. 

Decrease  from  1866  to  1879 

i          .39 

35 

12 

30 
14 

14 

Increase  from  1879  to  1882 

24 

13 
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CHINESE  POPULATION. 
Covipiled  from  Returns  made  by  County  Assessors  and  Cotmty  Cleiks. 


County. 


Population. 


Population. 


Alameda 

Alpine 

Amador 

Butte 

Calavera.s*  .. 

Colu.sa 

Contra  Costa 
Del  Norte  .-. 
El  Dorado--- 

Fresno*  

Humboldt... 

Invo 

KeVn* 

Lake*  

Las.sen 

Los  Angeles. 

Marin 

Mariposa 

Mendocino  . . 

Merced 

Modoc 

Mono* 

Monterey  ... 

Napa 

Nevada 

Placer* 

Plumas 

Sacramento  . 
San  Benito  . . 


8,000 

125 

2,000 

3,000 

1,037 

1,500 

500 

300 

400 

753 

250 

50 

702 

4(!9 

50 

5,000 

350 

600 

1,000 

550 

60 

363 

500 

650 

1,800 

2,190 

500 

3,000 

87 


San  Bernardino  

San  Diego 

San  Francisco 

San  Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara  

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cruz 

Shasta* 

Sierra  

Siskiyou 

Solano* 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama* 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Ventura 

Yolo 

Yuba 

Total 

Total  from  Tenth  Census 

Grand  total    


371 

275 

43,000 

2,500 
196 
250 
500 

2,950 
450 

1.335 
400 

1,458 
995 

1,500 
700 
550 
774 
400 

1,000 
500 
300 
400 

2,000 


90,022 
8,618 

98,640 


*  No  returns — Tenth  Census. 


The  cultivation  of  the  \ane  and  fruit  tree  has  become  one  of  the  leading 
ndustries  of  our  State. 

The  area  devoted  to  the  growth  of  cereal  products  appears  to  have  reached 
its  limits,  while  that  adapted  for  vine  culture  and  fruit  growing  is  constantly 
extending;  the  soil  of  the  State  and  its  climatic  conditions  being  particu- 
larly favorable  to  the  growth  of  those  industries. 

From  personal  observation  and  researches,  California  has  made  great 
progress,  in  experimenting  with  grapes,  in  the  past  five  years.  More  has 
been  done  in  that  direction  during  that  time  than  in  all  times  before. 

The  most  useful  man  in  a  community  is  he  who  produces  something. 

The  farmer  is  a  large  and,  perhaps,  the  chief  producer;  and  the  man 
who  produces  the  most  on  a  given  number  of  acres  of  land,  with  the  least 
amount  of  labor  or  money,  is  the  best  farmer.  Of  course  this  requires  an 
enlightened  knowledge  of  the  farming  business. 

A  farmer  must  work.  Show  me  a  man  who  does  not  work,  and  I  will 
show  you  a  man  you  ought  to  avoid. 

Farming  is  not  learned  in  theory  alone;  it  is  a  practical  business,  requiring 
practical  knowledge  of  a  larger  number  of  subjects  than  any  other  pursuit. 

The  prevailing  opinion  is  that  anybody  can  be  a  farmer. 

A  boy  that  is  unfit  for  anything  else  is  turned  loose  upon  a  farm,  -svith  the 
belief  that  farming  is  born  in  man,  and  that  knowledge  of  farming  comes 
with  his  first  breath.  Of  course,  they  no  not  hurt  anything,  they  do  no 
harm,  they  fail  at  it,  and  then  we  hear  the  old  cry,  that  farming  does  not 
pay.  All  because  it  is  forgotten  that  successful  farming  depends  more  on 
the  person  than  on  the  farmer. 
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The  grape  crop  of  our  State  will  be  increased  more  than  double  in  the 
next  three  years,  and  will  tax  the  talent,  energies,  and  resources  of  all 
who  are  interested  in  it  to  prevent  even  temporary  commercial  derange- 
ments. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  first  duty  of  the  farmers  is  to  sustain  and  protect 
the  industries  of  this  country,  and  that  they  should  not  enter  into  bargains 
or  contracts  which  shall  in  any  way  endanger  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  white  working  classes. 

With  respect  to  this  matter,  concerning  the  fruit  industry  of  this  country, 
it  may  be  claimed  that  farmers  appear  to  be  disposed  to  encourage  the 
employment  of  cheap  Chinese  labor.  With  such  Chinese  labor,  and 
organized  capital,  the  white  people  of  the  country  are  having  their  rights, 
privileges,  and  means  of  earning  a  livelihood  destroyed.  They  have  a 
right  to  demand  of  the  farmers  that  they  shall  not  sacrifice  them  for  the 
Chinese  coolie  labor. 

Of  course,  it  can  be  said  that  the  farmers,  or  a  majority  of  them,  have 
no  feeling  in  favor  of  the  Chinese,  and  that  it  is  a  detriment  to  the  State  of 
California  that  they  are  allowed  to  come,  and  that  the  sympathies  of  the 
farmers  are  with  the  white  men,  but,  from  the  e\adence  of  such  farmers, 
the  trouble  is  that  good  white  labor  is  very  hard  to  obtain  and  very  difficult 
to  keep  any  length  of  time. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  a  good,  prudent,  industrious,  white,  temperate 
man  can  do  better  for  himself  in  this  country  than  to  work  for  others,  and 
that  the  other  class  does  not  care  to  labor  continuously,  but  only  long 
enough  to  get  a  little  money  to  move  to  some  other  portion  of  the  State. 

This  state  of  affairs  compels  the  farmers  to  employ  such  labor  as  they 
can  get,  such  as  Indians,  native  Californians,  and  Chinese,  and  that  upon 
this  supply  their  family  help,  fruit  growing,  picking  and  packing,  and 
wine  making  has  been  built,  grown,  and  arranged,  and  that  any  immediate 
disarrangement  would  work  a  great  hardship,  and  perhaps  ruin  to  those 
industries. 

But  by  a  gradual  withdrawing  of  the  Chinese  laborer,  from  year  to  year, 
their  places  will  be  filled  by  white  laborers,  educated  to  the  farmers'  needs. 

As  to  whether  the  supply  of  white  labor  now  available  is  skilled,  or  suf- 
ficiently capable  of  performing  the  work,  I  have  no  facts,  save  those  which 
are  shown  by  the  evidence  of  the  employment  office  agents,  and  by  the 
returns  of  the  various  County  Clerks  and  Assessors,  as  per  statement  here- 
with presented. 

The  testimony  of  the  employment  office  agents  is  herewith  presented  to 
3^ou,  and  made  a  part  of  this  statement. 

From  all  the  evidence  which  I  have  heard  and  read,  I  can  safely  state 
that  there  will  be  needed  by  all  of  the  farmers  of  our  State,  during  the 
fruit  harvest  this  year,  more  than  30,000  laborers,  who  must  be  skilled  in 
the  farmer's  work. 

These  employment  office  agents  say  that  they  can  furnish  about  7,500 
white  skilled  laborers  for  the  farmers;  or  in  other  words,  in  their  opinion, 
there  are  that  many  unemployed  white  men  in  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco. 

This  is  about  one  quarter  of  the  number  required  by  the  farmers;  then 
arises  the  question,  from  whence  will  the  remaining  three  quarters,  over 
20,000  men,  be  procured. 

Can  they  be  brought  from  the  Eastern  States,  or  any  of  the  European 
countries?  If  not,  then  in  order  to  protect  his  property,  and  save  himself 
from  an  irreparable  loss  and  ruin,  he  must  employ  Chinese  labor  to  do  the 
work  during  the  fruit  harvest  for  this  year  at  least. 
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To  show  the  magnitude  of  the  industry,  I  will  give  some  figures,  for  the 
purpose  of  estimating  the  amount  of  work  required. 

The  following  figures  show  the  area  of  grapevines  planted  in  the  State: 

Prior  to  1881 G0,000  acres. 

1881 -- 10,000  acres. 

1882. 35,000  acres. 

1883 35,000  acres. 

1884.-- 30,000  acres. 

1885- 70,000  acres. 


Total 240,000 


acres. 


The  following  figures  show  the  vintage  or  wine  crop  of  our  State  during 
the  same  time: 

1881 .- .- --- 12,000,000  gallons. 

1882 9,000,000  gallons. 

1883-- - ---- 8,000,000  gallons. 

1884 -  14,000,000  gallons. 

1885 15,000,000  gallons. 

1886  (estimated) 20,000,000  gallons. 

Total - 78,000,000  gallons. 

Brandy  is  included  in  these  figures. 

From  the  foregoing  figures,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  wine  industry  of  the 
State  is  rapidly  increasing  and  advancing. 

The  total  value  of  the  wine  crop  of  France  for  1885  was  753,839,500  gal- 
lons, or  164,962,938  gallons  less  than  in  1884,  and  361,167,078  gallons 
below  the  average  of  the  last  ten  years,  being  a  falling  off  of  over  32  per 
cent. 

The  area  cultivated  for  the  vine  in  France,  in  1885,  was  4,918,738  acres, 
or  1,752,771  acres  less  than  in  1881 — a  decrease  of  over  26  per  cent. 

During  the  year  1885  the  agricultural  products  of  our  State,  in  the  line 
of  dried  fruits,  were  as  follows,  viz.: 

Raisins 9,500,000  pounds. 

Prunes 1,550,000  pounds. 

Apples - 1,823,000  pounds. 

Peaches 1,900,000  pounds. 

Plums 1,139,000  pounds. 

Pears 100,000  pounds. 

Grapes 150,000  pounds. 

Apricots 050,000  pounds. 

Nectarines 80,000  pounds. 

Figs 100,000  pounds. 

Walnuts 1.250,000  pounds. 

Peanuts 518,000  pounds. 

Almonds 1,050,000  pounds. 

Honey,  in  comb  --- 750,000  pounds. 

Honey,  extracted 1,500,000  i^ounds . 

Beeswax 00,000  pounds. 

All  of  a  total  value  of  $3,500,000. 

This  product  of  dried  fruit  of  our  State,  for  the  year  1885,  required  110,- 
000,000  pounds  of  green  fruit,  which  is  equal  to  5,500  freight  cars  of  20,000 
pounds  each. 

The  raisin  crop  of  the  State  for  the  year  1884  was  3,500,000  pounds. 

The  large  increase  last  year  in  this  branch,  over  the  crop  of  1884,  indi- 
cates the  rapid  advance  California  is  making  in  this  industry. 

One  great  fault  which  was  found  with  the  raisins  of  the  crop  of  1884 
was  the  packing  and  grading  generally. 

From  all  the  information  furnished  me,  the  packing  and  grading  this 
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last  year  was  much  better,  and  I  believe  that  another  season  will  show  fur- 
ther improvement. 

Raisins  must  be  very  carefully  graded,  packed,  and  cured. 

The  trade  in  our  California  raisins  is  constantly  extending  throughout 
the  United  States. 

These  facts  and  figures  alone  show  the  necessity  of  not  making  an  imme- 
diate change  in  the  skilled  help  and  labor  on  the  farms,  orchards,  and 
vineyards  during  this  coming  fruit  harvest. 

All  kinds  of  dried  fruits  must  be  skillfully  and  carefully  treated,  espe- 
cially in  drying,  curing,  and  bleaching,  besides  in  grading,  and  in  order  to 
do  this,  skilled  labor  of  continuous  experience  must  be  required,  and  in 
the  absence  of  skilled  white  labor  the  farmers  are  compelled  to  use  Chinese 
skilled  labor. 

I  have  no  figures  to  show  the  amount  of  home  consumption,  or  the 
amount  shipped  in  the  line  of  green  fruit;  therefore  I  will  pass  that  with 
saying  that  skill  is  required  in  this  branch  in  the  picking,  packing,  and 
getting  ready  for  transportation  and  market;  that  the  picking  is  very  ardu- 
ous and  tedious,  especially  in  the  berries  and  vine  fruits,  which  require  a 
continuous  stooping  posture,  and  it  seems  to  be  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
the  farmers  with  whom  I  have  had  intercourse  and  correspondence,  that 
no  white  men  can  be  had  to  do  such  kind  of  work,  and  even  if  they  could 
be  had,  that  they  would  very  soon  quit,  for  the  reason  that  they  can  get 
work  in  the  harvest  field,  which  occurs  at  the  same  time,  thereby  requiring 
the  farmer  to  employ  the  Chinese  in  the  fruit  harvest. 

Another  branch  of  the  industry  is  the  canning  of  fruits. 

During  the  year  1885,  the  following  California  fruits  were  prepared  and 
canned  in  the  State: 

Table  fruits - - .387,200  cases. 

Pie  fruits - 70,000  cases. 

Asparagus -  -  -     1,500  cases. 

Tomatoes - 72,000  cases. 

Jams  and  jellies 35,000  cases. 

Total--. - - -565,700  cases. 

This  canning  business  is  a  very  peculiar  one,  requiring  a  technical  knowl- 
edge, and  unless  the  laborers  have  this  technical  knowledge  a  risk  is  run, 
and  the  cannery  is  liable  to  great  and  serious  loss. 

But  from  information,  I  am  more  than  pleased  to  state  that  this  industry 
is  being  rapidly  filled  with  white  help,  and  that  Chinese  are  as  rapidly 
being  displaced  with  white  labor,  competent  to  perform  the  work  required 
in  the  canneries. 

And  the  money  earned  by  this  white  labor  is  spent  with  our  own  people, 
which  is  not  the  case  with  Chinese,  who  do  not  spend  20  per  cent  of 
their  earnings  in  this  country,  but  send  them  to  China,  which  amount  to 
many  millions  of  dollars  annually,  all  being  taken  from  the  channels  of 
trade  and  from  the  country. 

For  the  purpose  of  showing  the  amount  of  trade  between  our  country 
and  China,  I  present  the  following  facts  and  figures,  gathered  from  actual 
statistics  and  reports. 

Imports  for  one  year  ending  June  30,  1885: 

Merchandise  free  of  duty -.- --- -112,050,768  00 

Merchandise  subject  to  duty - 4,241,401  00 

Total .$16,292,169  00 

Gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion 1,529  00 

Total.-- - -$16,293,698  00 
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Exports  for  one  year  ending  June  30,  1885: 

Domestic  merchandise -16,396,178  00 

Foreign  merchandise.- - 332  00 

Total - .16,396,510  00 

From  this  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  amount  of  merchan- 
dise imported  to  the  United  States  during  this  period  amounted  to  the  sum 
•of  $16,293,698,  of  which  amount  only  about  one  fourth,  or  $4,241,401,  was 
subject  to  duty,  the  balance  being  on  the  free  list,  while  the  sum  total  of 
our  exports  to  China  on  domestic  commodities,  during  the  same  period  of 
time,  was  $6,396,178;  our  total  exports  on  foreign  merchandise  but  $332, 
making  the  total  exports  $6,396,510. 

Our  City  of  San  Francisco  alone  exported  merchandise  to  all  foreign 
countries,  during  the  same  period  of  time,  six  times  the  amount  in  value, 
than  did  all  the  cities  in  the  United  States,  San  Francisco  included,  export 
to  China,  her  exports  of  merchandise  during  that  year  being  $38,115,624. 

Our  export  trade  with  China  has  not  increased  during  the  past  fifteen 
years  under  the  so  called  Burlingame  Treaty. 

Our  total  exports  to  China  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1885,  were  less 
by  nearly  $500,000  than  they  were  seven  years  ago.  In  that  year,  ending 
June  30,  1878,  they  were  $6,867,255,  and  our  exports  to  China  during  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1885,  were  less  by  $1,968,036  than  they  were  in  1881, 
and  small  as  it  is,  less  than  double  that  when  the  treaty  was  ratified. 

But  not  only  so,  it  requires  a  drain  of  our  gold  and  silver  of  nearly 
$10,000,000  annually  to  square  our  account  with  China,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  immense  drain  of  many  millions  sent  out  of  the  country  through  the 
operation  of  the  Chinese. 

It  was  proclaimed  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets,  when  the  treaty  was  con- 
summated, that  a  new  market  for  our  surplus  wheat  was  to  be  opened  up  to 
the  producers  of  our  country;  that  the  rice-eating  millions  would  at  once 
become  a  bread-eating  people. 

But  what  was  the  result? 

Eighteen  years  have  passed  away,  and  our  annual  total  exports  of  bread- 
stuffs  to  China,  including  wheat  and  flour,  is  of  the  value  of  less  than 
$40,000,  the  exact  amount  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1885  being  $35,734. 

And  so  with  our  provisions,  comprising  meats  and  dairy  products,  $35,977 
in  value  is  the  sum  of  all  they  purchased  from  us  in  the  last  year. 

In  fact,  I  may  except  the  two  principal  products  of  merchandise,  cotton 
manufactures,  the  value  of  our  exports  of  which  to  China  during  the  past 
year  was  $3,400,339,  or  considerably  over  one  half  of  all  our  exports  to  that 
country;  and  refined  petroleum,  amounting  to  $1,455,234;  our  export  trade 
with  China  amounts  to  absolutely  nothing,  while  from  her  free  list  she, 
through  her  importations,  is  permitted  to  enter  into  competition  with  our 
producers  of  hides  and  skins,  chemicals,  drugs,  and  dyes,  manufactured 
rare  woods,  hair,  and  other  importations. 

But,  again  recurring  to  the  immense  drain  of  specie  from  our  country 
involved  in  this  trade,  I  submit  the  following  statement,  showing  the  value 
of  the  foreign  trade  with  China,  and  our  annual  total  exports  of  gold  and 
silver  during  the  past  fifteen  years. 

During  the  past  fifteen  years  we  have  sent  to  China,  in  gold  and  silver, 
to  balance  our  account,  $131,134,815. 

In  the  four  years  and  seven  months  ending  July  31,  1879,  we  exported 
from  San  Francisco  alone  to  China,  specie  to  the  amount  of  $49,848,918. 

This  immense  sum  of  over  $131,000,000  in  gold  and  silver,  is  in  small 
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part  the  tax  that  has  been  le^ded  on  the  white  labor  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  handed  over  to  the  Mongols  of  Asia. 

But  to  this  add  not  less  than  from  $75,000  to  $100,000  per  day  that  is 
daily  being  absorbed  by  the  laboring  Chinese  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  only 
a  very  small  fraction — less  than  20  per  cent,  as  I  have  already  stated — of 
which  finds  its  way  back  into  American  life  and  industries,  and  the  balance 
of  which,  amounting  to  untold  millions,  is  sent  out  of  the  country,  and  then 
some  conception  may  be  had  of  the  enormously  bad  bargain  this  country 
struck  with  China  when  the  Burlingame  Treaty  was  made. 

This  statement  of  facts  of  our  business  relations  is  presented  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  to  the  farmers  of  our  State,  and  the  California  State 
Horticultural  Society,  and  the  capitalists  of  our  State,  the  necessity  of 
encouraging  our  white  labor,  not  only  for  their  own  self-interest  and  preser- 
vation, but  also  for  the  interest  of  our  own  people  and  country. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  state,  that  as  nearly  all  the  farmers  of  our  State 
have  largely  invested,  and  in  most  instances  all  their  means,  in  their  busi- 
ness, and,  therefore,  look  solely  to  success  in  that  as  a  means  of  relief,  and 
to  fail  in  it  will  be  ruinous,  that  in  self-defense  they  feel  that  it  is  their 
bounden  duty  to  protect  themselves  and  their  interests,  by  refusing  to  sub- 
mit to  any  interference,  by  any  man  or  set  of  men,  in  their  business. 

I  know  that  the  Chinese  differ  from  us  in  habits,  tastes,  and  moral  prin- 
ciples, and  I  know  that  they  are  a  race  which  cannot  assimilate  with  us, 
and  I  know  their  presence  among  us  to  be  an  evil,  and  detrimental  to 
the  welfare  of  our  people  and  institutions,  and  we  should  always  give  pref- 
erence in  employment  to  our  own  people. 

I  believe  that  Congress  should  abrogate  the  Burlingame  Treaty,  and 
enact  such  laws  as  will  restrict,  forever,  immigration  of  Chinese  to  the 
United  States. 

I  also  believe  that  any  attempt  to  drive  out  the  Chinese,  or  accomplish 
any  other  object,  by  measures  of  violence  or  mob  laws,  or  by  any  means 
other  than  laws  enacted  by  the  National  or  State  IvCgislatures,  which,  by 
our  Constitution,  we  have  vested  with  the  law-making  power,  tends  ta 
anarchy,  and  is  subversive  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  Govern- 
ment. 

From  all  evidence  before  me  and  presented,  I  also  believe  that  to  drive 
out  the  Chinese  at  once  from  the  State  of  California,  with  the  approaching 
and  exceedingly  large  grain  harvest,  and  fruit  crops  to  be  gathered  and 
dried  and  packed,  our  hops  to  be  cultivated  and  picked,  that  the  farmers, 
orchardists,  and  vineyardists  will  be  deprived  of  a  very  large  amount  of 
labor  which  will  be  necessary  for  those  purposes,  and  would,  as  a  conse- 
quence, work  great  loss  and  hardship  upon  these  industrial  pursuits,  upon 
which  financial  prosperity  depends,  and  upon  none  would  these  hardships 
fall  heavier  than  upon  the  poor  of  our  own  race,  who  depend  upon  their 
daily  labor  for  toil  and  support. 

As  I  stated  before,  I  believe  in  the  abrogation  of  the  Burlingame  Treaty. 

When  our  people  are  assailed  by  an  extraordinary  evil,  which  brings 
into  grave  and  imminent  peril  not  only  their  best  interests,  but  the  most 
cherished  institutions  of  our  country,  the  time  for  temporizing  has  passed 
away,  the  more  ordinary  remedies  must  be  put  in  the  background,  and  the 
amenities  which,  under  other  circumstances,  should  be  observed  towards 
foreign  powers  and  their  subjects,  must,  upon  the  principle  of  self-preserva- 
tion, give  way  to  such  heroic  and  aggressive  measures  as  the  necessities  of 
the  case  render  essential. 

In  the  case  of  the  Chinese,  such  treatment  seems  necessary  to  the  vindi- 
cation of  the  most  sacred  rights  and  privileges  of  our  people,  and  the  main- 
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tenance  of  our  civilization  and  the  preservation  of  the  domestic  peace  of 
the  Repnbhc. 

Such  an  evil,  a  vice  more  terrible  in  its  tendencies,  more  degenerating  in 
its  influences,  is  to-day  not  merely  paralyzing  the  rights  of  the  laboring 
classes — not  only  absolutely  destroying  the  interests  of  American  labor  in 
our  beautiful  State — not  only  fastening  its  fangs  into  the  very  vitals  of  the 
moral  and  physical  being  of  our  community — but  more  than  all  this,  abso- 
lutely destroying  the  public  peace,  creating  internal  dissensions  and  strife, 
and  bringing  into  the  most  imminent  peril  the  domestic  tranquillity  of  our 
people,  the  Christian  civilization  of  the  age,  and  the  general  welfare  of  our 
nationality. 

I  know  from  such  an  evil  are  our  people  of  this  Pacific  Coast  suffering 
to-day  through  the  presence  in  their  midst  of  large  numbers  of  an  unclean, 
non-assimilating,  and  pagan  race. 

To  such  an  infliction,  national  in  its  character,  malignant  and  devilish 
in  its  tendencies,  are  our  people  now  subjected. 

Impending  over  them,  and  gradually  but  surely  extending  its  dominion, 
it  imperils  the  rights  of  labor,  of  prosperity,  of  peace,  and  of  life  itself. 

To  meet  and  successfully  grapple  with,  and  finally  subdue  and  eradicate 
from  our  land,  this  scourge,  will  require  some  heroic  treatment,  some  vigor- 
ous remedy,  some  emphatic  measure,  some  firmer,  more  decided,  and 
aggressive  governmental  step,  than  has  ever  yet  been  taken  by  Congress; 
that  is  to  say,  an  absolute  abrogation  of  this  so  called  Burlingame  Treaty; 
and  then  the  greatest  wish  of  our  people  will  be  gratified,  which  is  to  give 
the  labor  of  our  State  to  the  white  people,  thereby  not  limiting  or  decreas- 
ing their  opportunities  to  work,  by  destroying  any  one  of  the  industries  of 
our  State. 

Finally,  my  opinion  is,  that  in  all  kinds  of  business  there  is  but  one  safe 
way,  and  that  is  to  encourage  white  labor  by  every  moral  means,  but  to 
coerce  no  one. 

Respectfully  yours,  etc.,  , 

JOHN  SUMMERFIELD  ENOS, 

Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Correspondence  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  from  orchard- 

ists,  vineyardists,  and  employment  office  agents,  in  the  State  of  California, 

relative  to  the  displacement  of  Chinese  during  the  fruit  harvest  of  1886, 

in  connection  with  the  foregoing  report: 

Napa,  California,  April  20,  1886. 
Hon.  John  S.  Enos,  Commissioner  of  Labor  Bureau: 

Dear  Sir:  Yours  of  the  fifteenth  instant  is  at  hand,  propounding  certain  inquiries  in 
regard  to  Chinese  labor  in  this  county.  In  reply  to  you  I  can  only  say  that  it  is  not  in 
my  power  to  answer  the  questions,  as  I  have  been  attending  to  my  duties  as  Inspector  of 
Fruit  Pests,  and  have  simply  directed  my  time  and  attention  to  certain  localities,  and 
have  not  paid  any  attention  to  the  Chinese  question,  other  than  I  observe  a  few  employed 
by  the  orchardists  where  I  have  been,  and  they  appeared  to  do  their  work  well.  Some 
were  considered  as  expert  pruners,  and  others  were  employed  in  washing  and  disinfecting 
trees,  and  were  more  careful,  as  a  rule,  than  white  men;  but  as  to  numbers  employed,  or 
otherwise  engaged,  I  have  no  statistical  information  at  hand.  I  will  hand  your  letter  to 
our  County  Assessor,  Mr.  John  Kean,  who  may  be  able  to  render  you  the  information 
desired. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

W.  M.  BOGGS, 
Inspector  of  Fruit  Pests. 


Mr.  John-  S.  Exos: 
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Sa>-  Gaeriki,  April  22, 1888. 


Dkae  Sir:  Am  in  receipt  of  yours  of  the  fifteenth,  and  comply  with  pleasure  to  your 
ret^viest  about  information  about  the  Chinese  labor  necessity.  Can,  however,  only  give 
you  such  information  as  comes  under  my  own  observation,  my  ovm  personal  knowledge 
growing  out  of  my  own  affairs  and  my  immediate  neighbors:  and  as  I  am  carrying  on 
orange  "and  grape  growing  extensively,  "my  exjierience  for  that  reason  has  some  value.  I 
will  start  out  by  saying  that  1  have  no  feeling  in  favor  of  the  Chinese;  that  it  has  been, 
in  my  view,  a  detriment  t<>  this  State  that  they  were  allowed  to  come  here:  that  my  sympa- 
thies are  all  with  the  white  race,  and  that  it  is  ever  a  pleasure  and  a  study  to  be  a  benefit 
to  them:  that  I  always  pay  them  twenty-live  per  cent  more  for  the  same  amount  of  work, 
and  that  at  that  difference  of  price  I  give  them  the  preference  for  work.  But  the  trouble 
is  that  good  white  lalxir  is  hard  to  obtain,  and  very  difficult  to  keep  any  length  of  time. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  j>rudent,  industrious,  and  temperate  white  man  can  do 
better  working  for  himself  in  this  new  countrv  than  to  work  for  others,  whereas  the  other 
class  does  not  care  to  labor  continuously,  ancl  only  long  enough  to  gel  money  for  a  spree 
or  to  rove  to  some  other  section  of  the  State. 

This  state  of  facts  has  compelled  us  to  employ  such  labor  as  we  can  get — Indians,  native 
CiUifornians,  and  Chinese — and  upon  this  supply,  ottr  family  help  very  largely,  our  fruit 
srowing,  otir  orange  picking,  our  wine  making,  has  been  buili  and  grown,  and  any  violent 
disarrangement  oi  this  supply  would  work  a  great  hardship,  and  often  ruin,  to  these 
industries.  By  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  the  Chinese  laborer,  as  will  take  place  by  the 
Chinese  Restriction  Act.  which  withdrawal  will  be  so  gradual  from  year  to  vear  that  their 
places  will  be  filled  by  white  laborers  educated  to  our  "needs,  that  it  will  not  \^  felt  or  work 
any  hardship,  and  iii  twenty  years  there  will  scarcely  be  a  Chinese  left.  Xor  can  it  be 
shown  that  the  white  laborer  is  suffering  to  any  alarming  extent  at  present  by  the  comp^e- 
titiou  of  Chinamen  in  our  industries,  for  farm  labor  is  l>etter  paid  here  than  in  any  part 
of  the  United  States:  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  labor  of  the  latter,  fruit  growing  and  the 
wine  industry  would  not  be  where  they  are  now:  it  would  not  have  been  possible:  and 
their  labor  has,  again,  made  a  necessity  "for  overseers  and  for  skilled  labor,  so  to  speak,  labor 
which  a  Chinaman  cannot  perform  to  advantage,  which  has  made  a  demand  for  the  more 
intelligent  white  man,  growing  out  of  this  increased  necessity  and  demand,  which  ha^  made 
it  possible  to  sive  higher  wages  for  intelligence,  and  probably  as  many,  or  even  more,  white 
men  are  emjiloyed  \iy  the  presence  of  Chinamen  than  would  otherwise  have  been  em- 
ployed. I  do  not  wish  to  say  that  this  reasoning  would  hold  good  in  cities  in  trades  or 
manufacturing  establishments,  but  with  fruit  growing  and  like  industries,  requiring  in  the 
country  at  times  large  numbers  of  men  for  uncertain  periods,  the  Chinese  are  as  yet  a 
necessity,  and  a  benefit  for  the  time  Wing.  With  no  new  arrivals,  the  Chinaman  will  go. 
«nd  there  is  nothing  dangerous  to  the  white  man  for  the  present  or  future.  Every  man 
feels  a  warmth  in  his  heart  for  his  own  people,  and  a  difference  in  money  will  never  cause 
him  to  turn  away  one  of  his  own  people  if  that  difference  is  of  such  quantity  that  he  can 
afford  to  pay  it  and  not  do  material  iniury  to  himself.  This  feeling  is  inborn  in  every 
right  thinking  man,  and  with  no  more  Chinese  coming,  may  be  reUed  on  as  taking  care  of 
every  laborer  in  onr  State- 
To  undertake  by  boycotts  or  other  violent  expedients  to  drive  away  our  necessary 
help,  can  only  work  harm  by  creating  bitter  feelings  and  animosities,  which  will  estrange 
this  kindly  feeling;  for  it  must  be  remembereil  that  it  means  ruin  to  individuals  who.  by 
years  of  toil,  have  already,  in  this  early  time,  made  California  that  bright  fruit  land  of  the 
world  which  is  attracting  tourists  and  settlers  from  every  part  of  the  world. 

The  number  of  Chinese  in  the  county,  how  many  are  employed  in  families,  vineyards, 
etc.,  or  how  many  whitens  are  required  to  till  their  places,  I  cant  give  any  rehable  data 
about.  That  now  we  could  not  carry  on  our  industries,  is  certain:  and  that  there  is 
already  a  movement  on  foot  to  supply  a  present  want  of  more  laborers  by  sending  to  the 
Southern  States  for  negroes,  is  too  tnie.  vThether  they  will  be  more  of  an  advantage  to 
California,  may  be  a  debatable  subject.  But  you  may  take  it  as  a  fact,  that  it  is  not  the 
industrious  farmer  or  fruit  grower,  the  man  that  improves  our  State,  that  is  finding  any 
fault  or  instituting  boycotts"  or  interfering  with  the  rights  of  his  neighbor.  He  believes 
that  the  Chinese  are  an  evil  to  be  got  rid  ot  in  a  gradual  way,  and  without  any  violence  to 
any  industry.  He  feels  that  if  the  laws  are  strictly  and  justly  enforced,  that  then  this  is 
accomplished.  He  had  nothing  to  do  with  their  coming,  but  finding  them  here,  has  used 
them  to  his  profit,  as  others  were  doing:  and  having  created  values,  having  made  homes 
and  built  up  industries  which  are  an  ornament  and  a  benefit  to  every  individual  in  the 
State,  he  asks  to  be  protected  in  his  rights,  to  enable  him  to  feed  his  family,  to  pay  his 
debts,  and  to  feed  the  families  of  many  other  laborers  besides  the  Chinese:  and  he  will  be 
only  too  glad  to  do  without  them  as  fast  as  circumstances  will  permit. 
Eespectfullv  vours, 

L.  J.  EOSE. 
StrxNT  Slope. 

MOXTEKET  COITSTY.  CaI-IFOEXIA,  April  23,  ISSx 

J.  D.  Cakk  : 

Dkae  Sir  :  Your  Mr.  Burk  handed  me  John  S.  EJnos'  letter  of  inquiry  relative  to  Chinese 
employ  men  t- 

I  ani  not  prepared  to  give  more  than  approximate  answers  to  some  of  the  questions. 
There  are  about  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  (1,250)  Chinese  in  Monterey  County,  employed  as 
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follows:  In  the  fisheries  of  Monterey  Baj',  300;  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  employes,  350; 
grubbing  and  clearing  land  on  the  Salinas  River,  farming  and  gardening,  350;  merchants, 
laundrynien,  cooks,  and  servants,  250;  total,  1,250.  No  Chinese  employed  in  orchards, 
vineyards,  or  hopyards  in  the  county.  As  to  other  questions  in  said  finos'  letter,  I  am 
not  prepared  to  answer,  even  approximately. 
Yours,  etc., 

W.  P.  L.  WIN  HAM. 

San  Francisco,  April  30,  1886. 
H.  P.  LiVKEMORE,  President  California  Fruit  Union  : 

Dear  Sir:  As  the  question  of  supplanting  Chinese  labor  with  white  labor  is  now,  and 
has  agitated  the  public  mind  to  considerable  extent,  and  as  it  appears  to  be  a  question  of 
vital  importance  to  the  fruit  grower  in  particular,  I  wish  to  bring  before  you  for  con- 
sideration a  few  facts  or  suggestions,  believing  relief  can  be  had  to  the  benefit  of  both 
employer  and  employes. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  at  the  present  time,  should  all  the  fruit  growers  in  this  State 
desire  to  employ  white  help,  that  there  would  not  be  enough  to  supply  the  demand  at  such 
wages  as  the  growers  would  feel  that  they  could  pay.  But,  from  the  large  number  of 
white  men  at  present  out  of  employment  in  this  State,  a  number  of  fruit  growers  could  be 
supplied  with  good  and  efficient  help  at  wages  satisfactory  to  both  employer  and  emplov^s. 
At  the  present  time,  young  men  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-five  are  being 
employed  on  farms,  at  from  $15  to  $20  per  month  and  board ;  and  if  it  should  become 
generally  known  that  employment  can  be  secured  for  such  men,  for  at  least  six  months 
m  the  year,  I  believe  hundreds  could  be  found  to  accept  the  work. 

In  looking  up  such  men  and  offering  them  employment,  the  parties  desiring  to  have  full 
and  faithful  duty  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  laboring  class  look  upon  good  treatment 
from  those  employing  them,  and  expect  to  be  ivell  fed  and  have  comfortable  cpiarters  to 
sleep  in  when  their  day's  work  is  done;  very  often  a  kind  word  will  accomplish  more  than 
curses.  Where  good  treatment  can  be  assured,  men  can  be  found  in  plenty  to  fill  the 
positions  offered. 

We  are  supplying,  at  present  time,  young  Scandinavians,  Germans,  some  Scotch  and 
Americans,  and  find  generally  good  reports  from  those  who  employ  them. 

Should  the  fruit  growers  wish  to  make  a  change,  and  employ  white  instead  of  Chinese, 
and  should  it  be  found  that  there  was  not  enough  in  this  city  or  State  to  supply  the 
demand,  it  would  be  a  very  easy  matter  (considering  the  low  rates  of  fare)  to  send  to 
either  Chicago  or  Kansas  City,  and  secure  the  requisite  number  desired. 

In  case  that  it  was  decided  to  bring  labor  from  those  places,  I  believe  a  contract  could 
be  made,  whereby  they  would  agree  to  stay  with  the  parties  so  employing  for  say  from 
one  to  five  years,  at  wages  satisfactory  to  the  fruit  growers,  say  $200  to  $225  per  year. 
Their  fare  would  have  to  be  advanced,  and  they  agree  to  repay  the  same  in  monthly 
amounts  of  one  half  of  their  wages.  A  contract  of  that  kind  would  be  binding  upon 
them ;  otherwise  they  could  be  prosecuted  for  obtaining  their  fare  or  money  under  false 
pretenses. 

Fruit  growers  and  farmers,  more  or  less,  keep  labor  all  the  year  through,  and  when  that 
is  the  case  less  troul)le  will  occur  in  procuring  such  labor. 

The  difficulty  with  old  Californians,  in  taking  such  work,  is  that  in  former  days  their 
wages  have  been  so  much  higher  than  at  present,  that  they  are  restless  and  thinking  that 
they  can  do  better,  and  are  thus  troubled  with  never  ending  hope  and  never  ceasing  dis- 
appointment. 

if  a  few  of  the  fruit  growers  would  make  the  attempt  to  secure  white  labor,  the  question 
as  to  getting  them,  either  in  San  Francisco  or  the  State  at  large,  would  soon  be  demon- 
strated. A  great  many  men  that  would  be  willing  to  accept  such  positions  are  naturally 
averse  to  starting  out  into  the  country  to  hunt  work,  believing  that  they  would  be  classed 
as  tramps,  etc.,  but  would  accept  the  work  if  orders  were  sent  to  us  or  some  other  respon- 
sible firm. 

While  I  do  not  wish  to  be  egotistical,  I  believe,  outside  of  one  other  employment  office 
beside  my  own,  that  agents  do  not  exercise  the  proper  care  in  selecting  the  help  that  they 
send  off  into  the  country.  It  is  my  policy  to  select  the  best  men  that  can  be  found  to  fill 
the  position,  as  by  so  doing  I  create  and  retain  confidence  and  custom  of  those  using  my 
agency  for  the  securing  of  help.  As  to  our  care  in  so  doing,  I  can  refer  to  employers  who 
have  dealt  with  me  for  years,  and  I  would  like  to  make  the  effort  for  the  fruit  growers  of 
this  State.  I  wouW  not  be  averse  to  going  East,  and  selecting  any  number  of  men  required, 
and  as  the  rates  are  now  so  low,  it  seems  to  be  the  proper  time  to  move  in  the  matter. 

This  question  is  susceptible  of  considerable  discussion,  and  arguments  that  would  apply 
to  pick  and  shovel  men  or  skilled  mechanics,  servants,  etc.,  will  not  altogether  apply  to 
the  class  of  labor  desired  by  the  fruit  growers. 

Should  you  desire  to  talk  with  me  further  regarding  this  matter,  or  upon  the  subject  of 
labor,  I  am  at  your  service. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

J.  F.  CROSETT, 
628  Sacramento  Street. 
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Sax  Francisco,  April  30.  1886. 
John  S.  Enos,  Commissioner  State  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics: 

In  answer  to  your  inquiry  of  how  many  Chinese  are  employed  on  vineyards,  orchards, 
and  farms  in  California,  we  believe  50,000  to  60,000. 

Can  we  replace  them  in  time  for  the  harvest  of  1886  with  skilled  white  labor?  We  do 
not  know,  nor  have  we  the  means  of  finding  out  without  having  the  order  for  the  men. 
But  we  believe  there  are  in  our  State  now  7,000  to  10,000  unemployed  men,  and  we  prob- 
ably could  draw  a  large  number  from  other  States  and  Territories.  Then  there  are  our 
boys  and  girls,  who  could  assist  in  gathering  berries  and  hops. 

But  we  do  know  that  we  can  furnish,  in  one  year,  emigrants  direct  from  Europe,  say 
south  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  France,  and  Austria,  who  are  all  experienced  vineyardists 
and  orchardists  from  childhood,  in  any  number  that  may  be  wanted,  provided  the 
employers  will  agree  to  give  them  employment  for  a  stated  time,  with  lioard  and  lodging, 
at  reasonable  wages,  and  assist  financially  in  bringing  them  here,  which  amount  to  he 
deducted  from  their  wages.  We  will  take  contracts  to  supply  emigrants  in  numbers  to 
suit,  or  act  as  special  agents  in  bringing  them  from  Europe. 

We  are  present  in  the  convention,  and  shall  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  or  give 
any  information  that  we  may  possess  from  our  practical  experience  of  eleven  years  in 
the  employment  business,  and  we  shall  be  pleased  at  any  time  to  confer  with  oneand  all, 
verbally  or  by  correspondence. 

Any  orders  that  we  may  be  favored  with  we  will  do  our  utmost  to  fill  satisfactorily. 
Very  respectfullv, 

C.  R.  HANSEN  &  CO. 

San  Francisco,  April  22, 1886. 
Hon.  John  S.  Enos,  Commissioner  State  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics: 

Dear  Sir:  In  response  to  your  request  to  send  our  written  opinion,  whether  white 
laborers  could  be  had  to  take  the  place  of  the  Chinese  in  orchards  and  vineyards,  we  beg 
leave  to  reply  that  we  firmly  believe  that  could  be  done;  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
farmers,  who  have  so  far  employed  a  large  number  of  Chinese,  have  only  made  provisions 
in  accordance  with  the  simple  and  rude  wants  of  that  people,  a  change  would  be,  to  a 
certain  extent,  necessary,  in  case  white  help  should  be  employed;  and  further,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Chinese  employed  in  that  department  of  industry  have  acquired  a  skill 
which  the  white  help  do  not  now  in  general  possess,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  change 
could  be  made  at  once  without  ruinou's  consequences,  but  that  it  could  be  made  gradually, 
and  in  at  least  two  or  three  years  entirely,  and  that  to  the  advantage  and  interest  of  the 
fruit  growers,  and  the  whole  State. 

Among  the  many  unemployed  are  a  great  number  of  Swiss,  Italians,  Tyrolese,  French, 
and  South  Germans,  who  are  more  or  less  experienced  orchardists  and  vineyardists,  ready 
and  willing  to  go  to  work  for  ^20  a  month,  if  six  or  eight  months'  employment  would  be 
given  them. 

We  do  not  presume  too  much  in  asserting  that  experienced  foreign  gardeners,  who 
thoroughly  understand  pruning  and  grafting,  wo]iild  gladly  accept  positions  at  ^25  a  month 
and  found;  besides,  would  instruct  and  supervise  the  work  of  the  less  experienced  hands. 

Owing  to  the  present  cheap  railroad  rates  a  large  number  of  industrious  and  useful 
men  arrive  daily  from  the  Eastern  States,  and  they,  with  the  number  of  unemployed  on 
hand,  will  replace  many  Chinese  employed  in  that  jiarticular  branch  of  farming. 
Verv  respectfullv, 

W.  D.  EWER  &  CO., 

62G  Clay  Street. 

Statements  received  b}-  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  from  farmers, 
relative  to  the  displacement  of  Chinese  during  the  fruit  harvest  of  1886; 
said  statements  being  made  in  reph'  to  the  following  questions,  viz.: 

1.  How  many  Chinese  are  in  your  county  ? 

2.  How  many  labor  in  vineyards,  orchards,  and  hopj'ards  ? 

3.  How  many  are  domestics  and  servants? 

4.  How  many  labor  in  agricultural  pursuits  other  than  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
questions  ? 

5.  Is  there  sufficient  white  help  in  your  county  to  replace  the  Chinese  employed  in 
vineyards  and  orchards  in  your  county? 

6.  If  not,  how  many  white  laborers  will  it  require  to  fill  their  places  ? 

7.  What  time  will  be  required  to  replace  the  Chinese  ? 

8.  In  your  opinion,  how  many  Chinese  are  in  the  State,  employed  in  vineyards  and 
orchards  ? 

9.  How  does  the  white  labor  compare  with  that  of  the  Chinese  in  regard  as  to  quality 
and  quantity  ? 
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STATEMENT. 

Joseph  B.  Marlin,  San  Lorenzo,  Alameda  County: 

1.  Not  less  than  two  thousand  during  the  fruit  harvest  in  Eden  Township.  After  the 
fruit  season,  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  less. 

2.  Nearly  all  the  above  named. 

3.  Between  twenty  and  thirty. 

4.  Very  few. 

5.  There  is  not  sufficient  to  gather  one  fourth  of  the  fruit  crops. 

G.  It  would  take  twenty-five  per  cent  more  white  men  with  no  experience,  than  the  pres- 
ent number  of  Chinese  employed. 

7.  Could  not  make  any  estimate. 

8.  I  have  no  idea. 

9.  A  Chinaman  can  pick  more  currants  and  hops,  and  pack  more  fruit  than  a  white 
man;  a  white  man  can  pick  tree  fruits  much  better  than  the  Chinese  can. 

The  fruit  season  occurs  at  the  same  time  as  the  harvest  season,  when  most  available 
white  labor  is  engaged  in  harvesting,  and  we  find  it  difficult  even  to  procure  the  necessary 
Chinese  labor. 

L.  L.  King,  San  Lorenzo,  Alameda  County: 

There  is  not  sufficient  white  labor  to  replace  the  Chinese.  In  my  opinion  a  Chinaman 
can  pick  more  currants  than  a  white  man,  because  it  requires  one  almost  entirely  to 
remain  in  a  stooping  posture.  He  can  also  more  expertly  pack  fruit  for  eastern  ship- 
ment in  papers.  A  decent,  industrious  man  can  do  as  much  of  any  kind  of  work  as  a 
Chinaman,  but  they  are  scarce.  All  the  residents  here  have  plenty  of  work,  and  nearly 
all  the  strangers  applying  here  for  work  are  either  tramps,  or  look  so  much  like  tramps 
and  indolent  appearing,  that  one  dare  hardly  risk  giving  them  work.  At  present,  with 
no  experience,  it  will  require  more  white  men  than  Chinese  now  employed.  There  is  not 
white  labor  enough  to  quite  pick  one  quarter  of  the  fruit  raised  in  the  township. 

Henry  Smyth,  San  Lorenzo,  Alameda  County  : 

1.  During  the  height  of  the  season  there  is  employed  in  picking  and  packing  fruit  in 
the  township  between  fifteen  hundred  and  two  thousand  Chinese.  During  the  year 
around  in  all  there  are  about  two  hundred  Chinamen  employed,  in  different  ways. 

2.  Nearly  all  the  number  are  employed  in  orchards  and  vegetable  raising. 

3.  I  don't  believe  there  are  twenty. 

4.  Few,  or  none. 

5.  They  couldn't  pick  and  pack  any  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  crop. 

6.  It  would  take  twenty-five  per  cent  more  white  men  than  the  Chinese. 

7.  It  will  take  about  ten  years  to  replace  the  Chinese  altogether. 

8.  I  have  no  idea. 

9.  A  Chinaman  can  do  more  work,  and  do  it  better,  picking  small  fruits  and  vegetables, 
than  a  white  man. 

In  picking  tree  fruits  they  about  equal,  when  the  Chinaman  has  had  experience,  but 
nearly  all  the  tree  fruit  is  picked  by  white  men,  who  are  considered  the  best. 

I  would,  and  we  all  would  through  here,  give  the  preference  to  white  men  in  employing, 
and  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent  more  wages,  than  we  do  to  the  Chinese,  if  they  will  do 
our  work  as  good,  and  give  us  no  more  bother  than  the  Chinese  do. 

A.  P.  Cr.\ne,  San  Lorenzo,  Alameda  County: 

1.  In  the  height  of  the  season  there  are  not  less  than  two  thousand  Chinese  employed 
in  orchard  products  and  vegetables. 

2.  Nearly  all  the  two  thousand. 

3.  Don't  think  over  twentj'. 

4.  None. 

5.  There  is  not  any  more  available  labor  in  the  township  than  to  gather  one  quarter  of 
the  fruit  and  pack  it. 

C).  In  picking  currants  and  packing,  a  Chinaman  can  do  more  than  a  white  man.  White 
men  can  pick  tree  fruits  better  than  a  Chinaman. 

7.  Not  less  than  two  or  three  seasons. 

8.  Have  no  idea. 

9.  "Where  the  white  labor  is  experienced,  and  such  as  has  replaced  the  Chinese,  they  can 
do  more  and  better  work  than  the  Chinese. 

B.  F.  Sto.\kes,  San  Leandro,  Alameda  County: 

1.  Have  no  idea. 

2.  Have  no  idea. 

3.  Have  no  idea. 

4.  Have  no  idea. 

<  5.  I  am  positive  that  there  is  not  near  enough. 

9.  As  to  preference  in  regard  to  the  quality  of  labor,  in  picking  currants  and  packing 
them,  and  cherries,  I  would  be  compelled  to  take  the  Chinese.  One  can  do  as  much  as 
another,  with  an  equal  amount  of  experience,  but  a  Chinaman  will  work  more  steady,  and 
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be  more  punctual  in  starting  in  to  work,  and  is  just  as  exact  about  knocking  off  work. 
The  Chinese  will  pick  fruit  on  Sundays,  for  the  market  Monday,  when  a  white  man  will 
not.  In  such  cases  the  Chinaman  lays  off  and  will  not  work  on  Saturdays,  of  course,  at 
his  own  expense.    I  would  not  have  a  Chinaman  for  plowing  and  heavy  farm  work. 

John  Gawne,  San  Leandro,  Alameda  County: 

1.  In  fruit  times,  there  are  from  two  thousand  five  hundred  to  three  thousand  Chinese. 

2.  All  are  engaged  in  fruits,  hops,  and  vegetables. 

3.  1  have  no  idea  as  to  the  number  of  Chinese  servants  and  domestics. 

4.  Very  few  at  present,  but  largely  heretofore  in  binding. 

5.  Emphatically,  no. 

6.  It  will  require  more  white  men  than  the  present  number  of  Chinese  employed. 

7.  It  will  require  from  two  to  three  years  to  procure  and  train  men  to  replace  the  Chi- 
nese engaged  in  the  fruit  picking  and  packing. 

8.  I  have  no  idea. 

9.  A  Chinaman  can  average  fifteen  per  cent  more  in  quantity  in  picking  small  fruits 
and  grapes  than  an.  average  white  man ;  also  in  packing.  They  will  average  more  trust- 
worthy than  the  run  of  white  labor  in  vineyards  and  orchards. 

If  I  can  get  white  men  that  will  do  my  work  as  well  as  the  Chinese,  and  with  no  more 
trouble  to  me,  I  shall  be  willing  to,  and  'be  glad  to  pay  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent  more 
than  the  Chinese. 

C.  W.  Hathaway,  San  Lorenzo : 

1.  During  the  harvest  of  the  fruit  crops  there  are  required  from  one  thousand  to  one 
thousand  five  hundred  Chinese  in  Eden  Township. 

2.  The  majority  in  fruits,  small  berries,  and  vegetables. 

3.  Thirty  to  fifty  in  the  township. 

4.  Very  few  in  agriculture. 

5.  There  are  not  one  tenth  of  the  number  required. 

6.  Will  require  more  in  number  than  the  Chinese  until  they  become  acquainted  with 
the  business. 

7.  In  my  opinion,  it  wOl  require  years  to  educate  the  boys  and  girls,  as  the  men,  in 
industrious  habits. 

8.  Can  form  no  estimate. 

9.  The  Portuguese  are  considered  the  best  for  picking  the  tree  fruits,  and  the  Chinese 
the  best  for  packing  the  same  and  picking  small  fruits. 

10.  There  are  more  Portuguese  in  proportion  to  any  part  of  the  State  in  this  township, 
and  they  can  only  do  one  quarter  of  the  picking  of  friiit  that  is  required. 
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CHAPTER    III. 


RAILROAD  TRANSPORTATION. 


The  following  tables  show  the  capital  stock  and  length  of  line  owned  and 
operated  by  the  broad  and  narrow  gauge  railroads  in  the  State  of  California: 
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The  following  tables  show  the  mileage,  traffic,  etc.,  of  the  broad  gauge 
railroads  in  the  State  of  California: 

CALIFORNIA   NORTHERN    RAILROAD. 

Mileage,  Traffic,  Etc. 

Miles  run  by  passenger  trains .-- -- 19,345 

Rate  of  speed  vi  mixed  trains,  including  stops -.. 20  miles  per  hour. 

Highest  rate  of  fare  per  mile  for  any  distance  (excluding  one  mile).-.  7iW  cents. 

Lowest  rate  of  fare  per  mile  for  any  distance  (single  fare) 5y\'%  cents. 

Highest  rate  of  freight  per  ton  per  mile  for  any  distance — lirst  class..  Utti'u  cents. 

Lowest  rate  of  freight  per  ton  per  mile  for  any  distance. ^r'uTi  cents. 

Number  of  persons  regularly  employed  by  company,  including  officers.  21 

Average  monthly  pay  of  engine  drivers $90  00 

Average  monthly  pay  of  passenger  conductors 60  00 

Average  monthly  paj- of  baggage  masters 50  00 

Average  monthly  pay  of  brakemen,  flagmen,  and  switchmen 50  00 

Average  monthly  pay  of  section  men 40  00 

Average  monthly  pay  of  laborers 40  00 

CALIFORNIA   SOUTHERN    RAILROAD    COMPANY. 

Mileage,  Traffic,  Etc. 

Miles  run  by  passenger  trains -- All    trains    run 

were    mixed 
trains. 

Rate  of  speed  of  accommodation  trains,  including  stops,  per  hour 14  miles. 

Miles  run  by  freight  trains All  were  mixed 

trains. 
Rate  of  speed  of  accommodation  freight  trains,  including  stops,  i^er  hour  14  miles. 

(All  trains  run  were  mixed  passenger  and  freight.) 

Total  train  miles  run  (mixed  trains) 91,094 

Total  number  of  passengers  carried- 14,389 

Number  of  through  passengers  going  west  (or  south) 69 

Number  of  local  passengers  going  east  (or  north) 7,239 

Number  of  local  passengers  going  west  (or  south) 7,081 

Total  passenger  mileage,  or  passengers  carried  one  mile 939,911 

Passenger  mileage  to  and  from  other  roads.. 8,246 

Average  number  of  miles  traveled  by  each  local  passenger 65.06 

Average  number  of  miles  traveled  by  each  through  passenger 119.51 

Average  number  of  miles  traveled  by  each  passenger,  through  and 

local 65.32 

Number  of  tons  freight  carried  (not  including  gravel) ... 14,932 

Number  of  tons  freight  in  this  State, carried... 14,932 

Number  of  tons  freight  produced  in  this  State,  carried 7,775 

Number  of  tons  of  each  class  of  freight,  produced  in  this    State, 
carried : 

Grain... 256 

Flour 113 

Hay 111 

Wool 132 

Wood 378 

Lumber .5,378 

Lime 123 

Fruit --    235 

Miscellaneous 549 

Total  freight  mileage,  or  tons  carried  one  mile... --  1,584,939 

Highest  rate  of  fare  per  mile  for  any  distance  (excluding  one  mile) —  5  cents. 

Lowest  rate  of  fare  per  mile  for  any  distance  (single  fare).. tW  cents. 

Round  trip... ^^*5  cents. 

Average  rate  of  fare  per  mile  (not  including  season  tickets)  received 

from  local  passengers  on  roads  operated  by  this  company. 4  cents. 

Average  rate  of  fare  per  mile  received  from  passengers  to  and  from 

other  roads 4.5  cents. 

Average  rate  of  fare  per  mile  for  all  passengers 4  cents. 

Highest  rate  of  freight  per  ton  per  mile  for  any  distance 15  cents. 

Lowest  rate  of  freight  per  ton  per  mile  for  any  distance 1  cent. 

Average  rate  of  freight  per  ton  per  mile  for  all 02.7 

Average  rate  of  freight  per  ton  per  mile,  products  of  this  State 02.7 

Average  rate  of  freight  per  ton  per  mile,  products  of  other  States...  02.7 

Average  number  of  cars  in  passenger  trains, including  baggage  cars..  )  ^g 

Average  number  of  cars  in  freight  trains — basis  of  eight-wheel ) 

Average  weight  of  mixed  trains,  including  locomotives  and  tenders,  in 

working  order  (exclusive  of  i)assengers) 211,000 
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30.  Number  of  persons  regularly  employed  by  company,  including  officers.  123 

Average  monthly  pay  of  employes,  other  than  officers $56  00 

Average  monthly  pay  of  engine  drivers 135  00 

Average  monthly  pay  of  passenger  conductors .-.  100  00 

Average  monthly  pay  of  freight  conductors _.  100  00 

Average  monthly  pay  of  baggage  masters 75  00 

Average  monthly  pay  of  brakemen,  flagmen,  and  switchmen 60  00 

Average  monthly  pay  of  section  men..-  30  00 

Average  monthly  pay  of  mechanics  in  shops 85  00 

Average  monthly  pay  of  laborers 60  00 

CE>"TRAL   PACIFIC    RAILROAD   C0MPA>'Y. 

Mileage,  Traffic,  Etc. 

1.  Miles  run  by  passenger  trains - 3,221.510 

2.  Rate  of  speed  of  express  passenger  trains,  including  stops 21J 

3.  Eate  of  speed  of  accommodation  trains,  including  stops 16| 

4.  Miles  run  by  freight  trains 5,881,070 

5.  Rate  of  speed  of  express  freight  trains,  including  stops |  '^class"^^  °^  ^^^ 

6.  Rate  of  speed  of  accommodation  freight  trains,  including  stops. llj 

7.  Miles  run  bv  other  trains,  and  for  what  purpose : 

Switching 1,492.501 

Work '. 619.084 

8.  Total  train  miles  run 11,214,165 

9.  Total  number  of  piassengers  carried. 8,542.583 

Number  of  through  passengers  going  east  (or  north) 40,107 

Number  of  through  passengers  going  west  (or  south) 73,700 

Number  of  local  passengers  going  east  (or  north) 4,181,224 

Number  of  local  passengers  going  west  (or  south) 4,247.552 

10.  Total  passenger  mileage,  or  passengers  carried  one  mile 291,109,508 

11.  Passenger  mileage  to  and  from  other  roads 100,621,543 

Average  number  of  miles  traveled  by  each  local  passenger 22.60 

Average  number  of  miles  traveled  by  each  through  passenger 884.14 

Average  number  of  miles  traveled  bv  each  passenger,  through  and 

local ■--. 34.08 

12.  Number  of  tons  freight  carried  (not  including  gravel): 

Freight  statistics  are  not  yet  completed  for  1883. 

15.  Highest  rate  of  fare  per  mile  for  any  distance  (excluding  one  mile) : 

Prior  to  August  19.  1883.. 1 - 10  cents. 

After  August  19,  18S3,  reduced  to  (order  of  Board  Railroad  Com- 
missioners)  6  cents. 

16.  Lowest  rate  of  fare  per  mile  for  any  distance  (single  fare),  main  line..  1.66§  cents. 

Ferry,  single  fare 1.05  cents. 

Ferry,  commutation .40  cents. 

17.  Average  rate  of  fare  per  mile  (not  including  season  tickets)  received 

from  local  passengers  on  roads  operated  by  this  company.. 2.65  cents. 

Average  rate  of  fare  per  mile  received  from  local  passengers  on  roads 

operated  by  this  company,  not  including  ferry  or  season  tickets 3.42  cents. 

18.  Average  rate  of  fare  per  mile  received  from  passengers  to  and  from 

other  roads 2.88  cents. 

19.  Average  rate  of  fare  per  mile  per  season  ticket  passengers,  reckoning 

one  round  trip  per  day  to  each  ticket None. 

20.  Average  rate  of  fare  per  mile  for  all  passengers... 2.73  cents. 

21.  Highest  rate  of  freight  per  ton  per  mile  for  anj-  distance: 

Freight  statistics  for  1883  not  yet  completed". 
30.  Number  of  persons  regularlv  employed  bv  companv,  including  offi- 
cers, December  31,  1883.-. ." ". '. . 11,890 

Average  monthly  pay  of  employes,  other  than  officers  (white)...  $64  60 

Average  monthly  pay  of  engine  drivers 100  00  to  130  00 

Average  monthly  pay  of  passenger  conductors 100  00  to  115  00 

Average  monthly  pay  of  freight  conductors.. 85  00  to  100  00 

Average  monthly  pay  of  baggage  masters 75  00 

Average  monthly  pay  of  brakemen.  flagmen,  switchmen,  etc. (35  00  to  80  00 

Average  monthly  pay  of  section  men  (white) 44  62 

Average  monthly  pay  of  mechanics  in  shops 79  79 

Average  monthly  pay  oi  laborers 65  00 

The  following  railroads  are  included  in  the  above,  ^iz.: 


Amador  Branch  Railroad  Company. 
Berkeley  Branch  Railroad  Company. 
California  Pacific  Railroad  Company. 
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Los  Angeles  and  Independence  Railroad  Company. 

Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego  Railroad  Company. 

Monterey  Railroad  Company. 

Northern  Railway  Company. 

San  Pablo  and  Tulare  Railroad  Company. 

Stockton  and  Copperopolis  Railroad  Company. 

SACR.VMENTO    AND    PL.\CERVILLE   RAILROAD   COMPANY. 

Mileage,  Traffic,  Etc. 

1.  Miles  run  by  passenger  trains - 13,772 

2.  Rate  of  speed  of  express  passenger  trains,  including  stops 20 

3.  Rate  of  speed  of  accommodation  trains,  including  stops 12 

4.  Miles  run  by  freight  trains  (mixed) 30,048 

6.  Rate  of  speed  of  accommodation  freight  trains,  including  stops 12 

7.  Miles  run  by  other  trains,  and  for  what  purpose: 

Excursion G08 

Switching  and  work 4,318 

8.  Total  train  miles  run ..- 48,746 

9.  Total  number  of  passengers  carried 24,638 

Number  of  through  passengers  going  east 1,658 

Number  of  through  passengers  going  west 1,739 

Number  of  local  passengers  going  east 11,290 

Nujiiber  of  local  passengers  going  west - 10,051 

10.  Total  passenger  mileage,  or  passengers  carried  one  mile 560,030 

12.  Number  of  tons  freight  carried  (not  including  gravel)  .- 40,1587?^% 

13.  Total  freight  mileage,  or  tons  carried  one  mile 1,809,317yV% 

15.  Highest  rate  of  fare  per  mile  for  any  distance  (excluding  one  mile)-..  6  cents. 
17.  Average  rate  of  fare  per  mile  (not  including  season  tickets)  received 

from  local  passengers  on  roads  operated  by  this  company 6  cents. 

20.  Average  rate  of  fare  per  mile  for  all  passengers - 6  cents. 

26.  Average  number  of  ears  in  passenger  trains  (including  baggage  cars).  2 

27.  Average  number  of  cars  in  freight  trains — basis  of  eight-wheel 10 

28.  Average  weight  of  passenger  trains,  including  locomotives  and  tenders, 

in  working  order  (exclusive  of  passengers). 167,200 

29.  Average  weight  of  freight  trains,  including  locomotive  and  tender,  in 

working  order  (exclusive  of  freight) -. - 240,000 

30.  Number  of  persons  regularly  employed  by  companj',  including  officers.  42 

Average  monthly  pay  of  engine  drivers .$120  00 

Average  monthly  pay  of  passenger  conductors -  100  00 

Average  monthly  pay  of  baggage  masters 65  00 

Average  monthly  pay  of  Ijrakemen,  flagmen,  and  switchmen 65  00 

Average  monthly  pay  of  section  men  - - 44  00 

Average  monthly  pay  of  laborers 40  00 

SAN    FRANCISCO   AND   NORTH    PACIFIC    RAILROAD   COMPANY. 

Mileage,  Traffic,  Etc. 

2.  Rate  of  speed  of  express  passenger  trains,  including  stops 22  miles. 

3.  Rate  of  speed  of  accommodation  trains,  including  stops lOi  miles. 

5.  Rate  of  speed  of  express  freight  trains,  including  stops 10|  miles. 

6.  Rate  of  speed  of  accommodation  freight  trains,  including  stops 10|  miles. 

26.  Average  nuTuber  of  cars  in  passenger  trains  (including  baggage  cars).  4 

27.  Average  number  of  cars  in  freight  trains — basis  of  eight-wheel 18 

28.  Average  weight  of  passenger  trains,  including  locomotives  and  ten- 

ders, in  working  order  (exclusive  of  passengers) 270,495 

29.  Average  weight  of  freight  trains,  including  locomotive  and  tender,  in 

working  order  (exclusive  of  freight) 375,489 

30.  Number  of  persons  regularly  employed  by  company,  including  officers.  245 

Average  monthly  pay  of  employes,  other  than  officers |59  10 

Average  monthly  pay  of  engine  drivers 100  00  to  110  00 

Average  monthly  pay  of  passenger  conductors 100  00 

Average  monthly  pay  of  freight  conductors 87  50 

Average  monthlj'^  pay  of  baggage  masters 65  00 

Average  monthly  pay  of  brakemen,  flagmen,  and  switchmen 60  00 

Average  monthly  pay  of  section  men  as  foremen 60  00 

Average  monthly  pay  of  mechanics  in  shops 90  (X) 

Average  monthly  pay  of  laborers 47  50 

SOUTHERN    PACIFIC    RAILROAD   COMPANY. 

Mileage,  Traffic,  Etc. 

1.  Miles  run  by  passenger  trains 299,130 

4.  Miles  run  by  freight  trains 118,205 
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7.  Miles  run  by  other  trains,  and  for  what  purpose : 

Mixed  freight  and  passenger  trains -- -  94,902 

Gravel  trains... -. 2,037 

Pav  trains - --  3,880 

8.  Total  train  miles  run -- - 518.154 

9.  Total  number  of  passengers  carried 6<>4.077 

Number  of  through  passengers  going  north None. 

Number  of  through  passengers  going  south None. 

Number  of  local  passengers  going  north.. 299,909J 

Number  of  local  passengers  going  south 301,I07i 

10.  Total  passenger  mileage,  or  passengers  carried  one  mile 22..592.05i 

11.  Passenger  mileage  to  and  from  other  roads 676.-545 

Average  number  of  miles  traveled  by  each  local  passenger ^~ti?ij 

Average  number  of  miles  traveled  by  each  through  passenger None. 

Average  number  of  miles  traveled  bv  each  passenger,  through  and 
local. -1 -.- 37^ 

12.  Number  of  tons  freight  carried  (not  including  gravel): 

Number  of  tons  freight  from  other  States  carried 293,801 

Number  of  tons  of  each  class  of  freight,  produced  in  this  State,  car- 
ried : 

Asphaltum... 47 

Brick 7,372 

Charcoal 188 

Coal.  — 26,609 

Fence  posts 1,730 

Flour 9,936 

Fruit  -- 4,925 

Grain 62,824 

Hav-. 18,700 

Lime 3.260 

Lumber 24,901 

Milk 3.745 

Pickets 1.-5.50 

quicksilver 1.423 

Shingles 1.980 

Stock 26.200 

Tanbark 2.50 

Vegetables 6,-304 

Wood 7,250 

Wool 1,385 

Merchandise 9-3,222 

293,801  tons. 

13.  Total  freight  mileage,  or  tons  carried  one  mile 18,228,184 

15.  Highest  rate  of  fare  per  niUe  for  any  distance  (excluding  one  mile)...  10  cents  maxi- 

mum. 

16.  Lowest  rate  of  fare  per  mQe  for  anj'  distance  (single  fare): 

Prior  to  August  nineteenth 2^^  cents. 

Since  August  nineteenth — 2^'^  cents. 

17.  Average  rate  of  fare  per  mUe  (not  including  season  tickets)  received 

from  local  passengers  on  roads  operated  by  this  company 2/^  cent-. 

Average  rate  of  fare  per  mile  received  from  local  passengers  on  roads 
operated  by  this  company,  not  including  ferry  or  season  tickets No  ferry. 

18.  Average  rate  of  fare  per  liiile  received  from  passengers  to  and  from 

other  roads 2^%  cents. 

19.  Average  rate  of  fare  per  mile  for  season  ticket  passengers,  reckoning 

one  round  trip  per  day  to  each  ticket 0^  cents. 

20.  Average  rate  of  fare  per  mile  for  all  passengers 2^^^^^  cents. 

21.  Highest  rate  of  freight  per  ton  per  mUe  for  any  distance 15  cents. 

22.  Lowest  rate  of  freight  per  ton  per  mile  for  any  distance 2  cents. 

23.  Average  rate  of  local  freight  per  ton  per  mile  on  roads  operated  by 

this  company. Sj^  cents. 

26.  Average  number  of  cars  in  passenger  trains  (including  baggage  cars) .  4^?^ 

27.  Average  number  of  cars  in  freight  trains — ba.sis  of  eight-wheel 18r°?^ 

28.  Average  weight  of  passenger  trains,  including  locomotives  and  tenders, 

in  working  order  (exclusive  of  passengers) 290.377 

29.  Average  weight  of  freight  trains,  including  locomotive  and  tender,  in 

working  order  (exclusive  of  freight) 460.469 

30.  Number  of  persons  regularly  employed  by  company, including  oflBcers.  620 

Average  monthly  pay  of  employes,  other  than  oflBcers $64  2-5 

Average  daily  pay  of  engine  drivers 3  50  to  4  25 

Average  monthly  pay  of  passenger  conductors  _ 85  00  to  110  00 

Average  monthly  pay  of  freight  conductors 85  00  to  100  00 

Average  monthly  pay  of  baggagemasters 75  00 

Average  monthly  pay  of  brakemen,  yardmen,  flagmen,  switchmen  .     65  00  to  100  00 
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Average  pay  of  section  men $1  75  per  day  to 

$65  per  month. 

Average  pay  of  mechanics  in  shops 20  to  45  cents 

per  hour. 
Average  daily  pay  of  laborers $1  75  to  $2  00 

V.KCX   VALLEY   AND   CLEAR  LAKE   RAILROAD   COMPANY. 

Mileage,  Traffic,  Etc. 

1.  Miles  run  by  passenger  trains. -- 120  miles  dailj'. 

2.  Rate  of  speed  of  express  passenger  trains,  including  stops ---  15  miles. 

3.  Rate  of  speed  of  accommodation  trains,  including  stops 15  miles. 

4.  Miles  run  by  freight  trains - 120  miles  daily. 

5.  Rate  of  speed  of  express  freight  trains,  including  stops 15  miles. 

6.  Rate  of  speed  of  accommodation  freight  trains,  including  stops 15  miles. 

16.  Lowest  rate  of  fare  per  mile  for  any  distance  (single  fare) 5  cents. 

17.  Average  rate  of  fare  per  mile  (not  including  season  tickets)  received 

from  local  passengers  on  roads  operated  by  this  company About  7  cents. 

Average  rate  of  fare  per  mile  received  from  local  passengers  on  roads 

operated  by  this  company,  not  including  ferry  or  season  tickets 6  cents. 

18.  Average  rate'of  freight  per  mile  received  from  passengers  to  and  from 

other  roads --  20  cents. 

"22.  Lowest  rate  of  freight  per  ton  per  mile  for  any  distance 4J  cents. 

23.  Average  rate  of  local  freight  per  ton  per  mile  on  roads  operated  by 

this  companj' 7  cents. 

24.  Average  rate  of  freight  per  ton  per  mile  to  and  from  other  roads 7  cents. 

25.  Average  rate  of  freight  per  ton  per  mile  for  all.. - - 7  cents. 

30.  Number  of  persons  regularly  employed  by  company,  including  officers, 

about -- -- 30 

Average  monthly  pay  of  employes,  other  than  officers |65  00 

Average  monthly  pay  of  engine  drivers -. .-- -..  100  00 

Average  monthly  pay  of  passenger  conductors -  100  00 

Average  monthlj^  pay  of  freight  conductors... -- --  65  00 

Average  monthly  pay  of  brakemen,  flagmen,  and  switchmen 50  00 

Average  monthly  pay  of  section  men  .-. 50  00 

Average  monthly  pay  of  laborers - 50  00 

VISALIA    RAILROAD   COMPANY'. 

Mileage,  Traffic,  Etc. 

1.  Miles  run  by  passenger  trains 29J  daily. 

2.  Rate  of  speed  of  express  passenger  trains,  including  stops 20  miles. 

8.  Total  train  miles  run 29J  daily. 

15.  Highest  rate  of  fare  per  mile  for  any  distance  (excluding  one  mile)  .-  10  cents. 

16.  Lowest  rate  of  fare  per  mile  for  any  distance  (single  fare) 10  cents. 

21.  Highest  rate  of  freight  per  ton  per  mile  for  any  distance OSyy  cents. 

22.  Lowest  rate  of  freight  per  ton  per  mile  for  any  distance 2  cents. 

23.  Average  rate  of  local  freight  per  ton  per  mile  on  roads  operated  by 

this  company 41  cents. 

26.  Average  number  of  cars  in  passenger  trains  (including  baggage  cars).  1 

27.  Average  number  of  cars  in  freight  trains — basis  of  eight-wheel 1 

30.  Number  of  persons  regularly  employed  by  company,  including  officers.  6 

The  follo^\dng  tables  show  the  mileage,  traffic,  etc.,  of  the  narrow  gauge 
railroads  in  the  State  of  California: 

BODIE   AND   BENTON    RAILWAY    AND    COMMERCIAL   COMPANY. 

Mileage,  Traffic,  Etc. 

4.  Miles  run  by  freight  trains.. 27,617 

5.  Rate  of  speed  of  express  freight  trains,  including  stops.. 12  miles. 

6.  Rate  of  speed  of  accommodation  freight  trains,  including  stops 12  miles. 

7.  Miles  run  by  other  trains,  and  for  what  purpose: 

Construction 1,000 

8.  Total  train  miles  run ^       28,617 

9.  Total  number  of  passengers  carried L'nknown. 

12.  Number  of  tons  of  freight  carried  (not  including  gravel)... 23,580 

Number  of  tons  freight  in  this  State,  carried. 23,580 

Number  of  tons  freight  produced  in  this  State,  carried ^23,580 

13.  Total  freight  mileage,  or  tons  carried  one  mile... 778,140 

21.  Highest  rate  of  freight  per  ton  per  mile  for  any  distance 15  cents. 

22.  Lowest  rate  of  freight  per  ton  per  mile  for  any  distance. 15  cents. 
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23.  Average  rate  of  local  freight  per  ton  per  mile  on  roads  operated  by  this 
company 

25.  Average  rate  of  freight  per  ton  per  mile  for  all : 

Average  rate  of  freight  per  ton  per  mile,  products  of  this  State 

27.  Average  number  of  cars  in  freight  trains — basis  of  eight-wheel..- 

29.  Average  weight  of  freight  trains,  including  locomotive  and  tender,  in 

workingorder  (exclusive  of  freight) 

30.  Number  of  persons  regularly  employed  by  company,  including  officers. 

Average  monthly  pay  of  employes,  other  than  officers 

Average  monthly  pay  of  engine  drivers 

Average  monthly  pay  of  freight  conductors 

Average  monthly  pay  of  brakemen,  flagmen,  and  switchmen 

Average  monthly  pay  of  section  men 

Average  monthly  pay  of  mechanics  in  shops 

Average  monthly  pay  of  laborers 


15  cents. 

8 

73  tons. 

45 

$110  00 

137  50 

150  00 

112  50 

80  00 

175  00 

75  00 

NEVADA   COUNTY   NARROW   GAUGE   RAILROAD    COMPANY. 

Mileage,  Traffic,  Etc. 

Miles  run  by  passenger  trains 6,043 

Rate  of  speed  of  express  passenger  trains,  including  stops llj 

Rate  of  speed  of  accommodation  trains,  including  stops 11^ 

Miles  run  by  freight  trains 8,85fj 

Rate  of  speed  of  express  freight  trains,  including  stops 10 

Rate  of  speed  of  accommodation  freight  trains,  including  stops 10 

Miles  run  by  other  trains,  and  for  what  purpose : 

Mixed  passenger  and  freight 34,621 

Service  trains 2,933 

Total  train  miles  run 52,453 

Total  number  of  passengers  carried 40,223 

Total  passenger  mileage,  or  passengers  carried  one  mile 287,472 

Passenger  travel  to  and  from  other  roads : 

Average  number  of  miles  traveled  by  each  local  passenger 8 

Average  number  of  miles  traveled  by  each  through  passenger 19^ 

Average  number  of  miles  traveled  by  each  passenger,  through  and 

local 9J 

Number  of  tons  of  freight  carried  (not  including  gravel) 27,325 

Total  freight  mileage,  or  tons  carried  one  mile 403,875 

Highest  rate  of  fare  per  mile  for  any  distance  (excluding  one  mile) ...  10  cents. 

Lowest  rate  of  fare  per  mile  for  any  distance  (single  fare) 5^  cents.. 

Average  rate  of  fare  per  mile  (not  including  season  tickets)  received 

from  local  passengers  on  roads  operated  by  this  company 5^  cents. 

Average  rate  of  fare  per  mile  received  from  passengers  to  and  from 

other  roads 10  cents. 

Average  rate  of  fare  per  mile  for  all  passengers S^Yij  cents. 

Highest  rate  of  freight  per  ton  per  mile  for  any  distance  under  seven 

miles 1 25  centSv 

Lowest  rate  of  freight  per  ton  per  mile  for  any  distance 3|  cents. 

Average  rate  of  local  freight  per  ton  per  mile  on  roads  operated  by  this 

company ISTifu  cents. 

Average  number  of  cars  in  passenger  trains  (including  baggage  cars).  2^^?^ 

Average  number  of  cars  in  freight  trains — basis  of  eight- wheel 2^%% 

Average  weight  of  passenger  trains,  including  locomotives  and  tenders, 

in  working  order  (exclusive  of  passengers) 42^|^^ 

Average  weight  of  freight  trains,  including  locomotive  and  tender,  in 

working  order  (exclusive  of  freight) 35^^^ 

Number  of  persons  regularly  employed  by  company,  including  oflBcers.  44 

Average  monthly  pay  of  employes,  other  that  officers. $62  25 

Average  monthly  pay  of  engine  drivers Ill  25 

Average  monthly  pay  of  passenger  conductors 100  00 

Average  monthly  j^ay  of  freight  conductors 90  OO 

Average  monthly  pay  of  baggage  masters 75  00 

Average  monthly  pay  of  brakemen,  flagmen,  and  switchmen 65  00 

Average  monthly  pay  of  section  men 52  00 

Average  monthl J'' pay  of  mechanics  in  shops 91  00 

Average  monthly  pay  of  laborers 52  OO' 


NORTH    PACIFIC   COAST  RAILROAD   COMPANY. 

Mileage,  Traffic,  Etc. 

1.  Miles  run  by  passenger  trains 97,182 

2.  Rate  of  speed  of  express  passenger  trains,  including  stops 15  miles. 

3.  Rate  of  speed  of  accommodation  trains,  including  stops 10  miles. 

4.  Miles  run  by  freight  trains. 107,402 

5.  Rate  of  speed  of  express  freight  trains,  including  stops None. 
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Rate  of  speed  of  accommodation  freight  trains,  including  stops 10  miles. 

Miles  run  by  other  trains,  and  for  what  purpose: 

Gravel. -J- - - - --- 13,273 

Total  train  miles  run - 217,857 

Total  number  of  passengers  carried 773,991 

Number  of  through  passengers  going  east  (or  north) None. 

Number  of  through  passengers  going  west  (or  south) None. 

Number  of  local  passengers  going  east  (or  north) 389,207 

Number  of  local  passengers  going  west  (or  south) 384,784 

Total  passenger  mileage,  or  passengers  carried  one  mile -..  10,288,194 

Passenger  mileage  to  and  from  other  roads No  statistics. 

Average  number  of  miles  traveled  by  each  local  passenger 13rt% 

Average  number  of  miles  traveled  by  each  passenger,  through  and 

local --- 73i2^% 

Number  of  tons  freight  carried  (not  including  gravel) 69,1793^5^^ 

Number  of  tons  freight  from  other  States,  carried .-. None. 

Number  of  tons  freight  in  this  State,  carried All. 

Number  of  tons  freight  produced  in  this  State,  carried No  statistics. 

Number  of  tons  of  each  class  of  freight,  produced  in  this  State,  car- 
ried   - No  statistics. 

Total  freight  mileage,  or  tons  carried  one  mile 3,296,425 

Freight  mileage  to  and  from  other  roads No  statistics. 

Highest  rate  of  fare  per  mile  for  any  distance  (excluding  one  mile) SjVij  cents. 

Lowest  rate  of  fare  per  mile  for  any  distance  (single  fare) 2|  cents. 

Average  rate  of  fare  per  mile  (not  including  season  tickets)  received 

from  local  passengers  on  roads  operated  bv  this  company -. None. 

Average  rate  of  fare  per  mile  received  from  local  passengers  on  roads 

operated  by  this  company,  not  including  ferry  or  local  tickets ^t^v  cents. 

Average  rate  of  fare  per  mile  received  from  passengers  to  and  from 

other  roads  - --- - -.- No  statistics. 

Average  rate  of  fare  per  mile  for  season  ticket  passengers,  reckoning 

one  round  trip  per  day  to  each  ticket. ^-^-^  cents. 

Average  rate  of  fare  per  mile  for  all  passengers ^tI^  cents. 

Highest  rate  of  freight  per  ton  per  mile  for  any  distance 46|  cents. 

Lowest  rate  of  freight  per  ton  per  mile  for  any  distance 3^  cents. 

Average  rate  of  local  freight  per  ton  per  mile  on  roads  operated  by 

this  company 4j^^-^  cents. 

Average  rate  of  freight  per  ton  per  mile  to  and  from  other  roads None. 

Average  rate  of  freight  per  ton  per  mile  for  all ^r^^is  cents. 

Average  rate  of  freight  per  ton  per  mile,  products  of  this  State No  statistics. 

Average  rate  of  freight  per  ton  per  mile,  products  of  other  States No  statistics. 

Average  number  of  cars  in  passenger  trains,  including  baggage  cars  ..  4 

Average  number  of  cars  in  freight  trains— basis  of  eight-wheel 20 

Average  weight  of  passenger  trains,  including  locomotives  and  tenders, 

in  working  order  (exclusive  of  passengers) 104,000 

Average  weight  of  freight  trains,  including  locomotive  and  tender,  in 

working  order  (exclusive  of  freight)  ..- 226,000 

Number  of  persons  regularly  employed  by  company,  including  officers.  271 

Average  monthly  pay  of  engine  drivers |100  00 

Average  monthly  pay  of  passenger  conductors - 90  00 

Average  monthly  pay  of  freight  conductors 85  (X) 

Average  monthly  pay  of  baggage  masters 60  00 

Average  monthly  pay  of  brakemen,  flagmen,  and  switchmen. 60  00 

Average  monthly  pay  of  section  men 70  00 

Average  monthly  pay  of  mechanics  in  shops. 90  00 

Average  monthly  pay  of  laborers 26  00 

PACIFIC   COAST   RAILWAY    COMPANY. 

Mileage,  Traffic,  Etc. 

Rate  of  speed  of  express  passenger  trains,  including  stops. 15  miles. 

Miles  run  by  freight  trains .-  12  miles. 

Total  freight  mileage,  or  tons  carried  one  mile 1,085,923 

Highest  rate  of  fare  per  mile  for  any  distance  (excluding  one  mile) ...  8  cents. 

Lowest  rate  of  fare  per  mile  for  any  distance  (single  fare) 6  cents. 

Average  rate  of  fare  per  mile  for  all  passengers Q^,  cents. 

Average  rate  of  freight  per  ton  per  mile  for  all Sj-y  cents. 

Number  of  persons  regularly  employed  by  company,  including  officers.  175 

Average  monthly  pay  of  employes,  other  than  officers. .fSO  00 

Average  monthlj'  pay  of  engine  drivers 110  00 

Average  monthly  pay  of  passenger  conductors. 90  00 

Average  monthly  pay  of  freight  conductors 80  00 

Average  monthly  pay  of  baggage  masters 50  00 

Average  monthly  pay  of  brakemen,  flagmen,  and  switchmen 50  00 

Average  pay  of  section  men .$1  75  per  day. 


Average  monthly  pay  of  mechanics  in  shops. --- -  $100  00 

Average  pay  of  laborers--. $2  00  per  daj'. 

SAN   JOAQUIN    AND   SIERRA   NEVADA    RAILROAD    COMPANY. 

Mileage,  Traffic,  Etc. 

1.  Miles  run  by  passenger  and  freight  trains  in  1883  .- - --  341.84 

2.  Rate  of  speed  of  express  passenger  trains,  including  stops --  15  miles. 

3.  Rate  of  speed  of  accommodation  trains,  including  stops 12  miles. 

4.  Miles  run  bv  freight  trains  -  Included  in  1. 

5.  Rate  of  speed  of  express  freight  trains,  including  stops )  g^^  9  ^^^  3 

6.  Rate  of  speed  of  accommodation  freight  trains,  including  stops j 

7.  Miles  run  bv  other  trains,  and  for  what  purpose No  statistics. 

8.  Total  train  miles  run 34,184 

9.  Total  number  of  passengers  carried 18,756 

Number  of  passengers  going  east  (or  north) 9,567 

Number  of  passengers  going  west  (or  south) 9,189 

10.  Total  passenger  mileage,  or  passengers  carried  one  mile No  statistics. 

11.  Passenger  mileage  to  and  from  other  roads ---  No  statistics. 

Average  number  of  miles  traveled  by  each  local  passenger No  statistics. 

Average  number  of  miles  traveled  by  each  through  passenger No  statistics. 

Average  number  of  miles  traveled  by  each  passenger,  through  and 

local -- -' -- No  statistics. 

12.  Number  of  tons  freight  carried  (not  including  gravel)  in  1882 24,398.1300 

Number  of  tons  freight  from  other  States,  carried No  statistics. 

Number  of  tons  freight  in  this  State,  carried  in  1883 24,398.1300 

Number  of  tons  freight  produced  in  this  State,  carried -  No  statistics. 

Number  of  tons  of  each  class  of  freight,  produced  in  this  State,  car- 
ried   No  statistics. 

1.3.  Total  freight  mileage,  or  tons  carried  one  mile No  statistics. 

14.  Freight  mileage  to  and  from  other  roads -- No  statistics. 

15.  Highest  rate  of  fare  per  mile  for  any  distance  (excluding  one  mile)..-  5  cents. 

16.  Lowest  rate  of  fare  per  mile  for  anv  distance  (single  fare)  500  mile 

tickets 4  cents. 

17.  Average  rate  of  fare  per  mile  (not  including  500  mile  tickets)  received 

from  local  passengers  on  roads  operated  by  this  company 5  cents. 

Average  rate  of  fare  per  mile  received  from  local  passengers  on  roads 

operated  by  this  company,  not  including  ferry  or  season  tickets-..  5  cents. 

18.  Average  rate'  of  fare  per  mile  received  from  passengers  to  and  from 

other  roads--- - - ---  5  cents. 

19.  Average  rate  of  fare  per  mile  for  season  ticket  passengers,  reckoning 

one  round  trip  per  day  to  each  ticket  .- iNo  season  ticket. 

20.  Average  rate  of  fare  permile  for  all  passengers..- - --  No  statistics. 

21.  Highest  rate  of  freight  per  ton  per  mile  for  any  distance -  15  cents. 

22.  Lowest  rate  of  freight  per  ton  per  mile  for  any  distance 3^^  cents. 

23.  Average  rate  of  local  freight  per  ton  per  mile  on  roads  operated  by 

this  company - No  statistics. 

24.  Average  rate  of  freight  per  ton  per  mile  to  and  from  other  roads No  statistics. 

25.  Average  rate  of  freight  per  ton  per  mile  for  all No  statistics. 

Average  rate  of  freight  per  ton  per  mile,  products  of  this  State No  statistics. 

Average  rate  of  freight  pty  ton  per  mile,  products  of  other  States--  No  statistics. 

26.  Average  number  of  cars  in  passenger  trains  (including  baggage  cars).  2 

27.  Average  number  of  cars  in  freight  trains— basis  of  eight-wheel No  statistics. 

28.  Average  weight  of  passenger  trains,  including  locomotives  and  tend- 

ers, in  working  order  (exclusive  of  passengers) No  statistics. 

29.  Average  weight  of  freight  trains,  including  locomotive  and  tender,  in  ^ 

working  order  (exclusive  of  freight) -- ---  No  statistics. 

30.  Number  of  persons  regularly  employed  by  company,  including  officers  -  ^    24 

Average  monthly  pay  of'employes,  other  than  officers $55  00 

Average  monthly  pay  of  engine  drivers - 100  00 

Average  monthly  pay  of  passenger  conductors }  85  00 

Average  monthly  pay  of  freight  conductors j 

Average  monthly  pay  of  baggage  masters 65  00 

Average  monthly  pay  of  brakemen,  flagmen,  and  switchmen --  65  00 

Average  monthly  pay  of  section  men 50  00 

Average  monthly  pay  of  mechanics  in  shops 69  00 

Average  monthly  pay  of  laborers 45  00 

SONOMA   VALLEY   RAILROAD    COMPANY. 

Mileage,  Traffic,  Etc. 

2.  Rate  of  speed  of  express  passenger  trains,  including  stops  --- -  18  miles. 

3.  Rate  of  speed  of  accommodation  trains,  including  stops lOi  miles. 

5.  Rate  of  speed  of  express  freight  trains,  including  stops- 10*  miles. 
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6.  Rate  of  speed  of  accoinmod.atioii  freight  trains,  including  stops 

2().  Average  number  of  cars  in  passenger  trains  (including  baggage  cars). 

27.  Average  Tiuniber  of  cars  in  freight  trains— basis  of  eight-wheel 

28.  Average  weight  of  passenger  trains,  including  locomotives  and  ten- 

ders, in  working  order  (exclusive  of  passengers) 

29.  Average  weight  of  freight  trains,  including  locomotives  and  tenders,  in 

working  order  (exclusive  of  freight) ..- 

30.  Number  of  persons  regularly  employed  by  company,  including  officers . 

Average  monthly  pay  of  employes,  other  than  officers 

Average  monthly  pay  of  engine  drivers 

Average  monthly  pay  of  passenger  conductors 

Average  monthly  pay  of  freight  conductors 

Average  monthly  pay  of  baggage  masters 

Average  monthly  pay  of  brakemen,  flagmen,  and  switchmen 

Average  monthly  pay  of  section  men  as  foremen 

Average  monthly  pay  of  laborers 


10^  miles. 


158,000 

165,100 
31 

$57  60 

100  00 

100  00 

100  00 

60  00 

60  00 

60  00 

47  50 


SOUTH    PACIFIC    COAST   RAILROAD    COMPANY. 

Mileage,  Traffic,  Etc. 

1.  Miles  run  by  passenger  trains -. - 255,851 

2.  Rate  of  speed  of  express  passenger  trains,  including  stops )  20i 

3.  Rate  of  speed  of  accommodation  trains,  including  stops j  ^ 

4.  Miles  run  by  freight  trains 98,200 

5.  Rate  of  speed  of  express  freight  trains,  including  stops 12 

7.  Miles  run  bv  other  trains,  and  for  what  purpose  (mixed) 9,750 

Switching 62,710 

Work 8.379 

QQ  gog 

8.  Total  train  miles  run 434^890 

9.  Total  number  of  passengers  carried 1,130,835 

Number  of  through  passengers  going  east  (or  north).. 12,559 

Number  of  through  passengers  going  west  (or  south) 10,492 

Number  of  local  passengers  going  east  (or  north) 549,655 

Number  of  local  passengers  going  west  (or  south) 558,129 

10.  Total  passenger  mileage,  or  passengers  carried  one  mile 15,742,905 

11.  Passenger  mileage  to  and  from  other  roads: 

Average  number  of  miles  traveled  by  each  local  passenger ISttht 

Average  number  of  miles  traveled  by  each  through  passenger 80 

Average  number  of  miles  traveled  by  each  passenger,  through  and 

local 1.3.92 

12.  Number  of  tons  freight  carried  (not  including  gravel) 196,63377'Vi3V 

Number  of  tons  freight  in  this  State,  carried See  above. 

13.  Total  freight  mileage,  or  tons  carried  one  mile 7,177,547 

1.5.  Highest  rate  of  fare  per  mile  for  any  distance  (excluding  one  mile)...  7i  cents. 

16.  Lowest  rate  of  fare  per  mile  for  any  distance  (single  fare) ^  cent. 

17.  Average  rate  of  fare  per  mile  (not  including  season  tickets)  received 

from  local  passengers  on  roads  operated  bv  this  company liVif  cents. 

Average  rate  of  fare  per  mile  received  from  local  passengers  on  roads 

operated  by  this  company,  not  including  ferrj^  or  season  tickets 3^-7,*j  cents. 

19.  Average  rate  of  fare  per  mile  for  season  ticket  passengers,  reckoning 

one  round  trip  per  day  to  each  ticket yVV  cent. 

20.  Average  rate  of  fare  per  mile  for  all  passengers. 2.02  cents. 

21.  Highest  rate  of  freight  per  ton  per  mile  for  any  distance 15  cents. 

22.  Lowest  rate  of  freight  per  ton  per  mile  for  any  distance 3  cents. 

23.  Average  rate  of  local  freight  per  ton  per  mile  on  roads  operated  by 

this  company 8  cents. 

2.5.  Average  rate  of  freight  per  ton  per  mile  for  all 8  cents. 

26.  Average  number  of  cars  in  passenger  trains  (including  baggage  cars).  5 

27.  Average  number  of  cars  in  freight  trains — basis  of  eight-wheel 25 

28.  Average  weight  of  passenger  trains,  including  locomotives  and  tenders, 

in  working  order  (exclusive  of  passengers) _  78  tons. 

29.  Average  weight  of  freight  trains,  including  locomotive  and  tender,  in 

^  working  order  (exclusive  of  freight) 140  tons. 

30.  Number  of  persons  regularly  employed  by  company,  including  officers.  300 

Average  pay  of  employes,  other  than  officers |4  per  day. 

Average  monthly  pay  of  engine  drivers. _ 100  00 

Average  monthly  pay  of  passenger  conductors 85  00 

Average  monthly  pay  of  freight  conductors 65  00 

Average  monthly  pay  of  baggage  masters 60  00 

Average  pay  of  brakemen,  flagmen,  and  switchmen 1  70  per  day. 

Average  pay  of  section  men... 3  25  per  day. 

Average  pay  of  mechanics  in  shops 1  70  per  day. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


CHINESE  LABOR,  AND  CHINESE  MODE  OF  LIVING. 


I  will  not  under  this  head  discuss  the  Chinaman  in  any  of  the  commer- 
cial avocations,  but  only  as  an  element  of  labor. 

I  have  had  occasion  at  the  diflferent  investigations  held  by  me.  to  report 
upon  the  Chinese  not  only  as  to  their  commercial  relations,  but  also  their 
mode  of  li\'ing.  and  as  an  element  of  labor. 

The  reports  made  by  me  and  presented  to  the  various  trade  organizations, 
viz..  shoe-makers,  cigar-makers,  and  the  horticultural  society,  fully  and  at 
large  exhibit  about  as  much  as  can  be  said  upon  this  subject  of  Chinese 
labor. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  we  are  now  suffering  from  a  vast  influx  of  Chi- 
nese who  are  coming  to  this  country  for  just  one  thing,  the  displacement 
of  a  higher  grade  of  labor. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  inducement  to  Chinese  immigration  was  to 
displace  the  higher  grade  of  labor,  and  that  this  displacement  has  been 
the  cause  of  great  e\i\  in  our  State.  v 

This  class  of  Chinese  population  is  not  a  consuming  one.  In  other  words, 
if  the  hundred  thousand  Chinese  laborers  of  our  country  were  whites 
they  would  consume  at  least  three  times  as  much  as  the  Chinese  do,  and 
thus  create  a  local  dert;and  for  three  times  greater  production.  At  least  two 
thirds  of  the  clothing  and  personal  effects  of  the  Cliinese  are  brought  from 
China,  so  that  I  can  say  practically  they  add  nothing  to  the  wealth  of  the 
State  by  their  consumption,  and  really  all  the  wages  paid  them  for  their 
labor  is  sent  out  of  the  country. 

Although  the  mode  of  living  of  the  Chinese  has  been  fully  shown  and 
explained  in  various  reports  from  this  office,  I  present  the  following  tables: 

RATES  OF  WAGES  PAID  TO  CHINESE. 


Class  of  Labor. 


With 

or  without 

B-.ard. 


Domestic  servants. 

Cooks 

Laundrymen - 

Cultivators  of  soil  _ 

Farm  laborers 

Brick-makers 

Slipper-makers 

Bag-makers 

Miners 

In  canneries 

Boot     and     shoe- 
makers  

Cigar-makers 

Cigar-strippers 

Fishermen 


$25  00 
30  00 
12  00 
30  00 
2.5  00 
35  00 

5  00 

6  00 
2  00 
1  25 


per  month  . 
per  month 
per  month 
per  month 
per  month 
per  month 
per  week... 
per  week.- 
per  day  — 
per  day  — 


1  75  per  dav 

$4  to  $12  per  1,000  . 
Paid  by  the  piece  _ 
Kearly  all  on  their 

own  account 


$18  00  per 

10  00  per 

6  00  per 

25  00  per 

20  00  per 

25  0<J  per 

4  (h3  per 

4  50  per 

1  50  per 

75  per 


month 
month 
month 
month . 
month 
month 
week . . . 
week.. 

day 

dav 


$21  50  per 
20  00  per 
10  00  per 
27  50  per 
22  50  per 
30  00  per 

4  .50  per 

5  2-5  per 
1  75  per 
1  00  per 


month  . 
month  - 
month  - 
month  - 
month  . 
month  - 
week... 

week 

day 

dav 


75  per  day  . . . 


1  25  per  day 


.—  With. 
-..-With. 
....With. 
.-..With. 
....With. 
-Without. 
.Without. 
-Without. 
....With. 
-Without. 

-Without. 
-Without. 
-Without. 
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The  above  table  refers  to  their  receipts.     Their  expenses  are  best  ex- 
pressed in  the  answers  attached  to  the  following  questions: 

COST  OF  LIVING  TO  CHINESE. 

How  much  do  they  expend  for  rent,  either  per  head  or  collectively,  per  month  ?  $2  to  f  4. 

How  much  do  they  expend  for  food,  per  head  or  collectively,  per  month?  |5. 

What  percentage  of  the  food  are  home  products  ?  25  per  cent. 

What  percentage  of  the  food  are  imported  from  foreign  countries?  75  per  cent. 

How  much  do  they  expend  for  clothing  per  head  each  year?  !flO  to  $12. 

What  percentage  of  the  clothing  is  of  American  manufacture?  20  per  cent. 

What  percentage  of  the  clothinj^  is  imported?  80  per  cent. 

How  much  of  their  yearly  earnings  are  sent  out  of  the  country  ?  75  per  cent. 

What  percentage  to  the  amount  of  earnings?  75  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  of  Chinese  in  other  States  and 
Territories  where  they  form  a  notable  element  of  the  population: 


States  and  Tereitokies. 


Number  of 

Chinese  to 

100,000  Whites. 


Idaho -- 

Nevada 

Oregon 

Montana 

Washington 
Wyoming--. 

Arizona 

Colorado 


11,&46 
10,113 

5,832 
4,988 
4,741 
4,702 
4,636 
320 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Indians 
(out  of  tribal  relations)  in  each  State  and  Territory.  Indians  under  tribal 
relations  are  not  included,  but  are  the  subject  of  a  special  inquiry  by  the 
Census  Office: 


States  and  Territoeies. 

Chinese. 

Japanese. 

Indians. 

Alabama -.  

4 

1,630 

133 

99,000 

612 

123 

238 

1 

13 

18 

17 

3,379 

209 

29 

33 

19 

10 

489 

8 

5 

229 

27 

24 

51 

91 

1,765 

18 

5,416 

14 

213 

Arizona --   -- 

2 

3,493 

Arkansas    -     ..        -       -.       

195 

Cahf  ornia - -  - 

Colorado..  ..           ...                                                

86 

16,277 
1.54 

Connecticut 

6 

255 

Dakota 

1,391 

Delaware 

5 

District  of  Columbia                                .             . 

4 

5 

Florida. 

180 

Georgia       .                    -           

124 

Idaho 

Illinois 

"" 3 

165 
140 

Indiana - 

246 

Iowa .            .                

466 

Kansas  .  . 

815 

Kentucky 

50 

Louisiana 

848 

Maine ...        .  . 

625 

Maryland    ..  .. 

15 

Massachusetts ... 

8 

1 
1 

369 

M  ichigan - 

7,249 

Minnesota 

2,300 

Mississippi .- .   

1.8.57 

Missouri -.. - -- 
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Montana 

■" 

1,663 

Nebraska .. 

235 

Nevada 

3 

2,803 

New  Hampshire 

63 

82 


States  AND  Terkitoeies. 

Chinese. 

Japanese. 

Indians. 

New  J  ersev 

170 

57 

909 

2 

74 

New  Mexico  ...             ...  

9,772 
819 

N  ew  York ..  

17 
1 
3 
2 

8 

North  Carolina .     . 

1230 

Ohio -- 

109 

9,510 

148 

27 

9 

25 

136 

501 

130 

Oregon. . 

1,694 
184 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode'  Island 

77 

South  Carolina 

131 

Tennessee 

352 

Texas    - _. 

992 

Utah 

807 

Vermont 

11 

Virginia _.. 

6 

3,186 

5 

16 

914 

85 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

1 

4,405 
29 

Wisconsin 

3  161 

Wyoming 

140 

Totals - 

129,338 

148 

66  407 

During  the  fourth  annual  session  of  the  National  Convention  of  the 
Chiefs  and  Commissioners  of  the  various  Bureaus  of  Statistics  of  Labor 
in  the  United  States,  held  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  June  3,  1886,  which  I 
attended,  the  following  proceedings  were  had  upon  a  resolution  introduced 
by  me  upon  the  subject  of  Chinese: 

The  convention  now  went  into  executive  session,  and  Mr.  Enos  submitted  the  following 
resolution,  advocating  its  adoption  with  much  earnestness,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  a 
national  labor  question : 

Whereas,  There  is  a  disposition  to  regard  the  question  of  Chinese  immigration  as  a 
local  one,  affecting  only  the  people  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  one  in  which  the  people  of 
the  Eastern  States  have  no  special  interest,  and  concerning  which  many  of  them  seem 
disposed  to  antagonize  the  sentiments  of  those  who  are  brought  into  more  immediate 
contact  with  it ;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  the  question  of  Chinese  immigration,  though  primarily  affecting  the 
workingmen  of  the  Pacific  Slope,  is  not  in  any  sense  a  local  question.  The  Golden  Gate 
is  the  gateway  of  the  land,  through  which  the  countless  hordes  of  barbarism  threaten  its 
invasion  and  inundation.  The  cheapness  and  easiness  of  the  passage;  the  overcrowded 
millions  of  China ;  the  rapacity  and  greed  of  capital,  which  now,  as  ever,  seeks  and  invites 
the  cheapest  labor,  in  utter  disregard  of  its  effect  upon  the  laborers  of  the  country,  and 
their  families,  dependent  for  their  means  of  existence  upon  their  stalwart  but  palsied 
arms;  all  conspire  to  make  the  Chinese  invasion  a  matter  of  national  concern,  and  the 
Chinese  possession  of  California  the  peril  of  the  country.  It  is  a  prominent  and  perilous 
factor  of  the  portentous  conflict  between  labor  and  capital.  Opposition  to  Chinese  immi- 
gration is  not  a  question  of  race  hatred,  or  blood  prejudice;  it  is  a  question  of  life  or 
death  to  our  people;  of  bunks  and  barracks,  or  beds  and  homes  for  our  laborers;  of  civ- 
ilization or  barbarism ;  of  the  low  living  and  brutal  customs  of  paganism,  or  those  upward 
tendencies  of  well  paid  and  properly  regarded  labor,  which  have  j)roduced  in  this  country 
such  splendid  specimens  of  American  manhood,  as  Roger  Sherman,  the  shoe-maker,  and 
Henry  Wilson,  the  Natick  cobbler,  and  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  rail  splitter.  Opposition 
to  Chinese  immigration  is  not,  as  eastern  preachers  and  sentimentalists  would  have  it, 
opposition  to  men  who  have  souls,  but  to  an  industrial  movement  that  has  no  soul;  a 
movement  which  threatens  to  bring  our  independent  and  self-respecting  laborers  down 
to  the  barbarous  and  disgusting  economies  of  a  race  whose  men  live  without  wives,  and 
whose  women  live  upon  the  price  of  their  prostitution.  Opposition  to  Chinese  immigra- 
tion is  not  alone  because  they  can  live  on  less,  and  labor  for  less  than  the  men  who  have 
families  to  support,  schools  and  churches  to  maintain,  and  a  country  to  care  for  and 
defend;  but  because  they  are  an  utterly  alien  and  iinassimilating  people,  alien  in  religion, 
alien  in  customs,  alien  in  speech,  alien  in  laws,  alien  in  what  they  eat  and  what  they 
wear,  alien  in  how  they  live  and  where  they  are  buried,  alien  in  everything  that  goes  to 
constitute  an  intelligent,  independent,  and  self-supporting  American  citizen.  It  is  alike 
the  duty  and  the  interest  of  all  our  people  to  make  this  question  their  own,  and  to  extend 
the  heartiest  sympathy  and  speediest  assistance  to  our  fellow  citizens  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
who  are  so  immediately  and  terribly  affected  by  this  colossal  calamity. 

Mr.  Hutchins  opposed  the  resolution,  not  from  want  of  sympathy  in  its  sentiment,  for 
he  believed  all  present  were  personally  in  favor  of  it,  but  he  thought  it  was  not  within 
the  province  of  this  convention. 
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Messrs.  Pond,  Peck,  Betton,  Bishop,  and  Flower  were  of  the  same  opinion. 

Mr.  Hutchins  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Enos  be  received  and  printed  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  body,  but  that  any  action  upon  said  resolution  is  not  deemed  to  be  within 
the  province  of  this  convention. 

The  following  report  of  a  special  committee  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  gives  an  explicit  account  of  the 
Chinese,  their  mode  of  living,  etc.,  in  "  Chinatown  "  of  said  city  and  county. 
Said  report  is  as  follows: 

REPORT  OF  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE. 

To  the  honorahle  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco: 

Gentlemen:  Your  special  committee,  appointed  on  the  second  of  February  last  to 
investigate  and  report  upon  that  section  of  San  Francisco  commonly  known  as' "China- 
town," have  diligently  prosecuted  the  labors  thus  assigned  to  them,  and  respectfully 
report  as  follows: 

Without  attempting  to  deal  with  the  Chinese  occupancy  of  any  portions  of  the  city  out- 
side of  these  limits,  your  committee  confined  their  investigations  to  the  locality  embraced 
within  the  boundaries  of  California  Street  on  the  south,  Kearny  Street  on  the  east,  Broad- 
waj'  on  the  north,  and  Stockton  Street  on  the  west,  covering'twelve  blocks  in  all.  The 
drift  of  Chinese  population  has  carried  large  numbers  into  blocks  west  of  Stockton  Street, 
but  for  economical  reasons  we  have  considered  that  it  was  unnecessary  at  the  present 
time  to  go  bej'ond  the  boundaries  we  have  named  for  the  purposes  to  be  covered  by  this 
report. 

Every  floor  and  every  room  in  Chinatown  has  been  visited  by  your  committee,  or  by 
the  surveyors  employed  by  them,  and  the  conditions  of  occupancy  of  every  room  are  fully 
described  and  set  forth  in  the  detailed  report  of  the  surveyors,  which  will  be  filed  with 
this  report. 

The  General  Aspect  of  the  Locality. 

When  your  committee  commenced  their  investigations,  the}'  made  a  general  examina- 
tion of  Chinatown,  visiting  as  often  as  they  could,  conveniently,  houses,  shops,  and 
places  of  business  in  all  parts  of  that  locality,  with  the  desire  and  intention  of  obtaining  a 
correct  idea  of  the  general  condition  of  things  there,  and  the  ordinary  mode  of  life  and 
practices  of  its  inhabitants.  Your  committee  were  at  that  time  imi)ressed  with  the  fact 
that  the  general  aspect  of  the  street  and  habitations  was  filthy  in  the  extreme,  and  so 
long  as  they  remained  in  that  condition,  so  long  would  they  stand  as  a  constant  menace 
to  the  welfare  of  societ}^  as  a  slumbering  pest,  likely  at  any  time  to  generate  and  spread 
disease,  should  the  city  be  visited  by  an  epidemic  in  any  virulent  form.  Your  commit- 
tee are  still  of  the  opinion  that  it  constitutes  a  continued  source  of  danger  of  this  charac- 
ter, and  probably  always  will,  so  long  as  it  is  inhabited  bj'  people  of  the  Mongolian  race. 
They  are  glad  to  be  able  to  say,  however,  that  the  presence  and  operation  of  the  surveyors 
since  employed  by  them  have  had  a  most  salutary  effect — whether  lasting  or  not — in 
inducing  a  "general  cleaning  up"  where  filth  was  the  rule  before,  until  a  better  general 
aspect  is  now  presented  than  was  the  case  at  the  time  when  this  investigation  began. 

Knowing  the  peculiar  habits  of  this  people,  it  is  not  likely  that  this  better  condition  of 
things  will  continue  long,  now  that  the  operations  of  the  "surveyors  employed  by  your 
committee  have  been  concluded,  or  that  anything  better  will  follow  than  a  relapse  back 
into  their  more  dense  condition  of  nastiness,  in  which  they  apparently  delight  to  exist. 
Nevertheless,  something  has  been  gained  in  the  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  bj' con- 
stant watching  and  close  supervision  the  residents  of  Chinatown  can  be  made  to  adopt 
somewhat  better  habits,  and  become  less  obnoxious — on  this  score,  at  least — as  well  as  a 
lesser  source  of  danger  to  the  public  health;  and,  therefore,  it  is  perhaps  well  to  inquire 
now  whether  it  will  not  be  wise  to  inaugurate  new  rules  and  a  new  policy,  under  which 
they  must  be  brought,  if  they  are  to  continue  to  remain  among  us. 

In  speaking  thus  of  the  improvement  that  has  taken  place  in  the  general  appearance  of 
Chinatown  since  your  committee  commenced  its  investigations,  we  would  not  be  under- 
stood as  saying  that  the  condition  of  the  locality  is  in  any  sense  what  it  should  be  in  point 
of  cleanliness.  Our  effort  is  to  point  out  the  fact  that,  as  compared  with  what  it  was  four 
months  ago,  it  presents  an  improved  aspect.  The  difference  is  one  of  degree,  however, 
and  even  in  its  bettered  aspect,  in  its  byways,  its  slums,  and  its  purlieus,  its  habitations, 
some  of  its  places  of  business  and  places  of  amusements,  it  is  to-day  the  filthiest  spot 
inhabited  by  men,  women,  and  children  on  the  American  continent. 

All  great  cities  have  their  slums  and  localities  where  filth,  disease,  crime,  and  misery 
abound;  but  in  the  very  best  aspect  which  Chinatown  can  be  made  to  present  it  must 
stand  apart,  conspicuous  and  beyond  them  all  in  the  extreme  degree  of  all  these  horrible 
attributes,  the  rankest  outgrowtli  of  human  degradation  that  can  be  found  upon  this  con- 
tinent. Here  it  may  truly  be  said  that  human  beings  exist  under  conditions  (as  regards 
their  mode  of  life  and  the  air  they  breathe)  scarcely  one  degree  above  those  under  which 
the  rats  of  our  water-front  and  other  vermin  live,' breathe,  and  have  their  being.  And 
this  order  of  things  seems  inseparable  from  the  very  nature  of  the  race,  and  probably 
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must  be  accepted  and  borne  with— must  be  endured,  if  it  cannot  be  cured— restricted  and 
looked  after,  so  far  as  possible,  with  unceasing  vigilance,  so  that,  whatever  of  benefit,  '"of 
degree,"  even,  that  may  be  derived  from  such  modification  of  the  evil  of  their  presence 
among  us,  may  at  least  be  attained,  not  daring  to  hope  that  there  can  be  any  radical 
remedy  for  the  great,  overshadowing  evil  which  Chinese  immigration  has  inflicted  upon 
this  people. 

The  Population  of  Chinatown. 

ISfo  known  method  of  census-taking  has  ever  yet  sufficed  to  furnish  an  approximate 
idea,  even,  of  the  numbers  of  our  Chinese  population.  It  is  believed  that  the  system 
which  has  been  adopted  in  the  conduct  of  this  investigation  will  result  in  establishing  a 
more  correct  conclusion  on  this  point,  so  far  as  the  twelve  blocks  covered  by  it  are  con- 
cerned, than  can  be  obtained  through  any  other  method.  Every  building  in  this  district 
has  been  visited,  examined,  measured,  and  delineated  on  the  map  of  the  district  here- 
with furnished;  the  number  of  rooms  which  each  contains,  and  the  number  of  bunks  or 
sleeping  accommodations  given  in  the  report  furnished  your  committee  by  its  surveyors, 
and  certainly  with  approximate  accuracy;  the  number  of  men,  women,  and  children  of 
Chinese  origin  who  deep  in  this  district,  is  now  known,  and  is  herewith  given.  On  this 
basis,  and  through  this  system  of  computation,  we  are  enabled  to  show  what  we  believe  is 
a  fair  return  of  the  population  of  the  district  referred  to.  Whatever  Chinese  population 
there  may  be  outside  of  this  district  (which  is,  of  course,  well  known  to  be  quite  large), 
must  still  remain  a  matter  of  speculation  and  "guess-work"  until  such  time  as  further 
measures  may  be  adopted  to  ascertain  the  fact. 

Your  committee  have  found,  both  from  their  own  and  individual  observations,  and 
from  the  reports  of  their  surveyors,  that  it  is  almost  the  universal  custom  among  the 
Chinese  to  herd  together  as  compactly  as  possible,  both  as  regards  living  and  sleeping 
rooms  and  sleeping  accommodations.  It  is  almost  an  invariable  rule  that  every  "bunk" 
in  Chinatown  (Ijeds  being  almost  unknown  in  that  locality)  is  occupied  by  two  persons. 
Not  only  is  this  true,  but  in  very  many  instances  these  bunks  are  again  occupied  by 
"  relays ''  in  the  daytime,  so  that  there  is  no  hour,  night  or  day,  when  there  are  not  thou- 
sands of  Chinamen  sleeping  under  the  effects  of  opium,  or  otherwise,  in  the  bunks  which 
we  have  found  there. 

Besides  these  bunks,  rolls  of  bedding,  for  use  in  sleeping  on  floors,  and  various  other 
sleeping  accommodations  are  found.  All  these  bunks,  rolls,  etc.,  have  been  carefully  noted 
and  enumerated  in  their  reports  furnished  to  us  by  the  surveyors ;  and  from  them  we  reach 
the  following  results  of  an  estimated  enumeration  of  the  population  of  Chinatown. 

For  convenient  reference,  the  numbers  of  the  blocks  named  from  time  to  time  in  this 
report  are  those  lay  which  the  same  blocks  are  distinguished  in  the  books  of  the  Assessor. 
The  boundaries  of  the  blocks  so  numbered  are  also  given : 


No.  of 
Block. 


Boundary  by  Streets. 


No.  of 
Bunks. 


87 


91 
92 
110 
111 
112 
11.3 
114 
115 


Broadway.  Pacific,  Kearny,  and  Dupont 

Pacific,  Jackson,  Kearny,  and  Dupont 

Jackson,  Washington,  Kearny,  and  Dupont. .. 

Washington,  Clay,  Kearny,  and  Dupont 

Clay,  Sacramento,  Kearny,  and  Dupont 

Sacramento,  California,  Kearny,  and  Dupont. 

Broadway,  Pacific,  Dupont,  and  Stockton 

Pacific,  Jack.son,  Dupont,  and  Stockton 

Jackson,  Washington,  Dupont,  and  Stockton  . 

Washington,  Clay,  Dupont,  and  Stockton 

Clay,  Sacramento,  Dupont,  and  Stockton 

Sacramento,  California,  Dupont,  and  Stockton 

Total  number  of  bunks 


163 

796 

1,446 

976 

1,388 

741 

477 

1,989 

2,828 

2,325 

1,287 

764 

15,180 


Not  only  have  your  committee  found  that  the  rule  is  for  two  persons  to  each  "bunk," 
and  relays  of  sleepers  through  the  day  in  many,  if  not  most  instances,  but  women  and 
children  seem  also  to  be  stowed  away  in  every  available  nook  and  corner  without  refer- 
ence to  any  special  accommodation  being  provided  for  them.  Taking,  therefore,  the  total 
number  of  "bunks"  and  multiplying  that  total  by  two,  must  be  at  least  a  safe  minimum 
estimate  of  the  population  in  these  twelve  blocks,  with  every  probability  favoring  the  con- 
clusion that  an  addition  of  perhaps  twenty  per  cent  would  not  more  than  cover  the  real 
number  of  Chinese  inhabiting  that  locality. 

On  this  basis,  allowing  two  persons  to  a  "bunk,"  and  adding  no  percentage  for  excess 
from  any  of  the  foregoing  reasons,  we  have  a  population  in  Chinatown  of  30,360.  And 
this,  your  committee  believe,  is  the  lowest  possible  estimate  that  can  fairly  be  made. 

Chinese  Women  and  Children. 

It  is  a  less  difficvalt  problem  to  ascertain  the  number  of  Chinese  women  and  children  in 
Chinatown  than  it  is  to  give  with  accuracy  the  male  population.    First,  because  they  are 
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at  present  comparatively  few  in  numbers,  and,  second,  because  they  can  nearly  always  be 
found  in  the  localities  which  they  inhabit.  This  investigation  has'  shown,  however,' that 
whatever  may  he  the  domestic  family  relations  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  here  the  relations 
of  the  sexes  are  chiefly  so  ordered  as  to  provide  for  the  gratification  of  the  animal  jiro- 
clivities  alone,  with  whatever  result  may  chance  to  follow  in  the  outcome  of  procreation. 

There  are  ajiparently  in  Chinatown  but  few  families,  living  as  such,  with  legitimate 
children.  In  most  instances  the  wives  are  kept  in  a  state  of  seclusion,  carefully  guarded 
and  watched,  as  though  "eternal  vigilance"  on  the  part  of  their  husbands  "is  the  {trice  of 
their  virtue."  Wherever  there  are  families  belonging  to  the  better  class  of  the  Chinese, 
the  women  are  guarded  and  secluded  in  the  most  careful  manner.  Wherever  the  sex  has 
been  found  in  the  pursuance  of  this  investigation  under  other  conditions,  with  some  few 
exceptions,  the  rule  seems  to  be  that  they  are  here  in  a  state  of  concubinage  merely  to 
minister  to  the  animal  passions  of  the  other  sex,  with  such  perpetuation  of  the  race  as 
may  be  a  resultant  consequence,  or  else  to  follow  the  admitted  calling  of  the  prostitute, 
generally  of  the  lowest  pos.^ible  grade,  with  all  the  wretchedness  of  life  and  consequence 
which  the  name  implies.  That  this  is  not  mere  idle  assertion  the  following  statement  of 
the  number  of  women  and  children  found  in  Chinatown  in  the  course  of  this  investiga- 
tion, and  which  includes  probably  nearly  every  one  living  in  that  locality,  will,  we  trust, 
sufficiently  demonstrate: 

Living  as  families — Women,  57;  children,  59. 

Herded  together,  with  apparent  indiscriminate  parental  relations,  and  no  family  classi- 
fication, so  far  as  could  be  ascertained — Women,  761 ;  children,  576. 

Professional  prostitutes  and  children  living  together — Prostitutes,  567;   children,  87. 

Chinese  Prostitution. 

This  examination  has  led  to  the  foregoing  result  in  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  sexes. 
No  well  defined  family  relations  have  been  discovered  other  than  as  shown,  while  the  next 
classification  seems  to  be  a  middle  stratum  between  family  life  and  prostitution,  partaking 
in  some  measure  of  each,  if  such  a  condition  of  things  can  be  possible. 

The  most  revolting  feature  of  all,  however,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  there  are  so  large  a 
number  of  children  growing  up  as  the  associates  and  perhaps  the  proteges  of  the  profes- 
sional prostitutes.  In  one  house  alone,  on  Sullivan's  Alley,  your  committee  found  the 
inmates  to  be  nineteen  prostitutes  and  sixteen  children.  In  the  localities  habited  largely 
by  prostitutes,  women  and  children,  who  apparently  occupy  this  intermediate  family  rela- 
tionship already  alluded  to,  live  in  adjoining  apartments  and  intermingle  freely,  leading 
to  the  conclusion  that  prostitution  is  a  recognized  and  not  immoral  calling  with  the  race, 
and  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  by  a  survey  of  their  domestic  customs  where  the  family 
relationship^leaves  ott"  and  prostitution  begins. 

It  is  well,  perhaps,  for  your  committee  at  this  point  to  lay  before  you  and  before  the 
public  all  that  they  propose  to  say  in  this  report  upon  the  sulDJect  of  Chinese  prostitution 
here,  and  its  effects  upon  the  boys  growing  up  in  this  community,  and  then  to  dismiss  this 
disgusting  branch  of  the  subject.  Fortunately,  after  presenting  a  statement  of  the  num- 
ber of  professional  prostitutes,  their  mode  of  life,  and  the  district  which  they  inhabit,  as 
shown  upon  the  accompanying  map,  all  the  other  points  are  covered  by  the  evidence  elicited 
by  the  legislative  committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  Chinese  immigration  question  in 
1877,  from  which  we  quote  as  follows: 

Rev.  Otis  Gibson  testified  before  this  committee  that  he  had  resided  in  China  ten  years, 
and  had  seen  and  learned  a  great  deal  about  Chinese  immigration.     He  said : 

"  The  women,  as  a  general  thing,  are  slaves.  They  are  bought  or  stolen  in  China  and 
brought  here.  They  have  a  sort  of  agreement  to  cover  up  the  slavery  business,  but  it  is 
all  a  sham.  The  paper  makes  the  girl  say  she  owes  j'ou  $100  or  so,  passage  money  and 
outfit  from  China,  and  has  nothing  to  pay.  I,  being  the  girl,  the  man  comes  up  and'offers 
to  lend  me  the  money  to  pay  you  if  I  will  agree  to  serve  him,  to  prostitute  m}'  body  at  his 
X>leasure,  wherever  he  shall  put  me,  for  four,  five,  or  six  years.  For  that  promise  of  mine 
made  on  the  paper,  he  hands  him  the  $400,  and  I  pay  the  debt  I  owe  you  according  to 
contract.  It  is  also  put  in  the  contract  that  if  I  am  sick  fifteen  days  no  accoiint  shall  be 
taken  of  that,  but  if  1  am  sick  more  than  that,  I  shall  make  up  double.  If  I  am  found  to 
be  pregnant  within  a  month,  you  shall  return  the  luoney  and  take  me  again." 

Alfred  Clarke,  Esq.,  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Police  Department,  confirmed  the  testimony  of 
^Ir.  Gibson  as  to  the  manner  in  which  these  Chinese  women  are  obtained  and  brought 
here.  He  submitted  a  paper  written  in  Chinese  characters,  which,  translated,  reads  as 
follows : 

"  An  agreement  to  assist  the  woman  Ah  Ho,  because,  coming  from  China  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, she  became  indebted  to  her  mistress  for  passage.  Ah  Ho  herself  asks  Mr.  Yee 
Kwan  to  advance  for  her  .$630,  for  which  Ah  Ho  distinctly  agrees  to  give  her  body  to  Mr. 
Yee  for  service  of  prostitution  for  a  term  of  four  years.  There  shall  be  no  interest  on  the 
money.  Ah  Ho  shall  receive  no  wages.  At  the  expiration  of  four  years  Ah  Ho  shall  be 
her  own  master.  Mr.  Yee  Kwan  shall  not  hinder  or  trouble  her.'  If  Ah  Ho  runs  away 
before  the  time  is  out,  her  mistress  shall  find  her  and  return  her,  and  whatever  expense 
is  incurred  in  finding  and  returning  her  Ah  Ho  shall  pay.  Gn  this  day  of  agreement  Ah 
Ho,  with  her  own  hands,  has  received  from  Mr.  Yee  Kwan  $630.  If  Ah  Ho  shall  be  sick 
at  any  time  for  more  than  ten  days,  she  shall  make  up  by  an  extra  month  of  service  for 
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every  ten  days'  sickness.    Now  this  agreement  has  proof:  this  paper  received  by  Ah  Ho 
is  witness. 

"TUNG  CHEE. 
"Twelfth  year,  ninth  month,  and  fourteenth  day."    (About  the  middle  of  October,  1873.) 

And,  again,  Mr.  Clarke  produced  a  second  similar  paper,  which,  translated,  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

"A>'   AGKEEMEXT   to   assist   a   YOrXG   GIRL   >'AMED   LOI    YAU. 

"  Because  she  became  indebted  to  her  mistress  for  passage,  food,  etc.,  and  has  nothing 
to  pay,  she  makes  her  body  over  to  the  woman  Sep  Sam,  to  serve  as  a  prostitute  to  make 
out  the  sum  of  |503.  The  inoney  shall  draw  no  interest,  and  Loi  Yau  shall  serve  four  and 
one  half  years.  On  this  day  of  agreement  Loi  Yau  receives  the  sum  of  $503  in  her  own 
hands.  When  the  time  is  out  Loi  Yau  may  be  her  own  master,  and  no  man  shall  trouble 
her.  If  she  runs  away  before  the  time  is"  out,  and  any  expense  is  incurred  in  catching 
her,  then  Loi  Yau  must  pay  the  expense.  If  she  is  sick  fifteen  days,  or  more,  she  shall 
make  up  one  month  for  every  fifteen  days.  If  Sep  Sam  shall  go  back  to  China,  then  Loi 
Yau  shall  serve  another  party  until  the'  time  is  out;  if  in  such  service  she  should  be  sick 
one  hundred  days  or  more,  and  cannot  be  cured,  she  may  return  to  Sep  Sam's  place.  For 
a  proof  of  this  agreement  this  paper. 

"LOI  YAU. 

"Dated  second,  sixth  month,  of  the  present  year." 

Mr.  Clarke  testified  that  prostitution  is  carried  on  here  under  just  such  contracts  as 
these,  and  that  the  last  one  was  taken  from  a  Chinawoman  who  had  been  brought  in.  He 
further  testified,  that  when  one  of  these  women  escapes  she  is  followed  and  taken  back  by 
her  owners.  "  If  they  fail,  they  generally  have  her  arrested  for  larceny,  and  get  possession 
in  that  way.  They  use  the  processes  "of  our  Courts  to  keep  these  women  in  a  stat«  of 
slavery.  When  they  become  sick  and  helpless,  there  are  instances  where  they  have  been 
turned  out  to  die.  The  bones  of  the  women  are  not  returned  to  China,  as  are  the  bones 
of  the  men." 

James  R.  Rogers  testified  that  he  had  been  special  police  officer  in  the  Chinese  quarter 
four  or  five  years;  that  the  prostitutes  "are  held  as  slaves,  bought  and  sold.  They  are 
held  as  prostitutes,  and  are  obliged,  by  what  they  call  their  mother,  the  head  woman  or 
boss  of  the  institution,  to  stand  at  the  windows  and  doors  and  solicit  prostitution.  Most 
of  the  Chinese  houses  of  prostitution  are  patronized  by  whites — by  young  men  and  old 
ones.  I  have  taken  boys  of  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age  from  out  of  these 
houses.  The  schedule  of  prices  is  such  that  boys  can  attbrd  to  go  there  and  patronize 
them." 

Dr.  Toland  testified  that  he  was  the  founder  of  the  "  Toland  Medical  College,"  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Health.  "  He  had  seen  boys  eight  and  ten  years  old  with  diseases  they 
told  me  they  had  contracted  on  Jackson  Street.  It  is  astonishing  how  soon  they  com- 
mence indulging  in  that  passion.  Some  of  the  worst  cases  of  syphUis  I  have  ever  seen 
in  my  life,  occur  in  children  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  years  old.  They  generally  try 
to  conceal  their  condition  from  the  parents.  They  come  to  me,  and  I  help  to  screen  it 
from  their  parents,  and  cure  them  without  compensation.  Sometimes  parents,  unaware 
of  what  is  the  matter,  bring  their  boys  to  me,  and  I  do  aU  I  can  to  keep  the  truth  from 
them." 

Asked  what  effect  it  must  have  upon  this  community  if  these  Chinese  prostitutes  are 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  country,  he  said:  "It  wiU  fill  our  hospitals  with  invalids,  and  I 
think  it  would  be  a  verj-  great  relief  to  the  younger  portion  of  the  community  to  get  rid 
of  them." 

Asked  to  what  extent  these  diseases  came  from  Chinese  prostitutes.  Dr.  Toland  said:  '"  I 
suppose  nine  tenths.  When  these  persons  come  to  me  I  ask  them  where  they  got  the 
disease,  and  they  generally  tell  me  that  they  have  been  with  Chinawomen.  They  think 
diseases  contracted  from  Chinawomen  are  harder  to  cure  than  those  contracted  else- 
where, so  they  tell  me  as  a  matter  of  self  protection.  I  am  satisfied,  from  my  experience, 
that  nearly  all  the  boys  in  town  who  have  venereal  disease,  contracted  it  in  Chinatown. 
They  have  no  difficulty  there,  for  the  prices  are  so  low  they  can  go  whenever  they  please." 
He  had  never  heard  or  read  of  any  country  in  the  world,  where  there  are  so  many  children 
diseased  as  there  are  in  San  Francisco ;  and,  further,  that  •'  it  is  a  most  frightful  condition 
of  things.  Generally  they  are  improperly  treated,  and  syphilis  or  gonorrho?a  runs  on  from 
week  to  week,  until  stricture  results :  and  that  is  almost  as  bad  as  constitutional  syphilis, 
because  it  requires  a  long  time  to  cure  it." 

Dr.  J.  C.  Shorb  testified  that  he  was  a  physician  and  surgeon,  and  a  graduate  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  said:  "The  presence  of  Chinese  women  here  has  made 
prostitution  excessively  cheap,  and  it  has  given  these  boys  an  opportunity  to  gratify  them- 
selves at  very  slight  cost.  I  have  had  boys  from  twelve  years  up  to  eighteen  and  nine- 
teen— any  number  of  them— afflicted  with"  syphilis  contracted  from  Chinese  prostitutes. 
The  extent  of  the  evil  is  very  general,  and  I  suppose  my  experience  must  be  the  experience 
of  all  the  physicians  in  San  Francisco  in  full  practice." 

There  is  a  mountain  of  testimony  of  a  similar  nature,  all  of  which  might  properly  be 
quoted  here;  but  it  would  be  simply  cumulative,  and  your  committee  do  not  consider  it 
necessary  to  go  into  it  further.  We  have  shown  that  Chinese  prostitution  exists  among 
us  as  the  basis  of  the  most  abject  and  satanic  conception  of  human  slavery.  That  it  is 
conducted  upon  the  most  inhuman  principles.   That  our  own  laws  are  successfully  invoked 
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to  shield,  protect,  and  foster  it.  That  it  is  the  source  of  the  most  terrible  pollution  of  the 
blood  of  the  younger  and  rising  generations  among  us,  and  that  it  is  destined  to  be  the 
source  of  contamination  and  hereditary  disease  among  those  who  are  to  come  after  us  too 
frightful  to  contemplate,  and,  possibly,  already  too  strongly  intrenched  as  an  evil  to  be 
successfully  moditied,  much  less  eradicated. 

We  do  not  desire  to  arouse  any  undue  public  excitement  or  indignation  on  this  subject; 
but  our  duty  is  to  state  the  facts  as  they  exist,  and  yours  to  exercise  all  the  cool  and 
deliberate  judgment  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  in  a  calm  and  thorough  search 
for  the  best  remedy  that  can  at  present  be  applied,  or  the  wisest  action  that  can  be  taken 
in  dealing  with  this  branch  of  the  Chinese  question. 

^]^iite  Prostitution  in  Chinatown. 

The  investigations  which  have  been  carried  on  by  your  committee  have  developed 
another  disgusting  and  surprising  feature.  It  is  in  reference  to  white  prostitution  in  that 
locality.  The  map  accompanying  this  report  shows  in  what  sections  and  to  what  extent 
of  area  white  prostitution  exists  in  Chinatown.  The  number  of  degraded  women  who  ply 
this  vocation  there  is  unknown.  But  the  point  that  will  impress  itself  more  strongly  upon 
the  ordinary  mind  is  that  these  women  obtain  their  patronage  almost  entireh'  from  the 
Chinese  themselves.  Their  habitations  seem  to  have  been  taken  up  in  the  Chinese  quarter 
solely  for  this  purpose,  and  their  mode  of  life  seems  to  be  modeled  after  that  of  the  Mon- 
golian, to  a  larger  extent  than  after  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  race  to  which  they 
belong. 

Many,  if  not  most  of  them,  confirmed  victims  to  the  opium  habit  in  one  form  or  another, 
they  present  pictures  of  pallid  wretchedness  hard  to  parallel  in  any  community  where  total 
depravity  rules  supreme,  and  their  sex  sinks  to  the  lowest  point  of  human  degradation. 
The  Chinese  drug  and  opium  stores  at  night  usually  contain  numbers  of  these  wretched 
beings  seeking  opium  or  medicaments  for  the  physical  diseases  to  which  they  are  con- 
stantly subjected ;  and  more  wan,  sad,  hopeless,  and  wretched  looking  faces  the  human 
eye  seldom  encounters  in  the  streets  or  slums  of  the  most  populous  cities  of  the  world. 

This  is  a  feature  of  prostitution  in  Chinatown  with  which  it  is  difficult,  and  perhaps  im- 
possible, to  deal.  Your  committee  can  only  point  out  the  conditions  under  which  it  exists 
as  one  of  the  numerous  evils  which  attach  to  and  grow  out  of  the  presence  of  the  Chinese 
among  us.  It  is  one  of  the  many  counts  in  the  indictment  against  the  race,  and  upon 
which  we  hold  them  up  for  trial  before  the  public  opinion  of  our  country,  from  which  we 
bespeak  a  just  and  wise  verdict.  For  the  poor,  wretched  woman  who  enters  this  particu- 
lar walk  of  life  there  need  be  no  punishment  otherthan  her  own  miseries;  no  word  of 
reproach,  but  all  our  pity.     Let  her  "who  enters  here  leave  hope  behind." 

White  Women  Living  with  Chinamen. 

Another  surprising  as  well  as  disgusting  feature  developed  in  this  investigation  is  the 
fact  that  there  are  numerous  instances  of  white  women  living  and  cohabiting  with  China- 
men in  the  relation  of  wives  or  mistresses.  In  one  instance  where  an  example  of  this 
was  found  there  was  one  white  woman  living  among  a  large  number  of  Chinese  women  and 
children — the  mistress  of  one  or  more  of  "  the  little  brown  men  " — who,  when  the  place 
was  visited  by  the  surveyors  employed  by  your  committee,  roundly  berated  them  for  thus 
invading  the  citadel  of  their  domestic  rights,  and  threatened  various  modes  of  punish- 
ment therefor.  In  one  instance  a  Chinaman  had  assumed  marital  relations  with  a  fair 
widow  with  several  children  by  a  Caucasian  husband. 

Instances  of  these  examples  of  "assimilation"  of  the  two  races  are  as  follows:  At  No. 
900  and  902  Dupont  Street,  one  white  woman  living  with  a  Chinaman  on  the  third  floor; 
at  613  Jackson  Street,  second  floor;  at  708  Commercial  Street,  second  story;  at  708  Com- 
mercial Street,  third  story;  at  710  Commercial  Street,  third  story;  at  718  Commercial 
Street,  second  story.  There  are  in  each  of  the  foregoing  one  white  woman  and  one  China- 
man living  together.  At  740  Commercial  Street,  second  story,  and  at  91(>i  Stockton  Street, 
there  are  two  white  women  in  each  place  living  with  Chinamen. 

Evasions  and  Defiance  of  Mxinicipal  Laws. 

There  is  hardly  a  phase  of  life  in  Chinatown  that  does  not  furnish  a  striking  example 
of  constant  violation  of  municipal  laws.  It  may  almost  be  said  that  the  whole  Chinese 
comnmnity  exists  in  ojien  defiance  of  the  law,  and,  as  a  matter  susceptible  of  clear  demon- 
stration, they  are  at  present,  and  long  have  been,  stronger  than  the  law  (as  it  is  adminis- 
tered), to  which  we  of  other  races  are  sternly  held  amenable.  It  becomes  necessary  for 
your  committee  to  prove  the  affirmative  of  this  proposition,  and,  once  proved,  it  invites 
discussion  of  this  proposition,  viz.:  If  a  race  constituting  one  seventh,  sav,  of  the  entire 
population  of  San  Francisco  is  able  to  successfully  violate  and  defy  the  local  laws  to  which 
the  remaining  six  sevenths  are  held  amenable,  what  will  be  the  effect  when  the  ratio  of  the 
same  race  shall  have  increased  until  it  becomes  numerically  stronger,  as  it  assuredly  will 
be  if  Chinese  immigration  is  not  finally  and  permanently  restricted? 

Your  committee  do  not  admit,  however,  that  the  present  percentage  of  Chinese  in  our 
midst  are  stronger  than  the  law,  if  the  authorities,  whose  duty  it  is  to  administer  the  law, 
are  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  are  furnished  the  necessary  means  and  men  to  enforce  it. 
As  the  case  stands  at  present,  the  facts  show  that  there  is  constant  violation  of  the  law, 
without  any  effectual  attempt  to  enforce  its  penalties,  and  it  will  become  the  duty  of  this 
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by  the  enactment  of  such  municipal  laws  as  may  be  necessary  to  restrict  present  abuses, 
and  to  see  that  existing  ordinances  are  enforced  for  the  accomplishment  of  like  purposes. 
To  assume  that  our  local  laws  cannot  be  effectually  enforced  in  the  case  of  the  Chinese  is 
to  admit  that  that  race,  which  we  so  heartily  despise,  is  stronger  than  we  are,  and  to 
abandon  the  principles  for  which  we  are  contending. 

Violations  of  Sanitary  Laws  in  Chinatown. 

In  a  sanitary  point  of  view  Chinatown  presents  a  singular  anomaly.  With  the  habits, 
manners,  customs,  and  whole  economy  of  life  violating  every  accepted  rule  of  hygiene; 
with  open  cesspools,  exhalations  from  water-closets,  sinks,  urinals,  and  sewers  tainting 
the  atmosphere  with  noxious  vapors  and  stifling  odors ;  with  people  herded  and  packed 
in  damp  cellars,  living  literally  the  life  of  vermin,  badly  fed  and  clothed,  addicted  to  the 
daily  use  of  opium  to  the  extent  that  many  hours  of  each  day  or  night  are  passed  in  the 
delirious  stupefaction  of  its  influence,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that,  as  a  whole,  the  general 
health  of  this  locality  compares  more  than  favorably  with  other  sections  of  the  city 
which  are  surrounded  by  far  more  favorable  conditions. 

It  seems  impossible  to' account  for  this  condition  of  things  upon  any  other  theory  than 
that  of  the  constant  fumigation  to  which  Chinatown  is  subjected,  as  has  already  been 
suggested  in  this  report.  Open  wood  fires  from  cellar  to  attic,  cigars,  tobacco,  and  opium 
pipes,  all  contribute  hourly  clouds  of  smoke  to  the  fumigation  process,  and  probably  pre- 
vent the  generation  and  spread  of  zymotic  diseases  that  otherwise  could  scarcely  fail  to 
rapidly  decimate  the  Chinese  population  of  San  Francisco,  and  effectually  adjust  the 
Chinese  immigration  question  without  the  aid  of  treaty  or  congressional  intervention. 
These  preventive  influences  can  never  be  a  sufficient  guard  against  cholera  or  any  other 
like  visitation,  however,  and  are  not  and  cannot  be  sufficient  to  justify  the  municipal 
authorities  in  tolerating  the  unclean  mode  of  life  that  prevails  in  Chinatown.  This  mode 
of  life  must  alwaj'S  make  this  locality  a  threatening  source  of  pestilential  danger  to  the 
community  at  large  whenever  pestilence  comes  in  any  form,  borne  upon  the  wings  of  the 
wind,  or  stealing  in,  "like  a  thief  in  the  night,"  by  any  other  of  the  mysterious  pathways 
which  it  too  often  thrids  so  silently,  without  warning  of  its  approach,  until  it  is  upon  us 
with  its  deadly  influences. 

Dr.  A.  L.  Gibson,  Medical  Director  of  the  United  States  Navy,  and  a  man  who  ranks 
high  in  his  profession,  says  upon  this  point: 

"  Where  there  are  fresh"  air  and  dryness  and  cleanliness,  there  can  be  no  cholera ;  and 
where  there  are  not  it  will  come  in  spite  of  proclamations  and  perfunctory  quarantines. 
Fumigations  and  disinfections  which  mask  putrescence  and  substitute  medicinal  smells 
for  sickening  stenches  are  as  ridiculous  as  the  noise  of  gongs  and  tom-toms,  and  exploding 
lire-crackers  and  gingals,  by  which  the  Chinaman  hopes  to  frighten  the  devils  who  desolate 
his  home  and  country,  and  worse  than  useless  from  the  false  sense  of  security  which  they 
give." 

It  is  not  wise  nor  is  it  the  intention  of  your  committee  to  excite  undue  apprehension  in 
the  public  mind  upon  this  subject.  But  it  is  both  wise  and  a  matter  of  public  duty  that 
the  true  condition  of  things  should  be  known,  in  order  that  unseen  but  possible  dangers 
may  be  guarded  against  so  far  as  it  may  be  in  our  power  to  do  so.  With  this  end  in  view 
we  invite  attention  to  the  following  facts : 

The  frequent  custom  with  this  people  is  to  have  the  brick  and  mortar  bench  where  cook- 
ing is  carried  on,  the  sink,  always  more  or  less  filthy,  and  an  open,  filthy,  bad  smelling 
water-closet,  all  adjoining  each  other  in  the  same  room,  or  under  the  same  cover.  Fre- 
quently a  space  at  the  end  of  this  cooking  range — if  we  may  call  it  so — is  used  as  a  urinal, 
the  only  outlet  from  which  is  the  absorption  of  and  seepage  through  some  earth  placed 
there  for  that  purpose,  while  the  intermingling  odors  of  cooking,  sink,  water-closet,  and 
urinal,  added  to  the  fumes  of  opium  and  tobacco  smoke  and  the  indescribable,  unknow- 
able, all-pervading  atmosphere  of  the  Chinese  quarter,  make  up  a  perfume  which  can 
neither  be  imagined  nor  described.  This  is  no  exaggeration,  nor  is  it  a  fancy  sketch.  It 
is  one  of  the  common  features  of  life  in  Chinatown. 

The  details  of  the  survey,  which  will  be  filed  with  this  report,  will  furnish  all  the  data 
that  will  be  necessary  to  satisfy  the  most  skeptical  on  this  point;  but  what  is  far  better, 
will  be  a  visit  to  Chinatown  itself,  and  to  the  habitations  themselves,  where  such  ocular 
and  olfactory  proofs  as  will  present  themselves  to  the  visitor  will  leave  no  more  to  be 
added. 

The  municipal  laws  intended  to  protect  the  sanitary  welfare  of  the  city,  among  other 
things,  provide  as  follows: 

"  Order  1,587. 

"  [Privy-vaults,  Drains,  etc.,  to  be  connected  with  Street  Sewers,  and  Traps  Constructed.] 

"  Sectiox  -1.  No  person  shall  construct  or  maintain,  or  sufler  to  be  or  remain  upon  his 
or  her  premises,  or  premises  under  his  or  her  control,  any  privy,  or  privy-vault,  cesspool, 
sink,  or  drain,  without  connecting  the  same  by  means  of  cement,  iron-stone,  or  iron  pipe, 
with  the  street  sewer,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  shall  be  effectually  drained  and  purified, 
if  there  be  a  sewer  in  the  street  on  which  said  premises  may  be  situated  with  which  the 
.same  can  be  connected.  Every  drain  or  branch  sewer  hereafter  constructed  which  shall 
connect  with  a  dwelling-house  or  building,  or  with  any  privy,  privy-vault,  or  cesspool, 
shall  be  constructed  of  cement,  iron-stone,  or  iron,  and  be  provided  with  some  apparatus 
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or  means  by  which  siu-h  drain  or  brancli  sewer  may  be  effectually  flushed  and  cleansed; 
and  shall  also  be  provided  with  a  trap  or  ai)paratus  which  will  effectually  prevent  the 
escape  of  gases  from  the  sewer  into  such  dwelling-houses,  building,  privy,  privy -vault,  or 
cesspool,  which  trap  or  apparatus  shall,  in  all  cases,  when  practicable,  be  i)laced  under  the 
sidewalk  and  be  so  constructed  and  placed  that  it  can  be  readily  and  conveniently  exam- 
ined and  inspected.    (As  amended  March  30,  1882,  by  Order  No.'  1,066.) 

"  [Privy-vaults,  Construction  of.] 

"Sections.  No  person  shall  construct,  without  the  consent  in  writing  of  the  Health 
Officer,  any  privy-vault  on  premises  belonging  to  liim  or  under  his  control,  unless  the 
walls  and  bottom  of  such  vault  be  of  stone  or  brick,  laid  in  cement,  and  at  least  eight 
inches  in  thickness. 

"  [Privies,  etc.,  when  Foul  or  Offensive,  a  Nuisance.] 

"Section  6.  No  person  shall  suffer  or  permit  any  premises  belonging  to  or  occupied  by 
him,  or  any  cellar,  vault,  privy,  pool,  sewer,  or  private  drain  thereon  or  therein,  to  become 
nauseous,  foul,  or  offensive,  and  prejudicial  to  public  health  or  public  comfort." 

One  of  the  most  important  points  developed  in  the  whole  course  of  this  investigation,  is 
the  flagrant  violation  of  the  sections  of  Order  1,587,  above  quoted,  which  is  constantly  car- 
ried on  in  Chinatown,  for  which  a  radical  remedy  should  be  found,  and  for  which  "prop- 
erty-owners themselves  should  be  held  responsible.  There  is,  and  can  be,  no  possible 
excuse  for  these  violations  of  the  law.  It  involves  the  public  health  and  public  safety,  and 
calls  for  immediate  remedial  action. 

The  instances  where  the  water-closets,  sinks,  etc.,  discharge  into  open  cesspools,  and 
where  there  are  other  violations  of  the  sections  quoted,  are  more  than  numerous.  Some 
few  examples  may  be  pointed  out  by  way  of  illustration:  719  Sacramento  Street,  water- 
closet  and  cesspool  in  rear;  82.3  Sacramento  Street,  open  cesspool  in  basement.  In  Oneida 
Place  every  second  house  has  a  sink  and  hopper  running  down  to  open  box  below  and 
connected  "with  sewer  in  center  of  court.  Sewerage  in  rear  of  court,  into  which  water- 
closets  and  sinks  empty,  is  in  center  of  court  in  box,  and  is  open  in  several  places. 

In  the  building  on  .Jackson  Street,  sometimes  called  "The  Palace  Hotel,"  and  occupied 
by  about  400  people,  there  are  four  water-closets  in  the  center  of  the  court  on  each  of  the 
floors,  all  running  together  below  in  one  common  cesspool,  all  open  with  no  trap,  and  all 
in  a  horribly  filthy  condition. 

At  616  Dupont  Street,  open  cesspool  in  sub-basement  under  air-shaft,  used  as  a  urinal 
and  receptacle  for  aU  the  slops  of  the  building.    The  same  at  614^  Dupont  Street. 

At  <>46  Pacific  Street  there  is  "  a  public  water-closet  in  the  hall  for  the  building  and  rear." 
The  whole  rear  and  hall  is  very  filthy,  open  sewerage  running  across  the  north  end,  seeth- 
ing up  through  the  ground,  extending  through  the  hall  to  Pacific  Street. 

In  the  basement  on  the  east  side  of  Bartlett  Alley,  in  what  is  known  as  the  "  Dog  Ken- 
nel," filth  and  its  accompanying  stenches  reign  supreme.  A  blind  woman  and  several 
dogs  and  cats  live  in  the  kennel  in  a  state  of  wretched  squalor  that  baffles  description, 
while  the  rear  space  is  occupied  by  water-closets  without  traps,  leading  into  what  recep- 
tacle no  one  knows,  the  whole  area  and  surroundings  being  wet,  moldy,  and  rotten.  The 
lowest  grade  of  prostitution  guards  the  entrance  to  this  den  on  either  side. and  the  hideous 
visages  that  peer  through  the  wickets  help  to  add  to  the  general  aspect  of  degradation  and 
misery  that  reigns  below. 

The  basement  of  the  next  building  adjoining  is  a  twin  specimen  in  filth  and  methods  of 
violation  of  the  sanitarj-  regulations  which  we  have  quoted. 

At  714  Jackson  Street,  in  the  basement,  occupied  by  seven  Chinese  prostitutes  and  two 
children,  there  are  no  water-closets,  and  the  slops  and  filth  generated  in  this  underground 
slum  are  flung  into  the  street  as  an  extra  generous  contribution  to  the  rotting  garbage 
that  daily  accumulates  there,  or  disposed  of  in  other  ways  unknown  to  your  committee. 

At  727  Pacific  Street  there  is  a  laundry  on  the  first  floor.  The  kitchen  is  in  the  court. 
An  open  hopper  at  the  north  end  is  the  common  receptacle  for  slops  and  the  water-closets 
besides,  and  is  very  filthy  and  nauseating. 

At  No.  8,  west  side  of  Sullivan's  Alley,  there  are  several  kitchens  and  water-closets  with 
open  hoppers,  all  without  separating  partitions,  and  the  latter  all  open  to  the  cesspools 
or  sewers  into  which  thej'  lead.  The  foul  odors  that  they  exhale  mingle  with  the  Mongo- 
lian messes  that  simmer  upon  the  adjoining  cooking  device,  nauseating  the  visitor  but 
apparently  adding  zest  to  the  appetite  of  the  Celestials  who  eat.  drink,  and  sleep  there. 

At  707  Pacific  Street  there  is  a  room  in  the  rear  on  Sullivan's  Alley,  with  urinal,  kitchen, 
and  water-closet  all  together  for  the  building  covering  711,  707,  and  705  Pacific  Street,  and 
1031, 1027, 1025,  and  1023  Dupont  Street.  To  say  that  it  is  filthy  does  not  convey  an  idea  of 
its  condition.  To  say  that  its  condition  and  arrangement  openly  violate  the  law  is  all 
that  we  need  to  burden  you  with  in  this  report.  The  same  arrangement  and  condition 
of  things  exists  in  the  upper  floor  of  the  same  building. 

At  808  and. 812  Clay  Street  there  are  repetitions  of  kitchens,  water-clo.sets,  and  filth, 
open  from  cesspool  or  sewer,  to  the  rooms  in  which  they  are  located,  and  aU  subject  to 
tne  same  comment  and  description  already  given. 

At  616  and  614i  Dupont  Street  there  are  open  cesspools,  water-closets,  and  sinks,  and  at 
hundreds  of  other  localities  similar  conditions  exist.  Briefl\',  there  are  filth  and  filthy 
conditions  everywhere,  violations  of  the  ordinance  we  have  quoted  everywhere,  realiza- 
tions and  revelations  everywhere  of  a  distinct  definition  of  the  term  "Chinese  stink-pots.'* 
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that  differ,  perhaps,  from  the  heretofore  commonly  accepted  meaning  of  the  term,  but  are 
none  the  less  tangible  as  snch  new  definition — ali-pervading,  though  we  may  not  see,  feel, 
or  hear  them,  but  overwhelmingly  apparent  through  the  medium  of  the  remaining  senses 
of  taste  and  smell. 

Some  day,  when  Pestilence  shall  fold  her  black  wings  and  alight  among  us  to  gorge  her 
lust  for  death,  there  will  be  such  other  tangible  evidences  of  the  dire  influences  that  will 
grow  out  of  this  condition  of  things  as  will  appeal  in  unanswerable  anguish  to  our  hearts 
as  well  as  our  senses,  and  lead  to  vain  regrets  that  we  have  not  long  ago  enforced  the  laws 
and  corrected  this  terrible  evil. 

"■The  Cubic  Air  Ordinance.''' 

It  is  not  too  sweeping  a  declaration  to  make  to  say  that  there  is  scarcely  a  habitation 
in  Chinatown  in  which  the  so  called  "Cubic  Air  Ordinance"  is  not  constantly  violated. 
This  constant  and  habitual  violation  of  the  municipal  regulation  illustrates  in  the  most 
forcible  manner  the  truth  of  the  assertion  which  we  have  already  made,  that  the  habits 
and  mode  of  life  among  the  Chinese  here  are  not  much  above  "  those  of  the  rats  of  the 
waterfront." 

It  is  not  the  desire  or  intention  of  your  committee  to  present  any  extreme  case  selected 
from  any  particular  locality,  to  illustrate  any  feature  of  the  peculiarities  of  Mongolian  life 
in  Chinatown,  but  rather  to  convey  to  the  Board  and  to  the  public,  as  far  as  it  is  possible 
to  do  so,  a  fair  idea  of  the  condition  of  things  in  that  locality,  and  a  general  comprehen- 
sion of  the  mode  of  life  of  this  class  of  our  population. 

Herewith  we  present  some  instances  illustrating  the  ordinary  habits  of  the  Chinese 
laboring  classes  in  the  matter  of  sleeping  and  living  accommodations.  They  are  given  as 
furnishing  a  fair  average  example,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  of  the  disre- 
gard in  which  the  so  called  "  Cubic  Air  Ordinance"  is  held  bj'  the  Chinese,  and  as  possibly 
illustrating  the  hopelessness  of  attemjDting  to  enforce  it — a  point  which  will  be  discussed 
later: 
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This  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  type  of  the  common  manner  of  life  in  Chinatown  among 
the  ordinary  laboring  classes.  There  are  places  much  more  denselj'  crowded,  and  some 
not  as  densely  crowded.  But  this  represents  the  prevailing  rule,  and  the  other  extreme 
(about  equally  divided),  the  exception. 

The  atmosphere  at  night  in  these  crowded  dens — many  of  which,  it  will  be  seen,  are  in 
cellars — when  the  occupants  are  in  possession,  is  something  indescribably  horrible;  espe- 
cially when  vitiated  by  the  smoke  of  opium  and  tobacco,  the  effluvia  from  surrounding 
filth,'  and  the  exhalations  from  the  bodies  of  the  celestials  who  inhabit  them. 
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Descend  into  the  basement  of  almost  any  building  in  Chinatown  at  night;  pick  your 
Avay  by  the  aid  of  the  policeman's  candle  along  the  dark  and  narrow  passageway,  black 
and  grimy  with  a  quarter  of  a  century's  accumulation  of  tilth;  step  with  care  less  you  fall 
into  a  cesspool  of  sewage  abominations  with  which  these  subterranean  depths  abound. 
Now  follow  your  guide  through  a  door,  which  he  forces,  into  a  sleeping-room.  The  air  is 
thick  with  smoke  and  fetid  with  an  indescribable  odor  of  reeking  vapors.  The  atmosphere 
is  tangible.  Tangible — if  we  may  be  licensed  to  so  use  the  word  in  this  instance — to  four 
out  of  the  five  human  senses.  Tangible  to  the  sight,  tangible  to  the  touch,  tangible  to  the 
taste,  and,  oh,  how  tangible  to  the  smell!  You  may  even  hear  it  as  the  opium-smoker 
sucks  it  through  his  pipe  bowl  into  his  tainted  lungs,  and  you  breathe  it  yourself  as  if  it 
were  of  the  substance  and  tenacity  of  tar.  It  is  a  sense  of  a  horror  you  have  never  before 
experienced,  revolting  to  the  last  degree,  sickening,  and  stupefying.'  Through  this  semi- 
opaque  atmosphere  you  discover  perhaps  eight  or  ten — never  less  than  two  or  three — 
bunks,  the  greater  i)art  or  all  of  which  are  occupied  by  two  persons,  some  in  a  state  of 
stupefaction  from  opium,  some  rapidly  smoking  themselves  into  that  condition,  and  all 
in  airt  and  filth.  Before  the  door  was  opened  for  your  entrance  every  aperture  was  closed, 
and  here,  had  they  not  been  thus  rudely  disturbed,  they  would  have  slept  in  the  dense  and 
poisonous  atmosphere  until  morning,  proof  against  the  baneful  effects  of  the  carbonic  acid 
gas  generated  by  this  human  defiance  of  chemical  laws,  and  proof  against  all  the  zymotic 
poisons  that  would  be  fatal  to  a  people  of  any  other  race  in  an  hour  of  such  surroundings 
and  such  conditions. 

It  is  from  such  pest-holes  as  these  that  the  Chinese  cooks  and  servants  who  are  em- 
ployed in  our  houses  come.  Cleanly  though  they  may  be,  in  appearance,  while  acting  in 
the  capacity  of  domestic  servants,  they  are  nevertheless  born  and  reared  in  these  habits 
of  life.  The  facility  with  which  they  put  on  habits  of  decency  when  they  become  cooks 
and  servants  simply  adds  other  testimony  to  their  ability  to  adapt  themselves  to  circum- 
stances when  it  is  their  interest  to  do  so.  But  the  instinct  of  the  race  remains  unchanged; 
and  when  the  Chinese  servant  leaves  employment  in  an  American  household  he  joyfully 
hastens  back  to  his  slum  and  his  burrow,  to  the  grateful  luxury  of  his  normal  surround- 
ings, vice,  filth,  and  an  atmosphere  of  horror. 

Opium  Resorts  in  Chinatown. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  location  of  the  public  opium  resorts.  The 
"opium  lay-out"  is  found  in  nearly  every  sleeping- room  in  Chinatown,  and  is  nearly  as 
common  as  the  tobacco  pipe;  but  these  dens  are  for  the  general  accommodation  of  those 
who  have  no  sleeping  bunks  and  conveniences  for  opium  smoking  of  their  own,  and  who 
therefore  frequent  these  resorts  to  indulge  in  the  habit. 

The  bunks  are  occupied  night  and  day,  and  the  spectacle  of  pallid  men  in  a  condition  of 
death-stupor,  wrapped  in  the  dirty  rags  which  constitute  their  bedding,  may  be  witnessed 
in  these  dens  an^^  day  from  10  a.  m.  to  2  p.  m. 
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The  use  of  opium  is  so  general  among  the  Chinese  that  no  Aasitor  to  Chmatown,  night 
or  dav,  can  enter  many  sleeping  rooms  without  finding  men  indulging  in  the  habit.  Xor 
wiU  the  explorer  travel  far  without  finding  them  under  every  stage  of  its  influence,  down 
to  the  dead  stupor,  such  as  would  seem  to  furnish  fit  subjects  for  the  Coroner  and  the 
morgue,  rather  than  as  beings  to  whom  life  is  ever  to  return  again. 

Violations  of  the  Fire  Ordinances. 

If  the  prevailing  rule  of  constant  violations  of  the  fire  ordinances  in  Chinatown  is  to  be 
longer  tolerated,  for  the  sake  of  consistency  at  least,  if  it  were  legally  possible,  there  should 
be  an  additional  section  added,  exempting  the  Chinese  quarter  from  the  operations  of 
these  ordinances,  for  it  is  true  that  they  are  utterly  disregarded,  if  not  defied ;  and  we  have 
failed  to  discover  that  any  determined  attempt  is  made  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  to 
enforce  them.  Possibly  "it  is  not  practicable  to  enforce  them,  and  possibly  it  furnishes 
another  illustration  of' the  presumption  that  the  Chinese  are  a  law  unto  themselves, 
stronger  than  the  municipal  or  statute  laws,  and  stronger  than  the  race  which  surrounds 
them.  Herewith  we  present  a  diagram  of  the  first  floor  of  a  building  on  Oneida  Place. 
The  fireplaces  are  shown  as  indicated,  and  are  a  fair  type  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  constructed  all  over  Chinatown.  The  chimney,  it  will  be  observed,  is  practically  an 
unknown  convenience.  A  brick  bench  laid  in  mud'mortar,  in  a  window,  upon  a  balcony, 
or  any  like  place,  upon  which  the  fire  for  cooking  is  huilt,  leaving  the  smoke  free  to  escape 
as  it  will,  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  cooking  purposes.  Sometimes  this  plan  is  varied  by 
the  substitution  of  a  tin  box  or" vessel  filled  with  earth  for  the  brick  platform,  hut  the  uses 
and  purposes  of  the  chimney,  cooking  or  other  stoves  or  ranges,  are  apparently  unknown. 
In  no  other  part  of  the  city,  and  by  no  other  people,  are  such  dangerous  methods  pursued; 
nor  would  they  be  long  tolerated  if  they  were.  Considering  the  combustible  nature  of 
the  surroundings,  it  is  hardly  less  than  a"  miracle  that  conflagrations  are  not  constantly 
occurring,  and  that  fire  has  iiot  long  ago  swept  Chinatown  out  of  existence  and  a  large 
section  of  San  Francisco  besides.  The  municipal  law  upon  this  subject  is  plain  and 
explicit.     It  provides  as  follows: 

"  ]S^o  person  shall  kindle  or  maintain  any  fire  of  charcoal,  wood,  or  other  combustible 
material,  in  or  upon  any  open  tin,  metal  can,  or  any  earthenware  vessel  whatsoever,  in 
any  room,  entry,  or  passage,  or  in  any  other  part  of  any  house  in  this  city  and  county;  or 
in  'any  furnace"  or  stove  of  any  kind",  unless  the  same  be  connected  by  means  of  a  good 
sheet-iron  flue  or  pipe,  with  a  "brick  or  earthen  pipe  chimney,  to  conduct  the  smoke  and 
fire  into  said  brick  or  earthen  pipe  chimney.'" 

There  is  not  a  day  in  the  year  in  which  this  order  is  not  violated  in  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  instances.  "  At  the  same  time,  the  point  which  has  already  been  alluded  to  in  this 
report,  viz.:  that  the  constant  fumigation  to  which  Chinatown  is  subjected  from  these 
open  wood  fires,  may  be  the  source  of  prevention  of  zymotic  diseases,  should  not  be  lost 
sight  of.  But,  conce"ding  that  such  is  the  fact,  and  that  the  risk  and  evil  of  these  open 
fires  be  tolerated  and  the  fumigation  process  be  thereby  preserved  rather  than  to  risk  the 
possibility  of  disease  growing  out  of  their  suppression",  the  fact  stands  out  none  the  less 
clear-cut  "and  striking  that  the  verv  presence  of  these  people  among  us  compels  the 
admission  of  the  proposition  that  w"e  cannot  enact  laws,  general  in  their  application,  to 
which  they  can  safely  be  subjected.  !Si^or  can  we,  on  the  other  hand,  enact  special  laws 
that  shall  "apply  alone  to  this  or  any  other  race  of  people;  nor  can  we  by  any  legislative 
action  constitutionally  exempt  the'm  from  subjection  to  the  general  laws  to  which  all 
other  classes  and  races  among  us  are  amenable. 

The  paradox  involved,  then,  in  these  contradicting  propositions,  is  by  the  simple  fact 
that  in  this,  as  in  many  other  things,  these  people  when  they  come  among  us  are  above 
and  bevond  the  law,  and  so  thev  must  possibly  remain.  Stated  briefly,  the  special  point 
now  under  consideration  is  this:  The  law  prohibits  these  open  fires;  if  they  are  not  sup- 
pressed they  will  constitute  a  standing  menace  from  fire,  and  may  at  any  moment  involve 
the  city  in  "a  disastrous  conflagration.  If  they  are  suppressed,  there  is  every  probability 
that  Chinatown  will  become  the  seat  of  zymotic  or  other  diseases  which  may  involve  the 
public  health  of  the  city  at  large,  and  the  sacrifice,  possibly,  of  hundreds  of  lives  annu- 
ally. It  is  the  choice  of  two  evils— evils  that  the  presence  of  this  race  among  us  force 
up'on  us,  and  which  never  can  be  wholly  avoided  so  long  as  they  are  among  us. 

In  the  construction  of  privies,  apart  from  the  violations  of  the  sanitary  ordinances 
already  referred  to,  the  city  ordinances  relating  to  the  fire  limits,  etc.,  provide  that  "  privies 
or  water-closets  of  wood"  shall  be  constructed  in  a  particular  manner,  and  shall  not  "pro- 
ject over  the  line  of  any  street,  lane,  alley,  or  place,  and  they  shall  not  be  used  for  any 
other  purpose."  No  regard  is  paid  to  this  provision  of  the  municipal  laws  whenever  it 
suits  the  convenience  of  occupants  of  buildings  in  Chinatown  to  ignore  them.  There  are 
many  instances  that  might  be  pointed  out  where  this  rule  is  violated. 

The  two  Chinese  theaters  furnish  striking  examples  of  the  audacity  of  the  race  in 
ignoring  the  law,  and  the  impunity  with  which  such  violation  is  practiced  In  both  these 
theaters  almost  every  specified  provision  of  the  fire  ordinance  relating  to  places  of  amuse- 
ment is  openly  viola"ted,  even  down  to  that  clause  of  the  ordinance  which  provides  that 
no  portion  of  "a  theater  "shall  be  occupied  or  used  as  a  hotel,  boarding,  or  lodging  house." 
etc.  In  the  case  of  the  Washington  Street  theater  it  is  at  once  both  boarding  and  lodging^ 
house,  containing  bunks  for  150  persons,  all  of  whom  eat  and  sleep  under  its  roof. 
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Tlie  Chinese  Labor  Problem. 

The  essentially  American  policy  of  a  tariff'  for  protection  to  home  industry  is  not  alone 
on  trial  as  against  the  opposing  doctrine  of  free  trade.  Protection  against  the  "  pauper 
labor  of  Europe"  as  a  system  of  public  policy  maybe  advocated,  upheld,  and  practiced  as 
we  will,  but  it  is  clear  "that  the  doctrine  is  absolutely  nullitied,  and  the  laws  that  are 
enacted  to  support  it  are  successfully  and  effectually  evaded  by  the  importation,  not  of 
the  products  of  pauper  labor,  but  of  pauper  labor  itself,  of  a  far  lower  grade  than  that  of 
Europe,  viz.,  the  Asiatic. 

The  political  party  which  claims  to  be  the  party  of  protection  to  home  industry  by 
means  of  a  high  tariff  necessarily  stultifies  itself  if  it  fails  to  set  itself  against  the  greater 
of  these  dangers,  the  importation  of  Asiatic  pauper  labor,  as  well  as  against  the  free 
importation  of  the  products  of  European  pauper  labor.  For  it  is  clear  that  Asiatic  labor 
here  upon  our  own  soil,  which  can  exist  here  at  a  less  cost  for  living  than  can  even  the 
pauper  labor  of  Europe  exist  upon  European  soil,  not  only  possesses  a  dominant  advan- 
tage over  home  labor,  but  also  over  the  "pauper  labor  of  Europe"  itself,  about  which  we 
declaim  so  earnestly.  If  this  "  Asiatic  paviper  labor,"  tolerated  here  upon  our  own  soil, 
can  produce  here  any  article  of  manufacture  cheaper  than  the  same  article  can  be  pro- 
duced in  Europe,  the  advantage  is  not  alone  the  difference  in  the  cheapness  of  the  product, 
but  in  the  tariff  which  is  imposed  on  the  article  thus  manufactured  in  Europe  and 
imported  here.  Therefore  the  Asiatic  laborer  residing  here  literally  commands  the  situa- 
tion. The  result  of  such  a  competition  is  indisputable.  Either  the  American  laborer 
must  come  down  to  a  level  with  the  imported  "little  brown  man"  in  habits  of  life  and 
desires,  or  he  must  become  a  helpless  pauper  himself. 

This  is  not  the  gospel  of  the  "  sand  lot;"  it  is  the  gospel  of  political  truth,  upon  which 
all  parties  should  agree  who  have  the  welfare  of  society  at  heart,  and  to  whom  humanity 
itself  ought  not  to  plead  in  vain. 

Cool  and  dispassionate  consideration  of  this  great  overshadowing  question  is  now  the 
necessity  of  the  hour,  uninfluenced  by  the  senseless  jargon  of  "The  Chinese  must  go,"  or 
any  other  shibboleth  of  the  demagogue.  Planted  here  in  this  young,  but  already  great 
metropolis,  is  a  Mongolian  population  forming  about  one  eighth  of  the  entire  community, 
and  probably  one  fourth  of  the  laboring  classes,  equal  to  the  task  of  competition  in  any 
line  of  skilled  or  unskilled  manufacture.  Their  habits  and  mode  of  life  render  the  cost  of 
support  less  than  one  fifth  of  that  of  the  ordinary  American  laborer,  who  exercises  what 
is  commonly  recognized  as  the  strictest  rules  of  economj^  and  thrift.  This  first  combing 
of  the  wave'of  Chinese  labor  is  to-day  in  more  than  successful  competition  with  the  home 
workman  here  in  the  production  of  every  article  of  clothing,  cigars,  and  other  like  neces- 
sities and  luxuries  of  life,  to  the  extent  that,  practically,  the  occupation  of  the  skilled 
home  laborer  is  gone,  indeed,  even  at  this  early  stage  of  the  contact. 

This  statement  of  the  case  has  been  presented  heretofore  in  various  forms,  but  it  has 
too  often  been  howled  in  insensate  and  unreasoning  clamor  from  the  "sand  lot,"  instead 
of  being  proved  by  the  medium  of  crystallized  fact  and  the  inexorable  logic  of  demon- 
strated truth. 

It  is  within  the  province  and  scope  of  this  report  to  supply  this  "  missing  link  "  through 
the  facts  which  have  been  collated  in  this  investigation,  and  about  which  there  can  surely 
be  no  dispute,  if  human  evidence  is  of  value  at  all  in  the  search  for  truth,  hidden  where 
it  may  be. 

Your  committee,  then,  apart  from  theorizing,  invite  the  attention  of  the  Board  and  of 
the  American  people  to  their  exhibit  of  facts  relating  to  this  subject  of  Chinese  labor  here 
in  San  Francisco  alone,  and  the  inevitable  result  which  must  sooner  or  later  be  reached 
all  over  the  land  as  the  Chinese  tide  advances  and  sweeps  competition  to  the  winds. 

It  need  not  be  said  that  the  discussion  of  this  phase  of  the  question  is  useless  now 
because  of  the  treaty  and  the  legislation  which  is  supposed  to  prohibit  Chinese  immigra- 
tion, for  the  fact  is  but  too  apparent  to  every  resident  of  San  Francisco  that  Chinese 
immigration  is  still  flowing  in  in  appalling  numbers,  and  the  treaty  and  the  prohibitory 
legislation  scarcely  modifies  the  strength  of  the  tide,  much  less  prohibits.  Therefore,  it 
is  more  than  in  order  at  this  time  to  analyze  and  discuss  the  effect  of  Chinese  pauper 
labor  upon  the  welfare  of  the  American  laborer  and  the  American  people. 

Among  the  tabular  statements  forming  an  appendix  to  this  report  will  be  found  one 
marked  "  Exhibit  A,"  giving  a  list  of  the  manufacturing  establishments  in  Chinatown  and 
the  various  lines  of  manufactured  goods  which  are  produced  there.  This  exhibit  forms 
in  itself  but  a  minor  factor  in  the  problem,  since  the  great  body  of  Chinese  laborers  in 
skilled  and  unskilled  manufacture  is  employed  outside  of  the  limits  of  Chinatown,  and, 
indeed,  outside  of  the  limits  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco.  But  what  is  taking 
place  here  will  but  too  painfully  illustrate  the  appalling  character  of  the  danger  which 
this  Asiatic  invasion  typifies.  The  lesson  W'hich  that  invasion  ought  to  teach,  through 
such  exhibits  as  these,  can  only  be  nullified  by  the  preaching  of  these  blind  fanatical 
theories  which  have  heretofore  made  an  idol  of  "  the  little  brown  man,"  but  which  are 
none  the  less  a  wucked  abomination  to  the  Christian  mind  than  are  the  grotesque  and 
hideous  idols  which  form  the  objects  of  worship  of  "  the  little  brown  man  "  himself. 

It  appears  from  this  exhibit  that  there  are  employed  in  Chinatown  to-day,  not  less  than 
2,326  Chinese  workmen,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  clothing  of  various  descriptions, 
boots  and  shoes,  leather,  cigars,  etc.,  all  of  which  is  produced  for  consumption  here  in  com- 
petition with  the  American  workmen  engaged  in  the  same  line  of  manufacture.  Most  of 
this  labor  is  carried  on  through  the  use  of  the  best  modern  machinery,  in  the  operation  of 
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which  the  Chinese  workman  becomes  an  adept  in  a  short  space  of  time.  Machinery  for 
the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  in  the  lar^e  establishments  operated  by  Chinese  labor 
supplies  a  large  share  of  the  demand  for  the  whole  Pacific  Coast.  The  Hop  Kee  Company, 
on  Dupont  Street,  an  establishment  employing  at  some  seasons  of  the  year  300  men,  finds 
a  market  for  its  goods  as  far  east  as  Salt  Lake  City  at  present,  and  will,  at  no  distant  day, 
invade  the  country  east  of  the  Mississippi,  giving  manufacturers  there  an  opportunity  to 
become  practically  acquainted  with  the  effects  ot  "  Chinese  cheap  labor,"  and  the  results 
which  follow  in  its  train. 

In  the  manufacture  of  clothing,  ladies'  underwear,  shirts,  etc.,  1,245  sewing  machines  are 
kept  actively  at  work,  all  operated  by  male  laborers  with  a  skill  that  is  equal  to  the  best 
efforts  of  the"  American  woman,  as  well  as  the  American  man,  in  this  direction,  and  all  run 
with  such  quick-handed,  untiring  energy,  that  it  suggests  one  of  the  most  curious  phy- 
siological problems  of  the  day  to  understand  how  a  people,  nurtured  and  fed  as  they  are, 
can  possess  the  vitality  and  physical  force  necessary  to  the  results  which  thej'  achieve  in 
this  direction. 

Most  of  this  labor  is  carried  on  by  "  piece-work,"  and  to  fill  orders  for  large  "  down-town 
commercial  ho\ises  "  engaged  in  the  sale  of  the  class  of  goods  thus  produced.  The  heavy, 
strong-stitched,  jean  overalls,  which  find  so  large  a  market  on  this  coast,  are  made  by  the 
Chinese  workmen  at  the  rate  of  about  55  cents  per  dozen  pairs.  The  work  thus  produced — 
at  a  price  which  would  reduce  the  American  worker,  male  or  female,  to  a  lower  level  than 
the  "woman,  weary  and  wan"  whose  misery  Hood  depicted  so  graphically  in  "The  Song 
of  the  Shirt" — the  Chinaman  thrives  upon,  and  is  prosperous  and  happv.  But  it  is  a  pros- 
perity and  a  happiness  that  is  based  upon  a  mode  of  life  that  a  homeless  cur  upon  the 
streets  might  not  envy,  upon  which  the  American  laborer  could  not  exist  until  a  succession 
of  generations  had  so  brutalized  and  blunted  his  race  proclivities  that  he  had  degenerated 
into  a  condition  worse  than  barbarism  and  become  a  curse  to  civilization,  instead  of  what 
he  is  to-day,  the  vital  strength  of  the  nation. 

Gambling  in  Chinatown. 

We  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  a  phase  of  life  in  Chinatown  which,  for  manifest 
reasons,  your  committee  would  gladly  avoid  referring  to  if  it  were  not  in  their  plain  line  of 
duty  to  do  otherwise. 

These  reasons  are,  that  in  any  fair  presentation  of  the  matter  of  gambling  and  the 

f ambling  dens  in  Chinatown  a  serious  responsibility  must  be  brought  home  to  the  Police 
)epartment,  or  the  owners  of  the  property  where  these  dens  are  situated  must  accept  the 
responsibility  themselves.  If  the  responsibility  for  the  existing  condition  of  things  does 
not  rest  in  one  of  these  quarters,  then  it  must  be  set  down  to  the  debit  of  a  weak,  ineflB- 
cient  piiljlic  policy  that  has  long  prevailed  in  San  Francisco,  by  which  laws  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  health  and  public  morals  have  either  not  been  enforced  or  are  yet  not 
sufficient  in  themselves  in  the  form  of  their  enactment.  In  either  case  it  is  an  unpleasant 
task  for  your  committee  to  attempt  to  fix  the  responsibility ;  but  it  is  their  duty  to  state 
the  facts,' and,  so  far  as  possible,  to  suggest  the  remedy  for  what  seems  to  be  a  great  public 
evU. 

Here,  again,  we  are  met  with  the  most  positive  evidences  that  have  yet  been  produced 
that  the  Chinese  population  among  us  openly  defy  the  State  and  municipal  laws.  These 
laws  are  strong  enough,  as  has  been  conclusively  proved,  to  shut  up  gambling  houses  run 
by  white  men,  and  to  make  the  occupation  of  the  gambler  completely  amenable  to  the 
majesty  of  the  law.  It  is  not  so  in  Chinatown.  The  appendix  to  this  report—"  Exhibit 
B"— furnishes  a  list  of  "iron-clad,"  barricaded  gambling  dens  in  Chinatown,  which  are 
veritable  citadels  and  strongholds  built  to  defy  assault  and  to  baffle  police  interference. 

This  list  comprises  about  150  places  in  all,  the  approach  to  which  is  through  a  series  of 
plank  and  iron  doors,  in  every  instance  with  grated  windows,  cunningly  devised  trap- 
doors for  escapes,  and  in  many  instances  iron-clad  walls  or  partitions.  Many  of  these 
doors  bear  the  marks  and  indentations  of  the  sledges  of  the  police  who  have  assailed  them 
from  time  to  time,  which  attack  has  usually  been  successfully  resisted,  however,  long 
enough  to  enable  every  evidence  of  the  gambling  games  carried  on  within  to  be  destroyed 
before  the  assailants  were  admitted.  The  convenient  water-closet,  or  kitchen  fire,  always 
adjacent  to  and  forming  part  of  these  dens,  furnish  ready  means  to  destroy  the  tan  markers 
or  lottery  devices,  and  innocent  Celestials,  sitting  "childlike  and  bland,"  apparently  in 
wonder  why  they  have  been  disturbed,  and  against  whom  no  charge  can  be  successfully 
maintained"  in  the  Courts,  are  all  that  is  found  within  when  entrance  has  once  been  gained. 
Such  is  the  statement  of  the  officers  of  the  Police  Department,  and  such  statement  seems 
to  be  generally  borne  out  by  the  facts. 

On  the  other  hand,  considering  how  numerous  the  gambling  dens  are,  considering  that 
many  of  them  open  direct  upon  the  street,  it  would  seem  that  there  must  be  negligence 
somewhere  to  enable  the  business  to  be  carried  on  so  successfully,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  gambling  houses  kept  by  men  of  our  own  race  have  been  so  energetically  and  effectu- 
ally dealt  with. 

But  this  proposition  is  again  met  and  answered,  and  answered  with  much  force,  by  the 
statement  that  the  number  of  men  in  the  police  force,  and  the  means  with  which  the 
department  is  provided,  are  not  sufficient  to  enable  Chinatown  to  be  effectually  patrolled 
and  the  gambling  houses  thoroughly  watched  and  raided.  Further,  that,  so  long  as  prop- 
erty-holders will  permit  these  barricaded  gambling  hells  to  be  constructed,  so  long  as  they 
will  permit  their  houses  to  be  thus  converted  into  fortresses  for  the  purpose  of  defying 
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the  law,  and,  further,  so  long  as  tlie  nmnicipal  authorities  will  permit  property-holders 
thus  to  allow  these  Chinese  tenants  to  misuse  their  property  to  the  public  injury  and  for 
the  purpose  of  violating  the  law,  so  long  the  evil  must  exist,  and  nothing  less  than  a 
police  force  large  enougli  to  constitute  a  constant  army  of  occupation  must  be  kept  in 
Chinatown,  with  battering-rams  and  dynamite,  if  necessary,  to  enable  them  to  open  and 
raid  these  dens  of  vice.  And  to  this,  it  seems  to  vour  committee,  there  is  no  answer.  It 
brings  home  the  blame  for  this  condition  of  things  to  the  municipal  authority  itself, 
whicn,  by  a  proper  display  of  its  own  power,  at  whatever  cost  it  may  be  involved,  can  and 
must,  sooner  or  later,  try  conclusions  with  Chinatown  and  the  Chinese,  and  make  them 
amenable  to  the  law  in  everything. 

"  The  Heathen  Chinee.''' 

"The  little  brown  man,"  as  he  is  designated  bj'^  one  of  the  most  prominent  members  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  and  a  representative  of  a  State  that  is  commonlj"^  assumed  to 
stand  in  the  fore-front  of  human  progress,  is  considered  by  many  Christians  as  a  most 
fitting  subject  for  missionary  work  and  conversion  to  Christianity.  It  is  possibly  no 
legitimate  part  of  the  work  assigned  to  your  committee  to  examine  and  report  upon  this 
branch  of  the  subject,  and  possibly  it  is  their  duty  to  do  so.  From  our  point  of  view  it 
seems  but  proper  to  us  that  the  people  throughout  our  country  should  have  as  fuU  a 
knowledge  as  possible  of  what  thirty-five  years  of  constant  attrition  of  Christianity  and 
idolatry  has  resulted  in,  as  exemplified  iii  the  history  of  the  Chinese  in  San  Francisco. 
It  is  proper  that  the  world  should  be  informed  as  to  whether  Christianity  advances  or 
retreats  before  Chinese  idolatry  when  brought  into  immediate  contact  with  each  other; 
whether  the  Christian  religion  is  to  be  the  gainer  or  the  loser ;  whether  the  human  souls 
that  are  to  be  lost  or  saved  are  to  change  in  their  relations  of  ratio  to  each  other,  accord- 
ing to  the  doctrines  of  Christianity;  whether  it  is  or  is  not  worth  while  to  permit  them  to 
continue  to  come  among  us  in  the  beneficent  hope  that  "the  true  faith"  may  be  more 
widely  promulgated  and  souls  be  saved  that  must  otherwise  be  eternally  lost. 

For  true  missionary  work  your  committee  have  the  most  unbounded  respect  and  sym- 
pathy. For  efforts  in  this  direction  that  the  stern  experience  of  the  past  35  years  have 
demonstrated  by  cold,  practical  results  to  be  more  than  sterile  and  barren,  anci  for  those 
who  have  wasted  their  labor  in  the  field,  your  committee  can  entertain  no  other  sentiment 
than  that  of  charitable  pity.  For  those  who,  in  spite  of  every  proof  of  its  utter  useless- 
ness,  continue  to  be  the  advocates  of  Chinese  immigration  with  this  "hope  of  conversion  " 
doctrine  as  one  of  the  main  reasons  and  justification  of  their  action,  we  have  nothing  but 
contempt  and  disgust. 

So  far  in  San  Francisco  "the  heathen  Chinee"  has,  in  the  slang  parlance  of  the  day,  "got 
in  his  work"  with  the  same  irresistible  force  as  that  with  which  Boston's  other  "  slogging" 
champion  has  always  displayed  in  his  ring  encounters.  And  Senator  Hoar,  and  his  fol- 
lowers, who  would  fain  open  wide  our  gates  to  the  "little  brown  man,"  that  he  may  be 
converted  to  Christianity  and  share  in  the  blessings  of  American  citizenship,  may  possibly 
find  food  for  new  reflection  by  a  careful  study  of  some  of  the  naked  facts  which  your  com- 
mittee have  been  enabled  to  present  upon  this  branch  of  the  subject.  In  this  view  of  the 
matter,  then,  your  committee  consider  it  their  duty  to  invite  public  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing facts : 

The  proofs,  as  developed  by  this  Investigation  and  which  are  so  plain  as  to  be  beyond 
question,  are  these:  The  Chinese  brought  here  with  them  and  have  successfiilly  niain- 
tained  and  perpetuated  the  grossest  habits  of  beastiality  practiced  by  the  human  race. 
The  twin  vices  of  gambling  in  its  most  defiant  form,  and  the  opium  habit,  they  have  not 
only  firmly  planted  here  for  their  own  delectation  and  the  gratification  of  the  grosser  pas- 
sions, but  "they  have  succeeded  in  so  spreading  these  vitiating  evils  as  to  have  added  thou- 
sands of  proselytes  to  the  practice  of  these  vices  from  our  own  blood  and  race.  The  lowest 
possible  form  of  prostitution— partaking  of  both  slavery  and  prostitution— they  have 
planted  and  fostered  to  a  lusty  growth  among  us,  and  have  innoculated  our  youth  not 
only  with  the  virus  of  immorality  in  its  most  hideous  form,  but  have,  through  the  same 
sources,  physically  poisoned  the  blood  of  thousands  bj-  the  innoculation  with  diseases  the 
most  frightful  the  flesh  is  heir  to,  and  furnishing  posterity  with  a  line  of  scrofulous  and 
leprous  victims  that  might  better  never  have  been  born'than  to  curse  themselves  and 
mankind  at  large  with  their  contagious  presence.  They  have  successfully  overridden  and 
defied  the  laws  of  morality  in  every  form,  and  the  statutory  laws  of  the'State  and  muni- 
cipalitj'.  They  have  driven  the  American  laborer  to  the  wall  and  taken  the  bread  from 
the  mouths  of  thousands  of  deserving  families,  while  all  that  missionary  work  has  done 
among  them,  all  that  contact  with  Christianity  has  accomplished  in  the  line  of  conversion 
to  "the  true  faith,"  is  as  imperceptible  and  as  slow  in  its  results  as  is  the  influence  of  the 
smallest  comet  that  ever  blazed  into  view  in  planetary  space  upon  the  great  orbs  that 
traverse  their  appointed  pathways  within  the  solar  system  to  which  they  belong.  Let  us 
see  if  this  is  not  the  fact. 

First,  as  is  shown  upon  the  map  accompanying  this  report,  the  "joss  house"  is  propor- 
tioned to  population,  even  more  common  in  Chinatown  than  are  the  edifices  of  the 
Christian  church  in  other  portions  of  the  city.  Idols  of  the  most  hideous  form  and 
feature  squat  upon  their  altars,  from  which  license,  in  the  belief  of  the  Chinaman,  suffi- 
cient to  justify  crime  or  vice  of  any  degree  may  be  had  for  the  asking.  Idols  that  typify, 
not  the  precepts  of  morality  taught  by  Confucius,  carved  and  created  by  the  mechanical 
fancy  of  the  most  skillful  Mongolian  artist  into  every  conceivable  distortion  of  feature 
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and  limb,  more  frequently  represent  and  give  license  to  the  practice  of  a  vice,  than  a  virtue 
to  be  inculcated  and  lived  up  to.  Even  the  "  Goddess  of  Prostitution  "  sits  enthroned 
upon  her  altar  in  more  than  one  joss  house  in  San  Francisco,  and  licenses  her  votaries 
to  the  practice  of  nameless  indulgences  and  the  most  bestial  gratification  of  their  sensu- 
ous lusts.  Let  the  skeptic  who  views  this  statement  as  an  exaggeration  or  misrepresen- 
tation of  fact  visit  the  joss  houses  of  San  Francisco  and  he  will  no  longer  doubt;  for  it 
is  the  truth. 

While  the  Chinese  have  thus  planted  their  idolatry  among  us  with  all  its  attendant 
vices,  while  they  have  undermined  the  morals  and  the  physical  health  of  our  youth,  and 
defied  our  laws,  what  has  Christianity  to  show,  through  the  aid  of  its  missionaries  or 
otherwise,  in  its  conflict  with  Asiatic  heathenism,  whether  it  be  in  the  advance  of  Chris- 
tian morals  or  the  Christian  religion  ? 

In  morals,  nothing!  And  no  one  can  possibly  so  pervert  the  truth  as  to  maintain 
otherwise.  In  religious  teachings  let  the  evidence  of  the  missionaries  themselves  speak 
for  itself. 

The  Rev.  Otis  Gibson,  who  testified  before  the  legislative  committee  upon  the  occasion 
heretofore  referred  to,  said  that  he  had  been  a  missionary  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  China  ten  vears.  That  he  had  long  been  doing  imissionary  work  here  among 
the  Chinese.  That  from  information  obtained  from  the  books  of  the  Six  Companies  he 
thought  there  wei-e  about  150,000  Chinamen  in  California. 

Asked.  "How  many  of  these  Chinamen  have  become  Christians — Roman  Catholics  as 
well  as  Protestants?"  He  answered,  "I  could  not  give  you  statistics  of  that  exactly.  I 
don't  know  what  the  statistics  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  are.  They  have  very  few 
proseh'tes." 

Q.  ''What  do  you  suppose  your  converts  amount  to?  Can  you  approximate  how 
many?"    A.  "I  suppose  that  in  this  city  there  may  be  in  aU  one  hundred." 

Again,  he  was  asked  by  Mr.  Eggers:  "  I  would  like  to  have  you  give  us  your  experience 
as  a  missionary  with  these  people?"  A.  "Our  success  with  this  people  has  been  slow. 
They  begin  by  "going  to  school,  and  we  gradually  teach  them  to  have  a  disgust  for  idolatry. 
That  is  the  first  point  reached.  During  my  labors  I  have  baptised  thirty-jive  or  thirty-six 
persons." 

Q.  "In  how  manv  vears?"    A.  " Since  1871,  properly  speaking." 

This  was  in  1878,' so  that  the  net  product  of  Mr.  Gibson's  labors  in  7  years  was  35  or  36 
Mongolian  souls  saved  by  baptism— provided  that  it  proved  that  the  religion  with  which 
they  were  thus  dyed  was"  of  fast  colors  and  did  not  subsequently  wash  out,  by  a  new  bap- 
tism of  their  own  election. 

Rev.  A.  W.  Loomis  testified  that  in  17  years  of  missionary  work  in  San  Francisco  his 
school  had  "  received  80  members ;  deducting  20  who  have  been  dismissed,  and  we  have  63." 

Let  us  hear  what  others;  testify  to  upon  this  question: 

Wong  Ben,  an  intelligent  Chinese  interpreter,  testified  before  the  legislative  committee 
as  follows : 

Q.  "  Do  you  know  any  Christian  Chinamen?"    A.  "  Yes." 

y.  "  How  many  ?  "  A.  "  10  or  15.  Some  believe  little.  Some  just  go  to  school  to  learn  to 
read;  that  is  all."  Some  believe  everything." 

Lee  Kan,  interpreter  for  the  Bank"  of  California,  testified  as  foUows: 

Q.  "Do  you  know  any  Chinese  Christians?"    A.  "Yes,  sir." 

y.  "  Are"  vou  one  ?  "    A.  "  No,  sir." 

Q.  "Are  these  men  real  Christians  or  are  thev  only  pretending  to  be?"  A.  "  I  cannot 
teU." 

Q.  "  As  a  rule,  are  they  not  such  persons  as  would  become  Christians  for  good  salaries, 
and  good  positions  ?  "    A.  "  I  guess  so." 

Q.  "  Do  you  hear  any  of  them  say  that  Sunday  school  is  a  good  place  to  learn  English  ?  " 
A.  "  Yes,  sir." 

Q.  "Did  it  strike  you  that  they  were  more  anxious  tolearn  English  than  to  get  religious 
teaching?"    A.  "Yes,  sir." 

Now,  post  the  ledger  and  ascertain  how  the  account  stands:  35  or  36  souls  saved  by  the 
missionarv  work  of  Mr.  Gibson,  80  by  Mr.  Loomis,  making  115  in  all,  deducting  nothing 
for  backshders,  in  a  maximum  period  of  17  years,  that  being  the  term  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  Mr.  Loomis!  Against  this,  thousands  of  young  men  debauched  and  diseased 
for  life  bv  reason  of  their  presence  among  us ;  innumerable  young  men  and  young  women 
confirme'd  in  the  opium  habit  from  the  same  source;  the  laboring  classes  deprived  of  work 
and  impoverished,  their  children  graduated  in  the  school  of  "hoodlumism;"  the  laws  set 
aside  and  defied;  a  filth v  and  disgusting  mode  of  life  set  up  by  a  clannish  population  in 
the  fairest  and  best  portion  of  the  city,  and  njade  a  constant  menace  to  the  welfare  of  the 
communitv  bv  reason  of  the  danger  from  fire  and  disease  that  will  some  day  spring  from 
that  localitv.  '  All  this  to  offset  the  salvation  of  a  few  score  of  souls  of  beings  whose  miser- 
able lives  and  souls  ought  not  in  the  aggregate  to  bear  a  feather's  weight  against  the  deep 
damnation  of  the  curse  thev  have  inflicted  upon  our  race,  and  the  riiin  and  everlasting 
misery  they  have  brought  upon  thousands— if  the  Christian  religion  be  "the  true  faith'' 
by  which  human  souls  are  to  be  saved. 

All  this  while  their  joss  houses  are  still  illuminated  by  the  dim  lamps  that  rest  upon 
their  altars,  and  the  oil  of  which  is  never  burned  out.  the  smoke  of  their  incense  still 
wends  its  wav  upward,  the  joss  sticks  of  fate  still  invite  the  superstition  of  the  fatalist, 
and  Chinese  idolatrv  remains;  not  alone  unshaken  and  fuU  of  vigor,  but,  in  the  contest 
thus  far  with  the  Christian  religion  upon  these  shores,  it  has  beaten  down  the  barriers 
interposed  against  it,  and  laughed  to  scorn  the  labors  of  the  missionary. 
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So  far,  it  is  the  victor,  in  full  possession  of  the  field.  So  far,  Christi.inity  has  beaten 
against  it  with  as  little  etfect  and  as  little  purpose  as  the  waves  of  the  Pacific,  with  their 
sweep  of  thousands  of  miles  to  give  them  force,  accomplish  when  they  thunder  and  break 
against  the  rockj*  and  jutting  headlands  of  our  own  Golden  Gate. 

There  never  was  a  more  wicked  and  shameful  exhibition  of  detestable,  narrow-minded 
bigotry  than  that  which  seeks  to  justify  Chinese  immigration  by  linking  it  with  a  scheme 
for  the  salvation  of  souls.  The  beasts  of  the  field,  the  vagrant  dogs  that  the  Poundmaster 
gathers  upon  the  streets  to  put  to  death  by  drowning,  are  vastly  better  worthy  of  our 
commiseration  than  the  whole  Mongolian  race  when  they  seek  to  overrun  our  country 
and  blast  American  welfare  and  progress  with  their  miserable,  contaminating  presence. 

Let  the  would-be  religious  enthusiasts  of  the  tribe  who  would  feed  the  cannibal  with 
texts  from  the  Bible  as  a  cure  for  his  propensity  to  dine  off"  of  human  flesh,  and  scatter 
tracts  in  Borrioboolagha  as  food  for  the  starving,  and  who  believe  in  the  power  of  Chris- 
tian contact  to  w'restle  with  Chinese  idolatry,  come  here  and  study  this  question  as  your 
committee  have  studied  it,  and  they  will  return  cured  of  the  mind  malady  with  which 
they  are  now  afflicted,  or  be  entitled  to  life  support  and  care  in  any  idiot  asylum  in  the 
land.    So  much  for  the  "salvation"  side  of  the  Chinese  question. 

The  Chinese  as  Murderers. 

The  spectacle  of  the  past  few  weeks,  of  police  officers  stationed  at  night  at  each  end  of 
the  alleys  leading  slumward  in  Chinatown,  searching  the  persons  of  the  Chinese  who 
enter  and  depart  therefrom  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  concealed  weapons,  is  edifying. 
It  has  grown  out  of  a  murder  which  was  not  long  ago  committed  near  one  of  these  allej'S, 
and  as  it  was  the  work  of  the  assassin's  deadly  knife,  and  has  so  far  baffled  all  eff"ort  at 
discovery,  the  police  authorities,  in  the  most  praiseworthy  manner,  are  endeavoring  to 
prevent  a  similar  recurrence  and  possibly  discover  a  clue  to  the  murderous  Mongol  now 
m  hiding. 

This  brings  before  your  committee  the  subject  of  "unpunished  crime"  in  Chinatown, 
upon  which  it  is  proper  that  such  facts  as  have  come  to  our  knowledge  should  be  laid 
before  you. 

Not  only  does  the  cunning  and  utter  unscrupulousness  of  Chinamen  enable  them  to 
evade  our  laws,  but  the  evidence  is  conclusive  that  they  have  well  organized  tribunals  of 
their  own  which  punish  offenders  against  themselves  when  it  is  their  interest  to  punish, 
but  which  never  punish  those  who  violate  the  laws  of  the  city  or  the  State. 

It  has  been  said  of  them,  with  great  force  and  truth,  that  they  "are  not  only  not  amen- 
able to  law,  but  they  are  governed  by  secret  tribunals  unrecognized  and  unauthorized  by 
law.  The  records  of  these  tribunals  have  been  discovered,  and  are  found  to  be  antagonis- 
tic to  our  legal  system. 

"These  tribunals  are  formed  by  the  several  Chinese  companies  or  guilds,  and  are  recog- 
nized as  legitimate  authorities  by  the  Chinese  population.  They  levy  taxes,  command 
masses  of  men,  intimidate  interpreters  and  witnesses,  enforce  perjury,  regulate  trade,  pun- 
ish the  refractory,  remove  witnesses  beyond  the  reach  of  our  Courts,  control  liberty  of 
action,  and  prevent  the  return  of  Chinese  to  their  home  in  China  without  their  consent. 
In  short,  they  exercise  a  despotic  sway  over  one  seventh  of  the  population  of  the  State  of 
California. 

"  They  invoke  the  processes  of  law  only  to  punish  the  independent  action  of  their  sub- 
jects, and  it  is  claimed  that  they  exercise  the  death  penalty  upon  those  who  refuse  obedi- 
ence to  their  decrees. 

"  We  are  disposed  to  acquit  these  companies  and  secret  tribunals  of  the  charge  of  delib- 
erate intent  to  supersede  the  authority  of  the  State.  The  system  is  inherent  and  part  of 
the  fiber  of  the  Chinese  mind,  and  exists  because  the  Chinese  are  thoroughly  and  perma- 
nentlv  alien  to  us  in  language  and  interests.  It  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  these  comi^anies 
or  tribunals  do  nullify  and  supersede  the  State  and  National  authorities.  And  the  fact 
remains  that  thej'  constitute  a  foreign  government  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Republic." 

Such  were  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  legislative  committee  in  1876.  And  they 
fairly  justified  their  conclusions  by  the  proofs  which  they  elicited  in  the  course  of  their 
investigations.  We  cannot  better  illustrate  this  than  to  quote  from  them  at  length.  They 
say: 

"That  we  have  not  overstated  the  facts,  we  beg  to  refer  brieflj'  to  some  of  the  testimony 
of  reputable  witnesses,  given  under  the  sanctity  of  an  oath  before  this  committee. 

"James  R.  Rogers,  a  San  Francisco  officer  of  intelligence  and  experience,  testifies  as 
follows  (see  volume  of  testimony  herewith  transmitted,  p.  61): 

"A.  'I  do  not  know  of  my  own  knowledge  that  such  a  tribunal  exists  [secret  Chinese 
tribunal].  I  only  know  that  when  a  Chinaman  swears  differently  from  what  they  want 
him  to  his  life  is  in  danger.  They  sometimes  use  our  Courts  to  enforce  their  orders,  just 
as  policy  may  direct.  They  have  no  regard  for  our  laws,  and  obey  them  so  far  as  they  do 
only  thi-ougH  fear.' 

"D.  J.  Murphy,  District  Attorney  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  and  one  of 
the  ablest  and  most  experienced  criminal  lawyers  in  the  State  (now  one  of  our  Criminal 
Court  Judges),  testifies  as  follows  (Evidence,  pp.  82  and  83): 

"Q.  '  In  your  official  capacity,  have  vou  been  brought  in  contact  with  these  Chinese?' 
A.  '  Yes,  sir;  I  have  looked  on"  my  doc"ket  for  two  years,  and  I  find  that  of  700  oases  that  I 
examined  before  the  Grand  Jury'l20  were  Chinese,  principally  burglaries,  grand  larcenies, 
and  murders — chiefly  burglary.    They  are  very  adroit  and  expert  thieves.    I  have  not  had 
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time  to  examine  for  the  last  two  and  a  half  years,  but  the  proportion  has  largely  increased 
during  that  time.' 

"Q.  'Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  the  administration  of  justice  where  they  are  con- 
cerned?' A.  'Yes,  sir.'  In  capital  cases,  particularly,  we  are  met  with  perjury.  I  have 
no  doubt  but  that  they  act  under  the  direction  of  superiors,  and  swear  as  ordered.  In 
many  cases  witnesses  are  spirited  away,  or  alibis  are  proven.  They  can  produce  so  many 
witnesses  as  to  create  a  doubt  in  the  minds  of  jurymen,  and  thus  escape  justice.  In  cases 
where  I  have  four  or  five  witnesses  for  the  prosecution,  they  will  bring  in  ten  or  fifteen  on  the 
part  of  the  defense.  They  seem  to  think  that  numbers  must  succeed,  and  it  very  frequently 
so  happens.  It  frequentlj^  occiir.s  that  before  the  Grand  Jury,  or  on  preliminary  examina- 
tion, witnesses  swear  so  as  to  convict,  but  on  the  trial  they  turn  square  around  and  swear 
the  other  way.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  they  have  secret  tribunals  where  they  settle  all 
these  things,"but  I  know  nothing  of  that.  It  is  my  impression  that  something  of  the  kind 
exists,  and  I  think  they  sometimes  use  our  Courts  to  enforce  their  decrees.  I  have  had 
to  appeal  to  Executive  "clemency  for  pardon  for  Chinamen  sent  to  State  Prison  by  false 
swearing,  under  circumstances  which  led  me  to  believe  them  to  have  been  the  victims  of 
some  organization  of  that  kind.' 

"Q.  'Innocent  men  can  be  convicted?'  A.  'Yes;  and  I  have  no  doubt  innocent  men 
are  convicted  through  the  medium  of  perjury  and  'jobs'  fixed  up  on  them.  I  have  had 
doubts,  during  the  last  three  months,  in  cases  of  magnitude  involving  long  terms  of  im- 
prisonment.' 

"Q.  'Among  reputable  lawyers  of  this  city  who  have  had  experience  with  Chinese  testi- 
mony in  the  Courts,  what  value  has  that  testimony,  standing  by  itself?'  A.  'By  itself, 
and  without  being  corroborated  by  extrinsic  facts  or  white  testimony,  it  is  very  unreliable.' 

"  Mr.  EUis,  Chief  of  Police  of  the  City  of  San  Francisco,  and  who  has  been  attached  to 
the  police  force  of  that  city  for  20  years,  testifies  as  follows  (Evidence,  p.  112) : 

"'That  it  is  general! j'  believed  that  the  Chinese  have  a  Court  where  differences  are  set- 
tled, and  that  if,  in  secret,  it  determines  to  convict  or  acquit  a  Chinaman  on  trial  before  our 
Courts,  that  judgment  is  carried  out.  In  a  great  many  cases  I  believe  they  have  convicted 
innocent  men  upon  perjured  evidence.' 

"  Mr.  Charles  T.  Jones,  who  for  several  years  past  has  been  the  able  and  efficient  District 
Attorney  for  Sacramento  County  (the  county  in  which  is  located  our  State  Capitol),  testi- 
fies as  follows  (Evidence,  pp.  124  and  125): 

"A.  'During  my  term  of  office  I  have  had  considerable  to  do  with  Chinese  criminals, 
and  always  have  "great  difficult}^  in  convicting  them  of  any  crime.  I  remember  well  the 
case  of  Ah  (^uong,  spoken  of  a  few  moments  ago  by  Ah  Dan.  At  the  time  I  was  defend- 
ing three  parties  charged  with  kidnaping,  and  I  had  Ah  Quong  as  interpreter,  knowing 
him  to  be  honest  and  capable.  The  circumstances  of  the  case  were  these:  A  Chinaman 
wanted  to  marry  a  woman  then  in  a  house  of  prostitution.  She  desired  to  marry  him, 
and  he  went  with  two  of  his  friends  to  the  house.  She  went  with  them.  They  drove  out 
of  town  to  get  married,  when  the  Chinaman  who  owned  her  heard  of  it  and  started  some 
officers  after  her.  She  was  arrested  and  surrendered  to  these  Chinamen,  with  instructions 
to  bring  her  into  Court  next  day.  I  had  this  man  to  interpret  for  me,  being  well  satisfied 
that  she  would  swear  that  she  was  not  being  kidnaped.  The  next  daj'^  the  owners  brought 
into  Court  a  woman  whom  the  defendants  informed  me  was  not  the  one  at  all,  but  another. 
The  attorneys  for  the  other  side  insisted  that  it  was,  believing  the  statements  of  their 
Chinamen  to  that  effect.  The  case  was  postponed  for  two  or  three  days,  when  it  was 
shown  that  the  woman  offered  was  not  the  one  taken  away.  This  interpreter  told  me 
they  would  kill  him  as  sure  as  these  defendants  were  not  convicted.  We  went  out  of  the 
Court-room,  and  he  told  me  he  was  afraid  to  go  on  I  Street.  I  told  him  not  to  go,  then, 
but  I  did  not  think  they  would  trouble  him.  Half  an  hour  afterwards  he  was  brought 
back,  shot  in  the  back,  and  a  hatchet  having  been  used  on  him  mutilated  him  terribly. 
This  was  in  broad  daylight,  about  11  o'clock  in  the  morning,  on  Third  and  I  Streets,  one 
of  the  most  public  places  in  the  City  of  Sacramento.  There  were  hiindreds  of  Chinese 
around  there  at  the  time,  but  it  was  difficult,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  case,  to  get  any 
Chinese  testimony  at  all.  It  happened  that  there  were  a  few  white  men  passing  at  the 
time,  and  we  were  enabled  to  identify  two  men,  and  they  were  convicted  and  sent  to  the 
State  Prison  for  life,  after  three  trials.  They  attempted  to  prove  an  alibi,  and  after  swear- 
ing a  large  lot  of  Chinamen  they  said  they  had  twenty  more.  The  Chinese  use  the  Courts 
to  gain  possession  of  women.  Sometimes  it  happens  that  where  a  man  is  married  to  a 
woman  they  get  out  a  warrant  for  his  arrest,  and  before  he  can  get  bail  they  have  stolen 
the  woman  and  carried  her  of!  to  some  distant  place.  I  have  had  Chinamen  come  to  me 
to  find  out  how  many  witnesses  I  had  in  cases.  If  they  found  out,  they  would  get  suffi- 
cient testimony  to  override  me.  Before  I  was  District  Attorney  1  have  had  Chinese  come 
to  me  to  defend  them,  and  ask  me  how  many  witnesses  I  wanted,  and  what  was  necessary 
to  prove  in  order  to  acquit.' 

"Q.  'Do  you  often  find  that  upon  preliminary  examinations  and  before  the  Grand  Jury 
there  is  enough  testimony  to  warrant  a  conviction,  but  on  the  trial  these  same  witnesses 
swear  to  an  exactly  opposite  state  of  facts?'    A.  'Very  frequently.' 

"Q.  'To  what  do  you  attribute  that?'  A.  'I  attribute  that  to  the  fact  that  they  had 
tried  the  case  in  Chinese  Courts,  where  it  had  been  finally  .settled.  1  have  records  in  my 
office  of  a  Chinese  tribunal  of  that  kind,  where  they  tried  offenders  according  to  their  own 
rules,  meted  out  what  punishment  they  thought  proper,  etc.  These  records  were  cap- 
tured in  a  room  on  I  Street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth.  I  had  them  translated  by  an 
interpreter  from  San  Francisco,  and  used  them  on  the  trial  of  the  robbery  cases.    The 
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records  recite  that  the  members  enter  into  a  solemn  compact  not  to  enter  into  partner- 
ship with  a  foreigner;  that  a  certain  man  did  so,  and  the  company  offers  so  many  round 
dollars  to  the  man  who  will  kill  him.  They  promise  to  furnish  a  man  to  assist  the  mur- 
derer, and  they  also  promise,  if  he  is  arrested  they  will  employ  able  counsel  to  defend 
him.  If  convicted,  he  should  receive,  1  think,  |3  for  every  day  he  would  be  confined;  and 
in  case  he  died,  certain  money  would  be  sent  to  his  relatives.  These  records  appeared  in 
evidence, and  were  admitted;  also,  a  poster  that  was  taken  from  a  hoxise,  offering  a  reward 
for  the  killing  of  this  man.  This  jioster  was  placed  on  a  house  in  a  public  street.  Being 
written  in  Chinese,  of  course  they  alone  knew  its  contents,  and  informed  us  of  them.' 

'•Matt.  Karcher,  for  many  years  past  Chief  of  Police  for  the  City  of  Sacramento,  testifies 
as  follows  (Evidence,  pp.  128  and  129): 

"Q.  'Do  you  know  anything  about  their  putting  up  offers  of  rewards  upon  walls  and 
street  corners,  written  in  Chinese,  for  the  murder  or  assassination  of  given  Chinamen  ?' 
A.  'Yes.  Of  course  I  could  not  read  Chinese,  but  I  secured  some  of  these  posters,  and 
had  an  interpreter  from  San  Francisco  come  up  here  and  interpret  them.  They  were 
rewards  for  tlie  murder  of  some  Chinamen  who  did  something  contrary  to  their  laws. 
They  have  their  own  tribunals,  where  they  trv  Chinamen,  and  their  own  laws  to  govern 
them.  In  this  way  the  administration  of  justice  is  often  defeated  entirely,  or,  at  least,  to 
a  very  great  extent.  I  know  this,  because  I  was  present  at  a  meeting  of  one  of  their 
tribunals  about  seven  years  ago.  There  was  some  thirty  or  forty  Chinamen  there,  one 
appearing  to  act  as  Judge.  Finally,  the  fellow  on  trial  was  convicted,  and  had  to  pay  so 
nmch  money,  as  a  fine  for  the  commission  of  the  offense  with  which  he  was  charged. 
Generally  their  punishments  are  in  the  nature  of  fines;  but  sometimes  they  sentence  the 
defendant  to  death.  In  cases  in  the  Police  Court  we  have  often  found  it  difficult  to  make 
interpreters  act.  They  would  tell  us  that  they  would  be  killed  if  they  spoke  the  truth; 
that  their  tribunals  would  sentence  them  to  death,  and  pay  assassins  to  dispatch  them. 
About  two  years  and  a  half  or  three  years  ago  Ah  Quong  was  killed.  During  the  trial,  at 
which  he  was  interpreter,  there  were  a  great  many  Chinamen.  I  stationed  officers  at  the 
doors,  and  then  caused  each  one  to  be  searched  as  he  came  out  of  the  room,  the  inter- 
preter having  told  me  that  he  feared  they  would  murder  him.  Upon  these  Chinamen  I 
found  all  sorts  of  weapons — hatchets,  pistols,  bowie-knives,  Chinese  swords,  and  many 
others.  There  were  forty-five  weapons  in  all,  I  think,  concealed  about  their  persons  in 
all  kinds  of  ways.  The  interpreter  testified  in  that  case,  and  half  an  hour  after  leaving 
the  Court-roona  he  was  brought  back,  shot  and  cut  with  hatchets.  He  was  terribly  muti- 
lated, and  lived  only  a  few  moments  after  being  brought  to  the  station-house.  The  mur- 
derers were  arrested,  but  attempted  to  prove  an  alibi,  and  had  a  host  of  Chinese  witnesses 
present  for  that  purpose.  Although  there  were  some  hundreds  of  Chinese  present  at  the 
time  of  the  murder,  the  prosecution  was  forced  to  rely  upon  the  evidence  of  a  few  white 
men,  who  chanced  to  see  the  deed  committed.  We  were  opposed  at  every  turn  by  the 
Chinamen  and  the  Chinese  companies.  As  a  general  thing  it  is  utterly  impossible  to 
enforce  the  laws  with  any  certaintj'^  against  those  people,  while  they  will  themselves  use 
our  laws  to  persecute  innocent  men  who  have  gained  their  enmity.  They  seem  to  have 
no  idea  concerning  the  moral  obligation  of  an  oath,  and  care  not  for  our  form  of  swearing.' 

"Mr.  KUis,  Chief  of  Police  for  San  Francisco,  testified  as  follows  (Evidence,  p.  112): 

"  Q.  '  What  are  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  enforcing  laws  in  cases  where  the  Chinese  are 
concerned?'  A.  'The  Chinese  will  swear  to  anything,  according  to  orders.  Their  testi- 
mony is  so  unreliable  that  they  cannot  be  believed.' 

"Ci.  '  What  is  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  way  of  suppressing  prostitution  and  gam- 
bling?' A.  'To  suppress  these  vices  would  require  a  police  force  so  great  that  the  city 
could  not  stand  the  expense.  It  is  difficult  to  administer  justice  because  we  do  not  under- 
stand their  language,  and  thus  all  combine  to  defeat  the  laws.' 

"Q.  'What  is  their  custom  of  settling  cases  among  themselves,  and  then  refusing  to 
furnish  testimony  ?'  A.  '  It  is  generally  believed  to  be  true  that  the  Chinese  have  a  Court 
of  Arbitration  where  they  settle  differences.' 

"Q.  'After  this  settlement  is  made,  is  it  possible  to  obtain  testimony  from  the  Chinese?' 
A.  '  If  in  secret  they  determine  to  convict  a  Chinaman,  or  to  acquit  him,  that  judgment  is 
carried  out.  In  a  great  many  cases  I  believe  they  have  convicted  innocent  men  through 
perjured  evidence." 

"  Mr.  Davis  Louderback,  for  several  years  past  Judge  of  the  Police  Court  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, testifies  as  follows  (Evidence,  p.  93): 

"  Q.  '  What  do  you  know  about  the  habits,  customs,  and  social  and  moral  status  of  the 
Chinese  population  of  this  city  ?'  A.  '  I  think  they  are  a  very  immoral,  mean,  menda- 
cious, dishonest,  thieving  people,  as  a  general  thing.' 

"Q.  'What  are  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  administration  of  justice  where  thej'  are 
concerned?'  A.  'As  witnesses  their  veracity  is  of  the  lowest  degree.  They  do  not  appear 
to  realize  the  sanctity  of  an  oath,  and  it  is  difficult  to  enforce  the  laws  where  they  are  con- 
cerned for  that  reason.  They  are  very  apt,  in  all  cases  and  under  all  circumstances,  to 
resort  to  perjury  and  the  subornation  of  perjury.  They  also  use  our  criminal  law  to 
revenge  themselves  upon  their  enemies,  and  malicious  prosecutions  are  frequent.' 

''An  Chung  testified : 

"Q.  'What  do  the  Chinamen  do  with  anybody  who  testifies  in  Court  against  the  women  ?' 
A.  'Ah  Geo,  Wong  Woon,  and  Ah  Fook  put  up  money  to  kill  him.' 

"Q.  '  Do  you  know  whether  any  paper  is  ever  put  up,  offering  money  to  kill  Chinamen?' 
A.  'Yes;  I  saw  them.' 

"  Q.  '  Have  they  threatened  to  kill  you  if  j'ou  testify  ?'    A.  'Yes.    I  am  a  little  scared.' 
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"Q.  'What  are  you  afraid  of?'    A.  'Afraid  shoot  me.' 

"  Q.  '  Do  you  know  of  anybody  being  killed  ?'    A.  'Yes.' 

"  Q.  'What  for  ?'    A.  '  One  boy  he  testify  against  women,  and  they  kill  him  with  a  knife.' 

"  Ah  Gow  sworn : 

"Mk.  Haymond:  'Can  you  speak  English?'    A.  'Yes,  sir.' 

"Q.  'How  long  have  you  been  in  San  Francisco?'    A.  'One  year.' 

"  (^.  '  How  long  in  California  ?'    A.  '  Three  years.' 

"Q.  'Where  have  you  lived?'    A.  'At  Halfmoon  BaJ^' 

"Q.  'What  did  yoii  work  at?'    A.  'Making  cigars.' 

"Q.  'For  white" people?'    A.  'No;  for  a  Chinaman — Ah  Wah.' 

"Q.  'To  what  company  do  you  belong?'    A.  '  Ning-yeung.' 

"Q.  '  Do  you  know  anything  about  threats  being  made  against  Chinamen  for  testifying 
in  American  Courts?'    A.  'Ah  Geo,  Bi  Chee,  and  Wong  Woon  say  they  shoot  me.' 

"Q.  '  What  for?'    A.  'They  say  I  pick  out  prostitutes  in  Court.' 

"  y.  'Are  you  a  witness  now?'    A.  'Yes,  sir.' 

"  Q.  '  Do  they  threaten  to  shoot  you  if  you  tell  the  truth  ? '    A.  '  Yes,  sir.' 

"Q.  'Do  you  know  anything  about  notices  being  posted  up  offering  rewards  for  killing 
men?'    A.  'Yes.     I  have  seen  them.' 

"Ah  Dan  sworn: 

"  Mr.  Haymond.  '  How  long  have  you  been  in  California? '    A.  'Almost  ten  years.' 

"  Q.  '  From  what  part  of  China  did  you  come  ? '    A.  'Back  of  Canton.' 

"  Q.  '  How  old  are  you  now  ? '    A.  '  1  believe  I  am  28.' 

"  Q.  *  What  have  you  been  doing  since  you  came  to  California? '  A.  '  Cooking  in  kitch- 
ens and  working  in  restaurants.' 

"  Q.  '  Have  you  been  living  with  Americans  niost  of  the  time?'    A.  'Yes,  sir.' 

"Q.  'Have  you  ever  been  interpreter  in  the  Police  Court?'    A   '  Yes,  sir.' 

"Q.  'Have  you  any  fears  about  testifying  here  and  telling  all  you  know?  Are  you 
afraid?  '    A.  'I  ain't  much  afraid.    1  came  up  here  to  swear,  and  1  must  tell  all  1  know.' 

"  Q.  '  Have  ever  any  threats  been  made  against  you  for  testifying  in  the  Police  Court,  or 
for  interpreting  truly  ? '  A.  '  Yes,  sir;  I  am  afraid  because  Chinamen  got  too  much  to  gas 
about.  Because  one  got  convicted  he  think  it  all  a  put  up  job  by  me.  In  Sacramento 
City  two  interpreters  killed.' 

"Q.  '  You  say  there  were  two  interpreters  killed  in  Sacramento?  '  A.  'Yes,  sir;  one  was 
Ah  tiuong,  and  one  Ah  Gow.' 

"Q.  'How  long  ago?'  A.  'I  wasn't  in  California  the  first  one;  Ah  Quong,  two  j^ears 
ago.' 

•'  Q.  '  What  was  he  killed  for  ? '  A.  '  Because  he  interpreted  in  Court.  Chinamen  thought 
he  ought  to  have  Americaia  man  get  Chinaman  clear.  They  thought  he  had  power  to  do 
it,  but  he  couldn't  do  it  and  they  killed  him.' 

"Q.  'If  you  are  interpreting  in  Court,  and  you  don't  get  a  man  clear,  wUl  they  kill  you?' 
A.  'No,  sir;  I  am  not  afraid  when  I  do  what  is  right.' 

"  Q.  '  Have  they  threatened  to  kill  you  when  you  did  not  get  Chinamen  clear? '  A.  '  No; 
not  yet.  Sometimes  they  get  talking  on  the  street  about  gambling-houses  on  I  Street, 
and  Chinamen  blame  me  for  stopping  them.' 

"  Q.  '  What  do  they  threaten  to  do— threaten  to  kill  you  ? '  A.  '  Talking  about  killing 
me.' 

"  Q.  '  Do  you  know  District  Attorney  Jones  ? '    A.  '  Yes,  sir.' 

"Q.  'Did  you  tell  him  last  week  that  some  of  them  threatened  to  kill  you?'  A.  'Yes, 
sir;  some  of  them.  A  man  came  to  me  a  few  days  ago  and  told  me  they  were  going  to 
kill  a  Police  Court  interpreter,  advising  me  to  leave  the  city,  because  he  said  somebody 
would  come  and  kill  me;  some  men  had  put  up  rewards,  and  some  men  whom  I  did  not 
know  were  coming  from  San  Francisco  to  kill  me.  I  was  before  the  Grand  Jury  and 
explained  the  game  of  'tan'  and  for  this  they  put  up  a  reward,  and  I  am  to  be  killed  by 
three  men  from  San  Francisco  I  don't  know.  The  reward  offered  for  my  life  is  .$.500  or 
$600.  I  have  heard  of  rewards  of  this  kind  being  put  here  and  elsewhere.  I  have  not 
seen  any  here,  but  have  in  San  Francisco.  They  are  in  Chinese,  and  posted  up,  saying 
that  these  men  will  make  agreement,  if  some  man  kill  another,  to  pay  the  murderer  so 
much  money.  These  agreements  for  murder  are  red  papers  written  in  Chinese,  and  say 
they  will  give  so  much  money  on  condition  you  kill  so-and-so,  naming  the  person.  If 
the  murderer  is  arrested,  they  will  get  good  counsel  to  defend  him.  If  he  is  sent  to  prison, 
they  will  pay  him  so  much  money  to  recompense  him,  and  if  he  is  hung  they  will  send 
so  much  money  to  his  relatives  in  China. 

"  Q.  '  Did  you  go  to  officer  Jackson  and  ask  him  not  to  subpoena  j'ou,  if  he  could  help  it, 
in  the  Hung  Hi  case  ? '  A.  '  Yes.  I  said  to  him,  I  don't  know  about  the  case.  If  you  put 
me  on  the  stand,  and  it  don't  go  as  they  want  it,  they  will  blame  me.' 

"Q.  '  Didn't  you  tell  him  you  were  afraid  they  would  kill  you?'     A.  'I  did  tell  him  so." 

"Q.  '  You  were  afraid?  '  A.  '  Yes,  sir.  I  told  Charley  O'Neill  some  put  up  monej'^  to  kill 
me.  He  told  me  not  to  fear — to  keep  a  lookout  for  myself.  In  case  I  testify  here  to  all  I 
know,  I'm  afraid  they  will  kill  me.' 

"  Lem  Schaum,  a  Christian  Chinaman,  educated  and  speaking  English  well,  testified 
before  the  committee  as  follows : 

"Q.  '  Do  you  know  anything  about  notices  of  rewards  being  posted  up  in  Chine.se  quar- 
ters in  San  Francisco  or  here  for  the  punishment  of  certain  men — a  notice  of  this  kind : 
'1500  or  .$600  will  be  given  for  the  assassination  or  murder  of  some  Chinaman? '  A.  '  I  do. 
That  is  a  Chinese  custom.    When  members  of  a  company  do  anything  against  the  rules 
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of  that  company  they  are  punished.  Suppose  one  member  of  a  company  comes  to  me 
and  says:  Go  and  steal  a  woman  from  a  Chinaman,  and  I  do  so  for  him ;  because  I  favor 
him.  his  enemies  prove  I  stole  the  woman,  and  put  up  a  reward  of  $500  or  $1,000  to  have 
me  killed.    That  is  the  way  they  do.' 

"Q.  'Do  they  post  their  reward  up  publicly?'  A.  '  I  think  not.  I  think  they  do  that  in 
secret.' 

"y.  'Has  it  been  your  experience  that  these  secret  judgments  were  carried  into  execu- 
tion ? '    A.  '  They  pop  it  to  you  every  time.' 

"Q.  'Almost  every  time  a  judgment  is  entered  that  a  man  shall  die,  and  they  offer  so 
much  money  to  have  him  killed,  he  is  killed?'    A.  'Exactly.' 

"Q.  '  They  take  every  advantage?'    A.  'Yes,  sir.' 

"y.  'That  is  regarded  as  a  death  sentence?'  A.  'Yes,  sir.  The  man  knows  he  has  to 
die.  but  gets  out  of  the  way  if  he  can.' 

"  Q.  "That  makes  it  difficult  for  any  Chinaman,  if  he  is  so  disposed,  to  protect  women?' 
A.  '  Yes,  sir.' 

"  Q.  '  If  a  Chinaman  takes  a  woman  to  the  Mission,  that  sort  of  a  reward  will  be  offered  ?' 
A.  'Yes  sir;  most  likely.' 

"  Q.  '  Do  you  know  of  their  custom  of  settling  cases  that  get  into  the  Courts;  for  instance, 
a  Chinaman  is  arrested  for  kidnaping  one  of  these  women;  do  you  know  anything 
about  their  settling  that  among  themselves  and  keeping  the  testimony  away  from  the 
Courts  ?  '    A.  '  I  believe  they  do  that.' 

"  Q.  'They  have  some  sort  of  a  tribunal  in  which  they  settle  this  thing  for  themselves?  ' 
A.  '  Yes,  sir.' 

"Q.  ' Have  they  a  tribunal  which  punishes  offenses  against  their  customs?'  A.  'Yes, 
sir.  For  instance,  suppose  I  should  march  myself  out  and  kill  a  Chinaman ;  I  am  brought 
before  the  company  and  made  to  pay  a  fine ;  thej^  take  the  money  and  send  it  back  to 
the  family  of  the  killed  party  to  support  his  mother.' 

"Q.  '  If  you  kill  a  member"  of  the  8ee  Yup  Company,  the  See  Yup  Company  will  deter- 
mine, through  this  tribunal,  that  yoii  shall  pay  so  much  money  ? '    A.  '  Yes,  sir.' 

"(4-  'Suppose  you  pay  that  money?'     A.  'Then  I  will  be  all  right.' 

"  y.  'They  would  not  try  to  punish  you  by  law?  '     A.  '  No,  sir.' 

"(4.  'Suppose  you  refuse  to  pay  the  money?'  A.  'I  must  go  through  the  American 
Courts.' 

"  Q.  '  And  they  will  convict  you  ?  '    A.  '  Exactly.' 

"  Q.  '  If  you  do  pay  the  money  they  will  protect  you  against  the  American  laws  ? '  A. 
'They  let  the  whole  matter  drop.' 

"(4.  'And  keep  witnesses  out  of  the  way?'    A.  'Yes,  sir.' 

"<4.  'Is  it  impos.sible,  then,  to  administer  justice,  under  our  laws,  to  this  Chinese  popu- 
lation ?  '    A.  '  Exactly ;  it  is  impossible.' 

"Charles  P.  O'Neill,  twenty  years  a  policeman  in  Sacramento,  testified  upon  the  same 
occasion  as  follows : 

"Q.  'Do  you  know  anything  about  the  murder  of  the  first  interpreter?'  A.  'Yes,  sir. 
He  belonged  to  the  Ning  Yeung  Company,  which  broke  off  from  the  See  Yup  Company. 
He  was  considered  as  a  pretty  bad  sort  of  man,  for  he  was  going  after  some  Chinamen 
pretty  lively.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  assisting  to  make  convictions,  trumping  up  false 
charges,  etc' 

"  (4.  ' How  do  you  know  they  were  false?'    A.  ' They  proved  to  be  so  afterwards.' 

" <4.  'How  was  he  removed?'  A.  'They  sent  to  China  for  a  man  to  come  here  and  kill 
him.    Letters  were  sent  to  this  Chinaman  at  Folsom,  where  he  was  living,  and  also  tele- 

§raphic  dispatches,  warning  him  that  he  was  to  be  murdered.  He  immediately  came  to 
acramento  City  and  went  into  a  gambling  house.  He  was  sitting  down,  leaning  over  the 
table,  and  this  man  that  was  to  kill  him  was  standing  opposite.  This  fellow  walked 
behind  the  interpreter  and  shot  him.  As  he  fell  he  shot  him  a  second  time  and  then 
walked  into  the  street.  This  was  about  6  o'clock  in  the  evening.  He  walked  about  40 
steps  up  the  street.  He  then  crossed  the  street  and  walked  about  150  feet  further.  Then 
he  threw  his  pistol  in  a  doorway,  and  went  probably  75  feet  further,  and  jumped  down  into 
a  yard  and  disappeared.  He  went  to  China  and  was  there  pretty  nearly  a  year,  when  he 
came  back  and  died  in  San  Francisco,  just  about  the  time  we  discovered  his  whereabouts. 
Before  he  did  this  killing  he  had  gone  to  China.  He  was  then  sent  for  by  the  companies 
and  came  back.     He  was  in  this  State  only  three  or  four  days  when  he  killed  his  man.' 

"(4.  'What  reason  had  they  for  wanting  this  man  murdered?'  A.  'There  was  a  white 
man  murdered  in  Amador  County  by  some  Chinese  in  his  employ.  He  was  a  Mr.  Gris- 
wold,  a  wealthy  ditch  owner.  The  Chinese  fled  to  Mary.sville.  Ah  Gow,  the  interpreter, 
was  living  there  then,  and  he  went  to  white  men  and  said:  'The  murderers  of  Mr.  Gris- 
wold  are  in  a  wash-house  across  the  street.  Arrest  them  and  we  will  make  the  reward.' 
The  men  were  arrested,  taken  to  Amador  County,  and  hung.  That  was  why  Ah  Gow  was 
killed.' 

"(4.  'Do  you  know  what  company  brought  this  man  out?'  A.  'No,  sir.  I  only  learned 
that  from  the  Chinese  a  year  after  the  murderer  left.  The  head  of  one  of  the  companies 
in  San  Francisco  was  arrested  for  conspiracv  and  brought  to  Sacramento.  On  the  pre- 
liminary examination  he  was  discharged,  lie  was  a  very  old  man,  and  was  the  man  who 
presided  at  the  meeting  at  which  the  reward  was  offered  for  the  murder.' 

"(4.  'When  was  this?'  A.  'Twelve  years  or  more  ago.  Professional  fighters  are  in  the 
constant  employ  of  the  companies.    These  fighters  committed  several  murders  here  some 
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time  ago.  but  we  could  not  catch  them.  Several  were  arrested,  but  nothing  could  be 
proved.  The  Chinese  told  me  they  had  settled  the  thing  in  their  own  tribunals,  and  that 
ended  it.' 

"  F.  L.  Gordon  testified  that  he  had  for  some  years  been  publishing  a  Chinese  newspaper. 
He  knew  of  cases  where  men  had  been  hired  to  kill  others. 

"  'The  first  was  Ah  Suey,  a  member  of  the  Wang-Tung-Sing  Society.  He  did  something 
contrary  to  their  rules  in"  regard  to  the  collection  of  money.  I  was  in  Ah  Suey's  house 
the  very  day  he  was  killed.  He  knew  there  was  a  reward  ofi'ered  for  his  death,  and  he 
had  not  gone  out  for  some  days.  He  told  me  he  was  going  to  collect  some  money,  and 
would  go  to  China  in  a  sailing  vessel.  I  told  him  I  heard  there  was  a  reward  offered  for 
his  death,  and  he  had  better  look  out.  During  the  day  he  went  into  Washington  Alley 
thirty  or  forty  feet,  when  he  was  shot  in  the  back  and  instantly  killed.' 

"Q.  'Who  ottered  the  reward?'  A.  'I  heard  that  the  society  offered  it.  I  think  the 
amount  offered  was  $800.' 

"Q.  'Have  you  seen  rewards  of  that  kind  posted  up?'  A.  'Yes,  sir;  they  are  written 
on  red  paper.' 

"Q.  '  Mention  some  other  cases.'  A.  'A  Chinaman  on  Jackson  Street  was  sent  for  by 
Chinamen,  to  whom  he  had  loaned  money,  and  was  told  that  if  he  would  go  to  a  certain 
room  on  Jackson  Street  they  would  pay  him.  Two  men  waited  for  him  there,  and  they 
killed  him.' 

"Q.  'Was  there  anv  evidence  of  a  reward  having  been  ottered  for  his  death?'  A.  'I 
heard  it  spoken  of  in  this  way  before  it  happened :  That  there  would  be  money  paid  for 
his  death.  I  was  in  a  house  two  days  before  the  killing,  and  there  heard  the  matter 
spoken  of.    I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  his  death  was  the  result  of  a  reward.' " 

In  all  these  evidences  of  unpunished  crime  perpetrated  by  the  Chinese  in  California,  in 
these  evidences  of  a  prevailing  system  of  murder  encouraged  and  sanctioned  by  their 
companies,  tribunals,  or  societies,  we  are,  of  course,  but  repeating  what  has  been  told 
before,  and  with  which  the  public  have  heretofore  been  made  familiar.  Grouped  in  this 
manner  and  in  this  connection,  more  concisely  stated  than  when  scattered  through  a  vol- 
ume of  reports  of  investigations  which  cover  a  wide  variety  of  questions,  it  is  equally  as 
valuable  as  any  new  testimony  of  a  similar  character  would  be  for  our  present  purposes. 
These  purposes  are  to  convince  the  Board  and  the  people  of  the  nation  that  these  people 
are  born  and  reared  in  savagery  as  well  as  \ice,  and  that  there  is  no  grade  of  crime  that 
they  cannot  and  wdl  not  perpetrate  for  hire,  our  laws  and  our  officers  of  the  law  being, 
meanwhile,  in  most  instances,  powerless  to  prevent  or  to  bring  them  to  punishment.  In 
itself  alone  it  is  good  and  sutticient  reason  why  they  should  be  shut  out  from  coming  to 
and  living  upon  American  soil.  Add  it  to  the  long  list  of  other  equally  forcible  reasons, 
it  leaves  the  pro-Chinese  advocate  without  a  shadow  of  argument  to  longer  continite  the 
controversy  involved  in  the  Chinese  immigration  question. 

The  Chinese  Children  and  the  Public  Schools. 

We  have  shown  that  there  are  722  children  of  Chinese  parentage  in  Chinatown.  Most 
if  not  all  of  these  were  born  here,  and  are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  "native  Americans."' 
Though  "native"  thev  are  not  "to  the  manner  born,"  because  in  every  attribute  of  juve- 
nile life  they  are  Mongolian,  as  much  so  as  if  born  in  the  province  of  Canton.  The  very 
exclusiveness  and  clannishness  of  the  Chinese  has  so  far  preserved  these  children  from 
contact  with  the  Caucasian  race,  and  not  one  word  of  English,  or  any  other  language  than 
Chinese,  can  they  articulate.  In  the  drift  of  Kfe  it  is  quite  possible  that  some  of  these 
later  on  may  be  brought  in  their  younger  years  sufficiently  in  contact  with  the  English- 
speaking  Christian  world  to  imbibe  some  of  its  habits  and  acquire  some  knowledge  of  the 
language. 

But  what  results  will  foUow?  WiU  assimilation  begin,  and  race  mixture  begin,  with  a 
mingling  of  Caucasian  and  Mongolian  blood,  and  a  new  addition  be  thus  made  to  the 
strain  of  American  blood  mixture  to  add  one  more  thread  to  the  intricacy  of  the  present 
race  problem  that  is  to  be  worked  out  on  our  shores  ?  To  follow  this  inquiry  and  to  indulge 
in  speculation  on  this  point  forms  no  part  of  our  duty  at  the  present  moment,  however 
interesting  and  important  it  may  be  in  the  broad  consideration  of  the  Chinese  question. 

The  point  is,  what  shall  we  do  with  these  Chinese  children  born  upon  our  soil,  though 
partaking  in  no  respect  of  the  proclivities  and  habits  of  any  other  known  race  except  those 
of  their  own  progenitors?  And  this  opens  the  question  that  has  often  been  agitated  as  to 
their  admission  to  the  public  schools,  and  their  right,  under  the  law,  to  share  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  the  public  school  fund.  We  have  shown  that  there  is  no  distinct  line 
of  demarcation— here  at  least— between  domestic  life  and  prostitution.  We  have  shown 
that  the  painted  harlots  of  the  slums  and  alleys,  the  women  who  are  bought  and  sold  to 
the  slavery  of  prostitution,  are  surrotmded  by  children  in  some  instances,  and  intermingle 
freely  with  the  border  class  of  family  life  where  other  children  abound.  We  have  shown 
that'to  all  outward  intents  and  purposes  prostitution  such  as  this,  and  with  these  sur- 
roundings, is  a  recognized  feature  of  the  economy  of  Mongolian  life,  in  San  Francisco  at 
least.  What,  then,  shall  be  said  if  the  doors  of  our  school  houses  are  to  be  opened  to  admit 
children  reared  in  such  an  atmosphere  ?  What,  indeed,  shall  be  said  of  the  proposition  to 
educate  them  separate  and  apart  from  children  of  other  races,  and  how  can  we  with  con- 
sistency denv  them  this  right  ?  Speaking  no  language  but  the  Chinese,  born  and  nurtured 
in  filth'and  degradation,  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  any  serious  attempt  could  be  made  to 
mingle  them  with  the  other  children  of  our  public  schools  without  kindling  a  blaze  of 
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revolution  in  our  midst.  And  again,  by  what  right,  constitutional  or  statutorA'.  can  we 
set  apart  separate  schools  and  a  separate  fund  for  their  education  and  maintenance?  And 
yet  something  must  be  done  with  them,  some  action  must  be  taken  to  rid  them  of  their 
race  proclivities  anil  habits  if  we  would  protect  posterity  from  unlimited  evil  consequences. 
Here  there  may  well  be  a  field  for  true  missionary  work  and  a  problem  that  will  tax  the 
wisdom  and  patience  of  mankind  to  solve.  If  the  immigration  of  the  race  were  effectually 
stopped,  the  riddle  would  be  less  intricate  to  deal  with.  But  if  it  is  to  continue,  even  under 
the  conditions  of  misnamed  "  restriction "'  which  at  present  exist,  how  to  deal  with  this 
constantly  increasing  number  of  Mongolian  children,  born  and  nurtured  in  such  condi- 
tions of  immorality  and  degradation,  becomes  indeed  a  more  serious  problem  than  any 
which  the  American  people  have  ever  yet  been  called  upon  to  solve,  not  excepting  the 
abrogation  of  African  slavery  and  the  horrors  which  attended  its  achievement. 

If  these  children  could  be  separated  from  their  parents  and  scattered  among  our  own 
people,  away  from  the  popidous  centers,  the  question  involved  would  be,  perhaps,  easv  of 
adjustment.  The  laws  of  nature  and  of  men  prohibit  this,  while  the  laws  of  morality, 
and  the  law  of  self-protection,  must  compel  our  own  peoi)le  to  sternly  prohibit  them  from 
mingling  with  our  children  in  the  public  schools,  or  as  companions  and  playmates.  What, 
then,  we  again  ask,  is  to  be  done  with  the  Chinese  children,  born  upon  our  soil,  and  that  are 
yet  to  be  born,  in  a  ratio  coequal  in  its  increase  with  the  increase  of  immigration?  To 
this  inquiry  there  seems  to  be  but  one  answer.  Chinese  immigration  must  stop — abso- 
lutely stop!  For, it  is  beyond  the  ingenuity  of  men  to  deal  fairly  with  this  phase  of  the 
question,  except  by  a  reversal  of  the  laws  of  nature.  And  a  violent  separation  of  children 
from  parents  as  fast  as  they  are  born,  and  delivering  them  over  to  our  own  race  for  edu- 
cation and  a  new  order  of  life,  is  a  proposition  not  to  be  thought  of.  So,  then,  while  the 
conclusion  which  your  committee  have  arrived  at  as  to  the  best  method  of  dealing  with 
the  Chinese  here  among  us,  and  those  which  are  to  come  after,  as  a  local  remedy  for  the 
evils  which  their  presence  now  inflict  upon  us,  are  in  their  judgment  wise  and  practical, 
the  real  remedy  is  the  eventual  stoppage  of  Chinese  immigration,  by  such  absolute,  auto- 
cratic congressional  legislation  as  shall  make  it  physically  impossible  for  the  Chinaman 
to  land  upon  our  shores,  except,  perhaps,  in  a  commercial"  capacity  alone,  or  as  a  student 
seeking  the  advantages  of  our  educational  institutions.  Such  legislation,  perhaps,  cannot 
be  secured  until  the  eastern  mind  is  educated  on  the  Chinese  questifm  as  have  been  the 
minds  of  the  people  upon  this  coast.  And  the  best  way  to  accomplish  that  end  is  to  so  deal 
with  the  Chinese  here  by  local  laws,  made  to  be  enforced,  so  as  to  drive  them  from  our 
midst  to  mingle  with  eastern  communities,  and  to  educate  them  by  contact  with  their 
presence,  as  they  have  educated  us  through  the  same  process,  up  to  a  realizing  sense  of 
the  frightfully  disastrous  results  growing  out  of  their  presence  among  them.  I  ntil  such 
results  as  these  can  be  reached — be  it  at  an  early  or  a  late  day — what  we  shall  do  with  the 
Chinese  children  is  a  question  that  may  well  rest  in  abeyance.  Meanwhile,  guard  well 
the  doors  of  our  public  schools,  that  they  do  not  enter.  For,  however  hard  and  stern  such 
a  doctrine  may  sound,  it  is  but  the  enforcement  of  the  law  of  self-preservation,  the  incul- 
cation of  the  doctrine  of  true  humanity,  and  an  integral  part  of  the  enforcement  of  the 
iron  rule  of  right,  by  which  we  hope  presently  to  prove  that  we  can  justly  and  practi- 
cally defend  ourselves  from  this  invasion  of  Mongolian  barbarism. 

The  Chinese  as  Taxpayers. 

We  have  searched  diligently,  so  far,  to  find  some  good  that  the  community  at  large 
derives  from  the  presence  of  the  Chinese  among  us.  We  do  not  have  to  go  far  to  ascer- 
tain the  fact  that,  as  a  cheap  laborer,  he  is  a  source  of  profit  to  a  few  manufacturers;  but 
when  we  try  to  ascertain  how  much  or  in  what  direction  he  contributes  to  the  material 
or  moral  welfare  of  the  community,  the  search  is  in  vain,  the  results  nil. 

"  But  surely,"  the  world  will  ask,  "you  have  more  than  thirty  thousand  Chinese  in 
San  Francisco:  they  must  contribute  a  reasonable  share  toward  the  support  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  public  institutions  of  the  city  as  taxpayers?"  Let  us  see  how  this  is. 
And  here  again  the  evadence  is  at  hand  in  the  respect  of  the  legislative  committee  already 
quoted  from.    They  say : 

"Mr.  Badlam,  Assessor  of  San  Francisco,  testifies  (Evidence,  p.  82):  'The  population  of 
San  Francisco  is  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand;  of  that  about  thirty  thousand 
are  Chinese.    The  Chinese  pay  about  one  three  thousandths  part  of  the  taxes. 

"The  committee  addressed  circular  letters  to  each  County  Assessor  in  the  State,  and 
from  returns  received,  the  assessed  value  of  all  property,  real  and  personal,  assessed  to 
Chine.se  in  this  State  does  not  exceed  $1,.500,000.  The  rate  of  State  tax  is  (>4  cents  on  each 
llOO  in  value,  and  if  the  whole  tax  was  paid,  the  revenue  derived  by  the  State  from  the 
property  tax  laid  upon  i)roperty  held  by  Chinese  would  not  exceed  $9,fJ00. 

"The  assessed  value  of  all  the  property  in  the  State  is,  in  round  numbers,  $000,000,000. 

"The  total  population  of  the  State  is  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  and  the 
Chinese  population  is  more  than  one  sixth  of  the  whole. 

"The  Chinese  population,  amounting  to  at  least  one  sixth  of  the  whole  population,  pays 
less  than  one  four  hundreth  part  of  the  revenue  required  to  support  the  State  Gov- 
ernment. 

"The  State  appropriates  $10,000  per  month  for  the  support  of  the  State  Prison,  the  earn- 
ings of  the  prisoners  falling  that  much  short  of  maintaining  the  prison.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  net  cost  to  the  State  for  each  prisoner  is  about  30  cents  per  day;  and  this  with- 
out taking  into  consideration  the  cost  of  prison  buildings. 
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"  The  net  cost  to  the  State  of  keeping  198  Chinese  prisoners  in  the  State  Prison  is  not 
less  than  $21,600  per  annum,  a  sum  112,000  in  excess  of  the  whole  amount  of  the  property 
tax  collected  from  the  Chinese  population  of  the  State." 

So  much  for  the  Chinaman  as  a  taxpayer.  Where,  then,  may  we  look  to  find  a  single 
good  derived  from  his  presence  among  us?  It  is  a  question  your  committee  cannot 
answer, and  one  that  will  stagger  the  ingenuity  of  the  warmest  admirers  and  defenders  of 
the  race,  when  they  enter  upon  the  labor  of  inquiry  in  this  direction. 

Relations  and  Responsibilities  of  Property  Owners. 

Chinatown  occupies  that  portion  of  San  Francisco  which,  geographically  and  topograph- 
ically, is  by  far  the  fairest  and  naturally  the  most  valuable  section  of  the  city.  It  was 
the  section  which  naturally  attracted  the  attention  of  the  early  jtioneers,  and  there  they 
located  their  offices  and  their  homes.  The  advance  guard  of  the  Mongolian  army  saw  that 
the  location  was  good,  and  they  advanced  upon  and  captured  it.  Its  capture  was  but  a 
work  of  form,  for  civilization  retreats  instinctively  from  contact  with  the  race,  with  the 
same  feeling  of  horror  that  the  fair  and  innocent  maiden  would  exhibit  in  shrinking  from 
the  prolTered  embrace  of  an  unclean  leper. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  property  owner  had  no  alternative  but  to  accept  the 
Mongolian  for  a  tenant,  and  make  the  best  of  the  situation.  Up  to  this  point  the  property 
owner  in  Chinatown  is  beyond  criticism.  And  when  property  owners  on  the  outskirts  of 
Chinatown  continue  to  yield  possession  to  the  race,  as  tenants,  as  the  Chinese  cancer  eats 
its  way  westward,  to  them  no  blame  can  attach,  for  it  is  that  or  a  sacrifice  of  their  property 
as  a  source  of  income.  The  blame  for  this  condition  of  things  lies  with  Chinese  immi- 
gration in  itself,  for  which  the  nation,  and  not  the  property  holder  in  San  Francisco,  is  on 
trial. 

But  as  we  proceed  further  with  the  consideration  of  this  branch  of  the  subject,  the  proj)- 
«rty  owner  frequently  appears  in  a  less  creditable  position.  He  has  had  no  special  rea- 
son to  regret  the  occupation  of  his  premises  by  Chinese,  in  so  far  as  the  rate  of  revenue 
derived  therefrom  is  concerned ;  for  that  revenue,  if  your  committee  are  credibly  informed, 
has  been  materially  larger  than  could  have  been  obtained  from  any  other  class  of  tenants. 
When,  therefore,  he  permits  his  premises  to  be  transformed  into  barricaded  gambling 
dens,  opium  joints,  kennels  of  prostitution,  and  sinks  of  vice  of  the  lowest  possible  descrip- 
tion ;  when  he  permits  cesspools,  bad  connections  with  the  sewers,  or  open  sewage  to  exist 
upon  his  property,  he  becomes  purticeps  criminis  in  this  great  wrong  against  civilization, 
and  should  be  held  strictly  accountable  for  his  share  in  the  transaction.  The  propertj' 
owner  in  Chinatown  must  be  made  to  feel  his  responsibility  in  this  matter  before  China- 
town can  ever  be  brought  to  a  level  with  common  public  decency. 

Even  to-day,  while  this  is  being  written,  the  owner  of  the  property  at  No.  806  Dupont 
Street,  is  erecting  and  completing  a  brick  building  across  which,  ttpon  the  first  floor,  25 
feet  from  the  front  wall,  a  plank  partition  is  built,  3  inches  in  thickness,  to  which  boiler 
iron  g  of  an  inch  thick  is  bolted  across  the  entire  face  of  the  partition,  while  the  door  is 
constructed  in  like  manner,  with  all  the  adjuncts  necessary  to  enable  it  to  resist  attack 
and  siege.  Its  uses  and  purposes  are,  of  course,  to  make  secure,  in  open  defiance  of  the 
law,  the  gambling  den  that  is  to  be  run  within. 

As  long  as  the  municipality  of  San  Francisco  tolerates  such  abuses  and  such  violations 
of  the  law,  so  long  must  we  hold  our  peace  when  the  w'orld  points  the  finger  of  adverse 
criticism,  and  asks:  "  Why  do  you  not  put  your  own  house  in  order  in  the  matter  of  deal- 
ing with  Chinese  before  you  ask  the  aid  of  the  nation  to  suppress  these  wrongs  ?  " 

How  long  would  property  owners  in  any  other  part  of  the  city  be  able  to  convert  their 
buildings  into  such  citadels  of  public  defiance  for  the  accommodation  and  defense  of  the 
faro  dealer  or  gambler  of  any  class  ?  How  long  would  public  opinion  or  the  public  aitthori- 
ties  permit  such  a  state  of  things  to  continue?  And  yet  it  has,  for  30  years  and  more, 
been  carried  on  with  open  impunity  in  Chinatown,  and  the  example  of  the  iron-clad  forti- 
fication which  we  have  here  referred  to  is  but  one  of  many.  For  this  the  property  owner 
certainly  ought  to  be  held  responsible  and  made  amenable  to  the  law. 

Thus,  with  its  filth,  its  odors,  its  vices,  and  the  general  repulsive  character  of  its  people, 
Chinatown  stands  to-day  a  barrier  against  the  advancement  of  the  city  northward  and 
westward.  It  is  the  moral  purgatory  through  which  all  must  pass  who  inhabit,  visit, 
labor  in,  or  own  jjroperty  in  those  sections  oi  the  city,  out  of  which  they  do  not  pass, 
however,  cleansed  by  the  contact,  but  nauseated  and  disgusted,  and  perchance  defiled  by 
Mongolian  filth  or  disease.  We  must  look  to  the  property  owner  for  his  full  share  of 
responsibility  for  this  condition  of  things  and  his  fair  contribution  toward  its  modifica- 
tion and  prevention. 

Conclusions  and  Recommendations. 

We  have  thus  presented  for  your  consideration  and  for  the  consideration  of  the  public 
the  salient  features  of  the  mode  of  life,  effect  upon  home  labor,  habits,  industries,  vices, 
;ind  contempt  of  local  laws  of  Chinese  in  Chinatown.  It  clearly  appears  that  the  present 
and  prospective  condition  of  things  calls  for  a  more  energetic  and  better  defined  line  of 
policy  than  San  Francisco  has  heretofore  displayed,  and  the  adoption  and  enforcement 
of  such  measures  as  will  bring  this  people  under  the  same  control  as  that  which  is  now 
exercised  over  other  citizens  generally. 

We  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  treaty  and  the  restriction  Act  constitute 
no  effectual  barrier  as  yet  against  Chinese  immigration.  The  tide  may  not  be  flowing  in 
upon  us  as  rapidly  nor"  with  the  same  volume  as  before,  but  the  cry  is  "still  they  come," 
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and  the  problem  of  Cliinese  immigration  is  not  yet  solved.  Moreover,  it  is  far  better  to 
face  the  fact  that  through  British  Columbia  on  the  north  and  Mexico  on  the  south  the 
march  of  the  Mongolian  cannot  be  effectually  stayed,  except  by  such  congressional  leg- 
islation and  such  an  expenditure  of  public  moneys  as  shall  render  such  a  result  physically 
impossible  of  accomplishment;  and  we  must  meet  the  issue  as  it  is  presented  and  settle 
the  question  of  how  best  to  deal  with  the  Chinaman  when  once  he  is  among  us;  how  best 
protect  ourselves  from  the  baneful  etfects  of  his  presence. 

The  right  of  protecting  ourselves,  the  right  of  holding  the  Chinese  to  the  same  responsi- 
bilities under  the  laws  that  other  citizens  are  held,  cannot  be  disputed.  The  fact  that  the 
race  is  one  that  cannot  readily  throw  off  its  habits  and  customs ;  the  fact  that  these  habits 
and  customs  are  so  widely  at  variance  with  our  own,  makes  the  enforcement  of  our  laws 
and  compulsory  obedience  to  our  laws  necessarily  obnoxious  and  revolting  to  the  Chinese ; 
and  the  more  rigidly  this  enforcement  is  insisted  upon  and  carried  out  the  less  endurable 
will  existence  be  to  them  here,  the  less  attractive  will  life  be  to  them  in  California.  Fewer 
will  come,  and  fewer  will  remain.  The  very  race  proclivities  which  we  thus  abhor  may 
be  converted  into  a  better  safeguanl  against  Chinese  immigration  than  any  law  of  Con- 
gress or  any  treaty,  if  these  race  proclivities  which  are  sure  to  run  counter  to  our  laws 
and  our  system  of  morals  are  held  sternly  in  check  at  whatever  cost  to  the  State  or  to  the 
city. 

Compel  the  Chinamen,  by  municipal  laws  which  are  not  only  enacted  but  enforced,  to 
live  like  our  own  race;  prevent  them  from  burrowing  and  crowding  together  like  vermin  ; 
enforce  cleanliness  in  mode  of  life;  break  up  opium  dens  and  gambling  hells;  restrict  the 
number  of  inhabitants  in  any  given  block  in  the  city;  enforce  upon  this  people,  so  far  as 
may  be  possible  by  every  legitimate  method  that  can  be  devised,  a  cost  of  living  that  shall 
approach  as  nearly  as  possible  that  of  the  ordinary  white  laborer.  Take  away  from  the 
Chinaman  by  such  methods  as  these  the  largest  possible  part  of  the  profits  of  his  earnings 
as  they  accrue  now  from  his  present  mode  of  life,  and  thus  exhaust  every  effort  to  bring 
him  to  the  level  of  the  at  present  fearfully  handicapped  American  laborer,  and  California, 
or  San  Francisco  at  least,  will  soon  cease  to  be  attractive  as  a  place  of  abode,  and  a  less 
profitable  field  of  labor  for  the  Chinaman  than  it  is  at  present.  Scatter  them  by  such  a 
policy  as  this  to  other  States,  and  let  other  States  take  home  to  themselves  the  full  meas- 
ure of  the  extent  of  the  curse  of  Chinese  immigration  when  they  shall  have  felt  the  evil 
as  we  feel  it  here.  Well  devised,  well  considered,  and  firmly  enforced  municipal  laws  that 
will  bring  about  such  results  as  these  will  accomplish  more  in  one  year  than  declamations 
from  the  "sand  lot"  and  bursts  of  public  indignation  can  accomplish  in  a  century. 

This  Chinese  question  is  large  enough  to  deserve  cool  and  dispassionate  handling,  and 
to  call  for  the  highest  possible  degree  of  statesmanship  in  dealing  with  it. 

So  great  an  authority  as  Baron  Alexander  Von  Hubner,  formerly  the  Austrian  Em- 
bassador to  P'rance,  who  for  years  past  has  been  traveling  around  the  world,  and  who  is 
the  author  of  several  learned  works,  recently  delivered  a  discourse  at  the  Oriental  ^luseura 
in  Vienna,  of  which  the  following  extr'acts  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  Vienna  press: 

"  Whoever  speaks  of  the  imjjortant  changes  on  the  face  of  the  globe  must  not  allow 
China  to  pass  unremarked.  The  war  of  England  and  Fraiice  against  the  Celestial  Empire 
was  an  historical  fact  of  world-wide  importance,  not  because  of  the  military  successes 
achieved — the  most  famous  of  which  was  the  plunder  and  destruction  of  the  Imperial 
summer  palace  at  Pekin— but  because  the  allies  cast  down  the  walls  through  which 
400,000,000  of  inhal)itants  were  hermetically  closed  in  from  the  outside  world.  With  the 
intention  of  opening  China  to  Europeans,  the  globe  has  been  thrown  open  to  the  Chinese. 
Who  travels  nowadays  through  the  interior  of  the  Flowerj-  Kingdom?  !No  one,  with  the 
exception  of  the  missionaries,  whose  presence  was  already  tolerated  there,  and  in  addition 
to  these  there  are  a  few  explorers.  But  the  Chinese  are  streaming  over  the  greater  part 
of  the  globe  and  are  also  forming  colonies,  albeit  after  their  own  fashion.  Highly  gifted, 
although  inferior  to  the  Caucasian  in  the  highest  spheres  of  mental  activity:  endowed 
with  untiring  industry;  temperate  to  the  utmost  abstemiousness;  frugal,  a  born  merchant 
of  probity  ever  true  to  his  word;  a  first  class  cultivator,  especially  in  gardening;  distin- 
guished in  every  kind  of  handicraft,  the  son  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  slowly,  surely,  and 
unremarked  is  supplanting  the  Europeans  wherever  they  are  brought  together.  I  am 
speaking  of  them  only  as  1  have  found  them.  In  1871  the  entire  English  trade  with  China, 
amounting  then  as  now  to  £42,00<),0(X)  sterling,  was  transacted  through  English  firms. 
The  four  great  houses,  of  which  one  was  American,  were  in  Shanghai,  while  the  smaller 
ones  were  distributed  among  the  treaty  ports.  Added  to  these  were  the  middlemen,  as 
the  sale  of  Englisli  imports  in  the  interior  of  the  empire  was  effected  through  native  mer- 
chants. In  addition  to  this  the  firm  of  Russell  &  Co.  owned  20  steamers  that  kept  up  the 
commercial  intercourse  between  the  treaty  ports,  extending  to  the  Yangtse  River.  Now- 
adays, with  the  exception  of  some  great  influential  English  firms,  all  the  same  trade, 
together  with  the  Russell  steamers,  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  Chinese  merchants  or  of 
Chinese  corporations.  In  Macao,  since  nearly  400  years  in  possession  of  the  Portuguese, 
are  to  be  seen  magnificent  palaces,  some  of  which  date  from  the  sixteenth  century;  they 
are  situated  in  the  finest  part  of  the  city,  where  the  Chinese  were  not  in  the  habit  of  build- 
ing; and  yet  the  greater  number  of  these  palaces  have  passed  by  purchase  into  the  hands 
of  rich  Chinese  and  are  now  inhabited  by  them. 

"  (Jn  my  first  visit  to  Singa]>ore,  in  1871,  the  population  consisted  of  100  white  families, 
of  20,000  Malays,  and  a  few  thousand  Chinese.  On  my  return  there  in  the  beginning  of 
1884  the  population  was  divided,  according  to  the  official  census,  into  100  white  families  , 
20,000  Malays,  and  86,000  Chinese.    A  new  Chinese  town  had  sprung  up,  with  nuignificent 
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stores,  beautiful  residences,  and  ])agodas.  1  imagined  that  I  was  transported  to  Canton. 
The  country  lying  to  the  south  point  of  Indo-China,  which  a  few  years  ago  was  almost 
uninhabited,  is  now  tilling  up  with  Chinese.  The  number  of  the  sons  of  the  Flowery 
Kingdom  who  emigrated  to  that  point  and  to  Singapore  amounted  to  100,000  in  1882,  to 
150,000  in  1883,  and  last  year  an  important  increase  to  these  numbers  was  expected. 

"  The  Draconian  laws,  through  which  efforts  have  been  made  in  California  and  Australia 
to  get  rid  of  this  inconvenient  opposition,  are  well  known.  These  laws,  that  stand  in  glar- 
ing contradiction  to  the  philanthropic  principles  of  eqviality  and  fraternity  among  all 
races,  despite  of  all  efforts  to  maintain  their  efficiency,  remain  a  dead  letter.  I  never  met 
more  Chinese  in  ISan  Francisco  than  I  did  last  summer,  and  in  Australia  the  Chinese  ele- 
ment is  ever  increasing  in  importance.  To  a  man  who  will  do  the  same  work  for  half 
price  all  doors  are  open.  Even  in  the  South  Sea  Islands  the  influence  of  Chinese  labor  is 
already  felt.  The  important  trade  of  the  Gilbert  Islands  is  in  the  hands  of  a  great  Chinese 
firm.  Cn  the  Sandwich  Islands  the  sons  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  are  spreading  every 
year.  The  North  Americans,  until  now  the  rulers  of  that  island  under  the  native  kings  of 
Hawaii,  are  already  feeling  the  earth  shake  under  their  feet,  as  in  vain  they  resist  these 
inroads.  All  these  things  have  I  seen  with  my  own  eyes,  except  in  Chili  and  Peru,  coun- 
tries that  I  did  not  visit.  From  official  documents,  however,  I  extract  the  fact  that  since 
18^)0  200,000  Chinese  have  landed  there — an  enormous  number,  considering  the  small  Eu- 
ropean population  in  those  countries. 

"  Europe,  with  her  300,000.000;  China,  with  her  400,000,000,  represent,  with  the  exception 
of  India,  the  two  most  overpopulated  parts  of  the  world.  Both  send  their  sons  to  foreign 
climes.  They  consist  of  two  mighty  streams,  of  which  one  is  white  and  the  other  yellow. 
In  the  annals  of  history  there  is  no  mention  of  the  migration  of  such  immense  masses 
of  people.  A  series  of  questions  now  arises.  How  will  the  status  of  the  old  continent  be 
affected  by  the  emigration  of  so  many  of  its  sons?  Now,  suffering  from  plethora,  after 
such  a  severe  bleeding,  will  Europe  remain  in  a  full,  healthy  condition,  or,  similar  to 
Spain,  will  she  lapse  into  a  state  of  anemia  ?  Who  can  tell?  What  fate  is  in  store  for  the 
young,  rising,  aspiring  powers  of  Central  Asia  that  are  neither  kingdoms  nor  republics, 
and  what  will  be  the  reactionary  effect  on  the  mother  country  and  on  Europe?  We  do 
not  know.  What  will  be  the  resxilt  of  the  meeting  of  these  white  and  yellow  streams? 
Will  they  flow  peacefully  on  parallel  lines  in  their  respective  channels,  or  will  their  com- 
mingling lead  to  chaotic  events?  We  cannot  tell.  Will  Christian  society  and  Christian 
civilization  in  their  present  form  disappear,  or  will  they  emerge  victorious  from  the  con- 
flict, carrying  their  living,  fruitful,  everlasting  principles  to  all  the  corners  of  the  earth? 
We  cannot  know.  These  are  the  unsolved  problems, the  secrets  of  the  future,  hidden  within 
the  womb  of  time.  What  we  now  distinguish  is  only  the  first  clangor  of  the  overture  of 
the  great  drama  of  the  coming  times.  The  curtain  is  not  yet  rung  up,  as  the  plot  is  only 
to  be  worked  out  in  the  twentieth  century." 

Such  is  the  broad,  statesmanlike  view  of  the  Chinese  question.  It  forciblj'  illustrates 
how  impossible  it  is,  and  always  will  be.  to  deal  with  it  from  the  demagogue's  standpoint, 
and  how  important  it  is  that  we  should  devise  and  adopt  a  wiser  and  more  efficient  line 
of  policy  than  that  which  we  have  pursued  thus  far. 

The  crystallized  facts  shown  in  this  report  prove  beyond  question  that  we  have  not 
dealt  sternly  and  vigorously  enough  with  this  question  in  the  regulation  of  our  own 
affairs;  and  the  proof  is,  that  by  our  own  inertness  in  dealing  with  the  practical  side  of 
the  matter  in  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of  proper  laws  for  our  protection,  we  have 
permitted  the  Chinese  to  become  our  masters,  instead  of  asserting  and  maintaining  the 
nmstery  ourselves.  Let  us  look  at  this  question  now  in  all  its  enlarged  proportions,  and 
rely  upon  our  own  self-help  to  deal  with  it  in  such  a  manner  that  the  effects  of  our  policy 
shall  be  felt  and  its  wisdom  demonstrated. 

Municipal  laws  that  are  nuide  to  be  enforced,  and  that  are  enforced — that  shall  prohibit 
any  greater  number  of  people  from  living  on  the  space  covered  by  one  block,  for  example, 
than  now  live  on  such  space,  taking,  if  you  please,  the  most  densely  inhabited  block  out- 
side of  Chinatown  for  a  standard  as  a  limit  of  the  rule;  that  shall  embody  the  cubic  air 
law  as  it  at  present  stands;  that  shall  compel  the  use  of  chimneys  and  proper  cooking 
facilities;  that  shall  enforce  cleanliness  at  the  cost  of  the  occupants;  that  shall  restrict 
prostitution ;  that  shall  suppress  and  put  out  of  existence  barricaded  gambling  dens ;  that 
shall  prevent,  under  the  most  stringent  penalties,  the  violation  of  fire  and  sanitary  laws 
of  every  description;  that  shall,  as  a  sanitary  measure,  prevent  the  exhumation  of  the 
remains  of  deceased  persons,  except  under  a  much  heavier  tax  than  at  present  imposed; 
that  shall  prevent  overcrowding  in  their  theaters — will  correct,  as  far  as  possible,  many  of 
the  abuses  that  grow  out  of  the  presence  of  this  people,  and  can  hardlj'^  fail  to  drive  them 
from  among  us.  Hold,  if  necessary,  the  property  owner  responsible  for  the  overcrowding 
or  other  unlawful  use  of  his  property,  and  make  the  penalty  imposed  for  violation  of  such 
laws  a  lien  upon  the  property  itself,  and  San  Francisco  will  soon  cease  to  be  a  paradise  or 
even  an  attractive  place  of  habitation  for  the  Mongolian. 

Recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  notablj^  in  the  Chinese  laundry  cases,  have 
shown  conclusively  that  sufficient  authority  and  power  is  vested  in  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors to  accomplish  these  results,  and  it  rests  with  the  Board  to  say  how  it  .shall  best  be 
exercised. 

True  it  is  that  the  wretched  "  dollar  limit "  policy  again  arrays  itself  before  us  when 
any  questions  in  this  connection  involving  increased  public  expenditures  is  presented. 
But  it  should  not  be  permitted  to  militate  against  a  discussion  of  the  proposed  new  line 
of  policy  and  the  adoption  of  such  a  line  of  action  as  will  bring  about  its  earliest  possible 
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realization  and  enforcement,  whetlier  it  is  to  take  effect  now  or  at  such  later  period  of 
time  as  a  more  enlarged  sense  of  public  duty  in  making  future  tax  levies  shall  render 
practicable.  Nor  should  it  be  lost  sight  of  that  in  making  new  laws,  imposing  and  col- 
lecting new  penalties,  an  enlarged  source  of  revenue  can  and  must  be  created,  which  will 
go  far  toward  covering  all  the  expense  involved  in  the  movement.  But  the  adoption  and 
enforcement  of  the  line  of  policy  that  has  been  suggested  will  be  cheap  at  any  cost,  and 
ought  not  to  be  objected  to  on  that  score.  Kept  in  the  worn  and  narrow  rut  of  public 
parsimony,  i?an  Francisco  can  never  shake  on  this  Mongolian  vampire  that  is  now 
sapping  her  vitals  any  more  than  she  can  protect  the  public  health  and  administer  to  the 
puolic  necessities  generally  in  the  care  of  schools,  streets,  etc.  With  the  adoption  of 
more  liberal  ideas  and  the  exaction  of  a  strict  performance  of  duty  on  the  part  of  her 
public  officers  and  representatives,  there  will  be  no  further  need  of,  nor  occupation,  for 
the  demagogue;  much  less  will  narrow-minded  and  mean-spirited  public  journalism  be 
able  to  shape,  control,  and  mislead  public  opinion  as  it  has  done  in  the  past. 

When  the  nation  was  confronted  with  open  rebellion  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  of  an 
immense  area  of  its  territory,  and  human  slavery  stood  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle,  as 
it  had  been  the  prime  cause  of  the  attempt  to  destroy  the  Government;  when  the  ques- 
tion was  narrowed  down  to  a  struggle  between  free  labor  and  slave  labor,  and  one  or  the 
other  must  be  throttled  to  the  death,  the  people  did  not  stop  to  count  the  cost,  but  stood 
determinedly  for  the  right  at  any  price,  and  the  right  prevailed. 

In  its  degree  there  is  a  struggle  between  free  labor  and  that  which  is  far  worse  than 
negro  slavery  in  its  effects  upon  free  labor — Chinese  coolieism — here  in  our  midst  to-day; 
and  the  heroic  treatment,  cost  what  it  may,  is  the  only  thing  that  can  stamp  it  out.  You 
<;annot,  and  would  not  if  you  could,  force  American  free  labor  down  to  the  level  of  Chinese 
labor.  You  can  so  impose  restrictions  upon  the  Chinese,  under  general  regulations,  which 
all  other  races  will  willingly  submit  to,  that  shall  take  away  from  them  much  of  the 
vantage  ground  which  they  now  occupy  in  their  cheap,  crowded  mode  of  life  and  the 
indulgence  in  their  vices,  and  thereby  you  will  force  Chinese  labor  up  to  a  nearer  level,  in 
cost,  with  that  of  free  labor,  than  that  which  now  prevails.  Can  it  be  doubtful,  then,  how 
the  struggle  would  progress  under  such  a  change  of  conditions? 

Meanwhile,  let  us  relax  no  effort  to  secure  from  Congress  such  additional  legislation  as 
may  be  necessary  to  eventually  and  effectually  prohibit  and  put  a  stop  to  Chinese  immi- 
gration. No  step  can  possibly  be  taken  by  the  people  of  San  Francisco,  represented  in  her 
municipal  authorities,  that  will  more  effectually  promote  this  purpose  than  to  deal  rigidly 
with  these  Asiatic  people  among  us,  and  so  drive  them  to  other  States,  to  be  their  own 
educators  against  their  further  coming.  For  no  method  and  no  policy  will  sooner  relieve 
our  working  classes  from  the  disadvantages  and  hardships  which  their  presence  here  now 
involves,  and  no  method  and  no  policy  will  sooner  or  more  efiectually  educate  the  east- 
ern mind  up  to  the  danger  which  they  are  courting  in  favoring  this  class  of  inmiigration 
than  direct  contact  with  their  presence,  and  direct  and  bitter  experience  such  as  we  have 
been  subjected  to  and  are  struggling  to  reverse. 

Your  committee  will,  at  an  early  date,  submit  an  ordinance  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Board,  which  it  is  believed  will  best  carry  into  effect  the  conclusions  and  suggestions  here- 
inbefore set  forth. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

JOHN  E.  KUNKLER. 
W.  B.  FARWELL. 

Note. — Mr.  Pond  being  absent  from  the  State,  his  name  is  not  attached  to  this  report.  Having  had  his  entire 
cooperation  up  to  the  date  of  his  departure,  we  do  not  doubt  that  he  would  heartily  join  with  us  were  he  present. 


W.  B.  FARWELL. 
JOHN  E.  KUNKLEE. 


APPENDIX. 

Manufactures  in  Chinatown. 
Exhibit  "A.'' 


Street  and  NniBER. 


Story. 


2.^ 


Brenham  Place,  9.. 
Dupont,  Ij07 


First  story - 
First  story - 


10 


Dupont,  G07. -.    Second  story - 

Dupont,  609..- First  story... 

Dupont,  611 First  story... 

Dupont,  614 First  story... 

Dupont,  614 Second  story . 

Dupont,  617... ;  First  story... 


3     300 


40 


60 


-Shirt  manufacturing;  south  front. 
.Cigar  fac- 
tory. One  man  makes  200  cigars 
in  a  day.  They  pay  at  the  rate 
of  50  cents  to  65 "cents-  per  hundred. 

Packing. 

Shoe  factory. 

.- Ciga r  factory. 

Tailor  and  overall  factory. 

Tailor  and  overall  factory. 

Hop  Kee  &  Co.,  shoe  factory. 
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Street  and  Number. 


Story. 


!  s 


Dupont,  618- 
Dupont,  618. 
Dupont,  618- 
Dupont,  618- 
Dupont,  701- 

Dupont,  701- 

Dupont,  707- 

Dupont,  707- 

Dupont,  715- 


Second  story 

First  story  - 

Upper  first  story. 

Second  story 

Third  story 


Dupont, 
Dupont. 
Dupont, 
Dupont, 
Dupont, 
Dupont, 
Dupont, 
Dupont, 
Dupont, 
Dupont, 
Dupont, 
Dupont, 
Dupont, 
Dupont, 
Dupont, 


Second  story 
Third  story. 

Attic 

First  storv.. 


715|. Fir.st  story. 

716 First  story 

716. Second  story 

813 Second  story 

816 First  story. 

822- First  story 

824 First  story 

828 First  story 

828 Second  story 

841 Upper  fi  rst  story . 

904 j  First  story 

912 Basement 

912 I  First  story 

916 j  First  story 

916 Second  story 


Waverly  Place,  10. . 
Waverly  Place,  13.. 

Waverlv  Place,  22.. 
Waverly  Place,  18. . 
Waverly  Place,  25.. 
Waverly  Place,  364. 
Waverly  Place,  116. 
Waverly  Place,  125. 
Waverly  Place,  127. 
Waverly  Place,  35.. 


Waverly 
Waverly 
Waverl}'^ 
Dupont, 
Dupont, 
Dupont, 
Dupont, 
Dupont, 
Dupont, 
Dupont, 
Dupont, 
Dupont, 
Dupont, 
Dupont, 
Dupont, 
Dupont, 
Dupont. 
Dupont, 
Dupont, 
Dupont, 


Place 

Place,  37. 
Place,  16. 

813 

813. 

8134 

819! 


First  story 
Basement. 


First 

First 
First 
First 
First 
First 
First 
First 


story. 
story. 
story. 
story  - 
story, 
story. 
story, 
story. 


Upper  first  story 


First  story... 

First  .story... 

First  story... 

First  story.. - 

First  story... 

843 First  .story... 

843 Second  story. 

845 First  story-.. 

919 First  story. -- 

1002 Basement 

lOOfi First  story--. 

1012 First  story... 

1012 Second  story. 

1014. .[  Second  story. 

1017 ;  First  story. .- 

1018 I  Fir.st  story. -- 

1018 Second  story. 

1018 .-!  Second  story. 


15 


60 


- Tailor. 

1 Cigar  factory. 

Cigar  factory. 

--Cigar  factory,  full. 

-Shirt 

factory;  26  bunks  in  same  room. 
Over- 
all factory;  brand.  Standard  Coats. 

Overall 

factory;  brand,  Boss  of  the  Road. 

Overall 

factory;  brand,  Boss  of  the  Road. 

Cigar  factory . 

Pay  men  50  cents  per  hundred; 
pay  strippers  $15  per  month.  They 
use    basement  of   Waverly    Place. 

-- Tailors. 

.-.Tailors.    Rear  is  gambling-room. 

Tailors. 

Tailors. 

. . .  Tailors.    Rear  is  gambl  i  ng-room . 

Clothing. 

-Clothing.  Rear  is  gambling-room. 
Clothing. 


30 


Clothing. 
Clothing. 


-. Clothing. 

.- Overall  factory. 

._ -Overall  factory.  Pay  men  $10  to 
$16  per  month  and  board.  A  man 
can  make  1  dozen  overalls  in  a  day. 
It  costs  25  cents  per  day  for  board. 

Clothing. 

Cigar 

factory.      See    715    Dupont   Street. 

Clothing. 

Tin  shop. 

Shoe  factory. 

Tailor. 

Tailor. 

Clothing. 

.Tailor. 

Overall 

factory.  Pay  men  from  75  cents  to 
85  cents  per  "daJ^  A  man  can  make 
from  1  to  1-|  dozen  pairs  in  a  day. 


Clothing. 

-  Clothing. 

Tailor. 

Tailor. 

Tailor. 

Tin  shop. 

Tin  shop. 

-Candle  factory. 

Clothing. 

Clothing. 

-Overall  factory. 

Clothing. 

Clothing. 

Clothing. 

Clothing. 

Clothing. 

Clothing. 

Clothing. 

Clothing. 
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Dupont,  1018.. 
Dupont,  1018. . 
Dupont,  1018.. 
Dupont,  1018. . 
Dupont,  1021.. 
Dupont,  1021.. 
Dupont,  1023  . 
Dupont,  1032. . 
Dupont,  1034.. 
Dupont,  1034.. 
Stockton,  710. . 
Stockton, 710. . 
Stockton, 712. . 
Stockton, 804.. 
Stockton,  804.. 
Stockton,  816. . 
Stockton, 912.. 
Stockton, 912. . 
Stockton,  914. . 
Stockton, 916.. 
Stockton,  916. . 
Stockton,  916^. 

Stockton, 916i. 
Stockton, 916|- 
Stockton, 918. . 
Stockton,  918. . 
Stockton, 920. . 
Stockton,  920.. 
Stockton, 922. . 
Stockton,  922. . 


Third  story 

Third  story 

Fourth  story. -- 
Fourth  storv 


3 

2 
2 
1 

First  story." j    2 

Second  storv 2 

Third  storj-'. 2 

First  story '    4 

Second  storj' \  10 

Second  story I    9 

Basement 1 

First  storv |  12 

First  story I    6 

Sub-basernent ;    4 

Basement 

First  story 

First  story 

Second  storj' 

First  story.'. 

First  story 

Rear  basement. 
Front  basement 


Basement 

First  story 

First  story 

Second  story. .. 

Basement 

First  story 

First  story 

Second  storv 7 


Stockton,  924 ;  First  story 6 

Stockton,  924. Second  storj' I  25 

Stockton,924 I  Second  story 9 

Stockton,  1004 |  First  story 32 

Stockton,  1006 j  First  story 10 


Stockton, 
Stockton, 
Stockton, 
Stockton, 
Stockton, 
Stockton, 
Stockton, 
Stockton, 
Stockton, 
Stockton, 
Stockton, 
Stockton, 
Stockton, 
Stockton, 
Stockton, 


1010.. 
1010.. 
1012.. 
1014.- 
1016.. 
1016.. 
1018.. 
1018.- 
101»^. 
1018.- 
1018.- 
1018.- 
1018.. 
1018.. 
1018.- 


Secoiid  story 2 

Third  storv j    2 

First  storv. 8 

Third  story i     1 

First  story |  — 

Upper  first  story 
Rear  basement  . 
Rear  basement  . 
Rear  basement  . 

First  story. 

First  story 

First  story 

Second  story 

Third  story 

Third  storv 


Stockton,  1018^ '  First  story.  . 

Stockton,  1018i i  Second  story 

Stockton,  1018i j  Third  story. 

Stockton,  1018^ Third  story  . 


Stockton,  1018, 1018j!  Fourth  story  .-. 


32 
10 


15 


30 


40 


.Tannerv. 


Shirt  factor}'. 


Clothing. 

Clothing. 

Clothing. 

Clothing. 

Clothing. 

Clothing. 

Clothing. 

Clothing. 

Clothing. 

Shirt  factory. 

See  Brooklyn  Place. 

Shirt  factory. 

.Shirt  factory. 

One  woman  working. 

Shoe  factory. 

Shirt  factory. 

Ladies'  underwear. 

Ladies'  underwear. 

Ladies'  underwear. 

Shirt  factory. 

Tanner  J'. 

.- CigaV- 

box  factory;  made  from  old  boxes. 

Tannery,  included  in  916. 

Ladies'  underwear. 

Shoe  factory;  full. 

Shoe  factory;  full. 

..tailors. 

Shirt  factory. 

Cigar  factory. 

Clothing.  One  woman  working.  The 
men  get  from  25  cents  to  |1  per  day. 
Can  make  2  pairs  pants  in  a  day. 
The  proprietor  gets  $6  per  dozen. 


.Overall  factory. 

Room  con- 
nected with  847  Washington  Street. 

...Overall  factory. 

-  Ladies'  underwear.. 

These  last  two  buildings  have  been 
torn  down  since  notes  were  taken. 

-.  Clothing. 

Clothing. 

Shoe  factory. 

Shoe  factorj'. 

Cigar  factory. 

-- Cigar  factory. 

..Tailors.  Entrance,  Church  Court. 
..Tailors.  Entrance,  Church  Court. 
..Tailors.  Entrance,  Church  Court. 
Clothing. 


5  I. --.I --- Tailors. 


Tailors. 

Tailors. 

Tailors. 

...Tailors. 

Work  for  Bennett  Bros.  A  white 
man  working  with  and  teaching 
Chinamen  how  to  work.  The  men 
get  $1  25  per  coat,  and  can  make 

j  one  coat  per  day  (probably  correct). 

; Ladies'  underwear. 

] O  verall  factory. 

I Tailor. 

5  j j Tailor.  Making  for  Jack- 
son Bros.  &  Co.,  Portland,  Oregon. 
1  I-.-  !.  Shirt  factory.  Men  get  $1 25  per  day. 
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Street  and  Number. 


Story. 


"g 


Stockton,  1018,  lOlSJ 

Stockton, 1020 

Stockton, 1020 

Stockton,  1022 

Stockton,  1024 

Stockton, 1104.. 

Stockton,  1104, 1106 

Stockton,  1106 

Stockton, 1114 

Stockton, 1114 

Stockton,  1120 

Stockton,  1120 

Stockton, 1120 

Sacramento,  708 

Sacramento,  708 

Sacramento,  729 

Sacramento,  729 

Sacramento,  729 

Sacramento,  729 


Sacramento,  729.-. 

Sacramento,  729... 
Sacramento,  729... 

Sacramento,  729. .. 

Sacramento,  731... 

Sacramento,  731... 
Sacramento,  731-.. 
Sacramento,  731... 
•  Sacram  ento,  737 . . . 
Sacramento,  751..- 


Sacramento, 
Sacramento, 
Sacramento, 
Sacramento, 
Sacramento, 
Sacramento, 
Commercial, 
Commercial, 
Commercial, 


805... 
812... 
819... 
819... 
820.  . 
821... 

ion. 

707'-. 
712  _. 


Commercial,  712  .. 

Commercial,  745  _ . 
Commercial,  745  . . 
Commercial,  746 . . 

Clay,  723 

Clav,  735... 

Clay,737 

Clajs739... 

Clay, 743 

Clay,  760 


Fourth  story 

Basement 

First  story 

First  story 


First  story 

First  story 

Second  story... 

First  story 

Basement 

First  story 

First  story 

Second  storj' 

Third  story 

First  story 

Second  story 

First  story 

Rear  first  story 

First  story 

Third  story 


Fourth  story. 


Fourth  story - 
Fourth  story. 

Fourth  story - 


Second  story - 

Second  story . 
Second  story . 
Third  story .. 

Basement 

Third  story . . 


First  story 

First  story... 
First  story... 
Second  story. 

Basement 

First  story... 
Third  story.. 
Fourth  story 
First  story... 


Second  storj' 


Basement 

Basement 

First  story. .. 
First  story... 
First  story... 
Second  story. 


First  story - 

First  story. 
First  story. 


56 


20 


12 


60 


100 


60 


60 


25 


25 


20 


60 


30 


Shirt  factory. 

Shirt  factory. 

Shirt  factory. 

.- Overall 

factory.    Brand,  Boss  of  the  Road. 

...Overall  factory. 

.Overall  factory. 

.- Clothing. 

Ladies'  underwear. 

_  Cigars. 

Ladies'  underwear. 

Ladies'  underwear. 

Shirt  factory. 

Clothing. 

Shoe  factory. 

Shoe  factory. 

-  Cigar  factory. 

Cigar  factory. 

Cigar  factory. 

.Overall  factory.  Brands:  Our  Farm- 
er's Friend,  for  E.  T.  Allen,  San  Fran- 
cisco; The  Club;  Crown  of  Califor- 
nia ;  Pioneers,  for  A.  B.  Elf elt  &  Co. ; 
Caballero,  for  A.  B.  Elfelt  &  Co.  The 
men  receive  from  60  cents  to  70  cents, 
and  the  proprietor  $1  10  per  dozen. 

-.  ..  Overall 

factory.  Brand :  Wagner's  Success, 
for  Chas.  Wagner,  Laramie,  Wy.  T. 
-Overall  factory.  Brand :  El  Dorado. 
.  Overall  factory.  Brand :  El  Dorado, 
for  Chas.  Wagner,  Laramie,  Wy.  T. 

0  verall 

factory.  Brand :  Wagner's  Success, 
for  Chas.  Wagner,  Laramie,  Wy.  T. 
-  Over- 
all factory;  5  long  cutting  tables. 
..Overall  factory;  11  bunks  in  room. 

Overall  factory. 

Overall  factory. 

Trunk  factory. 

Shirt  fac- 
tory; 26  bunks  in  room.  It  was  a 
tailor  shop  with  21  sewing  machines 
when  previous    notes  were  taken. 

._  Tailors. 

Clothing. 

Cigar  factory. 

Cigar  factory. 

Broom  factory. 

Cigar  factory. 

., Shirt  factory. 

.- Tinware ;  under  roof. 

Cigar 

factory;    office  and    dining-room. 

Cigar  factory ;  pay 

50  cents  and  75  cents  per  hundred. 

Jewelry  manufacturing. 

Shirt  factory. 

Overall  factory. 

Broom  factory. 

..Shiri  factory;  pay  $1  25  per  dozen. 

......: Shirt 

factory ;  pay  $1  50  to  $2  per  dozen. 
-Cigar  factory;  pay  70  cents  per  hun- 
dred; man  can  make  $1  50  per  day. 

Shoe  factory;  full. 

..Tin  shop. 
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Manufactures  in  Chinatown — Continued. 


Street  and  Number. 


Story. 


Clay,  825 
Clay,  82(5 


Clay.826 

Clav,83] 

Clay,83ri.-.. 

Clay,838 

Clav,839 

ClaV,840 

Clay,  843 

Clav,  845 

Clay,  845 

Clay,  847 

Washington,  733 ..- 
Washington,  737  ..- 
Washington.  738.-- 
Washington,  738--. 
Washington,  738  - . . 
Washington,  754^  -. 
Washington,  806'-- . 
Washington,  811  - .  - 
Washington,  819i . . 
Washington.  823". - 


Washington,  823-. 
Washington,  823  - . 
Washington,  823-. 
Washington,  823  - . 
Washington,  823  . . 
Washington,  823-. 

Washington,  826  - . 
Washington,  828  - . 
Washington,  827-. 

Washington,  827.. 
Washington,  827 .. 
Wa.shington,  832.. 
Wa.shington,  832.. 
Washington,  834- . 
Washington,  836-. 
Washington,  840  - . 
Washington,  841- . 
Washington,  843-. 


First  story 

First  story 

Upper  first  story. 

Second  story 

First  story 

First  story 

Second  story 

Plrst  story- 

First  story 

First  story 

Upper  first  story. 


First  story. - 
First  story.. 
First  story.. 
Second  story 
Third  story . 


Second  story. 
First  story.. - 
Second  story. 
Second  story - 


Washington, 
Jackson,  614 
Jackson,  617 
Jackson,  621 
Jackson,  621 
Jackson,  621 
Jack.son,  706 
Jackson,  706 
Jackson,  706 
Jack.son,  709 
Jackson,  714 
Jackson,  716 
Jackson,  722 
Jackson,  722 
Jacksfin,  728 
Jackson,  728 
Jackson.  7.30 
Jackson,  733 
Jackson,  7.35 
Jack.son,  7.36 
Jackson,  737, 


847.. 


Second  story. 

Basement 

Basement 


First  story... 
Second  story. 
Second  story. 
Second  story. 


First  story. 


Basement. 
Basement. 


Third  story 4 

Third  .story 1 

Third  story 3 

Third  story 1 

Third  story 

Third  story 2 


13 


30 


739. 


Second  story 9 

First  story. - 
First  .story. - 
First  story.. 
Second  story 
Third  story . 
Basement.- . 
Third  story . 

Fourth  story 1... 

Basement 1 

First  story. 

First  story. 

Third  story 

Third  story 

Rear  sec'd  storv..!  30 

Third  story  ...1..;  26 

Second  story 

Basement... 

First  story. - 

First  story.. 

First  story.. 


60 


50 


- Clothing. 

Cigar  factory;  pay 

50  cents  to  65  cents  per  hundred. 


Shirt  factory. 

Shirt  factory. 

Tailors. 

Overall  factory. 

Shoe  factory. 

Ladies'  underwear. 

- Ladies'  underwear. 

Ladies'  underwear. 

Ladies'  underwear. 

Underwear  (removed). 

--  Clothing. 

Clothing. 

--- Shirt  f actorv. 

Clothing. 

Tinware. 

Vacant. 

Clothing. 

Shoe  factory. 

Tailors ;  pay  |15  per 

dozen.  A  man  can  make  one  coat 
in  a  day  for  wholesale  merchants. 

-Tailors. 

.- - - Tailors. 

Tailors. 

-- --Tailors. 

Tailors;  for  M.  Hyman  &  Co. 

Tailors ; 

pay  $3  per  dozen  for  making  vests. 

--- -  Shirt  factory. 

-Cigar  factory. 

Cigar  fac- 
tory ;  changed  to  barber  and  lodging 
two  weeks  after  notes  were  taken. 

Cigar  factory. 

Overall  factory. 

Tailors.    California  clothing. 

Tailors. 

-.  Tailors. 

Clothing  and  jewelry. 

Cigar  factory. 

-.- Cigar  factory. 

Cigar-box 

factory;    making  from   old   boxes. 

'- Tailors. 

Candles. 

---  Boot-maker. 

Tin  shop. 

Overall  and  shirt  factory. 

--. Tannery. 

Clothing. 

Clothing. 

- Clothing. 

Clothing. 

Jewelry. 

Jewelry. 

Shirt  factory. 

-..  Clothing. 

Clothing. 

Clothing. 

.-  Cigar.s. 

Cigars. 

Shirt  factory. 

Clothing. 

Cigar  factory. 
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Street  and  Number. 


Jackson, 738  

.Tackson,  738 

Jackson,  739i 

Jackson,  739| 

Jackson, 740  

Jackson, 740  

Jackson, 742  

Jackson, 840  

Pacific,  645 

Pacific,  631 

Pacific,  627 

Pacific,  635 

Pacific,  705 

Pacific,  707 

Pacific,  711 

Pacific,  715 

Pacific,  715 

Pacific,  719 

Pacific,  727 

Pacific,  729,  729i  .. 
Pacific,  743-----"'.-. 

Pacific,  8.37 

Pacific,  837 

Washington  PI.,  15 
Washington  PL,  17 
Church  Court,  8  _  - 
iSpofford  Place,  4.  - 
Spotfbrd  Place,  63_ 
Spofford  Place,  63_ 
Stout's  Alley,  9  ..- 
Brooklyn  Place- -- 


First  story 

Second  story  -- 

Basement 

Basement 

Basement 

First  story 

First  story 

First  story 

First  story 

First  story   

First  story 

Second  story- -- 

Third  story 

First  story 

First  story 

Second  story--. 
Third  story"--.. 
Second  story. .. 
Second  story... 

First  story 

First  story 

Second  story 

Third  story 

Second  story... 

First  story 

First  story 

Third  story 

First  story 

Second  story . . . 

First  story 

Second  story. .. 


-  Clothing. 

Clothing, 

Shirt-makers. 

Shirt-makers. 

Shoe  factory. 

Shoe  factory. 

Clothing. 

Clothing. 

Clothing. 

Cigars. 

.  Cigars. 

Ladies'  underwear. 

Clothing. 

Cigars. 

Cigars, 

Clothing. 

Clothing. 

Clothing. 

Clothing. 

-  Cigarettes  (store). 
Ladies'  underwear. 

.  Clothing. 

Clothing. 


Clothing. 

Clothing, 

Overalls. 

. Clothing. 

-Shirt  factory. 

- Shirt  factory. 

Overalls  and  shirt  factory. 

Tannery;  occupies 

basement  of    710  Stockton   Street. 


Recapitulation. 

Cigar-makers  -- 427 

Boot  and  .shoe  makers 599 

Clothing-makers 974 

Underwear-makers .- 255 

Miscellaneous 71 

Total  number  of  employes  .   2,326 

Total  number  of  sewing  machines 1,24-5 


Barricaded  Gambling  Dens  in  Chinatown. 
Exhibit  "JB." 


Street  and  Number. 


Kemarks. 


Dupont,  710. 

Dupont,  714i 

Dupont,  716. 
Dupont,  7161 

Dupont,  720. 

Dupont,  722- 
Dupont,  800- 


Upper  first  floor;  entrance  side  of  stairs  through  3-inch  doors 
plated  with  iron  to  a  room  25x20  feet  back  of  710;  from  last  room 
to  rear  of  708,  15x16  feet;  last  room  leading  to  escape  on  roof. 

Rear,  first  story;  one  table;  entrance  through  two  3-inch  plank 
doors. 

Rear,  first  story ;  entrance  through  a  2-inch  plank  and  iron  door. 

Real-,  first  story;  2-inch  plank  and  iron  door;  kitchen  and  water- 
closet. 

First  story ;  entrance  through  three  doors  plated  with  |-inch  iron  ; 
also  room  in  second  story. 

Rear,  first  story ;  entrance  through  3-inch  doors  plated  with  iron. 

Rear,  first  story;  two  iron  doors  behind  a  counter;  outlet  to  sec- 
ond story  through  an  iron  door  to  front  room  about  16  feet 
deep,  opening  into  hall  through  two  iron  doors. 
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Barricaded  Gambling  Dens  in  Chinatown — Continued. 


Street  and  Number. 


Dupt)nt,  802 --    Rear,  first  story;  one  3-inch  door  plated  with  iron;  entrance  to 

second  story  through  trap-door  plated  with  iron. 
Rear,  first  story;  trap-door  to  basement;  one  3-inch  plank  and 

iron  door. 
Rear,  first  story;  two  3-inch  doors  plated  with  iron;  water-closet 

and  kitchen;  escape  over  kitchen. 
Rear,  first  story;  entrance  from  store;  two  heavy  doors. 

811 Rear,  first  story;  two  small  and  three  3-inch  plated  iron  doors. 

812 -    Rear,  first  story;  trap-door  goes  to  cellar. 

813 Rear,  first  story;  two  iron  doors;  kitchen  and  water-closet  in  rear. 

816 Rear,  first  story;  two  3-inch  doors. 

818 Rear,  first  story;  entrance  through  two  3-inch  plank  doors. 

823 I  North  front,  second  story ;  one  room;  heavy  iron  door. 

825-- --'  Rear,  first  story;  one  iron  door. 

824 Rear,  first  story ;  entrance  through  two  3-inch  plank  doors. 

824-.- —    Upper  first  story;  connects  with  second  story  by  means  of  heavy 

iron  trap-door  and  heavy  plated  doors. 

828 i  Rear,  first  story;  entrance  through  two  3-inch  plank  doors. 

837 First  story,  front,  rear  of  Chung  Wing  &  Co.'s  drygoods  store ;  one 

heavy  iron  door,  rear,  first  story;  entrance  through  two  iron 
doors  with  3-inch  plank ;  entrance  from  street  and  store,  kitchen 
from  rear  by  stairs  to  second  story,  about  KixlH  feet,  through 
heavy  iron  trap-door;  iron  partition  between  store  and  gam- 
bling-room. 

837 -.-    One  gambling-room,  second  story,  with  pawn  shop;  one  heavy 

I      plank  door. 

838 First  story;  entrance  through  two  3-inch  plank  doors;  entrance 

to  second  story  through  a  trap-door;  door  from  room  on  sec- 
I      ond  floor  is  of  3-inch  plank  plated  with  iron. 

843--- -1  Rear,  first  story;  one  heavy  door  front  and  rear;  kitchen  and 

water-closet  in  rear ;  outlet  over  kitchen  to  847. 

845 -I  Rear,  first  story;  one  heavy  iron  door;  also  escape  to  meet  store 

\      847;  kitchen  and  water-closet  in  rear. 

847 1  Second  story;  one  heavy  iron  door  on  north  front;  south  front, 

tin  shop;  trap-door  from  843;  gambling  front  of  stairs  to  third 
j      story;  one  heavy  iron  door. 

906 ;  Rear,  first  story;  3-inch  plank  door;'escape  on  second  story  to 

'      Dupont  and  Washington  Streets. 

912 1  Third  story;  old  gambling-rooms;   three  doors;  front  and  rear 

i      doors. 

920 -- Front,  seconS  story;  two  iron  doors  in  front  and  one  iron  door 

I      in  rear;  front  top  of  stairs,  one  iron  door  in  rear;  trap-door 
I      over  water-shed. 

928 !  Second  story;  gambling  and  pawnbroker. 

930 i  Rear,  first  story;  entrance  through  store;  3-inch  plank  and  iron 

door;  rear,  two  3-inch  plank  and  iron  doors;  rear,  two  iron 
doors. 
Rear,  first  story;  entrance  to  gambling-room  through  store  of 
Quong  On  &  Co.  by  two  3-inch  plank  and  iron  doors;  escape 
by  plank  and  iron  door  to  basement,  and  by  trap-door  to  rear 
of  first  story;  second  story,  four  lottery  games. 
Rear,  first  story ;  entrance  through  drug  store  of  Yee  Shoe  Hong 
&  Co.  by  three  .3-inch  plank  and  iron  doors;  escape,  plank  and 
iron  trap-door  to  basement;  also  through  plank  and  iron  trap- 
door to  second  story;  also  escape  froni" second  story  to  Wash- 
ington Street. 
Rear,  first  story;   entrance  through  tailor  shop  by  two  3-inch 
plank  and  iron  doors;  escape  to  second  story.    Second  story, 
five  gambling-rooms;  entrance  through  plank  and  iron  door  at 
head  of  stairs ;  iron  partition  in  hall ;  two  plank  and  iron  doors 
to  gambling-room;    plank  and  iron  doors  at  foot  of  second 
flight  of  stairs.     In  rear,  plank  and  iron  door  opening  in  roof; 
plank  and  iron  door  in  rear;  third  story  for  escape  to  911. 
First  story,  rear;  entrance  to  gambling-room  through  two  3-inch 
plank  and  iron  doors. 

921 Rear,  first  story;  entrance  to  gambling-room  from  store  of  Sam 

I      Shee  No  &  Co.  through  one  3-inch  plank  and  iron  door;  escape 
1      to  upper  first  story. 


Dupont,  803. 

Dupont,  806. 

Dupont,  809. 

Dupont, 

Dupont, 

Dupont, 

Dupont, 

•Dupont, 

Dupont, 

Dupont, 

Dupont, 

Dupont, 

Dupont, 
Dupont, 


Dupont, 
Dupont, 

Dupont, 
Dupont, 
Dupont, 

Dupont, 
Dupont, 
Dupont, 


Dupont, 
Dupont, 


Dupont,  905 


Dupont,  903 


Dupont,  911 


Dupont, 
Dupont, 


909- 
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Steeet  and  Number. 


Dupont,  919 

Dupont,  915 
Dupont,  937 
Dupont,  933 

Dupont,  927 


Dupont,  939.. 
Dupont,  1002. 


Dupont,  1025. 
Dupont,  1112- 

Stockton,  1222 
Jackson,  626  . 
Jackson, 632  . 


Jackson,  636  .. 
Jackson,  640^ 


Jackson,  640 

Jackson,  650 
Pacific,  741- - 

Pacific,  727J. 
Pacific,  729- . 


Jackson,  625 
Jackson,  623 

Jackson,  627 


Rear,  first  story;  entrance  to  eanibling-roonis  through  store  of 
You  Kee  by  one  3-inch  plaiik  and  iron  door;  escape  to  rear 
through  3-inch  plank  and  iron  door.  Second  story,  two  gam- 
bling-rooms, plunk  and  iron  door  to  each. 

Rear,  first  storj' ;  entrance  to  gambling-rooms  through  one  3-inch 
plank  and  iron  door,  front  and  rear ;  escape  through  trap-door 
to  second  and  third  stories. 

First  story;  entrance  to  gambling-rooms  through  one  small 
door  and  three  3-inch  plank  and  iron  doors;  also,  entrance 
through  sliding  doors  to  store  north. 

Rear,  first  story;  entrance  through  drug  store;  one  3-inch  plank 
and  iron  door;  also,  entrance  or  escape  from  rear  basement 
through  one  3-inch  plank  and  iron  trap-door;  trap-door  escape 
above  to  upper  stories. 

Front,  first  story;  entrance  through  store  by  three  3-inch  plank 
and  iron  doors;  exit  to  rear  gambling-room  in  second  story 
through  three  3-inch  plank  and  iron  doors,  with  escapes  to  St. 
Louis  Alley  to  second  fioor  of  restaurant;  total  number  of  iron 
doors  on  the  two,  seven. 

Second  story;  entrance  to  gambling-rooms  through  one  3-inch 
plank  and  iron  door;  escape  from  gambling-room,  also  rear 
escape  to  St.  Louis  Alley  through  one  3-inch  plank  and  iron 
door. 

Second  story;  gambling-rooms  front  of  stairs  to  Bartlett  Alley, 
and  between  north  and  south  halls;  one  plank  and  iron  door 
in  front;  at  kitchen  and  north  hall,  wooden  bars  to  window; 
trap-door  down  to  gambling-room  below ;  covered  above  and 
below. 

Rear,  first  story;  lottery  gambling-room;  entrance  from  store 
through  a  3-inch  plank  and  iron  door. 

Rear,  first  story ;  lottery  gambling-room ;  this  room  is  14  feet 
deep;  entrance  from  cigar  store  through  a  3-inch  plank  and 
iron  door ;  rear  one  a  3-inch  plank  and  iron  door  also. 

Front  basement;  entrance  through  two  2-inch  plank  doors; 
room  14  feet  deep. 

Second  story ;  entrance  through  one  3-inch  plank  and  iron  door ; 
entrance  also  from  rear  court  through  plank  and  iron  door. 

First  story;  entrance  through  small  2-inch  plank  door;  also 
from  hail,  one  3-inch  plank  and  iron  door  in  rear;  escape  into 
court;  iron  bars  to  stairs  from  below;  heavy  trap-door;  a 
plank  and  iron  door  at  foot  of  stairs;  door  to  rear  room;  from 
this,  up  ladder  to  court. 

First  story;  entrance  through  two  2-inch  plank  doors;  rear 
kitchen ;  escape  from  kitchen  to  basement.  Second  story  in 
front  of  stairs ;  one  3-inch  plank  and  iron  door  at  top  of  stairs ; 
trap-door  to  front. 

Rear,  first  story ;  entrance  through  store  by  two  3-inch  plank 
doors.  Second  story,  west  front,  lottery  game;  one  heavy 
wood  door  to  hall;  rear,  gambling-room;  entrance  through 
one  plank  and  iron  door  in  front  hall;  heavy  door  at  foot  of 
stairs. 

Rear,  first  story;  entrance  through  store;  two  3-inch  plank  and 
iron  doors;  trap-door  to  gambling-room  above  covered  with 
paper. 

First  story;  one  plank  and  iron  door. 

First  story,  rear;  gambling-room;  2-inch  plank  door  from  rear 
balcony;  a  2-inch  plank  door  from  kitchen  of  741  Pacific  Street; 
windows  from  front  room  to  wood  yard  east;  also  window  to 
bedroom  of  741  Pacific  Street. 

First  story ;  entrance  through  729,  through  a  3-inch  plank  and 
iron  door,  and  a  plank  door  in  rear  to  SuUivnn's  Alley. 

Second  story;  entrance  through  trap-door  from  727;  laundry,rear 
729,  near  Sullivan's  Alley;  lottery  and  gambling-room;  en- 
trance through  a  2-inch  plank  door;  exit  through  a  plank  door 
four  inches  thick,  to  stairs  south  of  building;  entrance  from 
balcony,  east  side. 

First  story;  entrance  through  two  heavy  plank  and  iron  doors. 

First  story ;  gambling-room  ;  entrance  through  three  plank  and 
iron  doors;  iron  partition. 

First  story ;  front  entrance  through  three  doors — two  plank  and 
one  iron ;  in  rear  to  lodging-room. 
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Street  and  Number. 


Jack.son,  711  .. 

St.  Louis  Alley 
Jackson, 709 .. 


Jackson, 721  

Jackson, 715  

Jack.son,  715-719 

Jackson, 713  

Jackson  _ 


Washington,  800 
Washington,  800 

Washington,  808 

Washington,  808 
Washington,  816 


rashington,  816 . 


Rear,  first  story ;  entrance  to  gambling-rooms  through  one  3-inch 
plank  door. 

North  side,  second  story;  gambling-room;  escape  on  roof. 

Rear,  first  story;  entrance  to  gambling-room  through  one  3-inch 
plank  and  iron  door;  building  runs  to  St.  Louis  Alley;  no  open- 
ing in  the  alley ;  escape  up  ladder  to  second  story  through  trap, 
fitting  closely  to  kitchen,  and  up  stairs  to  rear  upper  second 
story  lodging;  rear  of  lodging,  light  door  on  roof. 

Second  story;  entrance  through  a  plank  and  iron  door  over  721; 
gambling-room  and  lottery ;  from  hall,  one  j)hmk  and  iron  door. 

First  story;  entrance  to  gambling-room  through  pawnbroker's, 
west  side,  through  two  3-inch  plank  and  iron  doors. 

Second  story;  entrance  to  gambling-room  through  one  3-inch 
plank  and  iron  door,  top  of  stairs;  second  story,  west  side 
entrance  to  gambling-room,  through  plank  and  iron  door  to 
Stuart's  Alley. 

First  story;  entrance  to  gambUng-rooms  through  Ling  Ching 
&  Co.'s  general  luerchandise  store  by  one  3-inch  plank  door; 
escape  to  St.  Louis  Alley  through  a  1-inch  plank  and  iron  door. 

North  side,  corner  of  Dupont;  first  story,  four  gambling-rooms 
off  of  main  hall;  hall  west  of  main  hall;  entrance  through  one 
3-inch  plank  and  iron  door  to  two  games;  entrance  from  last 
hall  through  one  3-inch  plank  and  iron  door;  lodging  for  gam- 
bling-rooms through  a  door  of  wainscoting,  which  slides  up 
and  down;  this  door  is  not  easily  observed.  Second  story, 
gambling-room ;  entrance  through  one  3-inch  plank  and  iron 
door;  hall  west  side  of  stairs;  entrance  through  one  4-inch 
plank  and  iron  door;  iron  in  center  of  door.  Third  story, 
entrance  from  last  hall  through  one  3-inch  plank  and  iron 
door;  lodging  rear  of  gambling-rooms;  court  of  building  and 
kitchen,  east  end;  door  from  lodging-room  through  a  3-inch 
plank  and  iron  door  at  south  end  of  court;  one  3-inch  plank 
and  iron  door  to  hall ;  a  3-inch  plank  and  iron  door  north  from 
hall  to  stairs  leading  up  to  each  floor;  hall  west  of  main  hall 
through  one  3-inch  plank  and  iron  door;  also  one  plank  and 
iron  door  south  of  store;  a  plank  door  west  to  lodging-room, 
and  one  3-inch  plank  and  iron  door  to  gambling-room.  Fourth 
story,  gambling-room;  entrance  as  shown  from  last  hall;  also 
light  door  to  lodging-room  from  this  room ;  kitchen  covered 
in  court,  with  opening  in  roof;  also  one  plank  and  iron  door 
(fastened  up)  to  kitchen  of  fifth  gambling-room;  from  this 
kitchen  to  rear  or  last  hall  of  third  gambling-roon;;  opium 
store  in  front  of  fourth  gambling-rooms  (front,  first  story) 
through  one  3-inch  plank  and  iron  door  to  hall  of  gambling- 
room;  also  stairs  up  to  upper  first  story.  Fifth  stor.y,  gam- 
bling-room; the  entrance  is  through  two  3-inch  plank  and  iron 
doors,  and  iron  partition ;  to  kitchen  one  plank  and  iron  door ; 
from  kitchen  down  to  third  and  fourth  gambling-rooms,  also 
to  hall. 

Second  story,  corner  of  Dupont;  one  plank  and  iron  door  at  top 
of  stairs,  and  one  from  hall  to  gambling-rooms. 

Rear  corner  from  Washington  and  Dupont;  Chinese  drug  store, 
with  entrance  door  of  heavy  plank,  with  two  bars  and  braces, 
and  through  this  store  to'back  hall;  escape  to  903  Dupont 
Street,  through  trap-door  down  stairs  to  back  i)art  of  store. 

First  story;  Quong  Sam  Wo  &  Co.,  general  merchandise  and  jew- 
elry, in  front;  adjoining  this  is  a  private  office,  next  to  this  an 
opium  counter,  then  comes  lodging  and  kitchen  in  rear,  with 
a  heavy  plank,  braced  door  to  kitchen  of  gambling-room,  west. 

First  story,  gambling-room;  behind  same  store,  through  plank 
and  iron  door;  escape  through  same  kitchen  as  808. 

Entrance  to  Grand  Theater.  Gambling-rooms  on  east  side  of 
hall  last  mentioned;  entrance  to  hall  through  a  plank  and  iron 
door;  entrance  from  hall  to  rooms  through  a  plank  and  iron 
door,  with  three  plank  and  iron  doors  to  rooms  used  for  gam- 
bling; kitchen  in  rear,  with  escape  through  a  plank  andiron 
door  under  stage. 

Gambling-rooms  on  west  side  of  same  hall  (theater  entrance), 
with  kitchen  and  water-closet  extending  under  a  stage  through 
a  plank  and  iron  door. 
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Street  and  Number. 


Washington,  816 . 


Washington,  820 

Washington,  822 

Washington,  826 

Washington  Place,  26 


Washington  Place,  17. 


Washington  Place,  33. 

Stout's  Alley. 

Stout's  Alley 


Stout's  Alley 


Stout's  Alley 
Stout's  Alley 
Stout's  Alley 


Below  the  stage  of  the  Grand  Theater  is  a  kitchen  for  the  gam- 
bling-rooms. The  rest  of  the  space  is  divided  into  two  rows  of 
rooms  from  east  to  west,  with  passage  in  rear  from  one  end  to 
the  other ;  also,  a  passage  through  room  under  stage,  making 
a  passage  clear  through,  with  center  passage  from  east  nearly 
through.  All  the  rooms  are  connected  with  each  other.  These 
rooms  have  been  used  for  gambling-rooms,  and  have  several 
openings  to  see  through  into  audience-rooni.  There  is  a  heavy 
plank  and  iron  dcior  leading  from  the  audience-room  to  these 
rooms.  The  gambling-rooms  under  the  audience-room  have 
exit  to  these  rooms  through  plank  and  iron  doors,  and  from 
west,  and  under  dressing-room,  through  plank  and  iron  doors 
to  stairs.  At  top  of  stairs  into  dressing-room  is  a  heavy  trap- 
door. 

Front,  first  story;  gambling-rooms  through  hall  to  rear  of  stairs 
and  hardware  store,  through  three  plank  and  iron  doors; 
kitchen  and  water-closet  in  rear;  escape  through  two  trap- 
doors to  second  story. 

First  story:  gambling-room  rear  of  pawn  shop ;  exit  from  middle 
room  and  rear  of  stairs  to  second  story. 

Second  story;  front  east  corner,  gambling-room. 

Rear,  first  story;  two  gambling-rooms;  entrance  through  store 
through  3-inch  plank  and  iron  door;  kitchen  and  water-closet 
in  rear. 

First  story,  north  side  of  building,  outside  door;  ten  feet  to  next 
door  of  3-inch  wood  and  iron ;  up  three  steps,  ten  feet  to  door 
of  3-inch  wood  and  iron  ;  three  turns  to  gambling-room ;  two 
games;  exit  through  iron  dc>or  to  stage  of  Jackson-Street  Thea- 
ter; also  exit  from  rear  hall  through  iron  door  to  basement. 
Second  story,  entrance  to  stairs  through  2-inch  plank  door. 
Third  story,  gambling-room,  soiith  side  of  building  beside 
stairs;  small  door  of  plank  and  iron.  First  story,  entrance 
north  side  of  building  through  two  3-inch  plank  and  iron  doors 
to  rear  of  last  room;  exit  up  to  second  story.  First  story, 
entrance  through  two  planked  and  iron  doors  to  rear;  entrance 
to  second  story  through  iron  trap-door;  entrance  from  gam- 
bling-room to  Jackson-Street  Theater,  one  iron  door.  First 
story,  entrance  through  two  plank  and  iron  doors.  Second 
story,  rear  door;  plank  and  iron  door  from  rear  of  stairs. 
First  story,  gambling-room  being  fitted  up;  two  heavy  plank 
and  iron  doors. 

Stairs  to  second  story  of  631  and  633  Jackson  Street ;  three  rooms 
for  lottery  drawing ;  one  heavy  plank  and  iron  door  in  front 
of  stairs  rear  of  kitchen;  over  lottery  drawing-room  one  heavy 
plank  and  iron  door.  Second  story,  lottery  game;  one  door, 
heavy  plank  and  iron ;  lottery  game,  one  door,  heavy  plank 
and  iron ;  this  covers  eighty  feet  from  Jackson  Street ;  one 
heavy  plank  and  iron  door  at  head  of  stairs. 
West  side,  first  story,  second  building  from  Jackson  Street.  One 
4-inch  plank  door" and  one  3-inch  plank  door;  escape  from  the 
first  floor  up  to  second  floor  through  trap-door  to  room: 
entrance  to  hall  through  a  plank  and  iron  door. 
Third  building  from  Jackson  Street,  same  side;  first  story, 
gambling-room;  two  plank  and  iron  doors;  iron  partitions  in 
hall;  esc'ape  up  through  trap- door  to  upper,  first,  and  second 
stories  through  plank  and  iron  doors  to  hall,  thence  to  street 
on  roof:  also  entrance  to  north  gambling-room. 
Fourth  building  from  Jackson  Street,  same  side;  first  story, 
iron  partition;  entrance  through  two  plank  and  iron  doors,  to 
rear  of  fir.st  story;  small  room  through  another  heavy  plank 
and  iron  door;  water-closet  on  the  side  through  heavy  plank 
and  iron  door;  escape  to  roof  over  kitchen. 
Fourth  building  from  Jackson  Street;  first  story,  lottery  through 

small  cigar  store. 
Upper  first  story,  gambling-room;  entrance  through  light  door; 

one  4-inch  plank  door,  and  one  3-inch  plank  door. 
Fifth   building    from    Jackson    Street,  west    side;    first   story, 
gambling-room.    The  entrance  is  through  one  2-inch  plank 
door,  and  one  3-inch  plank  door;  to  rear,  kitchen  and  water- 
closet  through  one  3-inch  plank  door. 
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Stbket  ANi>  XuMBER.        |  Remarks. 


Stout's  Alley,  13 -..    First  story;  entrance  through  hall  thirty  feet  deep,  through  two 

plank  and  iron  doors;  no  escape. 
Stout's  Alley,  9-- --    First  story;  entrance  through  two  plank  and  iron  doors;  escape 

to  second  floor  through  a  plank  and  iron  door,  and  one  light 

door  to  hall;  second  floor  covers  escape  through  first  story 

south. 
Stout's  Alley, 9 -..    Second  story;   entrance  to  gambling-room  through  plank  and 

iron  door  in  middle  of  stairs,  and  one  plank  and  iron  door  at 

top  of  stairs ;  al.*o,  connection  with  second  floor  south. 
Stout's  Alley ---    First  story;  entrance  to  gambling-room  through  two  plank  and 

iron  doors  in  front;  one  plank  and  one  iron  door  between 

gambling-room  and  water-closet  in  rear. 
Stout's  Alley First  story;  entrance  to  gambling-room  through  two  plank  and 

iron  doors  in  front  only. 
Stout's  Alley East    side,  first    building    north    of  Washington;    first    story, 

entrance  to  gambling-rooms    through    two   plank    and  iron 

doors;  kitchen  and  water-closet  through  trap-door;  escape,  a 
1  plank  and  iron  door  to  gambling-room  north;  escape,  also, 
I      from  upper  first  story;  also,  through  plank  and  iron  door  to 

hall,  to  Washington  Street,  to  third  story  and  roof. 
Stout's  Alley ZSext  building  north;   first   story,  entrance  to   gambling-room 

through  two  3-inch  plank  doors;  one  plank  and  iron  door  to 
[  gambling-room  south ;  upper  first  story  and  second  story 
I      escape  through  plank  and  iron  trap-doors. 

Stout's  Alley,  4 Rear,  first  story;  entrance,  two  plank  and  wooden  doors. 

Stout's  Alley,  6 Rear,  first  story;  entrance  to  gambling-rooms  through  two  plank 

and  iron  doors;  in  rear,  one  plank  and  iron  door. 
Stout's  Alley,  12 Rear,  first  story;   gambling-rooms  in  rear;  escape  from  upper 

first  floor;  also,  one  from  first  floor. 
Stout's  AUey First  story;    entrance  to  gambling-room  through  3-inch  plank 

and  iron  doors. 
Stout's  Alley First  story;  entrance  to  gambling-room  through  one  2-inch  plank 

door,  and  two  3-inch  plank  and  iron  doors;  three  rooms  plank 

and  iron  doors. 
Stout's  AUey First  story;  entrance  through  one  2-inch  plank  door  and  two 

3-inch  plank  and  iron  doors,  as  above;  escape  through  plank 

and  iron  door  into  hall;  also  escape  to  roof  from  second  story. 
First  story;    gambling-rooms  connected  with   restaurant;   en- 
trance through  two  3-inch  plank  and  iron  doors. 
Stout's  Alley. First  story;   the  entrance  to   gambling-room  is  through  three 

3-inch  piank  and  iron  doors ;  escape  to  second  story. 

Stout's  Alley First  story;   the   entrance  to  gambling-rooms  is   through  two 

j      3-inch  plank  and  iron  doors;  from  first  to  second  story,  2-inch 

plank  door.  Second  story  —  Another  gambling-room,  with 
I      plank  and  iron  doors  connecting  with  Jackson  Street,  and 

plank  and  iron  door  escape  to  rear  basement. 
Clay _    Second  floor;  entrance  through  3-inch  heavj'  plank   and  iron 

door  from  street;  also  from  Dupont  Street. 
Clay,  723-729 1  Second  story,  room  on  southeast  corner;   one  gambling  table; 

one  3-inch  plank  door;  room  next  north,  one  table;  one  3-inch 
I      plank   door;    entrance  from   north   room;    windows  grated; 

third  room,  a  pawn  shop;  fourth  room,  a  pawn  shop  and  one 
I      gambling  table.    These  rooms  in  front  have  heavy  plank  doors 

to  hall  and  barred  windows. 
Washington,  849 Rear,  first  story;  entrance  through  cigar  store;  water-closet  in 

rear;  trap-door  in  water-closet  for  escape. 
Commercial,  714i Second   story;    pawnbroker;    entrance   through   2i-inch  plank 

door,  plated  with  J-inch  iron  to  gambling  den. 
Waverly  Place,  36J First  story;  entrance  rear  of  114i,  through  an  8-inch  plank  and 

iron  door,  and  one  .3-inch  plank  and  iron  door;  kitchen  and 

water-closet  in  rear;  escape  through  window  in  W.  C. 
Waverly  Place,  37 Front,  first  story;   entrance  one  2-inch  plank  and  iron  door; 

rear  door,  2-inch  plank  and  iron. 
Bartlett  Alley West  side,  first  story;  one  3-inch  plank  and  iron  door,  and  one 

3-inch  i)lank  door;  esca[)e  through  a  plank  and  iron  door  to 

passage  at  <yiOh  .lackson  Street,  up  to  restaurant  over  fence, 

thence  to  Bartlett  Allev. 


Stout's  AUey,  28. 


I 
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CHAPTER    V. 


CONVICT  LABOR. 


This  subject  has  been  fully  discussed  and  reported  by  this  office  to  the 
Federated  Trades  Council  of  San  Francisco. 

As  said  report  contains  all  the  latest  statistics  on  the  subject,  and  from 
the  correspondence  between  your  Excellency  and  said  Council,  it  appears 
that  all  convict  labor  in  the  two  State  Prisons  is  about  to  cease,  I  deem 
it  unnecessary  to  treat  any  further  upon  this  subject. 

The  following  is  a  report  from  the  bureau  upon  an  investigation  made 
in  pursuance  to  a  request  from  the  Federated  Trades  Council  of  the  City 
and  County  of  San  Francisco  upon  the  '"  Effects  of  the  Competition  of  Con- 
%^ct  Labor  with  Free  Men." 

REPORT. 

State  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Corner  Geary  and  ' 
DupoNT  Streets.  San  Francisco,  March  8,  1886.      ) 

Messrs.  Frank  Rooney,  Peter  Roberts,  and  Patrick  McGreal: 

Gentlemen  and  Sirs:  I  have  the  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  a  communication  from  you  as  a  committee,  representing  the  Federated 
Trades  Council  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  and  of  which 
the  following  is  a  copy,  "sdz.: 

To  Hon.  E.  C.  Marshall,  Attonuy-General,  and  Hon.  John  S.  Enos,  Commissioner  of  Labor: 

Gentlemen  :  We  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  a  matter  of  grave  public  interest  which 
very  nearly  aflfects  the  welfare  of  a  large  number  of  the  law-abiding  Industrial  classes  of 
California."  The  disastrous  ettects  of  the  competition  of  convict  labor  with  free  men  and 
women  needs  not  be  indicated  to  you. for  not  long  since  the  State  Commissioner  of  Labor 
made  an  exhaustive  examination  into  the  subject,  and  elicited  an  almost  unanimous 
expression  from  the  free  labor  witnesses  that  the  competition  of  prison  labor  was  directly 
responsible  for  a  wage  reduction  of  from  twenty-five  to  forty  per  cent,  and  that  in  some 
lines  of  occupation  there  were  no  apprentices,  for  young  people  could  see  no  advantage  in 
learning  a  business  in  the  prosecution  of  which  their  labor  must  submit  to  the  valuation 
of  a  slave  owner  or  convict  dealer;  notwithstanding  all  this,  and  in  spite  of  the  law, 
nothing  has  so  far  been  done  in  behalf  of  free  labor  in  this  matter.  The  full  force  of  the 
prisons  is  at  work  under  the  direction  of  State  officers  (who  are  in  duty  bound  to  obey 
the  law),  in  direct  violation  of  the  law. 

We  submit  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  the  question  as  to  what  work  our  con^-icts  shall 
engage  in  cuts  no  figure  in  the  matter  at  present.  Neither  you  nor  we  are  now  concerned 
with  that.  Our  desire  is  to  put  a  stop  at  once  to  the  employment  of  convicts  in  any  line 
of  business  that  competes  with  the  product  of  free  labor.  To  try  and  bring  about  this 
result  we  have  been  appointed  by  the  Federated  Trades  Council,  and  in  the  attainment  of 
this  end  we  pledge  you  our  individual  assistance,  and  the  heartj'  cooperation  of  the  body 
we  have  the  honor  to  represent. 

(Signed:)  FRANK  EOONEY, 

PETER  ROBERTS, 
PATRICK  McGREAL, 

Committee. 

In  reply  thereto,  I  respectfully  report  and  represent  to  you  as  such  com- 
mittee, and  to  the  Federated  Trades  Council,  as  follows,  ^iz. : 
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This  office  is  now,  and  has  at  all  times,  ever  since  its  organization,  been 
ready  and  willing  to  extend  to  all  honorable  societies  representing  labor, 
both  skilled  and  unskilled,  such  rights  and  powers,  and  furnish  such  sta- 
tistics and  recommendations,  and  provide  such  remedies  by  suggestions, 
as  will  tend  to  and  assist  them  in  attaining  desirable  results. 

My  duty  as  the  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  and  in 
the  matter  to  which  you  refer  in  your  communication  is,  in  the  same  sense, 
a  duty  such  as  devolves  upon  you  as  a  committee  appointed  by  the  high 
and  respected  organization,  the  Federated  Trades  Council ;  that  is,  to 
inquire  into  certain  matters  and  things,  that  are  not  only  antagonistic  to, 
but  at  the  same  time  jeopardizes,  and  in  a  sense  destroys  the  good  inten- 
tions, desires,  and  wishes  of  a  good,  honest,  and  intelligent  portion  of  the 
people  of  our  State. 

I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  make  any  further  comments  upon  the  system 
of  the  so  called  convict  labor,  other  than  such  as  has  already  been  made 
in  the  report  of  this  office  of  1883-84,  which  report  contains  the  latest  sta- 
tistics. 

This  report  has  been  duly  and  regularly  filed,  since  which  there  has 
been  a  regular  session  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  to  which  said  report 
has  been  submitted,  and  is  now  a  part  of  the  records  of  such  Legislature. 
This  report  has,  in  a  printed,  legible  form,  been  distributed  broadcast 
throughout  our  own  State,  and  large  numbers  of  copies  of  the  same  have 
been  distributed  throughout  the  whole  of  the  United  States,  thereby  giving 
the  widest  and  fullest  opportunity  for  investigation  and  criticism  thereof. 
But  as  no  criticism  has  been  made,  either  to  my  personal  or  official 
knowledge,  either  by  the  State  officials,  Legislature,  or  the  general  public, 
or  by  any  individual,  said  report  at  this  date  stands  as  a  true  and  uncon- 
tradicted statement  of  the  convict  labor,  so  far  as  it  goes. 

From  your  communication  I  draw  the  following  interrogatory,  viz.: 

"  What  device  can  be  recommended  to  put  a  stop  at  once  to  the  employ- 
ment of  convicts  in  any  line  of  business  that  competes  with  the  product  or 
system  of  free  labor?" 

In  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  California  we  find  a  section  which 
reads  as  follows,  viz. : 

Art.  X,  Sec.  6.  The  labor  of  convicts  shall  not  be  let  out  by  contract  to  any  person, 
copartnership,  company,  or  corporation,  and  the  Legislature  shall  provide  by  law  for  the 
working  of  the  convicts  for  the  benefit  of  the  State. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  section  of  the  Constitution, 
the  Legislature  of  our  State,  at  the  session  of  1880,  passed  an  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  define,  regulate,  and  govern  the  State  Prisons  of  California." 

Sections  21,  23,  and  25  of  said  Act  refer  to  the  labor  of  convicts.  The 
following  is  a  cojjy  of  said  sections,  viz. : 

Sec.  21.  *  *  *  a  Board  of  State  Prison  Directors  of  this  State  shall  require  of  every 
able-bodied  convict  confined  in  a  State  Prison  as  many  hours  of  faithful  labor,  in  each 
and  every  day  during  his  term  of  imprisonment,  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  rules  and 
regulations  ot"  the  ]>rison.    *    *    * 

Sec.  23.  All  convicts  not  employed  on  contracts  may  be  employed  by  authority  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  under  charge  of  the  Wardens  and  such  sl^illed  foremen  as  he  maj^ 
deem  necessary  in  the  performance  of  work  for  the  State,  or  in  the  manufacture  of  any 
article  or  articles  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  may  inure  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  State;  and  the  Board  of  Directors  are  hereby  authorized  to  purchase  from  time  to 
time,  such  tools,  machinery,  and  materials,  and  to  direct  the  employment  of  such  skilled 
foremen  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  and  to  dispose 
of  the  articles  manufactured  and  not  needed  by  the  State,  for  cash,  at  public  auction,  or 
otherwise.  If  by  auction,  after  having  first  given  notice  of  such  sale  by  advertising  the 
time  and  place  thereof,  together  with  a  list  of  the  articles  to  be  sold,  in  ten  consecutive 
issues  of  two  or  more  daily  newspapers  of  general  circulation  published  in  the  City  and 
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County  of  San  Francisco.  The  money  received  from  the  sale  of  all  articles  so  sold  shall 
be  paid  into  the  State  Treasury  by  the  Warden  of  the  prison,  to  the  credit  of  the  fund  of 
said  prison. 

Sec.  25.  After  the  first  day  of  .January,  1882,  the  labor  of  convicts  shall  not  be  let  out 
by  contract  to  any  person,  copartnership,  company,  or  corporation  by  the  State  Board  of 
Prison  Directors,  "nor  shall  thev  let  out  any  such"  labor  prior  to  January  1,  1882,  by  con- 
tract extending  beyond  such  date:  provided,  that  after  the  passage  of  this  Act,  no  skilled 
convict  labor  shall  he  let  or  contracted  out  at  a  price  less  than  one  dollar  per  day  for  each 
con^^ct;  provided  further,  that  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  contracts  heretofore  entered 
into. 

The  foregoing  sections  make  up  all  of  the  legislative  provisions  concern- 
ing con^-ict  labor,  and  with  all  deference  to  the  framers  of  the  law,  it  is 
confessed,  or  it  should  be  so,  that  it  only  furnishes  an  indication  of  what 
should  be  done,  and  it  has  been  found  from  testimony  before  me,  to  be 
very  malleable  material  in  the  hands  of  a  few  interested  parties. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution,  and  of  those  who  legislated  upon  it,  to  abolish  contact 
labor,  and  to  establish  something  better  in  its  stead,  in  favor  and  in  the 
interest  of  free  labor,  and  for  the  benefit  and  advantage  of  the  State,  such 
as  weaving  hosiery,  making  clothing,  and  boots  and  shoes,  all  of  which  is 
utilized  for  the  convicts  themselves.  Against  this  no  objection  can  be 
urged,  since  the  State,  if  it  purchased  in  open  market  the  clothing  of  the 
con^'icts.  would  get  that  of  the  very  cheapest  quality,  upon  which  no 
money  is  made. 

The  complaint  is  against  the  emplojnnent  of  the  con^4cts  in  the  various 
businesses — among  them  being  the  leather,  harness,  and  saddlery,  furni- 
ture, stone  and  brick  work,  blinds,  sash  and  doors  and  windows,  and  stone- 
cutting. 

Tliere  is  no  doubt  that  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution, 
and  those  who  legislated  upon  it,  has  not  been  carried  out  or  accomplished, 
and  that  the  old  e^'ils  have  been  and  are  being  perpetuated,  although  under 
a  new  and  different  name. 

One  of  the  duties  devolved  and  imposed  upon  me,  can  be  found  in  Sec- 
tion 3  of  an  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  support  and  establish  a  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,"  which  reads  as  follows,  ^^z.: 

Sec.  3.  The  duties  of  the  Commissioner  shall  be  to  collect,  assort,  systematize,  and  pre- 
sent   *    *    *    statistical  details  relating  to    *    *    * 

Eleventh — The  number,  condition,  and  nature  of  the  employment  of  the  inmates  of  the 
State  Prison,  and  to  what  extent  their  employment  comes  in  competition  with  the  labor 
of  mechanics,  artisans,  and  laborers  outside  of  these  institutions. 

This  section  empowers  me,  as  the  Commissioner,  to  gather  and  present 
the  information  from  which  an  answer  can  be  made  to  your  interrogatory. 

Before  I  entered  upon  an  official  investigation  of  the  con\dct  labor  ques- 
tion. I  deemed  it  well  to  secure  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  of  our 
State:  the  following  correspondence  being  the  result: 

Office  of  the  State  Bueeac  of  Labor  Statistics,  Sax  Feaxcisco,  March  14, 1884. 

Hon.  Ed.  Marshall,  Attorney-General,  State  of  Califomin : 

Dear  Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  request  of  Hon.  J  no.  P.  Dunn,  State  Controller,  we 
forward  to  you  copies  of  the  propositions  of  J.  C.  Johnson  and  Compaiiy,  and  the  Cali- 
fornia Fur'nittire  Manufacturing  Company,  accepted  by  the  Board  of  State  Prison 
Directors  February  26,  1SS4.  It  is  the  immediate  purpose  of  this  office  to  institute  an 
investigation  into  "the  contract  system  entered  into  between  the  Board  of  State  Prison 
Directors  and  any  and  all  partiesfor  the  use  of  convict  labor.  This  investigation  will  be 
prosecuted  under"  authority  of  an  'Act  establishing  a  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,"  approved 
March  3, 1SS3.  Any  other" information  we  may  possess  is  at  your  disposaL 
Yours,  respectfullv, 

JOHN  S.  ENOS,  Commissioner. 
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Office  of  the  State  Bureau  of  Lador  Statistics,  San  Francisco,  March  25,  1884. 

Hon.  E.  C.  Marshall,  Attorney-General  of  California: 

Dear  Sir:  On  March  14,  1884,  I  had  forwarded  to  your  address  copies  of  what  is  sup- 
posed to  be  contracts  entered  into  between  the  State  Board  of  Prison  Directors  and  J.  0. 
Johnson  and  Company,  and  also  the  California  P^urniture  Manufacturing  Company, 
which  was  accepted  by  them  February  26.  1884.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  forward  to 
this  office  an  ojiinion,  as  Attorney-General  of  this  State,  as  to  the  legality  of  the  action 
of  the  State  Board  of  Prison  Directors  in  accepting  the  propositions  of  the  parties  afore- 
mentioned. I  most  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  Section  (i.  Article  X,  of  the  Consti- 
tution; also,  to  Sections  21  and  25  of  "An  Act  to  deline,  regulate,  and  govern  the  State 
Prisons  of  California,"  approved  April  15,  1880. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

JOHN  S.  ENOS,  Commissioner. 

Office  of  the  Attorney-General  of  the  State  of  California,  ) 

Sacramento,  March  27,  1884.  j 

lion.  John  S.  Enos: 

Dear  Sir:  Your  favor  of  the  twenty-fifth  instant  received.  Instead  of  the  opinion 
which  you  desire,  I  will  furnish  you  with  a  copy  of  the  letter  I  addressed  to  the  Board  of 
State  Prison  Directors.  This  1  cannot  do,  however,  before  Saturday  next,  since  the  copy 
is  in  my  office  at  San  Francisco. 

Hoping  this  will  be  agreeable  to  you,  I  am  very  truly  yours, 

E.  C.  MARSHALL,  Attorney-General. 

Office  of  the  Attorney-General  of  the  State  of  California,  ) 
San  Francisco,  March  14, 1884.  j 

Hon.  John  Boggs,  President  of  the  Board  of  State  Prison  Directors: 

Dear  Sir:  A  committee  from  the  "Knights  of  Labor,"  and  several  employes  of  impor- 
tant industries,  have  represented  to  this  office  that  a  policy  is  being  pursued  by  the  Board 
which  is  not  merely  unfriendly  to  them,  but  already  seriously  injurious,  and  clearly  in 
violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  and  the  policy  of  the  Democratic  partj^.  it  is 
stated  that  contracts  are  made  with  manufacturing  and  other  firms  in  the  City  of  San 
Francisco,  by  which  material  is  furnished  to  the  prison  to  be  worked  up  by  convict  labor 
and  the  finished  product  returned  to  the  contractors,  at  a  price  agreed  upon,  without 
competition.  This  must,  to  some  extent,  and  does,  I  am  assured  by  workmen,  to  a  very 
disastrous  extent,  affect  the  labor  market  in  those  articles  so  produced,  and  gives  control 
of  wages  to  those  controlling  convict  labor.  It  is,  in  fact,  as  they  allege,  a  persistence  in 
the  old  contract  system  prohibited  by  the  new  Constitution.  You  will  remember  that 
one  (and  a  grave  one)  of  the  charges  brought  against  your  predecessors  in  office  was  pre- 
cisely this  policy,  the  only  difference  being  that  under  the  old  Board  the  machinery  was 
furnished  by  the  contractors  as  well  as  the  material.  Now,  I  understand  the  practice  at 
present  is  in  effect  the  same  as  the  old  and  open  to  the  same  objections.  In  the  policy  of 
the  State,  as  to  penal  institutions,  the  profit  on  convict  labor  is  the  last  matter  considered. 
First,  the  safety  of  the  people;  second,  the  reformation  of  the  criminal;  and  last  and 
incidentally,  the  profitable  application  of  the  labor  involved  in  carrying  out  the  primary 
objects  of  all  penal  legislation.  I  understand  the  purpose  of  Section  6,  of  Article  X,  of  the 
Constitution  to  be  to  prevent  competition  between  convict  and  free  labor,  and  that  the 
Legislature  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  providing  for  "convict  labor  for  the  benefit  of  the 
State,"  subject  always  to  the  principle  above  stated.  Doubtless  the  attention  of  the  Leg- 
islature will  be  called  to  this  subject  at  an  early  day.  It  is  at  present  badly  or  not  at  all 
regulated,  but  the  Constitution  is  itself  clearly  prohibitory  of  the  course  now  being  pur- 
sued, and  enlightened  humanity  recoils  at  the  enormitj^  of  competition  (already  amount- 
ing to  disguised  war  between  free  laborers)  being  exasperated  by  the  introduction  of 
convict  labor.  It  is  a  blind  and  vile  economy,  and  every  dollar  of  profit  realized  from 
convict  labor  at  the  expense  of  employment  or  lower  wages  to  the  free  laborer  is,  when 
thoughtfidly  considered,  a  hundredfold  loss  to  civilization.  I  understand  in  the  shop  of 
Main  &  Winchester  a  very  serious  reduction  of  men  employed  has  taken  place  and  wages 
are  threatened.  The  California  Manufacturing  Company  and  J.  P.  Jolinson  &  Co.,  and, 
as  I  am  informed,  many  others,  are  seeking  contracts  which  I  cannot  but  look  upon  as 
direct  infringements  of  Section  G,  of  Article  X,  of  the  Constitution. 

I  beg  to  hear  from  you  on  this  subject,  and  sincerely  hoping  that  there  may  be  no  irrec- 
oncilable difference  of  opinion  upon  a  question  of  growing  importance,  I  am,  respectfully, 

E.  C.  MARSHALL,  Attorney-General. 

No  reply  to  this  letter  to  Mr.  Boggs  has  ever  been  seen  by  me,  but  since 
the  object  of  the  correspondence  was  to  show  the  position  of  the  Attorney- 
(leneral  on  the  question,  it  was  not  necessary. 

Thereupon  some  fifty  subpoenas  were  issued  and  served  upon  our  trades- 
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men,  workmen,  and  others  connected  with  the  business  mentioned,  in 
which  complaint  was  made  against  the  employment  of  convict  labor. 

Before  entering  upon  the  investigation,  I,  as  the  Commissioner,  made  the 
following  statement,  viz.: 

Under  Section  3,  Subdivision  11,  of  an  Act  to  support  and  establish  a  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Commissioner  of  this  bureau  to  ascertain  the  number, 
condition,  and  nature  of  the'employments  of  the  inmates  of  the  State  Prisons,  county  jails, 
and  reformatory  institutions,  and  to  what  extent  their  employment  comes  in  competition 
with  the  labor  of  mechanics,  artisans,  and  laborers  outside  of  these  institutions.  That  is 
one  of  the  duties  assigned  to  this  office,  which  it  becomes  my  duty  to  investigate,  and  by 
virtue  of  that  provision  in  the  law,  I  am  now  commencing  my  examination  on  that  sub- 
ject. Under  Article  X,  Section  6,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State,  after  the  first  day  of 
January,  1882,  the  labor  of  convicts  shall  not  be  let  by  contract  to  any  person,  copartner- 
ship, company,  or  corporation,  and  the  Legislature  shall  by  law  provide  for  the  working 
of  convicts  for  the  benefit  of  the  State.  Now,  under  that  provision  of  the  Constitution, 
the  Legislature,  by  an  Act  to  define,  regulate,  and  govern  the  State  Prisons  of  California, 
approved  April  15,  1880,  passed  a  law,  of  which  Section  21,  Section  23,  and  Section  25,  bear 
upon  that  subject.  [Reads  Sections  21,  23,  and  25.]  Those  are  the  sections  that  bear  upon 
this  question.  Now,  we  notified  the  State  Prison  authorities  of  San  Quentin  to  furnish  us 
copies  of  proposals  which  they  have  entered  into  or  which  they  have  entertained,  with  dif- 
ferent manufacturing  establishments.  They  have  furnished  this  office  with  two  copies,  and 
I  take  it  for  granted  those  are  only  two  of  the  contracts,  and  we  have  written  for  further 
information.  One  is  a  contract,  or  a  proposal,  whatever  they  may  call  it,  which  is  made 
by  the  California  Furniture  Comi^any.  [Reads  copy  of  contract  with  the  California  Furni- 
ture Company.]  They  furnished  us  that,  and  then  they  furnished  us  also  a  proposition — 
copy  of  proposition  made  to  J.  C.  Johnson  &  Co.,  in  relation  to  the  tanning  of  hides. 
[Reads  proposition  made  to  J.  C.  Johnson  &  Co.]  Now,  I  make  this  statement  to  show 
what  has  been  done  for  the  purpose  of  instituting  this  investigation,  and  I  will  say,  briefly, 
that  I  am  .anxious  to  hear  both  sides;  that  this  question  has  been  thoroughly  ventilated 
in  many  of  the  Eastern  States— New  Jer.sey,  Ohio,  New  York,  and  most  of  the  Eastern 
States ;  for  instance,  in  Massachusetts,  as  early  as  1878,  the  Legislature  passed  a  resolution, 
which  is  as  follows,  upon  this  question :     [Reads.] 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  is  hereby  authorized  to  make  a  full 
investigation  as  to  the  kind  and  amount  of  work  performed  at  the  penal  institutions  of 
this  State,  and  as  to  all  facts  pertaining  to  the  same,  and  to  recommend  such  legislation 
as  is  advisable,  to  prevent  competition  between  said  labor  and  other  industries  of  this 
State,  and  report  the  same  to  the  next  General  Assembl}\" 

In  New  York  the  question  of  convict  labor  was  agitated  by  the  people,  so  much  so  that 
the  Legislature  submitted  to  the  people  last  fall  whether  they  would  do  away  with  con- 
vict labor,  and  on  a  vote  of  (i73,000— the  largest  vote  ever  cast  for  an  amendment — they 
gave  a  majority  of  138,000  for  the  abolition  of  contracting  convict  labor.  So  it  is  no  new 
question,  and  it  is  one,  I  think,  very  properly  we  should  investigate. 

The  testimony  taken  was  voluminous.  Part  of  the  investigation  was 
devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  question  whether  the  system  of  conduct- 
ing the  State  Prisons  interfered  with  the  discipline,  but  as  that  is  foreign 
to  your  interrogatory  I  will  pass  over  that.  The  question  was  fully  con- 
sidered by  all  sides,  pro  and  con,  and  after  the  formal  investigation  was 
closed,  informal  discussions  were  held,  in  which  every  branch  of  the  subject 
was  ventilated  and  its  bearing  touched  upon. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  subjectls  one  of  the  most  abstruse  and  complex 
in  modern  legislation.  In  this  conclusion  I  am  well  supported  by  the  fol- 
lowing opinions: 

In  the  second  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  Illinois, 
I  find  the  following  upon  the  question,  viz.: 

The  employment  of  the  criminals  of  the  State  in  our  two  penitentiaries,  under  contract- 
ors, who  secure  their  services  at  low  rates  of  wages,  and  thus  are  enabled  to  place  the 
products  of  that  labor  in  the  market  frequently  at  ruinously  competitive  prices,  consti- 
tutes an  injustice  alike  to  the  manufacturers  and  to  the  honest  workingmen  of  the  State, 
against  which  they  make  constant  and  earnest  protest. 

It  is  recognized  that  on  humanitarian,  sanitary,  and  other  grounds,  occupation  of  some 
kind  should  be  given  to  State  prisoners  ;  but  it  is  objected  that  under  the  present  system 
the  labor  of  convicts  is  so  contracted  as  to  operate  injuriously  upon  many  skilled  occu- 
pations in  civil  life,  by  rendering  a  reduction  in  wages  necessary  to  enable  employers  to 
compete  with  penitentiary  contractors.  The  plea  urged  in  support  of  this  system,  that  it 
renders  our  penal  institutions  nearly  or  quite  self-supporting,  is  not  recognized  as  either 
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justifying  the  system  or  as  constituting  a  permanent  desideratum  in  public  policy.  The 
welfare  of  the  industrious  and  honest  citizen  is  of  higher  import  to  the  State  than  any 
merely  economical  consideration  in  administering  the  affairs  of  its  penal  institutions.  By 
the  contract  system  the  cost  of  the  criminals  of  the  State  is  indirectly  imposed,  in  une- 
qual measure,  upon  those  least  able  to  bear  it — upon  the  workingmen  themselves,  who  are 
compelled  to  compete  with  prison  labor  in  order  that  the  prisons  nuiy  be  made  self-sup- 
porting. 

Among  the  suggestions  urged  as  partial  remedies,  at  least,  for  this  evil,  is  the  employ- 
ment of  convicts  under  prison  management,  the  goods  manufactured  to  be  sold  at  market 
rates,  and  the  profits,  if  any,  to  accrue  to  the  prisoners  upon  their  discharge,  or  to  their 
families  during  incarceration,  or  to  the  State.  Another  is  theemploj'ment  of  convicts,  so 
far  as  possible,  upon  public  works  involving  but  little  skill,  as  in  the  manufacture  of 
macadam  for  a  system  of  public  highways.  Still  another  comes  from  the  Warden  of  the 
new  Southern  Penitentiary,  who  urges  that  prisoners  at  that  institution  be  employed  in 
the  making  of  brick  and  quarrying  of  stone,  for  which  the  opportunities  at  Chester  are 
specially  good,  rather  than  in  the  more  skilled  occupations  under  contractors. 

In  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Michigan  State  Bureau  of  Statistics,  the 
following  is  said,  viz.: 

HOW  SHALL  THEY  BE  EMPLOYED? 

The  people  of  this  State  have  embraced  in  the  Constitution  this  provision : 

"No  mechanical  trade  shall  hereafter  be  taught  to  convicts  in  the  State  Prison  of  this 
State,  except  the  manufacture  of  those  articles  of  which  the  chief  supply  for  home  con- 
sumption is  imported  from  other  States  and  countries." 

Irrespective  of  the  question  of  the  wisdom  or  unwisdom-  of  such  a  provision,  it  is  never- 
theless a  part  of  the  organic  law,  and  it  is  at  least  questionable  whether  the  State  should 
not  submit  the  question  of  its  propriety  to  the  people  before  violating  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  a  constitution  which  it  expects  the  people  to  respect. 

Concede  that  they  should  be  employed,  yet  the  object  of  their  employment  is  not  alone 
pecuniary  profit  to  the  State.  The  mental,  moral,  and  physical  condition  of  the  prisoner 
during  his  detention  and  at  the  time  of  his  discharge,  has  entered  largely  into  the  question 
of  the  policy  of  his  employment.  The  desire  to  make  these  institutions  in  a  measure 
reformatory  as  well  as  punitory,  and  that  the  State  may  to  some  extent  be  relieved  of  the 
burden  of  the  support  of  criminals,  together  led  to  their  employment. 

The  purpose  of  the  detention  of  a  prisoner  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  while  the  deten- 
tion continues;  the  short  time  prisoners  should  be  subjected  to  reformatory  or  educa- 
tional treatment  as  well  as  the  long-timer. 

If  in  thirty  days  a  convict  can  be  instructed  in  the  alphabet  of  any  industrial  art,  to 
•which  he  can  turn  his  energies  after  his  discharge,  or  if  he  can  be  taught  that  industry  is 
the  best  policy,  he  should  be  so  directed,  even  at  a  cost  to  the  State. 

The  manufacturer  complains  that  the  articles  manufactured  in  our  penal  institutions 
couie  into  competition  with  goods  which  he  manufactures,  and  the  wage-worker  insists 
that  the  wage  market  is  being  further  depressed  by  convict  labor,  sold  for  less  than  will 
support  the  convicts  while  engaged  in  it,  or  its  product  sold  for  less  than  free  labor  can 
produce  it. 

It  has  occurred  to  us  that  these  results  are  felt,  because  of  the  contract  system,  whereby 
the  contractor  obtains  a  great  advantage  over  other  manufacturers,  and  because  where 
the  contract  system  does  not  prevail,  the  institution  is  being  carried  on  with  unlimited 
capital  and  credit,  with  large  buildings  and  capacity,  without  taxes,  as  a  great  manufac- 
turing enterprise,  where  the  cost  of  maintenance  is  from  eleven  to  nineteen  cents  per  day, 
and  where,  for  a  large  percentage  f)f  its  operatives,  it  receives  pay  for  their  board  at  a  rate 
which  covers,  if  not  exceeds,  the  expense  of  their  maintenance,  and  that  if  the  contract 
system  were  abolished,  and  these  institutions  operated  with  a  view  to  the  reformation  of 
their  inmates,  as  corrective  schools  rather  than  manufactories,  treating  their  labor  as 
labor  should  be  regarded,  not  only  in  prison  but  out  of  it,  as  an  incident,  as  a  means— not 
an  end — there  would  be  less  cause  for  complaint. 

CONTRACT   SYSTEM. 

The  contract  system  should  be  abolished,  because : 

First — The  contractor  has  no  interest  in  the  prison  except  in  his  ability  to  produce. 
The  prisoner  is  the  ward  of  the  State.  His  employment  is  a  means,  not  an  end,  and  no 
contractor  with  arbitrary  rules  as  to  time,  etc.,  should  come  between  the  prisoner  and 
the  State.  The  incentive  to  labor  should  be  shortened  terms,  care  for  dependents,  and 
payment  of  a  stipend  when  discharged.  These  men  are  required  to  work  an  average  of 
ten  hours  per  day  for  the  year— eight  and  one  half  hours  in  midwinter,  and  eleven  and 
one  half  hours  in  midsummer,  and  they  work  diligently.  They  haven't  the  relief  incident 
to  outdoor  labor — no  rainy  days;  all  their  time  is  employed  except  nights  and  Sundays. 

I  Is  it  not  idle  to  expect  reformatory  or  educational  influences  to  be  exerted,  except  those 
incident  to  industry,  or  to  operate  upon  men  who  work  ten  hours  per  day?  The  inmates 
are  tired,  the  keepers  have  been  with  the  men  all  day,  and  the  Warden  or  Superintendent 
has  been  engrossed  with  the  management  of  the  financial  and  commercial  transactions 
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Second — The  sale  of  the  product  should  be  regulated  by  the  State. 

Third — If  there  is  any  profit  in  his  employment,  it  should  not  go  to  the  contractor.  If 
the  contract  system  is  retained,  the  State  should  own  the  plant  and  machinery,  as  well  as 
the  shops,  and  thus  open  a  wider  field  for  competition. 

The  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics  for  1882-83  of  Penn- 
sylvania follows  in  a  similar  strain.  It  first  speaks  of  imported  contract 
labor,  charging  that  contractors  through  agents  import  pauper  labor  from 
Europe,  and  declares  that  this  is  not  only  rank  injustice  to  the  working 
people  of  the  commonwealth,  but  that  the  competition  created  by  the 
importation  of  these  ignorant  and  degraded  paupers,  lowers  the  social  and 
moral  position  of  the  home  workingman. 

To  the  contractor,  the  gain  is  but  for  a  moment,  while  the  e\dl  to  the 
community  is  lasting,  and  the  contract  system  is  a  blow  at  the  interest  of 
both  labor  and  capital. 

Appljdng  these  remarks  to  the  subject  of  convict  labor,  the  chief  of  the 
bureau  writes  as  follows: 

CONVICT  C0NTR.4^CT  LABOR. 

The  same  objections  are  urged  against  the  system  of  convict  contract  labor  in  our  pris- 
ons and  penitentiaries,  and  is  a  subject  which  has  agitated  the  minds  of  the  working 
classes  in  a  number  of  the  leading  manufacturing  States  for  a  number  of  years.  It  has, 
in  fact,  the  same  effect  in  lowering  the  standard  of  wages  and  depriving  the  honest  work- 
ingman of  the  just  reward  of  his  labor,  whilst  there  is  not  the  same  appearance  of  reason 
to  justify  it.  Two  reasons,  among  others,  have  been  given  in  justification  of  contract 
labor:  1.  The  reduction  of  prison  expenses,  and  the  relief  from  general  taxation  to  that 
extent;  and  2.  The  elevation  of  the  criminal  by  occupying  his  time  in  a  useful  and  honor- 
able pursuit;  by  promoting  in  him  habits  of  industry,  and  in  so  educating  him  that  at 
the  end  of  his  term  of  imprisonment  he  will  have  acquired  the  habits,  knowledge,  and 
disposition  which  will  enable  him  to  earn  an  honest  living.  It  has  been  found,  however, 
that  the  convict  contract  system  tends  to  degrade,  not  elevate,  the  prisoner.  The  con- 
tractor, holding  his  labor  in  contempt  and  actuated  solely  by  his  own  selfish  purposes, 
treats  the  prisoner  as  outside  the  pale  of  humanity.  The  direct  expense  is  saved  to  the 
State,  but  the  degradation  of  the  prisoner  is  increa.sed.  The  practical  effect  of  prison 
competition  has  been  found  to  he  the  production  of  articles  at  so  small  a  cost  as  to  defy 
the  competition  of  honest  and  law-abiding  labor.  The  standard  of  honest  wages  is  preju- 
diced, governed,  and  controlled  by  criminal  labor.  Under  the  convict  contract  system, 
capital  which  regards  labor  as  a  brutal  machine,  obtains  an  advantage  over  capital  which 
employs  honest  men  and  seeks  to  elevate  and  benefit  the  working  classes.  The  evils 
resulting  to  the  working  people  by  the  introduction  of  the  unfair  competition  of  imported 
pauper  labor,  are  the  same  as  from  contract  convict  labor,  whilst  the  objection  of  such 
importation  is  solely  a  temporary  advantage  gained  by  the  contractor. 

The  foregoing  extracts,  I  am  satisfied,  afiford  all  the  evidence  that  is 
needed  to  con^dnce  your  committee  of  the  very  great  importance  of  the 
subject  of  con\dct  labor,  and  I  further  say  that  it  forms  a  major  part  of 
every  report  made  b}'  the  other  Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics  throughout  the 
country. 

After  a  due  and  just  consideration  of  all  the  matters  and  facts  brought 
before  me,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  law  aiming  to  do  away 
with  the  e^'il  has  not  yet  been  successfull}'  carried  out  and  enforced.  In  a 
sense  the  matter  stands  thus:  Prior  to  the  Act  of  1880,  which  went  into 
effect  on  the  first  day  of  Januar}-.  1882,  a  few  firms  practically  controlled 
the  prison  at  San  Quentin  by  contracting  to  furnish  the  convicts  with  labor 
at  so  much  a  day. 

This  was  seen  to  be  wrong,  and  by  the  provisions  of  said  Act  the  contract 
system  was  done  away  with,  and  in  lieu  thereof  it  was  ordered  that  the 
State  should  supply  the  labor  and  motive  power  to  whoever  wished  to  en- 
gage them,  and  then  that  the  product  should  be  sold  at  a  reasonable  rate. 

Practically  this  idea  and  order  has  not  been  carried  out,  and  the  old 
contract  system  is  still  as  active  as  it  ever  was,  although  under  a  different 
name. 

Instead  of  contracting  to  pay  so  much  per  day  for  convict  labor,  the 
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firms  who  now  make  use  of  a  State  institution  contract  to  pay  so  much  for 
the  product  of  that  labor. 

The  result  proves  that  the  evil  complained  of  under  the  contract  labor 
system,  viz.,  that  of  firms  paying  a  very  low  rate  of  wages,  were  enabled  to 
have  made  for  them  articles  at  such  a  price  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
any  other  manufacturer,  who  was  not  enjoying  the  benefits  of  such  a  con- 
tract, to  produce  similar  goods  at  any  thing  approaching  a  similar  price. 

Under  the  present  system  a  few  firms  contract  to  take  from  the  prisons 
all  goods  that  are  manufactured  there,  at  certain  prices;  but  these  prices, 
like  the  wages  they  paid,  are  so  low  that  they  once  more  receive  their  goods 
at  a  rate  which  enables  them  to  place  the  goods  upon  the  market  at  a  figure 
which  no  outside  firm  can  compete  with. 

What  difference  does  it  make,  then,  whether  the  firms  pay  a  certain  wage 
or  pay  a  certain  price  for  the  product,  when  wage  and  price  are  both  so  low 
as  to  be  ruinous? 

Whether  it  was  per  day  or  price  per  piece,  the  result  is  exactly  the  same. 
It  is  simply  a  case  of  evasion,  by  which  the  poor  workingman,  who  is  not 
in  the  State  Prison,  is  being  rapidly  driven  out  of  employment  and  ground 
down  to  starvation  wages.  The  qviestion  here  arises,  how  does  the  State 
fare  in  this  case  of  change  without  alteration  ? 

My  opinion  is  that  the  State  fares  worse  than  ever.  The  firms  doing  the 
business  at  the  prisons  have  not  afforded  me  any  opportunity  to  disprove 
this,  although  I  have  made  every  effort  to  get  such  information  on  that 
matter  as  could  be  had,  as  regards  to  furniture  business. 

The  non-success  in  that  direction,  so  far  as  the  contractors  were  con- 
cerned, has  been  partially  offset  by  my  success  in  procuring,  from  an  outside 
source,  a  schedule  of  prices  paid  by  the  sash,  door,  and  blind  contractors 
at  said  prison. 

I  refer  to  the  following  letter,  furnished  me  by  one  of  the  largest  manu- 
facturing companies,  in  the  same  line,  in  this  State: 

*  *  *  Regarding  the  disadvantageous  relation  occupied  by  manufacturers  employing 
free  white  skilled  labor,  in  competition  with  convict  labor  producing  the  same  articles  at 
California  State  Prison,  the  situation  can  be  best  illustrated  b}'  a  statement  showing  the 
operations  of  a  single  month,  and  comparing  same  with  the  cost  of  a  similar  output  man- 
ufactured by  free  white  labor,  men  and  boys,  outside  the  prison  walls.  For  example,  take 
the  ascertained  monthly  result  in  the  case  of  California  Door  Company,  occupying  nearly 
one  half  the  prison  shops  and  manufacturing  facilities.  The  State  furnishes  a  brick 
building  60x200  feet,  four  stories,  with  power,  shafting,  elevators,  etc.;  also  space  for  piling 
lumber,  drying  kilns,  and  heating  facilities.  For  the  month  of  June  the  articles  turned 
out,  at  prices  opposite  each  item,  were  very  nearly  as  follows: 

11,500  doors  all  kinds,  average  24  cents .$2,760  00 

8,000  pairs  IJ  and  U  sashes,  average  13  cents 1,040  00 

1,500  pairs  outside  blinds,  25  cents 375  00 

750  sets  inside  blinds,  75  cents 562  50 

1,000  transoms,  5  cents. _..  50  00 

14,787  50 
State  paid  for  supervising  free  labor,  say -..      1,300  00 

Leaving  net  amount  received  for  month -. $3,487  50 

Out  of  this,  take  for  rent  of  land  occupied  by  lumber,  rent  of  these  immense 
shops,  cost  of  power,  wear  and  tear,  etc.,  a  low  estimate  would  be,  per  month..        700  00 

Leaving  to  the  State  for  convict  labor .$2,7S7  50 

Number  of  convicts  employed,  estimated  on  a  pro  rata  basis  of  other  months,  would  be 
295;  the  amount  received  oy  State  per  convict  per  day  for  26  working  days  being  less  than 
38  cents  each.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  State  maintains  these  prisoners  at  an 
alleged  cost  of  44  cents  each  per  day,  the  money  result  above  shown  seems  grossly  inade- 
quate. These  convicts,  it  is  admitted,  do  good  work.  They  are  allowed  10  cents  per  day 
each  for  good  performance,  in  the  shape  of  a  fortnightly  credit  of  $1  20  each  at  commis- 
sary's store;  supposed  to  be  paid  by  door  company.  This  "douceur"  of  10  cents  per  day 
is  understood  as  an  additional  sweetener  to  California  prison  life,  making  the  California 
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state  Prison  all  the  more  fashionable  and  pleasant  as  a  resort  for  criminals,  small  and 
large.  That  it  is,  in  that  respect,  altogether  too  popular,  is  evidenced  by  the  very  large 
proportion  of  our  population  seeking  its  fine  accommodation.  Aside  from  shorter  hours, 
these  convicts  doubtless  produce  as  much  per  man  as  would  average  hands  in  similar 
establishments  outside  the  prison.  No  comparison  can  be  made  with  any  factory  as  large 
in  this  State,  as  none  could  exist  while  this  remains.  It  may  be  safely  estimated  that  the 
payroll  of  a  similar  establishment,  working  free  white  men  and  boys,  and  making  the 
.same  monthly  output,  would  be  at  least  three  and  a  half  times  (for  the  same  work)  the 
amount  received  bv  the  State  for  convict  labor,  boarded  and  clothed  by  the  State.  Regard- 
ing a  statement  of" Warden  Shirley,  made  hist  April  before  Hon.  Commissioner  of  Califor- 
nia Bureau  Labor  Statistics,  that  "  State  Prison  productions  of  doors,  sash,  and  blinds  was 
less  than  one  per  cent  of  home  consumption,"  it  was  then  more  than  one  third,  and  has 
for  several  months  been  more  than  one  half  of  all  the  factory  products  of  that  line  of 
goods  within  the  State  of  California. 

As  regards  the  prices  paid  for  the  product  of  the  harness  and  tannery 
departments,  I  was  successful  in  getting  them,  but  not  in  such  detailed 
form  as  could  be  wished  for. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  prices  paid  by  the  firms  for  prison  labor  in  tan- 
ning leather,  per  side,  viz.: 

Alum  leather.. 2.5  cents  per  side. 

Skirting  leather 34  cents  per  side. 

Harness  leather -  4(i  cents  per  side. 

Putting  sheep  skins  through H  per  hundred. 

And  the  prices  paid  the  trade  are  given  in  the  following  statement,  viz.: 

Be>-icia,  Cal.,  March  4, 1884. 
To  J.  S.  Enos,  Commissioner  Labor  Bureau: 
Cost  of  labor  for  making  collar  leather,  per  side: 

Labor  in  beam  house $0  15 

Labor  in  tanyard --- --  ^ 

Labor  in  splitting  and  shaving 8 

Labor  in  scouring 4 

Labor  in  setting  and  stuffing --- 6 

Labor  in  blacking ^ 

Labor  in  finishing ■* 

:fO  51 

Add  to  this  insurance,  taxes,  night  watch,  engineer,  teamsters,  incidentals— such  as 
machine  oil,  all  repairs — it  will  actually  make  the  cost,  say — 

As  enumerated  above -51  cents  per  side. 

The  added  expenses 20  cents  per  side. 

Total "1  cents  per  side. 

These  are  bedrock  prices. 

Cost  of  skirting  leather: 

For  labor  in  beam  house -- $0  18 

Yov  labor  in  yard 9 

For  labor  in  skiving... fi 

For  labor  in  scouring ^ 

For  labor  in  setting  and  stuffing.. 8 

For  labor  in  finishing -  ^ 

%Q  51 
Add  to  this  enumerated  items  in  No.  1,  and  the  cost  per  side  will  be  71  cents. 

For  harness  leather,  per  side : 

Beam  house. ?0  18 

Yard. 9 

Shaving ^ 

Scouring ^ 

Setting  and  stuffing 9 

Blacking 9 

Finishing " 

10  66 
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Add  to  this  expense  as  per  list  No.  1,  which  must  take  phice  on  all  grades  of  leather  the 
same,  and  we  find  that  SO  cents  per  side  is  the  actual  cost  of  common  harness  per  side,  as 
far  as  labor  is  concerned. 

Labor  on  alum-tanned  leather,  per  side : 

Beam  house i?0  15 

Yard 7 

yetting  and  stuffing 5 

Finishing fi 

Pleasuring  and  guju 2 

.^0  35 
Add  to  the  above - 17 


"Which  is  the  actual  cost  per  side  for  alum  leather. 
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Dear  Sir:  I  have  this  day  sent  to  your  office  cost  of  making  leather  outside  the  State 
Prison,  at  wages  ranging  from  $2  00  to  $2  50  per  day.  This  statement  will  bear  the  light  of 
day,  as  1  am  willing  to  submit  the  prices  or  cost  per  side  to  any  three  practical  tanners  of 
this  State. 

You  will  see  by  this  statement  that  the  Prison  Commissioners  are  offering  to  do  the 
work  at  ruinously  low  prices.    The  State  would  not  get  more  than  hoard  for  the  men  at 
the  rates  they  work  the  convicts  at  San  Quentin. 
Verv  respectfullv  vours, 

'   '  J.  E.  BROWN  &  CO. 

The  product  of  boots  and  shoes,  tinware,  and  clothing  are  made  b}'  the 
con^-icts  for  the  use  of  the  convicts,  and  not  being  put  on  the  market,  does 
not  come  within  your  interrogatory:  while  the  jute  factory,  being  a  State 
industry,  belongs  to  a  branch  also  not  embraced  within  your  interrogator}'. 

The  follo\\-ing  is  a  list  or  statement  of  the  number  of  prisoners  confined 
in  the  State  Prisons  of  our  State,  and  their  various  employments,  according 
to  the  latest  statistics  in  this  office,  siz.: 

STATE   PRISON    AT   SAX    QUEXTIX. 

On  the  first  of  September,  viz.: 

Chair  department,  103 ;  door  department,  191;  jute  mill,  288;  tannery  department,  13; 
harness  department,  2');  foundry  department,  8;  engineer  department,  15;  general  kitchen, 
45;  hospital  kitchen.  6;  outside  kitchen,  15;  laundry  department,  29;  house  servants,  37; 
scavengers,  10;  sweepers.  13;  whitewashers,  7 ;  tailor  shop,  12 ;  shoe  shop,  12;  cooper  shop, 
1;  paint  shop,  5 ;  tin  shop,  4;  carpenter  shop,  3;  barber  shop,  10;  vegetable  gardens,  8 ; 
flower  gardens,  4;  chicken  ranch,  2;  hog  ranch,  1;  brickj-ard,  74;  Captain  of  Yard's  office, 
4;  Turnkey's  office,  4;  Warden's  office,  4 ;  Clerk's  office,  2;  Commissary  Department,  7; 
cell  and  room  tenders,  30;  blacksmiths,  6;  stables,  18;  coal  yard,  1 ;  upholsterer,!;  belt 
maker,  1;  "hoodoo"  (general  work),  40;  lumber  yard,  9 ;  library,  7  ;  hospital  nurses,  2; 
patients  in  hospital,  11 ;  door  tenders,  6;  gate  tenders,  8 ;  cripples  and  imbeciles,  25 ;  dentist, 
1;  physician's  office,  1;  females,  13;  unemployed,  none.    Total  number  of  prisoners,  1,143. 

STATE   PRISOX    AT    FOLSOM. 

There  are  479  prisoners  on  the  register  of  the  prison  at  this  date.  They  are  employed 
in  the  granite  quarries  in  the  prison  yard,  and  in  the  improvement  of  the  prison  tract ; 
and  also  in  the  various  occupations  needed  for  the  carrying  on  of  a  prison.  For  the  offices 
and  stores,  messengers,  bed  makers,  and  hospital,  20 ;  invalids  or  incanables,  15 ;  tailor 
shop,  fi;  shoe  shop,  2;  butcher  shop,  1 ;  carpenter  shop,  7;  tin  shop,  3;  olacksmith  shop, 
17;  wagon  and  repair  shop.  2;  paint  shop,  4;  plumbers,  2;  engineer  department,  12;  gas- 
house,  stable,  wood  sawyers,  wood  carriers,  sweepers,  general  help  in  prison,  cell  tenders, 
whitewashers,  officers'  dining-room  and  kitchen,  prisoners'  dining-rooms  and  kitchens, 
gardeners,  freight  handlers,  water  carriers,  lamplighters,  teamsters,  night  cooks,  gate 
tenders,  113;  laundry,  12:  barbers,  rope-room,  riggers,  wood  choppers,  ox  drivers,  graders, 
tool  carriers,  37;  wall  builders,  5;  stone-cutters,  30;  rough  dressers,  30;  derrick  men,  20; 
quarrymen  and  shovelers,  141.  There  are  none  unemployed,  except  those  noted  as  "in- 
valids or  incapables,"  and  these  are  men  who  are  crippled,  or  of  unsound  mind,  or  con- 
valescing patients.  There  are  but  two  in  the  hospital,  and  one  is  the  nurse.  The  prisoners 
labor  diligently,  and  show  an  interest  in  their  work.  Every  man  who  is  able  to  work  is 
'Muployed;  the  one  female  prisoner  is  also  employed  in  the  Turnkej^'s  office  and  as  seam- 
- 1  ress." 

This  system.  Avhich  is  called  the  contract  or  proposition  system,  does  an 
injury  to  both  workingmen  and  manufacturers. 
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The  injury  to  the  workingmen  is  that  for  the  making  of  certain  classes 
of  goods  a  wage  is  paid  that  those  on  the  outside  cannot  afford  to  work  for. 
The  injury  to  the  manufacturer  is  that  these  goods  are  produced  at  a  cost 
which  is  altogether  below  that  entailed  in  the  ordinar}^  cost  of  production. 

It  is  true  that  the  firms  who  do  business  with  the  State  Prison  furnish 
the  material,  pay  the  skilled  labor — that  is,  the  foreman  and  their  assist- 
ants— pay  for  freight  and  hauling,  and  in  one  instance  own  the  machinery; 
but  all  these,  leaving  the  low  prices  out  of  consideration,  do  not  place  the 
non-contracting  firms  on  equal  terms  with  those  whose  propositions  have 
been  accepted. 

These  employers  of  prison  labor  pay  no  rent  for  warehouses,  factories, 
etc.,  and  were  put  to  no  expense  in  erecting  them  ;  have  no  insurance  to 
meet,  and  no  taxes  to  pay. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  holders  of  these  propositions  enjoy  their  privileges 
in  legal  and  due  form,  and  that  every  effort  has  been  made  on  the  part  of 
the  State  officials  to  secure  the  best  prices  for  the  products. 

Whether  this  has  been  done,  or  is  the  case,  it  is  not  in  the  pro\dnce  of 
this  office  to  determine;  at  any  rate,  it  should  be  a  legislative  matter  for 
inquiry,  and  I  so  recommend  it,  as  well,  also,  the  financial  part  of  the 
question,  so  far  as  the  State's  interest  is  concerned,  as  I  think  that  it  would 
be  an  interesting  inquiry  to  ascertain  how  the  expenses  and  receipts  under 
the  present  system  compare  with  those  of  the  old. 

Coming  to  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  of  our  State 
and  those  who  legislated  upon  it,  I  will  say  that  their  very  intentions  were 
that  the  State  of  California  should  work  its  prisoners  on  its  own  account. 
To  sustain  this  view,  I  will  state  that  during  the  prevalence  of  the  old  sys- 
tem, and  at  the  session  of  the  Legislature  of  1873-74,  an  Act  was  passed 
which  pro^^ded  that  the  State  should  work  the  prisoners  on  its  own  account. 
The  Act,  as  passed,  raised  the  price  of  convict  labor  to  the  sum  of  one 
dollar  and  ten  cents  per  day. 

Newton  Booth,  Governor  of  the  State  at  that  time,  for  some  reason  at 
this  time  unknown  to  me,  vetoed  the  bill. 

Prior  to  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  veto  of  the  bill  by  Governor  Booth,  it 
was  met  with  the  hearty  concurrence  of  every  member  of  the  State  Prison 
Committee  of  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature,  but  after  the  veto,  and  at  a 
joint  meeting  of  the  committees,  to  which  Governor  Booth  and  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Pacheco(also  acting  as  Warden  of  the  State  Prison  at  San  Quen- 
tin)  were  invited,  and  there  was  a  di^'ision  of  sentiment  between  those 
two  gentlemen,  Mr.  Pacheco  reasoning  that  the  proposition  should  be  given 
a  chance,  or  trial,  claiming  that  on  no  account  could  it  be  detrimental  to 
the  interests  of  the  State,  yet  the  bill  failed  to  become  a  law,  and  the 
matter  dropped  for  a  time. 

The  next  move  in  the  wa}'  of  legislation  is  hereinbefore  fully  set  forth. 

After  examining  this  question  extensively,  ever  since  my  attention  has 
been  called  to  it,  I  believe  that  I  can  demonstrate  beyond  a  doubt  that  the 
State  can  (as  the  Constitution  and  law  directs)  successfully  employ  the 
labor  of  these  convicts  for  its  own  benefit. 

The  contract  system  is,  in  my  opinion,  destructive  to  prison  discipline. 
I  am  borne  out  in  this  respect  by  such  writers  as  Pillsbury  and  De  Tocque- 
ville,  who  are  well  informed  on  the  subject. 

De  Tocqueville  says  that  the  contract  labor  system  will  lead  to  a  total 
ruin  of  prison  discipline. 

Judge  Powers,  in  his  works,  says  the  mode  of  employing  comdcts  is 
attended  with  considerable  danger  to  the  discipline  of  the  prison  in  bring- 
ing convicts  in  contact  with  the  contractors  or  their  agents,  therefore  it  is  a 
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necessary  consequence  that  the  State  must  be  loser  by  this  contract  sys- 
tem. Contractors  get  the  labor  of  three  con%dcts  for  about  the  same  price 
they  could  get  one  free  man,  and  yet  each  convict  performs  at  least  three 
quarters  as  much  work  as  a  free  man. 

Putting  these  elements  together,  the  case  stands  thus:  The  labor  of 
twelve  convicts  will  cost  no  more  than  the  labor  of  four  free  men,  yet  the 
convicts  will  do  nine  days'  work  while  the  others  do  four;  thus  every  dol- 
lar paid  to  convict  labor  will  produce  as  much  as  two  dollars  and  twenty- 
five  cents  expended  in  free  man  labor;  therefore  the  State  must  be  the  loser 
by  the  contract  system  which  sells  the  labor  of  these  convicts  at  so  much 
less  than  the  same  labor  can  be  obtained  elsewhere.  It  is  a  burden  upon 
free  laborers  for  the  State  to  contract  the  labors  of  these  prisoners. 

In  the  first  place,  the  contract  svstem  amounts  to  an  absolute  mono}X)ly, 
from  the  very  fact  that  the  contractor  owns  and  holds  the  whole  of  the 
labor  of  said  convicts  and  their  products.  They  are  established  in  their 
business,  and  no  one  else  can  come  in.  They  can  regulate  their  prices  so 
as  to  keep  out  all  other  parties.  Contractors  sometimes  combine  to  keep 
down  the  rates  to  be  paid  for  prison  labor.  When  the  Folsom  Branch 
Prison  was  to  be  built,  certain  contractors  paid  the  others  certain  stipulated 
sums  on  condition  that  they  decline  to  put  in  bids,  thus  obtaining  the  con- 
^dcts  at  much  lower  price  than  they  otherwise  could. 

Former  Wardens  of  our  State  Prisons,  and  Wardens  and  Superintend- 
ents of  eastern  prisons,  say  that  if  the  contract  system  was  abolished  in 
the  prisons,  the  prison  labor  could  be  managed  in  an  advantageous  man- 
ner and  considerable  revenue  earned  for  the  State,  and  without  any  com- 
petition with  free  labor. 

The  eminent  n*ien  who  have  had  experience  in  this  matter  say  so,  among 
them  being  Miller,  Wood,  Brockway,  and  Mr.  Seymour,  ex-Warden  of  the 
Sing  Sing  Prison. 

In  the  Clinton  State  Prison  contract  labor  has  been  abolished.  The 
same  can  be  said  of  New  York,  Wisconsin,  and  even  in  England  we  find 
that  the  contract  system  has  been  abolished. 

The  only  objection  to  abolishing  the  contract  system,  and  that  was  urged 
against  the  clause  in  our  Constitution  by  the  few  who  opposed  the  clause, 
was  that  the  couA-icts  would  be  kept  in  idleness  for  more  than  a  year,  or 
until  the  necessary  preparations  could  be  made.  But  those  who  did  so 
oppose  it  were  willing  to,  and  did  give  an  expression  in  favor  of  abolishing 
the  S3'stem  of  contract  labor,  and  were  in  favor  of  working  the  convicts  as 
much  as  possible  for  the  benefit  of  the  State,  by  which  the  whole  of  the 
people  would  be  benefited. 

This  whole  system  is  wrong.  The  labor  of  these  convicts  goes  for  mere 
nothing. 

The  laboring  classes  of  our  State,  both  single  and  those  ha\'ing  families 
to  support,  cannot  compete  successfully,  or  at  all,  against  such  things. 

Having  presented  as  clear  and  complete  a  statement  of  the  matter  as 
possible,  I  beg  now  to  offer  to  your  honorable  body,  through  you,  gentlemen, 
as  its  committee,  the  recommendations  as  to  the  future  policy  of  utilizing 
conxdct  labor,  that  I  have  already  made  to  his  Excellency  George  Stone- 
man  and  the  Twenty-sixth  Legislature. 

This  is  as  far  as  the  duties  of  my  office  extend,  although  at  any  and  all 
times  I  am,  and  always  have  been,  willing  to  transcend  said  duties  when- 
ever it  is  a  benefit  and  advantage  to  the  laboring  classes  of  our  State;  but 
in  your  case  all  that  I  can  say  upon  the  matter  is  herein  contained,  and 
my  recommendations  aforementioned  are  as  follows : 
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First — That  the  contracts  known  as  "propositions,"  now  in  force,  shall 
be  annulled. 

Second — That  if  it  be  decided  to  give  the  present  system  a  further  trial, 
that  the  Wardens  of  the  State  Prisons  shall  immediately  cause  to  be  pub- 
lished in  two  San  Francisco  daily  newspapers,  of  the  largest  general  circu- 
lation, notices  of  proposals  for  manufacturing  to  be  carried  on  in  the  said 
prisons  in  such  branches  of  industry  as  to  the  Wardens  and  Board  of 
Prison  Directors  seem  best  adapted  to  the  discipline  of  the  prisons,  and  the 
remunerative  employment  of  the  convicts. 

Third — That  no  proposal,  so  advertised  for,  shall  be  accepted,  unless 
under  the  following  conditions: 

(a)  The  party,  or  corporation,  or  firm,  making  such  proposal  to  the  State, 
shall  pay  such  reasonable  rent  for  the  use  of  shops,  store-room,  steam 
power,  and  machinery  (where  the  machinery  is  owned  by  the  State)  as  are 
required  to  carry  on  such  industry  as  the  Wardens  and  Directors  may  con- 
sider just  and  proper. 

(b)  That,  when  any  machinery,  not  now  owned  by  the  State,  is  needed, 
the  party,  corporation,  or  firm  making  such  proposals,  shall  agree  to  put 
such  machinery  in  place  at  their  own  expense;  and  to  remove  it  without 
expense  to  the  State,  when  the  time  limit  of  the  proposal  has  expired. 

(c)  That  the  said  party,  corporation,  or  firm,  shall  also  agree  to  furnish 
all  other  appliances  necessary  to  the  industry,  and  all  the  raw  material 
used  in  connection  therewith. 

(d)  That,  on  their  part,  the  Wardens  and  Directors  shall  agree  to  keep 
all  the  machinery,  whether  owned  by  the  State,  or  not,  in  proper  repair, 
and  to  return  to  said  party,  corporation,  or  firm,  whatever  machinery  may 
belong  to  them  in  as  good  condition  as  when  received,  natural  wear  and 
tear  and  unavoidable  accidents  excepted. 

(e)  That  the  party,  corporation,  or  firm,  shall  furnish  and  pay  the  neces- 
sary skilled  instructors  and  foremen,  but  that  these,  while  so  employed, 
shall  be  under  the  control  of  proper  officers  of  the  prisons,  and  that  they 
shall  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  discipline  of  the  convicts. 

(f )  That  monthly  settlements  shall  be  made  between  the  Wardens,  and 
such  party,  corporation,  or  firm,  whose  proposal  has  been  accepted. 

Fourth — That  it  shall  be  the  fundamental  provision  in  the  transactions, 
between  the  State,  and  party,  or  firm,  or  corporation,  that  these  transactions 
shall  be  based  upon  the  market  price  of  such  articles  as  form  the  subject  of 
the  proposals;  and  that,  in  no  case,  shall  a  price  be  agreed  upon  that  is  not 
a  fair  market  rate,  that  is  not  a  commensurate  return  for  the  State's  outlay, 
or  that  would  allow  such  party,  corporation,  or  firm,  to  enter  into  an  unjust 
competition  with  the  free  labor  of  the  State. 

Fifth — That  rather  than  such  unjust  competition  should  be  practiced,  or 
that  the  State  should  be  made  the  instrument  of  an  injurious  opposition 
to  manufacturers  and  free  men,  engaged  in  similar  businesses  on  the  out- 
side, or  that  a  system  should  be  carried  on  under  State  control,  tending  to 
loss  of  employment  or  reduction  of  wages,  the  convicts  of  our  State  Prisons 
should  serve  their  terms  in  idleness. 

Sixth — That  the  maximum  number  of  convicts  to  be  employed  in  the 
State  Prisons,  in  any  industry,  shall  not  exceed  five  per  cent  of  the  num- 
ber of  free  mechanics  employed  in  that  identical  industry  in  the  State; 
and  that  in  no  case  shall  the  product  of  the  convicts,  working  under  these 
proposals,  exceed  five  per  cent  of  the  product  of  the  free  manufactories 
engaged  in  similar  industries,  except  in  the  case  of  jute. 

Seventh — That  the  attempt  should  be  made  to  establish  and  carry  on  in 
the  State  Prisons  such  industries  as  are  not  already  conducted  in  Cali- 
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fornia;  a  plan  by  which  all  competition  with  free  labor  would  be  at  once 
avoided. 

Eighth — That  the  labor  of  the  convicts  be  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of 
such  goods  and  articles  as  the  State  requires  for  its  different  offices,  estab- 
Hshments,  and  institutions;  and  that  the  State  be  a  direct  and  jirHt  hand 
customer  of  the  State  Prisons'  industries,  instead  of  buying  second  hand 
those  goods  and  articles  that  are  made  within  its  own  prison  walls. 

Ninth — That  wherever  practicable  convict  labor  should  be  employed  in 
the  erection,  maintenance,  pursuit,  and  repair  of  State  and  county  institu- 
tions and  works. 

Very  respectfully,  yours  truly, 

JOHN   SUMMERFIELD   ENOS, 
Commissioner  of  the  State  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  State  of  Cal- 
ifornia. 

As  a  result  of  said  investigation,  the  following  correspondence  was  had 
between  said  Federated  Trades  Council  and  your  Excellency,  viz.: 

San  Francisco,  April  12,  1886. 
To  his  Excellency  George  Stoneman,  Governor  of  California : 

Dear  Sir:  As  citizens  of  this  commonwealth,  and  as  a  committee  from  the  Federated 
Trades  Council  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  we  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  a  matter  of  general 
concern  which  has  received  considerable  attention  in  every  civilized  community,  and  has 
occupied  the  thoughts  of  philanthropist  and  legislator  with  more  or  less  result  for  many 
years.  We  refer  to  the  employment  of  convict  labor,  and  will  premise  our  remarks  by 
saying  that  with  the  jihilanthropic  or  reformative  phase  of  the  subject  we  have  nothing 
now  to  do,  though,  should  those  concerned  desire  it,  the  council  will  at  all  times  stand 
ready  to  give  such  suggestions  or  advise  as  the  reading,  observation,  or  experience  of  its 
members  shall  demonstrate  to  be  wise  or  for  the  welfare  of  the  prisoner  and  the  public. 

The  Federated  Trades  Council,  which  we  have  the  honor  to  represent,  is  a  central  repre- 
sentative body  composed  of  delegates  from  fifty-four  trades  and  labor  organizations,  with 
alliances  in  Sacramento,  Stockton,  and  Los  Angeles,  who  claim  a  right  to  be  heard  in  this 
matter,  as  they  are  the  parties  especially  interested  in  its  proper  settlement. 

After  considerable  preliminary  investigation,  which  has  been  productive  of  useful  and 
valuable  information,  the  conclusion  has  been  reached  that  the  first  direct  practical  remedy 
for  certain  evils  that  we  complain  of  must  come  from  the  Governor  himself. 

Our  chief  complaint  is  that,  as  formerly  and  at  present  operated,  the  inmates  of  the 
prisons  are  brought  into  direct  and  ruinous  competition  with  the  free  laborers  of  the  State, 
notably  in  stone-cutting,  cabinet-making,  tanning,  harness-making,  and  the  manufacture 
of  sash,  doors,  and  blinds,  and  that  the  above  avocations  are  carried  on  by  the  prisons  and 
the  product  disposed  of  in  direct  violation  of  law. 

The  State  Constitution  provides  as  follows,  Article  X.  Section  6:  "The  labor  of  convicts 
shall  not  be  let  out  by  contract  to  any  person,  copartnership,  company,  or  corporation, 
and  the  Legislature  shall  provide  by  law  for  the  working  of  the  convicts  for  the  benefit  of 
the  State."  At  the  session  of  1880  the  Legislature  passed  an  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  define, 
regulate,  and  govern  the  State  Prisons  of  California,"  under  which  the  prisons  are  now 
operated,  and  by  which  the  Board  of  Prison  Directors  may  think  themselves  able  to  justify 
such  operation. 

Both  the  organic  law  and  the  Statute  of  1880,  Section  25,  are  explicit  in  declaring  that 
the  labor  of  convicts  shall  not  be  let  out  by  contract,  and  yet  we  claim  that  the  Board  of 
Prison  Directors  are  doing  that  very  thing,  every  day  and  every  hour  in  the  day,  in  spite 
of  the  Constitution  adopted  by  the  people  and  the  later  legislative  enactment  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people. 

Without  using  any  verbal  refinements,  either  in  statement  or  argument,  we  think  that 
you  will  agree  with  us  that  the  prime,  if  not  the  only  motive  which  prom])ted  the  creation 
of  these  laws,  was  to  prevent  the  competition  of  prison  labor  with  the  labor  of  free  men, 
and  for  obvious  reasons.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Prison  Directors  to  carry  out 
these  laws  in  their  letter  and  spirit.  That  if  there  is  any  discretion  to  be  exercised  by 
them  as  public  servants  it  should  be  used  in  every  instance  to  avoid  any  friction  between 
the  prisons  and  the  industrial  interests  of  the  State,  and  if  in  such  an  administration  of 
prison  affairs  the  results  should  not  be  sati.sfactory,  then  they  should  relegate  the  matter 
to  the  representatives  of  the  people,  or  to  the  peojlle  themselves,  disavowing  all  responsi- 
bility by  merely  showing  that  they  have  in  all  things  been  guided  by  the  law  which  they 
have  sworn  to  support,  and  which  as  faithful  public  servants  they  could  not  refuse 
to  obey. 

Why  is  it,  then,  that  the  contract  system  still  governs  in  the  prison  management,  and, 
though  its  method  is  a  little  altered,  the  evil  is  as  pronounced  and  mischievous  in  its 
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results  as  though  the  people  had  not  declared  against  it,  both  by  themselves  and  their 
representatives  ? 

There  can  only  be  one  answer:  The  Directors  are  superior  to  the  law  in  that  they  can 
and  do  refuse  to  regard  it. 

We  would  respectfully  call  your  Excellency's  attention  to  the  sixth  annual  report  of  the 
State  Board  of  Prison  Directors  for  the  thirty-sixth  fiscal  year,  ending  June  30,  1885,  in 
corroboration  of  the  above. 

On  page  11  the  Warden  of  San  Quentin  reports  that  the  sash,  door,  and  blind  depart- 
ment is  operated  '"by  the  manufacture  at  a  stipulated  price  per  piece,  private  individvals 
owning  the  plant  and  the  State  furnishing  power  and  labor."  Furniture  department:  "By 
the  manufacture  at  a  stipulated  price  per  piece,  private  individuals  supplying  all  the 
materials,  and  the  State  owning  the  plant  and  supplying  power  and  labor." 

Tannery  and  harness  department :  "  By  the  manufacture  at  a  stipulated  price  per  piece, 
private  individuals  supplying  all  raw  materials  and  the  movable  plant,  and  the  State  sup- 
plying the  permanent  plant,  the  power,  and  labor." 

Thus  with  a  directness  and  want  of  equivocation,  which  would  be  admirable  if  they 
did  not  manifest  such  a  thorough  and  self  satisfied  disregard  of  serious  obligations  anti 
duties,  our  Prison  Directors  report  to  you  as  the  Governor  of  the  State  their  continued 
wanton  violation  of  the  law  of  the  State. 

For,  in  what  other  way  than  by  contract  with  some  "'person,  copartnership,  company, 
or  corporation."  can  they  operate  either  the  sash,  door,  and  blind  or  any  of  the  depart- 
ments named  "  at  a  stipulated  price  per  piece,  the  State  furnishing  power  and  labor?"  Or 
what  difference  is  there  in  fact  or  in  law  whether  the  contract  for  the  deliverj-,  at  a  stipu- 
lated price,  of  the  labor  of  the  convict  for  one  day,  or  for  the  delivery  of  the  result  of  the 
convicts  labor  for  that  day  ?  Could  such  attempted  evasion  of  a  manifest  dutj'  be  made 
by  any  one  in  the  execution  of  a  private  trust  without  a  tainted  reputation  for  good  faith 
and  business  integrity?    Does  not  the  stipulation  as  to  the  price  import  a  contract? 

Referring  to  the  valuable  and  interesting  report  of  Labor  Commissioner  Enos  to  this 
council,  dated  March  S.  1886,  we  find  abundant  evidence,  if  any  more  were  needed,  to 
justify  this  complaint. 

On  "page  11  of  the  report  will  be  found  the  prices  realized  by  the  prison  in  tanning 
leather:  also  a  statement  of  the  lowest  cost  of  the  same  leather  as  produced  by  free  labor. 
We  summarize  as  follows : 


Alum  leather,  per  side 2-5  cents.         52  cents. 

Skirting  leather,  per  side -.      34  cents.  71  cents. 

Harness  leather,  per  side.-- -   _.      46  cents.         86  cents. 

These  free  labor  prices  are  based  on  wages  of  from  $2  to  |2  50  per  day,  certainly  not 
munificent,  and  the  witness  further  says  the  State  could  not  "  get  more  than  board  for 
the  men  at  the  rates  they  work  the  convicts  at  San  Quentin." 

On  page  10  of  the  same  report,  one  of  the  largest  manufacturing  sash,  door,  and  bUnd 
companies  in  the  State  writes:  "  The  amount  received  by  the  State  per  day  per  convict  is 
less  than  38  cents,  while  the  State  maintains  the  same  convicts  at  an  alleged  cost  of  44 
cents  per  day.  It  may  be  safely  estimated  that  the  payroll  of  a  similar  establishment 
working  free  white  men  and  boys  and  making  the  same  rnonthly  output  would  be  at  least 
three  and  a  half  times  (for  the  same  work)  the  amount  received  by  the  State  for  convict 
labor,  boarded  and  clothed  by  the  State.  *  *  *  Regarding  a  statement  of  Warden  Shir- 
ley made  last  April  before  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  California  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  that  State  Prison  production  of  doors,  sash,  and  blinds,  was  less  than  1  per  cent 
of  home  consumption,  it  was  then  more  than  one  third,  and  has  for  several  months  been 
more  than  one  half  of  all  factory  products  of  that  line  of  goods  within  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia." 

Referring  to  the  Directors'  report  already  mentioned  we  find  561  convicts  at  Folsom 
employed  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  single  industry  of  quarrying  and  dressing  stone  for 
this  market,  with  what  eflFect  upon  the  wages  and  weh'are  of  free  stone-cutters  may  be 
readily  inferred  from  what  has  gone  before,  "indeed  the  Directors  confess  themselves  (see 
report,  page  6)  that  "  the  general  depression  in  business  and  the  nerce  cotnpetition  of  others 
engaged  in  the  business  of  qaarrjing  stone,  have  caused  a  diminution  of  the  demand  for 
such  material  from  the  prison. "    Fierce,  indeed  I    The  competition  must  needs  be  fierce. 

It  is  a  fight  for  very  life,  for  the  only  capital  the  free  stone-cutters  have  is  the  trade 
they  have  acquired  by  a  faithful  apprenticeship,  and  that  the  State  is  trying  to  destroy. 

If  a  corresponding  benefit  to  the  State  could  be  shown  to  counterbalance  such  shame- 
ful results  we  might  be  content  with  silence,  but  these  institutions  cost  the  State  $220,000 
annually  for  maintenance  over  and  above  their  alleged  earnings. 

We  think  the  State  has  a  greater  interest  in  conserving  the  welfare  of  its  honest  and 
law-abiding  industrial  population  than  in  attempting  to  play  the  philanthropist  with 
murderers  and  outlaws:  that  laws  are  instituted  for  the  protection  of  honest  industry, 
not  for  its  persecution,  as  well  as  for  the  punishment  of  crime. 

The  reformation  of  the  criminal  must  not  involve  any  injury  to  the  citizen,  and  as  is 
well  said  bv  the  Labor  Commissioner  of  Illinois : 
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"The  welfare  of  the  indnstriovis  and  honest  citizen  is  of  hifiher  import  to  the  State  than 
any  merely  economical  consideration  in  administering  the  affairs  of  its  penal  institutions. 
By  the  contract  system,  the  cost  of  the  criminals  of  the  State  is  indirectly  imposed  in 
unequal  measure  upon  those  least  able  to  bear  it — upon  the  workingnien  theiuselves,  who 
are  compelled  to  compete  with  prison  labor  in  order  that  the  prisons  may  be  made  self- 
supporting."    (Enos'  report  to  Federated  Trades  Council,  page  7.) 

If  it  is  true  that  these  Directors  are  immediately  responsible  to  you  for  the  proper  per- 
formance of  their  duties,  and  if,  upon  examination,  you  find  the  matters  herein  stated  to 
he  susceptible  of  proof,  we  respectfully  submit  that  the  duty  of  your  Excellency  is  exceed- 
ingly plain. 

That  these  Directors  be  at  once  removed  and  their  places  filled  by  others  who  will  do 
their  duty  and  obev  the  law. 

Verv  respectfully, 

FRANK  ROONEY, 
PETER  ROBERTS, 
PATRICK  McGREAL, 

Committee. 

The  following  is  the  Governor's  reply: 

Sacr.\mento,  Cal.,  April  21, 1886. 

FK.iNK    RoONEY,    PATRICK    McGrEAL,  AND    PeTER   ROBERTS: 

Gentlemen  :  Your  favor  (without  date)  concerning  prison  contract  labor,  and  the  action 
of  the  State  Prison  Directors  in  reference  to  the  employment  of  prison  labor,  came  duly 
to  hand  on  the  fourteenth  instant.  As  charges  have  been  filed  in  my  office  by  the  Attorney- 
General  against  the  Directors,  alleging  that  they  have  violated  Section  6,  of  Article  X,  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  State,  and  as  it  will  doubtless  become  my  duty  to  investigate  those 
charges  in  a  judicial  capacity  within  a  few  weeks,  it  would  not  be  proper  for  me,  at  this 
time,  to  answer  your  letter  fully,  or  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  the  issues 
raised  therein. 

Verj^  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEORGE  STONEMAN,  Governor. 

San  Francisco,  May  17, 1886. 
To  the  Council  of  the  Federated  Trades  and  Labor  Organizations  of  the  Pacific  Coast  : 

Gentlemen  :  Your  Committee  on  Convict  Labor,  in  obedience  to  the  instructions  of  this 
council,  attended  the  investigation  into  the  charges  made  by  this  council  against  the 
Board  of  State  Prison  Directors,  which  was  conducted  in  the  Governor's  office,  at  Sacra- 
mento, on  Saturday,  the  fifteenth  instant. 

The  Governor  was  assisted  by  Judge  W.  C.  Wallace,  of  Napa.  Of  the  Prison  Directors, 
Messrs.  Hendricks  and  Devlin  were  present,  the  latter  being  the  legal  member  of  the 
Board.  Attorney-General  Marshall  and  W.  T.  Baggett  represented  the  people  generally, 
and  this  council  particularly. 

The  proceedings  were  opened  by  the  Attorney-General,  who  laid  before  the  tribunal  a 
series  of  resolutions  by  the  Knights  of  Labor  of  Rocklin,  condemnatory  of  the  conduct  of 
the  prison  management,  as  destructive  of  free  labor,  and  detrimental  to  the  interests  of 
the  State;  and  in  stating  the  case  for  the  people  he  disclaimed  any  intention  of  imputing 
any  moral  guilt  to  the  Board,  which  he  supposed  had  acted  heedlessly  rather  than  malici- 
ously in  the  conduct  of  the  prisons ;  but  he  insisted  that  it  was  clear  that  they  had  violated 
the  law  continuously  from  their  appointment  to  the  present  time.  He  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Court  to  the  fact  that  the  competitions  of  the  prisons  had  resulted  in  the  com- 
plete demoralization  of  many  important  industries,  accompanied  with  intense  suffering, 
loss  of  work,  reduction  in  the  wages  of  those  who  did  work,  and  widespread  dissatisfaction 
throughout  the  State.  He  did  not  demand  that  the  Directors  should  be  dismissed,  or  if 
dismissed,  he  would  not  object  to  their  reappointment,  for  he  had  no  doubt  that  they 
were  personally  competent  and  honorable  gentlemen,  as  good  as  could  be  selected;  but 
he  demanded  that  they  be  instructed  to  obey  the  law,  and  to  be  governed  by  the  manifest 
intent  as  well  as  by  the  letter  of  the  Constitution,  which  evidently  prohibits  such  unjust 
and  inexcusable  competition.  The  law  was  so  plain  that  the  Directors  could  not  look  one 
another  in  the  face  and  say  gravely  that  it  has  not  been  violated  in  every  sale  which 
had  been  made  under  their  management.  If,  continued  the  speaker,  it  is  claimed  that 
obedience  to  the  law  would  result  in  the  idleness  of  the  convicts,  that  is  a  matter  with 
which  the  Directors,  nor  this  tribunal,  nor  any  one  in  this  investigation  has  any  concern. 
It  is  for  the  Legislature  alone  to  consider;  and  the  responsibility  does  and  will  rest  with 
them.  Referring  to  a  statement  by  Mr.  Devlin,  that  the  Folsom  prison  did  not  compete 
with  free  labor,  Mr.  Marshall  read  from  the  last  report  of  the  Prison  Directors : 

"A  large  amount  of  revenue  in  the  past  has  been  obtained  from  the  sale  of  granite  for 
street  work  in  San  Francisco,  but  the  general  depression  in  business  and  the  fierce  compe- 
tition of  others  engaged  in  the  business  of  quarrj'ing  stone  have  caused  a  diminution  of 
the  demand  for  such  material  from  the  prison." 

"I  can  imagine,"  said  Mr.  Marshall,  "the  ecstasy  which  filled  the  souls  of  the  manage- 
ment when  thev  recorded  the  shameful  fact  that  that  prison  had  reduced  the  free  work- 
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men  to  such  desperate  straits  that  he  had  for  a  time  vanquished  even  convict  labor 
backed  by  the  unlimited  credit  of  the  State.  How  the  champagne  effervesced  with  in- 
creased sparkle  as  it  rose  bubbing  to  meet  the  lips  of  the  men  who  were  gleefully  rejoicing 
at  such  a  painful  recital." 

Evidence  was  then  offered  to  show  the  effect  of  prison  competition  upon  stone-cutters, 
but  was  obiected  to  by  Mr.  Devlin,  who  maintained  that  the  Directors  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  effect  of  the  prison  labor  upon  private  industry;  that  it  was  their  duty  to  earn 
what  they  could  by  the  labor  of  the  prisoners,  whether  it  injured  free  labor  or  not :  that 
they  sold  the  product  of  prison  labor  for  the  highest  price  they  could  obtain  for  it:  that  if 
this  course  were  not  pursued  there  would  be  a  deficiency  each  year,  which  would  have  to 
be  made  good  by  legislative  appropriation.  He  read  from  debates  in  the  Constitutional 
Convention  to  show  the  mover  of  the  article  in  controversy  (Section  6,  Article  X)  was 
influenced  by  the  desire  to  have  all,  instead  of  part  of  the  prisoners,  at  work,  and  that 
under  the  circumstances  evidence  as  to  the  effect  of  prison  competition  upon  free  labor 
was  not  competent. 

W.  Y.  Baggett  replied  that  if  the  English  language  meant  anything  the  section  pro- 
hibited this  competition;  that  the  words  employed  could  have  been  used  with  no  other 
intent,  and  that  the  necessity  for  siich  a  law  was  made  manifest  by  the  present  pro- 
ceedings, where  the  representatives  of  all  the  leading  industries  of  the  State  were  before 
this  tribunal  protesting  against  this  very  competition  as  a  prostitution  of  the  power  of  the 
State,  and  an  incalculable  injury  to  its  industrial  interests. 

The  Court  then  decided  to  allow  the  evidence  to  come  in,  subject  to  the  objection  of  the 
counsel  for  the  Directors,  stating  that  they  woidd  exercise  their  discretion  whether  they 
should  so  consider  it  or  not. 

G.  Griffith,  sworn  by  the  Cxovernor,  testified :  I  reside  in  Penryn.  Am  a  practical  stone- 
cutter. The  prison  advertises  crosswalks  at  35  cents  and  curbing  at  45  cents  per  linear 
foot.  The  same  stone  cannot  be  furnished  by  free  labor  at  less  than  |1  per  linear  foot. 
That  is  the  lowest  price.  The  market  price  has  ranged  from  90  cents  to  $1  25  per  linear 
foot. 

Cross-examined  by  Devlin :  I  sell  for  $1  when  I  can.  I  can't  sell  any  now.  I  have  sold 
crosswalk  in  Sacramento  at  50  cents  per  foot,  but  it  was  narrow. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  market  price?  A.  There  is  no  market  price.  The  prison  makes  the 
price.  My  sales  the  past  year  ranged  from  $40,000  to  $50,000.  I  am  injured  and  can't 
employ  so  many  men.  It  would  be  difficult  for  a  quarryman  to  run  out  a  competitor  who 
got  his  tools  and  labor  for  nothing. 

J.  L.  Grant  sworn :  I  reside  at  Rocklin.  Have  been  a  practical  stone-cutter  for  twenty- 
eight  years.  Have  lived  at  RockUn  for  twenty  years.  Previous  to  the  past  four  years 
there  have  been  from  300  to  400  men  employed  in  the  stone  business.  Xow  they  are  nearly 
all  gone  away,  and  of  those  who  remain  many  had  built  homes  and  had  families.  Busi- 
ness has  been  so  depressed  that  many  of  them  can't  raise  money  enough  to  pay  their 
taxes.  Since  the  jirison  started  in  the  stone  business,  the  men  have  frequently  been  com- 
pelled to  work  at  the  plow  and  in  the  fields  at  75  cents  per  day,  instead  of  at  their  trade 
for  13  50  to  $4.  There  is  no  market  price  for  stone.  The  prison  never  got  more  than  from 
50  to  60  per  cent  of  the  lowest  price  at  which  it  could  be  furnished  by  free  labor.  As  an 
instance,  the  prison  furnished  the  cut  stone  for  a  church  in  Gait  for  $400.  I  made  an  esti- 
mate of  what  it  was  worth,  and  it  couldn't  be  done  less  than  $1,100  by  free  labor.  I  know 
by  figuring  on  Sacramento  work  that  the  Folsom  Prison  figures  50  to  60  per  cent  of  market 
prices.  Wages  of  good  quarrymen  four  years  ago  were  $2  50  to  $2  75  per  day;  stone- 
cutters, $3  to  $4  per  day.  The  "number  of  "men  is  diminished  over  one  half,  and  those  are 
seeking  work  at  anything.  I  know  that  Mr.  Griffith  hasn't  more  than  one  fifth  of  the 
men  that  he  used  to  have.  Under  the  present  system  the  free  man  has  no  chance  at  all. 
In  my  opinion,  the  State  is  running  the  quarries  at  a  loss. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Devlin :  I  am  not  owner  of  a  quarry ;  am  working  for  myself 
and  for  others  ;  am  working  at  present  for  John  Taylor.  It  takes  a  good  deal  of  money  to 
open  a  quarry.  "When  quarrymen  work  they  get  $2  per  day.  As  long  as  the  prison  is  in 
the  market,  free  labor  is  crushed  out  altogether.  I  think  that  about  $250,000  is  the  value 
of  the  stone  annually  used  in  the  State. 

Patrick  McGreal,  sworn  :  Am  a  stone-cutter.  Reside  in  San  Francisco.  I  have  learned 
that  there  are  113  convicts  cutting  stone  at  Folsom.  The  material  sold  in  6an  Francisco 
is  sold  at  half  the  market  price.  On  a  job  in  San  Jos^,  Owen  &  Blanchard  put  in  a  bid  for 
$2,100.    The  prison  did  the  work  for  $900. 

This  closed  the  testimony.  The  attorneys  agreed  to  submit  their  respective  arguments 
in  writing  in  fifteen  days,  and  the  Court  said  that  it  would  render  a  decision  as  soon  there- 
after as  possible.  It  should  have  been  stated  that  the  Directors,  in  their  answer,  admitted 
all  the  facts  as  charged,  but  depended  upon  their  construction  of  the  law  in  justification. 
In  private  conversation,  Mr.  Griffith,  of  Penryn,  stated  that  last  summer,  when  the  United 
States  Government  advertised  for  20,000  cubic  feet  of  granite  at  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard, 
he  put  in  a  bid  offering  to  furnish  it  at  $1  30  per  cubic  foot,  but  M.  J.  Kelley  secured  the 
contract  with  prison  stone  at  $1  29  per  cubic  foot,  notwithstanding  the  earnest  protests  of 
many  eminent  citizens. 

Your  committee  will  also  state  that  they  were  courteously  received  by  the  Governor, 
and  were  afforded  every  facility  for  the  proper  performance  of  their  duty,  and  that  the 
interests  of  the  people  were  effectively  and  earnestly  presented  by  the  Attorney-General 
and  Mr.  Baggett. 
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Hoping  also  that  our  conduct  in  the  i)remises  will  meet  with  your  approval,  we  subscribe 
ourselves,  respectfuUv  vour  obedient  servants. 

'       ^  ■   '  FRANK  ROONEY, 

PATRICK  McGREAL, 
PETER  ROBERTS, 

Committee. 

San  Francisco,  June  3,  1886. 
To  his  Exrellency  Georoe  Stoneman,  Governor  of  California: 

Dear  Sir:  In  reviewing  the  work  you  have  before  you,  in  relation  to  the  method  of 
employing  the  convicts  of  the  State,  the  question  has,  no  doubt,  frequently  arisen  in  your 
mind:" "If  the  prisoners  are  not  employed  in  this  way,  to  what  use  can  they  be  put?" 
And  we  respectfully  suggest  that  this  misgiving  is  the  outcome  of  the  premise  which 
seems  to  be  the  main  consideration  in  the  management  of  penal  institutions — that  they 
shall  be  prolitable  to  the  State,  not  in  the  sense  of  preventing  or  restraining  crime,  but  in 
a  financial  sense;  that  their  cost  shall  be  offset  by  their  earnings,  so  that  nothing,  or  as 
small  a  sum  as  possible,  shall  be  added  to  the  burden  of  taxation. 

The  necessity  for  brevity  in  this  communication  will  not  permit  us  to  demonstrate,  as 
we  might,  that  this  policy^is  the  reverse  of  economical,  as  it  makes  a  State  a  bear  in  the 
market  in  such  lines  of  business  as  it  thus  takes  up,  and  by  depressing  prices  renders 
many  forms  of  useful  enterprise  uncertain,  and  so  precarious  and  unremunerative,  that 
large  numbers  of  our  citizens,  who  might  find  profitable  employment  therein,  are  com- 
pelled to  direct  their  energies  into  other  channels,  thereby  intensifying  competition,  which 
would  not  be  so  bitter  if  all  avocations  were  free  from  prison  influence. 

In  your  investigations  you  have,  no  doubt,  been  impressed  with  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  criminals  in  our  prisons  are  undergoing  punishment  for  offenses  against  property — 
burglarv,  larceny,  and  kindred  crimes.  Eight  hundred  and  nine  of  the  inmates  of  San 
Quentiri,  out  of  a  total  prison  roll  of  2,212,  or  66  per  cent,  belong  to  this  class  of  offenders, 
while  at  Folsom  thev  include  41.5  out  of  a  total  of  561,  or  very  nearly  75  per  cent;  so  that 
while  all  the  people  "of  the  State  are  personally  interested  in  the  repression  and  punish- 
ment of  crime,  the  property  owners  and  the  wealthier  portion  of  the  community  have  a 
direct  material  interest  which  does  not  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  general  public.  Thus, 
if  a  system  of  prison  management  which  did  not  take  into  account  the  question  of  profit 
shoulcl  entail  a  slight  increase  to  the  burden  of  these  taxpayers,  it  would  seem  that  they 
have  a  corresponding  benefit  in  the  increased  safety  and  security  with  which  they  may 
enjoy  the  favors  of  fortune. 

The  benefit  is  even  more  direct  than  that  which  results  from  judicious  insurance.  In 
the  latter  case  the  tax  is  paid  ungrudgingly  year  by  year,  while  no  loss  intervenes  for  the 
recognized  security  of  reccmipense  should  disaster  occur;  while  in  the  case  of  our  prisons 
the  benefit  is  manifest,  continuous,  and  permanent,  for  during  their  term  of  punishment 
the  prisoners,  like  caged  birds  of  prey,  are  incapable  of  mischief,  and  in  so  far  as  they  are 
concerned,  all  rights  of  proi)erty  are  absolutely  secure. 

But,  sir,  this  tax,  like  that  of  insurance,  at' last  comes  inevitably  upon  the  industrial 
element  in  the  State,  for  the  tax  upon  the  property  must  be  paid  by  the  rent,  and  the  rent 
must  be  paid  by  the  profits  of  the  business ;  and  where  do  the  profits  come  from  if  not 
from  the  consumer? 

Thus  the  workingman  is  placed  between  the  upper  and  nether  millstones,  for  the  com- 
petition of  the  prisons  keeps  the  reward  of  his  labor  at  the  lowest  notch,  and  he  must 
pay  an  increased  price  for  the  necessaries  of  life  out  of  his  diminished  earnings,  for  the 
legislative  appropriation  of  $220,000  demonstrates,  in  spite  of  figures  or  statements,  or 
reports,  that  the  prisons  are  not  self-sustaining  and  that  a  management  that  ruins  free 
labor,  and  at  the  same  time  imposes  taxation  upon  the  ruined,  is  radically  wrong. 

The  people  have  remedied  the  matter,  or  thought  they  did,  when  they  voted  over- 
whelmingly for  Section  6  of  Article  X  of  the  new  Constitution,  but  they  did  not  know 
that  an  ingenious  Board  of  Prison  Directors  could  nullify  the  organic  law.  Exercising  in 
a  manner  the  old  right  of  petition,  we  come  before  you  now,  and  ask  that  you  intervene 
in  our  behalf  and  in  behalf  of  the  law,  for  you  alone  can  do  it. 

During  the  investigation  recently  conducted  before  you  it  will  be  remembered  that 
counsel  for  the  Directors,  insisting"  upon  the  application  of  the  rigid  rules  of  evidence 
which  obtain  in  our  Courts  of  law,  seemed  to  press  the  witnesses  with  constant  requests 
regarding  the  market  price  of  articles  manufactured  in  the  prisons,  totally  ignoring  or 
ignorant  of  the  fact  which  the  most  incompetent  of  business  men  can  see  readily,  that  a 
competitor  with  unUmited  facilities  and  capital,  who  pays  no  taxes  and  no  wages,  must 
infallibly  fix  the  market  price,  and  any  one  foolish  enough  to  enter  the  market  against 
him  must  go  to  the  wall.  The  State,  by  its  prison  management,  is  in  direct  conflict  with 
quarrymen,  stone-cutters,  tanners,  harnes.s-makers,  furniture  workers,  and  sa.sh,  door,  and 
blind  "manufacturers,  and  in  our  former  communication,  to  which  we  beg  leave  to  refer 
you,  we  show  bv  the  testimony  of  employers  and  employes  engaged  in  these  industries 
that  they  are  w"ell  nigh  destroyed,  and  that  large  numbers  of  men  skilled  in  these  trades 
are  compelled  to  seek  emplovment  as  farm  hands,  in  competition  even  with  Chinese,  to 
earn  an  honest  livelihood.  The  National  Government  has  armed  vessels  with  soldiers 
and  sailors  a  continuous  cordon  along  our  seacoasts,  lakes,  and  rivers,  and  an  army  of 
officeholders  to  collect  the  customs  duties  and  enforce  the  revenue  laws.  It  is  and  has 
been  its  settled  policy  to  impose  a  tax  upon  all  manufactured  articles  made  in  foreign 
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countries  which  can  compete  in  the  home  market  with  like  articles  made  at  home,  and 
all  for  the  protection  of  home  industries — that  the  American  producer,  with  his  immeas- 
urable advantages  of  soil  and  climate,  shall  not  come  into  competition  with  the  cheap 
labor  of  foreign  countries.  Our  own  California  wools  and  wines,  and  other  j^roducts,  are 
thus  protected,  and  we,  the  consumers,  cheerfully  pay  the  enhanced  price  for  these  com- 
modities for  the  general  good,  submit  to  this  all  prevading  tax  willingly  for  its  recognized 
benefit  to  the  community  at  large,  and  must  we  understand  that  California,  in  many 
respects  the  most  favored  of  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  persists  in  the  settled  pursuit  of 
that  cruel  policy  which  places  the  mechanic  in  competition  with  the  convict,  and  meas- 
ures the  recompense  of  the  free  workmen  by  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  prisoner? 

Many  of  us  have  been  allied  with  the  political  party  to  which  you  belong,  and  have 
faithfully  followed  its  fortunes  through  years  of  defeat  and  disaster,  because  we  had  faith 
in  it  as  the  organization  in  which  rested  the  safetj''  of  free  institutions  and  all  the  hopes 
of  the  people,  and  we  respectfully  suggest  that,  as  the  representative  of  that  party,  you 
have  an  opportunity  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  few  men  of  placing  it  emphatically  on 
record  as  the  protector  of  the  welfare  of  the  people.  Your  decision,  if  favorable  to  us, 
will  settle  the  matter  so  far  as  this  State  is  concerned  (for  the  Legislature  which  should 
interfere  to  subvert  the  policy  inaugurated  by  you  would  be  universally  execrated),  and 
the  ijroducing  classes  of  the  State,  liberated  from  the  paralyzing  competition  of  convict 
labor,  would  always  cherish  in  their  hearts  a  grateful  memory  of  the  man  whose  decisive 
action  made  them  truly  free. 

Very  respectfully,  FRANK  ROONEY, 

P.  McGREAL, 
PETER  ROBERTS, 
Committee  on  Convict  Labor  of  Federated  Trades  Council. 

San  Francisco,  June  11,  1886. 
To  the  Federated  Trades  Council  of  the  Pacific  Coast : 

Gentlemen  :  Your  Committee  on  Convict  Labor,  in  the  regular  course  of  its  duty,  begs 
leave  to  submit  the  following  report,  saying  at  the  same  time  that  a  verbatim  transcrip- 
tion of  the  business  herein  referred  to  would  be  only  valuable  as  showing  graphically  how 
little  is  known  upon  the  matter,  and  how  entirely  the  relation  of  the  law-abiding  public 
to  the  State  is  eliminated  from  the  consideration  of  the  questions  by  the  officers  who  have 
the  prisons  in  their  charge.  We  would  further  state  that  the  Board  of  Prison  Directors 
took  no  unfair  advantage  of  the  inexperience  of  your  committee,  and  in  the  absence  of  the 
Attorney-General  and  of  all  counsel,  allowed  the  committee  a  fair  hearing,  and  showed 
throughout  an  obliging  and  courteous  disposition. 

Chairman  Hendricks  opened  the  proceedings  by  stating  that  the  meeting  was  composed 
of  the  Prison  Directors  and  a  number  of  gentlemen  from  throughout  the  State  who  had 
been  invited  by  the  Governor  to  participate  in  the  consideration  of  the  questions  relating 
to  proper  prison  management.  He  stated  that  in  response  to  letters,  of  inquiry  he  had 
received  answers  from  many  prominent  gentlemen  in  the  East  having  relation  to  the  sub- 
ject, which  he  would  read  at  the  proper  time,  and  stated  that  he  had  prepared  a  number  of 
subjects  to  be  taken  up  and  considered  in  regular  order,  by  first  reading  their  title,  the 
opinions  of  prominent  penologists  as  received  by  him,  to  be  followed  by  such  discussion 
as  should  be  desired  by  those  present. 

Mr.  Sonntag  suggested  that  the  question  of  the  employment  of  convict  labor  was  the 
burning  question  in  this  community,  and  that  that  matter  be  taken  up  first.  This  course 
was  finally  decided  upon,  and  we  were  at  once  "in  the  middle  of  things." 

The  discussion  was  participated  in  by  a  number  of  gentlemen,  the  greater  part  of  whom 
seemed  to  be  influenced  by  the  desire  to  have  the  prisons  as  nearly  as  possible  self-sus- 
taining. Some  of  them,  while  not  desiring  to  come  into  competition  with  free  labor, 
thought  that  it  was  unavoidable  if  the  prisoners  were  to  be  employed  in  productive  labor. 

Senator  Rentier,  however,  was  flat-footed  in  condemnation  of  any  employment  which 
produced  such  competition,  and  denounced  it  as  an  unmixed  outrage,  declaring  that  the 
burden  of  their  maintenance  fell  upon  the  producers,  and  that  it  was  unfair  and  illogical 
to  use  the  prisons  for  their  oppression.  He  suggested  that  the  prisoners  could  be  em- 
ployed in  labor  that  would  be  of  benefit  to  the  State  in  building  a  wall  around  Folsom 
Prison,  which  would  be  a  work  of  many  years,  and  when  finished  would  relieve  the  State 
of  the  expense  of  many  guards  and  furnish  an  absolutely  secure  place  of  detention. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate,  which  continued  until  about  10  o'clock  that  evening,  your 
committee  denied  the  right  of  the  State  to  teach  the  convict  any  trade  whatever,  contend- 
ing that  it  was  not  necessary  to  his  reformation,  and  was  an  infringement  upon  the  rights 
of  honest  mechanics  who  were  not  criminal.  Mr.  Hendricks,  in  making  a  report  of  his 
visit  to  eastern  prisons  last  winter,  took  occasion  to  impress  upon  his  hearers,  that  pro- 
ductive labor  is  reformative,  unproductive  labor  is  vindictive  and  cruel,  and  that,  in  his 
opinion,  the  piece-price  system  of  prison  employment  is  the  best,  minimizing  all  objec- 
tions, and  giving  the  prisoner  an  opportunity  of  choosing  his  own  trade.  He  was  in  favor 
of  indeterminate  sentences,  and  drew  an  interesting  picture  of  the  ideal  prison  governor. 
Mild,  but  firm;  with  a  fatherly  love  for  his  misguided  but  unfortunate  charges,  towards 
whom  "  a  kingly  condescension  graced  his  eye,  the  lion  would  have  crouched  to  in  his 
lair,"  whereat  General  McComb  smiled  quietly  but  said  nothing. 

Communications  were  read  from  Messrs.  Lewis,  of  New  York;  Sanborn,  of  Massachu- 
setts ;  Z.  R.  Brockway,  General  Brinkerhoff,  General  Bowers,  M.  J.  Cassidy,  Mrs.  Dunlap, 
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of  Indianapolis;  W.  F.  Brown,  General  Fitzhugh  Lee,  Governor  Pattison,  of  Pennsylva- 
nia; the  Governor  of  Tennessee,  and  others,  and  the  singular  unanimity  with  which  they 
all  differed  as  to  the  best  method  of  using  convict  labor,  and  the  decided  differences  of 
opinion  expressed,  would  have  satisfied  any  one  but  the  amiable  Director,  that  if  there 
was  such  a  thing  as  a  science  of  prison  management  in  existence,  it  was  not  to  be  sought 
for  in  the  effete  East.  But  your  committee  noticed  one  thing  in  all  these  communications. 
which  pretended  to  emanate  from  those  competent  to  teach,  there  was  not  one  word  as 
to  the  effect  of  prison  competition  with  free  labor.  Plenty  of  crocodile  sympathy  for  the 
thief  and  outlaw,  with  never  a  thought  for  the  patient,  industrious  father  and  husband, 
who  is  free  because  he  respects  the  law  and  does  his  duty  to  his  neighbor  and  his  God. 

Your  committee  examined  the  brief  of  R.  T.  Devlin,  counsel  for  the  Board  in  the  hear- 
ing before  the  Governor,  without  finding  anv  new  information.  It  manifests  the  industry 
of  "the  attornev.  Mr.  Devlin  urged,  that  under  the  law  (legislative)  the  Directors  were 
justified,  and  quotes  California  decisions,  and  Justice  Thomas  M.  Cooley,  to  show  that  leg- 
islative Acts  should,  when  possible,  be  given  effect.  Many  extracts  from  eminent  penolo- 
gists are  introduced,  which  laud  the  piece-price  plan  in  place  of  the  contract  system,  but 
all  upon  the  ground  of  the  better  conservation  of  prison  discipline  thereby— not  a  word  nor 
a  thought  of  its  effect  upon  free  labor.  He  also  shows  that  the  expenses  of  San  (c^uentin 
Prison  are  ^2iX),000  per  vear,  towards  which  the  Legislature  appropriates  |130,000  per  year, 
and  the  prison  is  expected  to  earn  $70,000.  The  expenses  of  Folsoni  are  about  $130,000; 
the  legi-slative  appropriation  is  |90,000,  and  the  prison  is  expected  to  earn  $40,000  per  year. 
He  also  cites  the  occupations  of  the  various  prisons  throughout  the  countrj-.  to  show  that 
in  all  of  them  there  is  competition  with  free  labor.  But  throughout  the  entire  docu- 
ment, there  is  no  recognition  of  the  responsibility  of  government  to  avoid  the  impoverish- 
ment of  free  labor,  and  no  attention  whatever  paid  to  the  result  of  any  form  of  con\'ict 
competition.  Indeed,  the  noticeable  feature  of  prison  literature,  is  the  entire  absence  of 
this  consideration ;  and  the  feeling  which  is  inspired  by  protests  from  free  labor  seems  to 
be  fairlv  imaged  in  the  following  language,  by  so  eminent  and  conservative  a  man  as  Pro- 
fessor Francis  Wayland,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Kational  Prison  Association  in  1883.  We  find 
it  quoted  in  Mr.  Devlin's  brief: 

"  What  has  been  the  cause  of  this  outcry  against  convict  labor?  Is  there  a  gentleman 
in  this  room  who  believes  for  a  moment'  that  it  has  always  come  from  intelligent  and 
purelv  honest  motives?  Is  there  any  sort  of  doubt  that  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  thing 
the  trouble  has  been  simplv  this :  H"ere  was  one  territory  in  the  State  which  the  alleged 
labor  reformer  could  not  put  his  hand  on.  Is  there  any  other  reason?  We  demand  to 
control  every  phase  of  labor  in  the  State.  Here  is  one  form  of  labor  we  cannot  control, 
and  we  will  agitate  until  we  can,  or  until  labor  shall  cease  there.  Assuming  that  this  is 
the  case,  is  there  anv  form  of  labor  which  has  been  managed  here  which  will  suit  these 
gentlemen  ?  I  differ  entirelv  with  Mr.  Brockway  in  his  conclusions,  but  not  as  to  his  facts. 
A,  B,  C,  or  D,  mav  sav :  '  If  "you  will  adopt  this  form  of  labor  we  will  be  satisfied.'  As 
some  gentlemen  have  said,  'the  greater  part  of  these  have  never  earned  an  honest  dollar 
in  their  lives,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  never  will." "' 

Now,  we  will  ask  Mr.  Wavland  to  name  one  prominent  labor  advocate  in  his  own  State 
of  Connecticut,  or  any  other  Eastern  State,  or  in  any  of  the  States  of  the  L'nion,  to  whom 
his  words  will  applv.  If  some  indignant  laborer  in  his  audience  had  arisen  on  the 
moment  and  said,  "Mr.  Wavland,  in  the  language  of  Horace  Greeley,  you  lie,"  he  could 
not  have  truthfuUv  contradicted  him.  The  reports  of  the  officers  of  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia to  the  Legisla'ture  and  to  this  council  show  that  the  testimony  of  employers  and 
employed  in  aU  industries  affected  are  identical,  and  that  prison  competition  here,  as  else- 
where,' is  an  unmixed  evil,  without  even  the  compensating  benefit  of  State  profit  to  excuse 
its  continuance. 

Mr.  Devlin,  with  all  his  industry  and  ingenuity,  has  made  out  as  good  a  case  for  the 
Directors  as  is  possible  to  be  made',  but  he  nowhere  points  out  wherein  the  piece-price  sys- 
tem is  in  any  way  different  from  the  contract  system,  nor  does  he  attempt  anywhere  to 
answer  our  charge  to  the  Governor  and  by  the  press  to  the  people  of  the  State  that  it  is  an 
intentional  evasion  of  the  constitutionalinhibition  of  the  contract  system,  and  there  his 
brief  is  weak  and,  as  a  defense,  valueless;  but  he  could  not  be  required  to  do  the  impossi- 
ble, and  he  has  not  done  it. 

Governor  Stoneman  has  decided  the  question,  and,  at  last,  so  far  as  California  is  con- 
cerned, we  have  government  for  the  people,  not  for  the  contractors  who  wax  fat  upon  the 
product  of  convict  labor  and  at  State  expense.  After  thirty  days  no  more  stone  will  be 
dressed  at  Folsom  to  compete  with  the  labor  of  the  free  stone-cutter ;  no  more  leather  or 
leather  work,  wood  or  woodwork,  be  turned  out  at  San  Quentin  to  impoverish  the  free 
workman  at  those  industries.  The  first  Governor  in  the  history  of  the  I  nited  States  who. 
at  his  request,  has  formally  instituted  a  workingman's  State  holiday,  has  also  decided 
that  the  State  by  its  prison  management  shall  not  compete  in  the  market  with  the  pro- 
duct of  his  industry. 

On  Wednesday  morning  Governor  Stoneman  informed  your  committee  that  he  had 
decided  to  instruct  the  Prison  Directors  to  give  thirty  days'  notice  to  contractors  of  the 
termination  of  their  contracts  with  the  prisons,  which  would  give  an  opportunity  of 
working  up  the  material  on  hand  at  San  Quentin  and  relieve  the  State  of  any  charge  of 
unfairness  towards  those  interested,  and  that  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  the  operation 
of  the  prisons  in  competition  with  free  labor  would  cease.  Your  committee  replied  that 
.such  a  decision  of  the  matter  was  satisfactory  to  them,  and  they  had  no  doubt  would  be 
as  satisfactory  to  the  council  and  the  industrial  population  in  the  State. 
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We  cannot  close  without  congratulating  this  council  upon  this  auspicious  event  in  its 
history,  and  the  people  of  the  State,  upon  this  practical  and  truly  democratic  recognition 
of  the  people  as  the  source  of  all  governmental  power.  In  order  to  realize  the  fuU  force 
of  this  decision,  we  should  keep  in  mind  the  various  and  powerful  influences  at  work  to 
prevent  it.  The  Governor  has  added  one  more  emphatic  and  important  manifestation  of 
his  quick  sympathy  and  prompt  recognition  of  popular  necessity,  which  will  still  further 
endear  him  to  the  people,  who  have  already  noted  his  simple  and  unostentatious  fidelity 
to  them. 

Your  committee  desire  to  return  thanks  to  the  various  assemblies  of  K.  of  L.,  to  the 
trades  unions,  labor  societies  and  anti-Chinese  organizations  throughout  the  State,  for 
their  prompt  and  valuable  expression  of  sympathy  with  its  labors;  we  desire  also  to  ac- 
knowledge courtesies  at  the  hands  of  Governor  Stoneman,  Controller  John  P.  Dunn, 
General  McComb,  Colonel  J.  J.  Tobin,  and  others  of  the  State  officers,  and  to  suggest  that 
the  work  of  the  Federation  in  this  important  matter  is  now  only  fairly  begun  ;  it  will  be 
our  duty  to  see  to  it  that  the  law  of  the  State  shall  agree  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
State.  To  that  end  we  should  prepare  such  a  law,  and  bj'  proper  effort  see  that  no  man  is 
chosen  to  the  Legislature  at  the  coming  election  who  is  not  pledged  in  writing  to  support  it. 

FRANK  ROONEY, 
PATRICK  McGREAL, 
PETER  ROBERTS, 

Committee. 
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CHAPTER    VI 


COMPARISON  OF  WAGES  PAID   IN  YAEIOUS   STATES  AND 

CALIFORNIA. 


The  following  tables  show  a  comparison  of  wages  paid  in  California  and 
■certain  Eastern  States,  in  the  trades  and  occupations  named: 


TANNERIES— 1885. 


Classes  of  Employks. 


Unit  of 
Payment. 


California. 


Pennsylvania. 


Foreman 

Bark  grinders 
Beam  hands . 

S^havers 

Rollers 

Finishers 

(.'urriers . 

Handler  men 
Yard  hands  . 

Engineers 

Teamsters 

Watchmen  . ., 
Laborers 


Dav 

Day...-. 

Dav 

Dav 

Dav 

DaV 

Day 

Dav 

Dav 

Dav 

Dav 

Dav---. 
Dav 


13  85 
2  00 
2  25 
2  50 
2  75 
2  25 
2  50 
2  00 
2  00 
2  75 
2  00 
1  75  to  2  50 
1  00  to  2  00 


1  75  to 
1  75  to 


2  25  to 
1  75  to 
1  15  to 


15  to 
15  to 


U  32 


1  25 


00  to 
15  to 
00  to 

92  to 


^3  00  to  3  85 
1  00  to  1  20 
1  25  to  1  -40 


1  25  to  1  50 

1  50 


15  to  1 
20  to  1 
20  to  1 
1 
20  to  1 
10  to  1 


$1  50 

1  79 

2  25 
2  37 
2  16 
2  16§ 
2  00 

1  58 

2  161 


1  75 
1  50 


FURNITURE— 1885. 


Classes 
or  Employes. 

Unit  of 
Payment. 

California. 

New 

York. 

Pennsylvania. 

Iowa. 

Illinoi 

^. 

Foreman 

Machine  hand 

Turner 

Cabinet-maker 

Chair-maker 

Carver 

..!  Month  . 
..    Day 

—  Day 

-.    Day 

-.    Day 

.-    Dav 

—  Day 

-_    Day 

-J  Day—. 
..    Day 

—  Day 

-.    Day 

S200  00 
3  50 
2  50  to  4  00 
2  50  to  3  00 
2  50  to  3  00 
2  50  to  4  50 
2  00  to  3  50 

2  00  to  3  50 

3  00  to  5  00 

2  00 

3  84| 
2  00 

878  00 
2  25 

2  25 
2  25 

2  25 

1  75 

2  25 
1  335 

to  144  00 
to     3  00 

2  25 

2  50 
to  3  15 
to      3  00 

2  50 
to     3  00 

2  95 
to  2  50 
to  4  15 
to     2  66| 

S30  00  to  91  00 
1  75  to    3  00 
1  50  to    2  50 
1  67  to    3  00 

1  67  to    2  081 

2  00  to   3  00 

3  00 
1  91  to    2  50 

2  25 
1  50  to    2  75 

2  50 

1  50 

$60  00 

1  58i 

2  04 

1  58i 

2  04 
1  874 

S55  OO  to  1 

2  00  to 
2  50  to 

2  00  to 
2  50  to 
2  00  to 

1  75  to 
1  75  to 
1  00  to 

12  00 
2  50 
2  50 
2  75 
2  25 
2  75 
2  75 

Finisher 

Cjiholsterer 

1  87i 
1  50 

3  00 
2  15| 
2  25 

Engineer 

2  00 

2  75 
2  00 
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WOOLEN   INDUSTRY— 1885. 


Classes  of  Employes. 


Unit  of 
Payment. 


Cali- 
fornia. 


New  York. 


Pennsylvania. 


Massachusetts. 


Superintendent 

Wool  sorter 

Picker 

Carder  (boss) 

Carder (boy) 

Spooler  (girl) 

Warper 

Spinner 

Spinner  (Chinese; 

Weaver 

Loom  fixer 

Fuller  (Chinese)  _ 

Shearer 

Scourer  (Chinesej 

Scourer  

Dyer 

Dyer's  helper 

Gigger  (Chinese)- 

Engineer 

Machinist 

Laborer 


Month  . 
Day__. 

Day 

Day-__. 
Day... 

Day 

Day 

Day.... 
Day.... 
Day  .... 
Day.-. 

Day 

Day 

Day 

Day_... 
Day.... 
Day.... 
Day . ... 

Day 

Day.... 
Day 


8150  00 
1  00 
1  00 
4  00 
1  75 
1  00 

3  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  25 

4  00 
1  20 


1  20 


00  to  500  00 

1  81 

1  21 

1  83 

63 

60 

1  47 

1  62 

50 

1  53 

2  03 
1  15 
1  15 
1  15 


1  73 
1  00 

1  00 
3  071 
3  00 

2  25 


4  00 
1  15 

1  15 
4  00 

2  25 
1  15 


1  90  to 
40  to 


?65  00  to  125  00 
1  80 

1  38 

2  00 
52 
62J 

1  93 

2  00 

1  32 
90 

2  02 
1  15 

65 
1  15 


1  50  to  4  00 
1  33i 
1  15 

1  95 

2  16 


8130  00 
2  25  to  2  75 

1  25 
2-75 

50  to      75 
60 

2  35 


90 

1  25  to  1  75 

1  75 

1  50 

1  00 


8166  67 

1  50  to  2  47i 

75  to  1  10 

1  20  to  4  00 

75 

45  to      65 

80  to  1  50 

1  19 

70 

1  25 

1  50  to  1  90 

1  25 

1  25 


1  50 

2  75 
1  25  to  1  50 

1  50 

2  75 
2  00 

1  00  to  1  50 


1  25 
1  12i 

1  10  to  1  25 

95  to  1  15 

1  25 

3  25 

1  13  to  2  95 


BOOTS  AND  SHOES— 1885. 


CLAS.SES  OF  EmPLOy£s. 


Unit  of 
Payment. 


Califor- 
nia. 


Massachu- 
setts. 


Maryland. 


Over-seer 

Cutter -. 

Fitter 

Laster 

Treer 

Bottom  er 

Finisher 

McKay  sewer  and  cabler 
Packer 


$2  50 

1  50 

2  00 
4  00 


2  00 

3  00 
2  50 


$83  00 

2  50 

1  00 

1  75 

2  75 

1  50 

2  00 

2  00 

$100  00 

2  75 

1  37i  to  1  75 

2  25 

1  75 

'sm 

4  00 
1  50 


BOOTS  AND  SHOES— GREAT  BRITAIN— 1885. 


Desceiption  of  Occupation. 


Employes. 


Rate  of  Wages 
per  Week. 


per 
Week. 


Clickers 

Clickers 

Sewing  machine  hands. 
Sewing  machine  hands. 
Sewing  machine  hands. 

Rough  stuff  cutters 

Rough  stuff'  cutters 

Riveters 

Riveters 

Machine  operators 

Machine  operators 

Finishers 

Finishers 

Warehouse  hands 

Warehouse  hands 

Warehouse  hands 

Stock-room 

Counters 

Counters 


Men 

Lads  and  boys 

Men 

Women. 

Girls 

Men 

liads  and  boys 

Men 

Lads  and  boys 

Men 

Lads  and  boys 

Men 

Lads  and  boys 

Men 

Lads  and  boys 

Girls 

Men 

Youths 

Girls... 


$6  53 

2  08 
7  2H 

3  63 
1  21 

5  08 
1  &4 

6  05 
1  69  to  3  39 

6  78 

1  69  to  3  63 

7  26 

2  90  to  3  63 

7  26 

1  21  to  2  90 

1  57 

5  81 

1  69 

2  19 


56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
52i 
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FLOUR  AND  GRIST  MILLS— 1885. 


Classes  OF  EiiPLoyts. 


Unit  of 
j  Payment. 


Indiana.  Illinois.     Michigan.  |  Sew  York. 


MUler Day... 

Assistant  miller Day... 

Packer '  Day... 

Millwright !  Day... 

Stone-dresser Day... 

Engineer Day... 

Api)rentice Day_.. 

Teamster Day... 

Watchman... Day... 

Laborer Day... 

Machine  man Day... 

Fireman Day... 


$5  00 
5  00 

2  50 

3  50 

3  50 

4  00 

1  00 

2  50 
2  50 
2  50 
2  50 
2  50 


$2  50 


73 


2  25 


|2  00 
2  00 


1  50 

1  50 

75  to  1  25 


$3  84 
3  46 
2  00 
2  50 


3  07 

3  M 

60 

1  75 
133i 
133^ 
133^ 

2  00 


$2  50 

1  50 

2  00 

3  00 

2  50 

1  50 

1  50 

$6  00 
2  30 


1  75 


CALIFORNIA  FLOUR  MILLS— 1871  to  1880. 


Classes  of  EaiPLOYfs. 

Unit  of 
Payment. 

1880. 

1879. 

1878. 

1877. 

1876. 

1875. 

1874. 

1873. 

1872.  '  1871. 

Miller    

Day... 
Day... 

$5  00 
500 

$5  00 
500 

$5  00 
500 

$5  00 
500 

$5  00 
500 

$5  00 
500 

$5  00 
500 

$5  00 
500 

$5  00 
500 

$5  00 

Assistant  miller  . . . 

500 

Packer 

Day... 

2  50 

250 

250 

250 

2  50 

250 

2  50 

250 

250 

2  50 

Millwright 

Day... 

3  50 

350 

350 

350 

350 

350 

350 

350 

3  50 

350 

Stone-dresser 

Day... 

3  50 

350 

350 

350 

3  50 

350 

350 

350 

350 

3  50 

Engineer 

Day... 

400 

400 

400 

400 

400 

400 

400 

400 

400 

400 

Fireman. 

Day... 

2  50 

2  50 

250 

2  50 

2  50 

2  50 

250 

250 

250 

250 

Apprentice 

Day... 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

lOO 

Teamster 

Day... 

2  50 

2  50 

2  50 

2  50 

2  50 

2  50 

250 

250 

2  50 

2  50 

AVatcman 

Day... 

2  50 

250 

250 

250 

2  50 

250 

2  50 

250 

250 

2  50 

Laborer 

Day... 

2  50 

250 

2  50 

2  50 

250 

2  50 

250 

250 

250 

250 

Machine  man 

Day... 

2  50 

250 

2  50 

250 

2  50 

250 

250 

250 

250 

2  50 

COLORADO  FLOUR  MILLS— 1868  to  1880. 


Classes  of  Employes. 

Unit  of 
Payment. 

1880. 

1879. 

1878. 

1877. 

1876. 

1875. 

1874. 

Miller 

..    Day   .... 

$2  88 

$2  88 

$2  88 

$2  88 

$2  75 

$2  75 

$2  75 

Assistant  miUer 

..    Day  .... 

2  30 

2  30 

2  30 

2  30 

2  50 

2  50 

2  50 

Packer 

..    Day  .... 

1  6t> 

1  66 

1  66 

1  66 

1  66 

1  66 

1  66 

Millwright 

..'  Day 

3  20 

3  20 

4  20 

4  00 

4  00 

4  00 

4  00 

Stone-dresser 

..    Day  .-. 

3  00 

2  75 

2  75 

2  75 

2  75 

2  75 

2  75 

Engineer 

..    Day  .... 

2  75 

2  75 

2  75 

2  75 

2  75 

2  75 

2  75 

Fireman 

..    Day  .... 

2  50 

2  50 

2  50 

2  50 

2  50 

2  50 

2  50 

Apprentice. 

..    Day  .... 

1  33 

1  33 

1  33 

1  33 

I  33 

1  33 

1  33 

Teamster 

..    Day  .... 

1  66 

1  66 

1  66 

1  66 

2  00 

2  00 

2  00 

Watchman 

..    Day  .-. 

2  00 

2  00 

2  00 

2  00 

2  00 

2  00 

2  00 

Laborer  

-.    Day 

2  00 

2  00 

2  00 

2  00 

2  00 

2  00 

200 

i  Dav 
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Colorado  Flour  Mills — Continued. 


Classes  of  Employes. 


Unit  of 
Payment. 


Miller -. 

Assistant  miller 
Packer 

Millwright 

Stone-dresser  -.. 

Engineer 

Fireman 

Apprentice 

Teamster 

Watchnian 

Laborer 

Machine  man... 


Daj- 
Day 
Day 
Day 
Day 
Day 
Day 
Day 
Day 
Day 
Day 
Dav 


|3  00 
2  75 

1  66 
4  25 

2  75 
2  75 
2  50 

1  50 

2  00 
2  00 
2  00 


$3  00 
2  75 

1  66 
4  25 

2  75 
2  75 
2  50 

1  50 

2  00 
2  00 
2  00 


$3  00 
2  75 


1  66 
4  25 

2  75 
2  75 
2  50 

1  50 

2  00 
2  00 
2  00 


$3  00 
2  75 


1  66 
4  00 
3  00 
3  00 

2  50 
1  33 

1  66 

2  00 

2  00 

3  50 


|3  00 

2  75 


2  00 

3  50 


$3  00 
2  75 


CIGAES— 1885. 


'    Classes  of  Employes. 

Unit  of 
Employment. 

California. 

District  of 
Columbia. 

Indiana. 

Maryland. 

Missouri. 

Sorter 

Day    .     . 

*|0  50 
*33i 

$6  65 
1  10 

Stripper 

Day 

$0  50 
t2  00 

Maker    

Per  100  .. 
Per  1,000 . 
Per  1,000. 
Day 

|0  55 
80 
80 

+|1  424 

t2  25 

Assorter 

t6  65 

Packer  -. 

+83J 

+3  00 

1  20 

t2  25 

Laborer 

1  00 

'^  Females,  f  Per  day. 


COAL  MINING— 1885. 


Classes  of  Employes. 


Unit  of 
Payment. 


California. 


Maryland. 


Superintendent 

Mining  overseer,  or  pit  boss 

Miner,  on  contract 

Miner,  on  wages 

Driver,  inside 

Engineer 

Blacksmith  - 

Carpenter 


Month 
Dav--- 
Yard.. 
Day... 
Day... 
Day... 
Day--. 
Day... 


1150  00 
00 
00 
00 
25 
00 
00 
00 


3 
75  to  1 
3 
1  75  to  2 
3 
3 
3 


$100  00 


*80 
1  80 

1  35 

2  30 
1  75 
1  50 


$225  00 
3  15i 


48 
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GENERAL  TRADES. 

Table  showing  the  Comparison  of  the  Average  Weekly  Wages  Paid  in  the  General  Trades  in  Cal- 
ifornia, with  those  Paid  in  similar  Trades  in  the  Countries  shown. 


Occupation. 


Building  Trades. 

Bricklayers $30  00 

Hod  carriers -.    18  00 

Masons I    30  00 

Tenders .'    18  00 

Plasterers -    30  00 

Tenders 

Slaters 

Roofers -. 

Tenders. -- 

Plumbers 

Assistants 

Carpenters 

Painters 

Frescoers 

Gasfitters ;   24  00 

Other  Trades. 

Bakers I  18  00 

Blacksmiths ;  2100 

Strikers I 

Bookbinders 24  00 

Brick-makers '  8  75 

Brewers 12  50 

Butchers 12  50 

Brass-founders 18  00 

Cabinet-makers 2100 

Confectioners -1  10  00 

Cigar-makers 


$20  00 

11  00 
18  00 
10  00 
18  00 
10  00 
14  00 

12  00 
9  00 

16  00 
10  00 
14  00 


$4  21 
2  92 


Coopers 
Cutlers 


Distillers 

Drivers 

Draymen  and  teamsters 
Cab  and  carriage 
Street  railways 

Dyers 

Engravers 

Furriers 

Gardeners 

Hatters 

Horseshoers 
Jewelers 

Laborers,  porters,  etc 

Lithographers 
Millwrights 
Machinists . 
Nail-makers  (hand) 


21  00 


6  30  i    6  00 
3  30 
4  82  i      to 

I    6  00 
2  64  I    4  82 
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General  Trades — Continued. 


OccrPATiox. 


Nail-makers  (niachine)-i 

Potters 1$15  00 

12  50 

to 
30  00 


Printers 

Pattern-makers 
Teachers 


Teachers  (females) 

Saddle    and  h 
makers 


arness  J 


Sail-makers 
Stevedores  . 


Tanners. 


Tailors 

Telegraph  operators. 
Tinsmiths... 


Upholsterers . 


Weavers  (outside  of 
mills).. -. 


13  75 

to 
56  25 


15  00 

to 
24  00 
18  00 

to 
24  00 
30  00 

15  00 


20  00 

3  00 

to 
22  50 
12  00 

to 
30  00 

21  00 

7  50 

to 

20  00 


$10  00 
13  00 


$3  60 


13  00 


11  00 

12  00 
12  00 


7  00 

to 

12  00 

12  00 
11  00 


3  69 

2  85 

5  70 

3  80 
to 

i  85 

4  30 

5  11 

3  55 

4  52 
2  64 


6  64 


$4  86 
5  94 


00       7  74 


5  70 

6  04 
6  72 


5  51 

4  56 
4  36 


5  18       5  81 


5  02 

6  92 

5  46 

4  80 
to 

5  82 

3  23 


5  58 

6  35 
4  40 


3  95 


$5  20 
4  60 


5  00 


2  80 
2  00 
2  20 

4  00 

5  20 

6  60 


5  20 


$5  20 
7  17 


$5  76 
5  93 


7  50 

to 

12  00 

7  70 

6  63 


7  02 

8  44 

6  38 

7  40 
7  65 
6  56 


5  20 


6  31 


4  92 
6  50 


4  40 


3  05 


|4  02 
5  36 


10  41 


5  00 

4  82 

5  00 

5  09 

6  36 
6  70 
6  70 


3  50 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


COST   OF  LIVING. 


The  following  tables  show  the  cost  of  living  in  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco,  and  the  retail  prices  of  the  different  commodities  in  said 
city,  for  twelve  months,  ending  October,  1886,  and  rents,  etc. 

The  cost  of  living  in  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in  the  bills  of  fare  of 
three  of  our  leading  dining  saloons,  who  furnish  12,000  meals  daily: 

ROYAL  DINING  SALOON,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

BILL   OF   FARE. 

Cooked  to  Order. 


Family  porterhouse  (large) 75 

Family  porterhouse 50 

Porterhouse  steak — 35 

Tenderloin  steak 35 

Sirloin  steak - 25 

Rump  steak 25 

Beefsteak  and  onions 10 

Beefsteak,  plain 10 

Beefsteak,  Spanish 10 

Half  spring  chicken,  broiled 50 

Veal  cutlet,  plain  or  breaded -.10 

Mutton  chops - ---- 10 


Mutton  cutlet, breaded -.10 

Lamb  chops 10 

Pork  chops 10 

Domestic  sausage 10 

Fried  brains,  plain  or  in  batter .10 

Fried  tripe. --- -10 

Fried  bacon,  with  or  without  apples -10 

Liver  and  bacon 10 

Bean  omelette --- 10 

Pigs'  feet,  soused  or  in  batter _10 

Fish  cakes - .-10 

Corned  beef  hash -10 


Weiner  schintzel,  with  tea  or  coffee,  25  cents. 
Baked  pork  and  beans,  with  Boston  brown  bread,  10  cents. 


Oysters. 


Oyster  stew - 25 

Oyster  omelette  - 50 

Oyster  fritters -- 25 

Scalloped  oysters 25 


Raw  oysters - -.- 25 

Oysters  in  crumbs --.35 

Oysters  in  batter -35 

Select  Eastern  oysters,  any  style 50 


LUNCH    AND    DINNER. 


Salads. 


Chicken  and  crab  a  la  tnayonaise  - - 10 

Potato Free 


Lobster  a  la  Delmonico 10 


Soup. 


Mock  turtle 10 

Chicken 10 

Bouillon -10 

Ovster-- --- ---- 10 


Vegetable 10 

Mutton  broth--- 10 

Rice  tomato -- 10 


Fish. 


Boiled  rock  cod  and  egg  sauce 10 

Salmon,  baked,  boiled,  or  fried 10 

Sea  bass  or  flounder 10 

Tenderloin  of  .sole 10 

Boneless  smelt - - 10 

Cold  Meats. 

Boiled  ham.-- --.10 


Baked  halibut,  tomato  sauce 10 

Salt  codfish,  boiled 10 

Mackerel,  boiled  or  broiled ...10 

Smelts,  torn  cods,  or  herring 10 

Baked  flounders 10 


Roast  chicken 35 

Roast  turkej' 35 

Soused  r)igs'  feet 10 

Turkey,  cranberry  sauce 35 


Pressed  corned  beef 10 

Roast  mutton 10 

Chicken,  giblet  sauce 35 
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Roasts. 


Turkey,  cranberry  sauce. 35 

Chicken,  stutt'ed 35 

Beef 10 

Chicken,  oyster  sauce 25 


Veal  ...- - .-..10 

Pork ...10 

Mutton ...10 

Mutton  and  turnips 10 


Boiled. 


Chicken,  egg  sauce 25 

Chicken,  parsley  sauce -25 

Mutton,  caper  sauce 10 

Mutton,  mint  sauce .-10 


Corned  beef  and  cabbage 10 

Corned  pork  and  cabbage 10 

Miitton  and  turnips 10 

Boiled  New  England  dinner .15 


Entrees. 


Chicken  fricassee  a  I'alaniande ..25 

Chicken  potpie  a  la  dauphine 25 

Pig's  head  and  cabbage 10 

Breast  of  lamb  breaded  and  succotash  ...10 

Roll  of  beef  and  lima  beans  ._ 10 

Baked  lamb's  brains,  tomato  sauce 10 

Frankfwiter  sausage  and  red  cabbage 10 

Sirloin  of  beef  larded  and  macaroni 10 


Corn  beef  hash  a  I'anglaise 10 

Baked  veal  and  oyster  pie 10 

Calves  head,  sauce  piquante 10 

Spring  lamb  curried  and  rice 10 

Beef  a  la  mode,  with  carrots 10 

Spring  lamb  fricassee,  with  pease 10 

Blanc  mange  fritters,  citron  sauce. 10 

Boiled  beef,  horseradish  sauce ..10 


Stews. 


Chicken.... 25 

Brains 10 

Kidney 10 

Tripe  '. .10 


Veal 10 

Mutton 10 

Beef 10 


Vegetables. 


Green  pease 10 

Tomatoes 10 

Green  corn 10 

String  beans 10 

Tomatoes,  stewed 10 

Bed  cabbage 10 

Succotash 10 


Cabbage 10 

Onions 10 

Spinach. 10 

Parsnips 10 

Lima  beans 10 

Boiled  onions 10 


Fruit — All  Kinds  in  Season. 


Fresh  grapes 10 

Fresh  figs 10 

Strawberries  and  cream 10 


Peaches  and  cream 10 

Assorted  fruit. 10 


Apple  dumpling 10 

Bread .10 

Rice 10 

Tapioca 10 

Cabinet 10 


Puddiiigs. 

Peach  roll 10 

New  York  plum 10 

Corn  starch 10 

Cup  custard 10 

Rice  custard  — 10 


Pies. 


Apple 10 

Custard .10 

Peach .-10 

Plum .10 

Cranberry .10 

Cakes. 


Cocoanut  cream ...10 

Lemon  cream 10 

Strawberry 10 

Squash 10 


Citron 10 

Sponge 10 

Cream .10 

Pound. .10 


Raisin 10 

Jelly 10 

Jelly  roU 10 


Desserts. 


Peaches  and  cream ...10 

Cranberry  sauce ..10 

Apple  sauce 10 

New  comb  honey 10 

Hot  mince  pie 10 

Stewed  pears. ...10 

Stewed  plums 10 

Wines  and  Liquors 


Baked  apples 10 

Stewed  prunes 10 

Banana  fritters 10 

Currant  j  elly 10 

Bartlett  pears 10 

Stewed  figs  in  wine .10 

Ice  cream 15 


Geo.  H.  Mumm  &  Co.'s,  qts ..$4  50 

Geo.  H.  Mumm  &  Co.'s,  pts 2  25 

Table  claret,  per  bottle 20 

Table  claret,  half  bottle 10 


Port  wine $1  00 

Champagne,  imjiorted,  extra,  qts 4  50 

Champagne,  imported,  extra,  pts 2  25 

Champagne,  California,  qts 2  50 
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Wines  and  Liquors. 


Extra  California - 50 

Extra  California,  half  bottle 25 

St.  Julicn  Medoc 75 

White  wino,  yer  bottle 25 

White  wine,  half  bottle.- ---  10 

Old  sherry 1  50 

Small  chanipaprne  cider 15 

California  ale  or  porter 15 


Champagne,  California,  pts 1  50 

Ale,  per  bottle,  pts 25 

Porter,  per  bottle,  pts 25 

Beer,  per  glass 10 

Bottled  beer -. 10 

English  ale  or  porter 25 

Eastern  cider 10 


BREAKFAST   AND   SUPPER. 


Fish. 


Tomcodor  rock-cod 10 

Salmon,  fried  or  boiled -.. 10 

Sea  bass ._ - _ 10 

Tenderloin  of  sole 10 

Mess  mackerel - 10 


English  sole 10 

Fried  smelts 10 

Fried  tonicod 10 

Mackerel,  boiled  or  broiled 10 

Flounders  or  smelts 10 


Eggs. 


With  tea  or  coffee. 

Corn  beef  omelette  with  an  egg 15 

Three  fried  eggs 25 

Three  poached  eggs  on  toast ..25 

Ham  and  two  eggs 25 

Three  poached  eggs. 25 


With  tea  or  coffee. 

Three  scrambled  eggs 25 

Egg  omelette  (three  eggs) 25 

Rum  omelette 25 

Fried  salt  pork  and  eggs 25 

Two  boiled  eggs 20 


Hot  Rolls,  Muffins,  Etc. 


Hot  rolls 10 

German  rolls 10 

French  rolls 10 

Hot  corn  cake -.10 


Coffee  cake 10 

Jenny  Lind  cake 10 

Hot  American  waffles 10 

German  pancake,  with  coffee 25 


Hot  Cakes  and  Toast. 


Buckwheat  cakes 10 

Flannel  cakes 10 

Corn  batter  cakes 10 

Boston  cream  toast ...15 

Coffee,  tea,  chocolate,  or  nailk 10 

Coffee,  tea,  chocolate,  or  milk,  with  roUs  or 

toast 15 

Coffee,  tea,  chocolate,  or  milk,  with  pie  or 

cake 15 


Drv  toast .10 

Miik  toast 10 

Fried  Indian  pudding 10 

Crushed  Indian 10 

Oat  meal  mush,  cracked  wheat,  or  crushed 
Indian,  with  milk 10 

Oat  meal  mush,  cracked  wheat,  or  cru.shed 
Indian,  with  cream 15 


Entrees. 


Yankee    buckwheat    cakes,  with    maple 
syrup 15 

Alameda  snipe  on  toast,  with  tea  or  coffee. 25 
One  half  spring  chicken,  with  tea  or  coffee  .50 

Cosmopolitan  i)reakfast 25 

English  mutton  chop .10 

Home  made  sausage .10 

Fried  corn  meal  mush,  with  currant  jelly.  10 

Pork  tenderloin,  with  currant  jelly 15 

Pork  spare  rib,  apple  sauce "- 15 

Kidney,  saute  a  la  bordeau 15 

Three  10  cent  dishes 
Two  10  cent  dishes, 


Apple  fritters 10 

Apple  sauce 10 

Pigs'  feet  in  crumbs  or  batter 10 

Boston  pork  and  beans 10 

Boston  cream  toast ..10 

Chicken  liver  brochette  on  toast 10 

Corned  beef  omelette,  mushroom  sauce  ..10 

Tenderloin  steaks -..25 

Quail  on  toast 25 

Hulled  corn  and  cream 10 

to  one  person,  25  cents, 
with  a  cigar,  25  cents. 


POPULAR  DINING  SALOON,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


DINNER   BILL  OF    FARE. 


Soups, 

Scotch  barley,  Edinburgh  stvle 10 

Chicken .' '.... 10 

Bouillon _10 

Oyster ..10 

Fish 


Vegetable 10 

Mutton  broth 10 

Rice  tomato 10 


Salmon,  baked,  boiled,  or  fried. ...10 

Sea  bass,  baked,  boiled,  or  fried 10 

Tenderloin  of  sole .10 


Salt  codfish,  boiled 10 

Mackerel,  boiled  or  broiled 10 

Smelts,  tomcods,  or  herring ..10 
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Boiled. 


Mutton,  caper  sauce 10 

^Mutton,  mint  sauce 10 

Cold  boiled  ham 10 


Corned  beef  and  cabbage - .10 

Corned  pork  and  cabbage 10 

Mutton  and  turnips 10 


Pot  of  tea  or  coffee,  or  glass  of  milk  ..- -- 10 

Chocolate,  cup - - .-. 10 


Chicken  potpie -- --25 

Yeal  potpie 10 

Pigs'  feet  soused 10 

Roasts. 


Breast  of  lamb  breaded - 
Mutton  curry  and  rice  . . 
Veal --- 


.10 
.10 
_10 


Beef - -10 

Veal - -.10 

Pork -- -- 10 

Turkey  ..- -- -- 50  \ 

Entrees. 


Chicken,  half -.50 

Chicken,  quarter .35 

Mutton - 10 


Roast  chicken,  currant  jelly,  half  -- .50 

Poast  chicken,  currant  jelly,  quarter 35 

Chicken  fricassee  a  la  creme .25 

Stewed  chicken  giblets,  family  style 10 

Roast  spring  lamb  and  green  peas 15 

Irish  stew,  Dublin  style 10 

Baked  young  veal  and  peas — 10 

Beefsteak  pie  a  la  popular . 10 

Stewed  spring  lamb  and  sweet  potato 10 

Spare  rib  of  spring  lamb  and  Uma  beans.- 10 


Erased  sirloins  of  beef  and  celery  roots  --10 
Baked  macaroni  and  cheese  a  la  Genoise-10 

Roll  of  beef  and  stewed  sweet  corn 10 

Baked  breast  spring  lamb  and  string  beans  10 

Boiled  rump  of  beef  and  horseradish 10 

Boiled  New  England  dinner. 10 

Brased  shoulder  of  lamb  and  succotash  ..10 

Tenderloin  of  sole,  tartar  sauce 10 

Boiled  fresh  codfish,  mustard  sauce 10 

Potato  salad  free. 


Kelishes. 


Banana  fritters  - --.10 

Lobster  salad 10 

Steics 


Apple  fritters--- - -- 10 

Chicken  salad 10 


Brains  .. 
Kidneys 
Tripe  '... 
Veal...- 


Mutton  .- --.10 

Beef ---10 

Chicken  fricassee --25 

Stewed  chicken  .- — 25 


Vegetables. 


Green  corn 10 

Green  peas 10 

String  beans 10 


Tomatoes 10  I  Mushroom 


Cabbage 10 

Onions--- --.10 

Spinach - 10 


Puddings. 


Apple  sagO- - -10 

Apple  dumplmg --- 10 

Bread - 10 

Rice  .- -.10 

Tapioca 10 

Plum 10 


Bread  custard -- -10 

Greengage  roll 10 

Apple  roll --- --10 

Cup  custard  .-- -- - 10 

Corn  starch -- 10 

Indian  - -- - 10 


Pies. 


Custard- --.10 

Apple.- 10 

Mince 10 

Squash - -10 

Lemon  cream 10 

Cocoanut  cream --.10     Huckleberry 

Hot  mince.- 10     Grape 


Plum 10 

Peach ---10 

Cranberry 10 

Blackberry  .- 10 

Strawberry  cream 10 

-.-10 

-- _ -10 


Cakes. 

Citron --.10  1  Pound 10 

Sponge - -- 10     Jellv 10 

Cream 10  !  Jelly  roll -.- 10 

Dessert. 

Peaches  and  cream --.10 


Stewed  huckleberries  .- 10 

Stewed  prunes 10 

New  honey 10 

Baked  apples -.10 

Stewed  plums - -10 


Strawberries  and  cream 10 

Raspberries- 10 

Baked  pears  ..- - 10 
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Wines. 


Table  claret,  per  bottle 25 

Table  claret,  half  bottle 10 

Extra  California 50 

St.  Julien  Medoc -- 75 

White  wine,  per  bottle -.25 

White  wine,  half  bottle 10 

Old  sherry-... ..1  50 

Port  wine... 1  00 

Champagne,  imported,  extra,  quarts 4  50 

Champagne,  imported,  extra,  pints 2  25 

Champagne,  domestic,  quarts 3  00 

Champagne,  domestic,  pints.. 1  50 

Ale,  per  bottle,  pints 25 

Porter,  per  bottle,  pints ...25 

Beer,  per  glass 10 

Bottled  beer 10 


Schlitz  Milwaukee  beer 25  and  50 

Cantenac  Medoc 50 

Haut  Sauterne 50  and  1  00 

Chateau  Laiitte .50  and  1  00 

Chateau  La  Rose 50  and  1  00 

Sarsaparilla 10 

Soda  water... 10 

E.USS  Cuvee .10 

Congress  water 10 

California  ale  or  porter 15 

Ginger  ale 10 

Best  Zinfandel .15  and  30 

Vermouth 10 

Anisette 10 

Absinthe 10 

Cider 10 


BREAKFAST   AND    SUPPER. 


Cooked  to  Order. 


Quail  on  toast 25 

Family  porterhouse 50 

Half  spring  chicken 50 

Porterhouse  steak 35 

Rump  steak .25 

Sirloin  steak 25 

Tenderloin  steak 25 

Broiled  quail 25 

Weiner  schnitzel  and  coffee 25 

Veal  cutlet,  plain  or  breaded 10 

Beefsteak,  plain 10 

Porterhouse  of  veal 25 

Beefsteak,  Spanish 10 

Beefsteak  and  onions 10 

Mutton  chops 10 

Pork  chops 10 

Bacon,  fried  or  broiled ...10 


Fried  apples  and  bacon 10 

Bean  omelette 10 

Mutton  cutlets,  breaded 10 

Domestic  sausage 10 

Liver  and  bacon 10 

Fried  brains,  plain 10 

Fried  brains,  in  batter... 10 

Lamb  chops ..10 

Pigs'  feet,  in  batter 10 

Corned  beef  hash 10 

Fried  smelts .10 

Fried  tomcod 10 

Salmon,  fried  or  broiled 10 

Fish  balls 10 

Mackerel .10 

Herring,  fried  or  broiled 10 

Tenderloin  of  sole 10 


Baked  pork  and  beans,  with  Boston  brown  bread,  15  cent; 
Maple  syrup,  5  cents. 

Eggs  and  Oysters. 

Two  eggs,  with  tea  or  coffee .20 

Three  boiled  eggs,  with  tea  or  coffee 25 

Three  fried  eggs,  with  tea  or  coffee ..25 

Ham  and  2  eggs,  with  tea  or  coffee 25 

Ham  and  3  eggs,  with  tea  or  coffee 30 

Poached  eggs  on  toast,  with  tea  or  cofiee-25 
Three  scrambled  eggs,  with  tea  or  coffee. .25 
Three  omelette  eggs,  with  tea  or  coffee  ..  .25 


Three  rum  omelette  eggs,  with  tea  or 

coffee 35 

Oysters  in  batter 25 

Oyster  fritters 25 

Stewed  oysters 25 

Raw  oysters...  25 

Oysters  fried  in  crumbs 35 

Select  Eastern  oysters 35 


Hot  Cakes,  Mvffins,  Rolls,  Etc. 


Buckwheat  cakes 10 

Flannel  cakes ..10 

Milk,  dry,  or  cream  toast 10 

Corn  batter  cakes... 10 

German  pancake,  with  coffee 25 

Doughnuts 10 

Cake  or  pie,  with  coffee,  tea,  or  chocolate,  15  cents. 
Oatmeal  mush  or  cracked  wheat,  with  milk,  10  cents 


Hot  corn  bread  (morning) .10 

German  rolls 10 

French  rolls .10 

Jennj'  Lind  cake 10 

Coffee  cake 10 

Hickorv  bread. 10 


Entrees. 


Fried  spring  chicken,  with  cream  sauce  ..35 
Baked  pork  and  beans  and  Boston  brown 

breacl 10 

Half  spring  chicken  broiled  on  toast 50 

Fried  or  broiled  rock-cod .10 

Boneless  smelt 10 

Flounders  in  any  style 10 

Corned  beef  hash  and  one  egg 15 

Fried  calves'  liver,  with  bacon 10 

Beef  kidnev  broiled  on  toast 10 


Stewed  tripe 10 

American  waffles 15 

Scrambled  brains,  with  an  egg 15 

Hamburg  steak,  with  coffee 25 

Stewed  kidney.. 10 

Fried  or  broiled  tripe 10 

Brains  fried  plain  or  in  batter.. 10 

German  pancakes  and  coffee 25 

Hulled  corn  in  cream 10 

Crushed  Indian  corn  and  cream 10 

Ice  creani 15 


Bunker's  club  house  sausage .10 

One  15-cent  and  two  10-cent  dishes  to  one  person  for  30  cents 
11^ 
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PALACE  BAKEKY  AND  RESTAURANT. 


DINNER   BILL   OF    FAKE. 

Clam  chowder 5  1  Vegetable 5- 

Chicken 5     Mutton  broth 5 

Bouillon 5     Rice  tomato -.  5 

Oyster. 5  | 

Fish. 

Salmon,  baked,  boded,  or  fried 10  j  Salt  codfish,  boiled 10 

Sea  bass,  baked,  boiled,  or  fried  --- -.10  !  Mackerel,  boiled  or  broiled 10 

Tenderloin  of  sole. 10  !  Smelts,  tonicod,  or  herring 10 

Boiled. 


Mutton,  caper  sauce 10 

Mutton,  mint  sauce 10 

Cold  boiled  ham  _ .-. 10 


Corned  beef  and  cabbage 10 

Corned  pork  and  cabbage 10 

Mutton  and  turnips 10 

Pot  of  tea  or  coffee  or  glass  of  milk,  with  cakes  or  rolls 10 

Cup  of  chocolate,  with  cake,  pie,  or  rolls 10 

Boast. 


Beef 10 

Veal -10 

Pork 10 

Entrees. 


Turkey -.25 

Chicken ..- 25 

Mutton 10 


Boiled  or  baked  salmon 10 

Boiled  bass -10 

Codfish  cakes 10 

Codfish,  family ---10 

Boiled  salt  codfish,  a  la  creme 10 

Tenderloin  of  sole,  tartar  sance 10 

Fried  rockfish - 10 

Fried  herring 10 

Baked  clam  pie 10 

Ten  eastern  oysters,  any  style -25 

Roast  chicken,  cranberry  sauce 25 

Green  canned  corn,  10  cents 
String  beans,  10  cents. 
Stewed  tomatoes,  10  cents 


Roast  duck,  apple  sauce 15 

Rib  of  beef,  Spanish  style 10 

Breast  of  lamb  and  sprouts 10 

Stewed  hare  a  1' Anglaise 10 

Mutton  pot  pie _ .- -10 

Beef  a  la  mode 10 

Brased  beef  and  tomatoes 10 

Stewed  spring  lamb  and  turnips 10 

Tripe,  Spanish 10 

Dry  hash  --- 10 

Pork  and  beans 10 


Green  and  Stewed  Frxdts,  Pastry,  Etc. 


Plum  and  apple  roll 5 

Corn  starch -  5 

Stewed  or  baked  pears ---  5 

Peaches,  raspberries,  or  strawberries,  with 

cream  - 10 

Strawberry  shortcake 10 

Grapes 6 


Baked  apples --  5 

Bananas --.10 

Banana  fritters  .- 10 

Stewed  prunes 5 

Cream  pie 5 

Peaches  and  cream 10 


Chicken  potpie 25 

Chicken  fricassee 25 

Stewed  chicken 25 


Breast  of  lamb  breaded 10 

Mutton  curry  and  rice 10 

Veal  potpie --10 

Stewed. 


Brains 10 

Kidneys --- 10 

Tripe 10 

Vegetables. 


Mutton 10 

Beef  ---- ---10 

Veal --.10 


Green  corn -10 

Green  peas 10 

String  beans 10 

Stewed  tomatoes --- -.-10 


Bread.-- - 5 

Rice 5 

Tapioca.-- -.. ---  5 

Plum- 5 


Cabbage 5 

Onions 10 

Spinach 10 

Asparagus 10 

Pudding. 

Apple  roll -  5 

Cup  custard 10 

Corn  starch 5 

Indian 5 
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Pies. 


Cream - 5 

Apple --- 5 


Mince - .-  5 

Custard-.- 5 

Squash 5 

Cakes. 


Peach 5 

Plum 5 

Cranberry .-- 5 

Blackberry -- ..- 5 


Citron 5 

Sponge  5 

Cream 5 


Pound 5 

Jelly 5 

Jellv  roll 5 


Coffee  cake  or  doughnuts,  with  tea  or  coffee,  10  cents. 
Dessert. 


Stewed  prunes 5 

Baked  apples  or  pears 5 

New  honey 5 


Peaches  and  cream 10 

Strawberries  and  cream 10 

Raspberries 10 

Wines. 


Table  claret,  per  bottle $0  20 

Table  claret,  half  bottle 10 

White  wine,  per  bottle 20 

White  wine,  half  bottle 10 

Zinfandel — pts.,  15cts.;  qts. 30 

Zinfandel — pts.,  25  cts. ;  qts. 50 

Riesling,  qts 50 

French  claret 50 

Old  sherry 1  00 

Port  wine 1  00 

Chateaii  La  Rose 1  00 


Champagne,  Cabinet,  pts. |0  75 

Champagne,  Hoxie,  pts 50 

Burgundy,  per  bottle 50 

Gutedel,  per  bottle 50 

Ale,  per  bottle  (imported) 25 

Guinness'  extra  stout  (Dublin),  pts.  -__  25 

Philadelphia  beer,  on  draught 5 

Boca  beer,  per  bottle,  j)ts. 10 

Frederick.sburg  lager  beer,  per  bottle..  10 

N  ational  lager  beer,  per  bottle 10 

Stock  ale  and  porter^  pts 10 


Philadelphia  beer,  per  bottle,  10  cents.    Beer,  claret,  or  white  wine,  per  glass,  5  cents. 


BREAKFAST   AND   SUPPEE. 


Cooked  to  Order. 


Family  porterhouse 50 

Porterhouse  steak  _ 35 

Sirloin  steak  and  coffee 25 

Tenderloin  steak  and  coffee 30 

Rib  steak 15 

Veal  cutlets,  plain  or  breaded 10 

Beefsteak,  plain  or  Spanish 10 

Mutton  chops 10 

Pork  chops 10 

Bacon,  fried  or  broiled 10 

Weiner  schnitzel  and  coffee 15 

Hamburger  beefsteak  and  coffee 15 

Liver  and  bacon 10 

Mutton  cutlets 10 


Half  spring  chicken  and  coffee 50 

Broiled  quail 25 

Lamb  chops 10 

Domestic  sausages 10 

Fried  brains,  plain 10 

Fried  brains  in  batter.. 10 

Corned  beef  hash 10 

Fried  smelts 10 

Fried  tomcods 10 

Salmon  fried  or  broiled 10 

Fish  balls.. 10 

Mackerel 10 

Herring  fried  or  broiled .10 

Tenderloin  of  sole 10 


Baked  pork  and  beans  with  Boston  brown  bread,  10  cents. 
Eggs  and  Oysters. 


Boiled  eggs,  2  with  coffee  or  tea ..15 

Fried  eggs,  2  with  coffee  or  tea 15 

Ham  and  2  eggs  with  coffee  or  tea 25 

Ham  and  3  eggs  with  coffee  or  tea ..30 

Poached  eggs  on  toast,  3  with  coffee  or  tea. 20 

Scrambled  eggs,  3  with  coffee  or  tea 20 

Omelette,  3  eggs 20 


Rum  omelette,  3  eggs  with  coffee 30 

Oysters  in  batter. 25 

Oyster  fritters  25 

Stewed  oj'sters 25 

Raw  oysters  on  half  shell 50 

Oysters  fried  in  crumbs ...25 

Large  Eastern  oysters .50 


Hot  Cakes,  Bolls,  Etc. 


Buckwheat  cakes 10 

Flannel  cakes 10 

Milk  or  cream  toast —   10 


German  pancake  with  coffee 20 

Corn  batter  cake.. 10 

Doughnuts 5 

Boston  cream  toast,  with  tea  or  coffee,  15  cents. 

Oat  meal  mush,  or  cracked  wheat  with  milk,  10  cents. 

All  kinds  of  cakes  or  pies  with  tea,  coffee,  or  chocolate,  10  cents 

Dishes  Served  to  One  Person  Charged  as  Foil  ores: 


Single  5-cent  dish 10 

Two  5-cent  dishes 15 

Three  5-cent  dishes ...20 

Three  10-cent  dishes,  to  one  person 25 

Single  10-cent  dish  of  meat ..15 

Half  bottle  of  claret  or  white  wine,  10  cents 


Two  10-cent  dishes 20 

One  25-cent  dish  and  two  10-cent  dishes.. 40 
Two  2.5-cent  dishes  and  one  10-cent  dish.. .50 
One  15,  one  10,  and  one  5-cent  dish 25 
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RENTS  IN  CALIFORNIA. 


Pee  Mosth. 


Tenements $10  00to$25  00 

Flats  - 8  00  to   20  00 

Rooms,  single -  4  00  to     8  00 

Rooms,  double -  5  00  to    10  00 

Rooms,  suites -  10  00  to   20  00 

Rooms  for  housekeeping 10  00  to    20  00 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 


CALIFORNIA. 


HISTORY    AND    DESCRIPTION    OF    EACH    COUNTY    IN    THE 
STATE   OF   CALIFORNIA. 

The  information  contained  in  the  following  pages  may  be  safely  relied 
on  as  accurate,  having  been  gathered  from  the  most  trustworthy  sources; 
and  by  kind  permission  of  Hon.  M.  D.  Boruck,  of  the  "  California  Spirit  of 
the  Times,"  it  is  embodied  in  this  report : 

ALAMEDA. 

First  in  alphabetical  order,  and  second  in  wealth  and  importance  in  the 
list  of  California  counties,  comes  Alameda.  This  county,  from  its  prox- 
imity to  San  Francisco,  and  its  many  natural  advantages,  has  made  rapid 
progress  within  the  past  five  years,  and  at  the  present  time  gives  abundant 
promise  of  a  very  prosperous  and  brilliant  future.  As  regards  population, 
the  census  of  1880  gives  it  at  62,976,  but  we  think  it  is  entirely  within  the 
limits  to  put  the  present  popvilation  of  the  county  at  100,000.  Its  area  is 
660  square  miles,  divided  as  follows:  Coast  Range  mountains,  415  square 
miles;  valley,  225  square  miles;  tule  lands,  20  square  miles.  The  lands 
tilled  amount  to  200,360  acres,  of  which  36,032  acres  was  devoted  to  wheat; 
1,139  acres  to  corn;  1,458  acres  to  oats;  39,075  acres  to  barley,  and,  in 
round  numbers,  3,000  acres  to  vineyards  and  orchards.  The  county  lies 
immediately  east  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  its  shore  line  reaching  south  from 
San  Pablo  Station  to  the  limit  of  the  bay.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Contra  Costa  County,  on  the  east  by  San  Joaquin  County,  on  the  south  by 
Santa  Clara  County,  and  on  the  west  by  San  Francisco  Bay.  It  extends 
eastward  to  the  summit  of  the  Contra  Costa  Range,  and  on  the  south,  still 
eastward,  to  the  Mount  Diablo  Range,  inclosing  within  its  limits  the  val- 
leys of  Livermore,  Sunol,  Amador,  and  others. 

The  two  mountain  ranges  are  nearly  parallel  with  each  other,  and  rise 
to  the  altitudes  of  2,000  feet  or  more.  They  are  now  treeless  on  the  western 
and  southern  slopes  (except  in  the  caiions,  where  there  are  clumps  of  oak, 
laurel,  madrone,  alder,  etc.) ,  though  originally  having  some  redwood  growth, 
while  on  the  northern  and  eastern  slopes,  besides  an  abundance  of  chap- 
arral, there  is  a  scattered  growth  of  both  live  and  white  oaks,  with  maple 
and  madrone.  The  largest  stream  of  the  county  is  Alameda  Creek,  which 
drains  Livermore  Valley,  and,  traversing  the  Coast  Range  and  entering  the 
bay-shore,  or  "'Alameda  Plains,"  flows  westward  to  the  bay.  Its  banks  are 
mostly  timbered  with  sycamore  and  willows. 

San  Antonio  and  other  creeks  are  tributary  to  this  from  the  south. 
Northward  from  Alameda  Creek  are  San  Lorenzo,  San  Leandro,  and  other 
small  streams,  Avhich  have  their  source  in  the  mountains  that  bound  the 
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Alameda  Plain  and  flow  westward  into  the  bay.  On  some  of  these  creeks 
there  is  a  natural  growth  of  oak,  willow,  sycamore,  laurel  madrone,  and 
buckeye. 

The  Alameda  Creek  was,  between  1850  and  1853,  the  dividing  line 
between  Contra  Costa  County  and  Santa  Clara  County.  Its  banks  being 
bordered,  then  as  now,  with  cottonwood  and  willow  trees,  in  the  midst  of 
an  otherwise  scarcely  wooded  plain,  made  the  stream  appear  to  be  a  shaded 
avenue  or  walk,  called  in  Spanish  an  '•'alameda."  At  any  rate,  so  it 
appeared  to  the  Spanish  pioneers  who  first  entered  this  region,  searching 
for  a  site  for  a  mission,  and  they  knew  the  territory  as  the  "  Place  of  the 
Alameda."  This  circumstance  gave  to  the  new  county,  which  was  created 
in  1853  from  portions  of  Contra  Costa  and  Santa  Clara  Counties,  and 
which  included  the  Alameda  Creek,  its  name. 

Its  early  history  may  here  be  given  for  the  interest  of  the  reader  and 
for  possible  future  reference: 

Under  the  Spanish  rule,  the  Mission  of  San  Jose,  in  what  is  now  Ala- 
meda County,  was  established  by  the  padres  on  the  eighteenth  of  June, 
1797.  In  1820  Don  Luis  Peralta,  of  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  was 
granted  the  San  Antonio  Rancho.  five  leagues  of  land,  in  consideration  of 
his  long  ser^dces  as  a  soldier,  and  of  his  large  famih\ 

In  1842  he  di^-ided  the  whole  rancho  between  his  four  sons,  who  already 
lived  upon  it.  occuppng  an  adobe  house  together  near  the  present  site  of 
San  Leandro.  The  residence  of  Don  Luis  himself  was  upon  another  grant, 
near  Santa  Clara.  The  father,  with  his  sons,  rode  upon  their  mustangs 
over  the  territory  deciding  upon  natural  landmarks  which  might  serve  to 
designate  bomidaries  and  make  the  four  divisions  as  nearly  equal  as  possi- 
ble. The  four  sections  ran  from  the  foothills  to  the  water  in  parallel 
stripes.  The  site  of  Berkeley.  Oakland.  Brooklyn,  and  Alameda  was  at 
that  time  one  vast  oak-studded  plain,  growing  mustard  and  wild  oats,  and 
ranged  over  by  the  vast  herds  of  Peralta's  cattle.  Jose  Domingo  Peralta 
received  for  his  share  the  most  northerly  section,  or  di\'ision.  which 
included  the  oak  grove,  then  called  the  Encinal  de  Temescal,  now  Oak- 
land. Antonia  Maria  received  the  third  section,  now  comprising  Brooklyn 
and  Alameda;  and  to  Ygnacio  was  given  the  last,  or  more  southerly,  di\ds- 
ion,  extending  to  San  Leandro  Creek. 

Other  grants  in  the  adjacent  Contra  Costas  were  at  the  same  time  made, 
and  the  scattered  Mexican  families  occupied  their  ranchos  peacefully, 
meeting  together  semi-occasionally  for  some  fandango,  a  bull  fight,  or  to 
transact  some  business. 

In  1835  a  most  interesting  petition,  still  in  existence,  was  rpade  to  the 
Governor  by  the  settlers  of  these  ranchos.  prajdng  that  they  might  be  put 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  San  Jose  de  Guadalupe,  instead  of  remaining 
under  that  of  Yerba  Buena  (San  Francisco). 

As  a  reason,  was  set  forth  the  hardship  of  abandoning  their  families  for  an 
entire  year,  to  make  the  trip  to  attend  to  judicial  business.  The  distance 
by  lan<i — a  journey  of  forty  leagues — was  pointed  oat.  and  that  to  go  by 
sea  exposed  them  to  the  danger  of  being  wrecked.  And  the  impossibility 
of  taking  their  families  was  mentioned  on  account  of  the  heavy  expense  of 
transporting  them  and  of  the  inability  of  Yerba  Buena  to  shelter  or  other- 
wise accommodate  them — and  this  only  forty-five  years  ago! 

The  first  white  men  to  cross  the  bay  and  'settle  where  Oakland  now  is, 
were  the  Patten  brothers  and  Mr.  Chase,  who  established  themselves  in 
1850  in  that  part  of  Brooklyn  once  called  Clinton.  In  1851  Jas.  B.  Larue, 
a  little  east  of  them,  at  the  e'mbarcadero  of  San  Antonio,  settled  and  opened 
a  store.     Men,  too,  at  this  time  were  engaged  in  cutting  down  the  redwoods 
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which  then  covered  the  hills  back  of  San  Antonio.  In  all  the  county  these 
were  the  only  white  men,  excepting  a  few  settlers  at  the  Mission  of  San 
Jose.  Others  followed,  however,  fast  enough,  although  these  pioneers  had 
troubled  times. 

Questions  soon  arose  between  Government  land  and  Mexican  grants,  and 
many  paid  twice  for  their  land.  Wild  cattle,  too,  attacked  their  tents  and 
knocked  down  their  shanties. 

Provisions  were  high  and  supplies  uncertain,  and  in  1853  the  fare  upon 
the  ferry  to  San  Francisco  was  one  dollar,  and  a  toll  was  collected  upon  the 
bridge  between  Oakland  and  Brooklyn.  In  1852,  Adams,  Moon,  and  Car- 
pentier,  well  known  afterward,  had  appeared  in  the  new  town,  which,  sev- 
eral hundred  having  already  collected,  was  incorporated  before  the  end  of 
the  year,  and  at  the  same  time  other  points  in  the  county  began  to  be  rap- 
idly peopled. 

The  county  features  are  of  every  variety,  from  the  salt  marsh  bordering 
upon  the  bay  to  Contra  Costa  Mountains,  rising  in  some  points  almost  two 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea  level. 

Reaching  back  from  the  shore  with  a  gradual  rise  to  the  hills  is  a  broad 
and  nearly  level  region,  the  plain  of  Alameda.  This  plain  extends  through 
the  county  along  the  bay  with  a  width  averaging  about  five  miles,  though 
becoming  quite  narrow  on  the  north,  and  is  said  to  have  been  originally 
covered  with  an  oak  growth:  but  now  there  are  only  a  few  scattered  groves 
of  this  timber  in  addition  to  the  eucalyptus  tree,  which  has  been  exten- 
sively planted  in  some  localities. 

Xearl}^  if  not  all  of  the  plain  is  now  improved,  and  largely  under  culti- 
\ation  in  small  grain  and  orchard  fruits, including  excellent  currants;  and 
ii.  the  southern  part,  especially  near  Mission  San  Jose,  \anes  as  well  as 
neirly  all  kinds  of  fruits  tiourish.  The  creeks  coming  from  the  Coast  Range 
are  bordered  by  tracts  of  light  alluvial  soil,  cultivated  by  preference  in 
barley  and  "  garden  truck,"  the  latter  mainly  by  Portuguese.  The  bay  is 
bordfcred  by  tracts  of  salt  marsh  lands,  altogether  estimated  at  35,000  acres, 
ha\'ingthe  usual  salt  grasses,  and  penetrated  in  every  direction  by  lagoons 
or  salt-Witer  creeks,  which  receive  the  water  of  the  high  tides.  At  some 
points  tht  bay  shore  embraces  a  narrow  strip  of  sandy  soil  extending  along 
the  beach, while  inland  of  this  is  a  level  belt  of  black  adobe  or,  in  places, 
Bait  marshes.  Towards  the  hills  the  lands  become  more  gravelly  and 
lighter  colorel,  and  are  mingled  with  bowlders  and  rock  fragments,  and 
there  are  occsionallv  tracts  of  adobe  lands  at  the  foot  as  well  as  on  the 
hills. 

The  mountaii  range  that  borders  this  plain  has  mostly  rounded  sum- 
mits, but  is  trave-sed  and  cut  up  by  numerous  canons,  though  well  covered 
with  grasses  and  -uited  to  pasturage  and  to  wheat  growing. 

The  hill  soils  art  usually  adobe.  The  hillsides  are  partly  covered  with 
a  chaparral  of  scrui  oaks,  poison  oak,  groundsel  tree  {haccharis).  bramble, 
etc.,  with  manzanitaon  the  highest  points:  from  Grizzly  and  Bald  Peaks, 
near  Berkeley,  probacy  the  highest  points  in  the  north  of  the  range,  fine 
views  may  be  obtaineo  of  the  Bay  and  City  of  San  Francisco,  the  Golden 
Gate,  the  mountains  o"  the  Coast  Range  on  either  side,  and  the  distant 
Sierras.  ^lission  Peak, near  Mission  San  Jose,  is  the  highest  point  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  couity . 

The  valleys  lying  betveen  the  two  ranges  of  the  mountains  are  acces- 
sible fpm  the  plains  by  .Stockton  Pass,  a  winding  ra\ane  leading  from  the 
San  J^se  Valley  to  Sunol  Valley,  the  western  third  of  which  shows  rather 
aburJarit  and  heavy  adobe  soil  of  the  hills,  the  slopes  being  devoid  of 
tree-     Eastward  the  character  of  soil  changes,  becoming  of  a  lighter  hue 
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and  containing  more  loam,  sand,  and  gravel,  especially  in  the  bottoms. 
Oak  trees  occur  in  some  places.  The  lands  of  these  hills  are  partly  under 
cultivation,  wheat  being  the  chief  crop. 

Sunol  Valley,  into  which  the  pass  opens,  is  circular  in  outline,  surrounded 
by  hills,  and  was  originally  dotted  over  with  oaks;  it  contains  much  good 
farming  land. 

The  Vallecitos  Valley,  separated  from  Sunol  only  by  a  low  ridge,  is  rather 
narrow,  being  surrounded  with  high  hills,  and  its  surface  is  mostly  level, 
interspersed  with  some  hills,  and  is  largely  under  cultivation. 

Livermore  Valley,  to  the  eastward  of  these,  is  about  fourteen  miles  long, 
and  from  five  to  eight  miles  wide,  and  is  surrounded  by  rolling  foothills 
and  mountains.  The  northern  and  eastern  part  of  its  surface  is  a  plain, 
the  southern  and  western  a  region  of  rolling  hills,  and  all  is  dotted  over 
with  oak  trees.  It  is  watered  by  numerous  streams  tributary  to  Alameda 
Creek,  and  along  these  there  is  usually  a  growth  of  sycamore.  The  soil  of 
this  and  of  the  other  valleys  that  adjoin  it  is  a  gravelly  loam,  very  pro- 
ductive, yielding  good  crops  of  grain  and  fruit,  among  the  latter,  the  vine 
becoming  prominent  in  the  upland  or  hill  portion,  the  level  part  being  too 
much  swept  by  coast  winds  for  full  success. 

Amador  Valley,  on  the  southeast,  is  about  eight  miles  in  diameter,  and 
is  nearly  surrounded  by  grassy  hills,  the  spurs  of  the  two  mountain  ranges. 
Its  soil  is  a  sandy  loam,  and  produces  good  crops  of  wheat. 

The  lands  of  the  county  under  cultivation  embrace  47.4  per  cent  of  the 
total  area,  and  average  about  303.5  acres  per  square  mile,  the  county  rank- 
ing third  in  the  State,  the  counties  of  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento 
above  having  a  greater  average. 

After  San  Francisco,  this  county  averages  more  extensively  than  dofS 
any  other  in  the  manufacturing  industries — sugar,  salt,  soap,  pottery  ware,, 
leather,  coal  oil,  gunpowder,  nitro-glycerine,  agricultural  implements,  f.nd 
other  articles  being  made,  and  swelling  the  county's  wealth  to  a  very  ^igh 
figure. 

Including  the  railroad  works,  probably  some  -$5,000,000  are  reprrsented 
in  this  interest  alone.  In  the  way  of  communication  this  count^  is  par- 
ticularly favored.  The  county  roads  are  all  excellently  kept,  ard  furnish 
in  the  ^dcinity  of  Oakland,  and  also  in  the  mountainous  distrcts  of  the 
county,  some  magnificent  drives  of  a  highly  picturesque  anc^  even  wild 
character. 

Oakland  has  light  street  railroads  intersecting  the  city  ani  its  suburbs, 
and  the  local  and  general  lines  of  the  Central  Pacific,  Oakand  being  the 
terminus  of  the  overland  trains,  furnish  the  county  with  c/nvenient  trans- 
porting facilities.  There  is  a  line  bv  the  way  of  San  Lea'dro  and  Mission 
San  Jose  from  Oakland,  Niles  to  San  Jose,  and  also  Gie  between  these 
two  points  (narrow-gauge)  bv  the  way  of  Alameda,  ^an  Leandro,  San 
Lorenzo,  and  Ravenswood.  The  overland  road,  by  tie  way  of  Stockton, 
goes  through  Brooklvn,  San  Leandro,  Niles,  PleasanOn,  Livermore,  Alta- 
mont,  and  Midway,  in  this  county,  and  the  line  by  v^ay  of  Martinez  goes 
along  the  northwestern  border  of  the  county,  through  Oakland,  Berkeley,, 
and  West  Berkeley. 

There  are  two  local  ferry  routes  across  the  bay,  between  Oarland  and 
San  Francisco,  and  one  between  Alameda  and  Sm  Francisco.  As  early 
as  1850  a  small  ferry  ran  between  San  Antonio  embarcadero  aid  San 
Francisco  once  a  day,  the  fare  being  $1  per  trip.  In  1863  the  present  sys- 
tem of  local  railroad  was  completed  as  far  as  Broadway,  Oakland,  aid  six 
round  trips  were  made  every  day,  the  fare  being  50  cents  per  trip.  The 
fare  is  now  15  cents  per  trip,  and  only  5  cents  per  trip  if  a  monthly  conis^u^ 
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tation  ticket  is  purchased.  Twenty-three  round  trips  a  day  are  made,  and 
communication  is  estabHshed,  not  only  to  Broadway,  but  to  Brooklyn  and 
Alameda,  by  tsvo  different  routes,  and  to  Berkeley. 

Townships. 

The  county  is  divided  into  six  townships — Oakland,  Brooklyn,  Alameda, 
Eden,  Washington,  and  Murray.  Oakland  Township,  outside  of  the  city, 
extends  north  through  several  miles  of  farming  country,  to  Berkeley,  the 
University,  and  West  Berkeley,  the  town;  to  the  Oakland  race  track  and 
the  grounds  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Blind  Institute. 

Brooklyn  Township,  including  the  town  of  Brooklyn,  now  East  Oakland, 
contains  24.000  acres,  and  extends  from  Lake  Merritt  and  the  slough  to  San 
Leandro,  and  from  the  foothills  to  the  bay.  Just  east  of  the  town  limits, 
Adams  Avenue  has  some  of  the  finest  private  residences  in  Oakland,  and 
Fruit  Vale  has  some  famous  orchards  of  apple,  cherry,  and  other  trees,  and 
is  the  home  of  man}'  of  the  wealthy  and  cultured  citizens  of  San  Francisco 
and  Alameda  Counties,  whose  private  residences  and  highly  ornamental 
grounds  attract  and  delight  the  eyes  of  all  visitors. 

Grain  and  vegetables  are  raised  in  the  township.  It  contains  extensive 
manufacturing  interests,  and  the  well  known  ladies'  school — Mills'  Semi- 
nary. It  has  also  the  shipping  basin  at  the  head  of  San  Antonio  Creek, 
which  will  be  a  great  commercial  advantage  when  the  harbor  improve- 
ments are  completed. 

Alameda  Township  is  the  smallest  in  the  county,  and  consists  of  a  penin- 
sula four  miles  long  and  one  and  one  half  miles  wide ;  bounded  on  one  side 
by  San  Antonio  Creek,  and  on  the  other  by  the  bay. 

It  is  a  level  plain  of  sandy  soil,  covered  ^-ith  oak  trees,  and  the  climate 
being  even  milder  than  Oakland,  is  fast  becoming  a  favorite  location  for 
private  residences. 

The  City  of  Alameda  has  taken  a  long  stride  in  advance  during  the  past 
year.  The  people  have  voted  $100,000  to  be  raised  on  bonds  and  spent  on 
a  complete  sewer  system  and  flushing  works.  The  system  includes  three 
main  sewers,  and  the  Trustees  are  determined  to  have  nothing  but  the  best 
materials  used  on  a  scientific  plan.  Preparations  are  being  made  to  light 
the  city  by  electricity  on  the  mast  system.  With  these  improvements  well 
under  way,  and  her  existing  two  local  railroads  and  ferries  connecting  with 
San  Francisco,  Alameda  expects  to  be  the  model  residence  city  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  To  shoAv  how  high  the  credit  of  Alameda  stands,  it  maybe 
mentioned  that  $62,000  of  its  sewer  bonds,  bearing  5  per  cent  per  annum 
interest,  were  sold  at  a  premium  of  5.94  per  cent. 

Taken  altogether,  Alameda  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  suburban  places 
in  the  vicinity  of  San  Francisco,  and  very  many  of  the  prominent  busi- 
ness men  of  the  Pacific  metropolis  have  built  fine  homes,  in  which  they 
take  great  pride,  rest,  and  pleasure. 

Bay  Island  Farm  is  a  fertile  island  belonging  to  the  township,  and  hang 
within  the  bay,  and  the  land  is  very  productive,  and  is  said  to  realize  $500 
per  acre,  when  planted  in  asparagus  and  other  early  vegetables  for  the  San 
Francisco  markets. 

Eden  Township  is  in  the  center  of  the  county,  and  has  a  milder  climate 
than  has  Oakland,  having  less  fog,  and  is  the  fruit  raising  district  of  the 
county.  The  soil  is  also  unusually  rich,  on  account  of  the  annual  over- 
flow of  the  streams  which  flow  down  from  the  mountains.  The  County 
Infirmary,  with  its  farm  of  124  acres,  is  in  this  township,  between  its  prin- 
cipal towns  of  San  Leandro  and  Haywards. 
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These  are  pretty  and  prosperous  towns  of  1,000  inhabitants:  San  Lean- 
dro  ha\'ing  been  for  17  years  the  county  seat,  and  Haywards  is  the  resort 
of  summer  ^-isitors,  and  is  the  point  of  departure  for  the  best  roads  leading 
into  Contra  Costa  County,  to  Mount  Diablo,  and  into  the  Amador  and  Liver- 
more  Valleys.  Salt  making  is  a  leading  industry,  the  ponds  for  collecting 
and  evaporating  the  brine  being  very  numerous  along  the  marsh  lands. 

Washington  Township  is  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  county,  and  is 
in  extent  11  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  12  miles  from  east  to  west. 
Like  Eden,  it  has  a  marsh  frontage  on  the  bay.  and  rises  up  into  the 
mountains. 

Mission  Peak,  the  highest  of  the  Contra  Costa  Range,  is  an  abrupt  and 
angular  summit  2,300  feet  high,  and  Alameda  Canon,  through  which  the 
stream  flows  and  along  which  the  railroad  winds,  is  also  a  noteworthy  nat- 
ural feature,  on  account  of  the  abrupt  steepness  of  its  cliffs  and  the  exceed- 
ing beauty  of  its  scenery. 

The  Mission  of  San  Jose,  settled  in  1797.  is  in  this  township,  the  old 
^Mission  church  still  standing,  although  having  been  partially  rebuilt  at 
various  times,  as  recently,  after  the  great  earthquake  of  1868.  which  was 
more  severely  felt  in  this  neighborhood  than  elsewhere. 

Other  towns  in  Washington  Township  are  Alvarado,  Centre^dlle.  Wash- 
ington, and  Xiles.  Salt  works  abound,  and  productive  grain  farms.  Fruit 
is  raised  for  shipment,  and  there  are  several  large  nurseries  that  have  more 
than  a  local  reputation.  The  hills  are  used  as  sheep  ranges,  and  there  are 
probably  50.000  sheep  in  the  township.  Grapes  are  also  successfully  culti- 
vated by  a  large  number  of  farmers,  and  some  very  fine  "vineyards  are  made 
profitable.  The  climate  and  soil  have  been  found  favorable  to  the  success- 
ful cultivation  of  most  of  the  semi-tropical  fruits,  and  the  mulberry  grows 
and  thrives,  and  it  is  probable  that  silk  culture  may  be  extensively  engaged 
in  before  many  years. 

Murray  Township  is  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  county,  and  has  no 
frontage  on  the  bay,  but  is  in  and  between  the  two  chains  of  the  Mount 
Diablo. 

It  measures  20  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  20  also  from  east  to  west, 
and  it  comprises  one  third  of  the  entire  county.  Its  scenery  is  very  fine — 
the  rolling  country  covered  with  grass  and  dotted  with  magnificent  trees  of 
the  white  oak,  sycamore,  and  other  varieties,  having  often  all  the  appear- 
ance of  an  English  park. 

Brusha  Peak,  near  Livermore.  is  one  of  the  highest  eminences,  though 
steep  and  rugged  hills  are  not  wanting  in  other  parts  of  the  township.  The 
principal  valleys  are  the  Livermore.  Amado,  Smiol.  Alamo,  and  Tassajera. 

These  valleys  have  a  gravelly  soil  and  are  very  productive,  seventy-five 
bushels  of  grain  to  the  acre  being  sometimes  obtained:  but  as  these  valleys 
have  been  described  elsewhere  in  this  article,  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  in 
further  detail. 

Among  the  mountains  are  situated  the  Livermore  Pass  and  the  great 
Central  Pacific  Railroad  tunnel.  There  are  several  coal  mines  in  the  town- 
ship, among  them  the  Corral  Hollow,  the  Arroyo  Mocho.  and  the  Summit, 
the  two  latter  ha\ang  been  successfully  worked,  and  the  quality  of  coal  in 
all  is  pronounced  by  experts  to  be  good. 

Livermore  is  the  principal  town  in  the  township,  is  on  the  line  of  the 
railroad,  47  miles  from  San  Francisco,  and  contains  now  probably  about 
2,000  inhabitants  as  against  1.000  in  1880.  The  town  is  growing  more 
rapidh-  than  any  other  in  Alameda  County.  The  impulse  taken  on  by  the 
town  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  extensive  planting  of  vineyards  in  the 
neighborhood,  started  some  five  years  ago  through  the  efforts  of  Viticult- 
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Ural  Commissioner  Wetmore  and  other  far-seeing  business  men,  who  rec- 
ognized the  vakie  of  this  section  as  a  future  wine  producing  center.  The 
young  vineyards  are  now  coming  into  bearing  at  the  rate  of  1,000  acres  a 
year,  and  two  large  public  wineries  were  established  there  last  summer. 

The  town  of  Livermore  has  a  post,  express,  and  telegraph  offices,  and 
supports  several  good  weekly  papers ;  and  its  schools  are  of  a  high  charac- 
ter,  and  the  religious  and  moral  wants  of  its  people  are  well  looked  after 
by  its  prosperous  churches. 

Pleasanton  is  another  delightfully  situated  town,  at  the  base  of  a  wooded 
mountain,  and  at  the  entrance  of  Livermore  Valley,  on  the  Central  Pacific 
Railroad,  approaching  from  the  west,  42  miles  from  San  Francisco  and 
11  miles  from  Niles.  It  has  probably  about  1,000  inhabitants,  a  post,  ex- 
press, and  telegraph  offices,  a  good  newspaper,  good  schools  and  churches, 
prosperous  merchants,  and,  on  the  whole,  an  air  of  thrift  and  prosperity. 

San  Leandro  was  the  county  seat  of  Alameda  until  that  young  giant, 
Oakland,  stepped  in  and  took  away  the  honor.  It  is  situated  in  Eden 
Township,  and  is  9  miles  distant  from  Broadway.  San  Leandro  has 
greatly  improved  since  it  was  incorporated  as  a  town,  in  1872.  It  has  level, 
smooth,  and  well  kept  streets.  It  has  a  handsome  avenue,  lined  with  trees, 
of  a  mile  long.  San  Leandro  is  supplied  with  pipe  water  from  the  great  res- 
ervoir of  the  Contra  Costa  Water  Company,  which  lies  2  miles  north  of  the 
town.  The  land  in  San  Leandro  and  vicinity  is  well  adapted  to  gardening 
and  fruit  growing.  It  has  a  good  local  paper,  the  "San  Leandro  Reporter," 
R.  A.  Marshall,  editor  and  proprietor,  which  is  ably  conducted,  and  faith- 
fully represents  its  interests.  San  Lorenzo  is  a  horticultural  and  agricult- 
ural village  3  miles  south  of  San  Leandro.  The  soil  is  unsurpassed  for 
productiveness,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  is  a  forest  of  fruit  trees. 
The  first  Alden  fruit  drying  factory  in  the  State  was  established  here  in 
1873.  San  Leandro  is  celebrated  for  its  grove,  where  most  of  the  county 
gatherings  are  held.     Population,  200. 

Haywards  is  a  thriving  agricultural  town  of  about  a  thousand  inhabit- 
ants; is  3  miles  east  of  San  Lorenzo,  and  14  from  Oakland.  It  is  charm- 
ingly located,  and  bears  all  the  marks  of  progress  and  thrift.  It  possesses 
many  manufactories,  and  two  or  three  first  class  country  hotels.  A  great 
deal  of  fruit  is  cultivated  in  Haywards  and  vicinity.  Haywards  is  the 
site  of  the  old  Castro  homestead,  and  takes  its  name  from  the  first  Ameri- 
can settler  in  the  place.  Haywards  was  incorporated  in  1876,  and  has  a 
population  of  1,000.  Mount  Diablo  is  best  reached  by  Haywards  from 
Oakland,  and  by  it  is  the  nearest  route  also  to  American  Valley  and  Liv- 
ermore. 

Alvarado  is  21  miles  from  Oakland,  in  a  southerly  direction,  and,  next 
to  the  Mission,  is  the  oldest  place  in  Alameda,  of  which  it  was  the  first 
county  seat.  The  Alameda  Creek  flows  through  Alvarado.  It  is  situated 
on  low  ground,  bordering  on  the  marsh  land,  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  agri- 
cultural district.  It  has  been  successively  known  by  the  names  of  New 
Haven,  Union  City,  and  Alvarado,  the  latter  of  which  was  given  it  out  of 
compliment  to  Governor  Alvarado.  It  was  the  county  seat  in  1853,  but 
no  county  buildings  were  ever  erected  there.  Alvarado  is  noted  for  its 
flowing  and  artesian  wells,  and  will  become  still  more  noted  in  the  near 
future  for  the  products  of  its  beet  sugar  manufactory,  which  are  increasing 
yearly.  The  soil  here  is  peculiarly  favorable  for  the  growth  of  the  sugar 
beet,  and  a  large  area  is  devoted  to  its  cultivation,  and  this  area  is  con- 
stantly increasing.  The  sugar  interest  is  attracting  a  marked  attention, 
and  the  best  European  methods  are  being  carefully  studied  by  the  ener- 
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getic  and  public  spirited  managers,  and  no  expense  is  spared  to  make  of 
this  enterprise  a  pronounced  success. 

Perhaps  we  cannot  do  better  than  to  quote  a  portion  of  an  able  paper, 
contributed  by  E.  H.  Dyer,  Esq.,  Superintendent  of  the  Standard  Sugar 
Refinery.     He  says : 

"  Seven  years  ago  a  company,  known  as  the  Standard  Sugar  Refinery, 
established  a  beet  sugar  factory  at  Alvarado,  in  Alameda  County,  and  has 
proved  a  marked  success.  The  company  purchased  the  machinery  used 
by  the  Sacramento  Beet  Sugar  Company  about  15  years  ago,  to  which  it  has 
added  modern  improvements,  at  considerable  outlay,  and  now  has  a  splen- 
didly equipped  factory,  with  a  capacity  of  80  tons  of  beets  per  day.  By 
a  new  process  of  treating  the  juice — and  which  process  the  company  has 
patented — we  are  enabled  to  obtain  about  10  per  cent  refined  sugar  in  first 
product — a  larger  percentage  than  is  obtained  in  one  product  in  any  beet 
sugar  factory  in  the  world.  The  richest  sugarcane  known  has  never 
yielded  so  large  a  first  product.  By  this  process,  we  are  enabled  to  deliver 
in  market,  pure,  white  refined  sugar,  for  about  5  cents  a  pound.  Refining 
grades  of  imported  sugar,  of  91  degrees  polariscope  test,  are  worth,  in  our 
markets  to-day,  5.53  cents  per  pound. 

With  a  factory  of  a  daily  capacity  of  200  tons  of  beets,  we  can  manu- 
facture sugar  for  much  less  than  5  cents  per  pound.  The  Standard  Sugar 
Refinery  has  made  seven  campaigns,  each  of  which  gave  satisfactory 
results.  We  have  made  from  1,500,000  to  2,500,000  pounds  of  refined  sugar 
each  campaign,  which  has  sold  as  readily  in  the  market  as  the  best  quality 
of  cane,  and  the  quality  of  the  sugar  will  compare  favorably  with  any  in 
market.  It  has  taken  some  years  for  our  farmers  to  become  accustomed 
to  raising  beets  for  sugar.  At  first  they  did  not  take  to  it  very  readily,  but 
now  we  could  obtain  many  more  than  we  can  use,  at  $4  per  ton.  The 
average  yield  is  fully  15  tons  per  acre,  often  25  or  30  tons.  Ours  is  an 
improved  variety  of  Silesian  beet,  known  as  the  '  Lerbersetter  Imperial 
Rosa.'  It  has  a  red  skin,  but  is  white  inside,  and  is  very  rich  in  saccharine 
matter." 

We  come  now  to  speak  of 

Oakland., 

And  its  immediate  surroundings.  As  this  second  city  of  California  has 
had  a  somewhat  eventful  past,  so  is  it  destined,  by  all  the  advantages  it 
possesses,  to  have  a  large  and  brilliant  future.  The  climate  is  delightful 
the  year  around;  ever  a  little  milder  than  San  Francisco,  the  trade  winds 
harsh  in  the  latter  city  being  here  tempered  to  a  gentle  breeze,  and  the 
evenings  are  at  once  fresh  and  balmy.  The  drainage  system  is  being 
rapidly  perfected,  and  already  such  radical  improvements  have  taken  place 
as  to  leave  no  room  for  question  on  that  score.  The  roads  in  and  around 
the  city  are  well  kept,  and  nearly  all  well  shaded,  trees  being  planted  (or 
left)  boulevard  fashion,  on  almost  every  street.  The  semi-retirement  of 
the  place  allows  ladies  to  take  advantage  of  these  opportunities,  and  riding 
and  driving  is  indulged  in  to  a  most  healthful  and  sensible  extent.  The 
wealth  of  the  prosperous  merchants  of  San  Francisco  has  largely  builded 
and  beautified  homes,  and  in  them  culture  and  fashion  have  taken  up  their 
abodes.  The  population,  as  a  whole,  is  refined,  moral,  and  in  the  best  sense 
exclusive,  the  city,  from  the  peculiarity  of  its  growth  and  development, 
being  remarkably  free  from  that  lower  substratum  of  society,  whose  favorite 
haunts  are  the  slums  and  by-ways  of  great  cities.  From  all  these  it  has 
become  somewhat  the  fashion  to  speak  of  Oakland  as  the  Athens  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  this  fair  city,  that  the  name  is  better 
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deserved  than  many  another  more  seriously  given.  It  has  been  said  many 
times,  with  gentle  derision,  that  Oakland  is  but  the  bedchamber  of  San 
Francisco,  but  she  is  becoming  ambitious  to  outgrow  this  reputation,  and 
has  done  much  within  the  past  few  years,  by  the  liberal  encouragement  of 
manufacturing  establishments,  to  almost  give  one  faith  in  her  confident 
prophecy,  that  she  is  destined  to  become  a  great  manufacturing  center. 

If  this  should  ever  come  true  it  will  be  a  long  way  in  the  future,  and,  to 
our  thinking,  would  be  of  doubtful  advantage.  Even  San  Francisco  is 
not  a  great  manufacturing  center;  and  it  is  a  question  if  any  city  in  Cali- 
fornia will  ever  rise  to  that  distinction,  for  this  is  not  now,  and  for  many 
years  to  come  will  not  be,  a  manufacturing  State;  and  her  brightest  pros- 
pects for  the  future  lie  not  in  the  direction  of  manufactures,  with  all  its 
attendant  ills,  but  in  the  generous  development  of  her  paramount  agricult- 
ure and  mineral  resources.  But  to  return.  Oakland  is  a  place  for  homes, 
where  families  may  be  successfully  reared,  and  men  and  women  made 
under  conditions  that  are  denied  to  most  other  places.  Speaking  of  her 
material  growth  in  a  matter  of  fact  way,  we  may  say  that: 

The  growth  of  the  City  of  Oakland  during  the  past  year  has  been 
characterized  mainly  by  the  erection  of  a  very  large  number  of  fine  houses 
and  cottages  for  residence.  The  number  of  buildings  erected  within  the 
city  limits  during  the  year  is  528,  classified  as  to  cost  as  follows:  Under 
$1,000  each,  85:  from  $1,000  to  $2,000,  273;  from  $2,000  to  $4,000,  118; 
from  $4,000  to  $10,000,  41;  from  $10,000  to  $20,000,  5.  The  total  cost  of 
the  foregoing  is  estimated  (on  the  builders'  figures)  at  $1,184,000.  Besides 
the  foregoing,  six  important  blocks,  mostly  for  business  purposes,  were 
erected,  including  the  Coleman  block,  on  Twelfth  Street  and  Broadway; 
the  Camden  block,  on  Twelfth  and  Franklin  Streets,  and  the  Hancock 
block,  on  Washington  Street,  near  Seventh.  These  blocks  will  add  at 
least  $100,000  to  the  building  account;  and  the  extensive  buildings  and 
machinery  now  erecting  at  the  jute  mills,  will  cost  over  $30,000.  The 
manufacturing  interests  of  Oakland  have  been  prosperous  during  the  past 
year.  The  recent  rise  in  the  value  of  nails  has  enabled  the  Pacific  Nail 
Company  to  give  their  employes  an  increase  of  20  per  cent  on  their 
previous  wages.  The  cotton  mills  at  East  Oakland  were  started  up  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  they  pay  out  about  $1,500  every  two  weeks  in  wages. 
The  Judson  Nail  and  Iron  Works,  and  the  California  Iron  and  Steel  Com- 
pany, at  Emeryville;  the  California  Hosiery  Works,  Miller's  Potteries,  and 
other  manufacturing  enterprises  of  less  moment  appear  to  be  running  pros- 
perously, and  they  all  employ  white  labor  exclusively.  The  number  of 
hands  employed  in  the  Oakland  factories  is  about  3,000.  During  the  past 
year  much  attention  has  been  attracted  by  the  proposed  extension  of  the 
South  Pacific  Coast  Narrow  Gauge  Railroad  from  the  present  terminus,  on 
Webster  Street,  northward  along  Telegraph  Avenue.  Senator  Fair  pur- 
chased the  San  Pablo  Avenue  and  Telegraph  Avenue  Street-car  lines,  and 
promised,  on  the  part  of  the  company,  that  if  they  were  allowed  to  extend 
their  lines  on  Telegraph  Avenue,  it  would  be  only  the  beginning  of  a 
transcontinental  line,  with  Oakland  for  the  western  terminus.  Neverthe- 
less the  property  owners  on  the  street  named  do  not  seem  to  be  inclined  to 
consent  to  the  extension,  and  for  want  of  this  the  project  hangs  fire. 

The  company,  however,  have  secured  by  purchase  a  large  block  of  land 
on  Broadway,  at  the  junction  of  San  Pablo  and  Telegraph  Avenues,  and 
will  proceed  immediately  to  construct  a  commodious  depot.  In  the  mean- 
time they  have  obtained  from  a  lenient  City  Council  valuable  franchises 
to  construct  cable  lines  of  railroad  along  these  avenues,  and  are  already 
pushing  the  one  on  San  Pablo  Avenue  with  commendable  energy,  in  order 
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to  share  with  the  Central  Pacific  people  the  large  and  profitable  travel 
between  Oakland  and  San  Francisco,  from  which  active  comjjetition  Oak- 
land expects  very  much,  and  anticipates  for  the  coming  years  greatly 
increased  prosperity. 

Considering  Oakland  in  the  light  of  her  homes,  her  exceptional  educa- 
tional facilities,  her  churches,  her  associations  for  the  amelioration  of  men 
indi^ddually  and  collectively,  her  beautiful  avenues,  and  surroundings  not 
surpassed  for  beauty  in  far-famed  Italy,  and  she  is  a  city  of  which  all 
Californians  may  well  be  proud  and  to  which  our  eastern  and  European 
\'isitors  are  sure  to  go  to  partake  of  a  large  hospitality,  which  is  not  the 
least  of  her  virtues. 

This  paper  would  not  be  complete  did  we  not  speak  of 

Berl:eley, 

Four  and  a  half  miles  from  Oakland,  and  reached  by  horse  cars,  by  ferry, 
and  by  railroad.  Here  is  located  the  University  of  California,  400  feet 
above  th6  bay,  with  a  magnificent  view  through  the  Golden  Gate. 

Two  hundred  acres,  watered  by  mountain  springs,  and  all  easily  irri- 
gated, belong  to  the  University.  The  water  supply  is  in  a  reservoir  of 
38,000  gallons  capacity,  in  the  canon,  at  a  sufficient  elevation  to  carrv  over 
any  building  contemplated.  The  site  has  a  diversified  soil,  suitable  for 
agricultural  experiments,  which  experiments,  intelligently  made  and  gen- 
erously published,  have  alwa^'S  wrought  great  good  for  the  State  and  jus- 
tified the  wisdom  of  the  Agricultural  College.  The  University  has  a  large 
endowment  fund,  comprising  appropriations  of  over  •$200,000.  the  income 
constantly  increasing  vni\\  the  rise  of  real  estate.  At  present  eight  col- 
leges are  combined  in  the  courses  presented.  The}''  are  the  Scientific. 
Agricultural,  and  Medical  Colleges,  and  the  Colleges  of  Mechanics,  of 
Engineering,  of  Chemistry,  of  Mining,  and  of  Law.  The  College  of  Let- 
ters confers  the  degree  of  A.B.,  the  College  of  Science  that  of  B.  of  Ph., 
and  the  College  of  Medicine  that  of  M.D.  There  is  no  charge  for  tuition, 
ladies  are  received,  and  pupils  need  only  to  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of 
age  and  to  bring  satisfactory  testimonials. 

The  town  of  Berkeley  is  building  an  arterial  sewer  system,  bonds  for 
■$40,000  ha^dng  been  voted  for  that  purpose.  A  number  of  new  manufac- 
turing enterprises,  including  a  pottery  and  a  tannery,  are  projected  for 
West  Berkeley,  but  the  most  important  enterprise  in  prospect  is  the  build- 
ing of  a  wharf  and  mole  to  deep  water,  \^dth  warehouses  for  grain  thereon, 
under  the  franchise  obtained  in  1885  from  the  Board  of  Supervisors  by 
Robert  Risdon  and  other  capitalists  of  Oakland.  The  population  of 
Berkeley  may  be  fairly  stated  at  8,000. 

It  onlv  remains  to  sav  that  the  assessment  roll  of  the  countv  for  1885 
foots  up>61,311,528,  against  $52,220,573  for  1884.  The  increase  in  the 
assessment  of  $9,090,955  is  partly  due  to  the  increased  valuation  imposed 
by  the  State  Board  of  Equalization,  and  partly  to  the  natural  and  legiti- 
mate, slow  and  sure  steady  progress  of  the  county. 

ALPINE. 

Alpine  County  is  located  in  the  eastern  part  of  California,  bordering  on 
the  State  of  Nevada,  the  northern  extremity  beginning  at  the  elbow,  or 
where  the  di\iding  line  between  the  two  States  turns  from  a  north  and 
south  to  an  easterly  direction,  and  is  located  in  the  summit  and  on  the 
western  slope  of  the  Sierra  Mountains.     It  was  organized  under  an  Act  of 
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the  Legislature  of  1863-4,  from  a  portion  of  El  Dorado,  Amador,  Calaveras, 
and  Mono,  and  derives  its  name  from  the  Latin  word  "Alpinus,"  meaning 
high  and  lofty  mountains,  which  no  one  after  traversing  through  the  coun- 
try will  doubt  but  that  it  was  appropriately  christened.  The  people  of 
Alpine  County  can  pride  themselves  on  being  "•  above  "  many  other  citizens 
of  sister  counties  of  the  State  in  altitude,  which  averages  from  4,000  to 
11,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  county  was  first  settled  at  a 
small  villa  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  county  called  Woodford's,  at  the 
base  of  the  mountain  on  the  old  emigrant  road  leading  through  Hope  Val- 
ley from  Carson  City  to  the  then  called  Hangtown.  The  date  of  this 
settlement  was  in  the  year  1855.  Soon  afterwards  there  was  a  small  water- 
power  sawmill  erected  at  this  place  on  the  bank  of  Hope  Valley  Creek, 
where  lumber  was  sawed  and  furnished  for  building  material  at  Genoa  in 
Carson  Valley,  Nevada.  The  settlement  of  the  county  was  very  slow  from 
that  time  until  the  years  of  1863-4,  when  the  excitement  of  the  Alpine  gold 
fields  caused  many  people  to  emigrate  here  from  all  parts  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  in  search  of  the  hidden  treasure. 

At  that  time,  and  since,  many  claims  have  been  located  and  worked, 
but  with  indifferent  success.  Sanguine  fortune  hunters  saw  visions  of 
boundless  wealth  in  the  numerous  silver-bearing  lodes  with  which  its 
mountains  abound.  But  the  refractor}^  nature  of  the  ore,  together  with 
the  extravagance  and  wastefulness  Avhich  usually  attend  the  works  of 
inexperienced  miners,  made  those  dreams  of  wealth  very  difficult  of  reali- 
zation, and  early  mining  in  Alpine  County  was  virtually  a  failure  in  con- 
sequence. Notwithstanding  the  state  of  affairs  which  thus  existed,  in  the 
first  two  decades  of  its  history  as  a  mining  county  the  production  of  the 
precious  metals  was  considerable.  In  later  years  more  perfect  appliances 
were  brought  into  requisition  for  the  reduction  of  the  base  ores  which  con- 
stitute the  greater  part  of  the  leads  of  the  county,  and  these  were  extracted 
^dth  more  care  and  economy:  but  again  the  work  of  mining  was  doomed 
to  failure,  this  time  principally  on  account  of  bad  management  and  extrav- 
agance in  the  erection  of  mills,  furnaces,  hoisting  works,  etc.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that,  before  many  years,  capital  will  be  directed  to  this  county,  and 
that,  with  well  directed  energy,  its  mountains  will  be  made  to  yield  up 
their  treasures  of  gold  and  silver  for  the  benefit  of  the  avenues  of  trade. 

Topography. 

The  county  is  a  succession  of  mountain  ranges,  with  high  and  precipit- 
ous peaks,  interspersed  with  numerous  lakes,  rivers,  creeks,  and  beautiful 
valleys.  Silver  Mountain  is  the  highest  peak  in  the  county,  having  an 
altitude  of  10.000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  located  tiear  the 
western  boundary  of  the  county  and  about  18  miles  south  of  Woodford's. 
The  town  of  Silver  Mountain  is  situated  at  or  near  the  base  of  this  moun- 
tain, from  which  it  derives  its  name.  Round  Top  is  another  one  of  Alpine's 
towering  peaks  (it  is  10,600  feet  high),  on  the  summit  of  which  is  located 
one  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Signal  Service  Stations,  which  has  been  under  the 
super\nsion  of  Professor  Davidson  during  the  past  summer.  There  are 
numerous  small  lakes  throughout  the  county.  The  waters  of  these  lakes 
are  clear,  cold,  and  the  most  beautiful  of  all  waters.  ^Nlany  of  them  con- 
tain the  mountain  trout.  Of  these  are  Blue  Lakes  and  Caples  Lakes,  in 
the  western  part  of  the  county,  near  the  Amador  and  Hope  Valley  Wagon 
Road,  which  are  \'isited  by  many  people  during  the  summer  season.  The 
county  is  bountifully  supplied  with  brooks,  creeks,  rivulets,  and  rivers, 
many  of  them  heading  high  up  in  the  mountains,  fed  by  the  numerous 
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lakes  and  the  melting  snow,  which  keeps  them  running  through  the  sum- 
mer season.  Almost  all  these  streams  are  bountifully  supplied  with  deli- 
cious mountain  trout.  These  numerous  ra\^nes  afford  plenty  of  water  for 
irrigation  in  the  different  valleys,  which  item  is  looked  upon  by  the  ranchers 
as  a  great  advantage  over  many  other  localities  where  there  are  not  these 
advantages.  The  Carson  River  heads  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county, 
and  flows  from  south  to  north  through  the  county.  It  is  fed  by  numerous 
streams,  'sdz. :  the  East  Fork  of  East  Carson  River.  West  Fork  of  Carson 
River,  Wool  Creek,  Silver  Creek.  Monitor  Creek,  Smith's  Creek.  Mogul 
Creek,  and  Indian  Creek.  Among  these  mountains  are  numerous  valleys; 
the  largest  and  most  noted  are  Diamond,  Hermit,  Pleasant,  Hope,  Faith, 
and  Charity  Valleys. 

Diamond  Valley  lies  on  the  northeastern  part  of  the  county,  and  con- 
tains some  very  rich  productive  ranches,  producing  wheat,  barley,  hay, 
oats,  and  potatoes;  and  as  there  is  no  great  amount  of  these  cereals  and 
vegetables  raised  in  the  county,  the  farmers  of  Diamond  Valley  find  a 
ready  home  market  for  their  produce  at  good  remunerative  prices. 

The  three  sister  valleys  of  the  count}'  are  Hope.  Faith,  and  Charity — 
valleys  which  are  located  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  county  at  an 
altitude  of  about  7,500  feet  above  sea  level.  These  valleys  are  inhabited 
only  during  the  summer  months,  and  then  by  stock  raisers  and  dairymen. 
The  dairy  interest  in  these  three  valleys  is  of  considerable  importance,  and 
more  than  30,000  pounds  of  butter  of  an  excellent  quality  is  produced 
annually,  which  is  readily  marketed  in  the  cities  of  Carson,  Gold  Hill, 
Virginia,  and  other  towns  of  Nevada,  which  are  much  better  butter  markets 
for  the  mountain  dairymen  than  the  cities  of  San  Francisco  or  Sacramento. 
The  merchants  of  Gold  Hill.  Carson,  and  Virginia  Cities  also  prefer  this 
mountain-made  butter  from  dairymen  whom  they  purchase  of  from  year 
to  year,  and  seldom  fail  in  getting  a  good  article,  packed  in  50  and  100 
pound  firkins,  for  their  winter  custom. 

Pleasant  Valley  is  near  the  town  of  Marklee^^lle,  where  considerable 
hay  is  cut  and  marketed  to  the  residents  hereabouts.  There  are  many 
other  small  valleys  throughout  different  parts  of  the  county  where  sheep 
and  cattle  are  grazed  during  the  summer  season.  The  nutritious  bunch 
grass  which  grows  so  luxuriantly  in  those  mountainous  regions  is  of  an 
excellent  quality,  and  stock  fattens  very  rapidly  upon  it.  The  larger 
amount  of  the  stock  which  is  grazed  in  Alpine  County  during  the  summer 
is  migratory,  driven  here  from  adjacent  counties. 

Population. 

The  population  is  small,  considering  the  extent  of  the  county,  not  exceed- 
ing 750  all  told:  but  this  is  easily  accounted  for,  considering  the  undevel- 
oped industries  and  the  situation  of  the  county,  as  there  is  but  a  small 
proportion  of  its  area  tillable,  and  its  population  principally  have  to  depend 
upon  the  mining  and  timber  resources,  of  which  Alpine  County  will  prob- 
ably have  some  day  a  bountiful  income  of  wealth,  although  there  are  unoc- 
cupied Government  lands  in  the  county  which  might  be  cleared  of  its 
sagebrush  by  the  industrious  man.  and  made  to  produce  grain  and  hay  in 
a  profitable  way.  But  as  this  county  is  in  her  youth  yet,  we  look  forth  to 
the  future  with  encouraging  prospects  to  the  development  of  its  mines,  the 
improvements  of  the  uncultivated  tillable  lands,  and  the  time  when  a  large 
revenue  may  be  added  to  the  county's  wealth  from  the  vast  timber  forests 
of  fir,  tamarack,  spruce,  and  pine,  which  are  interspersed  in  the  valleys 
and  on  the  mountains  throughout  the  county.    And  as  the  Comstock  mines 
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are  reaching  out  for  wood  and  lumber,  their  supply  from  the  Lake  Tahoe 
countrj'  ^^'ill  soon  be  consumed,  and  then,  no  doubt,  this  county  will  fur- 
nish those  mines  with  timVjer  and  wood,  as  Alpine  County  has  a  great 
advantage  over  many  other  timbered  sections  for  transporting  wood  in 
drives,  down  the  Carson  River  to  Empire,  where  it  is  taken  from  the  river 
and  shipped  by  the  Virginia  and  Truckee  Railroad  to  Gold  Hill  and  Vir- 
ginia. These  wood  drives  are  run  during  the  spring  of  the  year,  while  the 
water  is  high,  and  no  freight  for  transportation  is  paid.  There  has  been 
many  thousands  of  cords  already  cut  from  Alpine  forests,  but  there  is  so 
much  timber  left  untouched  that  there  might  be  over  a  million  cords  of 
wood  cut  and  shipped  down  the  river. 

Much  of  the  above  information  was  obtained  from  an  interesting  paper 
prepared  by  Geo.  E.  Lukens,  Esq.,  editor  of  the  Monitor  "Argus,"  published 
at  Markleeville.     Another  authority  says: 

The  entire  western  section  of  the  county  is  a  wild,  mountainous  region, 
whose  grandeur  of  scenery  vies  with  the  Alpine  regions  of  Europe.  From 
November  until  late  in  June  the  region  is  wrapped  in  a  mantle  of  snow, 
varying  in  depth  from  two  to  fifty  feet;  during  the  remainder  of  the  year 
it  forms  a  vast  mountain  pasture  for  thousands  of  sheep  and  cattle  that  are 
driven  there  from  the  lowlands  of  the  State  to  feed  for  summer  and  fall. 
The  greater  part  of  the  surface  of  this  mountainous  region,  as  well  as  of 
the  lower  and  eastern  section  of  the  county,  is  covered  with  forests  of  heavy 
and  valuable  timber.  All  the  coniferous  trees  common  to  the  western 
slope  grow  to  a  large  size  on  all  the  mountain  sides.  When  the  Comstock 
was  in  its  zenith  the  wood  and  lumber  business  of  the  county  was  quite  an 
important  factor  in  its  actiWty,  but  since  the  decline  of  the  mines  there  this 
branch  of  business  has  been  greatly  crippled;  yet  there  are  annually  cut 
from  15,000  to  20,000  cords  of  wood  and  750.000  feet  of  lumber  sawed'. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  farming  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
extent,  Upper  Carson  Valley,  Diamond  Valley,  and  Dutch  Valley  being 
the  chief  seat  of  this  industry.  New  lands  are  being  taken  up,  reclaimed, 
and  put  under  cultivation.  As  a  consequence,  the  acreage  is  annually 
increasing.*  Among  the  mountains  in  the  elevated  valleys,  summer  dairy- 
ing is  an  important  industry.  The  butter  from  these  mountain  dairies 
commands  a  better  price  than  that  of  any  other  localities. 

In  August,  1885,  Marklee\dlle,  the  county  seat,  was  almost  wholly 
destroyed  by  fire.  This  was  a  severe  loss  to  the  county,  but  the  town  has 
been  partly  rebuilt  and  will  soon  be  far  ahead  in  every  respect  of  the  old 
town  destroyed.  The  structures  erected  thus  far — two  hotels,  three  saloons, 
a  meat  market,  a  general  merchandise  store,  and  several  private  dwell- 
ings— are  all  substantial  buildings,  and  they  give  an  improved  appearance 
to  the  town. 

Alpine  County  suffers  one  great  trouble  concerning  its  eastern  boundary 
line.  Two  recent  official  surveys  have  found  an  error  existing  in  the  orig- 
inal survey,  by  which  the  State  boundary  is  nearly  a  mile  too  far  westward. 
This  fact  gives  rise  to  frequent  disputes  and  inconveniences,  particularly 
in  the  collection  of  taxes,  as  those  residents  along  the  boundary  line  are 
vexed  with  the  question  of  which  State  they  are  in  and  to  which  their 
taxes  belong. 

The  many  beautiful  lakes  high  up  among  the  mountains  are  favorite 
summer  resorts  for  people  li\dng  at  lower  altitudes,  who  come  and  spend 
a  couple  of  weeks  or  months  on  their  shores  during  the  summer.  The 
Blue  Lakes,  especially,  are  becoming  a  famous  rendezvous  for  summer 
pleasure  seekers. 
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The  county  contains  730  square  miles,  and  its  tilled  lands  amount  to 
something  less  than  1,000  acres.  Area  planted  in  wheat,  179  acres:  in  corn. 
8  acres;  in  oats,  236  acres;  in  barley.  113  acres. 

Toicns. 

Marklee^-ille  is  the  county  seat  of  Alpine  County,  and  is  located  on  the 
banks  of  the  west  fork  of  Carson  River,  and  about  8  miles  south  of  Wood- 
ford's. It  has  a  beautiful  location  at  or  near  the  base  of  the  mountain  on 
its  eastern  slope,  where  almost  perpetual  snow  can  be  seen  looking  to  the 
westward.  The  Legislature  passed  an  Act  for  its  incorporation  a  few  years 
ago.  and  soon  afterwards  a  fire  company  was  organized  for  the  protection 
of  the  city:  but  that  was  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  county,  when  Marklee- 
ville  was  quite  a  business  center  of  traffic  for  the  county.  Now  the  popu- 
lation has  decreased,  until  at  present  the  town  contains  less  than  250 
inhabitants.  There  are  two  hotels,  two  stores,  school  house,  and  many 
good  dwelling  houses,  some  of  which  are  unoccupied  at  present.  The  I.  0. 
O.  F.  have  a  large  two-story  frame  building.  The  lower  story  the  county 
uses  for  a  Court-room  and  offices  for  county  officials. 

Monitor 

Is  a  pleasant  ^•illage  of  about  200  inhabitants,  and  is  8  miles  southeast  of 
Marklee^-ilie,  located  in  a  narrow  gulch  called  Monitor  Cai5on.  on  Monitor 
Creek.  It  has  two  large  and  commodious  hotels,  two  stores,  blacksmith 
and  shoe  shops,  several  saloons,  with  the  large  and  poAverful  Colorado  No. 
2  quartz  miU  in  her  midst,  and.  in  fact,  is  a  lively  little  mining  camp. 

Silver  Mountain 

Is  a  small  town  located  on  the  banks  of  Silver  Creek,  at  the  foot  of  Silver 
Mountain  Peak,  and  is  about  11  miles  southeast  of  Marklee^'ille.  The  town 
is  in  a  beautiful  location,  with  a  splendid  summer  climate,  but -at  times  in 
the  winter  it  is  almost  snow-bound,  and  the  roads  well  nigh  impassable. 
It  is  well  supphed  with  stores,  hotels,  etc..  common  to  other  mountain 
towns. 

In  many  parts  of  the  county  are  jets  of  mineral  springs,  both  hot  and 
cold.  To  sum  up  the  chief  attractions  of  Alpine  County,  she  offers  labor 
to  laborers  in  her  mines  and  wood  camps,  paying  good  wages;  health  to 
the  weary  invalid:  many  attractions  to  the  sportsman:  and  presents  to  the 
eye  of  the  beholder  magnificence  of  mountain  scenery  scarcely  less  than 
that  of  the  Alps,  vriih  the  most  healthful  and  delightful  summer  chmate 
to  be  found  anywhere. 

AMADOR. 

Amador  County  adjoins  Sacramento  on  the  southeast,  and  belongs 
exclusivelv  to  the"  foothill  section.  She  has  an  area  of  737  square  miles, 
or  420.000' acres,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  El  Dorado,  south  by  Cal- 
averas, east  by  Alpine,  and  west  by  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento.  The 
countv  is  very  narrow,  and  lies  east  and  west  between  the  foot  of  the  high 
Sierra  and  the  Sacramento  plain,  being  bounded  on  the  north  in  part  by  a 
fork  of  the  Cosumnes  River,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Mokekimne  River. 
Numerous  creeks,  flomng  independently  of  these  rivers  westward  toward 
the  Sacramento,  aid  in  supphing  the  county  with  an  abundance  of  water. 

The  eastern  portion  is  very  narrow,  and  for  a  distance  of  25  or  30  miles 
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is  embraced  within  the  upper  foothills  region,  having  an  elevation  of  from 
2,000  to  4,000  feet  above  the  sea;  its  surface  is  rugged  and  broken  (the 
streams  finding  their  way  through  deep  canons)  and  well  timbered.  The 
rest  of  the  county,  or  lower  foothills  region,  is  hilly  and  partly  timbered, 
and  is  interspersed  with  numerous  fertile  valleys,  varying  in  length  from 
3  to  6  miles,  and  in  width  from  2  to  3  miles.  lone  and  Jackson  \^alleys 
are  each  12  or  15  miles  long,  and  from  2  to  5  miles  wide.  The  soils  are  red 
loam,  more  or  less  gravelly,  with  a  scattered  growth  of  oaks.  The  \vestern 
part  of  the  count}'  is  connected  with  Sacramento  and  San  Francisco  by  the 
Amador  branch  from  lone  City  to  Gait,  and  thence  by  the  Central  Pacific 
Railroad.  Amador  was  always  one  of  the  wealthiest  mining  counties  in 
the  State,  and  to-day  stands  third  in  the  list  of  gold-producing  counties, 
her  average  annual  yield  at  present  being  about  $1,500,000.  Her  gold 
product  now  comes  wholly  from  the  quartz  mines,  the  placers  having  been 
exhausted  many  years  ago,  since  which  time  agriculture  and  horticulture 
have  come  to  the  front  as  leading  industries. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  average  prosperity  in  Amador  County, 
crops  from  vineyard  and  orchard  being  especially  good,  and  a  general 
Iniprovement  in  business  in  the  towns  throughout  the  county,  particularly 
in  Jackson,  the  county  seat. 

Amador  possesses  a  variety  of  resources,  the  development  of  which 
should  attract  a  large  population.  Among  others,  she  has  an  almost  inex- 
haustible timber  supply,  which  needs  but  convenient  railroad  transporta- 
tion to  make  it  a  source  of  vast  wealth  to  the  county.  There  are  great 
forests  of  pine  and  oak  as  yet  untouched  by  the  woodsman — indeed,  untrod 
except  by  the  drover  or  hunter.  The  western  portion  of  the  county  is 
splendidly  adapted  to  farming  and  fruit  growing,  and  great  advancement 
has  been  made  in  these  industries  of  late  years.  Wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye, 
and  corn  yield  abundantly,  and  the  fertile  bottom  lands  adjoining  the 
Cosumnes  and  Mokelumne  Rivers  produce  large  crops  of  vegetables.  Irri- 
gation is  not  required  for  grape  raising  in  the  foothills,  which  accounts  for 
the  superior  quality  of  the  grapes  and  wine  that  come  from  Amador. 

Climate,  Towns,  Etc. 

In  point  of  climate,  Amador  ranks  second  to  no  county  in  the  State. 
The  altitude  varies  from  300  to  8,000  feet,  which  affords  opportunities  for 
persons  of  various  constitutions  to  select  the  altitudes  best  suited  to  them. 
The  county  seat  of  Amador  is  Jackson,  one  of  the  oldest  settlements  in 
the  county,  and  has  a  population  at  this  time  of  about  1,500.  Like  other 
former  mining  communities,  the  present  population  of  Jackson  is  less  than 
it  was  25  years  ago,  but  it  is  of  a  more  settled  and  permanent  character. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Volcano,  Sutter  Creek,  Amador  City,  Plymouth, 
lone,  Drytown,  and  other  towns  in  that  county.  The  present  output  of  gold 
comes  from  a  few  rich  quartz  mines,  and  mining  is  by  no  means  general. 
The  Amador  Branch  Railroad  connects  at  lone  with  the  Southern  Pacific 
trunk  line  at  the  town  of  Gait,  thus  affording  convenient  and  rapid  means 
of  communication  between  Amador  and  Sacramento  or  Stockton. 

Future  Prospects. 

Unlike  the  older  settled  farming  communities  in  the  valley,  Amador 
County  offers  excellent  inducements  to  newcomers  in  search  of  a  healthful, 
productive  locality  in  which  to  establish  themselves  in  permanent  homes. 
The  foothills,  as  before  stated,  are  splendidly  adapted  for  small  farms. 
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orchards,  vine^'ards,  etc..  and  land  can  be  had  there  at  very  moderate 
prices.  In  the  western  portion  of  the  county,  about  lone,  the  fact  has 
already  been  demonstrated  that  raisin  culture  is  profitable,  as  M'ell  as  wine 
making;  and  there  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  market  requirements  for 
these  commodities.  Already  the  merchants  of  the  Eastern  States  are 
beginning  to  rely  on  the  raisin  product  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  instead  of  the 
foreign  article,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  a  few  years  when  California  will 
be  expected  to  supply  not  only  the  United  States,  but  other  countries,  with 
raisins.  As  one  of  the  results  of  early  mining  operations  in  Amador,  the 
county  is  traversed  by  innumerable  canals  and  water  ditches,  which  can 
be  utilized,  if  necessary,  for  irrigation  purposes.  These  ditches  aggregate 
some  500  miles  in  extent,  and  are  supplied  from  never-failing  sources. 
The  county  is  also  singularly  favored  in  the  matter  of  water  jx)wer  for 
manufacturing  purposes,  and  some  day  these  great  agents  of  commerce 
will  be  utilized. 

To  make  the  information  concerning  this  county  as  full  as  possible  we 
quote  from  one  writer  who  speaks  of  the  needs  of  the  county  as  follows: 

TFTiai  Amador  Keeds.  , 

Amador  County  needs  and  deserves  an  increase  of  jjermanent  settlers. 
Families  from  the  Eastern  States,  with  means  enough  to  purchase  farms  or 
unimproved  lands,  and  intending  to  settle  down  to  a  steady  and  patient 
life  work  for  a  moderate  competency,  can  find  here  all  reasonable  induce- 
ments. In  the  valleys  of  the  lower  part  of  the  county  competencies  are 
awaiting  energetic  and  industrious  men  who  will  devote  themselves  to  the 
raisin  grape  culture,  supplemented  by  market  gardening.  For  this  indus- 
try, which  has  so  far  been  neglected,  comparatively  small  tracts  of  land 
are  needed.  On  Long  Island,  the  writer  has  known  many  comfortable 
fortunes  made  by  the  cultivation  of  vegetables  for  the  New  York  market, 
distant  40  or  50  miles  from  the  producer:  and  the  poorest  land  in  Amador 
County  will  compare  favorably  with  the  best  on  Long  Island :  to  which  is 
to  be  added  a  climate  in  which  gardening  operations  can  be  carried  on 
nearly  throughout  the  whole  year.  From  the  county  line  it  is  but  Httle 
more  than  30  miles  to  the  City  of  Sacramento,  over  a  good  road,  so  that 
it  would  be  quite  practicable  for  a  farmer  in  that  portion  of  the  county  to 
load  up  with  fruit  and  vegetables  in  the  afternoon  and  disjwse  of  his  load 
in  Sacramento  the  next  morning.  With  the  present  arrangement  of  one 
train  a  day  on  the  railroad,  the  products  of  market  gardens  could  be  con- 
veyed to  San  Francisco  in  good  order:  and  should  there  be  an  influx  of  the 
right  kind  of  people  to  take  hold  of  this  form  of  industrv.  an  amount  of 
traffic  could  soon  be  created  to  justify  the  running  of  a  night  train — like 
the  peach  and  milk  trains  of  the  eastern  roads — which  would  take  the 
garden  and  dairy  produce  from  the  farm  on  one  afternoon  and  land  it  in 
San  Francisco  market  early  the  next  morning.  I  wish  I  could  impress 
the  agricultural  reader,  who  may  be  looking  for  a  new  home,  ■with  my  own 
strong  conviction  of  the  adaptability  of  this  region  to  the  successful  prose- 
cution of  market  gardening — one  of  the  most  remunerative  forms  of  agri- 
cultural labor.  The  soil,  climate,  and  means  of  transportation  are  all  here, 
and  even  where  water  is  needed  it  is  obtainable  by  a  moderate  outlay  in 
connection  with  the  natural  streams  or  the  numerous  ditches.  It  is  emphat- 
ically a  region  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  small  farms  managed  with 
intelligence  and  industrv. 

There  is  no  inducement  for  the  immigration  of  idlers.  s})eculators.  or  men 
who  propose  to  grow  suddenly  rich  by  the  employment  of  the  capital  of 
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other  people.  The  professions,  school  teaching,  store  keeping,  and  most  of 
the  mechanical  trades  are  fully  supplied,  but  there  are  many  inducements 
for  the  establishment  of  manufactures  and  the  settlement  of  a  large  indus- 
trious agricultural  population. 

Schools,  Churches,  Etc. 

If  the  intelligence  and  morality  of  a  people  is  to  be  judged  by  the  exist- 
ence of  schools  and  churches,  Amador  has  no  reason  to  fear  the  test.  In 
every  town  there  are  churches — lone  City  has  four,  three  Protestant  and 
one  Catholic — and  good  school  houses  and  competent  and  well  paid  teachers 
are  abundant  enough  to  insure  a  good  education  for  every  one  of  the  2,659 
children  of  school  age  which  are  now  on  the  school  census.  Good  roads 
extend  in  every  direction.  Taxes  are  not  more  burdensome  than  in  other 
counties.  County  buildings  are  erected,  the  county  indebtedness  is  small, 
and  the  county  officials  are  paid  by  salary  and  not  by  fees. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  add  that  there  are  four  excellent  newspapers  pub- 
lished in  the  county — the  "Amador  Sentinel,"  "Amador  Ledger,"  the 
"Times,"  and  the  "Dispatch" — all  of  which  appear  to  be  well  supported, 
which  is  a  pretty  sure  evidence  of  the  prosperity  of  the  people. 

The  following  was  the 

Taxable  Wealth  in  1885. 

Real  estate  and  improvements - )f 3,811,827 

Head  of  cattle - - -  7,G94 

Head  of  goats 3,279 

Head  of  hogs.. 5,621 

Head  of  horses  and  mules 2,.328 

Head  of  sheep 12,850 

Tons  of  hops -- 18,000 

Acres  sown  to  wheat  -.. 4,000 

Acres  sown  to  barley 11,600 

Acres  sown  to  corn 550 

Acres  planted  in  vines 645 

Gallons  of  wine  made 125,000 

Grapes  sold  for  market  (pounds) 475,000 

BUTTE. 

Butte  is  distinctively  one  of  the  great  counties  of  the  State,  not  so  much 
on  account  of  her  extent  of  territory  (which  is  large)  or  the  number  of  her 
population,  but  great  in  the  exceeding  variety  and  extent  of  her  resources. 
She  is  at  once  great  in  her  present  agricultural  product,  and  greater  in  her 
promise  for  the  future;  great  in  the  extent  of  her  lumbering  interests;  great 
in  the  richness  of  her  mineral  deposits,  and  prospectively  great,  at  least,  in 
her  orchards  and  vineyards.  But  few  counties  can  boast  as  much.  She 
has  an  area  of  1,720  square  miles  divided,  say,  into  595  of  rich  Sacramento 
Valley  lands;  of  treeless  adobe  lands,  70  square  miles;  lower  foothills,  965 
square  miles,  and  of  the  higher  foothills,  160  square  miles.  She  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Tehama  and  Plumas,  on  the  south  by  Yuba  and  Sutter, 
on  the  east  by  Plumas,  and  on  the  west  by  Colusa  and  Tehama,  or  the  Sac- 
ramento River. 

To  make  the  description  as  complete  as  possible,  we  quote  from  "Agri- 
cultural Features  of  California,"  prepared  by  Professor  Hilgard,  of  the 
University  of  California,  in  which  he  says: 

Butte  County  is  separated  in  part  from  Colusa  on  the  west  by  the  Sacramento  River  and 
Butte  Creek,  these  streams  receiving  the  drainage  froiu  the  western  half  of  the  county. 
Very  near  the  heads  of  tliese  small  tributaries,  and  flowing  in  a  general  south,  but  irregular 
course,  is  Feather  River,  whose  tributaries  are  all  on  the  eastern  side.  The  surface  of  the 
county  has  the  general  ai)j)earance  of  two  successive  plains,  both  sloping  westward.    The 
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one  on  the  east,  or  the  foothills,  is  broken  and  rolling  and  has  Feather  River  at  its  foot; 
the  second,  or  the  plains  proper,  rise  rather  abruptly  from  this  river  and  slopes  gradually 
and  with  a  more  even  surface  to  the  Sacramento  River  on  the  west.  A  large  part  of  the 
latter  plain,  forming  a  belt  of  from  12  to  20  miles  wide  along  the  Sacramento  River  and 
through  the  county,  is  quite  level,  and  is  embraced  in  the  great  valley  regions.  It  is  the 
chief  farming  portion  of  the  county.  Its  surface  is  treeless,  and  its  lands  vary  from  the 
rich,  sandy  loam  of  the  rivers  to  the  stiff,  black,  and  gray  adobe,  which  is  underlaid  bj' 
limy  hardpan  at  the  depths  of  from  one  to  several  feet.  A  large  adobe  tract  lies  between 
the  railroad  and  the  alluvial  lands  of  the  Sacramento  River,  and  is  liable  to  overflow  in 
wet  seasons.  These  lands  are  said  to  yield  an  average  of  30  bushels  of  wheat  or  45  bushels 
of  barley  per  acre.  The  adobe  lands  are  bordered  on  the  east  by  a  light,  reddish  loam, 
which  is  considered  an  excellent  fruit  and  wheat  land,  and  at  some  points  are  an  oak 
growth. 

The  line  separating  the  vallej'  from  the  foothills  is  said  to  be  well  defined,  the  surface  at 
the  latter  being  not  only  broken,  but  barren  and  stony,  with  an  abundance  of  bowlders. 
This  line  passes  about  3  miles  east  of  Chico,  and  a  short  distance  west  of  Oroville,  into 
Yuba  County  on  the  south.    A  belt  of  red  land  lies  near  the  foothills. 

The  lands  of  the  foothills  region  are  generally  of  a  red  and  gravelly-clay  character,  des- 
titute of  trees,  and  on  the  hills  are  barren. 

The  valley  soils  are  better  adapted  to  farming  purposes.  There  is  a  belt  of  8  or  9  miles 
wide,  in  the  western  portion  of  the  foothills  region,  in  which  the  soil  is  thin,  and  appar- 
ently devoid  of  eruptive  rocks.  This  belt  in  some  places  has  an  elevation  of  1,000  feet 
above  the  plain. 

The  northeastern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  county  are  broken  with  ridges  and  hills 
between  the  creeks,  and  are  well  timbered  with  pine,  cedar,  and  spruce.  Turpentine  and 
rosin  are  obtained  from  the  pine  forests. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  Butte  County  contains  within  her 
boundaries  a  variety  of  soils,  to  please  every  taste  and  suitable  to  a  great 
range  of  products:  from  the  stiff,  strong  adobe  land  which,  when  properly 
worked,  has  been  proven  to  be  the  best  and  most  lasting  land  for  wheat, 
up  to  all  grades  of  lightness  and  richness,  to  the  comparatively  barren, 
rocky  soils  of  the  higher  foothills,  which  may  yet  prove  to  be  the  best 
adapted  to  the  production  of  table  wines  of  the  highest  character,  to  please 
an  epicure's  palate. 

This  variety  of  soils  is  a  most  fortunate  circumstance  for  any  country,  and 
one  that  rightly  appreciated  and  taken  advantage  of,  will  surely  redound 
to  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  that  country.  And  Butte  County  is  rapidly 
becoming  alive  to  this  varied  capability  of  her  soils,  and  her  citizens  are 
wisely  acting  accordingly.  Like  too  many  other  sections  of  our  agricult- 
ural regions,  she  was  prone  to  put  all  her  eggs  in  one  basket;  or,  in  other 
words,  depended  upon  one  great  crop  of  wheat  or  barley,  as  the  experience 
of  the  past  year  or  the  promise  of  the  next,  dictated.  Experience  is  a  stern 
teacher,  and  she  has,  by  some  sharp  lessons,  impressed  upon  the  minds  of 
the  most  thoughtful  farmers,  that  mixed  husbandr}'  is  much  the  safest 
policy,  one  year  with  another.  It  is  true  that  great  success  has  often  fol- 
lowed upon  the  seeding  of  vast  areas,  in  the  cereals  particularly,  favorable 
years,  only  to  be  followed  by  a  proportionate  disaster  when  the  elements 
were  unpropitious,  and  carrying  a  large  balance  to  the  wrong  side  of  the 
ledger.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  this  kind  of  farming  in  Butte,  but 
the  time  is  in  the  near  future  when  the  large  tracts  held  by  the  few  will  be 
cut  up  and  sold  to  immigrants  for  small  holdings,  who  will  bring  with  them 
the  methods  of  the  Eastern  States  and  of  Europe,  and  prosperous  small 
farms  will  thickly  dot  her  plains  and  valleys,  and  school  houses  will  every- 
where be  multiplied. 

And  in  this  connection,  and  to  show  the  drift  of  things  in  Butte,  we 
quote  an  entire  article  in  the  "  Oroville  Register."  It  covers  pretty  much 
the  whole  ground,  and  its  suggestions  and  information  are  valuable  and 
timely: 

The  time  has  come  in  this  State  when  men  must  discard  their  old  ways  of  trusting  to 
luck,  and  thinking  that  money  will  come  as  easily  as  in  the  days  of  yore,  whether  they 
are  all  the  time  rustling  for  it  or  not. 
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We  must  adopt  eastern  ways  and  eastern  methods  in  making  money,  and  there  is  no 
surer  way  and  no  more  certain  and  profitable  way  than  that  of  taking  hold  of  many  small 
means  now  neglected. 

Among  these  we  may  name  the  raising  of  poultry,  and  the  producing  of  honey  as  a 
business.  Our  land  owners  who  find  growing  wheat  a  losing  business  can  save  many  a 
dollar  by  having  large  flocks  of  hens  on  a  farm,  by  growing  their  own  vegetables,  and 
making  their  own  butter.  They  have  the  land,  and  this  land  will  be  taxed,  and  it  becomes 
a  serious  question  with  the  owners  what  to  do  in  order  to  pay  running  expenses,  and  not 
fall  behind  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

We  must  pay  more  attention  to  the  small  things.  Among  these  is  growing  their  own 
fruit,  curing  their  own  ham  and  bacon,  putting  up  their  own  lard,  and,  as  we  have  said, 
raising  poultry  and  ])roducing  honey.  Frugality  and  economy  are  new  words  in  the 
California  fanner's  vocabulary,  but  they  must  come  into  current  use. 

fcilipshod  methods  must  be  discarded,  and  the  man  who  wants  to  pay  his  debts  and  have 
some  money  left  at  the  end  of  the  year,  nuist  be  content  to  adopt  and  follow  the  same 
plans  that  niade  so  many  small  farniers  in  the  East  and  through  the  great  Northwest  well 
to  do.     We  cannot  begin  a  day  too  soon. 

The  time  is  fast  coming  when  the  stretches  of  red  foothill  land,  now  partially  covered 
with  manzanita,  greasewood,  scrub  oak,  and  digger  pine,  and  used  as  a  pasture  for  cattle 
and  sheep,  will  be  put  to  more  profitable  use.  Hundreds  of  acres  are  now  being  cleared 
and  fenced,  and  sown  to  grass  or  grain,  but  this  is  merely  the  prelude  to  the  grand  in- 
provements  that  are  soon  to  follow.  Thousands  of  peach,  plum,  fig,  and  prune  trees  will 
in  a  year  or  two  be  set  out  on  this  recent  wild  land.  Vineyards  and  orange  groves  will 
speedily  follow,  and  before  the  twentieth  century  shall  have' been  ushered  in,  the  foothills 
of  Northern  California  will  contain  more  beautiful  homes,  finer  vineyards,  more  prolific 
orchards,  and  more  profitable  orange  groves  than  the  wildest  enthusiast  in  the  State  now 
dreams  of. 

Why  is  so  little  attention  paid  to  the  growing  of  fine  table  and  raisin  grapes?  The  foot- 
hill land  is  well  adapted  to  the  grape,  and  this  is  a  fruit  that  soon  comes  into  bearing. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  growing  of  fine  grapes,  either  for  the  table  or  for  making  raisins 
or  wine,  would  be  a  profitable  business  all  through  the  foothills.  Our  people  who  own 
land  here  ought  to  study  what  crops  pay  best,  and  then  plant  their  land  to  such  crops. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  years  from  now  the  owners  of  land  here  will  regret  that  they  did 
not  long  ago  put  their  land  to  purposes  that  would  bring  better  returns  than  raising  hogs, 
sheep,  and  cattle. 

A  few  days  ago  we  heard  a  farmer  saying  that  he  had  been  offered  a  good  price  for  a 
part  of  his  "land,  and  he  was  going  to  dispose  of  it,  and  with  the  proceeds  pay  off  every 
dollar  that  he  owed.  He  would  still  have  a  fair-sized  farm  left.  We  call  that  a  sensible 
num,  and  believe  that  in  five  years'  time  he  will  be  worth  more  money  than  if  he  had  held 
all  of  his  land,  and  paid  interest  on  the  money  that  he  owes.  One  curse  of  this  country 
is  the  big  farms,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  any  of  the  big  farms  cut  up  into  smaller  ones. 

Some  few  weeks  ago  a  large  land  owner  called  upon  us  and  stated  that  he  wanted  to  sell 
his  land,  and  that  if  we  could  send  him  a  buyer  at  $20  an  acre  he  would  dispose  of  his 
place.  He  called  again  this  week  and  said  that  a  gentleman  had  lately  been  to  see  him 
about  buying  his  land.  "What  did  you  ask  him  for  if?"  "  Forty  dollars  an  acre,"  was 
the  reply".  "  But  you  told  us  a  week  ago  that  you  only  asked  .$20."  "  But  you  see,  since 
then  this  orange  Boom  has  started  in,  and  my  land  is  first-rate  for  oranges,  "so  I  am  going 
to  hold  it  for  $40  an  acre." 

We  are  assured  by  men  who  have  tried  it  within  the  past  three  years  that  alfalfa  will 
thrive  well  on  any  of  our  red  hill  lands  where  it  is  irrigated.  If  such  is  the  case,  then 
artesian  wells  would  make  the  land  very  profitable,  for  there  is  no  better  paying  crop  in 
California  than  alfalfa.  Who  will  be  the  first  to  make  a  move  toward  having  an  artesian 
well  bored  in  this  part  of  the  county? 

While  putting  out  new  fruit  trees  don't  forget  that  the  Adriatic  fig,  the  true  fig  of  com- 
merce, will  in  a  few  years  become  one  of  the  most  profitable  ti'ees  that  can  be  set  out.  The 
dried  fig  put  up  in  boxes  brings  from  1-1  to  20  cents  a  pound,  and  the  trees  bear  heavily. 

One  writer  says  that  Butte  has  a  very  large  foothill  section  whose  capa- 
bilities for  horticulture  are  fast  becoming  appreciated.  These  foothill  lands 
have  of  late  years  produced  remarkable  crops  of  fruit,  and  the  coming  years 
will  see  them  peopled  by  communities  of  horticulturists  enjoying  abundant 
success.  The  country  round  about  Oroville  seems  to  be  the  natural  home 
of  the  orange.  Although  orange  culture  has  not  been  made  a  specialty  in 
that  section,  there  are  a  number  of  small  orchards  that  have  produced 
heavy  crops  of  oranges  that  surpass  those  of  the  southern  counties  in  size, 
beauty,  and  flavor.  The  fruit,  moreover,  ripens  nearly  a  month  earlier  than 
that  of  Los  Angeles.  Lemons  are  also  successfully  grown,  and  all  the 
hardier  fruits  reach  perfection  in  these  foothills.  Outside  the  wheat  grow- 
ing district  land  is  not  as  yet  held  at  high  figures,  and  any  person  of  mod- 
erate means  can  readily  secure  a  tract  of  land  suitable  for  farming  on  a 
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small  scale  and  fruit  growing.  This  foothill  country  is  traversed  by  a  large 
number  of  mining  ditches,  which  will  in  the  future  be  utilized  for  irriga- 
tion, thereb}-  making  productive  lands  otherwise  lacking  in  fertility.  Many 
of  the  immigrants  that  have  come  to  Cahfornia  within  the  past  two  or  three 
years  have  established  themselves  in  Butte  County,  where  the}-  are  laying 
the  foundation  for  happy  homes  and  lives  of  prosperity. 

The  Xorthern  Portion 

Of  the  county  abounds  in  pine  forests,  and  the  lumber  trade  of  that  section 
forms  one  of  the  leading  industries  of  the  county.  Several  large  sawmills 
are  required  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  lumber  trade,  which  gives  emplov- 
ment  to  a  large  number  of  men. 

During  the  past  year  the  county  has  made  a  steady  and  satisfactorr 
growth  in  all  lines.  In  grain  raising  there  has  not  been  the  increase  tha't 
has  marked  other  counties,  but  the  increase  has  been  noticeable.  The  area 
cut  to  hay  is  greater  now  than  ever  before,  and  has  increased  steadily  for 
the  past  ten  years. 

The  lumbering  interests  are  booming  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  the 
amount  cut  in  the  county  cannot  be  short  of  lO.OOO.DOO  feet.  "  A  large 
amount  of  lumber  is  shipped  from  this  point,  and  during  18S5  not  less  than 
600  carloads  have  been  sent  to  San  Francisco  and  other  points.  A  larsre 
share  of  this  is  sugar  pine  lumber. 

The  increase  in  fruit  growing  has  been  marked.  A  safe  estimate  would 
place  the  new  land  planted  this  year  to  ^•ines.  berries,  and  fruit  at  not  less 
than  3,000  acres.  Most  of  the  increase  has  been  in  small  orchards  and  in 
extending  those  already  put  out. 

A  good  deal  of  attention  has  been  paid  this  year  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
orange  and  the  lemon,  and  all  through  the  foothills  of  this  county  there 
will  be  in  time  handsome  groves  of  citrus  fruit  bearing  trees. 

The  planting  of  nut  bearing  trees  is  attracting  attention,  and  during  the 
next  year  or  two  many  nut  trees  will  be  planted. 

We  would  estimate  the  number  of  orange  trees  now  bearing  in  the  county 
at  about  1,500,  with  as  many  more  to  come  into  bearing  during  the  next 
two  years.     Oro"s-ille  alone  has  700  bearing  orange  trees. 

Stock  raising  has  increased  this  year,  and  appears  to  attract  more  atten- 
tion than  it  did  some  vears  ago.  We  estimate  the  live  stock  of  the  county 
as  follows:  2.000  head' of  mules.  10.000 head  of  horses.  17.000  head  of  cat- 
tle. 25.000  head  of  hogs,  and  100,000  head  of  sheep. 

Mining  has  this  season  received  a  boom  that  will  be  largely  felt  during 
the  year  1886.  Hundreds  of  new  mines  were  located  and  a  large  amount 
of  prosj^ecting  done.  Several  pa^dng  mines  were  developed,  and  these,  in 
addition  to  the  number  that  have  been  worked  for  years  past,  will  make  a 
fine  showing  for  Butte  in  the  coming  year.  At  present  the  attention  of 
miners  is  directed  principally  to  the  opening  of  deep  channel  mines,  as 
these,  when  found,  are  enormously  rich.  The  well  known  Spring  Valley 
Company,  of  Cherokee,  employed  more  men  during  1885  than  during  any 
prenous  year  that  the  mine  has  been  worked.  The  Big  Bend  tunnel,  that 
is  to  lay  dry  the  Feather  River  for  13  miles,  is  about  completed,  and  other 
mining  schemes  are  being  pushed  forward. 

The  county  has  had  no  building  boom,  yet  a  good  many  new  buildings 
have  been  put  up.  Oro^'ille  has  erected  some  12  buildings.  Moore  Station 
about  15.  Biggs  12.  Gridley  nearly  20.  and  Chico  still  more.  All  through 
the  smaller  towns  and  on  the  farms  there  have  been  a  good  many  build- 
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ings  put  up,  so  that  if  we  give  the  number  at  180  for  the  county,  it  will  not 
be  an  overestimate. 

Butte  has  78  school  districts  and  maintains  98  schools,  while  her  school 
census  children  number  4,083. 

Butte  has  about  500  miles  of  mining  ditches,  125  miles  of  telegraph 
lines,  and  150  of  telephone  lines,  of  which  75  have  been  put  up  this  year. 
The  total  amount  of  her  tax-roll  is  $17,066,271,  which  is  an  increase  since 
1880  of  .$4,1 78.177. 

It  will  be  proper  to  say  here  that  there  is  yet  a  good  deal  of  government 
land  in  Butte  County,  but  it  is  mostly  in  the  foothills  region.  Of  this  char- 
acter of  lands  the  Immigration  Association  of  California  says,  generally,  that 
"it  consists  of  flats,  plateaux,  and  ra^dnes,  with  rocky  and  steep  places.  It 
is  well  timbered,  has  an  aVjundant  rainfall  north  of  Tuolumne  County,  and 
has  a  semi-tropical  climate  extending  through  the  whole  length.  Every 
agricultural  product  that  can  be  grown  in  the  valleys  can  be  grown  with 
equal  facility  in  the  foothills,  including  the  semi-tropical  fruits,  oranges, 
etc. ;  tho.«e  grown  here  have  been  pronounced  equal  to  the  best  Los  Angeles. 
Ordinarily  the  land  must  be  cleared  of  trees  and  brush.  Throughout  the 
whole  region  living  streams  are  numerous.  There  are  over  50  considerable 
tributaries  to  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Rivers,  passing  through 
this  district,  besides  innumerable  small  streams.  The  soil  is  good  and 
there  is  plenty  of  timber.  On  the  higher  mountains  there  is  an  abundance 
of  timber  suitable  for  lumber  of  all  kinds. 

Many  of  these  lands  are  gently  rolling  hills,  sometimes  nearly  level,  with 
scattering  trees.     Butte  has  of  these  government  lands  about  150,000  acres. 

The  Principal   Towns 

In  Butte  are  Chico,  Oroville,  Biggs.  Gridley,  Xord,  Cherokee,  Nelson,  Day- 
ton, and  Durham.  While  Oroville  is  the  county  seat,  Chico  is  the  larger, 
its  population  being  about  4,000.  Both  towns  enjoy  the  benefits  of  railroad 
communication,  Oro\nlle  being  the  northern  terminus  of  the  California 
Northern  Railway,  which  runs  between  that  place  and  Marvsville,  and 
Chico  being  located  on  the  main  line  of  the  California  and  Oregon  Rail- 
road. These  towns  each  have  stage  connections  with  the  more  remote 
parts  of  the  county.  As  a  rule  the  people  of  Butte  are  well  to  do,  and  their 
towns  and  ^dllages  are  well  provided  with  churches,  schools,  newspapers, 
and  other  e\'idences  of  thrift  and  progress.  The  78  school  districts  in  the 
county  employ  nearly  100  teachers,  whose  average  salaries  are  from  $70  to 
$80  per  month.  Abundant  pro\nsion  is  made  b\'  the  authorities  for  the 
proper  support  of  the  schools,  and  the  people  of  Butte  feel  a  just  pride  in 
their  excellence. 

Model  Farming. 

Prominent  among  the  number  of  highly  improved  farms  in  Butte 
County  is  that  of  General  John  Bidwell,  near  the  town  of  Chico.  General 
Bidwell  was  one  of  the  earliest  white  settlers  in  that  section,  and  has 
always  been  a  prominent  figure  in  public  affairs.  His  Butte  County  farm 
is  one  of  the  finest  on  the  coast.  It  comprises  several  thousand  acres,  and 
has  been  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  It  is  a  model  farm  in 
every  department,  both  of  agriculture  and  horticulture.  Cereals,  fruits  of 
all  kinds,  taVjle  and  raisin  grapes,  oranges,  berries,  etc.,  are  grown  in  large 
quantities,  and  alwa\'s  command  the  best  prices  in  the  market.  A  flour 
mill  is  maintained  on  the  farm,  where  the  surplus  product  of  the  grain 
fields  is  manufactured  into  flour.    General  Bidwell's  enterprise  and  perfect 
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system  of  farming  has  done  much  towards  attracting  attention  to  the  agri- 
cultural resources  of  Butte  County. 

Taxable  Wealth  in  1885. 

Real  estate  and  improvements 115,472,901 

Head  of  cattle lfi,123 

Head  of  goats 1,000 

Head  of  hogs 19,647 

Head  of  horses ---  8,000 

Head  of  mules 1,297 

Head  of  sheep 90,437 

Acres  in  wheat 82,425 

Acres  in  barley --  9,393 

Acres  in  oats 3,033 

Acres  in  corn 1,250 

Grapes  sold  for  market  (poiinds) 322,000 

Boxes  of  raisins  made 2,210 

Tons  of  grapes  per  acre — 4 

CALAVERAS. 

Calaveras  is  one  of  the  oldest  settled  counties  in  the  State,  and  justly 
celebrated  in  the  early  days  of  its  settlement  for  the  fabulous  yield  of  vir- 
gin gold  from  plain,  gulch,  bank,  river,  and  deep  channel  diggings.  Cala- 
veras is  centrally  located,  and  is  bounded  by  the  following  counties:  On 
the  north,  by  Alpine;  on  the  east,  by  Tuolumne;  on  the  south  and  south- 
east, by  Stanislaus  and  San  Joaquin  Counties;  and  on  the  west,  by  Ama- 
dor; being  about  60  miles  in  length,  with  an  average  width  of  30  miles, 
containing  11,000  square  miles  of  territory.  The  salubrity  of  the  climate, 
from  the  peculiar  formation  and  location  of  the  county,  is  remarkable  and 
widely  acknowledged,  as  attested  by  the  large  number  of  visitors  to  more 
prominent  localities,  for  sanitary  purposes,  as  well  as  curiosity  and  instruc- 
tion, in  visiting  the  many  natural  wonders  of  this  county,  principal 
among  which  are  the  world  renowned  Big  Tree  Groves,  extensive  cave, 
with  its  many  charming  chambers,  and  the  wonderful  Natural  Bridge. 

The  Big  Trees,  known  to  every  tourist,  are  a  grove  of  about  a  hundred 
of  the  most  gigantic  trees  on  earth.  "  They  are,"  to  quote  from  an  author- 
ity, "  33  miles  northeast  of  San  Andreas,  and  are  reached  by  stage  from 
the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  at  Gait,  or  from  Milton,  the  terminus  of  the 
Stockton  and  Copperopolis  Road.  *  *  *  These  trees  are  indescribable 
by  comparison  or  statement  of  dimensions,  and  can  only  be  appreciated 
by  observation.  *  *  *  At  an  elevation  of  4,370  feet  above  the  sea 
level,  and  within  an  area  of  50  acres,  are  103  large  trees,  20  of  which 
exceed  75  feet  in  circumference.  This  grove  has  been  placed  by  Congress 
under  the  protection  of  the  State  of  California.  The  Big  Trees  were  dis- 
covered in  June,  1850;  and  previous  to  this  State  protection,  one  was  felled. 
To  accomplish  this,  long,  pump-boring  augers  were  used,  and  the  constant 
toil  of  5  men  for  25  days;  but  when  thus  completely  severed,  two  and  a  half 
days'  labor  with  various  mechanical  appliances  were  required  to  throw  it 
from  its  broad  base ;  and  thus  this  monarch  of  the  forest,  which  had  crowned 
in  glorious  majesty  the  heights  of  the  Sierras  through  all  the  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity, before  Solomon  built  his  Temple,  and  even  before  David  had  raised 
the  Kingdom  of  Judea  to  its  zenith,  was  laid  prostrate  to  the  earth.  _  Troy 
flourished  and  decayed  whilst  this  tree  was  growing,  and  it  was  a  giant  of 
400  years'  growth  when  Carthage  was  founded.  Its  annular  lines  showed 
3,000  years  of  life.  *  *  *  This  grand  tree  was  302  feet  in  height  and 
96  feet  in  circumference  at  the  ground.  Upon  the  upper  part  of  the  pros- 
trate trunk  a  house  and  double  bowling  alley  have  been  constructed,  and 
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on  the  stump  a  dancing  hall.  Four  sets  of  quadrilles  can  dance  on  it 
together,  with  musicians  and  spectators.  The  largest  of  the  trees  now 
standing  is  the  Mother  of  the  Forest,  whose  height  is  321  feet,  and  circum- 
ference at  the  base  90  feet.  Near  by  lies  what  was  once  the  largest  of  the 
group,  called  the  Father  of  the  Forest,  which,  when  standing,  is  estimated 
to  have  reached  a  height  of  321  feet,  and  had  a  circumference  of  110  feet 
at  the  base.  Another  prostrate  is  the  Burnt  Tree,  Avhich  is  hollow,  and 
into  which  a  person  can  ride  on  horseback  for  60  feet.  Hercules  is  320 
feet  high  and  The  Hermit  318." 

An  additional  attraction  to  the  visitor  to  this  county,  has  recently  been 
discovered  in  the  mammoth  cave,  which  has  no  rival,  outside  of  Kentucky, 
in  the  world.  Explorers  continually  find  new  wonders  in  its  mysterious 
labyrinths,  and  expectation  awaits,  with  much  interest,  further  develop- 
ments resulting  from  investigation. 

The  geological  value  of  the  fossils  of  the  county  is  appreciated  by  the 
prominent  scientific  bodies  throughout  the  world.  Bones  of  the  mastodon, 
and  other  extinct  genera,  have  been  found  in  various  parts  of  the  county, 
and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  further  research  will  result  in  dis- 
coveries which,  if  they  do  not  revolutionize,  will  at  least  materially  change 
theories  in  geological  science,  which  now  meet  with  general  acceptance. 

This  county  has  made  decided  advances  during  the  past  year.  Not- 
withstanding the  phenomenal  dullness  of  trade,  and  the  consequent 
depressing  effect  on  all  industries,  the  grand  resources  of  this  most 
favored  county  have  asserted  their  reality  and  value. 

The  mineral  weal.th  of  the  county  is  very  great,  in  fact  the  entire  county 
may  justly  be  regarded  as  a  bed  of  mineral  deposits,  gold  predominating, 
the  baser  metals  being  abundant,  and  only  awaiting  the  time  of  the  advent 
of  population,  and  consequently  capital,  to  develop  these  now  dormant 
resources.  Copper  has  been  extensively  worked,  but  is  now  in  a  languish- 
ing condition;  iron,  inexhaustive,  of  high  percentage,  contiguous  to  lime- 
stone, timber,  and  water  power;  coal  beds,  undeveloped,  are  known  to 
exist;  also,  cinnabar:  marble,  limestone,  and  granite,  of  the  finest  quality, 
In  ledges  of  bold  and  magnificent  proportions,  course  the  country,  inter- 
spersed with  innumerable  lodes  of  quartz,  many  of  which  carry  gold,  and 
some  now  worked  are  pro\ing  the  best  gold  mines  on  the  coast,  all  of  which 
mark  Calaveras  County  as  one  \nth  a  future  of  large  and  rich  develop- 
ment of  her  mineral  wealth.  She  has  also  a  large  timbered  belt,  which, 
of  itself,  for  grandeur,  extent,  diversity,  and  magnificent  proportions,  has 
no  parallel  in  the  entire  timbered  belt  of  the  western  slope  of  the  Sierras, 
and  which,  although  yielding  from  3,000,000  to  5,000,000  of  lumber,  and 
2,000,000  of  shingles  annually,  is  comparatively  untouched,  and  some  day 
these  vast  forests  of  the  choicest  timber  will  yield  a  princely  revenue. 

The  total  value  of  real  estate  and  improvements  in  the  county  liable  to 
taxation  in  1884,  was  $2,195,314. 

Calaveras  is  not  generally  reckoned  as  one  of  the  agricultural  counties; 
and  it  is  not,  as  compared  with  some  others:  and  yet  its  agricultural  pro- 
ducts are  of  no  mean  proportions,  for  according  to  the  statistics  in  the 
report  of  the  State  Board  of  Equalization,  there  was  sown,  in  1884,  27,000 
acres  to  wheat,  9.000  acres  to  barley,  and  11,000  acres  to  hay,  which  is 
certainly  a  good  showing  for  what  was  long  considered  a  purely  mineral 
and  timber  region. 

By  reference  to  the  Assessor's  report  for  1882,  we  find  that  Calaveras 
had  63,000  acres  inclosed,  and  51,000  acres  was  under  cultivation.  Evi- 
dently there  is  some  very  rich  land  in  this  county,  for  we  learn  from  this 
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same  report  that  there  are  some  600  acres  in  corn,  and  the  intelligent 
farmer  knows  what  kind  of  land  this  means. 

But  another  vast  source  of  Avealth  for  this  county,  in  common  with  the 
other  foothills  region,  will  be  from  the  cultivation  of  her  fruits  and  grapes, 
for  which  a  large  portion  of  her  domain  is  excellently  suited.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  thoughtful  is  already  being  turned  in  this  direction,  and  a  good 
beginning  has  been  made.  In  1883  there  were  750  acres  of  vines  planted 
in  table  grapes,  and  620  acres  for  the  vintage,  making  1,370  acres  in  vine- 
yards, all  told.  The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  vineyards  will  dot  all 
these  regions,  and  from  them  we  shall  receive  our  choicest  table  wines; 
and  to  these  will  be  added  hundreds  of  acres  of  nuts  and  citrus  fruits, 
which,  as  has  been  proven  by  experience,  can  be  cultivated  here  most  suc- 
cessfully. 

There  are  in  this  county  2.50,000  acres  of  land  owned  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  subject  to  preemption,  and  some  day  these  acres  will  be  brilliant 
with  the  vivid  green  of  the  orange  and  the  vine,  and  happy  homes  will 
cover  the  hillsides  of  old  Calaveras. 

Another  great  advantage  which  this  county  possesses  is  her  excellent 
water  supply  and  the  facilities  for  irrigation  afforded  by  about  525  miles 
of  mining  ditches,  which  are  pro\dng  a  mine  of  wealth  when  tvirned  on 
orchards  and  ^dneyards. 

The  county  is  not  as  yet  very  thickly  populated,  there  being  about  8,000 
inhabitants;  but  our  crowding  immigration  will  greatly  increase  this  in  a 
few  years,  for  a  great  many  will  not  be  slow  to  appreciate  the  many  advan- 
tages which  this  county  offers  to  those  seeking  small  homes. 

The  county  seat  of  Calaveras  is  the  substantial  town  of  San  Andreas, 
where  the  "Calaveras  Citizen"  and  "Calaveras  Prospect"  are  published. 
It  is  centrally  located  in  the  county,  and  reached  from  San  Francisco  via 
the  Stockton  and  Copperopolis  Division  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad, 
and  stage  22  miles  from  Milton.  It  depends  mainly  upon  its  lodes  for 
support,  yet  fruit  growing  and  stock  raising  are  important  factors  in  the 
nourishment  imparted  to  her  growth.  The  altitude  is  1,600  feet.  The 
other  towns  and  precincts  are  Angels,  Altaville,  Bear  Mountain,  Black 
Hills,  Brushville,  Camanche,  Copperopolis,  Chili  Gulch,  Cave  City,  Cala- 
veritas,  Campo  Seco,  Chaparral,  Douglas  Flat,  Eureka,  Fourth  Crossing, 
Fischer's,  Jenny  Lind,  Mokelumne  Hill,  INIurphy's,  Mosquito  Gulch,  Mil- 
ton, Negro  Gulch,  O'Byrne's  Ferry,  Pleasant  Springs,  Petersburgh,  Polomo, 
Robinson's  Ferry,  Sheep  Ranch,  Spring  Valley,  Salt  Spring  Valley,  Tele- 
graph, Vallecito,  Washington  Ranch,  and  West  Point. 

COLUSA. 

The  vast  agricultural  wealth  of  Colusa  County  has  become  a  matter  of 
history  in  California.  Situated  as  the  county  is,  almost  in  the  middle  of 
the  fertile  valley  of  the  Sacramento,  it  has  become  one  of  the  first  among 
the  grain  producing  counties  of  the  State.  The  county  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Tehama,  on  the  south  by  Yolo,  on  the  east  by  Butte  and  Sutter, 
and  on  the  west  by  Lake  and  Mendocino.  Its  area  embraces  2,300  square 
miles,  or  1,472,000  acres.  The  western  portion  of  the  county  encroaches 
upon  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Coast  Range,  but  in  the  valley  proper  there 
are  about  1,000,000  acres  of  the  richest  alluvial  soil.  The  population  of 
the  county  is  about  15,000,  and  the  people  are  mostly  farmers  and  stock- 
raisers,  except,  of  course,  the  residents  of  the  towns. 
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Extensive  Fanning. 

Colusa  has  been  noted  for  the  immense  grain  "  ranches,"  foremost  among 
which  is  the  celebrated  Glenn  farm.  This  great  ranch  of  some  60,000 
acres,  bordering  on  the  Sacramento  River,  was  a  principality  in  itself, 
capable  of  supporting  300  families,  each  with  an  improved  farm  of  200 
acres.  It  was,  however,  the  property  of  but  one  man,  and  consisted  merely 
of  a  broad  expanse  of  cultivated,  but  otherwise  unimproved  territory. 
Since  the  death  of  Dr.  Glenn,  a  few  years  ago,  something  has  been  done 
toward  the  division  of  this  vast  tract  into  farms  of  more  modest  preten- 
sions, and  ultimately  this  work  of  reformation — for  it  is  simply  the  reform- 
ing of  a  ruthless  system  of  so  called  farming — will  be  completed.  There 
are  other  grain  ranches  of  10,000  acres  and  upward  in  Colusa,  which  have, 
in  the  past,  operated  as  a  bar  to  the  proper  settlement  of  the  county,  but 
the  tendency  of  the  times  is  toward  their  abolishment,  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  small  farms,  owned  by  private  individuals. 

Not  only  does  the  valley  section  of  Colusa  possess  soil  of  surpassing  fer- 
tility, but  the  foothills  in  the  western  portion  of  the  county,  and  the  small 
valleys  with  which  they  are  studded,  produce  abundantly.  There  are 
some  portions  of  Colusa  in  which  irrigation  is  deemed  necessary  or  desira- 
ble, and  the  subject  has  been  one  of  deep  interest  to  the  people  there  for 
some  years  past. 

Loiv  Freights. 

Colusa  having  the  advantage  of  w^ater  transportation  to  San  Francisco, 
the  farmers  profit  by  freight  competition.  The  greater  portion  of  the  grain 
crop  of  Colusa  is  sent  to  market  by  steamers  at  the  rate  of  $1  50  per  ton. 
In  the  early  fall  the  banks  of  the  river  in  that  county  present  an  interest- 
ing sight,  lined  as  they  are  for  miles  upon  miles  with  huge  piles  of  wheat 
in  bags  awaiting  shipment  to  tide  water. 

The  Chief  Towns 

Are  Colusa  (population  about  2,000),  Williams,  Princeton,  Jacinto,  Wil- 
lows, Germantown,  Maxwell,  Orland,  Norman,  Butte  City,  Arbuckle, 
besides  several  other  villages  and  railway  stations  of  minor  importance. 

Resources  Awaiting  Development. 

Concerning  the  natural  resources  of  Colusa  County,  and  the  causes  that 
have  operated  against  their  development,  Will  S.  Green,  editor  of  the  Colusa 
"  Sun,"  has  this  to  say: 

While  Colusa  has  been  for  many  years  the  richest  t-onntv  in  the  State,  in  proportion  to 
population— about  $1,200  to  each  inhabitant,  and  upward  of  $G,000  to  each  voter— the 
development  of  her  resources  has  been  less  rapid  than  that  of  any  other  county  so  near 
to  the  present  center  of  population.  The  reasons  are  obvious.  Kailroads  are  the  great 
developing  agencies  of  the  country.  Some  years  ago  the  California  and  Oregon  road  was 
built  on  the  east  side  of  the  Sacramento,  through  Yuba,  Butte,  and  Tehama  Counties,  and 
the  California  Pacific  was  built  through  Yolo  and  Sutter,  thus  leaving  Colusa  the  only 
county  in  the  Sacramento  Valley  without  a  railroad.  People  settled  along  the  lines  of 
these  roads,  and  land  became  valuable.  When  land  was  selling  for  .t!25  an  acre  in  gold  in 
the  adjoining  County  of  Yolo,  the  same  quality  of  land,  with  freight  on  jiroduce  just  as 
cheap  to  tide  water,  was  lying  subject  to  entry  at  $1  25  per  acre  in  greenbacks,  when 
greenbacks  were  worth  six  bits  on  the  dollar. '  The  consequence  was  that  Colu.sa  was 
given  up  to  stuckmen,  who  wanted  large  ranges,  and  they  entered  the  land  as  necessity 
compelled  them  to  do  so.  Consequently  it  came  to  be  held  in  large  tracts.  Finally  the 
Northern  Railway  was  built,  and  the  attention  of  farmers  called  to  the  great  fertility  of 
the  soil;  but  wheat  growing  on  such  soil  was  profitable,  and  the  large  land  owners  went 
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into  that,  so  that  the  small  farmer,  with  his  varied  productions,  found  no  foothold.  Fine 
orchard  and  vineyard  land  can  be  had  cheaper  in  Colusa  County  than  anywhere  else  with 
the  same  natural  advantages.  The  people  are  only  beginning  to  realize  what  a  grand 
bonanza  they  have  in  the  soil,  climate,  and  the  water. 

Irrigation. 

Several  surveys  have  been  made  for  irrigating  canals  within  the  past 
two  or  three  years,  by  such  public  spirited  citizens  as  N.  D.  Rideout,  H.  B. 
Julian,  John  Boggs,  L.  F.  Moulton,  W.  S.  Green,  and  others;  and  it  was 
ascertained  that  for  a  total  expenditure  of  less  than  $1,000,000  an  area 
embracing  650  square  miles  of  land  could  be  thoroughly  irrigated.  The 
capitalists  who  had  thought  of  investing  their  money  in  these  enterprises 
were  fully  satisfied  with  the  outlook,  and  determined  on  proceeding  with 
the  work.  But  they  have  encountered  considerable  opposition  from  quar- 
ters whence  it  was  least  expected,  and  therefore  nothing  has  as  yet  been 
done  in  that  direction.  While  irrigation  is  not  a  necessity  in  Colusa,  it 
would  certainly  prove  a  most  effective  agent  toward  insuring  bountiful 
crops  in  years  of  excessive  or  partial  drought;  and  with  the  facilities  at 
hand  for  a  perfect  system  of  irrigation,  enterprises  of  this  character  will 
undoubtedly  be  inaugurated  ere  many  years.  Colusa  is  rich  in  natural 
resources;  but  she,  like  most  counties  in  Northern  California,  must  have 
population  before  they  can  be  developed. 

There  are  235,000  acres  of  Government  land  in  this  county  subject  to 
entry. 

In  1880  the  population  was  13,118,  and  this  has  not  been  materially 
increased  since  that  time. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  the  county,  in  1884.  was:  Real  property, 
$16,326,475;  personal  property,  $3,204,117;  total,  $19,530,592.  In  1885: 
Real  property,  $17,523,750;  personal  property,  $3,937,036;  total,  $21,560,- 
786.     Showing  an  increase  of  $2,030,194. 

The  assessed  number  of  acres  in  1885  was  1,133,448,  being  a  slight 
increase  over  1884. 

Colusa  Count}''  offers  inducements  to  small  farmers,  and  in  most  parts 
of  the  county  good  land  can  be  had  at  moderate  rates. 

Taxable  Property  in  1885. 

Real  estate  and  improvements - |21,54194fi 

Head  of  cattle 7,380 

Head  of  goats 5,()78 

Head  of  hogs 25,595 

Head  of  horses  and  mules  10,856 

Head  of  sheep.  87,516 

Acres  in  wheat 401.901 

Acres  in  barley 38,417 

Acres  in  vines 65 

Pounds  of  grapes  sold 20,000 

CONTRA    COSTA. 

Contra  Costa  is  a  noteworthy  county,  and  from  her  contiguity  to  the 
metropolis,  and  from  her  inherent  advantages,  is  sure  of  a  happy  and  pros- 
perous future.  The  county  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  San  Joaquin  River, 
Suisun  Bay,  Straits  of  Carquinez,  and  San  Pablo  Bay;  east  by  San  Joaquin 
County;  south  by  Alameda  County;  west  by  Alameda  County  and  San 
Francisco  Bay.  It  will  thus  be  observed  that  her  geographical  position  is 
a  most  desirable  one,  being  about  midway  of  the  coast  line  of  the  State, 
fronting  the  Golden  Gate,  and  with  a  water  frontage  of  70  miles  on  the 
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western  and  northern  border.  The  county  was  organized  in  1850.  It  con- 
tains 750  square  miles  of  territory,  or  444,491  acres,  of  which  about  200,000 
acres  are  cultivated,  the  remainder  being  waste  and  grazing  land.  Across 
the  county,  extending  in  a  southeasterly  and  northwesterly  direction,  par- 
allel with  the  coast,  the  second  great  and  distinct  range  of  mountains  forms 
a  natural  dividing  line  between  the  eastern  and  western  sections.  The 
distinguishing  feature  of  this  range  is  Mount  Diablo,  standing  out  boldly 
3,896  feet  in  height,  towering  above  all  the  peaks,  and  being  very  near  the 
geographical  center  of  the  county.  Its  prominence  caused  it  to  be  selected 
by  the  Government  as  the  initial  point  of  base  and  meridian  lines  in  the 
survey  for  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  State  area.  Two  wagon  roads  of  easy 
grade  lead  to  its  summit,  visited  annually  by  thousands  of  tourists.  The 
panoramic  view  is  grand  and  sweeping;  villages,  towns,  cities,  bays,  rivers, 
and  the  blue  Avaters  of  the  Pacific  are  seen  for  a  distance  of  100  miles;  the 
streets  of  San  Francisco,  with  the  hurrying  to  and  fro  of  its  ceaseless 
throng,  are  plainly  visible  on  a  clear  day,  while  to  the  north  and  east  are 
seen  the  quiet  valley  homes  of  the  prosperous  farmers. 

As  in  most  counties  of  our  State,  so  here  one  may  find  a  diversity  in  climate. 
Generally  speaking,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  happy  medium  between  the 
chilling  fogs  of  San  Francisco  and  the  enervating  heat  of  the  interior  val- 
leys. The  afternoon  westerly  trade  winds,  blowing  fresh  from  the  ocean, 
are  tempered  by  the  warmer  inland  air  currents,  rendering  the  climate 
delightful,  subject  neither  to  the  extremes  of  heat  or  cold.  In  summer  the 
mercury  ranges  from  70°  to  90°;  in  winter,  from  40°  to  50°,  with  a  few 
exceptional  warmer  or  colder  days. 

The  central  valley  of  the  county  is  about  15  miles  in  length  and  6  miles 
in  width,  extending  from  Suisun  Bay  to  the  Diablo  foothills.  The  various 
names  of  Pacheco,  Ygnacio,  Diablo,  and  Walnut  Creek  are  applied  to  this 
fertile  section,  which  yields  bountifully  of  cereals  and  fruits. 

The  soil  is  rich,  and  farmers  rarely  fail  to  fill  their  granaries.  The  little 
Valley  of  San  Ramon,  extending  from  Walnut  Creek  to  the  Alameda  line, 
is  about  10  miles  long  and  from  1  to  2  miles  wide.  It  contains  some  of 
the  pleasantest  homes  and  wealthiest  farmers  in  the  county.  Among  the 
hills  in  the  western  part  of  the  county  are  San  Pablo,  Pinole,  Briones,  Ro- 
deo, Tajlar,  and  Alhambra  Valleys.  The  farming  lands  in  the  eastern 
section  of  the  county  extend  from  Bay  Point,  a  spur  of  Diablo,  east,  and 
between  the  foothills  and  San  .loaquin  River  to  the  county  line,  being  23 
miles  in  length  by  from  3  to  6  in  width,  and  embracing  about  60,000  acres 
of  arable  land.  In  this  tract  are  the  well  known  Los  Medanos  and  Los  Me- 
ganos  Spanish  grants.  This  land  is  a  rich  alluvial  soil,  and  produces  large 
crops  of  wheat  and  barley.  To  the  northward,  and  between  the  upland  and 
San  Joaquin  River,  are  some  50,000  acres  of  tule  land.  This  land  is  mar- 
velously  productive,  the  soil  is  practically  inexhaustible,  and  when  made 
secure  from  the  effects  of  floods  and  freshets,  by  substantial  levees,  will 
become  the  most  valuable  farming  section  in  the  county. 

The  educational  and  religious  principles  will  compare  favorably  with 
any  county  in  the  State.  There  are  38  school  districts,  in  each  of  which  a 
public  school  is  maintained  at  least  8  months  during  the  .year,  and  in  most 
of  the  larger  towns  10  months.  From  the  early  organization  of  the  county 
its  public  schools  have  been  fostered  and  zealously  cared  for.  Many  of 
the  school  buildings  are  handsome,  commodious  structures,  supplied  with 
all  the  conveniences  of  modern  improvements  and  tastefully  arranged 
grounds.  Opportunities  for  religious  instruction  are  not  wanting,  for  the 
different  denominations  are  well  represented,  churches  are  numerous  and 
well  supplied  and  supported.     The  principal  towns  are  Danville,  Alamo, 
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"Walnut  Creek,  Lafayette,  Pacheco,  San  Pablo,  Martinez,  Concord,  Xorton- 
^^lle,  and  Somerville. 

Contra  Costa  County  has  taken  no  backward  step  during  the  past  year. 
Although  the  transactions  in  real  estate  were  considerably  less  than  in 
1884,  the  number  of  new  settlers  here  has  been  insignificant.  Farms  that 
were  subdivided  last  year  have  been  selling  off  rapidly  to  newcomers. 
Many  new  -s-ineyards  and  orchards  have  been  planted,  and  the  grape,  wine, 
and  fruit  output  is  yearly  increasing.  A  movement  for  starting  a  fruit 
cannery  at  Martinez,  on  the  cooperative  plan,  bids  fair  to  be  successful. 
Several  of  our  prominent  citizens  are  becoming  interested  in  the  scheme, 
and  it  is  probable  that  before  another  season  the  cannery  will  be  in  opera- 
tion. The  grape  and  fruit  exhibits  at  the  Southern  Exposition  from  this 
county  attracted  favorable  notice,  and  Dr.  Strentzel's  method  of  shipment 
for  long  distances  was  heartily  approved.  Xo  statistics  are  obtainable 
showing  the  acreage  in  fruit  trees  in  this  county,  but  the  following  is  a 
comparativeh'  accurate  showing  of  acreage  in  ^'ines :  One  year  old,  1.000 
acres;  two  years  old,  2.200  acres:  three  years  old.  1.000  acres;  five  years 
old  and  upward,  250  acres;  for  wine,  3.000  acres.  Total  acreage  in  vines, 
7,450  acres. 

The  assessed  value  of  all  property  in  the  county  last  year  was  ij'13,400,- 
907.  This  year  the  assessment  valuation  is  as  follows:  Real  estate.  -$11,- 
092,259:  personal  property.  $3,610,087;  railroad  property  assessed  by  the 
State  Board  of  Equalization,  .i!l,074,397.  Total  assessment,  -$15,776,743. 
The  tax  rate  in  this  county  is  but  -f  1  20  on  the  $100.  Only  two  counties 
in  the  State  have  an  equal  rate,  and  only  two  counties  a  less  rate. 

The  commercial  and  manufacturing  interests  of  the  county  are  rapidly 
advancing  each  year.  The  enormous  warehouses  at  Port  Costa  and  other 
points  along  the  Straits  of  Carquinez.  receive  the  bulk  of  the  grain  that  is 
raised  in  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  Valleys,  and  in  the  counties 
north  and  east  of  the  bay.  Starr's  immense  flouring  mills  at  Crockett, 
not  yet  completed,  will  not  have  a  superior  in  size  and  capacity  in  the 
world.  Selby's  smelting  works,  below  Vallejo  Junction,  were  completed 
the  past  summer.  They  employ  nearly  130  men,  and  a  progressive  town 
is  springing  up  in  the  \'icinity.  Heald's  foundry  has  acquired  a  reputation 
for  the  excellence  of  the  pumps  and  the  mine  machinery  it  turns  out. 

A  franchise  has  been  secured  by  prominent  ^vine  men  of  San  Francisco 
at  a  point  along  the  straits  with  a  ^iew  of  erecting  immense  wine  cellars. 
It  is  intended  by  these  parties  to  make  the  Contra  Costa  shore  of  the 
straits,  at  the  point  mentioned,  a  site  for  a  depot  for  all  the  wine  manufac- 
tured in  Central  California. 

The  coal  output  of  the  county  is  about  3.000  tons  per  month,  consider- 
ably less  than  formerly.  About  125  men  are  engaged  in  this  industry. 
The  building  improvements  in  the  county  during  the  year  have  been 
noticeable,  especially  in  Martinez,  the  county  seat,  where  more  buildings 
have  been  erected  since  last  winter  than  during  any  five  years  pre%ious. 
It  is  the  general  feeling  that  the  coming  year  will  be  the  most  prosperous 
we  have  vet  had.  The  population  of  the  countv  is  about  15.000.  as  against 
12,500  for  1880. 

DEL    NORTE. 

This  county  occupies  the  extreme  northwest  corner  of  the  State.  It  em- 
braces 66.562  acres  of  land,  of  which  about  two  thirds  is  mountainous  and 
one  third  vallev  land.  The  population,  as  near  as  can  be  estimated,  is 
2,800,  and  had  a  voting  population  at  the  election  of  1884  of  622.  Crescent 
City,  the  covmty  seat,  is  280  miles  from  San  Francisco,  and  the  only  means 
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of  travel  from  the  metropolis  is  by  steamers  and  sailing  vessels,  or  by  a 
circuitous  route  over  a  mountainous  road.  The  taxable  property  of  the 
county,  according  to  the  Assessor's  book,  is  .f  1,182,205. 

Although  placer  mining  has  been  carried  on  in  different  portions  of  the 
county  since  before  its  organization,  and  a  large  amount  of  gold  taken  out, 
this  branch  of  industry  is,  with  a  few  exceptions,  now  confined  to  the  east- 
ern portion  of  the  couni\%  and  lumbering  and  the  dairy  business  are  now 
considered  the  most  prominent  industries. 

During  the  past  year  the  Elk  River  mill  at  Crescent  City  has  shipped 
5,300,000  feet  of  lumber,  and  the  Lake  Earl  mill,  situated  about  three 
miles  from  Crescent  Cit}-,  about  4,000,000,  all  of  which  has  found  a  ready 
market  in  San  Francisco.  This  is  not  a  fair  average,  as  the  mills  here 
have  not  run  regularh'  during  the  past  season,  and  a  large  mill  at  the 
mouth  of  Smith  River  has  been  idle  nearly  the  whole  season. 

The  farms  in  the  valleys  have  nearly  all  been  turned  into  dairies,  the 
owners  finding  that  interest  much  more  profitable  than  raising  grain.  There 
have  been  shipped  over  the  wharf  at  Crescent  City  this  season  384,710 
pounds  of  butter.  The  butter  made  in  this  county  is  a  very  superior  arti- 
cle, commanding  the  highest  market  price.  The  shipment  this  year  was 
less  than  previous  years,  on  account  of  dry  weather  making  the  pasturage 
poor. 

Salmon  fishing  is  carried  on  at  the  mouth  of  Smith  River,  and  there  is  a 
fine  opening"  for  a  fishery  at  the  mouth  of  the  Klamath  River,  but,  on  ac- 
count of  its  being  on  an  Indian  reservation,  white  people  are  not  allowed 
to  fish,  except  for  their  own  consumption. 

Prospecting  for  quartz  ledges  has  been  going  on  for  3^ears,  and  several 
found,  but  none  as  yet  have  been  made  to  yield  a  dividend.  Coal  has  also 
been  found,  but  no  well  defined  bed  struck  as  yet. 

There  has  also  been  shipped  quite  a  large  quantity  of  wool,  hides,  etc., 
of  which  at  this  time  we  have  no  figures  at  our  command. 

Smith  River  is  the  second  town  of  importance  in  the  county.  It  is  sit- 
uated about  14  miles  from  Crescent  City,  and  is  surrounded  by  large  and 
fine  dairy  ranches  and  dense  forests  of  redwood,  fir,  and  spruce.  Happy 
Camp  is  situated  in  the  extreme  eastern  part  of  the  county,  and  is  what 
might  be  termed  a  mining  camp,  although  some  good  farms  are  to  be  found 
in  the  valley  along  the  Klamath  River. 

EL   DORADO. 

No  county  in  the  State,  possibly  no  section  of  equal  size  in  the  Union, 
has  a  history  so  full  of  thrilling  interest  as  that  of  El  Dorado.  It  was  here 
that  gold  was  discovered,  the  news  of  which  spread  with  rapidity  through- 
out the  civilized  world,  and  caused  the  argonaut  to  wend  his  way  across 
the  trackless  prairies,  over  the  rugged  mountains,  to  the  golden  shores  of 
the  Pacific.  With  an  area  in  extent  almost  equal  to  that  of  Rhode  Island, 
land  as  arable  as  that  along  the  Nile,  scenery  which  in  point  of  grandeur 
excels  that  of  sunny  Italy,  and  crystal  streams  with  beds  of  gold,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  pioneer  thought  he  had  entered  the  elysian  fields  of  the 
Utopian  country,  and  in  the  exuberance  of  his  joy  named  the  newly  found 
paradise  "  El  Dorado."  The  history  of  El  Dorado  County,  from  the  dis- 
covery of  gold  by  the  lamented  Marshall  at  Coloma,  while  employed  as  a 
laborer  at  Sutter's  Mill,  would  fill  an  immense  volume,  so  rich  in  point  of 
interest,  so  diversified  as  to  characteristics  of  her  cosmopolitan  people,  so 
thrilling  with  episodes  of  pioneer  life,  so  apparently  fabulous  as  to  her 
13-^^ 
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yield  of  golden  treasures,  that  the  greatest  work  of  fiction  would  scarcely 
equal  or  compare  in  interest.  In  less  than  one  year  after  Marshall's  dis- 
covery over  40,000  gold  seekers  were  within  the  borders  of  El  Dorado 
County,  and  for  several  years  that  followed  it  was  the  banner  county  of  the 
State.  The  placer  mines,  owing  to  the  great  number  engaged  in  that 
industry,  were  worked  out  at  an  earlier  date  than  those  of  adjoining  coun- 
ties, but  her  deep  gravel  deposits  and  rich  quartz  lodes  continue  to  yield 
golden  treasures,  and  from  the  present  appearances  promise  to  do  so  for 
ages  to  come.  The  western  boundary  of  this  county,  a  few  miles  east  of 
the  town  of  Folsom,  is  110  miles  northeast  of  San  Francisco  and  30  miles. 
east  of  the  Capital  City.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Placer  County, 
from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  Middle  Fork  of  the  American  River.  Its 
eastern  boundary  is  the  State  of  ISevada  and  Alpine  County.  On  the 
south  it  is  bounded  by  Amador  County  and  on  the  west  by  Sacramento. 

The  first  county  seat  was  the  historic  town  of  Coloma.  In  after  years 
Hangtown,  or,  as  it  since  has  been  named,  Placer^-ille.  became  the  county 
seat,  and  has  since  so  remained.  Placerville  has  an  altitude  of  1.900  feet,  is 
one  of  the  most  prosperous,  populous,  and  the  wealthiest  towns  of  the  inte- 
rior of  the  State.  At  one  time,  in  the  pioneer  days  of  California,  Hangtown 
was  the  metropolis  of  the  State,  the  home  of  the  most  eminent  jurists  on 
the  coast,  and  was  considered  the  Athens  of  California.  The  euphonious 
sobriquet  of  "Hangtown"  was  given,  as  the  name  would  indicate,  by  a 
"  neck-tie  party  "  which  took  place  at  its  first  settlement.  In  those  days 
life  and  property  were  held  more  sacred  than  at  present,  and  he  who  dared 
to  violate  the  great  "  unwritten  law"  was  disposed  of  after  a  hearing  by  a 
jury  of  his  peers,  and  no  jail  was  required  to  take  care  of  the  individual 
who  was  con\dcted  by  such  a  tribunal.  '"  A  miners'  meeting,"  as  all  such 
Courts  were  called,  was  conducted  in  a  manner  which  exhibited  a  spirit  of 
fairness  and  a  disposition  of  justice  that,  in  comparison,  our  present  Courts 
and  the  law's  delay  seem  a  burlesque  on  the  blind  goddess.  Early  in  1849 
such  a  Court  assembled  at  the  little  mining  camp,  and  the  culprit,  after  a 
fair  and  impartial  hearing,  was  hanged  from  a  large  limb  of  a  white  oak 
tree  that  stood  near  the  present  site  of  the  plaza.  Hence  its  name.  It 
can  be  said  truthfully  of  the  early  settlers  that,  notwithstanding  they  were 
in  a  measure  adventurers  whose  only  aim  was  the  acquisition  of  gold,  still 
a  large  majority  of  them  were  young  men  fresh  from  school,  of  respectable- 
families,  men  of  honor  and  intellect,  and  not  a  few  of  them  became,  in 
after  years,  leaders  in  the  body  politic  not  only  of  the  State  but  of  the 
nation.  It  was  in  El  Dorado  County  where  the  famous  Joaquin  Murietta 
and  his  band  of  outlaws  committed  the  major  portion  of  their  memorable 
and  murderous  outrages,  a  truthful  statement  of  which  would  read  like 
the  veriest  of  fiction.  Placer\dlle  is  situated  in  latitude  38  degrees  43 
minutes  north,  and  longitude  120  degrees  47  minutes  west.  It  occupies  a 
long,  narrow  ra\dne,  through  which  flows  Hangtown  Creek,  between  two 
ranges  of  hills  that  rise  on  either  side  of  the  city  several  hundred  feet.  A 
view  of  this  town  with  its  long,  winding  main  street,  from  any  of  the  adja- 
cent hilltops,  is  picturesque  in  the  extreme.  The  main  portion  of  the  town, 
which  is  divided  into  what  is  called  upper  and  lower  Placer^^lle.  is  upwards 
of  2^  miles  in  length. 

The  business  portion  contains  man}^  handsome  fire-proof  brick  blocks, 
and  the  residence  portion  many  handsome  residences,  surrounded  with 
beautiful  lawns,  grown  to  fruit,  flowers,  and  shade  trees,  that  here  thrive 
in  luxuriance.  Its  church  edifices,  four  in  number,  are  fine  structures  that 
will  compare  favorably  in  size,  stability,  and  architectural  beauty  with  any 
city  in  the  State  outside  of  San  Francisco.     Her  schools,  both  public  and 
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private,  are  the  pride  of  her  citizens,  and  some  of  the  private  seminaries 
have  a  State  reputation,  and  have  pupils  from  all  over  the  coast,  attracted 
thither  on  account  of  their  superiority  as  institutions  of  learning  as  well  as 
the  salubrity  and  healthfulness  of  her  climate.  The  wholesale  establish- 
ments are  not  surpassed  by  those  of  any  interior  town  of  the  State.  Placer- 
ville  boasts  of  three  weekly  papers — the  "  Mountain  Democrat,"  one  of  the 
oldest  journals  on  the  coast,  the  "  El  Dorado  Republican,"  and  the  "  Ob- 
server." These  papers  are  all  conducted  by  young  journalists  of  ability, 
who  know  and  understand  the  requirements  of  their  section,  and  to  their 
efforts  is  largely  due  the  present  prosperity  of  the  county.  The  population 
of  Placerville  is  about  3,000,  and  the  people,  as  a  class,  are  industrious,, 
thrifty,  and,  as  a  general  thing,  well  to  do. 

The  next  town  in  size  and  importance  is  Georgetown,  16  miles  north  of 
the  county  seat.  It  is  situated  on  the  summit  of  the  range  of  hills  that  act 
as  the  watershed  between  the  Middle  and  South  Forks  of  the  American 
River.  In  fact,  the  eaves  of  the  houses  on  the  west  side  of  the  main  street 
in  several  instances  are  directly  upon  the  summit  of  the  watershed,  the  rain 
falling  upon  one  side  11  owing  south,  the  other  north.  The  town  is  regularly 
laid  out  in  blocks,  has  wide,  well  shaded  streets,  an  excellent  system  of 
waterworks,  good  churches  and  school  building,  a  commodious  brick  town 
hall  and  theater,  and  a  population  of  intelligent  and  prosperous  people.  It 
is  the  center  of  trade  for  a  large  area  of  excellent  farming  country.  Her 
mines — placer,  quartz,  and  gravel — are  prosecuted  with  great  profit,  and 
her  lumbering  interests  are  inexhaustible.  The  altitude  of  Georgetown  is 
2,700  feet,  and  the  population  about  1,000.  The  town  also  has  an  excel- 
lent paper,  the  Georgetown  "  Gazette,"  which  is  issued  every  Friday  by  H. 
W.  Hurlbert.  Greenwood,  Coloma,  El  Dorado,  Grizzly  Flat,  Latrobe,  and 
Shingle  Springs  are  all  towns  of  considerable  size,  and  each  is  a  trade  cen- 
ter of  a  considerable  section  of  country. 

No  county  in  the  State  presents  a  greater  diversity  in  soil,  climate,  and 
productions  than  El  Dorado.  In  less  than  a  day's  travel  you  can  go  from 
the  orange  and  persimmon  groves,  which  grow  luxuriant  in  its  southern, 
western,  and  middle  portions,  to  the  snow  that  enwraps  the  summits  of  the 
Sierras  with  its  eternal  covering  of  white.  The  altitude  of  the  county 
ranges  all  the  way  from  500  feet  to  12,000.  The  "  foothill  belt,"  which 
extends  from  a  point  10  miles  east  of  Placerville  to  the  western  boundary 
of  the  county,  comprises  an  area  of  about  30  by  40  miles,  and  in  it  is 
embraced  nearly  all  of  the  best  agricultural  lands.  Fruit  trees  and  vine- 
yards flourish,  and  all  the  cereals  yield  abundant  harvests. 

The  fruit  interest  of  the  county  is  in  the  lead,  has  proven  to  be  the  most 
profitable,  and  makes  the  largest  returns  for  the  least  outlay.  Peaches, 
prunes,  apricots,  plums,  pears,  apples,  berries  of  all  kinds,  and  grapes 
mature  to  perfection,  and  have  a  delicacy  of  flavor  that  is  not  equaled  any- 
where, save  in  the  neighborhood  of  Newcastle,  Placer  County,  which  has 
the  same  character  of  soil  and  climate.  Apples  and  pears  thrive  in  their 
greatest  perfection  on  the  Georgetown  divide,  even  at  an  altitude  of  3,500 
feet. 

East  of  this  agricultural  belt,  extending  the  entire  length  of  the  county, 
north  and  south,  and  to  its  eastern  boundary,  are  some  of  the  finest  timber 
lands  upon  the  coast.  On  the  Georgetown  divide,  which  lies  between  the 
South  and  Middle  Forks  of  the  American  River,  these  forests,  many  miles 
in  extent,  stand  in  their  original  primeval  pride,  having  never  heard  the 
sound  of  the  woodman's  ax.  Here  are  found  majestic  pine  300  feet  high 
and  12  feet  in  diameter,  standing  as  thick  upon  the  ground  as  trees  in  an 
orange  grove.     The  entire  county  is  well  timbered,  the  lower  foothills  with 
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both  white  and  black  oak,  and  a  little  further  up  with  oak,  yellow  and 
white  pine.  The  whole  country  is  liberally  and  well  supplied  with  living 
springs,  while  the  hundreds  of  ravines  and  canons  that  head  in  the  Sierras 
are  constantly  fed  by  the  melting  snows.  In  no  portion  of  the  county  is 
there  lack  of  water  or  fuel,  as  both  can  be  found  in  great  abundance  on 
every  hand. 

Most  of  the  land  in  the  western  portion  is  rolling,  yet  thousands  of  acres 
may  be  found  in  bodies  as  level  as  the  plains  on  the  Platte,  and  these 
lands,  for  hay,  grain,  or  fruit,  are  unsurpassed  by  any  uplands  of  any  State 
in  the  Union.  In  this  section  floods  are  never  known,  cyclones  never  heard 
of,  earthquakes  never  experienced,  and  a  failure  of  crops  something  that 
has  never  been  chronicled  by  the  honest  historian.  No  matter  what  the 
season,  with  proper  care  in  preparing  the  soil,  seeding,  and  cultivation,  a 
good  crop  is  sure  to  follow.  This,  to  a  great  extent,  is  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  system  of  irrigating  canals  in  this  county,  which  cost  the  early 
miners  millions  of  dollars,  is  the  most  complete  in  the  State,  and  with  irri- 
gation the  soil  can  be  made  to  produce  crops  and  growths  astonishing  to 
behold.  Those  canals,  since  the  decadence  of  placer  mining,  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  sturdy  agriculturist,  and  now  each  farm  has  its  own 
water  right.  Farming  in  El  Dorado  County  is  still  in  its  infancy,  and 
there  is  a  home  demand  for  most  of  the  products,  save  cheese,  fruit,  wool, 
and  wine.  There  is  now  a  steady  increase  in  her  farm  products  from  year 
to  year,  and  a  certainty  that  in  the  near  future  a  large  surplus  will  be 
credited  to  her  enterprising  farmers. 

The  dairy  interest  is  a  large  one,  and,  in  the  main,  very  profitable. 
Those  engaged  in  this  business  are  possessed  of  two  ranges — one  in  the 
lower  foothills,  for  winter  use,  and  another  upon  the  Sierras,  at  an  altitude 
of  from  6,000  to  8,000  feet,  where  stock  is  driven  after  the  feed  dries  up  in 
the  spring  on  the  lower  range.  The  summer  ranges  are  usually  covered 
with  snow  until  April  and  May,  and  when  this  disappears  the  most  lux- 
uriant grasses  and  flowers  spring  forth  and  keep  green  throughout  the 
summer.  It  is  at  the  summer  range  where  the  butter  and  cheese,  for 
which  this  county  is  justly  famous,  is  made.  With  judicious  management 
and  the  growing  of  an  alfalfa  field,  small  dairies  in  the  foothills  are  oper- 
ated with  great  profit  without  removing  the  stock  to  a  summer  range. 
Those  who  are  engaged  in  dairying  in  El  Dorado  County  say  that  it  can 
be  carried  on  with  less  expense  and  greater  profit  than  in  any  of  the  States 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

The  middle  section  of  the  county,  say  midway  between  the  snow-line 
and  the  western  border,  seems  to  be  especially  adapted  to  fruit  and  wine 
growing,  and  both  are  produced  in  great  abundance  and  variety.  The 
fruit  produced,  especially  that  in  the  neighborhood  of  Coloma,  Lotus,  and 
Granite  Hill,  is  acknowledged  to  be  equal  to  that  produced  in  any  other 
part  of  the  State,  and  commands  the  best  prices  in  all  the  markets  of  the 
coast.  The  display  of  fruit  at  the  last  county  fair,  held  in  Placerville,  was 
a  wonder  to  behold,  and  perhaps  was  never  excelled  by  a  similar  exhibi- 
tion anywhere.  It  was  the  pride  of  all  the  residents  of  the  county  and  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of  strangers.  Fruit  growing  in  the  foothills  of  El 
Dorado  is  a  business  that  it  seems  impossible  to  overdo,  especially  where 
choice  fruits  are  made  a  specialty,  as  there  really  is  no  limit  to  the  demand 
for  it,  either  in  a  green,  dried,  or  preserved  state.  The  ruggedness  of  some 
of  the  country  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  fruit  belt,  and  where,  also,  all 
kinds  of  cereals  and  root  crops  are  grown  with  great  profit,  must  look  quite 
uninviting  to  a  man  just  from  the  Western  prairies,  but  there  is  very  little 
of  it  that  cannot  be  made  more  productive,  acre  for  acre,  than  any  land 
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in  the  States  of  Illinois  or  Iowa,  and  can  be  converted  into  pleasant,  profit- 
able, and  beautiful  homes  by  the  industrious  agriculturist. 

During  the  month  of  August,  1885,  600  tons  of  cling  peaches  and  Bart- 
lett  pears  were  shipped  from  Shingle  Springs,  while  a  few  years  ago  the 
county  shipped  no  fruit  at  all  in  August.  The  books  of  the  railroad  com- 
pany will  show  that  if  the  same  rate  of  increase  noticeable  during  the  past 
4  years  is  continued  for  6  years  it  will  require  10  cars  daily  to  move  the 
Bartlett  pears  and  cling  peaches  from  Shingle  Springs,  to  say  nothing  of 
other  fruits,  both  green  and  dry.  The  fruit  growers  of  Coloma,  the  prin- 
cipal fruit  section  of  this  county,  have  organized  for  direct  shipments  East, 
their  experience  in  this  line  the  past  year  having  been  more  than  satis- 
factory. 

In  the  \'icinity  of  Placerville  and  Georgetown  mining  is  still  an  impor- 
tant industry,  and  annually  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  are  taken 
from  quartz,  drift,  gravel,  and  seam  mines.  Placer  mining  and  mining 
by  the  hydraulic  process  are  industries  of  the  past,  and  the  waters  of  the 
principal  creeks,  canons,  and  ravines,  once  running  with  polluted  waters, 
are  again  returning  to  their  crystalline  purity,  and  a  few  years  hence  all 
the  eWl  resulting  from  that  class  of  mining  will  be  obliterated. 

Undoubtedly  this  is  one  of  the  most  in\ating  fields  for  the  industrious, 
frugal  emigrant,  with  moderate  means,  to  be  found  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
and  many  have  within  the  past  year  located  there.  Land  is  yet  cheap, 
though  annually  increasing  in  price,  and  there  is  much  that  may  yet  be 
secured  by  preemption  and  homestead ;  the  climate  is  healthy,  and  a  home 
in  this  county  is  as  desirable  as  in  the  most  favored  land  on  earth.  Partly 
improved  lands,  in  localities  easy  of  access  and  near  a  public  school,  can 
be  procured  for  from  $6  to  -$12  per  acre,  and  unimproved  lands  range  from 
$1  25  to  $5  per  acre. 

There  is  in  this  county  about  365,000  acres  of  government  land. 

The  Sacramento  and  Placerville  railroad  now  runs  to  Shingle  Springs — 
a  point  ten  miles  west  of  Placerville — and  will  be  continued  to  Placerville 
and  the  lumbering  belt  of  timber  at  no  distant  day.  A  narrow  gauge  road 
is  talked  of  from  Rocklin  over  the  Georgetown  di\'ide  into  the  sugar  pine 
belt,  which  will  open  up  an  excellent  fruit  and  grain  belt,  making  ship- 
ping facilities  cheap  and  much  more  complete  than  at  present.  Dui'ing 
the  mining  days,  when  the  population  was  dense,  and  money  plenty,  ele- 
gant school  houses  were  built  in  every  district  in  the  county,  and  in  that 
respect,  El  Dorado  will  compare  favorably  with  any  county  in  the  State. 
Placerville  and  Georgetown  both  have  graded  schools,  under  the  supervis- 
ion of  an  able  corps  of  experienced  educators. 

Diversified  Products. 

Among  the  products  of  this  county  are  lime,  marble,  copper,  and  iron. 
The  lime  quarries  are  the  most  valuable  in  the  State,  and  have  been  suc- 
cessfully and  profitably  worked  since  1853.  They  are  located  in  what  is 
known  as  Cave  Valley,  on  the  Georgetown  Dixnde,  and  are  of  unlimited 
extent.  The  building  of  the  narrow  gauge  road  spoken  of  would  make 
these  quarries  worth  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  The  marble  quar- 
ries are  at  Indian  Diggings,  in  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  county. 
Marble  from  these  work  into  beautiful  monuments,  and  finish  with  a  polish 
and  beauty  equal  to  the  finest  Italian.  They,  however,  are  too  distant 
from  rail  communication  at  present  to  be  worked  with  much  profit.  The 
slate  quarries  near  Placervalle  are  the  finest  in  the  State,  and  some  da}'- 
will  be  worked  at  great  profit. 
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Taxable  Wealth  in  1885. 

Real  estate  and  improvements 13,044,195 

Personal  propertr 943,470 

Head  of  cattle...'- 11,089 

Head  of  goats 13.235 

Head  of  hogs 3,224 

Head  of  horses  and  mules 3,150 

Head  of  sheep 20,000 

Acres  in  wheat 6,060 

Acres  in  barley  3,994 

Acres  in  oats - 1,706 

Acres  in  vines 1,4-44 

Gallons  of  wine  made 103,310 

Boxes  of  raisins  made 590 

Grapes  sold  for  market  (pounds) 1,942,410 

FRESNO. 

Fresno  was  organized  in  1856,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  counties  of  Cali- 
fornia, being  about  150  miles  long,  and  65  miles  wide,  and  containing 
8,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  about  18.000,  it  ha%-ing  greatly- 
increased  within  the  last  few  years. 

It  is  bounded  by  San  Benito,  Monterey,  Mono,  Inyo,  Tulare.  Merced, 
and  Mariposa  Counties.  It  is  one  of  the  three  large  counties  that  embrace 
the  upper  portion  of  the  San  Joaquin  plains,  reaches  from  the  Sierra 
Mountains  westward  across  the  plains  to  the  summit  of  the  Coast  Range, 
the  elevations  on  each  side  being,  respectively,  above  10,000  feet  on  the 
east  and  about  3,000  feet  on  the  west  above  the  plains.  The  plains  extend 
westward  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains  on  the  extreme  border  of  the  county, 
and  are  separated  from  the  Sierra  on  the  east  by  a  broad  region  of  foot- 
hills. The  lowest  portion  of  the  county  is  in  the  central  part  of  the  plains 
from  southeast  to  northwest,  and  embraces  a  belt  of  tule  lands,  marshes, 
and  sloughs,  extending  from  the  border  of  Tulare  County,  on  the  south- 
east, to  the  point  where  the  San  Joaquin  River  makes  its  northward  bend, 
and  thence  becomes  the  central  feature  of  the  valley.  This  river  is  the 
largest  stream  in  the  county.  It  rises  among  the  mountains  and  foothills 
of  the  east,  and  flows  in  a  westward  course  to  the  middle  of  the  plains, 
thence  turns  northwestward  toward  the  Sacramento  Valley,  and  has  along 
its  immediate  border  a  timber  growth  of  cotton  wood,  sycamore,  willow, 
and  large  oaks.  King's  River,  emerging  from  the  canons  about  40  miles 
eastward  from  Fresno,  flows  in  an  irregular  course  southwestward,  and 
traverses  a  region  of  undulating  plains,  until  to  the  northward  of  Tulare 
Lake  it  enters  the  Mussel  Slough  region.  Ordinarily  the  waters  of  King's 
River,  not  diverted  by  the  numerous  irrigation  ditches,  enter  Tulare  Lake, 
but  in  the  time  of  high  water  they  pass  partially  through  Fresno  Slough 
into  the  San  Joaquin  River.  A  number  of  creeks,  rising  among  the  foot- 
hills on  either  side  of  the  valley,  flow  out  upon  the  plains,  but  disappear 
before  reaching  the  river.  Numerous  sloughs  also  occur.  The  eastern 
part  of  the  county  is  extremely  rugged,  the  western  face  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  Mountains,  as  well  as  the  higher  foothills,  Ijeing  cut  by  tremen- 
dous chasms,  through  which  flow  King's,  Fresno,  and  San  Joaquin  Rivers 
and  their  tributaries.  Some  of  the  highest  peaks  rise  to  an  altitude  of 
more  than  14,000  feet.  An  abundance  of  timber  is  found  on  the  western 
slope  of  this  mountain  region,  two  large  bodies  of  redwood  being  reported 
on  the  northeast  and  southeast.  At  the  head  of  Fresno  River  there  is  a 
heavy  growth  of  sugar  and  yellow  pines,  fir,  big  trees,  and  white  cedar, 
with  white  ash  in  other  places.  The  mountains  of  the  west  are  particularly 
timbered  with  oak  and  scrub  pine. 
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Professor  Hilgard,  in  his  "Agricultural  Features  of  California,"  in  speak- 
ing further  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  county,  says: 

The  foothills  are  rolling  and  broken  in  a  belt  20  or  30  miles  in  width,  covered  with  scat- 
tered oaks,  and  are  interspersed  with  high  and  prominent  peaks  and  ridges.  The  narrow 
valleys  of  the  streams  are  alone  suitable  for  cultivation.  The  plains  possess  a  variety  of 
lands;  the  greater  portion,  however,  is  a  sandy  loam,  with  no  timber  growth,  and  requires 
irrigation  to  be  productive.  On  the  western  side  of  the  river  the  plain  slopes  gradually 
from  the  Coast  Range  to  the  slough,  and  much  of  its  land,  even  with  irrigation,  is  said  to 
be  too  poor  and  sandy  for  farnnng  purposes.  Along  Fresno  81ough,  for  several  miles  in 
•extent,  there  is  much  alkali  land.  Much  of  the  valley  land  is  of  an  ashen  character  in 
color.  The  plains,  with  a  whitish  calcareous  loam  soil,  extend  eastward  from  the  river  to 
the  railroad,  beyond  which  the  surface  of  the  country  raises  a  few  feet  to  a  slightly  undu- 
lating plateau,  "reaching  to  the  foothills.  This  plateau  is  destitute  of  trees,  and  is  trav- 
ersed by  low,  sandy  ridges,  which  lie  between  the  creeks,  and  from  15  to  20  feet  above  the 
level  tracts  adjoining  the  streams,  or  what  may  properly  be  called  the  general  level  of 
the  plateau.  These  level  lands  have  a  brownish  or  reddish  sandy  loam  soil,  produced 
by  the  more  or  less  admixture  of  the  red  foothill  clays,  and  nearer  the  streams  it  is  stiff" 
enough  to  be  locally  designated  as  adobe.  The  ridges  in  the  vicinity  of  King's  River 
•contain  much  white  quartz  gravel.  The  plateau  region  reaches  from  the  San  Joaquin 
River,  near  the  railroad  cros.?ing,  southward  to  one  mile  southwest  of  Fresno,  and  thence 
east  to  King's  River.  On  the  west  of  the  San  Joaquin  River  the  plains  reach  20  miles,  to 
the  foothills  of  the  Coast  Range,  which  forms  a  belt,  about  10  miles  wide,  of  low  hills,  cov- 
ered only  with  grass.  Thence  to  the  summit  of  the  hills  is  more  abrupt,  covered  with 
scrubby  oak,  and  in  many  places  with  a  dense  growth  of  chai)arral.  From  the  great  bend 
■of  the  San  Joaquin  River  two  canals  have  been  constructed,  the  Chowchilla  and  the  San 
Joaquin  and  King's  River.  The  Chowchilla  has  a  length  of  about  30  miles,  and  lies  on 
the  east  of  the  river,  crossing,  in  its  course  northward,  Cottonwood  and  Berenda  Sloughs, 
and  the  Fresno,  Mariposa,  and  Chowchilla  Creeks.  Its  capacity  may  be  taken  at  from 
200  to  250  cubic  feet  per  second. 

The  San  Joaquin  and  King's  River  Canal,  lying  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  reaches  to 
■Orostimba  Creek,  a  distance  of  67  miles,  being  longer  than  that  of  any  other  irrigating 
canal  in  the  State.  It  commands  an  area  of  about  283,000  acres,  which  includes  all  the 
lands  lying  between  it  and  the  river,  130,000  acres  of  which  are  low,  and  naturally  subject 
to  overflow  in  seasons  of  ordinary  flood.    Its  capacity  is  about  600  cubic  feet  per  second. 

Another  small  canal  from  the  Fresno  River,  on  the  south  side,  is  used  upon  land  within 
9  miles  of  the  headgates.  Don  Palos  and  Temple  Sloughs  have  also  been  converted  into 
canals  by  deepening  and  enlarging  their  channels.  In  the  southern  part  of  this  county 
there  are"  a  number  of  canals  and  ditches  taking  water  from  the  Fresno  River.  The  King's 
River  and  Fresno  Canal,  from  near  the  foothills,  has  a  length  of  22  miles,  and  supplies 
water  to  the  scattered  farms  on  the  high  plains  north  and  east  of  the  town  of  Fresno. 
The  Fresno  Canal  and  Irrigation  Company's  canal  takes  water  a  mile  below  the  head  of 
the  last  canal,  and  conducts  it  to  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  town  of  Fresno.  Its 
total  length,  with  branches,  is  63  miles.  The  Centreville  and  Kingsbury  Canal,  26  miles 
long,  conducts  water  to  Kingsbury.  Besides,  there  are  several  other  smaller  ditches  and 
canals,  reaching  to  different  parts  of  this  county. 

From  an  undoubted  authority  we  take  further  statistics  concerning  Fresno 
lands,  which  were  carefully  compiled: 

The  country  around  Minturn  Station  (elevation  240  feet)  is  rather  rolling,  with  compact 
sandy  loam,  hog-wallow  soils,  apjiarently  alkali  in  character.  Near  Chowchilla  Creek  there 
are  a  few  scattering  oak  and  cottonwood  trees,  but  otherwise  the  vegetation  embraces 
•chiefly  clover,  alfilerilla,  salt  grass,  etc;  thence  to  Berenda  and  Madera  Stations  the  sandy 
loam,  hog-wallow  lands  continue  from  1  to  4  feet  deep,  containing  more  or  less  alkali,  and 
underlaid  by  hardpan  at  from  22  to  48  inches.  There  is  no  natural  timber  growth,  and 
the  lands  are  chiefly  devoted  to  pasturage.  Water  for  ordinary  purposes  is  obtained  from 
wells  at  a  depth  of  from  8  to  20  feet,  while  for  irrigating  purposes  it  is  brought  by  the 
Fresno  Canal  to  Madera  Station,  where  wheat  is  raised  and  grapevines  have  been  planted 
quite  extensively.  At  Borden  Station  (elevation  310  feet)  the  country  is  level,  and  has  a 
coarse,  sandy  soil,  some  10  feet  deep  to  hardpan.  There  is  here  no  natural  timber,  and  the 
vegetation  embraces  alfilerilla  and  clover.  Wheat  is  the  chief  crop,  and  yields  about  20 
bushels  per  acre.  Water  for  irrigating  purposes  is  brought  by  the  Fresno  Canal.  On  the 
south  of  the  San  Joaquin  River  the  hog-wallow  lands  again  appear,  the  soil  being  a  red- 
dish loam,  with  a  deeper  colored  subsoil  at  12  inches.  Alfilerilla  i)redominates,  though 
there  is  consideral)le  pepper  grass.  Sheep  raising  is  the  chief  ]>ursuit.  Around  Fresno 
(elevation  2!)0  feet)  the  country  is  generally  level,  with  .some  hog- wallow  places;  the  soil  is 
a  dark,  sandy  loam,  with  no  tiinber  growth.  The  crops  comprise  wheat,  barley,  and  alfalfa, 
the  yield  being  about  25  bushels  of  the  former  per  acre.  Vineyards  are  being  cultivated 
extensively,  but  entirely  with  irrigation,  the  water  coming  from  King's  River.  There  are 
five  colonies  in  the  vicinity  of  Fresno:  Washington  Colony,  located  some  4  miles  west,  con- 
taining 5  sections  or  3,200  acres;  Central  Colony,  2^  miles  west,  containing  6  sections; 
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Church  or  Temperance  Colony,  4  miles  northeast,  containing  2  sections;  the  Scandinavian 
Colony,  3  miles  north,  containing  3  sections ;  and  the  Nevada  Colony,  4  miles  northeast,, 
containing  3  sections. 

All  of  the  above  are  divided  into  20-acre  lots,  and  the  lands  are  subject 
to  irrigation,  the  chief  crops  being  grapes,  fruits,  and  vegetables.  Fowler 
Station  (elevation  310  feet)  is  situated  in  a  level  plain  with  white,  silty 
soils,  and  without  timber  growth.  Hardpan  is  found  in  spots  at  all  depths, 
from  the  surface  to  10  feet. 

There  is  comparatively  little  farming  done  in  this  section,  or  until  near 
Kingsburg,  toward  which  place  the  country  becomes  more  rolling,  the  soil 
also  changing  to  a  gray  sandy  loam  some  4  feet  in  depth.  The  only  tim- 
ber growth  is  on  King's  River,  and  embraces  oak,  willow,  cottonwood, 
sycamore,  ash,  and  elder.  In  order  that  all  whose  attention  has  been  turned 
toward  this  great  county  may  be  as  fully  posted  as  possible,  we  quote  entire- 
a  letter  written  by  the  editor  of  the  San  Francisco  "Argonaut"  in  1884: 

A  hasty  trip  to  Fresno  has  confirmed  the  writer's  opinion,  formed  and  expressed  four 
years  ago,  concerning  this  part  of  our  State.  Every  time  we  pass  through  the  great  Val- 
ley of  the  San  Joaquin,  we  note  the  constant  development  of  that  region;  new  fences 
inclosing  a  larger  breadth  of  land,  an  increased  area  of  cultivation ;  new  houses  where 
there  were  none;  better  and  larger  houses  where  they  were  cabins;  orchards  and  vine- 
yards newly  planted;  ditches  bringing  water  to  new  places;  new  colonies  just  planted, 
and  older  ones  extending:  hamlets,  where  a  year  ago  there  were  but  broad  wheat  fields; 
flourishing  villages  w'hich  we  last  recollect  as  hamlets ;  thrift,  progress,  prosperity,  the 
population  rapidly  increasing;  wealth,  comfort,  civilization  growing  on  every  side. 

As  we  write,  our  senses  grow  alive  to  the  recollection  of  such  miles  of  iDrilliant  wild 
flowers,  such  hundreds  of  square  miles  of  wheat  fields,  such  gorgeous  views  of  breezy 
plains,  clothed  with  grass  and  grain,  over  which  the  sunlight  played,  such  glimpses  of  bay 
and  river,  and  distant  snow-clad  mountain  tops,  fruit  trees  in  their  blossom,  and  alfalfa 
and  alfilerilla  in  their  bloom,  that  we  are  quite  certain  that  we  have  seen  one  of  the  most 
promising  parts  of  our  altogether  prosperous  State.  The  future  progress  of  this  valley, 
and  the  assurance  that  it  will  outstrip  other  localities  in  wealth  and  population,  is  because 
it  has  not  been  cursed  with  Spanish  grants  and  grasping,  land  hungry,  greedj'  specula- 
tors, and  because  it  is  divided  into  small  farms,  colonies  with  20-acre  and  40-acre  holdings,, 
upon  every  one  of  which  is  an  industrious  working  family.  The  soil  is  owned  by  the  man 
who  tills  it;  they  are  nearly  all  Americans;  and  there  is  no  other  spot  in  California  where 
the  signs  of  future  prosperity  are  more  promising.  We  need  not  sny  future  prosperity,, 
for  to-day  the  town  of  Fresno  and  its  vicinity  are  more  prosperous  than  any  other  place 
in  California,  and  we  attribute  it  largelj'  to'the  fact  of  small  farms  and  small  farming. 
Four  years  ago,  in  company  with  Bernard  Marks  we  visited  the  Central  Colony,  planted 
by  him.  At  that  time  we  saw  more  than  half  an  hundred  families  of  ordinary  size  living 
upon  20-acre  farms — industrious,  poor,  working  families  who  had  no  other  source  of 
income  than  that  which  came  from  the  soil.  We  visited  again  the  same  homes,  occupied 
by  the  same  people,  saw  better  houses,  larger  fruit  trees,  older  vines,  more  stock,  and  more 
evidences  of  comfort.  We  saw  demonstrated  the  fact  that  an  industrious  family  can  live 
luxitriously  off  their  own  labor  and  the  proceeds  of  20  acres  of  irrigated  land.  We  saw 
thousands  of  new  homes  in  process  of  establishment  upon  20, 40,  and  100  acres. 

The  splendid  farms  of  Barton,  Eisen,  Eggers,  and  one  or  two  others  belonging  to  incor- 
porated companies,  have  an  entire  section  of  land,  640  acres,  but  the  rule  is  less  than  100 
acres.  The  evidences  of  prosperity  and  comfort  are  upon  every  side.  The  town,  with  now 
over  3,000  inhabitants,  is  growing  rapidly,  and  rapidly  increasing  in  population;  not  a 
house  vacant,  not  a  laborer  unemployed,  not  a  grumble  of  discontent  heard  from  any 
quarter.  It  is  the  busiest  and  most  cheerful  community  which  we  have  encountered  any- 
where. The  land  is  a  marvel  of  fertility.  Fruit  and  grapes  are  the  principal  productions 
for  sale.  It  is  almost  a  miracle,  the  rapid  growth  and  quick  bearing  of  fruit  trees  and 
vines.  Water  goes  with  the  land ;  both  are  purchased  together.  The  health  of  the  local- 
ity is  good.  It  is  demonstrated  that  malarial  fevers  are  not  serious  or  lasting.  A  little 
care  in  this  direction  avoids  any  danger  of  malaria.  The  opportunity  for  poor  people 
who  are  willing  to  work  is  greater  than  in  any  other  section  of  the  State.  In  the  adjacent 
foothills  there  is  public  land  open  to  location.  Land  can  also  be  purchased  upon  reason- 
able terms  at  fair  prices.  We  do  not  know  of  any  place  where  a  home  can  be  more  easily 
obtained  than  in  this  part  of  San  Joaquin  Valley,  nor  one  which,  in  the  future,  is  likely  to 
be  more  profitable  and  more  enjoyable.  Since  our  last  visit  the  number  of  colonies  has 
largely  increased.  Washington,  Fresno,  Temperance,  Scandinavian,  and  other  colonies 
have  Ijeen  established,  all  of  which  are  doing  well.  In  these  colonies  there  is  no  commu- 
nity of  property ;  they  are  simply  the  association  of  poor  people  to  aggregate  their  capital 
for  the  purchase  of  land  in  larger  tracts,  then  subdividing  and  distributing  at  the  bedrock 
price,  with  long  terms  for  payment.  Every  sod  which  is  turned,  and  every  tree,  and 
vine,  and  alfalfa  seed  which  is  planted,  so  increases  the  value  of  the  property  sold  as  to 
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increase  its  value  as  security  for  the  unpaid  mortgage.  Every  year  demonstrates  the  fact 
that  less  water  is  required  for  irrigation.  Very  little  water"  is  needed  for  fruit  trees  or 
vines  after  the  first  year.  Our  advice  to  a  large  number  of  our  San  Francisco  "genteel" 
folk — that  large  and  nitiable  class  who  are  holding  on  to  the  ragged  edge  of  "genteel 
society"  by  their  eyelius.  striving  to  keep  up  appearances — living  in  houses  of  extravagant 
rent,  wearing  clothing  they  cannot  afford,  in  order  to  look  respectable,  and  doing  things 
they  ought  not  to  do,  in  order  to  make  both  ends  meet — is  to  go  to  Fresno,  and  buy  20 
acres  of  raisin  land.  Sell  the  piano,  the  watch,  the  house  ornaments,  the  jewelry;  sell 
everything  not  indispensable ;  then  take  the  kitchen  and  common  furniture,  take  a  second 
class  passage  on  the  railroad,  and  go  to  Fresno  and  build  a  cal)in.  Eight  hundred  dollars 
will  purchase  20  acres  of  land;  !f250  will  liuild  a  comfortable  cabin  for  a  family  of  six  per- 
sons; $1,500  is  ample  capital  to  get  a  new  and  independent  start  in  life.  There  are  many 
places  in  California  where  this  can  be  done  as  well  as  in  Fresno.  Every  church  society 
should  help  its  honest  poor  in  this  direction.  Every  rich  man  should  help  his  poor  rela- 
tions to  become  independent.  It  is  a  splendid  way  for  generous  people  to  help  those  who 
are  willing  to  help  themselves.  We  know  a  multitude  of  people,  despondent  men,  widows, 
young  folk,  persons  who  have  lost  their  grip,  who  are  poor  and  ])roud,  folks  who  are  above 
the  destitute  class,  who  have  some  little  property,  who  have  friends  who  would  be  vastly 
benefited  if  they  could  be  shaken  out  of  the  large  towns  and  cities  by  an  earthquake  and 
driven  to  the  country.  Twenty  acres  of  land,  with  two  and  a  half  acres  in  miscellaneous 
fruits,  five  acres  in  "raisin  vines,  a  small  patch  for  garden,  and  enough  in  alfalfa  to  keep 
a  milch  cow  or  two,  some  sheeji,  hens,  pigs,  and  a  stout  horse,  afford  more  of  the  comforts 
and  luxuries  of  a  thoroughly  independent  life  than  any  amount  of  genteel  poverty  and 
false  pride  dragged  out  within  the  lines  of  a  city,  where  religion  and  social  intercourse  are 
indulged  in  at  the  expense  of  independence  an&  self-respect,  and,  not  infrequently,  at  the 
cost  of  an  honest  life  and  a  full  stomach. 

In  concluding  this  article  we  may  say  generally  that,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  did  not  pass  any 
laws  in  regard  to  irrigation,  still  the  districts  that  use  the  waters  of  the 
rivers  and  creeks  to  moisten  their  lands,  thus  rendering  them  independent 
of  the  rains,  have  progressed  far  more  rapidly  than  other  portions  of  the 
State.  Fresno  County,  being  the  most  prominent  of  the  irrigated  sections 
of  the  State,  has  advanced  in  population  and  wealth  at  a  rate  that  is  simply 
astonishing.  The  taxable  property  in  the  county  in  1883  amounted  to 
$11,975,467,  while  last  year  it  was  increased  $2,445,026.  The  population 
has  increased  in  a  proportionate  ratio.  The  town  of  Fresno,  which  in  1880 
contained  less  than  1,150  inhabitants,  now  has  a  population  approximating 
4,000.  This  town,  which  is  the  county  seat,  has  grown  very  rapidly. 
During  the  year  over  100  new  dwellings  have  been  built  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
$150,000;  and  3  new  brick  business  blocks,  costing  in  the  aggregate 
$90,000,  have  been  erected.  Two  buildings  are  now  in  course  of  construc- 
tion which  will  be  an  additional  ornament  to  the  city,  namely,  an  armory 
for  the  Forsythe  Guard,  built  of  wood  and  costing  $6,000,  and  a  Masonic 
Temple,  of  brick,  which  will  cost  when  completed  $30,000. 

The  county  is  in  a  prosperous  condition.  It  sent  out  in  1885  over  125,- 
000  boxes  of  raisins,  and  produced  a  half  million  dollars  worth  of  wine  and 
brandy. 

In  addition,  it  is  estimated  by  competent  judges  that  about  380,000  head 
of  sheep  were  shorn  in  Fresno  this  last  spring.  Averaging  4  pounds  per 
head  the  yield  was  1,520,000  pounds  of  wool  at  this  clipping,  worth  about 
$175,000. 

During  the  year  a  large  new  winery  has  been  built  by  the  Fruitvale 
Wine  Company,  and  another  by  the  Madera  Vineyard  Company.  An 
extensive  soap  factory  and  a  brewery  have  been  built  in  Fresno,  and  3  new 
churches,  ^^z.:  Baptist,  Christian,  and  Congregational. 

Madera,  lying  25  miles  north  of  Fresno,  has  also  progressed  rapidly. 
Some  20  new  dwellings  and  several  business  houses  have  been  erected 
during  the  year.  The  country  adjoining  is  rapidly  increasing  in  popula- 
tion and  wealth.  Selima,  lying  16  miles  south  of  Fresno,  together  with 
the  country  surrounding  it,  has  grown  rapidly,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  Kingsburg  and  neighborhood. 
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This  county  now  leads  all  other  counties  of  California  in  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  raisins  it  produces. 

The  mines  of  Fresno  County  are  coming  into  prominence.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  San  Joaquin,  mines  of  gold  and  silver  bearing  quartz  have  been 
discovered,  and  are  now  being  taken  hold  of  and  worked  by  leading  min- 
ing men  of  the  State.  Coal  of  a  good  quality  has  been  discovered  in  the 
southwestern  limit  of  the  county,  and  a  mine  is  being  worked  which  sup- 
plies a  large  part  of  the  fuel  used  in  this  section  and  the  northwestern  part 
of  Tulare  County.  Among  the  projected  enterprises  is  a  railroad  to  the 
pineries  east  of  Fresno.  A  survey  of  the  projected  road  is  now  being  made. 
The  population  of  Fresno  County  will  now  reach  18.000.  Last  season  the 
best  wheat  crops  in  the  State  were  grown  in  this  county.  Its  orchards  and 
^-ineyards  cover  20.000  acres  of  land,  and  fully  2.000  acres  will  be  added 
the  coming  season.  Alfalfa  growing,  for  the  purpose  of  stock  raising,  is 
also  coming  into  prominence,  as  from  four  to  five  crops,  exceeding  a  ton  of 
hay  to  a  cutting,  can  be  grown  on  every  acre  of  the  irrigated  land  here. 
The  county  during  the  year  issued  its  bonds  to  the  extent  of  -tSO.OOO,  for 
the  purpose  of  building  bridges  over  the  various  streams  that  cross  the 
county.  Some  -$20,000  have  been  expended  in  building  school  houses  in 
outlying  districts. 

The  towns  and  precincts  of  importance  are:  Areola.  Auberry  Valley.  Big 
Sandy.  Centre\'ille.  Cherry  Hill.  Chowchilla.  Clark's  Valley.  Daulton.  Dry 
Creek.  Duke.  Fancher.  Fair  View.  Fresno.  Fort  Washington.  Hazelton. 
Hill's  Valley.  Kingsburg.  Kingston.  Lake,  Liberty.  Modesto.  Mendocino, 
Mechanicsville.  Mill  Creek.  Millerton.  Mississippi.  New  Idria.  Orange  Cen- 
tre. Panoche,  Pleasant  Valley.  Sycamore.  Washington,  and  Webster. 

HUMBOLDT. 

Humboldt  is  a  coast  county,  situated  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Cali- 
fornia. It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Del  Xorte  County,  which  separates 
it  from  Oregon:  on  the  east  by  Trinity  and  Siskiyou:  on  the  south  by  Men- 
docino, and  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  area  thus  embraced  is 
2,800  square  miles:  the  estimated  population  is  20.000;  the  assessed  value 
of  the  property  is:  Value  of  land,  including  town  lots.  -tG.llO.BST:  im- 
provements. $1,628,137:  personal  property.  $2,466,078.  making  the  total 
assessed  value  $10,213,852.  an  increase  within  the  past  two  vears  of  $3.- 
169,082. 

For  general  small  farming,  dair^-ing.  stock  raising,  and  lumbei'ing.  it  is 
not  excelled  by  any  county  in  the  State.  Its  inexhaustible  river  bottom 
lands  produce  enormous  crops  of  all  the  cereals  and  fruits  common  to  the 
temperate  zone,  while  its  natural  prairies  in  Mattole  Valley,  on  Bear  River 
Ridge,  and  the  Bald  Hills,  abound  in  rich  pastures  for  cattle  and  sheep. 

The  average  rainfall  is  32  inches:  the  mean  temperature  of  January.  40 
degrees;  of  July.  58  degrees.  Droughts  and  failvire  of  crops  are  unknown. 
Pastures  remain  green  by  the  influence  of  heavy  fogs  long  after  the  winter 
rains  have  ceased  and  the  .southern  counties  scorched  brown. 

There  are  about  65  miles  of  railroad  in  operation  within  the  county, 
of  which  the  Eel  River  and  Eureka  Railroad  Company  is  the  principal, 
extending  from  Eureka  to  Hydcsville.  some  28  miles.  The  Areata  and 
Mad  River  Railroad.  John  Vance's.  Dolbeer  it  Carson's,  the  California  Red- 
wood Company's.  Occidental  Mill.  Flannagan  ct  Co.'s.  and  Hooper  Broth- 
ers' roads  are  all  in  good  condition  and  in  daily  active  operation.  The 
right  of  way  of  the  Eureka  and  Trinidad  Railroad  Company  having  been 
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secured  between  Eureka  and  Areata,  it  is  expected  that  its  construction  will 
soon  be  commenced. 

This  county  is  exceedingly  rich  in  its  vast  forests  of  redwood,  with  its 
rivers,  the  Mattole,  Bear,  Eel,  Elk,  Mare,  Redwood,  Trinity,  and  Klamath, 
abounding  in  salmon  and  smaller  fish.  These  streams  are  of  but  little 
utility  for  navigation.  Eel  River  is  navigable  only  a  few  miles  from  its 
mouth  by  small  ocean  steamers  to  Port  Kenyon  on  Salt  River.  Frequent 
shoals  render  them  all  useless,  even  for  small  crafts,  the  major  part  of  the 
year. 

The  topographical  features  of  Humboldt  County  are  varied  and  pictur- 
esque. The  surface  is  extremely  rugged,  numerous  spurs  of  the  Coast 
Range  intersecting  the  county  in  all  directions.  The  mountain  scenery  is 
magnificent,  rising  in  many  places  to  absolute  grandeur.  The  crested 
peaks  bristle  with  redwoods,  spruce,  fir,  and  pine,  but  mainly  redwood. 

Chestnut  oak  abounds  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county.  On  the  bottoms, 
willows,  alder,  cottonwood,  maple,  ash,  and  baywood,  or  California  laurel 
abound.  Many  of  the  redwoods  approach  nearly  in  size  to  the  big  trees  of 
Calaveras,  one  tree,  near  Areata,  measuring  61  feet  in  circumference. 

Humboldt  Bay  is  the  largest  and  finest  on  the  coast  save  San  Francisco 
Bay.  It  is  12  miles  long,  and  from  2  to  5  miles  wide.  The  entrance  is 
about  a  mile  wide,  but  has  breakers  on  either  side;  between  them  is  a 
channel  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  with  about  18  feet  of  water  at  low  tide. 
The  entrance  is  somewhat  dangerous,  but  when  inside  it  affords  secure  shel- 
ter to  vessels  from  all  Avinds.  Trinidad  Bay  is  17  miles  north  of  Hum- 
boldt. It  is  a  small  harbor  with  deep  water,  good  anchorage,  and  well 
protected  from  winds  from  all  points  of  the  compass. 

Humboldt  Bay  is  reached  in  24  hours  travel  by  steamers  leaving  San 
Francisco  semi-weekly,  or  by  daily  overland  stages  in  from  40  to  60  hours, 
according  to  the  season  of  the  year. 

Eureka,  the  county  seat  of  Humboldt,  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of 
Humboldt  Bay,  occupying  a  pleasant  site  overlooking  the  waters  of  the  bay. 
It  is  an  incorporated  city,  with  a  population  of  about  6.000,  and  possessed 
of  wealth,  according  to  its  assessment  roll  of  1885,  to  the  amount  of  $1,780,- 
728.  It  is  chiefly  dependent  upon  the  timber  and  stock  interests  of  the 
county  for  support. 

The  city  is  one  of  the  most  expensively  and  tastefully  laid  out  on  the 
coast.  Many  handsome  business  blocks  and  public  buildings  adorn  her 
thoroughfares.  The  streets  are  rectangular  and  kept  in  good  condition, 
while  the  facilities  for  numerous  vessels  along  the  wharves  are  quite  ade- 
quate. Eureka  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  possesses  many  of  the  useful  insti- 
tutions of  a  metropolis.  She  is  well  supplied  with  commodious  hotels,  fine 
churches,  and  supports  two  or  three  excellent  newspapers.  The  other  towns 
and  precincts  are:  ^lad  River,  Jones'  Bay,  Union,  Elk  River,  Bucksport, 
Salmon  Creek,  Table  Bluff,  Pacific  Slide,  Rohnerville,  Hydesville,  Yager 
Creek,  Laribee,  South  Fork,  Van  Duzen,  Grizzly  Bluff,  Island,  Grant,  Fern- 
dale,  Centre\dlle.  Bear  River,  Mattole,  Upper  Mattole,  Cuddeback,  Eagle 
Prairie,  Worthington  Prairie,  Freshwater,  Trinidad,  Dow's  Prairie,  Bald 
Hills,  Orleans,  Bluff  Prairie,  Bridgeport,  Coffee  Creek,  laqua,  Klamath, 
Jacoby  Creek,  Bull  Creek,  Kneeland's  Prairie,  and  Peninsula. 

The  principal  productions  of  the  county  are  oats,  potatoes,  peas,  butter, 
and  wool.  The  climatic  conditions  seem  peculiarly  adapted  to  oats,  they 
forming  the  surest  and  most  profitable  crop.  Yields  of  100  bushels  and 
over  to  the  acre  are  not  at  all  uncommon  on  bottom  land  near  the  coast. 
Peas  require  a  rich,  heavy  soil,  and  here  they  find  the  conditions  to  ensure 
a  good  crop.     Barley  yields  enormous  crops;  the  grain  is  plump,  and  the 
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weight  above  the  average.  It  is  not  sown  for  export,  as  prices  seldom  war- 
rant it.  Butter  is  one  of  the  leading  articles  of  production.  The  length  of 
the  dairy  season,  the  low  temperature  of  the  summers,  the  abundance  of 
pasture,  are  all  conducive  to  butter  making.  Wool  stands  next  to  lumber 
in  value  of  export.  A  sheep  can  be  kept  on  one  fifth  of  the  ground  that  it 
requires  in  Southern  California,  and  the  wool  brings  from  30  to  50  per  cent 
more  than  any  on  the  coast,  except  Oregon.  The  wool  is  clear  of  burs,  and 
has  a  fine  fiber  of  good  length.  Great  care  has  been  taken  in  impro\'ing 
the  stock  by  the  importation  of  fine  merino  bucks. 

Perhaps  Ave  cannot  do  better  for  our  readers  by  way  of  affording  an 
insight  into  the  developments  of  Humboldt  Count}^  than  to  give  the  statis- 
tics, or  a  portion  of  them,  contained  in  the  last  otficial  report  of  the  State 
Board  of  Equalization.  In  it  we  find  a  "Viticultural  and  Cereal  Report  for 
1884."  From  it  we  learn  that  there  were  sown  to  oats  3.372  acres;  hay, 
1,494  acres;  wheat,  699  acres;  barley,  471  acres. 

The  Assessor's  report  for  1884  shows  that  the  property  of  the  county  was 
assessed  as  follows: 

Horses,  old  and  young -. l,3'iO 

Beef  cattle -" 894 

Stock  cattle - 9,9.34 

Calves 5,894 

Mules. 817 

Goats 301 

Hogs 11.313 

Sheep  of  all  kinds -  236,769 

This  is  a  good  showing  of  live  stock. 

The  lumber  industry,  to  which  the  attention  of  the  people  of  the  county 
is  directed,  has  been  for  the  past  year  somewhat  crippled,  owing  to  the  sus- 
pension of  operations  to  some  extent  by  the  California  Redwood  Compam\ 
The  effect  of  this,  however,  is  somewhat  local  in  its  character,  and  is  not 
generally  felt  throughout  the  county.  The  export  of  lumber  during  the 
past  two  years  exceeded  by  some  17,000,000  feet  that  of  previous  years. 

One  writer,  in  speaking  of  the  great  natural  advantages  of  Humboldt, 
says  very  forcibly  and  truly:  The  climate  is  equable  and  genial,  with  suf- 
ficient fog  near  the  coast  to  prolong  the  green  pasture;  further  inland, 
among  the  mountains,  fogs  are  infrequent,  the  air  is  lighter  and  the  tem- 
perature higher  in  summer  and  lower  in  winter.  Apples,  pears,  plums,  and 
cherries  grow  to  remarkable  size  and  perfection  throughout  the  valleys  a 
few  miles  from  the  coast.  Peaches  and  melons  of  good  flavor  are  raised  at 
Camp  Grant,  about  fifty  miles  from  the  sea.  All  small  fruits  and  berries 
do  well  anywhere  in  the  county. 

The  vine  is  not  planted,  although  it  would  thrive,  we  think,  if  placed  in 
warm  and  sheltered  situations  in  the  mountains  and  foothills.  Corn  is 
raised  in  Mattole  Valley  and  in  the  mountain  valleys  as  a  crop.  Vegeta- 
bles of  all  classes  grow  to  a  wonderful  size  in  all  portions  of  the  county, 
but  come  to  market  later  than  in  the  southern  counties. 

Well  improved  farms  can  be  purchased  for  $50  and  less  an  acre,  stock 
and  dairy  ranges  at  very  low  figures.  Large  tracts  of  unsurveyed  land  still 
remain  open,  but  about  all  eligible  Government  lands,  except  timber 
claims,  have  been  entered.  The  principal  farming  lands  are  in  the  A-icin- 
ity  of  Eureka,  Areata,  Eel  River  Valley,  and  the  '"  Island" — a  term  applied 
to  a  portion  of  land  surrounded  by  Eel  and  Salt  Rivers,  adjacent  to  the 
coast — Mattole  Valley  and  Bear  River  Ridge  constitute  the  dairying  region 
mainly,  the  Bald  Hills  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  being  almost  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  cattle  and  sheep.     In  conclusion,  for  the  limited  capi- 
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talist,  Humboldt  County  offers  a  home  in  proportion  to  his  means  and 
taste,  where  from  the  least  laiul  she  will  assure  him  the  greatest  range  of 
products  and  a  larger  yield  without  irrigation  than  almost  any  other  in  the 
State. 

INYO. 

Inyo  County  lies  between  the  State  line  and  the  high  Sierra  Nevada 
^lountains,  the  western  boundary  being  along  the  summit  of  the  latter,  at 
an  elevation  of  several  thousand  feet  above  the  general  level  of  the  rest  of 
the  country  and  8,000  or  10,000  above  the  sea.  Northerly  and  southerly  it 
extends  from  township  line  between  townships  5  and  6  on  the  north,  and 
the  sixth  standard  line  on  the  south,  and  contains  8,120  square  miles,  and 
a  population  of  between  3,000  and  4,000.  It  is  a  country  where  extremes 
meet;  a  country  of  startling  contrasts,  such  as  are  to  be  found,  probably, 
nowhere  else  on  the  continent;  a  country  of  rugged  and  giant  peaks,  among 
which  are  Mt.  Abbott  (12,400  feet),  Mt.  King  (14,000  feet),  Mt.  Williamson 
(14,500 feet),  Mt.  Tyndall  (14,386  feet),  Mt.  Whitney  (15,000  feet),  and  Inyo 
(some  15,000  feet),  upon  which  the  snow  of  ages  forever  rests,  and  forming 
a  giant  wall  upon  its  west,  as  if  to  shut  it  from  all  connection  with  the  State 
of  which  it  forms  a  part,  marked  by  precipitous  and  sharp  outlines  and 
deep  chasms,  such  as  to  render  an  ascent  to  their  summits  from  their  east- 
ern slopes  almost  an  impossibility;  a  country  where  to  the  eastward  of 
those  peaks  pointing  heavenward  the  earth's  surface  sinks  hundreds  of  feet 
beneath  the  level  of  the  sea,  as  in  that  valley,  once  the  valley  of  mystery 
and  fear,  known  as  Death's  Valley;  a  country  of  beautiful  and  fertile  plains, 
and  of  forbidding  wastes ;  a  country  of  almost  Arctic  frosts  and  torrid  heat. 
The  following  is  a  brief  historical  sketch  of  Inyo  County,  written  by  one 
thoroughly  familiar  with  its  past:     ' 

In  1861  the  territory  now  forming  the  prosperous  County  of  Inyo  con- 
tained but  a  few  stockmen,  who,  braving  even  then  the  well  known  dangers 
of  hostile  Indians,  brought  their  herds  for  pasturage  in  Owen's  Valley,  and 
a  handful  of  the  still  more  hardy  and  venturesome  prospectors.  From  that 
time  on,  and  up  to  1865,  it  was  almost  a  continued  warfare  between  the  few 
settlers,  with  occasional  assistance  from  the  United  States  troops,  with  the 
Indians,  a  branch  of  the  Piute  tribe,  a  tribe  possessing  all  of  an  Indian's 
cruelty  and  savagery,  yet  having  the  merit  of  genuine  courage,  proved  by 
many  a  well  contested  battle  which  ended  only  when  the  field  became  one 
of  carnage  and  blood,  and  not  always  was  the  victory  withheld  from  the 
dusky  warrior.  Notwithstanding  which  the  number  of  inhabitants  con- 
tinued to  increase.  The  Indians  received  in  the  early  spring  of  1865  their 
most  severe  and  final  repulse  at  the  hands  of  the  settlers,  made  up,  as  it 
then  was,  chiefly  from  the  prospecting  and  mining  classes. 

In  the  meantime  rich  discoveries  were  reported  in  the  Inyo  ^lountains, 
upon  the  strength  of  which  towns  were  laid  out  and  built  up,  and  mills 
were  constructed  without  any  knowledge  of  the  extent  of  the  ore  bodies, 
other  than  that  derived  from  the  most  superficial  workings.  As  a  natu- 
ral and  almost  inevitable  consequence  the  mills  failed  to  remunerate 
their  more  plucky  than  intelligent  owners,  which  will  be  the  more  readily 
understood  when  in  connection  with  a  mere  surface  exhibition  of  rich  but 
naturally  rebellious  ores,  together  Avith  the  cost  of  procuring  and  placing 
the  machinery  upon  the  ground,  all  of  which  had  to  be  hauled  l)y  teams 
from  Los  Angeles,  250  miles  distant,  at  an  expense  of  from  8  to  11  cents 
per  pound.  Of  course  the  mills  failed  to  pay  by  reason  of  the  great  expense 
incurred  in  their  erection,  and,  also,  and  chiefly,  from  the  undeveloped 
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condition  of  the  mines,  and  from  the  difficulty  of  saving  the  metal  realh^ 
in  the  ores  by  the  inexperience  or  ignorance  of  those  in  charge. 

As  a  natural  result  of  such  a  mining  craze,  the  towns  which  were  built 
up  on  the  foundations  of  hope  and  rich  croppings.  notably  "  Owensville," 
"  San  Carlos."  and  "  Bird  City."  show  less  to-day.  as  evidence  that  they 
ever  had  an  existence,  than  the  buried  city  of  Pompeii.  In  the  fall  of 
1864.  what  is  now  known  as  the  Kearsarge  Mines,  situated  in  the  Sierra 
Xevadas.  and  nearly  due  west  from  Independence,  the  county  seat  of  Inyo 
County,  were  discovered,  and  upon  the  faith  of  which  that  town  was 
started. 

The  discovery  of  the  mines  attracted  much  attention  from  mining  men 
from  Virginia  City.  who.  in  the  spring  of  1S65.  purchased  the  series  of 
locations  now  so  well  known  under  the  above  name. 

A  new  impetus  was  thus  given  to  the  mining  activity  of  the  country. 
and  in  the  season  of  186-S-6.  by  Act  of  the  Legislature,  the  County  of  Inyo 
was  formed,  being  carved  out  of  the  Comities  of  Tulare  and  Mono. 

The  agricultural  portion  of  Inyo  lies  along  the  foot  of  the  great  range, 
and  is  in  the  main  comprised  in  Owens  Valley,  through  which  courses 
Owens  River.  The  valley  is  about  95  miles  in  length,  with  a  belt  of  ara- 
ble land,  varving  in  width  from  2  to  8  miles,  and  Hes  at  an  altitude  of 
about  4.000  to  5,000  feet.  It  contains  about  175.000  acres  of  arable  land, 
rated  from  fair  to  good.  About  30.000  acres  are  under  claim,  about  one 
third  of  this  amount,  say  lO.CXX)  acres,  having  been  appropriated  during 
the  past  year.  Something  near  li^.O'X)  acres  are  under  cixltivation  and  irri- 
gated mostly  from  the  numerous  brooks  and  creeks  that  come  down  from 
the  snowy  Sierras. 

The  water  from  these  streams  is  all  under  appropriation :  but  many  of 
these  privileges  are  susceptible  to  improvement  whereby  the  water  supply 
from  that  source  might  be  materially  increased.  Six  ditches,  all  but  one 
of  which  are  small,  have  been  constructed  to  divert  the  waters  of  the  river 
for  irrigating  pur}X)ses.  and  at  least  one.  if  not  two  others,  both  of  large 
capacity,  will  soon  be  constructed  for  the  same  purpose.  When  the  waters 
of  the  river  are  thus  utihzed  scores  of  new  farms  will  be  opened  up.  Inyo 
County  is  a  fine  field  for  investigation  and  investment:  but  urider  existing 
conditions  men  of  small  means  can  do  but  Uttle,  single-handed,  in  opening 
up  new  farms,  although  there  is  a  great  abimdance  of  both  water  and 
lands  as  yet  unappropriated.  The  canals  from  the  river,  to  be  of  much 
avail,  will  require  to  have  a  length  of  from  4  miles  upwards,  and  will  cost 
from  #5<XJ  to  ^l.tXx^  ]>er  mile.  The  valley  is  said  to  produce  a  finer  quality 
of  alfalfa  hay  than  is  found  elsewhere  in  the  State:  and  a  similar  claim  is 
well  sustained  in  regard  to  fruit  of  all  kinds,  and  especially  apples  and 
grapes.  A  failure  of  ordinary  crops  has  never  occurred  from  natural 
causes. 

Agriculturists  generally  are  turning  their  attention  to  raising  of  fine 
stock,  for  which  purpose  a  number  of  thoroughbred  animals,  both  horses 
and  cattle,  have  been  added  to  those  already  on  hand.  The  cotuitry  is 
well  adapted  to  stock. 

The  agricultural  industry  now  takes  precedence  over  the  mining,  though 
the  latter  continues  to  give  employment  to  very  many  persons,  particularly 
chloriders.  The  average  output  of  ores  for  shipment  has  increased  con- 
siderablv  in  the  past  few  months.  The  mines  at  Danvin  are  being  worked 
steadily.  One  new  mill  is  under  construction,  and  one  or  two  others  that 
have  been  idle  for  a  year  or  two  will  soon  be  in  operation.  Work  is  being 
resumed  at  Cerro  Gordo. 

In  examining  the  statistics  at  hand  we  find  that  in  18S4  there  were  sown 
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in  the  County  of  Inyo  965  acres  to  oats,  1,312  acres  to  corn,  1,180  acres  to 
wheat,  and  1,364  acres  to  barley,  making  a  total  of  4,821  acres  of  land 
devoted  to  the  cereals;  and  that  area  has  been  considerably  enlarged  in  the 
two  subsequent  years.  But  there  is  another  source  of  wealth  possessed  by 
this  county  of  comparatively  recent  discovery.  We  allude  to  a  vast  quarry 
of  the  finest  marble.     A  writer,  speaking  of  the  discovery,  says: 

It  is  virtually  :i  mountain  of  marble,  rising  to  nearly  1,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
Owe;is  Kiver  Valley.  Whether  or  not  its  existence  had  before  attracted  attention  is  not 
known,  but  about  4  months  ago  D.  A.  Bender,  of  the  Nevada  and  Colorado  Railroad  Com- 
pany, procured  a  piece  of  the  marble,  and  sent  it  to  Israel  Luce,  a  well  known  and 
experienced  marble  worker  of  Sacramento,  to  be  tested  as  to  its  quality.  Mr.  Luce,  after 
making  several  tests,  became  convinced  that  it  was  of  a  superior  quality.  He  then  visited 
the  Owens  Lake  section,  and  satisfied  himself  of  the  fact  that  the  ledge,  or  mountain,  was 
practicallv  inexhaustible,  and  the  marble  extra  tine  throughout — by  all  odds  the  best  ever 
found  on  the  coast.  Further  tests  convinced  him  that  it  was  better  even  than  the  famed 
Italian  marble,  and  for  these  reasons: 

1.  It  is  whiter,  clearer,  and  of  a  better  uniform  color  throughout. 

2.  It  is  stronger,  having  double  the  power  of  resistance  to  crushing  weight. 
.3.  It  is  free  from  flint. 

4.  It  will  not  stain  as  readily  as  Italian  or  other  marbles. 

r>.  It  will  not  effervesce  by  the  application  of  muriatic  acid,  and  if  acid  will  not  work  on 
it,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  atmosphere  will  not.  Geology  teaches  that  dolo- 
mite (marble)  or  magnesian  limestone  is  the  most  durable  stone  of  the  secondary  forma- 
tion; also,  that  being  burned  into  quicklime  it  makes  a  more  desirable  cement  than 
common  limestone,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  absorbs  less  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmos- 
phere than  the  latter.  The  eminent  geologist.  Von  Beach,  maintains  that  this  peculiar 
quality  of  dolomite  has  been  given  it  by  volcanic  vapor  or  gas.  Some  deny  this,  but  give 
no  better — nor,  indeed,  any  other — cause  for  this  change  in  the  nature  of  the  marble. 

If  this  marble  is  all  that  is  claimed  for  it  in  quality  and  quantity,  Inyo 
has  in  this  a  better  source  of  wealth  and  prosperity  than  in  all  her  mines. 

The  Carson  and  Colorado  Railroad  runs  through  the  valley  from  end  to 
end.  Fine  marble  quarries  are  being  opened  and  worked  at  Owens  Lake, 
and  works  for  the  evaporation  of  the  waters  of  that  lake  to  obtain  the 
soda  are  now  set  afloat. 

One  new  church  building  is  being  erected  at  Independence.  A  first- 
grade  academy  is  soon  to  be  established  in  the  flourishing  town  of  Bishop 
Creek,  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission  Conference  of  Nevada.  This 
place  also  boasts  of  a  local  newspaper,  established  within  the  past  year, 
and  making  the  second  one  in  the  county. 

The  tax  list  for  1885  shows  no  falling  off  from  1884,  but  in  the  last  few 
months  the  population  has  increased  and  the  county  has  ob\dously  made 
material  progress.  The  advent  of  the  Carson  and  Colorado  Railroad  upset 
old  conditions,  and  the  transition  state  was  a  tr}-ing  one.  That  state,  how- 
ever, is  now  past,  and  the  county  is  coming  every  day  to  a  basis  more  and 
more  permanent  and  thorough,  and  more  in  accord  with  the  new  conditions. 

KERX. 

Kern  is  one  of  the  largest  counties  in  the  State,  and  includes  within  its 
boundaries  the  extreme  upper  (southern)  end  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
as  well  as  parts  of  the  Sierra  Mountains  and  Mojave  Desert  on  the  south- 
east and  south,  and  of  the  Coast  Range  of  mountains  on  the  southwest. 
The  two  mountain  chains  unite  on  the  south,  and  thus  form  a  high  bor- 
der of  from  2,000  to  4,000  feet  above  the  valley  on  all  sides  except  the 
north,  their  spurs  often  extending  far  into  the  plains.  The  county  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Tulare,  on  the  east  by  San  Bernardino,  south  by 
Los  Angeles,  southwest  and  west  by  San  Luis  Obispo.  It  has  an  area  of 
8,160  square  miles,  divided  as  follows:  San  Joaquin  Valley,  2,590  square 
miles  (tules,  290  miles);  lower  foothills,  560  square  miles;  higher  foothills 
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and  mountains,  1,955  square  miles;  desert  lands,  2,180  square  miles;  Coast 
Range  mountains.  885  square  miles. 

The  following  facts  were  gathered  and  published  by  Professor  Hilgard, 
and  can  therefore  be  relied  upon: 

The  lower  ranges  and  hills  on  the  east  and  south  are  generally  covered  with  grasses  and 
shrubbery,  and  often  with  oak.  piue,  and  fir  trees.  The  mountain  region  of  the  west  is 
said  to  be  valueless  for  farms;  that  of  the  south  and  east,  on  the  contrary,  has  numerous 
high  valleys  which  are,  to  some  extent,  now  under  cultivation.  The  Tehachapi  Valley, 
through  which  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  passes,  is  about  12  mile-s  long  and  3  njiles 
wide,  surrounded  by  very  high  mountains,  and  in  it  there  is  a  small  salt  lake.  In  this 
valley  the  yucca  first  appears,  which  afterwards  becomes  so  predominant  in  the  Mojave 
Desert.  Cummings"  Valley,  with  a  length  of  6  and  a  width  of  3  miles,  and  Bear  Valley,  3 
miles  long  and  1  naile  wide,  nearly  adjoining  Tehachapi.  Abundant  timber  is  said  to  be 
easily  accessible  to  all  of  the  mountain  valleys.  The  valley  of  the  South  Fork  of  the  Kem 
River,  8  miles  north  of  Havilah,  contains  about  40  square  mUes,  and  is  well  timbered. 
The  surface  of  the  plains  is  very  level  and  treeless,  and  for  the  most  part  has  a  sandy  loam 
soil,  which,  with  proper  irrigation,  is  quite  productive. 

From  Bakersfield,  eastward  for  10  miles  to  the  foothills  and  caiions  of  Kern  River,  there 
is  a  strip  of  undulating  country  elevated  above  the  valley  proper  and  having  a  sandy  loam 
soil.  From  Bakersfield  southward,  a  belt  of  tule  lakes  reaches  to  Kern  and  Buena  Vista 
Marshes,  themselves  little  else  than  marshes,  connected  by  a  slough  100  feet  wide,  and 
thence  northward  to  Tulare  Lake,  forming  the  outlet,  in  "part,  for  the  waters  of  Kem 
River.  The  lakes  are  gradually  disappearing  by  evaporation,  because  of  the  shutting  off 
of  their  supply  by  irrigating  canals.  The  waters  are  strongly  charged  with  alkali,  and  are 
totally  unfit  for  use.  Kern  River  Slough  reaches  from  the  north  of  Bakersfield  westward 
towards  the  marshes,  and  forms,  as  it  were,  a  "cut  off."  the  country  thus  included  between 
it  and  the  old  channel  and  the  marshes  of  the  east,  south,  and  west,  being  a  delta  region 
of  rich  sandy  loams,  originally  having  a  willow  and  Cottonwood  .arowth.  and  embracing 
the  chief  farming  lands  of  the  county,  known  as  "  Kern  Island."  Previous  to  1875.  the 
delta  region,  with  the  rest  of  the  county,  was  considered  almost  worthless,  agriculturally, 
and  was  almost  entirely  uncultivated;  but,  by  means  of  an  extensive  system  of  irrigating 
canals,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  lands  are  highly  productive,  and  large  ranches  of  thou- 
sands of  acres  each  are  now  under  cultivation  on  this  island.  Irrigation  is,  however, 
absolutely  necessary,  and  a  network  of  ditches  and  canals  from  2  to  20  miles  or  more  long 
and  from  20  to  150  feet  wide  has  been  constructed,  bringing  the  waters  of  Kern  River  into 
every  portion  of  the  county  and  carrying  cultivation  far  into  the  plains. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  work  accomplished,  we  give  the 
following  summary  of  irrigating  canals,  taken  from  the  State  Engineer's 
report: 

District  Ko.  1,  between  Old  South  Fork  and  Old  River — Total  area,  80,000  acres;  number 
of  canals,  5 ;  aggregate  capacity  of  canals,  895  cubic  feet  per  second. 

District  No.  2,  west  of  Old  River  and  south  of  New  River — Total  area,  64,000  acres;  num- 
ber of  canals,  9;  aggregate  capacity.  318  cubic  feet  per  second. 

District  No.  3,  between  New  River  and  Goose  Lake  Slough — Area,  70,000  acres;  number 
of  canals,  11;  aggregate  capacity,  1,924  cubic  feet  per  second. 

District  No.  4,  swamp  lands  south  of  Tulare  Lake — Area.  103.000  acres;  number  of  canals, 
2;  aggregate  capacity  at  head,  3,370  cubic  feel  per  second. 

District  No.  5,  north  of  Kern  River  and  Goose  Lake  Slough — Area.  36C».000  acres;  num- 
ber of  canals,  6;  aggregate  capacity,  645  cubic  feet  per  second. 

Total  number  of  canals  and  ditches,  large  and  small,  33;  total  length  of  main  canals  and 
branches,  275  miles.  From  the  Kaweah  River  there  are  16  canals :  two  carry  water  to  the 
Mussel  .Slough  region,  the  others  to  the  region  of  Visalia. 

Many  artesian  wells  have  been  successfully  bored  on  the  north  side  of 
the  two  lakes,  water  being  obtained  at  depths  of  from  200  to  300  feet.  The 
artesian  belt,  as  developed  by  the  wells,  has  a  length  of  about  18  miles  and 
a  width  of  6  miles. 

The  principal  ranches  are  the  Livermore.  about  12  miles  south  of  Bakers- 
field. and  the  Belleview  ranch,  about  18  miles  southwest,  along  Kern  and 
Buena  Vista  Lakes,  each  including  about  7.000  acres,  and  nearly  all  under 
cultivation. 

From  Fort  Tejon,  on  the  southern  extremity  of  the  county,  to  Kem 
River,  a  distance  of  about  40  miles,  along  the  western  border,  the  county 
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for  12  miles  from  tlie  Coast  Range  of  mountains,  is  covered  with  salt 
marshes  and  brine  and  petroleum  springs. 

Transportation  facilities  are  afforded  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad, 
which  passes  through  the  county,  connecting  with  San  Francisco  on  the 
north,  and  the  Atlantic  States  on  the  southeast. 

There  has  been  little  or  no  increase  of  population  in  this  county  since 
1880,  but  improvement  has  been  slowly  progressing  since  that  time,  and 
especially  during  the  past  year,  with  a  corresponding  increase  in  assessed 
valuation.  The  assessment  roll  for  this  year,  including  real  estate  and 
personal  property,  foots  up  $5,091,119,  about  $500,000  more  than  in  1880. 
Last  year  the  footing  was  $5,148,803,  but  the  decrease  this  year  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  on  petition  of  those  concerned, 
declined  to  levy  the  tax  on  the  alfalfa  crop  which  had  been  imposed  by 
the  State  Board  of  Equalization.  Except  for  this  there  would  be  a  large 
increase  over  last  year. 

A  great  deal  of  fencing  has  been  done,  and  there  is  a  notable  disposition 
on  the  part  of  land  owiiers  to  improve  their  possessions.  As  their  line  of 
pursuit  is  principally  stock  raising,  very  little  produce  is  grown  for  export 
except  wheat.  The  exports,  however,  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  hogs,  and 
wool  are  considerable  and  steadily  increasing.  The  land  is  held  in  large 
areas,  and  this  is  the  most  profitable  use  to  which  it  can  be  put  at  present, 
pending  the  settlement  of  the  water  question.  While  this  is  unsettled, 
land  owners  cannot  profitably  divide  up  and  sell  their  holdings,  and  no 
inducements  are  held  out  for  immigration.  The  population  of  the  countv 
does  not  exceed  7,000,  including  Indians  and  Chinese,  and  has  remained 
about  stationary  ever  since  1880,  while  there  is  no  prospect  of  increase 
under  present  circumstances.  This  small  population  has  its  principal  seat 
in  the  Tulare  Valley,  south  of  Tulare  Lake — the  portion  within  the  terri- 
torial limits  of  the  county — and  the  main  center  is  in  and  around  Bakers- 
field,  the  county  seat.  The  established  residents,  having  plenty  of  room, 
and  as  great  natural  resources  at  command  as  can  be  found  anywhere, 
constitute  the  most  prosperous  community  in  the  State. 

Twenty  years  ago  this  country  was  known  mainly  as  a  mining  region, 
and,  for  many  years,  this  industry  had  nearly  ceased,  but  for  the  past  two 
or  three  years,  because  of  cheaper  supplies  and  lower  priced  labor,  it  has 
been  gradually  reviving,  but  without  excitement,  as  those  engaged  in  it 
are  working  for  legitimate  profit — not  speculation.  It  is  impossible  to 
form  an  estimate  of  the  output  of  gold,  but  it  is  known  to  be  considerable. 
There  are  men  in  the  county  who  have  been  holding  valuable  groups  of 
mines  for  many  years,  waiting  a  favorable  time  to  work  them,  which  they 
now  appear  to  think  is  at  hand.  The  most  extensive  mining  in  the  county 
at  this  time,  is  at  a  point  in  the  foothills,  15  miles,  as  the  bird  flies,  from 
Bakersfield,  and  is  known  as  Long  Tom.  The  firm  operating  them  have  a 
fine  mill,  and  the  most  approved  appliances  for  extracting  gold.  Their 
principal  mine  is  well  developed,  and  they  have  rich  ore  enough  in  sight 
to  last  many  years. 

The  season  here  has  thus  far  been  the  most  favorable  for  18  years.  The 
rain  has  been  ample.  There  has  not  been  sufficient  frost  to  check  the 
growth  of  the  natural  grasses,  nor  enough  to  retard  materially  that  of 
alfalfa,  the  area  of  which  will  probably  be  increased  this  winter  to  the 
extent  of  10,000  acres.  More  land  will  be  sown  this  year  than  last  to 
wheat,  which  is  raised  by  irrigation  and  always  yields  heavily,  being  a 
sure  crop,  it  is  anticipated  that  there  will  be  100,000  sacks  for  export. 
Of  barley  there  will  probably  be  little  more  than  enough  grown  for  home 
14" 
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consumption.  There  are  some  fine,  but  not  large,  orchards  and  vineyards^ 
which  produce  fruit  of  the  finest  quality,  and  more  are  likely  to  be  set  out 
this  season.  There  is  an  extensive  warm  belt  along  the  eastern  and 
southern  part  of  the  valley,  mostly  government  and  railroad  land,  with 
undeveloped  facilities  for  irrigation;  but  as  yet  there  is  within  it  only  one 
small  orange  and  pomegranate  orchard,  and  a  few  other  semi-tropical  trees. 

LAKE. 

Lake  takes  its  place  among  the  small  counties  of  California.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Mendocino  and  Colusa,  south  by  Napa  and 
Sonoma,  east  by  Yolo  and  Colusa,  and  west  by  Sonoma  and  Mendocino 
Counties.  The  county  was  organized  in  1861,  and  contains  975  square 
miles. 

Clear  Lake,  from  which  the  county  receives  its  name,  occupies  a  central 
position,  and  is  about  20  miles  in  length,  with  an  average  width  of  from  10 
to  12  miles.  It  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  but  the  many  mineral  deposits 
which  lie  along  the  shores  call  into  existence  a  doubt  as  to  whether  its  con- 
tents could  be  properly  called  aqua  pura.  The  lake  is  fed  by  numerous 
streams  flowing  from  the  mountains,  and  is  the  source  of  Cache  Creek, 
which  flows  through  Yolo  and  joins  the  Sacramento  River.  Though  the 
county  occupies  a  plateau  of  the  Coast  Range,  the  lake  lies  in  a  charming 
valley,  which  like  the  many  smaller  ones  of  the  county  is  very  productive. 
As  may  be  seen  by  the  Assessor's  report,  which  occupies  a  portion  of  this 
sketch,  the  grain  and  fruit  crops  are  considerable,  whilst  the  returns  for 
cattle  raising  and  dairy  produce  are  very  important. 

The  population  of  this  county  in  1880  was  6,596,  and  for  the  present  year 
about  7,000.  The  assessed  value  of  taxable  property  in  1884  was  $3,232,- 
775,  and  in  1885.  .$3,249,388.  The  number  of  votes  cast  in  1882  was  1,179, 
and  in  1884,  1,391.  The  vacant  land  in  this  county  has  been  taken  up 
very  rapidly  in  the  last  two  years.  There  is  now  more  attention  being 
given  to  the"  cultivation  of  the' hill  and  timber  land  than  before.  All  the 
hill  land  is  the  finest  fruit  and  vine  land  found  anywhere  in  the  State. 

According  to  the  Immigration  Association  of  California,  the  Government 
still  owns  in  Lake  County,  mostly  of  this  hill  and  mountain  land,  440,000 
acres,  and  says  of  these  lands  generally:  "  In  Lake,  Mendocino,  and  Hum- 
boldt Counties,  the  Government  lands  are  generally  mountainous,  with 
narrow  valleys  and  plateaux,  covered  with  valuable  timber  of  pine,  oak, 
cedar,  laurel,  etc.,  with  considerable  undergrowth.  There  are  many  open 
places,  either  level  or  sloping  enough  to  be  plowed,  and  where  nutritious 
grasses  grow  during  the  rainy  season.  Nearly  every  section  is  well  watered 
by  pure,  cold  springs,  or  running  streams.  Some  of  these  lands  are  stony 
and  the  soil  light,  but  generally  there  is  good  soil  to  the  very  sunniiits  of  the 
mountains.  Rich  tracts  for  farming  can  be  had  by  clearing  oft'  the  trees 
and  underbrush.  There  is  very  little  Government  land  left  on  the  coast, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  go  into  the  interior  from  15  to  50  miles  to  get  good 
land.  Thousands  of  splendid  mountain  homes  can  be  made  here.  There 
is  an  abundance  of  rainfall,  and  failure  of  crops  is  almost  unknown.  In 
Trinity  and  Del  Norte  Counties  the  lands  are  more  mountainous  and  rugged, 
and  the  mountains  higher.  There  are  a  few  pretty  valleys  with  some  Gov- 
ernment land  still  subject  to  settlement. 

Within  the  last  few  years  a  good  deal  of  this  land  has  been  made  into 
small  homes,  and  a  good  deal  of  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  raising  of 
small  fruits.  But  the  great  disadvantage  that  the  people  labor  under  is  the 
want  of  transportation  facihties — the  people  are  too  far  from  a  market  to 
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make  the  business  for  the  present  very  profitable.  The  great  desire  of  the 
people  of  this  county  is  a  railroad  that  will  enable  the  \dneyardist  and 
orchardist  to  compete  with  other  localities  more  highly  favored  in  this 
respect. 

The  present  resources  of  this  county  are  mostly  derived  from  the  crops 
of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  corn,  and  potatoes,  from  sheep  and  hogs,  and  from 
the  lumber  and  quicksilver  mines.  All  the  valleys  produce  remunerative 
crops  of  grain,  and  some  of  them  grow  large  crops  of  corn  and  potatoes. 
Sheep  raising  is  also  one  of  the  industries  of  the  county,  and  the  extensive 
range  afforded  by  the  mountains  and  foothills  makes  it  a  profitable  busi- 
ness. Owing  to  the  pleasantness  of  the  climate,  sheep  are  very  healthy, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  Lake  County  wools  are  sought  after  by  buyers.  A 
large  number  of  hogs  is  raised  annually.  Oaks  abound  in  most  portions 
of  the  county,  and  the  acorn  crop,  which  scarcely  ever  fails,  affords  fine 
feed  for  them.  Lakeport,  the  county  seat,  is  a  town  of  nearly  1,000  inhab- 
itants, and  is  located  near  the  center  of  the  county,  on  the  margin  of  Clear 
Lake,  and  distant  from  San  Francisco  122  miles,  and  is  reached  by  the 
North  Pacific  Coast  Railroad  to  Calistoga  and  by  a  line  of  stages.  It  is  a 
pretty  place,  and  quite  a  thriving  one,  there  being  a  large  number  of  fine 
business  houses,  excellent  hotels,  two  banks,  a  good  public  school,  four 
churches,  one  large  flouring  mill,  the  various  fraternal  and  benevolent 
associations,  and  supports  a  good  newspaper,  the  "  Lakeport  Bee-Demo- 
crat;" the  other  towns  and  precincts  being  Morgan  Valley,  Lower  Lake, 
Burns'  Valley,  Excelsior,  Loconomi,  Rincon,  Uncle  Sam,  Kelsey  Creek,  Big 
Valley,  Pleasant  Grove,  Upper  Lake,  Bartlett  Springs,  Bachelor  Valley, 
Blue  Lake.  Cobb  Valley.  Middletown,  Spruce  Grove.  Ashland,  Callayomi, 
Mountain,  Scott's  Valley,  Liberty,  Fairview,  Eureka,  Highland,  East  Lake, 
and  Great  Western. 

Fruits. 

All  the  ordinary  fruits  do  well  here.  Apples,  pears,  plums,  apricots, 
peaches,  and  prunes  mature  finely  and  are  of  excellent  flavor,  and  though 
no  oranges  or  lemons  are  yet  in  bearing,  a  number  of  trees  have  been  set 
out,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  doubt  that  they  will  mature  well  and  prove  a 
profitable  crop.  All  the  small  fruits  grow  Avell,  and  there  is  no  county 
where  the  soil  and  climate  suit  the  growth  of  strawberries  better. 

Means  of  Transportation. 

We  have  no  railroad  touching  our  borders,  but  we  have  in  all  parts  of 
the  county  finely  kept  county  and  toll  roads.  The  middle  and  northern 
portions  of  this  county  send  produce  to  and  receive  freights  at  Cloverdale, 
on  the  San  Francisco  and  North  Pacific  Railroad,  that  point  being  about 
30  miles  from  Lakeport.  The  southern  portion  of  the  county  teams  to 
and  from  Calistoga,  which  is  about  16  miles  from  Middletown  and  30  from 
Lower  Lake.  There  are  regular  lines  of  stages  between  Lakeport  and 
Cloverdale,  \da  Kelsey\dlle;  Lakeport  and  Calistoga,  via  Kelsevville  and 
Middletown,  Lakeport,  and  Ukiah;  Lakeport  and  Colusa,  via  Upper  Lake 
and  Bartlett  Springs,  and  between  Lower  Lake  and  Calistoga.  These  stages 
pass  over  splendid  mountain  roads,  and  are  all  managed  by  careful  drivers. 
The  day  is  not  far  distant,  however,  when  Lake  will  be  connected  with 
other  parts  of  the  State  by  railroad,  either  from  Lakeport  to  connect  with 
the  San  Francisco  and  North  Pacific  Railroad  at  Sanel,  which  is  only  12 
or  14  miles  distant,  or  from  Lakeport  or  Lower  Lake  to  Napa,  or  both. 
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Clear  Lair. 

A  sketch  of  Lake  County  that  does  not  say  something  about  Clear  Lake 
is  a  very  incomplete  one.  This  splendid  body  of  clear,  pure  water  is  about 
25  miles  long,  and  from  4  to  12  miles  in  width.  It  is  in  the  ver\'  heart  of 
the  county,  and  is  one  of  its  principal  features.  In  winter  it  abounds  with 
wild  fowl,  and  in  the  spring  and  summer  with  fish.  Catfish  and  whitefish 
have  been  placed  in  it,  and  in  a  few  years  they  may  be  abundant;  but  the 
pike,  perch,  and  blackfish  are  to  the  manor  born,  and  the  quantities  that 
are  caught  are  almost  incredible,  out  of  Lake  County.  Several  small 
steamers,  steam  scows,  and  yachts,  ply  upon  the  placid  bosom  of  the  lake, 
and  pleasure  parties  are  the  order  of  the  day  in  summer  and  fall.  The 
Blue  Lakes  are  several  miles  northeast  of  Clear  Lake,  and  altogether — 
there  being  three  of  them — are  three  miles  long  by  half  a  mile  wide.  They, 
too,  are  clear  and  pellucid,  and  abound  with  fish  and  fowl.  The  moun- 
tains rise  out  of  the  very  depths,  and  reflect  their  image  in  the  sparkling 
waters. 

Mineral  Springs. 

Lake  Count}^  abounds  with  mineral  springs,  the  waters  of  which  possess 
great  medicinal  virtues.  Bartlett's,  Highland,  Harbin's,  Pearson's,  Seigler, 
and  Anderson's,  are  best  known  abroad;  but  there  are  a  dozen  others  whose 
waters  are  very  fine,  and  that  will  become  famous.  A  large  number  of  in- 
valids and  health  seekers  ^^sit  them  annually,  and  the  number  will  con- 
tinue to  increase  as  they  become  better  known.  It  is  estimated  that  from 
15,000  to  25.000  persons  ^Tsit  the  county  annually  in  search  of  health  or 
pleasure. 

Climate. 

But  the  great  charm  of  this  county  is  its  pleasant  and  healthful  climate. 
The  winters  are  never  severely  cold,  and  the  summers  never  oppressively 
warm.  From  November  to  April  much  rain  usually  falls,  and  ice  occa- 
sion all  v  forms;  but  during  this  period  we  have  days  and  weeks  at  a  time 
when  the  sun  shines  brightly  and  the  weather  is  perfectly  delightful. 
Flowers  usually  bloom  all  winter,  which  is  sufficient  evidence  of  mildness. 
From  May  until  November  the  weather  is  always  fine.  But  little  rain 
falls,  and  though  the  summer  days  are  warm,  they  are  not  sultry.  A 
gentle  breeze  nearly  always  springs  up  in  the  afternoon,  and  though  the 
evenings  are  sufficiently  pleasant  for  even  invalids  to  sit  out  of  doors  until 
bedtime,  the  nights  are  usually  cool  enough  to  make  a  light  blanket  or 
quilt  comfortable  as  a  bed  covering.  Fogs  rarely  ever  visit  this  county, 
and  harsh  sea  breezes  are  absolutely  unknown  here. 

Game  is  plentiful  in  the  mountains.  Bears  are  becoming  somewhat 
scarce,  but  there  are  smart  hunters  who  kill  some  every  winter.  Deer  are 
still  plentiful,  and  quail  can  be  found  everywhere.  The  immense  jack- 
rabbit  and  the  little  cottontail  are  very  numerous.  Besides  the  lake  fish 
already  spoken  of,  the  mountain  streams  abound  with  trout.  So  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  lovers  of  the  rod  and  gun  can  find  sport  to  their  hearts' 
content. 

On  account  of  the  manifold  attractions  of  Lake,  it  is  becoming  more 
each  year  the  attraction  for  campers  and  pleasure  seekers,  who  here  find 
pleasure  and  lost  health  in  this  rightly  named  "  Sanitarium  of  California." 
Owing  to  the  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory  tabulation  of  the  later  Assessor's 
report,  we  will  give  here  the  Assessor's  report  of  1882,  which  will  give  a 
good  idea  of  the  capabilities  of  the  county,  which  is  the  information  most 
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sought  after,  instead  of  the  exact  quantity  of  the  products  of  the  soil  and 
mines: 

The  Assessor's  report  for  1882  shows  that  in  T^ake  County  there  were 
12,923  acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  yielding  91,205  bushels  of  wheat, 
39,849  bushels  of  barley,  4,314  bushels  of  oats,  12,330  V)ushels  of  corn,  75 
tons  of  potatoes,  7  tons  of  sweet  potatoes,  8,551  tons  of  hay,  and  3,000 
pounds  of  flax.  It  had  also  90  acres  of  hops,  without  mentioning  the 
yield.  Lake  County  is  also  credited  with  15,720  pounds  of  butter,  300 
pounds  of  cheese,  and  214,000  pounds  of  wool.  The  value  of  the  fruit  crop 
is  put  down  at  $10,747,  grown  upon  8,185  apple,  1,545  pear,  190  fig,  1,639 
plum,  4,048  peach,  and  88  quince  trees.  She  had  1,083  acres  planted  in 
vineyards,  giving  600  gallons  of  wine,  and  in  addition  made  34,000  gallons 
of  beer.  Of  live  stock  she  is  assessed  upon  2,063  horses,  177  mules,  6,532 
horned  cattle,  54,225  sheep,  4,617  hogs.  From  her  two  steam  and  two 
water-power  grist  mills  there  were  turned  out  in  1882  2,000  barrels  of  flour 
and  1,200  bushels  of  ground  corn.  Her  four  sawmills  sawed  200,000  feet 
of  lumber.  The  real  estate  of  the  county  was  assessed  at  $1,732,332,  per- 
sonal property,  $618,172,  a  total  of  $2,350,504. 

LASSEN. 

Lassen  County  is  one  of  the  northern  counties  of  California,  separated 
from  the  southern  line  of  Oregon  only  by  Modoc — and  lies  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Sierra  ^Mountains.  It  Avas  formed  in  1864  from  the  eastern 
portions  of  Shasta  and  Plumas  Counties,  and  derives  its  name  from  a  pio- 
neer settler,  "  Old  Peter  Lassen,"  as  he  was  generally  and  familiarly  called. 
It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Modoc  County  and  on  the  east  by  the  State 
of  Nevada,  on  the  south  by  Plumas  County,  and  on  the  west  by  Shasta 
County.  The  southern  boundary  is  very  irregular,  running  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  from  Shasta  to  Sierra  Counties,  thus  leaving  the  eastern 
boundary  on  the  State  of  Nevada,  105  miles  in  length,  while  the  western 
boundary  is  almost  exactly  one  half  the  distance.  The  county  is  70  miles 
in  width,  and  embraces  an  area  of  5,000  square  miles.  The  county  is  a 
succession  of  mountain  ranges  and  valleys,  and  although  in  the  central  and 
eastern  parts  the  hills  seemed  to  have  been  placed  regardless  of  direction 
or  order,  the  ranges  have  a  general  trend  to  the  southeast  and  northwest. 
A  ridge,  having  an  altitude  of  8,200  feet  and  called  Diamond  Mountain, 
makes  the  di\dding  line  between  Lassen  and  Plumas  Counties.  Diamond 
Mountain  forms  the  southern  side  of  Honey  Lake  Valley,  which  extends 
southeast  and  northwest,  a  distance  of  45  miles  and  about  15  miles  in 
width.  In  the  extreme  northwest  corner  of  the  county,  and  extending  into 
Modoc  County,  lies  Big  Valley,  a  large  stretch  of  agricultural  land,  com- 
prising in  Lassen  County  about  75,000  acres.  This  valley  is  watered  by 
Pitt  River,  Ash  Creek,  and  several  smaller  streams,  and  has  something  less 
than  1,000  inhabitants.  Long  Valley  lies  in  the  extreme  southeast  of  the 
county,  contains  for  its  size  but  little  agricultural  land,  but  is  remarkable 
for  its  singular  conformation.  Its  south  side  is  formed  by  a  high,  and  very 
hea\Tly  timbered  ridge,  while  the  rise  in  the  north  is  gradual  and  the 
country  dry,  timberless,  and  open.  The  valley  is  about  40  miles  in  length, 
but  very  narrow,  having  an  average  breadth  of  1,  2,  or  3  miles.  Between 
Big  and  Honey  Lake  Valleys,  lie  Grasshopper,  Willow  Creek,  Eagle  Lake, 
and  Horse  Lake  Valleys,  separated  from  each  other  and  from  the  main 
valleys  by  intervening  ridges  of  various  heights.  Each  of  the  last  named 
valleys  are  very  small,  containing  but  few  ranches,  and  mostl}'  occupied 
by  the  bodies  of  water  from  which  they  derive  their  names.     In  the  east- 
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ern  central  part  of  Lassen  lies  the  Madeline  Plains,  a  large,  level  tract  of 
land,  at  an  altitude  of  5,300  feet.  This  plain  appears  to  have  been  at  one 
time  the  bed  of  a  lake,  but  in  some  of  the  remarkable  changes  of  nature, 
to  have  been  transformed  into  its  present  condition.  It  is  about  35  by  15 
miles,  and  is  covered  by  a  dense  growth  of  sagebrush.  The  only  natural 
sources  of  irrigation  appear  to  be  the  springs  about  its  edge,  where  there 
are  excellent  stock  ranches,  the  surrounding  hills  covered  with  bunch  grass 
affording  abundant  feed.  Any  kind  of  grain  will  grow  upon  these  plains 
if  irrigated.  And  it  may  be  that  at  some  not  distant  day  these  sagebrush 
plains  will  be  converted  into  waving  grain  fields,  for  there  appears  to  be  no 
good  reason  why  water  should  not  be  had  by  the  sinking  of  artesian  wells, 
for  the  plains  form  a  basin,  surrounded  by  high  mountains,_  and  the  sur- 
rounding hills  afford  an  abundance  of  timber  for  wood,  fencing,  and  sim- 
ilar purposes.  In  these  respects  it  possesses  advantages  over  many  places 
on  some  of  the  great  plains  of  Southern  California  where  water  must  be 
obtained  by  artificial  means,  minus  the  natural  wood  for  fuel  and  fencing. 

But  it  is  apparent  that  Lassen  cannot  be  ranked,  and  perhaps  never  will, 
as  a  strictly  agricultural  county.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  time  is  com- 
ing when  even  the  comparatively  bare  lands  of  Lassen  will  be  eagerly 
sought  for  by  immigrants,  who  will  consider  them  by  comparison  with 
those  they  have  left  most  desirable;  but  by  reason  of  its  remoteness  from 
the  great  centers  of  trade  affording  a  convenient  market,  and  the  necessity 
of  irrigation,  and  other  disadvantages,  Lassen  County  will  be  among  the 
last  to  benefit  largely  by  those  who  seek  farms  in  our  State. 

There  is  plenty  of  Government  land  in  this  county  awaiting  the  settler, 
for  out  of  the  something  over  3,200,000  acres  in  the  county,  the  Govern- 
ment owns  now  about  2,700,000  acres  open  to  preemption.  A  great  dealof 
this  is  valley  land,  and  is  in  every  way  desirable,  and  the  climate,  consid- 
ering the  altitude,  is  mild,  and  generally  very  healthful.  The  average 
temperature  in  summer  is  about  80  degrees:  in  winter  about  45  degrees. 
Although  the  surrounding  mountains  may  be  covered  with  snow,  it  seldom 
remains  long  in  the  valleys ;  and  the  spring  is  early,  though  liable  to  frosts. 

But  while  Lassen  is  not  as  yet  at  least  great  in  her  cereal  or  fruit  pro- 
ducts, she  is  quite  a  large  live  stock  producer,  for  her  grasses  fatten  immense 
numbers  of  cattle  and  sheep,  the  major  portion  of  which,  however,  are  driven 
over  the  borders  from  less  favored  regions  for  native  pasturage.  One  writer 
says  that  the  annual  export  of  beef  cattle  from  Lassen  is  about  16,000  head. 
The  Madeline  Plains,  some  5,000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  is  peculiarly  rich 
in  pasturage,  the  native  grasses  growing  waist  high. 

The  sheep  are  sheared  twice  a  year,  as  in  Central  and  Southern  Califor- 
nia, and  the  wool  is  marketable  at  Red  Bluff,  Tehama  County. 

Hogs  thrive  wonderfully  in  the  soft  tule  lands  about  the  lakes,  where 
they  feed  upon  bulbs  and  roots  of  the  most  nutritious  character. 

In  addition  to  its  agricultural  and  live  stock  resources,  Lassen  County 
possesses  in  its  timber  an  immense  source  of  revenue.  It  has  an  immense 
supply  of  large  timber,  consisting  principally  of  pine,  spruce,  and  fir. 

The  fruit  crop  of  the  county  is  also  valuable  and  noted  for  its  quahty, 
"Honey  Lake  apples"  being  among  the  best  grown  on  the  coast,  many- 
thousands  of  boxes  of  which  are  annually  sent  out  of  the  county,  princi- 
pally to  Reno  and  Virginia,  Nevada,  in  which  markets  "Honey  Lake 
apples"  know  no  competitors.  Pears,  plums,  and  the  other  smaller  fruits 
also  do  well. 

Susanville,  the  county  seat,  lies  in  Honey  Lake  Valley,  200  miles  northeast 
of  Sacramento.  It  is  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  Susan  River,  about 
20  miles  from  where  it  empties  into  the  lake.     The  surrounding  country 
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is  usually  fertile,  though  irrigation  is  often  needed.  Susan ville  has  an 
elevation' of  4,184  feet  above  the  sea  level;  its  climate  is  never  severe; 
much  of  the  trade  of  Modoc  passes  through  here ;  and  it  publishes  a  good 
weekly  paper — the  "  Lassen  Advocate." 

The"  other  towns  and  precincts  are:  Susan  River,  Lake  Providence,  Wash- 
ington, Milford,  Janesville,  Willow  Creek,  Long  Valley,  Soldier's  Bridge, 
Pleasant  Butte,  Richmond,  Cedar  Run,  and  Ash  Valley. 

Lassen,  like  Shasta,  Siskiyou,  and  other  northern  mountain  counties  in 
California,  possesses  many  attractions  for  tourists  and  those  fond  of  sum- 
mer camping  and  hunting.  Wild  game  abounds  in  all  parts  of  the  county. 
Some  years  ago  a  railroad  was  projected  to  run  from  Reno  up  into  the 
northeastern  section  of  California  and  penetrate  Plumas,  Lassen,  and  other 
districts.  Some  35  miles  of  road  was  completed  and  stocked  with  cars, 
but  litigation  ensued  and  no  further  progress  was  made.  With  a  railroad 
tapping  that  splendid '  section  of  country  it  could  not  fail  to  be  rapidly 
settled. 

Lassen  has  not  very  largely  increased  in  population  during  the  year. 
Its  distance  from  the  main  lines  of  travel  chiefly  account  for  this;  and, 
doub'tless,  something  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  geographical 
conformation  of  the  State,  the  main  entrance  to  the  county  is  passed  before 
California,  the  Mecca  of  the  west-bound,  is  reached.  And  in  this  day  of 
locomotives  the  stage  coach  seems  like  a  relic  of  barbarism,  to  be  read 
about  and  shunned. 

Ranking  eighth  in  size  among  the  counties  of  the  State,  and  forty-fourth 
in  property  valuation,  a  comparative  exhibit  of  its  growth  would  appear 
insignificant — especially  so  if  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  progress  made  by 
many  less  favored  but  more  accessible  localities.  Susan  ville,  the  county 
seat,'has  experienced  quite  a  boom  in  the  building  line  during  the  year. 
Many  private  residences  have  been  built,  several  business  houses  erected 
and  occupied,  and  a  three-story  addition  to  the  Johnson  House,  one  of  the 
principal  hotels,  is  approaching  completion. 

It  has  been  said  that  Lassen  has  not  grown  much  in  population  during 
the  year,  but  otherwise  it  has  slowly  developed.  Notwithstanding  its  com- 
parative isolation,  and  its  slow  and  primitive  mode  of  communication  with 
the  outside  world,  it  possesses  sufficient  of  the  elements  of  a  strong  and 
vigorous  growth  within  itself  to  finally  induce  a  populous  settlement. 
While  Lassen  may  be  one  of  the  last  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  influx  of 
immigration  to  the  State,  it  will  better  meet  the  demands  and  expectations 
of  those  who  come  when  the  tide  does  set  thither. 

Taxable  Wealth  in  1885. 

Real  estate  and  improvements — .$1,900,395 

Head  of  cattle  [evidently  an  error] 16,568 

Head  of  goats ." - 1,664 

Head  of  hogs 2,162 

Head  of  horses  and  mules 7,769 

Head  of  sheep 2.5,743 

Ac-res  in  wheat ..- -   9.756 

Acres  in  Vjarley 11,005 

Acres  in  oats 2,750 

Tons  of  hay - -   5,898 

LOS   ANGELES. 

Los  Angeles,  the  most  important  of  the  southern  counties  of  California, 
extends  in  an  irregular  line  about  100  miles  along  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  San  Diego  County,  on  the 
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north  by  Kern  County,  on  the  east  by  San  Bernardino  County,  and  on  the 
west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  Ventura  County. 

It  has  an  area  of  4,750  square  miles,  divided  as  follows:  Coast  Range 
mountains,  2,305  square  miles;  valley  lands,  1,480  square  miles;  desert, 
965  square  miles.  We  have  no  means  of  determining  exactly  the  amount 
of  tilled  lands  in  the  county,  but  from  careful  estimates  we  shall  approx- 
imate to  the  amount  very  closely  if  we  place  the  number  of  acres  at  350,- 
000.  As  it  is  the  object  of  these  papers  to  afford  those  interested  a  ready 
means  of  information  of  the  general  features  of  the  countr}'  as  regards 
topography,  characteristics  of  soil,  climate,  etc.,  rather  than  to.  compile 
statistics  of  products,  we  take  the  following  description  from  Professor 
Hilgard's  valuable  work  on  the  "Agricultural  Features  of  California:" 

Los  Angeles,  the  most  jiopulous  of  the  counties  of  the  southern  region,  borders  the 
ocean  on  the  south,  while  its  northern  boundary  lies  in  the  Mojave  Desert.  A  range  of 
high  mountains,  the  San  Fernando  and  the  Sierra  Madre,  passes  through  the  county  with 
a  course  a  little  south  of  east,  and  an  extreme  width  of  about  30  miles,  separating  the 
Mojave  Desert  from  the  southern  region  of  large  valleys  and  hills,  which  comprise  the 
inhabited  and  cultivable  portions  of  the  countj',  and  which  alone  is  well  watered  bj"^  nu- 
merous streams  rising  among  the  mountains  and  flowing  into  the  ocean.  Of  these  the 
most  important  are  the  Los  Angeles  River,  rising  on  the  northwest  in  the  San  Feriiando. 
Mountains  and  Valley ;  the  San  Gabriel,  rising  on  the  northeast,  and  uniting  with  the 
former  a  few  miles  from  the  ocean ;  and  the  Santa  Ana  River,  which,  also  rising  on  the 
northeast,  in  the  San  Gabriel  Range,  and  flowing  through  San  Bernardino  County ,enters. 
this  county  from  a  canon  in  the  Santa  Ana  Mountains  of  the  southeast. 

The  Mojave  Desert  region,  on  the  north,  elevated  more  than  2,000  feet  above  the  sea,  is 
a  desolate,  sandy  plain,  without  permanent  streams  of  water  and  little  vegetation  other 
than,  locally,  yucca,  sagebrush,  some  creosote  plant  (Larrea),  and,  occasionally,  juniper 
and  scanty  grass.  Water  may  be  obtained  in  wells,  but  the  region,  because  of  the  high 
and  hot  winds,  which  stunt  or  prevent  the  growth  of  vegetables  or  crops,  save  in  pro- 
tected spots  and  with  irrigation,  is  hardly  inhabited.  There  is  said  to  be  some  good  land, 
well  adapted  to  fruits  and  small  grain,  in  the  foothills  around  Lake  Elizabeth,  on  the 
western  border  of  the  desert,  but  the  same  causes  have  thus  far  prevented  their  utiliza- 
tion or  occupation.  There  is  also  a  large  amount  of  alkali  land  in  the  low  grounds  of 
this  section. 

The  mountain  region  that  passes  through  the  county  is  the  continuation  of  the  Coast 
Range,  and  is  made  up  of  high  chains,  trending  in  every  direction,  and,  except  in  some  of 
the  passes,  too  rough  and  broken  for  tillage.  The  eastern  and  northern  slopes  are  said  to 
have  many  rich  and  fertile  caiions,  which  are  well  timbered  with  oaks,  but  are  not  under 
cultivation.  The  Soledad  Pass,  through  which  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  has  been 
built,  trends  westward  to  the  Santa  Clara  River,  and  its  lands  are  mostly  gravelly  and 
sandy,  and  have  a  vegetation  comprising,  in  places,  oak,  willow,  cottonwood,  and  syca- 
more, with  alfilerilla,  clover,  bunch  grass,  and  sage.  The  adjoining  mountains  are  largely 
covered  with  chamisal  brush.  The  agricultural  region  proper  of  the  county,  embracing 
that  part  lying  between  the  mountains  and  the  coast,  is  from  15  to  30  miles  wide,  and  is 
divided  into  three  large  valleys — the  San  Fernando  Valley  on  the  northwest,  separated 
from  the  coast  and  Los  Angeles  Plain  by  the  Santa  Monica  Mountains;  the  Los  Angeles 
Valley,  which  reaches  from  the  Santa  Monica  Mountains  southeast  along  the  coast  to  the 
San  I)iego  County  line;  and  the  San  Gabriel  Valley  and  its  eastward  continuation  into  San 
Bernardino  County,  separated  from  the  Los  Angeles  Valley  and  the  coast  by  the  Santa 
Ana  Range  of  mountains.  The  two  latter  valleys  form  what  is  known  as  the  Los  Angeles 
Plain,  itself  divided  into  an  upper  and  lower,  the  latter  reaching  from  the  coast  inland  for 
10  or  15  miles.  The  lands  embrace  dark  and  rich  loams,  black  adobes,  reddish  mesa 
lands,  and  belts  and  tracts  of  alkali  land,  the  latter  occurring  chiefly  in  the  lower  plain. 

The  lower  plain,  along  the  coast,  is  the  corn-growing  region  of  this  part  of  the  State,  its. 
moist  lands  needing  no  irrigation  and  producing  fine  crops.  Gospel  Swamp,  southeast 
from  Westminster,  comprising  a  very  low  tract  on  either  side  of  the  Santa  Ana  River, 
reaches  10  or  12  miles  from  the  mouth,  and  has  a  width  of  0  or  8  miles.  This  tract  is 
especially  noted,  its  yield  being  from  80  to  100  bushels  per  acre.  Here,  also,  "  pumpkins 
forget  to  stop  growing." 

The  crops  of  the  county  embrace  corn,  wheat,  barley,  and  rye,  while  oranges,  lemons,, 
olives,  figs,  grapes,  and  other  fruits  are  grown.  Irrigation  is,  however,  generally  necessary, 
and  to  secure  all  the  advantages  possible,  farmers  have  organized  themselves  into  colo- 
nies in  the  several  regions,  and  have  constructed  ditches  from  the  streams  to  supply  the 
needed  water.  The  ditches  from  the  Los  Angeles  River  have  a  total  length  of  72  miles, 
and  bring  water  chiefly  to  the  region  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles.  Two  ditches  are  taken 
from  the  San  Gabriel  River  at  the  point  where  it  leaves  the  mountains.  One  of  these,  the 
Azusa  ditch,  is,  with  its  branches,  about  30  miles  long,  but  its  supply  is  limited.  The 
Duarte  ditch  is  12  miles  long  and  its  supply  is  also  limited. 

From  the  two  branches  of  the  lower  portion  of  the    San  Gabriel,  between  the  Coast 
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Ranpe  and  the  sea,  there  are  at  least  23  ditches  of  more  or  less  importance,  the  largest  of 
which  is  the  Arroyo,  which  is  9  miles  long.  The  beds  of  the  streams  are  so  shallow  that 
water  is  diverted  from  them  without  diflficultv,  by  means  of  sini])le  and  inexpensive  dams 
of  brush  and  sand. 

The  Santa  Ana  River  supplies  water  to  two  important  canals,  as  well  as  to  a  number  of 
small  ones.  The  Anaheim  Canal  is  8  miles  long;  but  much  water  is  lost  in  the  coarse 
sandy  soil,  and  its  banks  are  protected  against  erosion  by  willow  trees. 

The  Cajon  Canal  heads  at  Bedrock  Cailon  in  the  Coast  Range,  and  follows  along  the  face 
of  the  broken  hills  for  8  miles,  before  reaching  the  plateau  overlooking  the  valley.  Its 
total  length  is  14  miles,  and  25  miles  of  main  distributing  ditches  have  been  constructed. 

The  Santa  Ana  Canal  has  a  total  length  of  20.5  miles.  At  8  miles  from  its  head,  it 
divides,  one  ditch  skirting  around  the  rim  of  the  valley,  and  the  other  passing  across  the 
valley  through  Orange,  to  Santa  Ana. 

To  write  about  Los  Angeles  County  is  not  at  all  a  difficult  thing  to  do 
as  regards  matter,  for  the  materials  at  hand  are  very  abundant.  It  may 
be  called  without  in\ndiousness,  the  great  show  county  of  the  State,  and 
probably  has  been  more  written  about  than  any  other  county,  and  probably 
has  attracted  more  attention,  and  is  better  known  outside  the  limits  of  the 
State  than  all  the  other  counties  combined,  with  the  practical  result  that 
a  very  large  immigration  has  been  attracted  toward  it,  giving  it  a  phenom- 
enal growth  and  development  within  a  comparatively  short  time.  Its 
citizens,  many,  if  not  the  most  of  whom,  came  from  the  harsher  climate  of 
the  Eastern  States  and  found  it.  naturally  fell  in  love  with  it,  and  making 
homes  there,  they  put  their  heart  in  their  work  and  made  successes.  They 
brought  with  them  business  thrift  and  practical  sagacity,  and  were  not 
slow  in  appreciating  the  exceptional  advantages  which  the  region  possessed, 
and  were  not  slow  to  spread  far  and  wide  the  knowledge  of  this  new  Gar- 
den of  Eden.  A  land  where  any  man  with  moderate  capacity  and  a  small 
stock  of  patience,  could  gather  oranges  from  his  own  groves,  and  sit  under 
the  shadow  of  magnificent  ^dnes  of  his  own  planting,  and  gather  all  of 
the  fruits  of  the  tropics  in  his  very  own  orchards  and  gardens,  naturally 
inspired  a  large  enthusiasm  in  the  northern  mind,  and  people  from  afar 
came  in  increa.sing  numbers  to  see  for  themselves  the  wonders  of  the  land. 
Travelers  and  tourists  from  all  lands  must  perforce  see  Los  Angeles  and 
its  orange  groves,  and  poets  wrote  of  them  in  most  melodious  numbers, 
and  only  honeyed  words  dropped  from  the  pens  of  correspondents  as  they 
breathed  the  odor  of  orange  blossoms.  As  an  illustration  of  how  the  imagi- 
nations of  men  caught  fire  over  what  was  to  them  a  strange  surprise,  we 
quote  the  words  of  Benjamin  F.  Taylor,  who  wrote  as  follows  a  few  years 
since: 

If  I  were  asked  where  Los  Angeles  is,  I  would  say:  Across  a  desert  without  wearying; 
beyond  a  mountain  without  climbing;  where  heigtits  stand  away  from  it;  where  ocean 
winds  breathe  upon  it;  where  the  golden  lime  hedges  border  it;  where  the  flowers  catch 
fire  with  beauty;  among  the  orange  groves;  beside  the  olive  trees:  where  its  pomegran- 
ates wear  calyx  crowns;  where  the  rigs  of  Smyrna  are  turning;  where  the  bananas  of 
Honolulu  are  blossoming;  where  the  chestnuts  of  Italy  are  dropping;  where  Sicilian 
lemons  are  ripening;  where  the  almond  trees  are  shining;  through  that  alameda  of  wal- 
nuts and  apricots;  through  this  avenue  of  willows  and  poplars;  in  vineyards  six  Sabbath 
days'  journey  across  them ;  in  the  midst  of  a  garden  of  36  square  miles — there  is  Los 
Angeles. 

In  this  manner  this  county  has  received  a  wonderful  amount  of  free 
advertising. 

And  this  is  by  no  means  to  be  deprecated.  Los  Angeles  is  indeed  a 
wonderful  county,  and  hardly  too  much  can  be  said  in  its  praise,  but  it  is 
by  no  means  all  of  California,  and  what  has  been  said  of  it  can  justly  be 
said  of  a  great  many  other  places,  and  it  is  just  as  well  to  caution  some 
people,  they  must  not  come  even  to  Los  Angeles  County  with  minds  all 
aglow  over  the  poetic  descriptions  of  her  marvelous  climate  and  tropical 
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luxuriance  and  expect  life  to  be  one  long  indolent  holiday,  for  such  will 
meet  with  disappointment.  The  same  laws  that  govern  success  elsewhere 
obtain  here,  with  this  difference,  probably, that  nature  will  be  more  kindly 
here,  but  you  must  work  out  your  own  salvation,  and  not  expect  oranges  to 
drop  into  your  mouth  without  an  effort. 

After  this,  perhaps,  we  cannot  do  better  for  our  readers  than  to  give  a 
few  extracts  from  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Los  Angeles  Board  of  Trade, 
in  1884.     In  speaking  of  the  products  of  the  county,  it  says  : 

Corn,  barley,  potatoes,  wheat,  rye,  beans,  alfalfa,  flax,  hemp,  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables 
thrive  here  to  a  remarkable  degree;  its  hams,  bacon,  and  dairy  products  equal  the  best  in 
the  world.  Of  fruits,  the  grape,  pear,  peach,  plum,  nectarine,  cherry,  apricot,  tig,  orange, 
lemon,  lime,  walnut,  and  all  the  small  fruits,  nuts,  and  berries  grow  luxuriantly  and  yield 
largely.  This  is  the  great  orange  section  of  the  State.  The  raising  of  sheep,  cattle,  horses, 
and  hogs  enter  largely  into  the  farm  husbandry  of  Los  Angeles  County.  The  bee  interest 
is  also  very  important,  especially  along  the  foothills  of  the  San  Gabriel  Range  of  moun- 
tains. Wool  and  manufacturing  of  woolen  goods  are  important  and  rapidly  growing 
industries.  Petroleum,  lead,  iron,  copper,  tin,  gold.  sUver,  lime,  granite,  gypsum,  asphal- 
tum,  coal,  borax,  and  salt  abound  in  this  and  neighboring  counties. 

The  importance  of  our  mineral  productions  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  the  three 
counties  of  Los  Angeles,  San  Bernardino,  and  San  Diego  yielded  not  less  than  $4,000,000  in 
1883,  and  it  is  worthy  of  mention  that  the  mineral  is  near  the  surface  in  our  richest  min- 
ing regions,  for  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  while  soda  and  borax  are  found  in  exhaustless 
quantities  like  the  soil  of  the  prairies.  The  supply  of  petroleum  in  Los  Angeles  and  Ven- 
tura Counties  covers  an  area  of  200,000  acres  and  promises  to  yield  as  largely  as  the  oil 
wells  of  Pennsylvania,  in  a  few  years,  the  product  already  being  valued  at  |1,000,000  per 
annum,  and  with  the  utmost  universal  adoption  of  crude  petroleum  as  fuel  for  manufac- 
turing purposes,  the  possibilities  of  this  section  as  a  manufacturing  center  for  the  vast 
quantity  of  articles  which  can  be  made  from  our  products  need  no  further  argument. 

As  an  indication  of  the  capabilities  of  the  county  we  reproduce  the  following  from  the 
same  source : 

The  foUowiug  official  table  taken  from  the  Assessor's  book  shows  the  progress  in  production  of 
Los  Angeles  County  since  1S7S: 


Date. 

Acres 

of 
Vine- 
yard. 

Gallons 

of 
Wine. 

; 

Gallons    ,  Bushels 

of              of 
Brandy.     Beans. 

Acres 
land 
Culti- 
vated. 

No. 

Orange 

Trees 

Bearing. 

Bushels 

of 
Barley. 

I 

Bushels      Bushels 
of                of    . 
Wheat.         Corn. 

Total 
Eailroad, 
Real,  and 
Personal 
Property. 

1878.- 
1880 -_ 
1882  __ 
1883 -_ 

5,850 

6,235 

11,440 

20,000 

1,696,000 
2,019,000 
3.100,000 
4,000,000 

65,000 
85,000 
145,000 
250,000 

29,000 
25,000 
3:^,000 
50,000 

100,350 
130,000 
212,000 
250,000 

103,500 
192,000 
4.50,125 
526,640 

350,600 

590,000 

729,000 

1,000,000 

75,000 

378,000 

1,700,000 

2,000,000 

750,000 

800,000 

1,267,500 

1,.500,000 

$15,700,000 
18,-503,773 
20,809.850 
25,459,098 

Los  Angeles  Valley 

Is  the  most  productive,  probably,  in  the  State,  and  is  destined,  at  no  distant  day,  to  teem 
with  a  dense  population.  This  valley  is  over  50  miles  long  and  about  20  wide,  so  that  it 
contains  1,000  square  miles,  or  640,00(j  acres.  Of  this  land  160,000  may  be  classed  as  grazing, 
160,000  grape  and  tropical  fruit  land,  and  320,(X)0  acres  superior  corn  "lands,  equally  adapted 
for  barley,  rye,  oats,  millet,  potatoes,  hops,  etc.  It  is  estimated  that  at  least  500,000  acres 
of  land  can' be  irrigated.  It  lies  most  favorably  for  purposes  of  irrigation,  being  a  level 
plain  with  a  fall  of  10  feet  jier  mile  in  a  southerly  direction.  Many  very  large  ditches  are 
already  constructed  in  this  valley,  leading  the  water  from  the  rivers,  and  many  are  being 
dug  at  the  present  time.  The  supply  of  artesian  water  in  this  valley  is  also  the  most  pro- 
lific yet  discovered  in  the  State,  flowing  wells  being  obtained  over  an  immense  area  at 
deptlis  ranging  from  40  to  200  feet.  The  soil,  as  a  rule,  is  a  rich,  sandy  loam,  easily  worked 
and  very  productive.  For  richness  of  soil,  variety  of  productions,  favorable  climate,  loca- 
tion, and  in  many  respects  this  is  by  far  the  richest  county  in  Southern  California,  espe- 
cially in  the  production  of  semi-tropical  fruits.  It  is  not  extravagant  to  say  there  are  over 
2,(X)0,000  orange  trees  in  orchard  form  in  this  county. 

As  there  is  a  natural  desire  to  know  something  definite  concerning  the 
cost  and  profits  of  vineyards,  orange  orchards,  and  raisin  culture  in  these 
southern  counties,  this  is  as  good  a  place  as  any  to  afford  the  information  at 
hand,  only  remarking  that  due  allowance  must  be  made  for  fluctuating 
markets,  etc. 
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The  information  following  applies  to  Los  Angeles  County,  but  may  be 
taken  as  a  general  guide: 

Cost  of  Planting  a   Vineyard. 

The  expense  will  be  from  $15  to  $25  per  acre,  the  range  of  price  depend- 
ing on  management,  price  of  cuttings,  and  nature  of  soil.  The  after 
culture  will  be  from  $10  to  $15  an  acre,  and  if  good  care  has  been  taken 
and  a  judicious  selection  of  soil  has  been  made,  a  vineyard  should  pay 
expenses,  or  more,  the  third  year. 

Lands  here  for  vineyards,  with  facilities  for  winter  irrigation,  can  be 
bought  for  from  $50  to  $75  per  acre,  and  lands  without  irrigation  from  $20  to 
$40.  Almost  all  soil  will  grow  grapes,  and  any  soil,  witli  reasonable  qual- 
ity for  fertility,  provided  it  is  loose  and  does  not  bake,  with  no  hardpan 
near  the  surface,  will  be  suitable  for  grape  growing. 

Cost  of  Planting  an  Orange  Orchard  of  10  Acres. 

The  following  figures  are  from  the  very  best  authorities  on  the  subject: 

Cost. 

10  acres  of  land -- -- $1,000 

1,000  trees,  budded  or  seedling - - 750 

Planting  and  caring  for  same  first  season  at  %2b  per  acre 250 

Caring  for  orchard  second  year  at  $15  per  acre 150 

Caring  for  orchard  third  year  at  $15  per  acre - 150 

Caring  for  orchard  fourtH  year  at  $20  per  acre 200 

Caring  for  orchard  fifth  year  at  .$25  per  acre 250 

Other  expenses  incidental  to  work 550 

Total _-._$3,300 

Interest  on  investment 1,000 

Grand  total.--- .-.$4,300 

Receipts. 
The  }deld  and  prices  are  placed  at  the  lowest  possible  estimates: 

Third  year,  crop  scattering  oranges,  a  few  hundred  or  thousand ...Not  counted. 

Fourth  year,  an  average  of  50  oranges  to  the  tree,  50,000  oranges,  at  $20  per  thousand .$1,000 
Fifth  year,  200  oranges  to  the  tree,  200,000  oranges,  $20  per  thousand 4,000 

If  these  prices  are  maintained  the  owner  has  his  investment  all  back 
again  at  the  end  of  five  years,  and  is  ready  to  ship  oranges  in  large  quanti- 
ties every  year  thereafter. 

While  the  newcomer  in  Los  Angeles  County  labors  upon  the  drawback 
of  encountering  higher  prices  for  real  estate  than  those  who  preceded  him, 
he  has  some  compensating  advantages  which  the  pioneers  lacked.  In  the 
first  place,  when  our  earlier  vineyards  and  orange  groves  were  set  out  it 
was  a  haphazard  experiment.  In  the  orange  groves  particularly,  indiffer- 
ence to  the  quality  of  the  fruit  was  a  noticeable  circumstance.  The  new- 
comer now  benefits  by  the  cordially  imparted  experience  of  his  older 
colaborers.  He  can  start  at  once  with  the  Mediterranean  Sweet,  the  Wash- 
ington Navel,  the  Blood  Orange,  and  other  valued  species,  as  to  which  a 
fund  of  very  valuable  information  has  been  collected,  and  whose  cultiva- 
tion will  assure  him  a  much  larger  income  than  the  planting  of  the  com- 
mon varieties. 
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*       Raisin  Cvlture. 

The  raisin  industry  has  leaped  from  the  most  insignificant  to  one  of  the 
most  important.  The  first  shipment  of  raisins  from  Los  Angeles  County 
was  made  in  November,  1880,  from  Santa  Ana,  comprising  about  1,700 
boxes.  The  shipments  for  1882  aggregated  over  25,000  boxes,  and  for  1883 
over  30,000,  a  wonderful  increase,  and  still  this  industry  is  merely  in  its 
infancy.  Our  raisins  are  already  conceded  to  be  equal  to  the  best  Spanish 
Malagas  by  New  York  jobbers,  and  there  will  doubtless  develop  within  the 
next  decade  a  business  in  this  valuable  fruit  exceeding  that  of  the  far 
famed  Malaga  district,  especially  as  the  yield  of  our  wonderfully  rich  and 
virgin  lands  is  from  three  to  four  times  that  of  the  above  section.  A  Euro- 
pean may  feel  loth  to  believe  it,  but  the  statement  is  true,  nevertheless,  that 
there  are  varieties  of  the  grape  growth  in  Los  Angeles  County,  which  yield 
as  high  as  fifteen  tons  to  the  acre. 

The  following  facts  and  figures  regarding  the  cost  and  profits  of  raisin 
culture  were  furnished  by  a  practical  raisin  grower  of  Riverside.  Assum- 
ing that  the  land  has  been  bought,  starting  with  one  year  old  vines,  the 
total  expenses  for  the  first  year  would  be  per  acre: 

680  roots,  1  year  old,  2  cents  each .$13  (jO 

Planting  and  care  of  same 30  00 

Waterforsame 3  ,50 

Staking  and  incidentals 10  00 

Total $57  10 

Labor  and  water,  second  year 25  00 

Returns  after  two  years: 

Third  year,  50  boxes  per  acre,  at  .$1  60 .$80  00 

Fourth  year,  150  boxes 240  00 

Fifth  year,  200  boxes 320  00 

Sixth  year.  2.50  boxes 400  00 

Total -.$1,040  00 

Thus,  in  less  than  six  years,  the  balance  sheet,  in  ordinary  circumstances 
would  stand: 

First  year's  expense... .$57  10 

Five  years,  $25  per  acre 125  00 

Trays,  sweat  boxes,  etc 88  00 

Expense  of  picking,  packing,  etc. 390  00 

Total- _--  $660  10 

Sale  of  raisins,  6  years --- $1,040  00 

Total  expenses,  six  years 660  10 

Net  profits,  six  years - - $379  90 

I  have  put  the  cost  of  labor  at  the  highest  figure,  while  the  price  of 
raisins  is,  perhaps,  lower  than  we  have  reason  to  expect,  and  I  know  of 
growers  who  have  done  much  better  than  that:  for  instance,  one  grower 
sold  615  boxes  from  2  acres  in  about  30  months  from  the  time  of  plant- 
ing, realizing  a  total  of  $1,200.  at  a  cost  of  not  over  $300.  Another  realized 
$600  from  1  acre,  at  a  cost  of  $100  on  an  old  vineyard;  but  these  are,  per- 
haps, rather  more  favorable  instances  than  the  average,  and  it  is  much 
better  to  figure  under  than  over  the  mark. 

The  City  of  Los  Angeles  is  the  county  seat  of  Los  Angeles  County,  and 
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has  a  population  of  35,000.  It  is  reached  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
pany's Los  Angeles  Division  (Pacific  Division),  or  by  Pacific  Coast  steamer 
to  Wilmington,  thence  by  Southern  Pacific  Company's  Wilmington  and 
San  Diego  Branch.     It  is  430  miles  from  San  Francisco. 

The  majority  of  the  city  is  built  on  the  plain  along  the  Los  Angeles 
River.  There  is  a  growing  tendency,  however,  to  the  round  hills  just  to 
the  west,  made  readily  accessible  by  the  two  new  cable  roads,  of  which  the 
city  is  justly  proud.  World  wide  travelers  have  found  no  more  enchant- 
ing view  than  from  these  hilltops.  The  fast  growth  of  Los  Angeles  has 
been  phenomenal— from  11,300  in  1880  to  35,000  in  1885.  _  It  has  the  con- 
ditions of  permanent  growth  as  a  commercial  and  agricultural  center, 
health  resort,  etc.  It  has  the  bulk  of  the  territorial  trade,  a  vast  agricult- 
ural area,  perfect  climate,  superb  scenery,  and  admirable  facilities  for 
manufacturing.  The  public  schools  will  compare  favorably  with  any. 
The  city  has  also  a  big  branch  of  the  State  Normal  School,  a  full  fledged 
university,  with  law,  medical,  and  other  departments,  two  colleges  for 
young  ladies,  several  catholic  colleges,  and  many  private  schools.  The 
city  has  27  churches,  all  denominations  being  represented.  All  branches 
of  business  are  to  be  found  in  Los  Angeles,  but,  from  its  surroundings, 
those  branches  immediately  connected  with  agriculture,  fruit  growing,  and 
viticulture  predominate.  The  city  has  complete  post,  express,  and  tele- 
graph facilities,  and  is  lighted  by  the  electric  light;  18  masts,  each  150 
feet  high,  shed  the  light  upon  the  ''  City  of  the  Angels."  It  supports  some 
10  excellent  newspapers. 

The  present  year  has  been  an  exceptional  one  for  the  growth  and  pros- 
perity of  Los  Angeles  County.  The  great  boom  which  began  in  1880  has 
continued,  and  the  promises  of  the  present  year  are  greater,  in  the  matter 
of  population  and  wealth,  than  any  in  her  past  history.  It  is  estimated 
that  she  was  visited  by  at  least  20,000  tourists  in  1885,  and  the  number 
will  greatly  exceed  this  for  1886.  The  population  of  the  county  was  60,- 
000  in  1884,  and  she  has  now,  probably,  75,000,  and  is  rapidly  increasing. 

The  assessed  property  valuation  for  the  year  1885  was  $39,402,045,  or, 
including  assessed  railway  property,  .$41,932,985. 

Indications  of  progress  are  everywhere  to  be  seen.  In  the  city  new 
buildings  are  going  up  on  every  hand ;  a  cable  road  has  been  built,  another 
is  being  constructed,  and  many  other  improvements  are  in  progress.  In 
the  country  new  colonies,  mostly  composed  of  substantial  citizens  from  the 
East,  are  springing  up  on  every  side.  The  outlook  for  the  entire  county, 
judging  by  the  promises  of  the  present,  is  brighter  than  ever  before. 

MARIPOSA. 

Mariposa  County  is  triangular  in  shape,  with  its  north  side  bounded  by 
Tuolumne,  its  south  by  Fresno,  and  Merced  lying  at  its  western  base.  It 
is  perhaps  principally  remarkable  as  containing  the  Yosemite  Valley,  but 
this  fact,  though  it  attracts  a  host  of  visitors  and  tourists,  who  all  leave 
some  money  behind  them,  has  little  to  do  with  the  position  of  Mariposa  as 
an  important  county  of  California.  It  has  an  area  of  1,560  square  miles, 
divided  as  follows:  Lower  foothills,  530  square  miles;  higher  foothills  and 
Sierra  Mountains,  1,030  square  miles. 

The  county  reaches  eastward  from  the  edge  of  the  San  Joaquin  Plains 
across  the  foothills  far  into  the  Sierra  Mountains,  its  altitude  thus  varying 
from  about  300  to  from  10,000  to  13,000  feet,  that  of  Mount  Dana  being 
13,227  feet.  The  largest  stream  of  the  county  is  the  Merced  River,  which 
rises  on  the  extreme  east  and  flows  westward  to  the  plain. 
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On  the  south,  Chowchilla  River  forms  part  of  the  boundary  between  this 
and  Fresno  County,  while  numerous  smaller  streams  tlow  westward  into 
Merced  County.  The  eastern  part  is  timbered  with  pine,  spruce,- and 
cedar,  the  central  with  oak  and  pine,  while  the  western  is  sparsely  tim- 
bered, and  the  extreme  west  is  almost  timberless. 

The  most  prominent  point  of  interest  in  the  count3%  as  before  remarked, 
is  the  celebrated  Yosemite  Valley,  situated  on  the  east  at  an  elevation  of 
4,060  feet  above  the  sea.  The  valley  proper  is  about  eight  miles  long  and 
from  one  half  to  one  mile  wide,  the  greatest  breadth  being  three  miles. 

The  Merced  river  flows  through  it,  while  on  either  side  are  very  high 
cliffs,  rising  in  places  thousands  of  feet  above  the  valle\\  On  the  lower 
mountain  slopes  and  in  the  valley  are  groves  of  pine,  with  some  oak.  wil- 
low, and  Cottonwood. 

The  famous  valley  has  been  so  often  described  and  illustrated  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  it  in  this  connection.  The  mountainous  portion 
of  the  county,  too  high  and  broken  for  cultivation,  extends  westward  to 
within  a  few  miles  of  Mariposa,  the  county  seat.  A  region  of  foothills  of 
from  2,000  to  4,000  feet  altitude  then  crosses  the  county  from  northwest  to 
southeast,  and  reaches  westward  about  15  miles  beyond  the  county  seat 
and  into  the  southern  part  of  the  county. 

It  is  hilly  and  broken,  interspersed  with  prominent  mountain  chains, 
and  is  well  timbered  with  pine  and  oak,  the  source  of  supply  for  the  min- 
ing camps  of  the  region.  Very  little  farming  is  done  in  this  part  of  the 
county,  except  on  a  small  scale  in  the  valleys.  The  extreme  western  part 
is  more  level,  its  hills  being  susceptible  of  cultivation,  and  is  but  sparsely 
timbered  with  white  and  blue  oaks. 

The  soil  of  the  hills  is  mostly  a  reddish  clay,  that  of  the  valleys  or  lower 
lands  being  chiefly  a  dark  loam,  with  red  subsoil.  Some  farming  is  done 
in  the  lower  foothill  region,  small  grain,  fruits,  and  vegetables  being  pro- 
duced. The  county  is,  however,  chiefly  engaged  in  mining,  and  the  sup- 
plies are  produced  mosth'  for  home  consumption. 

Lumbering  is  also  carried  on  in  the  higher  foothills  and  mountain  region. 

A  portion  of  the  county  is  covered  by  the  celebrated  (or  notorious) 
Fremont  or  Las  Mariposa  Grant,  the  litigation  concerning  which  has  been 
fruitful  of  much  evil  to  the  county,  and  the  unsettled  condition  of  which 
property  has  greatly  militated  against  the  prosperity  and  development  of 
the  great  mineral  wealth  buried  in  her  mountain  sides. 

Happih',  however,  for  all  concerned,  the  litigation  concerning  this  grant 
has  now  been  settled,  and  the  rich  mines  within  its  limits  will  now  prob- 
ably be  worked.  And  when  this  is  done,  and  the  great  number  of  other 
valuable  mines  within  the  county  are  in  active  operation,  Mariposa  County 
will  be  one  of  the  liveliest  and  most  prosperous  counties  in  the  State. 
Several  quartz  mills  have  been  built  within  the  past  two  3'ears.  and  more 
are  contemplated;  and  all  are  looking  forward  to  greater  actixnty  in  the 
mining  region  than  has  ever  been  known  in  her  past  history.  One  writer 
says  that  the  people  of  the  county  hope  to  receive  immense  benefits  from 
the  control  of  the  Yosemite  travel,  and  that  what  the  people  want  is  a  road 
up  the  ]\Ierced  River  to  the  valley.  B}'  this  route  there  will  be  but  one 
day's  staging.  The  county,  if  it  has  an  eye  to  its  own  interests,  will  build 
the  road  and  make  it  free  of  tolls;  but  if  it  does  not  it  will  be  built  b}' 
private  capital.  There  is  no  scheme  in  the  State  that  will  so  surely  pay 
large  returns  on  the  money  invested  as  will  the  building  of  this  road,  the 
reasons  for  which  are  obvious:  the  road  can  be  traveled  every  day  in  the 
year;  the  staging  will  be  reduced  from  two  days  to  one  day.  with  a  conse- 
quent decrease  of  expenses  to  the  traveler.     When  the  road  is  built  per- 
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sons  of  moderate  means  can  afford  to  go  to  Yosemite;  the  demand  for 
produce  will  make  a  market  for  farmers,  and  the  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs 
raised  in  the  county  will  be  consumed  by  the  ^^sitors  to  Yosemite. 

Mariposa,  the  county  seat,  lies  145  miles  southeast  of  Sacramento,  185 
miles  easterly  of  San  Francisco,  110  miles  easterly  of  Stockton,  and  45  miles 
northeasterly  (via  stage  road)  from  Merced,  a  station  of  the  Visalia  Division 
of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  and  contains  a  population  of  about  500. 
It  supports  two  good  papers,  churches  and  schools,  and  enjoys  a  measur- 
able prosperity,  and  is  patiently  waiting  for  better  times,  when  the  county's 
ship  comes  in  richly  laden  with  gold  and  silver  from  her  many  mines. 

The  population  of  the  county  is  estimated  to  be  6,000,  an  increase  of 
1,000  since  1884.  The  cause  of  the  increase  in  population  is  the  throwing 
open  to  settlement  of  a  large  area  of  Government  land,  many  thousands  of 
acres  having  been  preempted  during  the  year,  while  there  are  yet  many 
good  locations  open  to  settlement.  The  taxable  property  increased  from 
$1,633,486,  in  1884,  to  '$1,674,483,  in  1885,  a  very  fair  showing  considering 
the  dull  year.  The  generous  rains  have  started  the  grass  to  growing 
nicely;  and  the  outlook  for  farmers  and  cattle  raisers  is  exceedingly  bright 
for  the  year  1886. 

We  see  by  the  Assessor's  report  for  1884  that  Mariposa  County  had  6,737 
horned  cattle,  young  and  old ;  252  mules,  8,582  goats,  8,923  hogs,  63,028 
sheep.  The  grape  and  fruit  interests  are  at  present  insignificant;  but  she 
is  capable  of  producing  fine  wines  and  raisins  in  great  abundance,  and 
surely  will  some  day. 

MARIN. 

For  the  following  description  and  statistical  information  concerning 
Marin  County,  w^e  are  indebted  to  the  splendid  holiday  number  of  "The 
Marin  County  Tocsin."  published  at  San  Rafael,  by  J.  H.  Wilkins.  We 
had  accumulated  quite  a  store  of  information  about  the  county,  with  a 
\new  to  this  special  work,  besides  having  a  good  deal  of  personal  knowl- 
edge of  the  general  topography  and  special  features  of  the  county,  but  the 
paper  in  the  "Tocsin"  is  such  an  admirable  one,  and  so  thoroughly  au- 
thentic and  exhaustive,  that  we  have  no  hesitation  in  making  use  of  it  for 
these  columns,  as  the  very  best  and  most  reliable  descriptive  and  histor- 
ical resume  to  date  that  we  have  seen.  It  can  be  relied  on.  The  author 
says: 

Marin  County  is  a  peninsula  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  line  of  Sonoma 
County,  on  the  east  by  the  Bays  of  San  Francisco  and  San  Pablo,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  extreme  southern  extremity  faces  the 
Golden  Gate,  beyond  which  the  City  of  San  Francisco  is  distant  about 
three  miles.  Its  geographical  advantages  can  be  appreciated  at  a  glance. 
Situated  on  the  highway  over  wdiich  the  commerce  of  the  great  undevel- 
oped north  must  pass  and  find  a  terminus,  it  must  one  day  be  the  center 
of  great  business  interests.  Its  immediate  proximity  to  the  metropolis  of 
the  Pacific  Coast,  also  coupled  with  the  attractions  of  climate  and  scenery, 
have  already  both  given  it  extensive  introduction  to  settlers  and  made  it  a 
favorite  place  for  suburban  residence.  Its  area,  in  round  numbers,  is  about 
350,000  acres,  or  a  little  less  than  600  square  miles. 

Physical  Feahires. 

Except  along  the  northern  border,  iSIarin  County  is  inclosed  by  the  waters 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Bays  of  San  Francisco  and  San  Pablo.  It 
is  deeply  indented  by  Richardson,  Bolinas,  Drake's,  Limantour,  and  To- 
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males  Bays,  their  tortuous  outlines  giving  a  coast  boundary  of  several  hun- 
dred miles.  Richardson  Bay  alone  affords  navigation  for  vessels  of  great 
burden,  although  Tomales  Bay  can  be  entered  by  ships  of  20  feet  draught. 
For  all  smaller  crafts,  such  as  are  required  for  the  not  very  extensive  coast 
trade,  the  above  mentioned  inlets  give  safe  and  ample  facilities.  Along 
the  seaboard  there  is  no  place  distant  even  as  far  as  10  miles  from  a  ship- 
ping point  to  the  San  Francisco  markets. 

The  county  is,  like  its  sisters  along  the  Pacific,  a  region  of  low  hills  and 
complex  ridges,  not  10  per  cent  being  what  might  be  classed  as  level  land. 
Mount  Tamalpais  is  the  only  peak  that  rises  to  the  dignity  of  a  mountain, 
but  the  high  backbone  that  sweeps  up  and  down  the  coast  from  its  sum- 
mit is  of  an  altitude  of  nearly  2,000  feet  for  its  whole  length  of  about  40 
miles.  It  is  this  great  natural  barrier  that  effectually  defends  the  interior 
of  Marin  from  harsh  ocean  winds  and  fogs  and  gives  it  a  climate  equiva- 
lent to  that  of  Greece,  a  little  cooled. 

Along  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  a  stretch  of  salt  marsh 
land  extends  with  few  breaks  from  Point  Tiburon  to  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  county.  About  25,000  acres  is  included  in  lands  of  this  descrip- 
tion. Successful  experiments  on  a  large  scale  have  demonstrated  that 
such  land  can  be  reclaimed  at  a  comparatively  insignificant  expense,  and 
in  a  few  years  the  entire  property  of  this  description  will  be  converted  into 
tillable  meadows.  Aside  from  the  salt  marsh,  valley  land  proper  forms  a 
small  percentage  of  the  county,  but  what  there  is  rivals,  if  it  does  not  sur- 
pass in  productiveness,  any  in  the  State. 

Although  still  supplied  with  timber  for  the  ordinary  domestic  and  home 
purposes,  Marin  County  was  once  far  more  heavily  wooded  than  it  is  to-day. 
During  the  early  days,  when  lumber  was  almost  worth  its  weight  in  gold 
dust,  the  most  accessible  forests  that  clustered  along  the  great  Tamalpais 
ridge  were  stripped  off  to  aid  in  building  the  empire  city  of  the  west. 
There  are  now  only  two  forest  tracts  of  any  extent  untouched — through 
the  Lagunitas  Canon  and  on  Point  Reyes — aggregating  about  15,000  acres. 
This  is,  of  course,  exclusive  of  chaparral  tracts  and  other  stunted  growth, 
of  which  there  is  as  much  more. 

About  four  fifths  of  Marin  County  drains  into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The 
line  of  watershed  may  be  thus  defined:  Draw  an  imaginary  line  begin- 
ning at  Lime  Point,  near  Saucelito,  and  follow  the  ridge  to  the  south  of 
what  is  known  as  Big  Lagoon  Caiion  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Tamalpais. 
From  the  summit  of  Tamalpais  continue  the  line  along  the  ridge  which 
divides  the  Lagunitas  country  from  the  land  lying  to  the  north  and  east, 
cross  the  summit  of  White's  Hill  and  pass  over  the  low  point  in  the  ridge 
under  which  the  North  Pacific  Coast  Railroad  has  constructed  its  tunnel. 
Thence  ascend  to  the  summit  of  Loma  Alta.  Thence  produce  the  line  to 
the  point  where  the  Miller  Valley  road  crosses  the  ridge  near  Big  Rock. 
Follow  the  ridge  northerly  that  divides  the  Nicasio  Creek  system  from  the 
drainage  to  the  east.  This  would  reach  the  headwaters  of  San  Antonio 
Creek  on  the  Sonoma  County  boundary.  All  water  falling  to  the  east  of 
this  line  flows  into  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco.  All  water  falling  to  the  west 
of  this  line  would  flow  into  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

There  are  no  rivers  within  the  limits  of  Marin.  The  largest  stream  is 
the  Lagunitas  or  Paper  Mill  Creek,  which,  while  not  navigable,  affords  a 
fine  water  pTiwer,  except  during  the  few  months  of  the  dry  season. 

It  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  work  to  enter  into  a  scientific  disserta- 
tion as  to  the  geology  of  Marin  County.  The  rock  formation  is  principally 
metamorphic  sandstone,  and  cretaceous  rock,  of  a  porphyritic  type,  much 
decomposed.     From  Novato,  northward,  there  are  extensive  croppings  of 
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excellent  basalt.  Slates  and  shales  are  not  uncommon.  Quartz  ledges, 
carrying  appreciable  quantities  of  the  precious  metals,  are  found  on  Mount 
Tamalpais  and  its  spurs,  but  attempts  to  work  them  to  an  advantage  have 
not  been  successful. 

Traces  of  almost  all  the  other  valuable  metals  have  also  been  discovered. 
Towards  Tomales  Point,  at  the  extremity  of  Point  Reyes,  the  formation  is 
granite.  Near  the  village  of  Olema  there  are  beds  of  limestone  sufficiently 
rich  to  have  justified  the  operation  of  several  kilns  for  burning  lime. 

The  Climate  Classified. 

Marin  County  has  two  distinct  climates,  that  may  be  classified,  in  gen- 
eral terms,  as  the  ocean  coast  cHmate,  and  the  inland  climate.  They  differ 
from  each  other  to  an  extent  that  can  hardly  be  realized,  when  it  is  known 
that  these  great  atmospheric  variations  are  only  separated  by  a  shallow 
mountain  range,  not  more  than  two  or  three  miles  across. 

The  Coast  Climate. 

The  ocean  coast  climate  has  about  the  same  general  features  as  charac- 
terize that  of  the  entire  northern  seaboard  of  California.  While  mild  and 
uniform,  most  localities  are  exposed  to  the  sweeping  winds  from  the  ocean, 
and  to  heavy  fogs.  This  is  not  an  ideal  climate,  according  to  the  author- 
ities; neither  is  it  one  specially  sought  for  by  those  seeking  permanent 
homes.  All  the  same,  the  results  are  good,  if  the  pudding  is  to  be  judged 
by  the  eating.  In  all  California  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  more  robust, 
vigorous,  and  healthier  looking  samples  of  men  and  women  than  these  very 
same  people,  who  live  contented  among  the  winds  and  fogs  of  the  Marin 
County  coast.  To  other  forms  of  animal  life,  the  region  is  still  more  kindly. 
It  is  the  paradise  of  the  butter  maker,  the  favored  home  of  our  dear  old 
friend,  the  cow.  Here,  among  the  flowers  and  green  grass,  that  last  into 
the  autumn  long  after  the  rest  of  California  had  yielded  to  the  remorseless 
sun  of  summer,  those  wonderful  results  in  dairying  are  accomplished,  that 
have  excited  the  incredulity  of  our  brothers  in  the  East.  Here,  too,  is 
developing  a  splendid  breed  of  horses,  that  bids  fair  to  compete  success- 
fully with  the  great  blue  grass  stock  of  Kentucky.  It  has  been  noted  by 
scientists,  that  where  horses  and  cattle  thrive,  there,  also,  will  man  reach  a 
high  development.  But  this  will  be  more  fully  discussed  under  another 
head. 

The  Inland  Climate. 

The  inland  climate  is  a  thing  apart.  It  represents  one  of  those  strange 
and  sudden  climatic  transformations  that  amaze  the  traveler  on  the  Pacific 
Slope.  Isolated  from  the  coast  by  the  lofty  ridge  of  Mount  Tamalpais, 
yet  still  sensitive  slightly  to  the  tempering  influence  of  the  ocean,  it  is  at 
once  defended  against  wind  and  fog,  and  not  subject  to  the  torrid  heats  of 
summer,  that  embitter  existence  farther  in  the  interior.  Its  great  impor- 
tance as  a  sanitarium  has  been  recognized  from  the  date  of  the  earliest 
occupation  bv  the  Spanish. 

The  climate  of  San  Rafael  Valley  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  that  of  the 
entire  interior  section  of  Marin.  It  has  been  likened  to  the  cHmate  of 
almost  every  noted  resort  in  the  Old  World  and  New,  but,  nevertheless,  it 
differs  fromall  in  some  essential  particular  which,  although  never  formu- 
lated, nevertheless  has  an  active  existence.  Many  localities  correspond 
15" 
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with  it  nearly  in  average  temperature,  variations  of  temperature,  humidity,, 
average  number  of  cloudy  days,  and  other  similar  conditions,  but  there 
is  likewise  this  subtle  quality  in  the  air,  that  has  escaped  the  analysis  of 
the  closest  observer,  that  distinguishes  it  from  any  other  climate  on  the 
coast.  Whatever  it  may  be,  it  makes  the  mere  fact  of  existence  a  pleasure, 
dulls  the  edge  of  care,  and  gives  to  society  a  degree  of  local  attachment  to 
the  soil  remarkable  in  so  young  a  community.  Those  who  settle  come  to 
stay.  Many  owe  their  residence  to  a  mere  visit,  and  look  back  with  won- 
der at  the  fatalistic  power  that  held  and  holds  them  fast  among  the  hills 
and  valleys  of  Marin.  The  writer's  family  first  saw  San  Rafael  in  1863,. 
and  the  sojourn  was  positively  limited  to  two  days.  That  was  nearly 
tAventy-three  years  ago.     Those  two  days  lasted  remarkably  well. 

The  growth,  almost  the  existence  of  San  Rafael,  is  due  to  its  climate. 
Commercially  and  geographically,  it  is  not  the  natural  site  for  a  very  con- 
siderable town.  It  is  not  situated  so  as  to  be  the  shipping  or  distributing 
point  for  an  extensive  territory.  Its  development  is  wholly  ascribable  to 
the  above  cause.  Twenty  years  ago  it  contained  not  above  200  inhab- 
itants. Now  its  population  is  very  close  to,  if  it  does  not  exceed,  4,000, 
and  its  reputation  has  been  gained  by  the  secure,  steady,  and  best  means 
of  the  merit  that  forces  recognition.  It  has  never  been  advertised  or  writ- 
ten up.  While  Los  Angeles,  Santa  Barbara,  San  Diego,  Santa  Cruz,  and 
other  ambitious  resorts  were  flooding  the  earth  with  circus  poster  puffs 
about  orange  groves,  balmy  skies,  and  the  moral  certainty  of  getting  rich 
in  a  hurry  in  their  glorious  climes,  San  Rafael  and  Marin  County  have 
been  content  to  let  the  world  find  them  out  by  itself.  It  has  literally 
made  no  eflfort  to  go  ahead  by  hothouse  and  forcing  bed  methods.  Yet, 
as  before  stated,  it  now  contains  a  population  of  4,000  souls,  and  has 
become  the  home  of  many  of  the  richest,  ablest,  and  most  distinguished 
citizens  of  the  State. 

Organization. 

Marin  was  one  of  the  counties  originally  organized  by  the  Monterey  Con- 
vention. It  is  said  to  have  been  named  after  a  redoubtable  buck  who 
reigned  over  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  vicinity  when  the  Mission  at  San 
Rafael  was  established.  During  its  early  political  life  the  county  labored 
under  more  than  ordinary  difficulties.  There  were  no  roads  worthy  the 
name.  Up  to  1854  only  two  Post  Offices  had  been  established.  There  was 
no  accurate  map  on  which  to  base  a  property  assessment,  a  great  uncer- 
taint}^  existed  as  to  the  Spanish  grant  land  titles,  and  several  defalcations 
by  officers  occurred  that  almost  stopped  the  wheels  of  government.  But 
gradually  affairs  crystallized  into  civilized  shape.  About  1855,  the  great 
possibilities  of  Marin  County  as  a  field  for  dairying  began  to  be  appre- 
ciated. Experienced  farmers  from  the  East  settled  in  great  numbers. 
Thousands  of  acres  that  hitherto  had  been  utilized  only  for  raising  bands 
of  wild  Spanish  cattle,  were  cut  up  into  tracts  of  convenient  size  and 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  butter  making.  Between  1855  and  1863,  Marin 
County,  outside  of  the  towns,  received  the  greatest  accessions  to  its  popu- 
lation. Some  sections  were  very  nearly  as  populous  over  20  years  ago  as 
they  are  to-day.  The  reason  lies  on  the  surface,  and  is  found  in  an  unu- 
sual attachment  to  the  soil.  Farmers  who  have  established  homes  in  Marin 
look  upon  them  with  almost  a  father's  tenderness.  The  very  thought  of  dis- 
posing of  them,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  seems  like  a  sacrilege  to  the  old 
resident.  We  could  name  many  who  could  not  be  bought  or  bribed  on 
any  terms  to  sell  their  farms.  A  column  could  be  filled  with  the  names  of 
those  who  arrived  within  the  above  period,  who  subsequently  became  prom- 
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iuent  in  public  affairs  and  material  prosperity.  The  first  attempt  at  man- 
ufacturing was  begun  in  1855,  by  Mr.  S.  P.  Taylor,  who  constructed  and 
put  into  operation  a  paper  mill  on  Lagunitas  Creek,  of  which  more  will  be 
said  hereafter.  Tike  other  notable  enterprises  of  all  descriptions,  it  will 
be  mentioned  under  a  distinct  head. 

Several  very  ambitious  land  speculations  were  set  on  foot  during  the 
early  davs  that  did  not  have  a  successful  outcome.  These  were  principally 
directed'  to  building  up  a  rival  city  to  San  Francisco.  One  of  them  was 
IMarin  ('ity,  occupying — on  paper — the  entire  territory  of  Point  San  Quen- 
tin.  The  only  tangible  result  of  this  enterprise  was  the  location  there  of 
the  California  State  Prison.  The  largest  city  that  ever  existed — in  the 
brain  of  man — was  Saucelito.  Although  it  can  never  realize  the  dreams  of 
its  projector,  still,  it  has  become  in  late  years  a  very  lively  suburb  of  the 
metropolis.  California  City  and  Corte  Madera  City  are  not  to  be  laughed 
at — when  their  maps  alone  are  considered.  Several  quite  extensive  settle- 
ments in  the  timber  cutting  days,  as  Lagunitas  and  Corte  Madera,  have 
disappeared  altogether.  The  year  1861  was  marked  by  the  issue  of  the 
first  copy  of  the  "  Marin  County  Journal,"  under  the  auspices  of  Jerome  A. 
Barney,  son  of  the  above  mentioned  pioneer.  If  the  writer  was  the  editor 
and  proprietor  of  the  •'Journal,"  as  he  is  of  the  "Tocsin,"  he  would  unhes- 
itating assert  that  the  great  progress  made  by  the  county  since  the  date  of 
its  publication,  was  due  solely  and  entirely  to  his  efforts.  Certain  it  is,  that 
from  that  time  on  Marin  began  to  progress  along  the  right  lines.  Nearly 
every  substantial  improvement  of  a  public  nature — roads,  bridges,  schools, 
and  other  public  buildings,  drainage  systems,  bulkheads,  waterworks,  gas- 
works, and  traveling  facilities,  are  things  that  came  after  1861. 

In  1863.  San  Rafael  first  came  into  notice  as  a  possible  place  for  subur- 
ban residences  for  persons  doing  business  in  San  Francisco.  The  many 
distinguished  friends  of  Mr.  Chas.  Fairfax,  who  never  wearied  of  visiting 
his  beautiful  and  hospitable  home,  had  given  the  -\dcinity  a  certain  repu- 
tation, but  the  entire  isolation  of  the  place  forbade  anything  beyond  a 
sojourn  for  a  few  days.  The  establishment  of  a  ferry  to  San  Quentin  and  a 
connecting  stage  line  removed  this  difficulty  in  a  measure.  Although  the 
journey  from  San  Francisco  to  San  Rafael  was  even  then  long  and  weari- 
some enough  to  satisfy  the  devil,  there  were  still  some  who  were  sufficiently 
attracted  to  subject  themselves  to  the  great  necessary  inconvenience  of  daily 
trips  to  San  Francisco.  Among  the  first,  were  Alexander  Forbes  and  Henry 
Wilkins,  with  their  families,  in  I860.  S.  V.  Smith  and  John  H.  Saunders 
followed  the  succeeding  year.  J.  D.  Walker,  M.  J.  O'Connor,  G.  S.  Has- 
kell, Henry  McCrea,  Adolph  Mailliard,  Dr.  F.  A.  Holman,  Richard  Berry, 
Hall  McAllister,  and  many  others,  swelled  the  tide.  The  movement  was 
important  in  more  than  a  local  aspect.  The  property  owners  of  San  Rafael, 
seeing  a  market  for  their  land  at  figures  that  had  never  before  been  con- 
templated, were  not  slow  to  do  their  best  in  the  way  of  enterprise.  Hotels 
were  built,  the  Shorts  opened  up  and  improved  the  fine  tract  that  bears 
their  name,  streets  were  laid  out  in  all  directions,  and  vast  efforts  made  to 
improve  the  traveling  faciHties,  resulting  first  in  a  turnpike  road  and  sub- 
sequently in  a  short  railway  to  San  Quentin.  Mark  the  consequences.  _  A 
million  and  a  half  dollars  were  added  to  the  county  assessment  roll,  which 
permitted  the  construction  of  many  imperative  improvements  without  extra 
taxation  on  the  county  at  large,  and  which  justified  the  people  in  issuing 
bonds  to  build  one  of  the  handsomest  Court  Houses  in  the  State.  The  exist- 
ence of  the  prosperous  little  town  drew  the  attention  of  capitalists  to  Marin. 
It  was  one  of  the  main  factors  that  induced  the  construction  of  the  North 
Pacific  Coast  Railroad,  now  so  indispensable  to  farmer  and  shipper.     It 
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attracted  Wm.  T.  Coleman,  with  his  great  capital,  liberal  ideas,  and  princely 
improvements.  Much  praise  is  due  the  little  band  that  braved  the  horrors 
of  scow  and  stage  to  have  a  suburban  residence  in  San  Rafael. 

An  Active  Period. 

Perhaps  the  most  active  epoch  in  the  county's  development  was  from 
1870  to  1876.  Mr.  W.  J.  Miller  was  elected  Assembh-man  in  1869,  and 
his  term  proved  one  of  great  benefit  to  the  public.  Among  other  useful 
measures  whose  passage  he  secured  was  one  providing  for  a  system  of  new 
roads  in  various  parts  of  the  county.  Although  not  completed  till  a  much 
later  date,  they  were  finally  of  vast  value  in  opening  up  the  resources  of 
the  county.  In  1872  the  present  splendid  Court  House  was  erected. 
Bonds  were  issued  for  its  construction  to  the  extent  of  -too.OOO.  the  county's 
first  funded  debt.  This  year  also  saw  the  completion  of  William  T.  Cole- 
man's splendid  waterworks  on  Tamalpais  that  supply  San  Rafael  and  San 
Quentin  Prison.  The  North  Pacific  Coast  Railroad  was  also  commenced 
in  1872,  although  it  was  not  completed  until  three  years  afterwards.  In 
1874  the  town  of  San  Rafael  was  duly  incorporated,  necessitating  impor- 
tant public  improvements  there.  Wm.  T.  Coleman,  too.  was  actively 
working  out  his  plan  for  developing  his  magnificent  estate,  then  recenth- 
purchased.  All  these  extensive  works  naturally  carried  prosperity  with 
them.  Marin  was  flourishing  preeminenth'.  while  the  balance  of  Califor- 
nia was  suffering  a  season  of  unmitigated  depression. 

Dairying. 

It  may  be  truthfully  stated  that  the  surface  has  barely  been  scratched 
in  developing  the  resources  of  Marin  County.  The  farmers  have  hitherto 
been  men  of  one  idea,  and  that  idea  is  dairpng.  The  county  is  so  admi- 
rably suited  for  this  industry,  the  profits  have  been  so  large  and  uniform, 
and  the  process  is  so  slightly  exhaustive  to  the  soil,  that  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  dairy  interests  have  overshadowed  all  others.  Butter  making  has 
become  almost  a  hereditary  instinct  with  the  people  of  Marin.  The  son 
drops  into  the  father's  method  of  making  a  livelihood  unquestioningly  and 
as  a  matter  of  course.  The  common  saj-ing.  "  Nothing  raises  a  mortgage 
like  a  cow,"  surmounted  with  a  bo^-ine  cut.  would  make  a  most  appropriate 
crest  for  the  county. 

The  Assessor's  returns  for  1885  show  that  there  were  23.101  milch  cows 
in  Marin,  and  probabW  some  few  escaped  his  eagle  eye.  There  were,  in 
addition,  4,310  calves.  4*454  stock  cattle,  and  36  thoroughbred  bulls.  Placing 
the  average  butter  product  per  cow  at  the  low  estimate  of  175  pounds  per 
annum  (well  informed  dairymen  have  assured  us  that  it  vrill  largely  exceed 
this),  and  multiphdng  by  the  number  of  milch  cows,  we  have  4.112,500 
pounds  of  butter  representing  the  yearly  output  of  the  county.  This  is 
sold  in  San  Francisco  at  a  price  that  will  probably  average  over  25  cents 
a  pound.  The  dairymen  of  Marin  have  thus  a  gross  annual  income  from 
butter  alone  that  will  approximate  .$1,000,000.  Other  items  come  in  to 
cancel  the  expense  account.  Every  dairy  has  a  drove  of  pigs,  which  are 
fed  principally  on  sour  skimmed  milk,  besides  poultr}'  of  all  descriptions. 
There  are  6,7i6  hogs  in  the  county  that  the  Assessor  knows  of.  and.  with 
the  family  instincts  of  these  interesting  animals,  their  numbers  are  rapidly 
turned  over.  We  know  of  many  dairymen  who  pay  help  hire,  taxes,  and 
the  regular  current  expenses  from  sales  of  hogs  and  poultry,  leaving  the 
receipts  from  butter  clear.    The  valleys  yield  an  abundance  of  the  finest  hay 
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to  feed  stock  during  the  short  transition  period  from  the  dry  season  of  siim- 
uier  to  the  rainy  season  of  winter.  Not  more  than  sufficient  hay,  however, 
is  raised  for  home  consumption.  The  bottoms  also  produce  immense  beets, 
pumpkins,  sorghum,  and  other  garden  truck,  which  is  used  to  mitigate  in 
a  degree  the  monotony  of  dry  food  during  four  months  of  the  year.  With 
these  little  attentions  to  her  personal  comfort,  the  cow  is  entirely  satisfied, 
[n  the  East  it  is  necessary  to  house  the  cattle  during  Avinter  in  well  con- 
structed, hard  finished  barns,  and  often  the  great  cold  compels  maintaining 
hot  stove  fires  in  the  stables.  In  Marin  the  cows  stay  out  all  night  during 
the  entire  wdnter,  and  would  consider  it  an  insult  to  their  independence  if 
they  were  locked  up  in  close,  uncomfortable,  bad  smelling  barns. 

Pasturage. 

The  pasturage  is  entirelv  of  the  wild,  native  species  of  grass.  On  the 
l^oint  Reyes  section  there  is  a  peculiar  growth  popularly  known  as  bunch 
grass  from  its  clump-like  form.  The  roots  are  very  deep,  penetrating  to 
the  interior  moisture  of  the  earth  even  in  the  heart  of  summer.  With  this 
and  the  fogs  that  prevail  almost  every  morning  along  the  ocean  coast,  the 
section  very  seldom  presents  the  desiccated  appearance  that  marks  Cali- 
fornia during  the  months  of  June,  July,  August,  and  September.  The 
roots,  certainly,  never  die,  and  it  is  from  them  that  the  grass  is  reproduced, 
rather  than  from  the  seed.  It  possesses  an  unusual  butter-making  strength. 
On  Point  Reyes  there  are  dairymen  who  claim  to  make  as  high  as  250 
pounds  of  butter  to  the  cow  per  year.  The  flavor  and  enduring  qualities  of 
this  butter  have  given  it  a  reputation  that  extends  over  the  whole  Pacific 
(Joast.  It  may  be  partly  due  to  the  skill  and  intelligence  of  the  dairymen, 
who  are  a  remarkably  able  class  of  men,  but  climate  and  pasturage  are 
extensive  factors  in  the  results.  Certain  it  is  that  the  advertisement, "  Point 
Reyes  butter  for  sale  here,"  can  be  found  outside  the  grocery  stores  for 
hundreds  of  miles  beyond  the  place  where  that  butter  was  made.  By 
special  care  in  the  manufacture,  and  by  packing  in  a  peculiar  way,  it  is 
preserved  for  months  wdth  all  the  delicacy  of  flavor  that  it  possessed  when 
fresh  from  the  churn.  In  the  interior  sections,  the  pasturage  is  largely  wild 
oats,  that  domestic  oats  differs  from  in  very  slight  particulars.  It  is  a  rich, 
luxuriant  growth  that  cattle  take  to  with  great  avidity,  and  which  yields  a 
return  in  butter  that  is  almost  equal  to  that  from  Point  Reyes  bunch  grass. 

The  cool  climate  and  abundant  vegetation  of  Marin  are  advantages 
that  other  butter  producing  sections  of  the  State  do  not  possess.  The 
southern  counties,  like  San  Luis  Obispo,  are  too  warm.  The  product  is  apt 
to  run  to  oil  in  the  working.  Other  counties  possessing  a  similar  climate, 
are  not  blessed  with  open  hills  and  valleys  suited  to  pasturing  stock.  Hence 
the  butter  of  Marin  commands  a  very  considerably  higher  price  in  the 
San  Francisco  market  than  that  produced  elsewhere.  Great  quantities  are 
contracted  for,  year  in,  year  out,  by  the  great  hotels  at  top  figures.  Large 
shipments  are  also  made  to  wealthy  families  who  keep  open  house.  All 
leading  dealers  make  it  a  specialty,  and  by  those  who  can  afford  to  pay  a 
rather  stiff  price  for  the  article,  it  is  universally  sought. 

Rentals. 

Almost  half  Marin  County  is  owned  by  less  than  a  dozen  individuals. 
This  vast  area  is  divided  into  farms  of  convenient  size,  stocked  with  cows, 
equipped  with  buildings,  horses,  etc.,  and  rented.  The  usual  rule  is  to 
make  out  leases  for  so  much  a  cow.     About  $25  per  cow  is  near  the  ruling 
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price,  varying  slightly  with  different  conditions.  Of  course,  the  necessary 
land  for  pasturage  is  included,  from  6  to  10  acres  to  the  cow.  Rents  are 
usually  made  in  the  fall,  and  are  payable  semi-annually  in  advance.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  no  ver}'  great  capital  is  required  to  set  up  in  a  very 
moderate  dair}^  business.  A  man  with  not  more  than  ■$1,000  to  lay  down 
and  a  decent  reputation  in  business  matters,  can  make  a  start  with  say  To 
cows.  If  he  is  anything  of  a  manager  he  can  then  realize  an  income  that 
no  other  class  of  agricultural  pursuit  affords.  We  take  it  for  granted  that 
he  pays  the  current  expenses,  help  hire.  etc..  as  shown  above,  with  the 
pork  and  poultry  product.  All  our  skillful  farmers  manage  to  do  this  in 
the  average  year.  The  75  cows  will  yield  nearly  15.000  pounds  of  butter, 
which  will  ^neld  about  $3,800  in  the  San  Francisco  markets.  Deduct 
$1,875,  rent  of  75  cows  at  $25  per  head,  and  we  have  a  balance  of  $2,000  as 
the  renter's  income.  The  living  expenses  of  ranch  life  are  trilling.  There 
is  no  house  rent,  no  water  rates,  no  fuel  bills,  and  a  very  small  butcher's 
account,  for  the  dairyman  can  produce  nearly  all  his  own  meat.  There  is. 
therefore,  not  much  besides  groceries  and  clothing  to  purchase,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  $2,000  can  be  put  away  where  it  will  do  the  most  good. 
Hundreds  of  persons  in  the  county  can  corroborate  this  statement  from 
their  own  experience.  If  there  is  another  department  of  agriculture  that 
can  be  counted  on  for  such  results  from  a  capital  of  not  much  more  than 
$1,000  we  should  be  pleased  to  hear  of  it.  To  maintain  the  herds,  renters 
are  required  to  raise  about  10  per  cent  of  the  heifer  calves  for  the  landlords. 
The  balance  of  the  increase,  no  insignificant  item,  is  their  own.  As  the 
heifers  arrive  at  maturity  the  older  cows  are  disposed  of,  so  that  the  herd 
has  constantlv  a  full  string  of  animals  of  the  most  productive  age. 

The  transportation  facilities  of  Marin  County  are  extraordinarily  good. 
Almost  surrounded  by  water,  with  good  havens  for  small  craft,  traversed 
through  the  interior  by  two  well  conducted  and  liberal  railroad  systems 
and  intersected  liy  a  network  of  public  highways  that  cut  up  the  county 
like  a  checkerboard,  Marin  County  has  facilities  for  travel  and  transpor- 
tation that  are  simply  and  absolutely  perfect.  There  is  not  a  point  in  the 
county  that  is  distant  as  much  as  half  a  dozen  miles  from  a  railway  station 
or  a  harbor.  Freights,  also,  are  far  less  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  State. 
Competition  by  water  necessitates  a  lower  system  of  charges  on  the  rail- 
roads than  could  be  expected  without  nature  as  an  ally.  The  rates,  in 
fact,  are  so  low  that  shipments  by  water  have  been  almost  entirely  discon- 
tinued. The  little  fleet  of  sloops  and  schooners  that  once  scoured  the 
Marin  County  coast  has  ver}-  nearly  disappeared. 

The  North  Pacific  Coast  Railroad  and  the  San  Francisco  and  North 
Pacific  Railroad,  with  a  splendid  ferry  serxdce  to  San  Francisco,  leave 
Marin  County  nothing  to  desire  in  this  respect  unless  it  may  be  greater 
frequency  of  trips,  which  will  come  in  good  time.  We  have  already 
devoted  so  much  space  to  this  county  that  we  must  leave  many  things  per- 
taining to  the  county  untouched. 

As  has  been  seen,  dairying  has  been  and  still  is  the  principal  resource 
of  the  county,  but  it  is  a  county  of  large  possibilities  for  the  future,  and  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  picturesque  to  the  tourists  in  the  whole  State, 
and  is  a  favorite  resort  for  campers  and  picnic  parties.  Its  mountains 
abound  in  game,  its  streams  with  fish,  and  lovely  sites  and  situations  are 
everywhere. 

San  Rafael  is  the  county  seat,  and  contains  about  4.000  inhabitants,  and 
is  on  the  whole  one  of  the  most  beautiful  places  in  the  world,  and  its  salu- 
brious climate,  its  convenient  situation  for  residence  of  those  doing  business 
in  San  Francisco,  its  perfect  drainage,  its  excellent  water,  charming  drives. 
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Kind  romantic  scenery  surroundings  all  combine  to  make  it  one  of  the  most 
attractive  spots  in  California.  The  town  is  lighted  with  gas,  the  buildings 
look  neat,  and  everything  has  a  healthy  and  prosperous  look.  There  are 
flourishing  societies  of  every  kind.  The  morals  and  intelligence  of  the 
people  are  superior.  The  business  of  San  Rafael  is  varied,  and  all  the 
pursuits  that  naturally  spring  up  in  a  rich  farming  and  dairy  county  are 
well  represented.  She  has  fine  schools,  the  different  denominations  worship 
in  convenient  and  commodious  churches,  her  streets  are  lovely  promenades, 
and  all  her  surroundings  and  adornments  unsurpassed. 

Saucelito  is  another  beautiful  suburban  town  connected  with  San  Fran- 
■cisco  by  fine  ferryboats,  and  has  many  beautiful  residences  on  the  hillsides, 
where  many  of  the  wealthy  and  prominent  men  of  the  metropolis  make 
their  homes. 

In  1884  the  assessed  value  of  property  in  Marin  County  was  $7,899,984, 
and  in  1885,  $10,197,475. 

In  1880  the  census  gave  the  county  a  population  of  14,200;  it  is  now 
probably  16,000. 

It  may  be  said  in  conclusion  that  Marin  County,  with  its  many  attrac- 
tions and  undoubted  capabilities,  is  making  steady  progress  in  wealth  and 
population,  and  is  destined  to  a  brilliant  future. 

MENDOCINO. 

Mendocino  County  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Humboldt,  Trinity,  and 
Tehama  Counties;  on  the  east  by  Tehama,  Colusa,  and  Lake  Counties;  on 
the  south  by  Lake  and  Sonoma  Counties,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  contains  3,780  square  miles. 

Mendocino  County  is  a  mountainous  coast  county,  its  prominent  topo- 
.graphical  feature  being  two  chains  of  Coast  Range  mountains  running 
nearly  parallel  and  separated  by  the  valleys  of  Eel  and  Russian  Rivers. 
The  headwaters  of  these  streams  rise  near  the  center  of  the  county,  on 
opposite  sides  of  a  ridge  bay  lying  east  and  west.  Eel  River  flowing  thence 
northward  through  Humboldt  County  to  the  coast,  receiving  the  waters  of 
many  tributaries  along  its  course,  while  the  Russian  River  flows  southward 
through  Sonoma  County  and  drains  a  smaller  basin.  Many  small  streams 
flow  from  the  western  Coast  Range  of  mountains  directl}'^  and  independ- 
ently into  the  sea,  affording  facilities  for  floating  logs,  etc..  from  the  moun- 
tains and  adjoining  valleys  to  the  coast. 

The  Coast  Range  is  covered  from  one  end  of  the  county  to  the  other  by 
a  dense  growth  of  redwood,  pine,  fir,  oak,  and  madrona,  with  some  dogwood, 
maple,  and  bay.  The  tops  of  the  highest  peaks,  which  rise  to  an  elevation 
of  some  6,000  feet,  are  bare  of  timber  and  rugged,  and  covered  only  with 
chaparral. 

This  region  is  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  lumbering.  The  eastern 
range  of  mountains  is  almost  treeless  and  is  known  as  the  Bald  Hills. 
There  is,  however,  an  abundant  growth  of  clover,  wild  oats,  etc.,  and  the 
region  is  largely  used  as  a  sheep  pasture. 

The  lands  of  the  county  suitable  for  cultivation  have  been  estimated  to 
cover  about  900,000  acres,  and  lie  chiefly  in  the  valleys  adjoining  the  two 
rivers  and  their  larger  tributaries;  200,000  acres  more  are  good  grazing 
lands,  while  the  rest  of  the  county  area  is  rugged  and  mountainous.  The 
i^hief  resource  of  the  county  is,  of  course,  its  great  lumber  trade,  some  24 
steam  sawmills  being  engaged  in  converting  its  immense  redwood  forests 
into  lumber  and  shingles  for  the  San  Francisco  market. 

It  should  be  w'ritten  that  for  the  last  year  or  two  the  county  has  felt  the 
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general  depression  in  business,  and  the  demand  for  lumber  has  not  been 
proportionate  to  the  supply  which  the  facilities  of  the  county  are  prepared 
to  furnish.  But  during  the  past  year  there  has  been  an  increased  activity 
in  the  mills  of  the  county,  and  increased  sales  of  her  timber  lands  by 
capitalists  who  are  beginning  to  have  a  greater  appreciation  of  their  great 
value  in  the  near  future.  During  the  year  at  least  two  very  large  steam 
mills  have  been  built,  one  by  the  \\'isconsin  Company,  at  Fort  Bragg,  and 
which,  by  the  way.  is  the  first  mill  built  here  furnished  with  the  band 
saws,  which  are  claimed  to  be  an  immense  improvement  on  the  old  circu- 
lar saws  of  whatever  cut — also  one  of  the  largest  mills  in  the  county  has 
been  built  at  Pudding  Creek  by  Captain  Blair,  and  \N'ill  be  running  to  its 
full  capacity  probably  when  this  article  is  read.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion about  the  future  in  this  county,  for.  ^-ith  its  immense  resources  in  its 
great  redwood  forests,  and  its  many  facilities  for  getting  this  lumber  to  a 
first  class  market,  it  must,  perforce,  partake  of  a  large  prosperity.  Every 
acre  of  its  timber  land  is  valuable,  and  that  value  is  certain  to  increase,  as 
the  demand  increases,  as  it  surely  will,  and  the  supply  lessens,  as  it  must, 
and  the  parties  who  are  wise  enough  to  secure  control  of  even  a  limited 
amount  of  these  lands  is  assured  of  a  moderate  competence  at  least  for  all 
his  future. 

Our  redwood  is  beginning  to  be  recognized  as  the  finest  lumber  in  the 
world  by  reason  of  the  multifarious  uses  to  which  it  can  be  put,  from 
building'  a  cheap  shanty  to  the  construction  of  the  most  beautiful  cabinet 
furniture,  and  architectural  ornamentation. 

But  Mendocino  County  is  not  only  wealthy  in  her  timber  lands,  for  she 
lias  thousands  of  acres  of  the  richest  pastures,  where  are  grazed  and  fat- 
tened hundreds  of  thousands  of  sheep,  and  in  her  valleys  are  some  of  the 
finest  farms  in  California.  There  are  probably  at  least  70,000  acres  of  the 
richest  of  lands  under  cultivation  where  immense  crops  of  the  cereals  are 
raised,  and  her  hopyards  are  extensive,  and  have  been  very  profitable, 
although  the  past  year  has  been  an  imfortunate  one  for  the  hop  growers  by 
reason  of  the  low  pribe  of  hops. 

There  is  no  county  in  the  State  that  has  as  many  private  railroads  as 
Mendocino  County,  there  being  not  less  than  13,  built  by  the  diflerent 
mills  for  transporting  lumber  from  the  redwoods  to  the  coast.  This  county 
offers  exceptional  inducements  to  the  industrious  settler,  and.  as  has  been 
intimated,  there  has  been  quite  a  large  immigration  to  the  county  within 
the  last  few  months.  It  is  difficult,  mth  the  data  at  hand,  to  give  any- 
thing like  an  exact  statement  of  the  population  of  the  county,  but  it  is 
between  12.000  and  15.000.  with  a  prospect  of  a  very  considerable  increase 
in  the  near  future,  for  the  Immigration  Association  says  that  there  are 
1,500,000  acres  of  Government  lands  in  the  county,  and  they  ta-III  not  long 
go  begging  for  occupants,  when  they  learn  of  many  advantages  wliich 
these  lands  offer.  The  climate  is  good,  for,  although  the  snow  falls  over  a 
greater  part  of  the  county  in  the  winter,  yet  the  cold  is  never  severe,  the 
average  temperature  for  January  being  about  40  degrees,  while  the  sum- 
mers are  extremely  pleasant  and  without  excessive  heat,  the  average  tem- 
perature in  July  being  about  60  degrees,  making  the  annual  mean  a  very 
moderate  one,  and  the  utmost  range  between  heat  in  summer  and  cold  in 
winter  of  a  limited  nature,  securing  a  mild  and  equable  chmate  for  the 
vear  round.     The  annual  rainfall  averages  about  30  inches. 
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ITkinh. 

The  town  was  established  as  long  ago  as  1856,  and  it  became  the  county 
seat  in  1859,  still  occupying  that  position  and  having  increased  steadily 
and  substantially  in  size  during  the  whole  time.  It  is  situated  upon  the 
Russian  River,  in  the  center  of  a  beautiful  and  fertile  agricultural  district, 
known  as  Ukiah  Valley.  It  is  also  in  a  central  position  in  the  county, 
and  is  the  depot  for  the  export  of  the  wool,  dairying,  and  farm  products 
of  the  pasture  and  farming  country  around.  The  distance  from  San  Fran- 
cisco is  121  miles,  90  miles  being  by  rail  and  31  by  stage  from  Cloverdale. 
The  climate  is  healthful,  the  location  pleasant,  and  the  town  in  every  way 
a  prosperous  and  well  built  one,  the  Court  House  having  cost  something 
over  .$40,000.  Five  mail  routes  center  here.  There  are  quicksilver  mines 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  valuable  medical  springs  of  both  hot  and  cold 
water  abound,  these  springs  being  of  particular  value  to  sufferers  from 
rheumatism,  as  well  as  effecting  complete  cures  in  cases  of  cutaneous  dis- 
orders. The  town  is  in  an  excellent  sanitary  condition.  The  inhabitants 
number  about  1,500,  some  500  being  voters.  Two  newspapers  are  sup- 
ported, the  secret  orders  are  all  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  the  different 
churches  are  all  represented. 

Mendocino  City 

Is  situated  on  the  coast,  55  miles  northwest  of  Ukiah.  It  is  75  miles  by 
stage  from  Cloverdale,  and  is  reached  also  by  the  North  Pacific  Coast  Rail- 
road to  Duncan's  Mills,  and  from  there  by  stage,  a  distance  of  80  miles. 
Communication  with  San  Francisco  is  also  maintained  by  steamers  and 
sailing  vessels,  the  distance  north  from  San  Francisco  being  160  miles. 
The  population  of  the  place  is  800,  and  the  principal  dependence  is  the 
•lumber  trade,  which  is  extensively  engaged  in  in  the  vicinity,  important 
quantities  being  shipped  yearly  to  San  Francisco.  Mendocino  Bay  is  only 
a  slight  indentation  in  the  coast  line,  and  affords  an  excellent  harbor  in 
summer,  but  is  too  exposed  for  a  winter  anchorage.  The  Noyo  or  Rio 
Grande  River  empties  into  the  bay  near  the  town  site.  Fisheries  and  saw- 
mills are  almost  equally  numerous  upon  the  river  and  bay,  and  the  district 
contains  good  pasturage,  in  addition  to  the  pine  forests.  The  town  is  a 
prosperous  one,  supporting  a  weekly  newspaper. 

Little  Lahe 

Is  situated  22  miles  from  Ukiah  and  is  a  town  which  was  laid  out  in  1878, 
and  has  a  population  already  of  300.  It  is  an  enterprising  little  place,  the 
principal  street  being  graded  and  graveled,  and  the  grounds  of  the  County 
Agricultural  Society  having  been  established  near,  through  the  efforts  of 
the  Little  Lake  citizens.  The  town  is  in  Little  Lake  Valley,  which  is 
some  4  miles  in  diameter,  but  is  the  trading  post  for  some  25  square  miles 
in  the  vicinity.  It  contains  a  hotel,  a  church,  a  Post  Office,  a  flour  mill,  a 
lumber  mill,  four  general  merchandise  stores,  two  stables,  a  carpenter 
shop,  a  drug  store,  a  restaurant,  a  butcher  shop,  two  blacksmiths,  a  wagon 
factory,  and  two  saloons. 

Covelo 

Is  a  highly  prosperous  town,  located  in  the  center  of  a  farming  district,  in 
the  extreme  north  of  the  county,  and  which  is  7  miles  in  diameter  in  any 
direction,  and  is,  therefore,  called  Round  Valley.  It  is  a  trading  center 
for  a  region  50  miles  in  diameter,  and  has  250  inhabitants. 
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Cahto 

Is  45  miles  from  Ukiah,  on  the  Cloverdale  and  Humboldt  stage  road,  and 
is  the  distributing  point  for  Long  Valley,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
county,  for  mails  and  general  merchandise. 

Cuffey^s  Cove 

Is  a  well  known  shipping  point,  being  on  the  coast  and  reached  by  the 
Pacific  Coast  steamers  and  by  trading  vessels  in  summer. 

Porno 

Is  a  small  but  lively  town  of  50  inhabitants,  being  the  center  of  trade  for 
Potter  Valley,  and  distant  18  miles  from  Ukiah. 

Other  Towns 

Are:  Albion,  Anderson,  Boonville,  Big  River,  Bridgeport,  Big  Rock,  Bu- 
chanan, Beall's  Landing,  Blue  Rock,  Calpella,  Caspar,  Christine,  Comptche, 
Caroll,  Carper,  Central,  Cow  Creek,  Cottonobee,  Counts,  Coyote,  Eel  River, 
Elk  Creek,  Fort  Bragg,  Farley,  Fish  Rock,  Gravelly  Valley,  Galloway, 
Garcia,  Gaskill,  Gualala,  Hopland,  Hermitage,  Hot  Springs,  Indian  Creek, 
Kibesillah,  Little  River,  Low  Gap,  Lima,  Long  Valley,  Manchester,  Miller, 
Mill  Creek,  Navarro,  Noyo,  Ocean,  Oriental,  Potter  Valley,  Port  Vallejo, 
Punta  Arenas,  Rancheria,  Redwood,  Round  Valley,  Sherwood  Valley,  Sanel, 
Sawyer's,  Ten  Mile  River,  Timber  Ridge,  Union,  Westport,  Willitts,  Weight, 
Walker  Valley,  Whitcomb,  Whitehall,  Williams  Valley,  Willow,  and  York- 
ville. 

The  assessed  value  of  real  estate  in  the  county  is  $8,959,070.  Of  live 
stock  it  has  15  thoroughbred  horses,  1,611  American  horses,  and  2,708 
Spanish  horses;  984  colts,  308  beef  cattle,  and  8,620  of  other  horned  cattle, 
including  oxen,  cows,  and  calves:  341  mules,  2,274  goats,  18,630  hogs,  and 
about  350,000  sheep,  young  and  old.  In  many  places  in  the  county  vine- 
yards do  remarkably  well,  and  a  great  many  acres  have  been  planted  to 
vines,  and  several  thousand  gallons  of  wine  and  brandy  are  annually  made. 

Taken  altogether  Mendocino  County  is  on  a  substantial  basis,  and  may 
take  her  place  among  the  prosperous  counties. 

MERCED. 

Merced  County  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Stanislaus  County,  east  by 
INIariposa,  south  by  Fresno,  and  west  by  Stanislaus,  Santa  Clara,  and  San 
Benito  Counties,  aiid  has  an  area  of  2,280  square  miles,  divided  as  follows: 
San  Joaquin  Valley,  1,740  square  miles  (including  adobe,  320  square  miles) ; 
lower  foothills,  20  square  miles;  Coast  Range  mountains,  520  square  miles. 
The  following,  concerning  the  topography,  characteristics  of  soil,  etc.,  is 
taken  from  "Agricultural  Features  of  California:  " 

Merced  Couiitv,  with  its  eastern  border  lying  along  the  edge  of  the  foothills,  and  its 
western  on  the  Coast  Range  of  nionntains,  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  San  .Toaquin 
River,  which  flows  nearlv  centrally  through  it,  in  a  northwest  course,  and  to  which  the 
surface  of  the  countrv  slopes  from  either  side.  The  chief  stream  of  the  county  (besides 
the  San  Joaquin)  is  the  Merced  River,  which,  rising  among  the  high  Sierra,  flows  through 
Yosemite  Valley  and  the  foothills  of  Mariposa  County,  and  westward  across  the  plains  of 
this  county,  in  a  valley  bordered  by  high  banks  for  the  greater  part  of  the  distance,  to  the 
iSan  Joaquin  River.    Dry  Creek  is"  one  of  its  few  tributaries.     Bear  Creek,  op  which  the 
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county  seat  is  located,  rises  among  tlie  foothills  of  Mariposa  County,  aTul  in  its  western 
course  across  the  valley,  flows  between  high  banks  for  a  large  part  of  the  distance.  On 
the  south  of  this  stream  are  Mariposa  and  Chowchilla  Rivers,  the  latter  forming  the 
southern  boundary  line.  Besides  these,  tliere  are  numerous  creeks  and  sloughs,  all  flow- 
ing westward,  and  disappearing  in  the  plains  before  reacliing  the  San  .Toaiiuin  River. 
Similarly,  in  the  western  part  of  the  county,  there  are  numerous  creeks  tributary  directly 
to  the  San  .loatjuin,  that  have  their  source  in  the  Coast  Range,  but  are  of  no  special  impor- 
tance, oidv  reaching  the  river  in  time  of  flood.  The  San  Joaquin  River,  ni  its  cour.se 
through  this  countv,  is  bordered  by  a  belt  of  tule  lands,  reaching  from  the  southern 
boundary  northward  nearly  to  the  n"iouth  of  Merced  River,  and  having  a  width  of  several 
miles,  though  lying  almost  entirely  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  The  surface  of  the 
county  (except  along  the  large  streams,  which  are  bordered  by  a  growth  of  oak)  is  treeless, 
and  presents  great  variety  in  its  agricultural  features.  Immediately  eastward  of  the  San 
.Toaquin  River  there  is  a  region  of  drifting  white  sand,  reaching  from  the  Stanislaus  County 
line  in  the  north,  southward  nearly  to  Bear  Creek,  and  eastward  beyond  the  railroad  to 
the  point  where  Dry  Creek  unites  with  Merced  River,  while  still  eastward  along  the  river 
the  soil  changes  to  "a  sandy  loam,  more  or  less  gravelly.  The  lands  of  the  same  region  are 
level,  or  rather  rolling,  the  soil  usually  very  deep,  anci  has  a  vegetation  of  alfilerilla,  some 
clover  and  tar  weed,  and  occasionally  some  rattle  weed.  Wheat  is  chiefly  cultivated,  the 
yield  being  from  10  to  15  bushels  ])er  acre,  in  ordinary  seasons. 

The  lands  of  Bear  River,  from  the  foothills  to  its  mouth,  are  chocolate  colored  clays, 
more  or  less  adobe  in  character,  while  southward  to  Mariposa  River  black  adobe  and  hog- 
wallow  lands  prevail  and  contain  some  alkali  in  that  portion  of  the  region  partly  covered 
with  sand,  which  extends  from  the  railroad  westward  to  San  Joaquin  River.  This  region 
is  a  level  plain  to  the  very  foothills.  South  of  the  Mariposa  River  the  lands  of  what  is 
known  as  the  ChowchillaVegion,  endjracing  that  creek  and  the  sloughs  that  are  connected 
with  it,  are  sandy,  and,  in  places,  of  such  a  character  as  to  be  called  "sand  mush;"  they 
are  also  largely  "alkali  and  hog-wallow  in  character,  especially  around  Plainsburg  and 
westward,  where  they  are  best  suited  to  i)astnrage.  Clover  and  alfilerilla  (except  on  the 
alkali  soils,  where  the  salt  grass  occurs)  comprise  the  vegetation. 

In  the  northeastern  j)art  of  the  county,  and  east  of  the  sand  region  first  mentioned,  the 
country  is  rolling  and  partly  hilly,  the  Black  Rascal  hills  being  embraced  in  a  belt  of  black 
adobe,  hog-wallow,  and  gravelly  lands  reaching  from  Stanislaus  County  a  little  southeast- 
ward to  Mariposa  River,' south"  of  Bear  Creek,  its  continuity  broken  by  the  sandy  border 
lands  of  the  two  rivers;  its  width  east  and  west  is  from  1  to  2i  miles.  The  hills  are  from 
KKJ  to  2(X)  feet  in  height,  and  are  capped  with  about  25  feet  of  red  gravelly  clays,  while  on 
their  sides  and  in  the  valley  are  the  adobe  lands,  in  whose  swales,  as  well  as  in  the  creeks, 
there  are  cobblestones.  This  belt  passes  about  (i  miles  northeast  of  Merced,  the  county 
seat.  To  the  eastward  of  the  belt,  and  south  of  Merced  River,  the  valley  lands  are  red 
and  gravelly  to  the  foothills. 

The  ^Merced  River  Valley,  which  at  Hopeton  is  about  4  miles  wide,  is  bordered  on  the 
south  by  a  line  of  hills  soiiie  50  or  (50  feet  above  it,  which  extend  westward,  gradually  fall- 
ing in  elevation,  nearly  to  the  railroad  atCressy.  The  adobe  lands  mentioned  occupy  the 
landward  .slope  of  the"se  hills,  and  are  found  to  be  \inderlaid  by  a  whitish,  fissured  clay- 
stone,  .sandy  and  ferruginous,  easily  cut,  and  used  for  building  low  walls.  The  lands  of 
this  river  valley  are  a  sandy  loam,  interspersed  with  underground  gravel  ridges,  which  in 
many  places  spoil  the  lands  for  farming  purposes.  The  soil  of  Dry  Creek  is  light  and 
reddish,  very  deep,  and  yields  25  or  30  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre.  The  uplands  north  of 
Merced  River  are  sandy' and  in  part  more  gravelly  than  on  the  south,  and  will  yield  from 
20  to  25  bushels  of  wheat  jier  acre.  Merced  Falls  is  at  the  border  of  the  foothills  region, 
and  here,  as  well  as  northward,  are  found  partly  metamorphosed  slates  standing  almost 
vertically  on  edge.  The  foothills  are  sparsely  covered  with  an  oak  growth  and  their  soils 
are  chiefly  red,  gravelly,  rocky,  and  rather  stiff. 

The  crops  of  the  county  are  chiefly  wheat  and  other  small  grain.    Cotton  is  planted  in 

the  Merced  River  Valley  quite  exten.sively,  and  grows  from  3  to  4  feet  high,  yielding  an 

average  of  1,200  pounds"  of  seed  cotton  per  acre,  100  pounds  of  which  make  30  pounds  of 

lint.    The  crop  is  irrigated  once,  usually  in  June;  a  later  time  would  cause  much  new 

.growth,  while  another  irrigation  causes  the  plant  to  run  too  much  to  weed. 

The  Robla  Canal,  carrying  water  from  Bear  Creek,  is  12  miles  long,  and  is  said  to  have  a 
capacity  of  120  cubic  feet  per  second.  The  Farmers'  Canal  takes  water  from  Merced  River. 
3  nnles "below  Merced  Falls;  thence  its  route  lies  along  a  rolling  sidehill,  through  a  tunnel 
4,(M10  feet  long,  a  distance  of  <!  miles,  to  Canal  Creek.  The  bed  of  this  creek  carries  the 
water  for  13  miles  further,  and  thence  it  is  distributed  principally  on  the  i)lains  between 
tlie  river  and  Town  of  Merced. 

Merced  County  is  essentially  an  agricultural  county,  and  niuch  of  it  is 
lield  in  large  tracts,  and  large  farms  are  rather  the  rule  than  the  exception, 
and  gang  plows,  harvesters,  and  reapers,  and,  in  fact,  all  of  the  improved 
agricultural  machines  by  which  large  tracts  may  be  put  in  and  the  crops 
secured  at  the  minimum  cost  are  in  almost  universal  use. 

These  large  counties  with  a  large  proportion  of  level  land  within  their 
borders  are  peculiarly  favorable  for  this  kind  of  what  may  be  called  specu- 
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lative  farming,  where  everything  is  staked  on  the  chance  of  reaping  a  large 
crop  of  wheat  or  barley.  Pierced  County  has  a  good  deal  of  this  kind  of 
farming,  where  large  capital  in  money  or  credit  is  necessar\\  and  it  has 
had  one  good  result  at  least,  and  that  is  successful  inauguration  of  exten- 
sive irrigation  schemes  that  has  converted  thousands  of  otherwise  barren 
lands  into  fertile  farms. 

The  immigration  to  Merced  County  has  been  somewhat  limited  of  late 
years  because  the  owners  of  these  large  bodies  of  land  have  shown  an  indis- 
position to  cut  them  and  put  them  on  the  market  for  the  benefit  of  small 
holders.  There  are  hundreds  on  hundreds  of  acres  in  the  county  under 
consideration  where  oranges  and  lemons,  and  the  finer  varieties  of  grapes, 
and,  in  fact,  all  the  fruits  and  nuts  successfully  cultivated  in  Los  Angeles 
and  adjoining  counties,  can  be  raised  with  profit,  and  the  time  will  surely 
come  when  extensive  orange  orchards  and  \'ineyards  vdW  be  planted  in 
Merced  County,  and  she  will  be  thickly  populated.  Even  if  the  present 
owners  refuse  to  sell  in  their  lifetime,  death  will  ine\'itably  come,  and  as 
there  is  no  law  of  entail  in  this  country,  these  large  tracts  will  follow  a 
natural  process  of  disintegration,  and  the  waters  of  her  great  irrigating 
canals  will  be  utilized  by  small  farmers,  and  gang  plows  and  vast  herds  of 
cattle  that  now  roam  her  plains  ^vill  give  place  to  the  man  content  to  run 
one  plow,  box  his  own  oranges,  make  his  own  raisins,  and  ran  his  own  wine 
press.     It  ^vill  be  well  for  the  State  at  large  when  this  time  comes. 

The  principal  towns  are  Merced,  the  county  seat.  140  miles  from  San 
Francisco;  Plainsburg,  Snelling.  Hopeton.  Merced  Falls,  Linngston,  Los 
Banos,  and  Central  Point.  The  town  of  Merced  is  situated  on  the  line  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  and  contains  a  population  of  between  3.00C) 
and  4.0rM}  people,  and  is  steadily  groining.  Merced  suffered  severe  loss  by 
fire  last  year,  property  to  the  amount  of  •$12.5.(X)0  being  destroyed:  but  the 
energy  of  her  citizens  has  repaired  the  los.ses.  and  real  estate  has  steadily 
advanced.  The  real  propertv  of  the  whole  county  has  appreciated,  the 
assessable  property  of  1SS5  amounting  to  $12,114,974,  as  against  •$8,250,000 
for  1884.  being  an  increase  of  very  nearly  $4,000,000.  which  is  the  best 
evidence  of  the  development  of  her  resources.  At  Merced  Falls,  on  the 
Merced  River,  there  is  water  power  capable  of  running  a  vast  amount  of 
machinery,  and  here  there  are  large  woolen  mills  turning  out  goods  of 
superior  quality  in  large  quantities.  In  1885  over  $250,000  worth  was 
manufactured,  which  found  a  ready  market. 

As  has  been  already  stated,  cotton  of  good  staple  has  been  grown  in 
Merced  County,  but  we  imagine  that  the  time  is  somewhat  distant  when 
this  or  any  other  county  in  California  will  successfully  compete  with  the 
cotton  lands  of  the  South.  It  only  goes  to  show,  however,  the  varied  capa- 
bilities of  a  magnificent  county. 

In  giving  the  products  of  the  counties  we  rely  upon  the  Assessors"  reports, 
but  these  are  too  often  so  loosely  made  up  as  to  afford  onlv  an  approximate 
guide  to  the  actual  resources  of  the  county,  and  must  not  be  too  implicitly 
relied  upon.  From  the  best  information  at  hand,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  relative  rank  of  the  county,  we  placed  the  inclosed  lands  of 
Merced  County  at  220,338.  of  which  203,080  acres  are  tilled.  In  wheat, 
say  168,549  acres;  barley,  15,154  acres:  rye,  8,500  acres:  corn.  680  acres, 
with  about  9,000  acres  sown  for  hay. 

Our  live  stock,  horses  of  all  classes,  voung  and  old,  5,496:  horned  cattle, 
14,330:  mules.  2,807:  goats.  804;  hogs,  7,337;  and  of  sheep  about  200,000. 

The  population  of  the  county  may  be  put  down  at  8,500,  inclusive  of 
Chinese. 
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MONO. 

Mono  was  organized  in  1861,  with  Aurora,  now  included  in  Esmeralda 
County.  Nevada,  as  the  county  town.  It  is  a  long  and  narrow  county,  its 
length  lying  along  the  boundary  line  between  California  and  Nevada.  It 
contains  4,176  square  miles,  all  but  80  of  which  are  still  Government  lands, 
the  average  value  of  land,  liowever,  being  $3  or  $4  per  acre. 

Boundaries. 

The  length  of  Mono  runs  from  northwest  to  southeast,  the  State  of 
Nevada,  or  rather  the  boundary  line  between  that  State  and  California, 
bounding  it  on  the  north  and  east.  Inyo  County  is  on  the  south,  and 
Fresno,  Tuolumne,  and  Alpine  on  the  west.  ^ 

Topography. 

The  western  portion  of  the  county  lies  among  the  Sierra  Nevada  Moun- 
tains, the  heights  being  clad  in  snow,  and  the  slopes  of  the  range  covered 
with  forest  trees.  Among  the  highest  peaks  in  the  countv  are  Mt.  Dana, 
13,627  feet  high;  Mt.  Lyell,  13,217  feet  high,  and  Castle  Peak,  13,000  feet 
high.  Among  the  mountains  in  the  western  part,  particularly  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Bridgeport,  to  the  north,  are  a  large  number  of  valleys,  which  consti- 
tute the  agricultural  or  cultivated  lands  of  the  county. 

The  eastern  portion  of  the  county,  which  is  usually  spoken  of  as  a 
strange,  mysterious  country,  is  of  a  desert-like,  volcanic  character,  abound- 
ing in  salt  pools,  alkali,  and  volcanic  table  lands,  the  characteristics  of  this 
portion  of  the  county  being  significantly  indicated  by  some  of  the  local 
names,  such  as  Hot  Springs,  Geysers,  Sulphur  Springs,  Black  Lake,  Soda 
Pond,  Volcanoes.  Obsidian  Mountain,  Deep  Caiion,  Volcanic  Table-land. 
Red  Crater,  Adobe  Meadows,  and  Oasis. 

Mono  Lake. 

Mono  Lake,  situated  in  the  center  of  the  county,  is  about  lo  miles  long 
by  10  miles  wide,  its  waters  being  a  somewhat  unusual  compound,  various 
chemical  substances  being  found  in  solution  in  them.  This  lake  has  the 
appearance  of  having  once  been  the  scene  of  volcanic  action;  the  countr}-- 
surrounding  it,  as  Bodie,  Aurora,  and  Benton,  abounding  in  minerals.  A 
number  of  volcanic  cones,  having  extinct  craters,  lie  to  the  south  of  the 
lake,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  formation  of  the  district  may  be  consid- 
ered volcanic;  debris,  consisting  of  porphyry,  granite,  limestone,  and  a 
remarkably  pure  obsidian,  while  deposits  of  lava  are  found  at  Aurora  and 
Table  Mountain.  The  fires  of  the  ancient  volcanoes  may  not  yet  be  all 
extinct,  for  upon  the  islands  in  the  center  of  the  lake  jets  of  hot  vapor 
escape,  and  there  are  a  number  of  boiling  springs  of  water. 

The  great  bluffs  and  rocky  ravines  of  the  Sierras  come  almost  to  the 
western  shore  of  the  lake,  while  upon  the  western  side  salt  deposits  and 
lines  of  drift-wood  mark  the  plain,  showing  very  distinctly  what  were  the 
former  more  extensive  shores  of  this  sheet  of  water.  For  upon  the  bluffs  of 
the  western  side  are  water  marks,  which  make  it  seem  highly  probable 
that  the  waters  were  once  almost  a  thousand  feet  above  their  present  eleva- 
tion, spreading  out  over  the  plains  to  the  east  to  form  a  great  inland  sea. 

The  lake  receives  a  number  of  small  streams,  but  is  without  a  perceptible 
outlet.     Owens  River  in  the  south,  which  takes  its  rise  in  the  high  peak  of 
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the  Sierras,  Mt.  Kitten,  and  Walker's  River,  in  the  north,  being  the  princi- 
pal streams  in  the  county;  the  one  passing  throngh  the  southern  part  of 
the  county  into  Inyo,  the  other  continuing  its  course,  after  rising  in  Mono, 
to  the  State  of  Nevada. 

Of  the  counties  tributary  to  San  Francisco,  there  is  probably  none  deserv- 
ing of  more  recognition  than  Mono.  Notwithstanding  its  isolation  and 
the  effect  on  the  whole  county  of  the  depression  that  has  most  materially 
touched  Bodie,  the  progress  in  those  directions  where  the  solid  and  perma- 
nent prosperity  of  the  county  are  concerned,  has  shown  no  signs  of  retro- 
gression during  the  past  year. 

Even  Bodie  has  not  fallen  away  nearly  as  much  as  has  been  represented. 
Fifty  five-stamp  mills  are  almost  constantly  at  work  on  the  low  grade  ores 
extracted  from  its  mines,  among  the  most  prominent  of  which  are  the  Syn- 
dicate, Bodie,  Consolidated,  Standard,  Mono,  Bulwer,  New  Standard,  etc. 
The  placer  mining  enterprise  at  Monoville  is  showing  very  good  results, 
and  the  Patterson  mining  district,  which  is  situated  80  miles  south  and  4 
miles  west  of  the  old  Carson  and  Aurora  stage  road,  and  2  miles  west  of  the 
line  dividing  Mono,  are  paying  profitable  returns  for  the  capital  and  labor 
invested.  North  of  Bodie  a  good  deal  of  development  has  been  done  in 
the  way  of  quartz  mining,  besides  the  Patterson  mines.  The  mineral  belt, 
lying  entirely  in  Mono  County,  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  Sweet- 
water Mountains,  a  continuation  of  the  Washoe  Range.  The  belt  is  about 
7  miles  in  length  by  about  3  in  width.  The  formation  is  porphyry,  with 
occasional  ribs  of  syenite  and  diorite. 

New  explorations  have  been  made  within  the  past  year,  with  good  results 
so  far.  The  Homestake,  Poverty,  Silverado,  Lady  Hayes,  Star,  Lookout, 
and  Bowlder  claims  have  made  good  returns  so  far  as  tested.  The  North- 
ern Comstock  has  the  greatest  width  of  outcrop,  ranging  from  10  to  40  feet. 

In  agriculture.  Mono  must  take  a  back  seat  among  the  counties  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  altitude  of  the  county  being  so  great  as  to  effectually  prevent 
the  ripening  of  cereals  to  the  same  perfection  as  is  attained  elsewhere.  The 
western  part  of  the  county  is  admirably  fitted,  so  far  as  soil  is  concerned, 
for  agriculture,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  settler  contents  himself  with 
stock  raising  and  dairying,  crops  being  a  very  vmreliable  sort  of  thing  in 
the  county. 

Timber  is  plentiful,  and  has  been  worked  to  some  considerable  extent  by 
the  Bodie  and  Benton  Railroad  and  Lumber  Company.  That  company 
has  a  line  of  road  35  miles  in  length,  connecting  its  mill  with  the  town  of 
Bodie.  The  mill  has  a  capacity  of  100,000  feet  per  diem,  if  worked  to  its 
extreme  capacity. 

There  is  some  talk  of  connecting  Bodie  with  Carson,  Nevada,  by  the 
extension  of  this  road  or  with  the  Carson  and  Colorado  road,  which  passes 
near  by.  In  either  event  the  result  will  be  very  decidedly  in  favor  of  Mono 
County. 

The  assessed  value  of  the  real  estate,  lots,  and  improvements  of  the  countv 
in  1885  was  $912,729. 

MODOC. 

Modoc  County  was  created  by  an  Act  of  Legislature  in  1874  out  of  the 
eastern  portion  of  Siskiyou  County,  and  derived  its  name  from  the  Indian 
tribe  of  Modocs.  It  is  the  extreme  northeast  county  of  this  State,  with 
Oregon  for  its  northern  boundary.  It  extends  eastward  from  the  celebrated 
Modoc  "  lava  bed,"  south  of  Tule  Lake,  to  the  Nevada  State  line,  and  is 
nearly  100  miles  in  length  and  60  miles  in  width.  The  topography  of  the 
county  is  a  succession  of  mountain  ranges  and  valleys,  and  is  principally 
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drained  by  Pitt  River,  which  has  its  outlet  in  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco. 
The  lava  bed  section,  at  the  northeast  corner  of  the  county,  is  a  succession 
of  gulches  and  crevasses,  which  range  from  a  few  feet  to  100  feet  in  width, 
and  many  of  them  are  100  feet  deep:  some  have  subterranean  passes, 
which  lead  for  miles  under  the  rocks.  This  broken  country  extends  in  a 
belt  eastward  to  Goose  Lake.  This  lava  section  of  the  county  has  no 
arable  lands,  and  it  is  fit  only  for  grazing  purposes.  It  is  a  vast  plain  of 
table  land,  and  in  some  places  it  is  sparsely  covered  with  juniper. 

The  county  has  an  area  of  4.260  square  miles,  of  which  8,685  square 
miles  are  Sierra  mountain  lands.  Surprise  Valley  having  400  square  miles, 
and  the  other  valleys  some  175  square  miles. 

The  agricultural  lands  suitable  for  cultivation  are  all  in  these  valleys,  of 
which  Surprise  Valley  is  the  most  important.  It  lies  on  the  extreme  east 
of  the  county,  extending  from  north  to  south,  and  includes  in  its  eastern 
side  three  lakes,  whose  lengths  are  respectively  16,  20,  and  15  miles,  with 
widths  of  from  3  to  5  miles.  These  lakes  have  no  outlet,  and  are  some- 
times dry  by  evaporation.  The  length  of  the  valley  is  about  60  miles  and 
width  15  miles,  and  it  is  skirted  on  two  sides  by  lofty  and  timbered  moun- 
tains. It  is  watered  by  numerous  streams,  and  it  is  covered  with  clover 
and  grasses.  Its  soil  is  a  rich,  black  loam,  occupying  a  strip  from  2  to  6 
miles  in  width,  whose  surface  gently  slopes  toward  the  lakes. 

The  valley  of  Goose  Lake  lies  mostly  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake 
(which  is  30  miles  long  and  15  miles  wide,  extending  into  Oregon),  reach- 
ing back  some  4  or  5  miles,  and  is  watered  by  numerous  small  streams. 
Its  lands  are  good  for  farming  purposes,  being  covered  with  bunch  and 
other  grasses,  and  are  partly  under  cultivation,  yielding  crops  of  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  etc. 

The  adjoining  mountains,  Warner's  Range,  are  heavily  timbered  with 
cedar  and  pine,  while  on  the  hillsides  and  around  the  lake  is  an  abundant 
growth  of  w'ild  plums.  On  the  western  side  of  the  lake  there  is  a  narrow 
strip  of  valley,  devoted  mostly  to  dairjdng.  Big  or  Round  Valley,  on  Pitt 
River,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  county,  and  reaching  into  Lassen 
County,  is  30  miles  long  and  18  miles  wide,  and  is  mostly  covered  with 
sagebrush.  Its  soils  are  varied  in  character,  from  red  claj^s  to  dark  loam 
and  gravelly  lands,  and  .spotted  with  alkali  tracts.  Surrounding  the  val- 
ley are  several  creeks,  whose  rich  bottom  lands  are  to  some  extent  under 
cultivation.  Stock  raising  is  the  chief  industry.  Since  beginning  this 
article,  our  attention  was  attracted  to  a  letter  in  the  San  Francisco 
"  Chronicle  "  from  a  very  intelligent  and  impartial  correspondent,  dated 
from  Alturas,  Modoc  County,  May  5,  1886,  and  we  cannot  do  better  than 
to  give  it  entire  here  as  a  very  full  summing  up  of  the  general  character 
and  resources  of  the  county  with  the  latest  statistics; 

The  last  month  has  been  spent  by  your  correspondent  in  Modoc  County,  in  an  endeavor 
to  see  and  learn  of  its  resources,  its  people,  and  its  productions — a  by  no  means  ea.sy  task 
when  we  consider  that  the  county  is,  speaking  roughly,  70  miles  square,  giving  an  area  of 
4,f»(X)  square  miles.  The  face  of  the  county  is  cut  u])  considerably  by  the  Sierra  and  spurs 
of  that  range,  whose  sloping  sides  furnish  well  nigh  inexhaustible  pasturage,  and  w'hose 
snow  capped  summits  are  the  source  of  numberless  streams,  which,  in  their  course  to  the 
sea,  water  plains  at  their  feet,  and  render  them  habitalile  and  marvelously  pruductive  of 
everything  in  the  line  of  vegetables,  grain,  and  many  kinds  of  hay,  though  they  lie  at  an 
altitude  of  from  4,(;00  to  5,000  feet.  The  county  is  growing  rai)idly,"  and  now  has  a  popula- 
tion of  about  7,.500  or  8,000,  exclusive  of  the  Indians,  of  whom  there  are  several  hun<lred 
here.  The  principal  industries  are  cattle  raising,  breeding  of  horses,  and  dairying.  There 
is  also  some  plain  farming  done,  and  if  one  may  judge  from  the  enormous  potatoes  your 
corresjjondent  has  seen  here,  to  say  nothing  of  the  iiionstrous  sfpiashes,  beets,  fine  plump 
grain,  etc.,  it  must  pay  well.  The  apples  grown  in  Surprise  Valley  are  the  suj)erior  of  the 
best  eastern  apples  to  be  obtained  in  the  market,  and  I  am  informed  that  cherries,  plums, 
gooseberries,  strawberries,  blackberries,  currants,  raspberries,  and  many  other  varieties  of 
small  fruits  are  grown  there,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  this  county. 
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According  to  the  assessment  roll  of  1885,  there  is  in  Modoc  County  taxable  real  estate, 
other  than  town  lots,  196,631  acres,  valued  at  |778,815;  the  improvements  on  the  same,  be- 
ing valued  at  $330,H73.  gives  a  total  valuation  of  |1,109.488.  Besides  this  there  are  town 
lots  with  their  improvements  valued  at  $174,589,  and  real  estate  assessed  to  others  than  the 
owners  worth  $20,929,  giving  a  grand  total  of  taxable  real  estate  to  the  value  of  |1,305,00(J. 
in  addition  to  this  there  is  still  considerable  Government  land  to  be  had  in  the  county  and 
much  already  occupied  by  actual  settlers,  all  of  whom  appear  to  be  doing  well,  and  are 
making  substantial  improvements  on  their  claims.  Un  the  first  of  March  last  there  were 
owned  in  Modoc  Countv  5,9i;0  head  of  horses,  worth  $256,748,  with  1,452  colts,  worth  $26,- 
580;  500  head  of  mules,'  valued  at  $17,978;  cattle,  24,790  head,  worth  $342,254,  and  5,870 
calves,  valued  at  $69,534.  Of  sheep,  there  were  16,856,  worth  $28,759;  goats,  881,  valued  at 
^2,084;  and  5,446  hogs,  worth  $12,559.  These,  taken  together  with  the  real  estate  and  other 
taxable  propertv,  gave  a  total  assessed  valuation  of  the  county,  for  1885,  of  a  little  more 
than  $2,600,000— an  increase  of  over  $100,000  since  March  1,  1884.  Doubtless  the  coming 
assessment  for  1886  will  increase  the  amount  to  nearly  $3,000,000,  if  it  does  not  quit*  reach 
that  figure. 

An  Energetic  CommvniUi. 

The  people  of  Modoc  County  are  energetic,  wide-awake,  and  thrifty,  and  for  the  most 
part  have  worked  their  way  up"  to  affluence.  The  farms  are  well  kept,  and  the  huge  bams 
and  sheds  for  stock  remind  one  of  the  dairying  districts  of  New  York  State. 

The  great  want  of  this  part  of  the  State  is  railroad  communication  with  tlie  outside  world 
and  a  market  for  its  produce.  The  people  here  are  hoping  for  an  extension  of  the  Califor- 
nia Northern  from  Oroville,  or  a  narrow  gauge  from  Reno.  The  business  men  of  San 
Francisco  should  see  to  it  that  the  trade  of  this  rapidly  growing  and  wealthy  section  is 
not  diverted  from  its  natural  outlet  and  given  to  a  city  of  another  State.  There  were  sold 
during  1885  from  the  herds  of  this  county,  according  to  reliable  information,  upward  of 
20,000  head  of  beef  cattle  and  as  many  head  of  horses,  to  say  nothing  of  the  sheep,  poultry, 
and  products  of  the  soil.  With  a  good  railroad  these  sales  would  be  largely  increased,  for 
the  neighboring  mountain  sides  give  a  boundless  range  rich  in  nutritious  grasses,  while 
the  vallevs  furnish  a  well  nigh  inexhaustible  supply  of  the  best  of  hay.  Given  a  railroad. 
Modoc  County  would  soon  become  one  of  the  wealthiest  in  California.  Its  trade  should 
go  to  San  Francisco,  and  a  railroad  giving  it  communication  with  that  city  would  pay 
from  the  beginning.  The  tillable  land  of  Modoc  County  is  equal  to  any  in  productiveness, 
and  is  easily  cultivated.  Thousands  of  bushels  of  potatoes  are  raised  here,  and  tubers 
weighing  over  four  pounds  are  not  uncommon.  Modoc's  potatoes  have  a  State  reputation. 
Other  crops  do  as  well,  but  want  of  a  market  causes  but  little  more  wheat  and  barley  than 
is  needed  for  home  consumption  to  be  raised.  With  a  good  market  Modoc  County  would 
raise  millions  of  bushels  of  grain.  Surprise  Valley,  25  miles  northeast  of  Alturas,  abounds 
in  orchards,  and  raises  large  quantities  of  apples,  said  to  be  the  best  produced  in  the 
mountain  districts  of  the  State.  The  county  has  many  young  orchards  which  will  come 
into  bearing  in  a  few  years,  when  Modoc  will  assume  no  inferior  position  as  a  fruit-pro- 
<lucing  county.  In  addition  to  apples,  an  abundance  of  peaches,  pears,  cherries,  and  small 
fruits  are  grown— strawberries  sometimes  attaining  the  proportions  of  a  good  sized  hen's 
egg.     Fact. 

Plenty  of  Water. 

But  little  irrigation  is  necessary,  as  the  county  is  well  watered  by  the  Pitt  River,  which 
has  its  source  within  the  confines  of  the  coiinty,  and  numerous  other  streams  which  come 
down  from  the  mountain  sides.  Good  water" is  obtained  at  a  depth  of  from  6  to  30  feet, 
while  good  springs  are  numerous.  Modoc  County  has  several  hot  springs,  said  to  possess 
wonderful  medicinal  properties,  curing  rheumatism  and  skin  diseases  with  marvelous 
rapidity.  As  yet,  however,  these  hot  springs  are  but  little  resorted  to.  owing  to  the  lack  of 
suitable  improvements  and  accommodations.  When  they  are  fitted  up,  and  put  in  proper 
shape,  we  may  look  for  an  influx  of  invalids,  gouty  and  rheumatic  cripples,  and  pleasure 
seekers.  The"  mountains  are  clothed  in  timber  of  various  kinds,  enough  to  furnish  the 
inhabitants  of  the  county  with  wood  and  lumber  for  hundred<  of  years  to  come,  and 
though  there  are  no  mines  in  the  county,  pieces  of  rich  ore  have  been  picked  up  in  many 
of  the  watercourses,  and  prospectors  are  endeavoring  to  find  out  where  they  came  from. 
Should  their  home  be  discovered,  look  out  for  a  mining  boom,  for  the  chunks  aforemen- 
tioned assaved  very  big,  one  of  them  to  the  tune  of  $25,000  to  the  ton.  The  land  known 
as  sagebrush  land  "is  being  taken  up  by  homesteaders,  and  where  properly  cleared,  irri- 
gated^ and  cultivated,  raises  enormous  crops  of  timothy,  and  grain  hay,  or  potatoes.  In 
fact,  Modoc  Countv  seems  to  be  the  natural  habitat  of  this  useful  vegetable.  Think  of 
five  tons  from  foursacks,  and  the  crop  not  cultivated— just  planted,  and  left  to  take  care 
of  itself.  There  are  still  thousands  of  acres  untaken,  that  are  capable  of  this.  The  man 
who  comes  here  with  a  small  capital,  and  a  willingness  and  expectation  to  do  sume  hard 
work  before  he  reaps  a  harvest  of  $20  gold  pieces,  can  but  succeed,  and  will  eventually 
receive  the  reward  of  his  works,  and  make  himself  a  home  worth  having. 

Another  industry  that  could  be  followed  with  profit  in  Modoc  County,  is  dairying.  The 
wild  grasses  even  produce  a  splendid  quality  of  butter  or  cheese,  which  latter  finds  a  ready 
market  at  18  cents  per  pound,  here  in  the  country.  There  is  plenty  of  room  for  dairies 
here,  and  but  little  prospect  of  the  business  being  overdone  for  many  years  yet.  Money 
is  scarce,  and  commands  a  rate  of  li  per  cent  a  month,  and  the  security  must  be  gilt- 
edged  then.  There  is  no  bank  at  the  count>-  seat,  Alturas,  and  so  far  as  I  can  see.  no  one 
does  a  banking  business  there. 
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The  Tmvn  of  Alturas. 

Alturas,  the  county  s^eat  of  Modoc  County,  is  situated  on  the  Pitt  River,  near  the  con- 
fluence of  the  north  and  south  forks  of  that  stream.  It  has  500  or  (iOO  inhabitants,  and  is 
growing  rapidly.  In  addition  to  a  number  of  stores,  there  is  a  fine  grist  null,  owned  by  E. 
Lauer;  a  j^'aning  mill,  or  sash  and  door  factory,  run  by  George  McKay;  a  brewery,  oper- 
ated by  Peter  Ivory,  and  the  usual  number  of  blacksmith  shops,  livery  stables,  saloons,  etc. 
There  are  also  several  good  hotels.  The  Congregationalists  have  a  rine  place  of  worship, 
while  the  Catholics  are  erecting  a  fine  stone  church,  and  the  other  denominations  will  soon 
follow  suit.  The  town  has  a  fine  two-story  frame  school  house,  where  about  150  children 
attend  school.  Two  departments  will  be  added  the  coming  season,  and  the  school  graded. 
The  county  buildings  consist  of  a  Court  Hou.se,  and  jail,  and  a  fire-proof  County  Clerk's 
office.  The  Superior  Court-room  is  a  model  of  convenience.  There  is  one  newspaper  pub- 
lished at  the  county  seat,  the  "  Modoc  Independent,"  D.  C.  Slater,  editor  and  proprietor. 
It  is  a  neatly  printed  and  ably  edited  journal.  Alturas  also  boasts  of  a  brass  band,  and  it 
is  a  very  good  one. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  to  the  homeseeker :  If  you  want  to  raise  cattle  or  horses,  run 
a  dairy,  or  raise  vegetables,  and  enjo.y  good  health  while  you  make  money,  come  to  Modoc 
County. 

MONTEREY. 

Monterey  County  is  one  of  the  largest  counties  in  California,  having  an 
area  of  3,600  square  miles,  or  over  2,250,000  acres  of  land.  The  bound- 
aries of  the  county  are  as  follows:  On  the  north  by  Santa  Cruz  County 
and  ]\Ionterey  Bay,  on  the  east  by  the  counties  of  San  Benito,  Fresno,  and 
Tulare,  on  the  south  by  San  Luis  Obispo  County,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

The  topographical  features  of  the  county  are  rough  mountains  and  broad 
plains;  gently  rounded  hills  and  small  valleys.  Three  principal  mountain 
ranges  pass  through  it  from  northwest  to  southeast;  the  Santa  Lucia,  run- 
ning parallel  with  the  coast  line;  the  Palo  Scito  Hills  or  Sierra  de  las  Sali- 
nas, at  the  foot  of  which  the  Salinas  River  flows;  and  the  Gabilan  Range, 
commencing  in  the  county  on  the  east.  Besides  these,  there  are  spurs, 
which  cramp  most  of  the  valleys  into  comparative  insignificance.  The 
region  embraced  in  the  hills  is  but  poorly  supplied  with  water,  but  where 
irrigation  has  been  practiced,  a  semi-tropical  luxuriance  of  growth  is  the 
result.  In  this  county  are  found  numerous  mineral  springs,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  are  the  Passajara,  which  were  known  of  and  visited  by 
the  Indians  before  the  settlement  of  the  county,  and  are  now  widely  cele- 
brated for  their  curative  qualities. 

The  resources  of  Monterey  County  are  agricultural,  pastoral,  and  mineral, 
agriculture  being  carried  on  in  the  three  valleys — Carmelo,  Salinas,  and 
Pajaro.  The  Carmelo  Valley  being  south  of  Monterey,  and  situated  on  the 
bay  of  the  same  name,  is  about  15  miles  long,  and  has  an  average  width 
of  2  miles.  The  chief  productions  are  potatoes,  beans,  barley,  hogs,  and 
dairy  produce.  The  Salinas  Valley,  embraced  by  the  Gabilan  Mountains 
on  the  northeast,  the  Santa  Lucian  Range  on  the  southwest,  extends  south- 
Avard  100  miles,  with  a  width  from  8  to  15  miles,  and  contains  an  area  of 
more  than  500,000  acres  of  land.  It  is  drained  by  the  Salinas  River, 
which  traverses  the  valle}^  in  a  northwesterly  direction  and  discharges  its 
waters  into  Monterey  Bay.  The  river  has  a  length  of  over  200  miles,  but 
is  unnavigable.  This  valley,  within  the  last  few  years,  has  proved  itself  to 
be  one  of  the  finest  agricultural  districts  in  the  State.  The  land  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes:  first,  the  heavy  bottom  land;  second,  the  table 
land;  third,  the  upland,  along  the  foothills  on  either  side  of  the  valley. 
On  the  bottom  lands,  the  average  crop  of  wheat  per  acre  may  be  set  down 
as  40  bushels,  and  of  barley,  65. 

The  table  lands  produce  rye,  oats,  wheat,  barley,  and  flax;  the  average 
yield  of  wheat  being  about  30  bushels,  and  of  barlev  about  50  bushels  per 
16^* 
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acre.  The  upland  which  lies  close  to  the  base  of  the  mountains,  produces 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  rye,  and  here  also  are  located  some  of  the  finest 
dairies  in  the  State.  Wheat  and  barley  are  the  staple  productions  of  the 
Salinas  Valley,  but,  besides  these,  most  of  the  other  cereals  as  well  as  vege- 
tables and  many  of  the  semi-tropical  fruits  are  produced. 

The  Pajaro  Valley  is  located  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  county,  and 
extends  across  the  Pajaro  River  into  Santa  Cruz  County.  The  soil  produc- 
tions and  climate  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Salinas,  from  which  valley  it 
is  separated  by  a  low  range  of  hills. 

Stock  and  sheep  raising  are  prominent  interests  in  Monterey  County, 
especially  in  the  mountainous  portions  and  the  upper  Salinas  Valley,  where 
thousands  of  cattle,  horses,  hogs,  Angora  goats,  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
sheep  are  raised. 

Monterey,  as  an  agricultural  county,  ranks  among  the  first  in  the  State. 
It  is  connected  with  San  Francisco  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  which 
extends,  via  Salinas,  to  Soledad,  a  distance  of  143  miles.  From  this  ter- 
minus of  the  valley,  the  coast  line  of  stages  runs  to  Paso  Robles.  Besides 
this  inland  communication,  there  are  two  lines  of  coast  steamers — one  to 
Moss  Landing  at  the  mouth  of  the  Salinas  River,  and  the  other  to  Mon- 
terey. 

This  dreamy  old  town  of  Monterey  lies  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  bay  of  the  same  name,  80  miles  by  sea  from  San  Francisco.  It  is  pro- 
tected from  the  swells  of  the  ocean  by  Point  Pinos,  which  juts  out  4 
miles  northward.  The  bay  is  a  broad  and  deep  indentation  in  the  coast, 
being  19^  miles  wide  from  Point  Pinos  to  Point  Santa  Cruz.  The  harbor 
is  capacious  and  safe,  though  not  toQ  well  protected  against  severe  north 
and  southeast  winds.  The  bay  was  discovered  by  Cabrillo,  in  1542,  and 
surveyed  in  1602,  by  Viscanio,  by  whom  it  was  named  in  honor  of  the 
Count  of  Monterey,  then  Viceroy  of  Mexico.  In  1770  the  site  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Jesuit  Missionaries,  and  from  that  date  it  has  occupied  an 
important  place  in  the  history  of  California.  With  the  exception  of  San 
Diego,  its  settlement  is  the  oldest  on  the  coast,  and  it  has  been  the  capital 
under  Spanish,  Mexican,  and  American  rule.  Here,  on  the  seventh  of 
July,  1846,  the  portion  of  country  now  comprising  California,  Nevada,  New 
Mexico,  Utah,  Arizona,  Wyoming,  and  Colorado,  was  taken  possession  of 
as  part  of  the  United  States,  by  Commodore  Sloat.  In  September,  1849, 
a  convention  was  held  here  to  prepare  a  Constitution  for  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, at  which  the  capital  was  removed  to  San  Jose. 

Monterey  is  a  place  of  quietness,  ease,  and  pleasure.  The  Mexican 
style  of  the  town's  architecture,  the  ancient  Mission,  the  ruins  of  the  old 
Presidio,  the  loveliness  of  the  climate,  the  romance  of  a  past  life,  the 
beauty  of  the  scenery,  all  combine  to  render  this  a  most  attractive  spot.  Its 
spirit  of  dolce  far  niente  has  been  somewhat  intruded  on  in  late  years  by 
the  estabUshnient  of  .whaling  stations,  and,  still  more  recently,  by  the 
abalone  fishers.  The  export  of  dried  fish  amounts  annually  to  220,000, 
the  greater  part  of  which  is  sent  to  San  Francisco.  Until  1872  the  county 
seat  was  here,  but  it  was  then  moved  to  Sahnas,  which  is  117  miles  from 
San  Francisco,  225  miles  south  of  Sacramento,  and  situated  on  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Railroad.  The  Salinas  Valley  is  here  broad  and  fertile,  and 
this  is  regarded  as  the  central  trading  point.  From  the  stage  station  of  9 
years  ago,  Salinas  has  risen  to  be  an  important  and  populous  city  of  4,000 
inhabitants,  with  its  city  officers  and  Common  Council,  its  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, gas,  water,  and  fire  companies,  macadamized  streets,  and  every- 
thing pertaining  to  a  prosperous  and  busy  town.  To  these,  should  be 
added,  Sherwood  Park,  a  beautiful  public  resort  of  60  acres,  the  gift  of 
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P^ngene  Sherwood,  the  Court  House  and  other  pubUc  buildings,  which  are 
liandsonie  and  substantial  property.  The  journals  of  the  city  are  the 
"  Index  "  and  the  "  Democrat,"  published  weekly. 

Castrotnlle 

is  located  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  2^  miles  from  Moss  Landing, 
1")  miles  northeast  of  Monterey,  and  8  miles  north  of  Salinas  City.  It 
has  a  population  of  about  800.  possesses  good  school  facilities,  three  teach- 
ers being  employed,  and  has  two  churches;  also,  lodges  of  Odd  Fellows, 
Masons,  and  Good  Templars.  Among  other  establishments  the  town  has 
a  flour  mill  and  a  weekly  newspaper,  the  "Argus."  The  town  is  immedi- 
ately surrounded  by  fine  agricultural  lands,  well  watered,  while  to  the  east 
of  Castroville,  about  3  or  4  miles  distant,  there  are  large  tracts  of  grazing 
and  timbered  land  and  land  suited  to  the  growing  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 
The  average  yield  of  the  lands  adjacent  to  town  is,  of  wheat,  30  bushels 
per  acre,  and  of  barley,  50  bushels:  100  bushels  of  barley  per  acre  have 
been  raised  in  some  cases.  The  health  of  the  town  is  exceptionally  good 
and  the  climate  mild  and  healthful. 

The  other  towns  and  precincts  of  the  county  are  Alisal,  Bembe,  Buena 
Vista,  Castroville,  Carrolton,  Carneros,  Chalone,  Catarina,  El  Sausal, 
Franklin,  Fulton,  Gonzales,  Glorio,  Indian  Valley,  Jacks,  Lindley,  Long 
Valley,  Mountain,  Natividad,  Oak  Grove,  Priest  Valley,  Peach  Tree,  Pleito, 
Rincon,  Red  Rock,  Springfield,  Santa  Tie,  Santa  Rita,  Sycamore  Spring, 
Shearer,  San  Miguel,  Washington,  and  Warm  Spring. 

The  population  of  the  county  is  probably  at  the  present  time  between 
14,000  and  15,000,  with  the  prospect  of  a  goodly  increase  during  the  year 
1886.  as  there  is  a  large  amount  of  Government  land  in  the  county  (some 
600,000  acres  according  to  the  Immigration  Association),  and  the  atten- 
tion of  settlers  being  attracted  thereto  on  account  of  the  forfeiture  of  the 
grant  of  the  Pacific  Railroad. 

The  total  amount  of  property  assessed  in  1885  foots  up  $11,328,917,  an 
increase  of  $190,502  over  that  of  1884.  From  the  latest  authoritative  data 
we  have,  we  find  that  Monterey  County  has  175,000  acres  of  inclosed  land, 
of  which  about  150,000  acres  are  under  cultivation,  producing  2,175,960 
bushels  of  wheat,  610,250  bushels  of  barley,  33,510  bushels  of  oats,  36,500 
bushels  of  corn,  14,500  tons  of  hay,  and  726  tons  of  potatoes.  She  has 
3,235  horses  (American),  and  5,095  Spanish  horses;  15,000  head  of  horned 
cattle,  950  goats,  4,583  hogs,  and  about  30.000  sheep. 

NAPA. 

Napa,  one  of  the  loveliest  counties  of  California,  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Lake,  on  the  west  by  Sonoma,  and  on  the  east  and  southeast  by  Yolo 
and  Solano.  The  southern  extremity,  a  mere  tip  of  land,  touches  the  Bay 
of  San  Pablo,  and  just  saves  Napa  from  being  classed  among  the  inland 
counties.  Napa  is  almost  entirely  hedged  in  by  various  spurs  of  the  Coast 
Range,  the  southeastern  portion  only — that  adjoining  Solano — being  open. 
Besides  these  there  are  ranges  which  divide  the  county  into  as  many  fruit- 
ful valleys.  The  hills  are  romantic  in  scenery,  and  peculiar  in  geological 
formation,  whilst  the  valleys  are  amongst  the  most  lovely  and  fertile  in 
the  State.  The  principal  valley  gives  name  to  the  county,  and  extends, 
with  slight  interruptions,  from  San  Pablo  Bay,  on  the  broad  estuary  of 
Napa  Creek,  up  to  Calistoga,  a  distance  of  40  miles,  with  a  breadth  of 
from  1  to  6  miles.     The  creek  flows  its  entire  length,  there  being  hills 
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shutting  it  in  completely.  The  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile,  the  climate 
delightful,  and  altogether  this  is  one  of  the  many  rich  spots  that  help  to 
make  California  a  great  agricultural  State.  The  Berryessa  Valley,  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  county,  contains  about  30,000  acres,  and  is  simply 
an  immense  park,  whilst  the  Pope  and  Chiles  Valleys  are  similar  though 
smaller  localities.  Up  the  Napa  Valley  the  California  Pacific  Railroad 
has  built  a  branch  line,  running  from  the  junction  in  the  extreme  southern 
part  up  to  Calistoga,  a  distance  of  35  miles. 

Napa  is  much  distinguished  for  its  medicinal  springs,  those  of  Calistoga, 
White  Sulphur,  and  Soda  being  the  most  noted.  Near  these,  villages  have 
sprung  up.  and  extensive  hotels  have  been  built,  which  are  thronged  every 
summer  by  the  crowds  who  seek  health  and  pleasure.  The  whole  section 
bears  e^ddent  signs  of  volcanic  disturbances;  and  Mt.  Helena,  which  rises 
to  a  height  of  4,343  feet,  though  now  quiescent,  was  undoubtedly  at  one 
time  an  active  volcano.  The  warm  slopes  have  been  taken  advantage  of 
by  the  grape  gro^ndng,  a  culture  which  largely  helps  to  make  Napa  rich. 

Though  generally  looked  upon  as  an  agricultural  county,  there  was  a 
probability  for  a  time  that  Napa  would  take  a  prominent  place  amongst 
the  mineral  districts.  A  rich  quartz  vein  was  found  in  1873  near  St. 
Helena,  which  first  created  an  excitement.  Then  silver  was  found  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Calistoga.  Quicksilver  has  been  found  in  various  parts 
of  the  county.  There  are  deposits  of  iron  in  the  Chiles  Valley.  Excellent 
building  stone  is  quarried  on  the  Putah  Creek.  Water-lime  cement  comes 
from  Napa  Valley.  There  is  coal  near  JMonticello,  and  metals  and  minerals 
ever3'^where.  Still,  agriculture  is  ahead.  The  developments  of  the  precious 
ores  have  not  been  astonishing,  and  the  mining  interest  has  taken  a  back 
seat. 

Napa  City,  the  county  seat,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  tide  water  on  the 
Napa  River,  which  to  this  point  is  navigable  for  vessels  and  steamers  of 
light  draught.  The  Napa  Valley  branch  line,  already  referred  to,  runs 
through  the  town,  and  steamers  ply  between  it  and  San  Francisco.  The 
town  is  in  the  center  of  the  valley  of  the  same  name,  with  pleasant  sur- 
roundings of  hills  and  plains,  of  oak  covered  knolls  and  cultivated  fields, 
of  handsome  cottage  homes  and  fruit  laden  orchards.  The  bay  breezes 
reach  here  and  make  the  climate  perfect.  Napa  knows  no  winter.  These 
sanitive  and  pleasant  conditions  have  caused  its  selection  as  the  site  of  the 
Branch  Insane  Asylum,  which  has  been  completed  at  a  cost  of  over 
$1,000,000.  It  is  located  about  2  miles  from  town,  on  a  slight  elevation. 
The  schools  of  Napa  claim  high  rank,  there  being,  besides  the  public 
schools,  four  first  class  seminaries  and  colleges  for  the  education  of  girls 
and  boys.  The  population  is  steadily  increasing,  and  as  the  business  of 
the  county  centers  here,  and  grows  every  year,  Napa  \vill  grow  too.  Two 
newspapers  are  published  here,  the  "  Register"'  and  "  Reporter."  It  has  a 
population  of  about  4,500. 

Calistoga  lies  28  miles  northwest  of  Napa  City.  It  was  for  years  one  of 
the  most  fashionable  resorts  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  still  holds  its  place 
amongst  the  numerous  rivals  that  have  recently  sprung  up.  It  is  beauti- 
fully situated  at  the  head  of  the  Napa  Valley,  and  is  distant  64  miles 
from  San  Francisco.  The  vineyards,  wine  cellars,  springs,  and  mines  of 
Calistoga  all  combine  to  make  it  a  place  of  importance. 

St.  Helena  is  the  center  of  a  thrifty  and  prosperous  farming  and  wine 
growing  district,  and  of  necessity  partakes  of  the  characteristics  of  that 
community,  which  gives  it  an  air  of  busy  life  and  industry;  has  about 
1,600  inhabitants;  is  situated  18  miles  from  Napa  City,  and  60  miles,  by 
way  of  the  California  Pacific  Railroad  (Napa  Branch),  from  San  Fran- 
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Cisco.  The  White  Sulphur  Springs  are  in  the  neighborhood,  but  a  short 
drive  from  St.  Helena.  The  following  towns  and  precincts  are  also  found 
in  Napa  County:  Atlas  Peak,  Buchanan,  Berryessa,  Bennett,  Carneros, 
Chiles,  Cherry  Valley,  Capello  Valley,  Chiles'  Valley,  Conn  Valley.  Cinna- 
bar, Franklin,  Foss  Valley,  Gondon  Valley,  Howard,  Harmony,  Hardin, 
Howell  Mountain,  High  Valley,  Jefferson,  Liberty,  Lodi,  Lone  Tree, 
Mountain,  Oakville,  Oak  Grove,  Oak  Knoll,  Pope  Valley,  Putah,  Redwood, 
Suscol,  Soda  Caiion,  Salvador,  Sulphur  Springs,  Spring  Mountain,  Summit, 
Silverado,  Tucker,  Upper  Pope  Valley,  Vineland,  Worden  Valley.  Yount, 
and  Zem  Zem. 

A  careful  re\dew  of  the  progress  of  Napa  County  for  the  past  year  shows 
many  items  of  interest. 

While,  in  common  with  California,  it  has  felt  the  effects  of  rather  dull 
times,  yet  considerable  advances  have  been  made  in  various  ways,  and  the 
present  year  bids  fair  to  be  one  of  the  most  prosperous  in  its  history. 

Many  new  residences  have  been  built  throughout  the  county,  several  of 
which  are  elegant  as  well  as  substantial. 

The  small  tracts  into  which  many  large  farms  have  been  divided  during 
the  past  tw^o  years  have  nearly  all  gone  into  the  hands  of  actual  tillers, 
and  are  becoming  attractive,  productive  homes.  The  wine  interests  of  the 
county  have  brought  a  large  number  of  foreigners — practical  vineyardists — 
here,  but  they  are  an  industrious  class,  nearl}^  all  of  whom  came  here  -with 
some  capital  for  the  purpose  of  permanent  residence. 

There  are  yet  sortie  large  ranches,  the  land  of  which  is  well  adapted  to 
fruit  and  vine  raising,  that  may  be  cut  up  into  small  places  for  settlers,  and 
they  can  be  bought  at  figures  which  make  it  a  good  investment  for  those 
wanting  homes.  A  large  number  of  acres  w^ere  set  during  1885  in  new 
vines  of  the  most  improved  and  choicest  varieties,  and  we  believe  that  in 
five  years'  time  Napa  County  will  produce  10,000,000  gallons  of  wine  per 
annum. 

Nearly  all  sections  of  the  county  appear  to  be  just  as  well  adapted  to 
fruit  raising  as  to  ^dneyards,  and  very  many  are  turning  their  attention  to 
that  industry.  A  fruit  canning  and  dr3dng  company  has  recently  been 
incorporated  here,  and  a  large  part  of  its  capital  stock  has  been  subscribed, 
so  by  next  season  there  will  be  a  home  market  for  all  of  our  fruit  products. 

Sheep  raising  is  not  very  largely  followed,  but  there  are  about  35,000 
sheep  kept  in  the  foothills  and  mountains  on  lands  that  are  not  tillable, 
and  their  product  annually  is  about  200,000  pounds  of  choice  wool.  The 
Napa  Woolen  Mill  has  been  incorporated  during  the  year  and  is  in  opera- 
tion, doing  a  splendid  business. 

The  population  of  the  county  in  1880  was  12,264,  and  has  increased 
about  one  third  since,  being  about  16,500  now. 

The  total  assessed  value  of  property  for  1884  w^as  $11,015,533,  and  for 
1885  it  was  $11,510,237. 

There  were  23,550  acres  sown  to  wheat,  producing  275,000  centals;  2,993 
acres  to  barley,  producing  41,000  centals:  1,888  acres  to  oats,  producing 
29,000  centals;  1,031  acres  planted  to  corn,  producing  18,500  centals;  and 
6,578  acres  sown  for  hay,  producing  11,000  tons. 

Of  the  vines  in  the  county,  1,557  acres  are  one  year  old,  2,485  acres  two 
years  old,  3,100  acres  three  years  old,  2,338  acres  four  years  old,  and  4,710 
acres  five  years  old  and  upward.  Only  the  four  and  five-year  old  \anes 
yield  much,  and  the  product  this  year  is  about  2,750,000  gallons,  being 
onlv  51  per  cent  of  the  crop  of  1884. 

The  total  value  of  products  for  1885  was  about  $1,350,000,  or  about  $800 
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each  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  resident  in  the  county.     The  value 
of  the  products  in  1884  was  about  one  third  more  than  this. 

NEVADA. 

Nevada  County  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Yuba  and  Sierra,  east  by 
the  State  of  Nevada,  south  and  east  by  Placer,  and  west  by  Yuba.  Its 
area  is  1,026  miles,  or  about  the  size  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island.  There 
are  few  parts  of  the  world  that  can  compare  with  it  for  variety  of  scenery 
or  climate.  While  some  portions  of  it  have  an  elevation  of  8.000  feet,  and 
are  covered  with  snow  the  greater  portion  of  the  year,  the  lower  districts 
are  scarcely  above  the  ocean's  level,  and  are  seldom  A^isited  with  snow 
storms  or  frosts.  A  number  of  clearly  defined  channels  extend  lengthwise 
of  the  county,  and  along  their  beds  proceed  the  streams  that  find  head  in 
the  Sierras.  They  are  crossed  by  several  high  ridges  at  intervals,  the  main 
ones  running  at  right  angles  with  the  mountain  chain  that  extends  along 
the  eastern  boundary.  Of  course  there  could  not  exist  in  a  section  like 
this,  which  is  so  diversified  by  canons  and  mountains  and  streams,  any 
extensive  valleys  of  arable  land.  Only  a  few  hundred  acres  here  and  there 
are  found.  The  entire  soil  is  of  a  reddish  ferruginous  ochre,  or  gray  color, 
and  consists  of  sidehill  or  table  land.  All  of  this  land  is  highly  produc- 
tive when  properly  tilled,  however.  The  sheltered  depressions,  especially, 
hold  forth  strong  attractions  to  the  husbandman.  All  the  productions  of 
the  temperate  zone  can  be  grown:  the  grape  and  fig  are  found  in  a  state 
bordering  on  perfection:  other  fruit,  such  as  apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums, 
nectarines,  etc.,  attains  a  size  and  flavor  that  the  products  of  but  few  other 
sections  equal.  But  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  farming  in  Nevada 
County.  Since  its  organization,  in  1851,  the  prime  industry  has  been  that 
of  mining.  The  attention  of  the  population  has  been  directed  to  extract- 
ing gold  from  the  hillsides  and  ravines,  and  still  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  deposits  have  been  but  partiallv  worked  out. 

The  topographical  features  of  Nevada  are  high  lateral  ridges  of  the  main 
chain,  between  which,  in  deep  caiJons.  flow  rapid  streams.  Near  the  sum- 
mit are  several  beautiful  lakes  and  exquisite  valleys:  Donner  Lake,  one 
of  the  sources  of  the  Truckee  River,  lying  on  the  southern  slope.  This  is 
one  of  the  loveliest  of  the  lacustrine  series  of  the  Sierras.  It  rests  in  a 
quiet  hollow,  fringed  by  trees,  and  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  towering 
mountains,  the  valley  of  the  Truckee  softening  the  prevailing  wildness  of 
the  scenery  on  the  fourth  side.  By  its  border  runs  the  slot  in  the  rocks 
over  which  goes  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad.  Donner  Lake  can  either 
be  reached  via  the  Summit  or  Truckee  town,  which  is  but  two  miles  dis- 
tant. During  the  summer  the  lake  is  a  glorious  place  of  resort,  there  being 
good  hotel  accommodations,  carriages,  and  horses  at  pleasure:  the  fishing 
and  boating  being  excellent,  air  pure  and  health  gi\-ing.  Referring  to  the 
event  which  has  given  Donner  Lake  an  historical  interest,  a  competent 
writer  says: 

The  name  perpetually  recalls  a  painful  reminiscence  of  the  trials  and  hardships  of  the 
pioneers  of  California.  "  Near  the  southern  end  of  the  lake  are  some  high  stumps  of  trees, 
old  and  decaying,  which  indicate  the  site  of  the  "  Donner  cabins."  where  in  1846,  a  party 
of  immigrants  from  Illinois,  of  which  the  Donner  family  formed  a  part,  caught  in  the 
early  snc)ws  of  that  year,  made  their  encampment  and  were  compelled  to  pass  the  winter. 
Terrible  suffering  ensued,  many  dying  from  starvation,  whilst  others  relieved  their  hunger 
bv  cannibalism.  Indeed,  there  are  suspicions  that  in  the  deep  despair  of  their  frigid  im- 
prisonment murder  was  committed  and  the  body  of  the  victim  used  for  food.  The  sur- 
vivors were  relieved  in  February,  1847,  by  the  exertions  of  the  settlers  at  Sutter's  Fort, 
when  their  tale  of  suffering  and  "despair  sent  a  thrill  of  horror  over  the  countrj-  that  to 
this  day  attaches  a  melancholy  interest  to  the  scene  that  bears  the  name. 
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Of  the  numerous  rivers,  the  Middle  Yuba,  the  South  Yuba  in  the  north, 
Deer  Creek  in  the  center,  and  Bear  River  in  the  south,  are  the  principal. 

Nevada  County  is  divided  into  nine  political  townships.  According  to  the 
United  States  census  of  1880,  the  total  population  of  the  county  was  20,534. 
The  townships  have  population  (census  1880)  as  follows:  Nevada,  5,540; 
Grass  Valley,  6,700;  Eureka,  603;  Bloomfield,  1,017;  Rough  and  Ready, 
1,565;  Little  York,  1,031;  Washington,  537;  Bridgeport,  1,982;  Meadow 
Lake,  1,479.  The  population,  according  to  the  census  of  1870,  was  19,134. 
The  vote  of  the  county  at  the  election  in  1884,  was  4,215.  Although  but 
little  grain  is  raised  in  the  county,  yet  in  the  production  of  fruits,  of  the 
very  best  kind  that  belong  to  the  temperate  zone,  a  portion  of  Nevada 
County  cannot  be  excelled.  The  fruit  region  is  all  in  Grass  Valley,  Rough 
and  Ready  Township,  and  in  western  portions  of  Nevada,  Bridgeport,  and 
Little  York  Townships.  These  fruit  crops  are  a  certainty  every  year,  and 
the  excellence  of  the  production  insures  the  highest  prices  in  the  market. 
In  the  higher  altitudes  the  apple  can  be  produced  in  unlimited  quantities, 
and  of  unsurpassed  excellence  in  all  respects.  The  fruit  capacities  of 
Nevada  County  ought  to  give  it,  and  can  give  it,  a  population  more  than 
three  times  that  of  the  present,  and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  in  the 
not  distant  future  her  fruit  crop  may  be  a  greater  source  of  revenue  than 
all  her  mines,  great  as  they  are. 

The  vine  flourishes  in  the  lower  altitudes,  and  good  wines  have  been 
made  from  grapes  grown  at  the  altitude  of  2,500  feet.  There  are  but  four 
or  five  wine  cellars  in  the  county,  and  the  grape  industry,  though  promising 
in  results,  has  not  been  demonstrated  to  be  a  great  success. 

The  county  is  well  supplied  with  schools  and  churches.  Every  neigh- 
borhood has  its  school  house,  and  in  the  smallest  places  these  houses  are 
used  for  public  worship.  The  county  has  three  daily,  one  tri-weekly,  one 
semi-weekly,  two  weekly  newspapers,  and  one  monthly  newspaper. 

One  of  the  most  important  public  enterprises  inaugurated  here  in  many 
years  is  the  organization  of  a  Fair  Association,  in  conjunction  with  Placer 
County,  in  connection  with  the  beautiful  park  and  mile  track  belonging  to 
the  association,  which  is  situated  half  way  between  Nevada  City  and  Grass 
Valley. 

The  center  of  the  county  is  reached  by  the  Nevada  County  Narrow 
Gauge  Railroad.  This  road  runs  from  Colfax,  on  the  Central  Pacific,  to 
Grass  Valley  and  Nevada  City,  a  distance  of  about  24  miles. 

From  the  two  towns  named  fine  wagon  roads  run  to  all  parts  of  the 
county.  Some  of  these  roads  are  splendid  results  of  passing  by  easy 
grades,  over  sharp  and  high  ridges.  The  scenery  on  these  roads  is  unsur- 
passed on  the  coast.  The  altitude  of  Nevada  County,  varying  as  it  does 
from  a  few  feet  to  8,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  must  necessarily 
give  rise  to  a  great  variety  of  climate.  Such  is  the  case.  While  "in  the 
western  portion  of  the  county  frost  is  of  very  rare  occurrence,  at  the  top  of 
the  Sierras — at  Meadow  Lake,  for  instance — scarcely  a  night  passes  with- 
out at  least  a  white  frost.  It  snows  but  rarely  below  Rough  and  Ready, 
and  at  an  altitude  of  2,500  feet  the  fall  of  snow  is  light,  or  lies  but  a  few 
<lays  on  the  ground;  but  on  the  summit  snow  is  often  seen  from  15  to  20 
feet  deep.  The  winters  are  not  as  cold  by  far  as  in  the  same  altitude  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  continent.  The  rainfall,  however,  is  much  heavier 
than  in  the  valley  regions  of  the  State.  At  Nevada  City,  the  county  seat, 
altitude  2,500  feet,  the  average  rainfall  is  52  inches.  The  climate  in  the 
greater  part  of  Nevada  County  is  pleasant  and  equable.  The  winters  are 
not  severe  except  at  the  highest  altitudes. 

Nevada  City,  the  county  seat,  is  207  miles  from  San  Francisco,  and  69 
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from  Sacramento.  It  lies  in  a  deep  basin  of  the  Sierras,  on  both  sides  of 
Deer  Creek,  15  miles  from  Colfax,  the  nearest  station  on  the  Central  Pacific 
Railroad,  and  it  is  the  terminus  of  the  Nevada  County  Narrow  Gauge 
Railroad,  distance  23-J  miles  from  Colfax,  where  it  connects  with  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  Railroad.  Since  its  construction  it  has  done  an  excellent 
business,  has  been  well  managed  in  every  particular,  and  has  added 
greatly  to  the  importance  of  the  county,  which  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
State  in  every  particular.  Nevada  City  is  surrounded  by  extremely  rich 
quartz  rock  and  placer  mining.  It  has  been  several  times  destroyed  by 
fire  and  as  often  rebuilt.  Its  public  buildings  indicate  wealth  and  pros- 
perity, the  mineral  yiel^"  amounting  to  millions  annually,  whilst  the  fruit 
crop  is  always  a  heavy  one.  A  record  of  the  rainfall  in  the  vicinity  has 
been  kept  here  for  some  years. 

It  contains  a  population  of  5,000  inhabitants.  Two  foundries  are  kept 
busy  manufacturing  machinery  and  supplies  for  the  mines.  Four  brew- 
eries, a  planing  mill  and  sash  factory,  and  six  blacksmith  shops  flourish. 

The  Court  House  is  a  fine  structure,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $75,000.  Wash- 
ington school  house  is  a  large  two-story  building,  in  the  construction  of 
which  over  $15,000  was  expended.  The  schools  are  well  conducted,  and 
the  educational  advantages  afforded  are  unsurpassed  by  other  towns  of  the 
same  size.  Five  churches,  all  creditable  looking  edifices,  adorn  the  town 
and  show  the  moral  status  of  the  people  to  be  up  to  the  average.  Two 
newspapers,  the  Nevada  "Transcript"  (daily),  Brown  &  Calkins,  publish- 
ers, and  the  Nevada  "Herald"  (tri-weekly),  Gray  &  Davis,  publishers, 
are  published  here. 

Grass  Valley,  known  as  the  "  Queen  of  the  Quartz,"  with  a  population 
of  about  7,000  persons,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the  foothills,  on  the  line 
of  the  Nevada  County  Narrow  Gauge  Railroad,  in  a  beautiful  valley,  inter- 
sected with  a  network  of  ledges,  some  of  which  have  been  worked  since 
the  fall  of  1850.  It  doubtless  stands  first  among  the  mining  towns  of 
America.  In  round  numbers  the  production  of  these  ledges  has  been 
estimated  at  $100,000,000,  and  the  district  as  yet  has  not  been  more  than 
merely  scratched  on  the  surface.  Nearly  all  the  ledges  stand  within  a 
distance  of  4  or  5  miles  from  the  town,  and  there  are  no  hydraulic  mines 
in  the  neighborhood,  nor  any  contest  over  "slickens."  The  land  is  not 
worth  much  for  anything  besides  mining,  though  considerable  really  min- 
eral land  hereabouts  has  been  permitted  to  be  patented  as  agricultural. 
The  stern  fact  is  that  the  late  frosts  of  spring,  and  the  early  frosts  of 
autumn  render  fruit  growing  (pears  and  apples  excepted)  very  precarious. 
No  wheat  is  grown  to  any  extent,  and  hay  is  the  most  valuable  crop. 

Besides  the  Idaho  and  Empire  Mines,  which  are  still  as  productive  as 
ever,  a  large  number  of  old  mines  have  been  resurrected  during  the  past 
summer,  with  great  promise  in  nearly  every  instance.  The  old  French 
Lead  or  North  Star  Mine  has  again  been  placed  among  the  bullion  pro- 
ducers. The  Phoenix  group,  on  Osborn  Hill,  are  turning  out  rich  rock. 
The  Allison  Ranch  is  recommencing  operations.  The  William  Penn,  or 
Crown  Point,  has  struck  a  chute  that  has  caused  the  mine  to  be  bonded 
for  half  a  million.  The  Badger,  supposed  to  be  on  the  extension  of  this 
lead  on  the  south,  and  the  Coe,  on  the  north,  have  been  reorganized.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  boom  in  Grass  Valley  this  season.  One  of  the  most  wide 
awake  of  interior  newspapers,  the  "  Daily  Tidings,"  edited  by  Colonel  Shoe- 
maker, is  published  in  Grass  Valley;  also  the  "Union."  The  former  is 
somewhat  Republican;  the  latter  anti-Stockton  Democrat.  Both  are  said 
to  be  doing  well. 
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North  Bloomfield  is  situated  15  miles  northeast  of  Nevada  City,  on  the 
high  ridge  between  the  Middle  and  South  Yubas. 

North  San  Juan,  13  miles  north  of  Nevada  City,  is  reached  by  stage  from 
Colfax.  Two  lines  connect  it  daily  with  Marysville,  40  miles  distant,  whilst 
all  the  neighboring  towns  are  easily  and  regularly  reached.  Perched  at 
an  elevation  of  about  2,000  feet,  on  the  ridge  of  the  belt  covered  by  winter 
snows,  it  has  a  climate  where  frosts  are  slightly  felt,  and  most  favorable  to 
\ngorous  health.  The  town  occupies  a  lovely  site,  the  houses  being  well 
built,  embowered  in  gardens  and  orchards.  North  San  Juan  is,  in  fact,  a 
representative  mountain  town  of  the  mining  region.  The  "  Times"  is  pub- 
lished here  weekly. 

Rough  and  Ready  is  8  miles  southwest  of  Nevada  City,  on  the  stage  road 
from  Marysville  to  that  place.  It  depends  on  both  mining  and  agriculture 
for  its  trade.  The  locality  was  settled  upon  by  the  overland  emigrants 
of  1849,  who  found  gold  plentiful  in  the  ravines  and  flats  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. Fortunes  of  from  $10,000  to  $50,000  were  found  in  a  single  season. 
The  diggings,  however,  worked  out,  and  flush  times  are  past.  Although 
snow  sometimes  falls,  the  weather  is  never  so  cold  but  that  the  orange, 
lime,  and  pomegranate  can  be  cultivated. 

Truckee  is  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Sierras,  and  is  one  of  the  principal 
stations  on  this  section  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad.  It  has  a  fair-sized 
and  increasing  population.  The  place  was  formerly  known  as  Coburn's,  a 
hotel  of  that  name  being  kept  there  when  the  wagon  road  via  Dutch  Flat 
and  Donner  Lake  to  the  silver  mines  of  Nevada  State  was  in  use.  A  large 
amount  of  the  lumber  used  on  the  railroad  along  the  mountains,  ties,  tres- 
tlework,  etc.,  was  supplied  from  the  magnificent  timber  that  grew  in  the 
vicinity  of  Truckee.  The  Truckee  River  furnishes  power  for  mills  and  the 
transportation  of  logs,  the  town  lying  on  the  banks  of  this  splendid  stream. 
Though  millions  of  feet  of  lumber  have  been  cut  down  the  surprising  power 
of  renewal  keeps  the  logger  fully  employed,  with  the  promise  of  steady 
work  for  many  years  to  come.  Putting  up  ice  is  also  an  important 
resource.  The  town  is  located  in  the  midst  of  scenery  the  most  romantic 
and  grand  to  be  found  in  the  State.  Lake  Tahoe  is  15  miles  south,  a  cap- 
ital line  of  stages  running  to  it  from  Mr.  Moody's  well  kept  hotel,  and 
Donner  Lake  is  close  at  hand. 

The  other  towns  and  precincts  are:  Allison  Ranch,  Banner,  Boca,  Birch- 
ville.  Blue  Tent,  Bear  River,  Chalk  Blufi',  Clear  Creek,  Forest  Springs, 
Grass  Valley,  Granite\'ille,  Greeley,  Indian  Springs,  Indian  Flat,  Iron 
Mountain,  Kentucky  Flat,  Little  York,  Lime  Kiln,  Liberty  Hill,  Lake 
City,  Magnoha,  Mooney's  Flat,  North  Star,  Oakland,  Omega,  Pleasant 
Valley,  Pleasant  Ridge,  Quaker  Hill,  Relief  Hill,  Sebastapol,  Spencerville, 
Union  Hill,  Washington,  and  Willow  Valley. 

The  taxable  wealth  of  the  county  in  1885  was: 

Real  estate  and  improvements $5,245,725 

Personal  property 1^1,2-16,240 

Mining  claims  (included  above) $972,485 

Miles  of  mining  ditches _.. 583 

Head  of  cattle 0,891 

Head  of  goats 2,.310 

Head  (if  horses  and  mules.. 2,()93 

Head  of  sheep ._ 2,<>48 

Bushels  of  charcoal 4o!oOO 

Acres  in  hay 5,978 

Acres  in  vines 199 

Tons  of  grapes  per  acre 3 

Gallons  of  wine  made 8,070 

Grapes  sold  for  market  (pounds) 59,700 
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PLACER. 

Placer  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Nevada  County,  on  the  south  by  Sac- 
ramento and  El  Dorado,  on  the  west  by  Sutter,  and  on  the  east  by  the 
State  of  Nevada.  It  strongly  resembles  its  neighbors  in  topographical 
peculiarities,  and  a  description  of  Nevada  or  El  Dorado  would  apply 
equally  well  to  Placer.  A  ride  in  a  Central  Pacific  car  would  give  one  the 
best  idea  of  the  different  aspects  of  the  county,  as  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  miles  to  the  eastern  r»art.  the  county  is  completely  traversed  by  this  won- 
derful line.  There  are  ^^0  miles  of  the  road  and  20  stations  in  Placer.  A 
grander  or  more  exhilarating  ride  than  that  from  the  Summit — on  the  border 
line — to  Colfax  cannot  be  imagined.  Winding  around  Cape  Horn  and 
half  a  hundred  other  precipitous  cliffs,  down  which  you  look  out  of  the  open 
observation  car,  you  sweep  from  a  height  of  7,000  to  a  level  of  2,500  feet  in 
a  ride  of  two  hours  and  a  half.  The  scenery  is  various,  novel,  and  magnifi- 
cent. You  sit  in  the  open  car  at  the  end  of  the  train,  where  the  roar  of  the 
wind,  the  rush  and  vehement  impetus  of  the  train,  the  whirl  around  curves, 
past  the  edge  of  the  deep  chasms,  among  forests  of  magnificent  trees,  fill 
you  with  excitement,  wonder,  and  delight.  As  you  draw  down  to  the 
lower  levels  the  fruit-bearing  foothills  are  passed,  the  great  Sacramento 
Valley  is  reached,  and,  as  Mr.  Nordhoff  says,  "  the  entrance  into  California 
is  to  the  tourist  as  wonderful  and  charming  as  though  it  were  the  gate  to  a 
veritable  fairy  land." 

There  are  several  very  remarkable  spots  in  Placer;  Cape  Horn,  Dutch 
Flat,  Blue  Canon,  Soda  Springs,  and  part  of  Lake  Tahoe.  Cape  Horn  is 
noted  as  the  most  dangerous — no,  not  dangerous — the  most  exciting  point 
on  the  Sierra  trip;  as  you  look  out  of  the  carriage  window  sheer  down  an 
unbroken  cliff  to  the  American  River,  running  over  a  thousand  feet  below. 
The  cutting  of  the  roadbed  was  a  work  of  surpassing  difficulty,  the  navvies 
who  did  the  boring  for  blasts  being  let  down  over  the  face  of  the  mount- 
ain by  ropes. 

For  many  years  gold  mining  constituted  the  principal  recourse  of  Placer, 
but  now  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  grazing  contend  for  and  have  gained 
precedence.  The  wealth  of  the  soil  has  been  proved,  and  fields,  orchards, 
and  vineyards  occupy  abandoned  ground  to  the  permanent  advantage  of 
the  country.     Along  the  line  of  railroad  are  numerous  quarries  of  granite. 

The  rivers  of  Placer  County  include  the  Middle  Fork  of  the  American 
River,  the  North  Fork,  the  Bear  River,  and  Truckee  River. 

Besides  the  California  Pacific  Railroad,  there  is  the  California  and  Ore- 
gon Railroad,  running  nearly  north  from  Roseville  through  the  farming 
section;  and  the  Colfax  and  Nevada  Narrow  Gauge,  giving  the  people  of 
the  county  cheap  and  rapid  transit. 

As  regards  the  resources  of  Placer  County,  a  writer  familiar  with  the 
subject,  says:  In  my  opinion,  the  fruit  and  berry  interest  is  to  be  in  the 
future  the  most  permanent  interest  of  the  county.  Mines  may  work  out, 
quartz  ledges  pinch  out,  and  the  soil  of  the  plains  "peter  out,"  from  over- 
work, but  the  innumerable  foothills  can  furnish  homes  and  occupation  to 
the  fruit  raiser  for  all  time.  Of  course,  sudden  fortunes  are  not  made  as  in 
the  mines,  but  permanent  homes  are.  The  Assessor  finds  each  year,  on  his 
rounds,  a  little  more  value  than  the  year  before. 

The  shipments  of  strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries,  peaches,  grapes, 
apples,  pears,  quinces,  tomatoes,  and  in  fact  all  kinds  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, from  the  towns  of  Rocklin,  Penryn,  Newcastle,  and  Auburn,  are  im- 
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mense;  Newcastle  doing  by  far  the  largest  business,  it  being  the  outlet  for 
the  prosperous  Ophir  fruit  valley. 

The  early  and  late  markets  are  found  in  San  Francisco,  the  midsummer 
ones  over  the  mountains,  in  the  State  of  Nevada  and  the  Territories. 

The  culture  of  the  orange,  lemon,  and  lime  is  making  gigantic  strides 
from  Auburn  to  Penryn. 

The  orange  ripens  from  four  to  six  weeks  earlier  here  than  at  Los  Angeles, 
and  is  thinner-skinned  and  equally  good  in  flavor. 

Our  most  successful  orchardists  feel  certain  that  the  success  of  the 
orange  is  assured,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  engage  in  the  culture  to  tlie 
extent  of  their  means. 

The  Bear  River  ditches  and  tributaries  are  important  factors  in  the  pros- 
perity of  the  foothills.  The  water  is  taken  out  of  Bear  River  near  Colfax, 
and  is  distributed  like  an  open  fan  over  the  underlying  hills.  The  main 
ditches  and  branches  aggregate  500  miles  in  extent.  The  low  valleys  were 
once  thought  to  be  the  proper  places  for  fruits  and  berries,  but  experience 
has  taught  that  the  highest  hills  are  the  most  suitable,  freer  from  frost  and 
earlier  for  the  markets.  Consequently,  on  the  highest  points  to  where  the 
water  can  be  piped  or  flvimed,  is  where  the  little  ranches  are  located. 

The  exact  fruit  shipment  dviring  1885  from  Newcastle  and  Penryn — the 
present  center  of  the  fruit  business — amounted  to  3.681,130  pounds.  The 
shipments  from  Auburn,  Colfax,  and  Dutch  Flat  would  increase  the  total 
to  about  4,000,000  pounds.  The  total  shipments  from  the  State  have  been 
estimated  at  36,000,000  pounds  for  the  season,  which  shows  that  this  county 
has  shipped  one  ninth  of  the  fruit  sent  out  of  the  State.  This  is  something 
not  generally  appreciated,  and  it  is  all  the  more  surprising  in  reference  to 
the  map,  where  the  fruit  producing  area  of  the  county — from  Colfax  to 
Roseville — is  seen  to  be  comparatively  small. 

Much  interest  has  lately  been  taken  in  olive  growing.  There  are  already 
two  large  orchards,  and  at  least  2.500  trees  will  be  planted  during  the  com- 
ing season. 

The  number  of  acres  cleared  and  planted  during  the  3'ear  cannot  be 
stated  with  accuracy,  because  the  reports  on  that  subject  are  practically 
worthless.  Many  of  the  blank  statements  sent  out  by  the  Assessors  to 
large  landholders  were  returned  without  being  filled  up.  Near  Penryn. 
Rocklin,  Ro.seville,  Newcastle,  and  Lincoln,  the  increase  has  been  consider- 
able. Around  Colfax  50  more  acres  of  vines  will  come  into  bearing  in  1886, 
and  between  300  and  400  acres  more  will  be  planted. 

It  has  been  well  said,  that  the  success  of  the  Colfax  district  in  raising 
grapes,  which  took  the  first  prize  at  the  State  Fair  last  year,  and  also  in 
1883,  is  one  of  the  best  advertisements  the  county  has  had:  but,  it  must  be 
admitted,  that  the  people  are  difiident  and  slow  about  making  their 
resources  known  to  the  outside  world.  If  one  of  the  southern  counties 
possessed  Placer's  advantage,  for  viticulture,  and  had  achieved  what  has 
been  done  here  to  prove  it,  it  would  already  have  been  the  subject  of 
thousands  of  pamphlets  spread  broadcast  over  the  country.  In  the  matter 
of  immigration,  however.  Placer  County  is  at  a  disadvantage.  It  is  so 
located  on  the  map,  that  it  serves  merely  as  a  funnel,  through  which  immi- 
grants pour  and  debouch  into  the  surrounding  counties. 

In  the  valley,  the  average  farming  of  the  plain  is  carried  on.  Some  of 
the  bottom  land  is  very  rich,  and  apparently  exhaustless  in  fertility.  The 
quarrying  and  dressing  of  granite  is  an  important  item  of  wealth  to  Placer 
County,  and  the  curious  inquirer  may  see  many  samples  of  the  dressed 
rock  in  the  public  buildings  and  works  of  California.  Among  them  ma}' 
be  named  the  base  of  the  State  Capitol,  United  States  Mint,  San  Francisco, 
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Dry  Dock,  at  Mare  Island,  and  in  fact  many  of  the  handsomest  buildings 
in  San  Francisco  were  constructed  from  Penryn  and  Rocklin  granite. 

Belie^-ing  that  these  foothill  sections  of  California  haA*e  within  them 
magnificent  capabilities,  in  the  way  of  fruit,  and  desiring,  in  the  welfare  of 
the  State,  to  give  all  the  information  possible  in  this  direction,  that  this 
interest  may  be  stimulated  and  encouraged,  we  quote  from  another  writer 
in  the  Sacramento  "  Union."'  in  his  remarks  about  Placer  County: 

But  the  future  of  Placer  does  not  depend  alone  upon  her  beautiful 
scener3'.  nor  her  health-promoting  climate.  It  is  one  of  the  coming  hor- 
ticultural counties  of  the  State.  All  that  portion  of  the  county  lying 
between  the  Sacramento  Valley  proper  and  the  snow  belt — which  is  at  an 
altitude  of  some  3.000  feet — and  which  comprises  what  is  known  as  the 
foothill  section,  is  rapidly  coming  under  cultivation.  The  lumber  and 
mining  industries  are  fast  receding  before  the  onward  march  of  agricultm^e. 
Throughout  the  foothill  section,  land  can  be  had  for  from  110  to  120  per 
acre,  that  needs  only  to  be  cleared  of  the  light  g^o^nh  of  timber  and  brush 
to  make  it  valuable  for  Aineyard  and  orchard  purposes.  And  then.  too.  the 
soil  of  these  hills  and  slopes  is  of  a  character  pectiliarly  suited  to  these 
industries,  as  has  been  abundantly  proven. 

The  Colfax  Fruit  Belt. 

So  called,  extends  from  Clipper  Gap.  on  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  to, 
and  even  above  Colfax,  to  an  altitude  of  2.800  feet.  And  while  undoubt- 
edly the  same  character  or  features  of  soil  and  land  extend  to  an  indefinite 
extent,  both  east  and  west  from  the  railroad  line,  yet  the  improvements  in 
fruit  culture  are  as  yet  confined  to  or  within  the  area  of  lands  bounded  on 
the  east  by  the  North  Fork  of  the  American  River,  and  the  west  bank  of 
Bear  River.  The  peculiar  features  of  this  belt,  which  it  is  claimed  makes  it 
most  valuable  for  fruit  growing,  is  the  fact  that  the  whole  underl\-ing  bed- 
rock is  of  slatestone  formation,  of  a  light  brown  color,  and  is  very  much 
broken  up.  disintegrated  to  a  depth,  in  most  cases,  of  10  to  12  feet.  This 
makes  the  soil  very  retentive  of  moisture,  and  as  a  heaAy  rainfall  occttrs  at 
this  altitude,  the  fruit  culturists  are  enabled  to  successfully  raise  all  kinds 
of  fruits  and  general  produce,  without  irrigation.  And.  it  is  claimed  by 
shippers,  that  fruit  thus  grown  is  not  only  mitch  finer  in  quaUty.  but  also 
much  firmer  in  texture,  and  therefore  bearing  transportation  to  eastern 
markets  much  better  than  irrigated  fruits.  Improvements  are  going  on 
very  rapidly  in  this  region,  most  largely  thus  far  in  setting  out  grapevines, 
for  both  wine  making  and  for  shipment  to  eastern  markets,  for  table  use. 
Not  far  from  250  acres  of  ^ines  were  set  out  in  this  \-icinity  during  the 
season  of  1SS5.  and  of  fruit  trees  about  100  acres,  the  Bartlett  pear  largely 
predominating,  but  some  have  planted  both  prunes  and  cherries.  One  man 
has  planted  6CK)  })each  trees,  and  lost  but  3.  even  during  the  very  dry  and 
unfavorable  season  just  past,  and  all  kinds  of  fruit  and  A-ines  have  attained 
a  very  large  and  Angorous  growth.  These  improvements  have  made  an 
actual  addition  in  resident  settlers  of  25.  while  about  a  like  number  have 
become  purchasers,  and  have  commenced  clearing  land  for  cultivation. 
At  the  present  time  about  400  acres  have  been  cleared  for  setting  to  Wnes 
and  trees  during  the  coming  season,  and  some  $200,000  or  more  added  to 
the  taxable  wealth  of  the  county. 

Auburn,  the  county  seat  of  Placer,  is  in  many  respects  an  interesting 
town.  It  is  situated  on  the  main  line  of  the  railroad,  witliin  easy  distance 
of  Sacramento.     The  altitude  is  1.363  feet — just  high  enough  to  escape  the 
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heat  of  the  valley,  and  low  enough  to  be  free  from  tlie  frosts  of  the  higher 
altitudes.  During  the  12  months  preceding  November,  1885,  the  lowest 
temperature  in  Auburn  was  23  degrees;  the  highest  was  103  degrees;  the 
mean  temperature  for  the  year  was  58.60  degrees.  This  equable  temper- 
ature makes  it  possible  to  produce  all  the  fruits  that  are  grown  in  any  part 
of  the  State.  In  many  of  the  yards  and  gardens  can  be  seen  at  least 
one  or  two  orange  trees  loaded  with  fruit;  and  even  the  lemon  has  in  some 
cases  been  cultivated  with  success.  From  many  experiments  already  made 
it  is  believed  that  this  locality  is  specially  adapted  to  olive  growing.  There 
is  one  large  olive  orchard  already  in  bearing,  another  of  several  hundred 
four-year  old  trees,  and  at  least  3,000  more  olive  trees  will  be  planted  the 
coming  season.  The  plants  have  also  been  successfully  cultivated,  and 
the  people  are  just  awakening  up  to  the  possibilities  of  their  resources. 

The  delightful  climate  of  Auburn  has  also  secured  for  it  a  good  reputa- 
tion as  a  health  resort  for  those  troubled  with  bronchial  or  pulmonary 
diseases.  The  town  has  seven  good  hotels,  which  receive  a  large  share  of 
their  patronage  from  health-seekers,  and  the  confidence  in  this  particular 
place  of  the  physicians  who  send  their  patients  here  has  in  most  instances 
been  justified  by  the  benefits  received. 

In  two  respects  the  town  of  Auburn  is  peculiar.  Although  it  contains 
nearly  2,000  inhabitants,  there  are  as  yet  no  manufacturing  industries 
within  or  near  it;  and,  while  all  the  people  are  well  to  do  and  prosperous, 
there  are  none  who  can  be  called  wealthy.  In  this  latter  respect  at  least 
there  is  the  anomaly  of  a  town  of  2,000  people  without  the  usual  rural 
magnate  who  rules  the  village  roost  by  virtue  of  his  affluence.  There  are 
three  churches — Catholic,  Methodist,  and  Congregational.  There  is  a  model 
public  school,  in  which  three  teachers  are  engaged,  and  a  private  normal 
school,  which  offers  superior  advantages,  and  which  has  been  fairly  suc- 
cessful. 

Auburn  has  long  depended  for  the  greater  part  of  its  business  on  being 
a  distributing  point  of  supplies  for  the  Forest  Hill  and  Iowa  Hill  di\'ides, 
and  on  the  fact  that  it  is  the  county  seat.  Its  growth  has,  therefore,  been 
slow,  but  a  new  condition  of  things  is  now  in  progress.  The  hillsides  for 
miles  around  are  being  cleared  of  the  brush  and  timber  and  planted  to 
trees  and  vines.  Its  future  importance  as  a  fruit  shipping  depot  is  already 
conceded,  and  one  firm  has  been  conducting  that  business  at  a  good  profit 
during  the  season  just  closed.  The  soil  is  the  best  of  what  is  known  as  the 
"red  soil  of  the  foothills;"  the  climate,  as  indicated  above,  is  unsurpassed; 
and  the  average  rainfall  is  sufficient  to  grow  most  varieties  of  fruit  with- 
out any  irrigation.  Since  last  June  the  rainfall  to  date  was  15.27  inches. 
Where  artificial  irrigation  is  necessary,  the  Bear  River  ditch  affords  an 
abundance  of  water. 

Even  if  it  is  not  fanciful,  it  may  be  looking  a  good  way  into  the  future 
to  predict  that  some  day  Auburn  will  be  noted  for  its  great  number  of 
handsome  country  residences,  which  will  be  built  by  people  who  wish  to 
live  in  leisurely  retirement,  or  by  wealthy  business  men  of  Sacramento,  and 
even  San  Francisco.  People  like  to  go  to  the  foothills  during  the  summer 
months,  and  there  is  no  place  on  the  line  of  the  railroad  within  reach  of 
those  cities  that  affords  more  choice  building  sites  than  Auburn. 

Four  miles  below  Auburn  is  the  little  town  of  Newcastle,  which  only  a 
few  years  ago  had  no  business  interests,  and  consisted  of  only  about  a  score 
of  houses.  It  is  now  rapidly  coming  to  the  front  as  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant places  in  Placer  County,  owing  to  the  large  fruit  interests  of  which  it 
is  the  center.  There  are  four  large  shipping  houses  and  another  in  course 
of  building.     During  the  season  just  closed  there  were  shipped  from  New- 
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castle,  5,355,393  pounds  of  green  fruit.  This  large  quantity  is  at  least  a 
tenth  part  of  the  estimated  number  of  pounds  shipped  from  the  entire 
State,  which  is  a  fact  not  generally  appreciated  by  the  public,  nor  even  b}- 
the  fruit  growers  in  other  sections.  At  Auburn  the  geological  formation  is 
slate.  Newcastle  is  situated  on  the  granite  belt,  and  is  some  oOC)  feet  lower 
than  Auburn,  so  that  fruit  ripens  from  3  to  7  days  earher  about  Newcastle 
than  it  does  at  the  comity  seat.  In  fact  there  are  four  varieties  of  fruit — 
cherries,  strawberries,  raspberries,  and  plums — which  ripened  at  Newcastle 
last  season  earlier  than  in  any  other  place  in  California.  "With  these 
advantages  of  early  fruit,  and  being  at  least  a  few  hours  nearer  the  eastern 
market  than  any  other  place.  Newcastle  will,  undoubtedly,  become  one  of 
the  most  important  fruit  centers  in  the  State. 

Twenty -five  miles  from  Sacramento  and  12  miles  from  Auburn  is  a  sta- 
tion on  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  called  Loomis  (formerly  Pino).  Up 
to  the  winter  of  18S1-82,  the  land  contiguous  had  been  devoted  principally 
to  hay  farming  and  stock  raising.  Near  by  were  two  vineyards  of  produc- 
tive capacity,  but  their  owners  had  made  httle  eflFort  to  bring  the  country 
into  notice.  In  the  spring  of  1SS2  E.  W.  Maslin.  of  Sacramento,  bought  a 
piece  of  land  from  the  railroad  company,  near  the  station,  and  proceeded 
to  test  the  question  of  planting  a  vine^^ard  without  irrigation.  He  cleared 
the  land  of  chaparral  and  oaks,  and  planted  six  acres  of  wild  California 
vines  as  resistant  stock.  Contrary  to  predictions  made,  the  vines  floirrished. 
and  in  1884  were  grafted  with  Zinfandels.  Other  purchases  were  made 
soon  after  of  adjoining  tracts,  notably  by  W.  G.  Williams.  Mrs.  Almira 
Merwin.  George  Martine.  Mr.  Coppin.  J.  F.  Hill,  and  J.  R.  -Johnston,  of 
Sacramento;  J.  J.  Morrison.  J.  Morrison.  Andrew  Ryder.  Mr.  Snider,  and 
Mr.  Treneal.  of  San  Francisco.  The  new  plantations  wloich  followed  the 
advent  of  the  newcomers  show  marvelous  growth,  and  the  success  of 
Loomis  as  a  fruit  growing  section  is  already  assured.  The  eflfect  of  non- 
irrigation  upon  fruit  was  manifested  at  the  last  State  Fair.  Messrs.  Mor- 
rison and  ^laslin  made  an  exhibit  of  grapes,  apples,  and  other  fruits,  and 
also  of  vegetables,  grown  by  them  and  by  their  neighbors,  and  which 
formed  a  part  of  the  Placer  County  exhibit.  These  displays  contributed 
toward  winning  the  awarded  prize  of  't2C>0  to  that  county.  At  the  close  of 
the  fair  the  fruit  was  in  perfect  condition,  and  was  removed  by  them  to  the 
Mechanics"  Fair  at  San  Francisco,  and  there  exhibited  as  the  production 
of  Loomis  grown  without  irrigation,  and  was  awarded  a  prize  of  a  silver 
medal  and  a  framed  diploma. 

The  hills  are  of  gentle  slope  (lO  to  15  degrees)  and  do  not  wash  in  win- 
ter. Not  many  springs  abound,  but  soft  water  of  a  temperature  of  W 
degrees  in  the  hottest  days  of  summer  is  found  at  var\nng  depths  of  from 
15  to  25  feet.  In  the  winter  the  water  is  nearer  the  siu-face.  The  climate 
is  about  the  same  in  degree  of  heat  and  cold  as  Sacramento  City,  while 
the  nights,  both  winter  and  summer,  are  most  agreeable.  The  elevation 
(402  feet  above  the  sea)  practically  exempts  the  country  from  the  winter 
fogs.  The  ridge  between  Antelope  Creek  and  Secret  Ravine  may  be  said 
to  be  within  the  thermal  belt,  and  practically  exempt  from  frost.  On  the 
night  of  April  19.  1SS4.  when  nearly  the  whole  State  was  visited  by  "the 
great  frost."  this  section  passed  unscathed. 

Transportation  facilities  are  unsurpassed  in  the  State.  Loomis  enjoying. 
^ith  every  other  station  in  Placer  County,  several  side  tracks,  where  the 
shipper  may  load  at  his  leisure.  The  train  hours  are  favorable  to  the  resi- 
dents, the  cars  lea^'ing  at  6  and  9:20  a.  m.  for  Sacramento,  and  returning 
at  2  and  9  p.  m. 

The  soil  is  granitic,  of  a  hght  reddish  cast,  running  in  places  to  dark 
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gray;  is  of  a  depth  of  from  3  to  6  feet,  resting  on  rotten  granite,  which  is 
penetrable  by  pick,  as  has  been  demonstrated,  as  deep  as  20  feet.  Although 
the  analysis  indicates  slight  retentiveness  of  moisture,  experiment  has 
shown  that  in  August,  1885,  the  most  arid  year  yet  experienced,  the 
moisture  was  well  retained  and  on  cultivated  land  was  within  3  or  4  inches 
of  the  surface,  and  vineyards  and  trees  set  out  in  the  spring  showed  no  less 
growth  than  those  planted  the  previous  spring.  Analysis  of  the  poorest 
hill  soil  near  Loomis,  selected  on  account  of  its  low  types,  so  that  there 
should  be  no  disappointment,  shows  it  bears  a  remarkable  similarity  to 
the  bench  land  soil  near  Vaca\nlle.  These  analyses  were  made  by  Professor 
Hilgard,  of  the  University.  Upon  the  "  bench  land  "  were  growing  apricots 
and  cherries,  and  the  Professor — writing  upon  the  soil  of  Loomis — states 
"  that  the  analysis  points  to  its  adaptation  to  the  production  of  grapes  of 
which  quality,  rather  than  quantity,  would  form  the  chief  recommendation. 
The  fig,  olive,  and  probably  the  cherry,  would  do  well  on  the  hillside,  while 
in  the  valleys,  where  both  phosphates  and  humus  are  more  abundant  and 
the  soil  is  more  retentive,  other  fruits  would  thrive.  Except  as  to  inferior 
retentiveness  and  humus  supply,  this  soil  is  very  similar  in  composition  to 
Vaca  Valley,  on  which  cherries  flourish."     The  following  are  the  analyses: 

Loomis — Insoluble  matter,  78.942;  soluble  silica,  6.283;  potash,  .653; 
soda,  .298;  lime,  .758;  magnesia,  1.280;  br.  ox.  manganese,  .087;  peroxide 
iron,  2.301;  alumina  (clay)  6.816;  phosphoric  acid,  .031;  sulphuric  acid, 
.018;  water  and  organic  matter,  2.598.  Vaca  Valley — Insoluble  matter, 
68.76;  soluble  silica,  12.15;  potash,  .74;  soda,  .12;  lime,  .58;  magnesia,  1.07; 
br.  ox.  manganese,  .05;  peroxide  iron,  6.01;  alumina  (clay)  6.23;  phosphoric 
acid,  .03;  sulphuric  acid,  .02;  water  and  organic  matter,  4.28. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  while  the  soil  about  Ijoomis  is  only  slightly 
inferior  to  Vaca  Valley  soil,  it  exceeds  it  in  lime  and  clay  and  phosphoric 
acid,  and  is  only  inferior  in  iron.  In  all  the  deeds  made  to  town  lots  in 
Loomis,  a  restrictive  clause  is  inserted  prohibiting  the  retail  of  spirituous 
liquor,  though  this  restriction  will  not  apply  when  a  good  hotel  is  erected. 

In  the  past  year  the  transportation  of  freight  from  Loomis  by  rail  was  as 
follows:  Received,  1,764,000  pounds;  forwarded,  3,330,340  pounds.  This 
is  an  excellent  showing  when  we  reflect  that  three  years  ago  the  business  of 
the  station  was  comparatively  insignificant.  East  of  the  station,  between 
2  and  3  miles,  is  a  section  largely  devoted  to  fruit  raising,  the  products  of 
which  are  shipped  to  Penryn  and  Newcastle,  owing  to  business  relations 
formed  before  Loomis  aflbrded  the  facilities  it  does  now  for  receiving  fruit. 
In  the  above  locality  is  included  the  Orange  Vineyard  property  of  E.  L. 
Hawk. 

Taxable  Wealth  in  1885. 

Real  estate  and  improvements--. .$t!,()57,932 

Personal  property . .  - -  - .^1,781,719 

Head  of  cattle 7,50.S 

Head  of  goats -- • 5,244 

Head  of  hogs - . 0,1.50 

Head  of  horses 4,1.54 

Head  of  mules 182 

Head  of  sheep 84,244 

Acres  in  wheat -.- _ - .50,470 

Acres  in  barley 23,980 

Acres  in  oats - -, 27,1.55 

Value  of  water  ditches -^ - !t!314,735 

Miles  of  water  ditches _ _,. - ,500 

Acres  in  vines __  1,931 

Gallons  of  wine  made _ - 70,000 
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PLUMAS. 

We  are  still  up  amongst  the  mountains,  and  what  has  been  attempted 
in  the  way  of  describing  El  Dorado,  Alpine,  and  Placer  Counties  would 
only  be  repeated  in  writing  of  the  topographical  features  of  Plumas,  whilst 
its  productions  are  almost  precisely  similar  to  those  of  Placer,  Nevada,  and 
the  others.  It  has  less  plain  land  than  those  counties  hang  to  the  south, 
but  it  has  a  great  number  of  splendid  valle3's  admirably  adapted  to  grazing 
and  agriculture,  the  mountains  are  ransacked  for  auriferous  quartz,  the 
woods  yield  lumber  by  the  million  feet,  and  the  foothills  are  one  everlast- 
ing orchard.  INIuch  has  been  done  in  Plumas  to  make  land  fruitful  by 
arrigation. 

The  "verdant  gems"  which  the  mountains  of  Plumas  inclose  are  the 
Big  Meadows,  Mountain  Meadows,  Indian,  American,  Beckwith,  and 
Meadow  Valleys.  The  largest  of  these  is  the  Big  Meadow  Valley,  15  miles 
long  and  4  broad,  connecting  with  Mountain  Meadows,  nearly  as  large, 
and  several  smaller  ones,  with  a  general  elevation  of  4,500  feet,  consti- 
tuting a  plateau  on  the  summit  of  the  mountains.  These  are  grassy 
meadows,  filled  with  sparkling  streams,  and  are  most  in\dting  spots  to 
the  grazer  and  dairyman.  Indian  Valley  is  11  miles  in  length  by  2  in 
width,  and,  with  several  connecting  valleys,  is  occupied  with  farms  and 
villages,  whilst  important  gold  and  copper  mines  exist  in  the  surrounding 
hills.  The  American  Valley  is  11  miles  long  by  from  1  to  2  miles  wide, 
and  has  an  elevation  of  3,500  feet.  All  these  valleys  are  fertile,  well 
watered  and  timbered,  and  contain  an  area,  of  agricultural  and  grazing 
lands  sufficient  for  the  support  of  manv  thousands  of  people. 

The  North  and  Middle  Forks  of  the  Feather  River  (El  Rio  de  las 
Plumas)  take  their  rise  in  this  county.  This  stream,  the  largest  tributary 
of  the  Sacramento,  drains  the  Sierras  between  the  thirty-ninth  and  fortieth 
degrees  of  latitude.  The  North  Fork  rises  in  the  southern  slope  of  Lassen's 
Peak,  and  becomes  a  rapid  stream  of  100  yards  in  width  as  it  flows  through 
the  valley  of  Big  Meadows.  Rush,  Indian,  and  Spanish  Creeks  flow 
through  beautiful  mountain  meadows  and  rich  mining  camps  until  they 
join  the  North  Fork  from  the  east,  whilst  Cherry  Creek  and  West  Branch 
enter  it  from  the  west.  The  Middle  Fork  rises  in  Beckwith  Valley,  and, 
cutting  through  a  deep  gorge  in  the  mountains,  flows  south  westward,  joins 
the  North  Fork  4  or  5  miles  before  entering  the  valley.  The  South  Fork 
and  Nelson  Creek  are  smaller  streams  and  branches  of  the  Middle  Fork. 
The  Sierras  rise  to  many  gigantic  peaks  in  Plumas,  the  principal  being 
Butte  Mountain,  Rock  Creek  Hill,  Goodwin's  Peak,  Mt.  Claremont,  Pilot 
Peak,  Beckwith  Peak,  Mt.  Wellington,  Mt.  Tajdor,  Pennan's  Peak,  Mt. 
Onjum,  and  Mt.  Adams. 

Plumas  County  differs  from  the  counties  lying  to  the  south  of  it  in 
contour,  the  surface  being  more  of  a  rolling  character,  and  thus  placing  a 
great  deal  of  rich  valley  land  at  the  disposal  of  the  husbandman.  There 
is  virtually  no  limit  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil  in  those  valleys,  composed, 
as  it  is,  of  the  alluvial  deposits  carried  down  by  the  melting  snows  and 
the  rains  of  centuries  from  the  overhanging  Sierras.  Along  the  foothills 
almost  every  available  foot  of  ground  is  utilized  for  fruit  growing  purposes, 
and  all  kinds  of  fruits  reach  the  highest  perfection  there.  The  lower 
ground  is  almost  entirely  devoted  to  grazing  and  agriculture,  the  only 
drawback  to  those  industries  being  the  lack  of  accommodation  for  con- 
veying the  product  to  market. 

The  mining  interests  continue  to  feel  the  damaging,  yet,  in  some  respects, 
wholesome  effect  of  the  anti-debris  legislation,  but  its  necessity  is  begin- 
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ning  to  be  appreciated  and  acqiiiescecj  in.  Quartz  mining  is  being  actively 
engaged  in.  and  prospecting,  which  last  year  was  almost  entirely  given  up, 
has  been  again  resumed,  and  with  indications  of  fair  success. 

Quincy,  the  county  seat,  is  a  place  of  some  500  inhabitants.  It  has  a 
weekly  newspaper — the  "  Plumas  National  " — which  receives  good  support 
from  tiie  people  of  the  county,  and  a  fine  brick  school  house,  with  two 
departments,  primary  and  grammar  grade. 

Elevated  Farrfiing. 

The  altitude  of  American  Valley  is  about  4,000  feet,  yet  all  the  cereals, 
alfalfa,  etc.,  yield  abundantly.  The  winters  are  long  and  somewhat  severe, 
and  the  summers  brief,  but  delightful.  From  July  to  October  the  climate 
of  Plumas — especiall}''  in  the  greater  altitudes — cannot  be  surpassed  for 
salubrity.  The  Plumas  Meadows  embrace  a  section  that  is  greatly  prized 
by  the  people  of  the  valley  as  a  summer  resort,  and  large  numbers  go 
there  each  season  to  camp,  hunt,  and  fish,  and  thus  renew  their  health 
and  energies. 

Gold  Yield. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  gold  seeking  in  California,  Plumas  was  a  promi- 
nent mining  section,  and  even  at  the  present  time  the  annual  gold  output 
amounts  to  nearly  or  quite  $1,000,000. 

Future  Prospects. 

There  is  reason  to  hope  that  Plumas  will,  at  a  not  distant  day,  have  the 
advantage  of  railroad  communication,  as  there  have  been  at  least  two 
such  projects  in  contemplation,  either  one  of  which  may  yet  develop  into 
something  tangible. 

La  Porte,  about  30  miles  south  of  Quincy,  is  also  reached  by  stage  from 
Oroville.  La  Porte  was  formerly  known  as  Rabbit  Creek.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  elevated  towns  in  the  State,  having  an  altitude  of  4,500  feet. 
Placer  mining  and  lumbering  are  extensively  carried  on  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. Snow  falls  to  a  great  depth  in  winter,  snowshoes  being  then  the 
only  method  of  travel.     Population,  300. 

Meadow  Valley,  7  miles  west  of  Quincy,  on  the  stage  road  to  Oroville,  is 
a  small  place  situated  at  the  base  of  a  high  ridge  of  the  Sierras,  on  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  North  Feather  River.  Snow-capped  mountains  look 
down  upon  it  nearly  all  the  year  round.  Roads  lead  from  Meadow  Valley 
to  the  American  Valley,  to  Nelson  Creek  or  the  Middle  Fork  of  the  Feather, 
to  Rich  Bar,  on  the  eastern  branch,  and  to  other  mining  localities. 

Taylorville,  21  miles  northeast  of  Quincy  via  wagon  road,  and  15 
miles  via  trail,  is  the  principal  town  in  Indian  Valley,  one  of  the  large 
and  lovely  parks  that  occupy  the  great  northern  plateau  of  the  Sierras. 
The  valley  has  numerous  arms,  the  principal  of  which  is  Genesee  Valley, 
aggregating  30  square  miles.  The  surrounding  mountains  are  high  and 
precipitous,  but  good  roads  have  been  made  over  them  in  various  direc- 
tions, particularly  the  stage  road  via  Red  Clover  Valley,  Silver  Valley,  and 
Beckwith  Pass  to  Reno,  on  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  75  miles  distant. 
At  Taylorville  are  a  flour  mill  and  sawmill,  in  the  vicinity  are  quartz  mills 
and  valuable  mines  of  gold  and  copper.  The  stage  reaches  Taylorville  by 
the  route  mentioned,  also  via  Oroville  and  Quincy,  and  from  Chico  via 

Big  Meadow.     Travel  is  interrupted  in  winter,  however. 
1725 
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Besides  the  above  towns,  there  are  the  following  towns  and  precincts: 
Antelope,  Beckwith,  Butterfly,  Crescent,  Clover  Valley,  Diamond  Spring, 
Greenville,  Hot  Spring,  Island,  Lincoln,  Lassen  Buttes,  Mohawk,  Pioneer, 
Pilot  Creek,  Summit,  Sulphur  Spring,  Seneca,  Spanish  Peak,  and  Union. 

Plumas  County  was  organized  in  1854  and  has  an  area  of  2,736  square 
miles. 

Her  real  estate  and  improvements  were  valued  in  1885  at  $2,174,829. 

She  had  5,749  head  of  cattle,  1,222  head  of  hogs,  2,112  head  of  horses 
and  mules,  and  520  sheep. 

SACRAMENTO. 

The  following  description  of  Sacramento  County  we  take  entire  from  the 
Sacramento  "Union"  of  January  1,  1886,  as  the  most  complete  that  can 
be  given  of  this  old  county.  We  also  take  occasion  to  acknowledge  our 
indebtedness  to  the  "  Union  "  for  much  of  the  matter  relating  to  the  north- 
ern counties  of  this  State. 

There  are  few  counties  in  the  State  wherein  the  arts  of  husbandr}-  are 
maintained  in  a  higher  state  of  perfection  than  in  Sacramento.  This  county 
lies  a  little  north  of  the  geographical  center  of  the  State,  bvit  is  the  natural 
railroad  center  of  the  country  north  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  Her  area 
is  1,020  square  miles,  and  her  population  in  the  neighborhood  of  45,000. 
There  is  very  little  land  in  the  county  that  is  not  susceptible  of  cultivation, 
assuming  that  the  tule  bottoms  bordering  on  the  river  can  be  reclaimed, 
and  they  doubtless  will  be  in  the  course  of  a  few  years;  for  the  soil  is  the 
richest  and  most  productive  of  any  in  the  State.  These  tule  beds,  enriched 
by  the  accumulations  of  decayed  vegetation  for  perhaps  centuries  past,  are 
capable  of  wonderful  results.  Several  crops  can  be  grown  upon  the  land 
in  the  same  year,  and  the  yield — whether  it  be  of  grain,  vegetables,  or 
fruit — is  enormous.  Scores  of  years  of  constant  cultivation  would  not 
materially  affect  the  yield  of  these  tule  lands,  so  vast  are  their  resources  of 
fertility. 

In  the  earlier  history  of  California — that  is,  subsequent  to  the  discovery 
of  gold — Sacramento  was  a  mining  county.  All  along  her  foothill  section, 
and  the  banks  of  the  American  River  and  its  tributaries,  were  placer  dig- 
gings of  great  wealth.  Sacramento  City  was  for  many  years  sustained 
chiefly  by  her  trade  with  the  mines,  and  in  the  foothill  section  of  the  county 
were  a  number  of  flourishing,  bustling  villages  supported  by  the  thousands 
of  miners  then  employed  in  washing  the  gold  from  the  soil  and  rocks  of  the 
various  gulches.  These  villages  have  all  long  since  passed  away,  not  even 
the  walls  of  a  cabin  being  left  to  mark  where  some  of  them  stood.  The  gold 
seekers,  too,  are  all  gone  (or  nearly  all)  and  their  places  taken  by  a  few 
scattering  Chinamen,  who  are  content  to  wash  over  the  old  tailings.  Some 
placer  claims  about  Folsom,  however,  still  yield  considerable  gold,  and  the 
yearly  product  amounts  to  several  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Instead  of 
a  mining  county  Sacramento  long  ago  became  the  seat  of  a  great  agricult- 
ural community.  Her  people  grow  wheat,  barley,  oats,  hay,  fruit,  grapes, 
vegetables,  hops,  etc.,  in  large  quantities.  Scattered  throughout  the  county 
are  wineries,  hop  kilns,  fruit  canneries,  etc.,  which  give  employment  to  a 
large  number  of  men,  women,  and  children.     The 

Natoma  Vineyard  and  Orchard, 

Which  lies  between  Sacramento  City  and  Folsom,  is  perhaps  the  largest  in 
the  State,  with  the  exception  of  the  Stanford  vineyard,  in  Tehama  County. 
When  the  company's  present  plans  shall  be  completed  it  will  have  a  vine- 
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yard  of  some  4,000  acres.  This  property  is  finely  improved,  and  the  bear- 
ing vines  yield  immensely.  During  the  season  several  carloads  of  fruit 
and  grapes  are  shipped  daily  from  the  company's  depot  at  Alder  Creek,  on 
the  line  of  the  Sacramento  and  Placerville  Railroad.  All  along  the  bottom 
lands  of  the  American  River,  from  the  foothills  about  Folsom  to  Sacra- 
mento City,  are  flourishing  orchards  and  vineyards,  which  yield  handsome 
returns  to  their  owners.  The  rich  alluvial  soil  bordering  on  the  Sacramento 
River  is  chiefly  devoted  to  fruit  and  vegetable  production,  for  which  purpose 
it  is  very  valuable.  The  farmers  and  orchardists  along  the  lower  Sacra- 
mento find  ready  means  of  transportation  at  their  own  doors,  as  small 
trading  and  transportation  vessels  are  constantly  plying  between  these  lo- 
calities and  San  Francisco. 

General  Farming. 

Out  from  the  river  are  found  grain  farms,  dairies,  some  orchards  and 
vineyards,  and  stock  farms.  Of  late  years  much  of  the  bottom  land  along 
the  rivers  has  been  devoted  to  hop  culture,  for  which  it  is  peculiarly 
adapted.  The  yield  is  uniformly  heavy.  Indeed,  Sacramento  hops  are  pre- 
ferred over  those  of  most  other  sections  and  command  the  highest  prices 
in  the  eastern  and  European  markets.  While  hop  culture  is  an  uncertain 
venture,  as  regards  the  realization  of  big  profits,  still  it  is  an  important 
branch  of  industry.  Some  seasons,  when  the  crops  are  light  in  the  East 
and  Europe,  our  growers  realize  immense  profits;  and,  as  whole  or  partial 
failures  abroad  are  of  not  infrequent  occurrence,  California  growers  are  thus 
often  benefited.  Since  15  cents  per  pound  will  cover  the  expenses  of  rais- 
ing hops,  some  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  profits  realized  from  their  pro- 
duction when  it  is  stated  that  from  30  cents  to  %1  is  sometimes  received. 
The  latter  figure  has,  however,  been  reached  but  once  (some  three  3^ears 
ago),  when  several  Sacramento  growers  were  made  wealthy  from  the  im- 
mense profits  received.  The  exceptional  prices  received  for  hops  in  that 
year  induced  a  large  number  of  persons  to  engage  in  hop  growing,  thus 
greatly  increasing  the  yield  and  serving  to  keep  down  prices  at  the  present 
time,  the  eastern  and  European  crops  having  been  productive  in  the 
meantime. 

Inducements  to  Immigrants. 

There  are  still  quite  a  number  of  large  ranches  in  Sacramento  County, 
but  the  tendency  of  the  times  is  toward  the  division  of  these  ranches  into 
small  farms.  Some  months  ago  the  Sacramento  County  Immigration  As- 
sociation sent  an  agent  out  among  the  owners  of  the  larger  farms,  to  ascer- 
tain what  the  owners  would  do  toward  segregating  their  acres  in  the 
interests  of  immigration.  The  agent  reported  that  the  amount  of  land  thus 
available  for  smaller  purchasers  was  quite  extended,  and  that  it  could  be 
had  at  reasonable  rates,  much  of  it  ranging  from  $20  to  $30  per  acre.  Among 
the  tracks  which  can  thus  be  purchased,  320  acres  at  $25  per  acre,  and  320 
at  $35  per  acre,  are  offered  by  A.  Plummer;  480  acres  at  $25,  by  J.  Han- 
Ian;  several  thousand  acres  by  Dr.  Caples;  J.  F.  Davis  has  about  800  acres, 
which  will  be  thus  sold;  G.  K.  Nye,  owning  4,012  acres,  will  next  season 
divide  it  among  nine  families  (relatives),  who  will  come  from  the  East  to 
occupy  it.  J.  F.  McCauley  had  8,000  acres  plotted  and  ready  to  be  sold  in 
lots  to  suit  purchasers.  Mr.  Her  would  sell  107  acres.  Whittaker,  Ray 
and  Miles,  of  Gait,  were  considering  the  subject  as  to  selling  their  large 
tracks  near  Gait.  N.  M.  Fay,  owner  of  the  Whitcomb  Ranch,  near  George- 
town, consisting  of  4,000  or  5,000  acres,  will  break  it  up  into  small  holdings 
and  dispose  of  them  to  any  who  desire.     The  report  also  contained  infor- 
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mation  concerning  quality  and  productiveness  of  soil,  the  products  which 
have  been  grown  by  various  parties  per  acre,  and  other  facts  of  value  in 
connection  with  the  work  of  the  association. 

As  the  central  and  northern  counties  continue  to  increase  in  population, 
and  their  resources  are  developed,  to  that  extent  must  the  commercial 
importance  and  trade  of  Sacramento  be  increased.  The  business  depres- 
sion that  prevailed  all  over  the  Union  during  the  past  year  was  least  per- 
ceptible in  Sacramento  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  coast,  because  her 
business  is  of  a  steady,  unspeculative  character. 

As  a  Trade  Center. 

The  location  of  Sacramento  City  is  such  that  it  is  naturally  the  point 
from  which  a  supply  business  should  be  carried  on  for  all  the  northern  and 
central  portions  of  the  State.  It  enjoys  the  advantages  of  river  transporta- 
tion to  the  heart  of  the  Sacramento  Valley  and  to  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco. 
It  is  the  terminal  point  for  several  lines  of  railway,  which  reach  out  in 
every  direction,  and  bring  the  city  into  direct  communication  with  the 
great  consuming  sections  of  the  State.  The  merchants  of  this  city  are  ena- 
bled to  fill  orders  over  all  these  lines  of  transport  often  on  the  same  day  of 
receipt.  The  wholesale  houses  are  all  more  or  less  direct  importers,  and 
enjoy  equal  advantages  with  San  Francisco  merchants  in  the  matter  of 
import  transportation  charges.  The  Sacramento  market  is  100  miles 
nearer  than  San  Francisco  to  all  the  central  and  northern  section,  effect- 
ing a  large  saving  to  the  purchaser  in  this  mart  in  the  matter  of  freights, 
while  the  question  of  time  of  shipment  is  an  equally  important  factor; 
for  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  buyer  here  saves  not  only  the  difference  in 
freights,  but  several  days  of  time.  Then,  again,  the  merchants  of  Sacra- 
mento transact  business  upon  a  more  economic  basis.  The  demand  for 
capital  is  very  much  less — that  is  to  say,  the  capital  locked  up  in  costly 
storehouses  or  paid  out  for  heavy  rentals  is  slight,  compared  to  like  demand 
upon  the  San  Francisco  merchant.  Hence,  the  Sacramento  merchant  has 
a  larger  margin  upon  which  to  operate,  and  he  is  enabled  to  give  to  his 
customers  advantages  not  possible  to  the  dealer  in  the  metropolis.  Nor 
should  it  be  forgotten  that  the  incidental  cost  of  conducting  business  here 
is  less;  there  is  neither  charge  for  cartage  nor  for  wharfage  made  by  the 
jobbers  of  Sacramento.  The  short  distance  to  the  wharves  and  depots,  the 
level  grades,  etc.,  all  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  buyer.  The  business  men 
of  this  city  are  also  more  familiar  than  any  others  with  the  needs  of  the 
interior,  and  the  great  majority  of  them  are  of  long  standing  in  business, 
and  have  won  the  confidence  of  interior  buyers  by  a  system  of  broad  liber- 
ality and  fair  dealing.  There  is  a  natural  friendly  relation  between  the 
houses  of  the  city  and  of  the  country.  Their  interests  are  largely  in  com- 
mon, and  this  contributes  largely  to  the  growth  of  the  city  trade.  The  area 
of  this  trade  extends  as  far  northward  as  the  Oregon  line  and  into  the  East- 
ern Territories,  and  as  far  southward  as  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona. 

In  many  lines  of  goods,  including  agricultural  implements  and  ma- 
chinery, there  is  no  business  point  on  the  coast  where  they  can  be  so  safely 
stored,  since  the  atmosphere  is  uniformly  dry,  not  being  that  humid  char- 
acter so  peculiar  to  the  coast  marts.  So,  too,  in  confections,  in  fruit-box 
manufacture,  carriage  and  wagon  making,  etc.,  the  goods  put  up  or  stored 
here  are  best  fitted  for  the  interior  trade.  In  the  matter  of  liquor  storage, 
the  city  has  unsurpassed  advantages,  the  climatic  conditions  being  the 
chief,  and  making  this  the  most  desirable  of  all  points  for  storage.     But 
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we  have  no  intention  of  enlarging  upon  these  topics  as  the  subject  warrants, 
since  they  are,  as  we  have  said,  faniihar  to  the  people  of  the  State,  and 
have  been  so  often  presented  in  these  columns. 

This  is  the  point  nearest  the  mountains  from  which  the  great  eastern 
flow  of  fruit  can  be  inaugurated  with  a  view  to  saving  time  in  transport. 
In  the  season  just  passed  there  were  forwarded  from  Sacramento  no  less 
than  800  of  the  1,025  carloads  of  fruit  shipped  eastward  from  California. 
All  that  we  have  said  regarding  the  facilities  for  jobbing  in  Sacramento, 
apply  also  to  manufacturing  here.  The  records  of  actual  business  trans- 
acted, were,  for  a  number  of  years,  kept  by  this  journal,  and  annually  pre- 
sented in  elaborate  reports.  We  have  seen  the  wholesale  and  manufacturing 
trade  expand  from  a  total  of  110,000,000  in  1872,  to  $48,000,000  in  1885. 

From  November  1,  1884,  to  November  1,  1885,  there  was  shipped  from 
Sacramento  183,484,470  pounds,  made  up  of  many  classes  of  goods.  These 
shipments  were  exceeded  only  by  those  of  San  Francisco,  and  exceed  more 
than  50,000,000  pounds  the  total  shipments  from  any  other  point  in  the 
State. 

Taxable  Property  in  1885. 

Real  estate  in  county  (outside  city) .-- |9,870,630 

Improvements  on  same ."f  1,397,895 

Real  estate  in  city... $4,025,880 

Improvemen ts  on  same $5,897,385 

Mining  claims $5,554,490 

Telegraph  lines $7,050 

Mining  ditches $19,590 

Railroad  property $50t),480 

Tons  of  hops ". 993,000 

Head  of  cattle  - 21,113 

Heads  of  horses  and  mules. 10,254 

Head  of  sheep 67,821 

Acres  sown  to  wheat 89,326 

Acres  sown  to  barley 24,168 

Acres  sown  to  oats  .... 11,907 

Acres  sown  to  corn 2,290 

Acres  in  growing  vineyard 6,191 

Grapes  sold  for  market  (pounds) 5,579,300 

Boxes  of  raisins 812 

Note. — Most  of  the  grapes  raised  in  Sacramento  were  shipped  to  a  San  Francisco  firm  for  wine-making,  hence 
the  local  wine  production  was  very  light — about  1,000,000  gallons. 

SAN    BENITO. 

The  County  of  San  Benito,  created  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  in 
March,  1874,  comprises  all  of  that  territory,  formerly  belonging  to  the 
County  of  Monterey,  north  of  the  Gabilan  Range  of  mountains.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Santa  Clara  and  Santa  Cruz  Counties,  on  the 
east  by  Merced  and  Fresno — the  boundary  line  being  the  summit  of 
Mount  Diablo  Range — and  on  the  south  and  west  by  Monterey  County. 
It  is  81  miles  in  length — lying  in  a  direction  northwest  by  southwest — 
averages  about  10  miles  in  width,  and  embraces  an  area  of  about  810 
square  miles.  The  following  description  and  character  of  the  county  is 
taken  from  Professor  Hilgard's  "Agricultural  Features  of  California:  " 

San  Benito  is  a  long  and  narrow  county.  Its  northeast  and  southwest 
boundary  lines  lie,  respectively,  on  the  summit  of  two  branches  of  the 
Coast  Range  (^dz. :  the  Gabilan  and  the  inner  Coast  Range),  whence  the 
surface  slopes  abruptly  to  the  valley  of  the  San  Benito  River,  which  flows 
northwestward  through  the  middle  of  the  county  and  unites  with  the 
Pajaro  River.  A  few  small  streams,  of  little  importance,  are  tributaries  to 
the  San  Benito. 
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The  lands  suitable  for  cultivation  comprise  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
county  area,  and  lie  chiefly  on  the  nortiiwest,  forming  the  southern  end  of 
Santa'  Clara  Valley  to  Los  Pinos,  and  are  drained  by  the  San  Benito  and 
Tres  Pinos  Rivers.'  This  valley  land  is  said  to  embrace  about  25.000  acres 
of  hght  sandy  loam.  34.300  acres  of  black  sandy  loam,  or  adobe,  the  vallev 
land  proper,  and  46,000  acres  of  what  is  termed  second  class  land,  partly 
sandy  loam,  and  partly  adobe,  hing  on  the  foothills.  In  addition,  there 
is  a  large  amount  of  hill  pasture  land. 

The  loAver  part  of  this  valley,  in  a  "strip  reaching  from  Pajaro  River  to 
within  3  miles  of  Hollister,  is  a  low,  flat,  wet.  partly  tule  land,  with  a  black 
soil,  used  entirely  for  pasturage." 

The  valley  is  from  10  to  12  miles  wide  below,  but  a  few  miles  southeast 
from  Hollister  it  terminates  in  a  kind  of  rolling  bench  land,  extending 
across  the  valley,  and  known  as  Poverty  Hill,  or  Hollister  Valley.  This 
Povertv  Hill  region  is  treeless,  its  elevations  being  adobe  in  character,  and 
in  the  depressions  a  sandy  loam  covers  the  adobe.  At  about  4  feet  deep 
the  earth  is  charged  with  alkali.  Still  southeastward  the  valley  becomes 
very  narrow  and  elevated,  and  to  its  source  it  is  rarely  one  half  mile  wide, 
and  often  but  a  few  rods.  It  is  here  very  much  cut  up.  and  is  almost  wholly 
occupied  by  the  San  Benito  River.  A  few  white  oaks  in  the  valley,  and 
live  oaks  near  the  hills,  with  occasional  groups  of  cottonwood  on  the  river, 
comprise  the  only  timber.  The  soil  of  the  valley  is  yelloAvish  and  silty; 
that  of  the  hillsides  usually  an  adobe,  and  scarcely  under  cultivation.  The 
hills  bordering  the  valley  are  but  thinly  covered  with  a  scrub  growth  of 
oaks.  Bitter  "Water  Valley,  on  the  south,  a  continuation  of  Peach  Tree 
Valley,  of  Monterey  County,  is  said  to  be  7  miles  long  and  from  three 
fourths  to  1  mile  in  width'  This  valley  is  treeless,  and  the  hills  that 
border  it  have  a  scanty  oak  growth.  Its  soil  is  a  yellowish  and  stiff  clay 
loam,  and  is  tilled  with  some  difficulty,  except  when  moist. 

Dry  Lake  Valley,  or  basin,  about  4  miles  long,  has  a  dark,  clayey  loam 
soil,  partly  timbered  on  both  hills  and  in  the  valley  with  oaks,  and  is 
thickly  settled. 

Santa  Ana  Valley,  lying  eastward  of  Hollister,  has  an  area  of  about  15 
square  miles.  Its  soil  is  a  dark  gravelly  loam,  underlaid  b}'  adobe,  and 
partly  covered  with  scrubb}^  white  oak.  This  valley  opens  out  into  San 
Benito  Valley,  and  with  it  is  very  generally  under  cultivation  in  the 
cereals,  hay,  potatoes,  etc. 

The  first'  class  or  valley  lands  of  the  county  are  said  to  yield  from  30  to 
40  bushels  of  wheat  per 'acre,  the  higher  or  second  class  lands  from  20  to 
30,  while  the  roUing  hill  lands  produce  from  15  to  20  bushels  per  acre. 

The  average  of  tilled  lands  for  the  county  at  large  is  91.5  acres  per  square 
mile;  but,  as  already  stated,  the  entire  acreage  is  confined  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  northern  part  of  San  Benito  Valley,  where  the  average  is  much 
higher.  The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  affords  transportation  facihties  to 
and  from  San  Francisco. 

In  development  and  progress  San  Benito  County  has  kept  abreast  with 
the  balance  of  the  State  during  the  past  year.  Its  population  in  1880  was 
5.584,  while  it  is  now  estimated  at  7,500.  Assessed  value  of  property  in 
1884  was  14.897,374  50,  of  which  $3,747,255  50  represented  the  value  of 
real  estate,  and  $1,150,120  the  value  of  personal  property.  In  1885  the 
Assessor's  valuation  of  jsroperty  amounted  to  $5,322,305,  an  increase  of 
upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  over  the  pre^^ous  year.  Of  this  amount 
$3,989,595  represents  real  estate  and  $1,335,410  personal  property.  In  1884 
the  tax  rate  was  $1  50,  and  in  1885  $1  45.  Bonds  to  the  amount  of  $5,000 
have  been  paid  off,  lea^'ing  a  county  indebtedness  of  only  $6,000,  bearing 
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interest  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent.  Property  owned  by  the  county  is  valued 
at  $13,000.  About  a  half  crop  was,  raised  in  the  county  in  1885,  but  it  is 
estimated  that  at  least  10,000  acres  of  new  land  was  broken  and  sowed  to 
grain  last  winter,  and  the  crops  have  been  luxuriant.  Much  attention  has 
been  paid  to  fine  horses,  and  many  importations  have  been  made,  prin- 
cipally of  Xorman  Percherons,  $2,000  ha\'ing  been  paid  for  individual 
animals. 

At  a  stock  parade  held  in  April,  1885,  120  thoroughbred  stallions  and 
mares  were  in  line;  also  the  first  thoroughbred  Percheron  colts  foaled  this 
side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  raising  of  fine  stock  bids  fair  to  equal 
the  growing  of  wheat.  New  orchards  are  being  set  out.  About  45,000  new 
trees  were  set  out  last  season,  and  the  number  will  be  greater  than  ever 
this  year.  On  the  foothills  \'ines  flourish,  and  vineyardists  are  just  begin- 
ning to  turn  their  attention  to  the  capabilities  of  the  soil  in  this  direction. 
At  present  there  are  only  about  100,000  %'ines  in  the  county,  and  all  the 
wine  manufactured  is  consumed  at  home.  The  rai.sing  of  sheep  is  on  the 
decline,  as  a  consequence  of  the  large  tracts  being  divided  up  and  new 
settlers  coming  in  on  the  large  ranges.  So  likewise  with  stock  raising, 
although  the  Gabilan  Mountains  will  always  furnish  grazing  enough  to 
supply  cheap  beef. 

The  mineral  outlook  is  not  encouraging.  The  Comstock  hills  are  full  of 
quicksilver,  but  being  so  far  from  the  line  of  the  railroad  it  will  take  lots 
of  plucky  capital  to  develop  it.  Several  soapstone  mines  have  been  located, 
and  the  raw  material  is  shipped  in  carloads  to  San  Francisco.  A  new 
limekiln  has  been  opened  in  the  Cenega  district.  This  will  furnish  em- 
ployment to  a  large  number  of  men.  Among  the  improvements  made  by 
the  county  during  the  past  year  is  a  substantial  bridge  across  the  San 
Benito  River,  between  San  Juan  and  Sargent's,  spanning  the  treacherous 
quicksands.  Several  large  land  grants  have  been  divided  up  and  put  on 
the  market.     The  outlook  for  San  Benito  County  is  highly  encouraging. 

SAN    BERNARDINO. 

San  Bernardino,  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest  county  in  the  Union, 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Inyo  County  and  Nevada,  on  the  east  Vjy  Ari- 
zona, on  the  south  by  San  Diego,  and  on  the  west  by  Los  Angeles  and 
Kern  Counties,  and  contains  23,472  square  miles,  of  which  the  larger  por- 
tion is  desert  and  mountains.  The  principal  agi-icultural  section  is  in  the 
Valley  of  San  Bernardino,  immediately  surrounding  the  town  of  the  same 
name.  The  valley  was  originally  covered  by  Mexican  grants,  the  princi- 
pal one  of  which — the  San  Bernardino  Rancho — contained  35,509.41  acres, 
and  was  granted  by  Juan  B.  Alvarado,  Governor  of  California,  in  1842,  to 
Jose  del  Carmen  Lugo,  Vicente  Lugo,  and  Diego  Sepulveda.  His  title  was 
confirmed  by  the  Commissioners  to  settle  private  land  claims  in  California, 
in  1853,  and  was  afterwards  covered  by  a  United  States  patent,  which 
gives  a  clear  title  to  lands  on  this  rancho.  In  1851  the  title  was  trans- 
ferred by  the  Lugos  to  the  Mormons,  who  settled  the  rancho  under  the 
leadership  of  Amasa  Lyman,  Charles  C.  Riche,  and  Ebenezer  Hanks.  It 
was  subdinded  into  farms,  and  sold  to  actual  settlers.  The  present  town 
was  laid  out  and  a  thriving  Mormon  colony  established.  It  was  said  to 
have  been  Brigham  Young's  plan  to  bring  all  the  Mormon  emigration  to 
this  coast,  and  use  San  Bernardino  as  an  outfitting  depot  for  those  en  route 
to  the  promised  land.  The  Mormon  war  of  1857,  however,  caused  him  to 
change  his  programme;  and,  to  centralize  his  powers  in  L'tah,  he  called  in 
all  his  outstanding  settlements,  and  San  Bernardino  was  abandoned  to  the 
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wicked.  After  the  departure  of  the  Mormons  it  became,  owing  to  its  isola- 
tion, a  refuge  for  the  worst  classes  of  the  country,  and  for  years  a  state  of 
affairs  bordering  on  barbarism  prevailed.  A  better  class  has  for  years 
been  coming  in;  and  the  advent  of  the  railroad  and  a  large  influx  of  east- 
ern population  consequent  thereon,  has  steadily  and  permanently  changed 
the  face  of  affairs,  until  San  Bernardino  to-day  boasts  as  peaceable  and 
orderly  population  as  can  be  found  in  any  county  on  the  coast.  This 
change  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  surroundings.  The  old  box  houses 
have  given  place  to  tasty,  modern  cottages,  the  uncultured  fields  to  neatly 
kept  farms  and  thriving  orchards;  and  a  demand,  constantly  increasing^ 
has  sprung  up  for  those  modern  ci^'ilizers,  music,  books,  etc. 

The  climate  of  the  county  is  as  varied  as  are  its  physical  features.  The 
valley,  owing  to  its  inland  position,  possesses  a  chmate  differing  from  the 
seaboard  towns,  the  dryness  of  its  atmosphere  constituting  a  marked  dif- 
ference. The  spring  and  fall  months  are  the  most  enjoyable,  the  weather 
then  being  all  perfection.  The  temperature  is  steady,  the  nights  cool,  the 
days  cloudless,  and  a  pleasant  sea  breeze  which  reaches  the  valley  every 
day  from  11  to  2  o'clock,  and  continuing  until  sunset,  greatly  modifies  the. 
heat,  even  of  midsummer.  In  midsummer  the  days  are  hotter  than  in 
the  coast  towns,  the  thermometer  ranging  from  95  degrees  to  105  degrees. 
The  heat,  however,  is  dry,  and  not  at  all  enervating  or  oppressive,  and 
work  can  be  carried  on  in  the  sun  with  more  pleasure  than  when  the  ther- 
mometer records  75  degrees  to  80  degrees  in  the  east.  Sunstroke  is  a 
thing  utterly  unknown  in  this  valley.  The  regular  sea  breeze  which 
reaches  the  valley  daily,  while  it  does  not  affect  the  thermometer,  greatly 
modifies  the  heat,  which  would  otherwise  be  oppressive.  The  nights  are 
always  cool,  and  a  pair  of  blankets  will  be  found  desirable  almost  every 
night  through  the  summer  months. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  enjoyed  by  San  Bernardino  is  its  abundance 
of  water.  Almost  surrounded  by  mountains,  numerous  streams  pour  into 
it  from  all  directions,  while  artesian  water  can  be  obtained  almost  am-- 
where  in  the  valley  by  sinking  from  30  to  300  feet.  There  are  now  several 
hundred  flowing  wells  in  the  valley,  affording  pure  water  for  the  house- 
hold, as  well  as  for  purposes  of  irrigation.  Owing  to  this  abundance  of 
water  the  farmers  have  less  dread  of  a  drv  season  than  is  experienced  in 
other  parts  of  the  south,  while  a  failure  of  crops  is  a  thing  wholly  unknown. 

In  resources,  this  county  can  boast  as  great  variety  as  it  can  of  chmate 
and  physical  features.  The  principal  ones  are  agricultural  products,  semi- 
tropical  and  deciduous  fruits,  lumber,  wool,  cattle,  gold,  silver,  lead,  and 
honey.  The  staple  cereal  is  barley,  which  is  a  winter  crop,  and  in  ordi- 
narily good  seasons  yields  very  hea\dly.  After  the  barley  is  harvested,  on 
damp  or  irrigable  lands,  it  is  succeeded  by  a  crop  of  corn.  Alfalfa,  which 
is  the  principal  hay  crop,  jdelds  ver}'  hea^dly,  and  is  cut  from  4  to  7  times 
in  the  season,  yielding  at  each  cutting  about  2  tons  per  acre.  Vegetables 
of  all  kinds  attain  here  an  enormous  growth,  as  do  all  other  agricultural 
products.  The  cultivation  of  semi-tropical  fruits  has,  of  late  years,  re- 
ceived a  large  share  of  attention,  and  immense  tracts  of  land  have  been 
devoted  to  their  culture.  The  principal  fruit  section  is  in  and  around 
Riverside,  where  there  is  a  stretch  of  country  some  12  miles  in  lengthy 
devoted  entirely  to  semi-tropical  fruits;  and  now  the  Riverside  oranges  are 
famous  everywhere,  and  the  result  is  a  large  revenue  for  the  fortunate 
owners  of  orange  orchards.  Besides  these,  Riverside  is  producing  annually 
large  quantities  of  raisins  of  a  ver}^  superior  quality,  which  are  gradually 
but  surely  taking  the  place  of  the  foreign  article  of  the  best  brands. 

Besides  semi-tropical  fruits,  all  those  of  more  northern  latitudes  can  be 
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raised,  and  apples  and  berries  raised  in  the  mountains  are  unsurpassed 
for  size  and  flavor.  Although  these  fruits  grow  in  the  valley,  they  do  not 
attain  that  degree  of  excellence  which  those  grown  in  the  mountains  do. 
Figs,  almonds,  walnuts,  and,  in  short,  all  kinds  of  fruits  and  nuts  do  well 
here. 

Large  quantities  of  honey  have  been,  and  are  continually  being  shipped 
from  this  county  to  the  East  and  Europe. 

The  abundance  of  water,  and  in  consequence  of  bee  feed,  renders  this 
business  less  risky  and  more  profitable  here  than  in  those  sections  where 
a  season  of  drought  may  carry  away  the  profits  of  several  good  years. 

San  Bernardino  honey  ranks  with  that  of  San  Diego,  equal  in  quality, 
flavor,  and  clearness.  The  mountains  around  the  valley  are  filled  with 
magnificent  forests  of  pine,  cedar,  oak,  and  other  timbers. 

The  supply  of  good  timbers  is  said  to  be  practically  exhaustless.  Another 
of  the  great  industries  of  the  county  is  that  of  wine  growing. 

It  is  here  that  the  Cucamonga  Vineyard  is  situated,  the  wines  of  which 
have  a  national  reputation.  Another  large  vineyard,  the  Barton,  is  located 
at  old  San  Buenaventura,  and  numerous  others.  There  are  probably  at 
least  3,000  acres  planted  to  vineyards  in  this  county  and  large  numbers  of 
choice  vines  are  being  set  every  year,  and  it  may  be  safely  set  down  that 
San  Bernardino  County  will  take  her  place  in  the  front  rank  as  a  wine  and 
raisin  producing  section. 

The  county  is  also  a  large  producer  of  wool,  the  uncultivated  tracts  out- 
side of  the  valley  affording  excellent  pasturage  for  sheep,  but  the  business 
is  not  increasing,  and  we  sincerely  hope  will  not,  but  cherish  the  desire  and 
expectation  that  the  thousands  of  acres  of  land  over  which  large  herds  of 
sheep  now  find  pasturage  may  be  the  homes  of  the  vineyardist  and  orchard- 
ist,  in  these  fair  southern  counties  of  ours.  Most  any  country  can  produce 
wool,  but  a  very  limited  portion  of  the  earth's  surface,  comparatively,  can 
produce  the  wine,  raisins,  and  oranges  that  can  and  will  be  grown  in  time 
on  the  sheep  pastures  of  San  Bernardino  County. 

But  San  Bernardino  has  something  more  than  all  this,  she  has  many 
and  valuable  mines  within  her  borders,  from  whose  ledges  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  have  already  been  taken,  and  which  will  probably 
furnish  millions  more. 

There  is  the  Clark  District,  Ord  District,  the  Holcombe  and  Bear  Valley 
mines,  and  the  Calico  District,  that  has  produced  so  much  wonderful  good 
ore. 

And  speaking  of  Calico,  the  Calico  "  Print"  says  there  are  few  idle  men 
in  Calico  at  present.  The  miners  are  either  employed  in  the  various 
mines,  or  chloriding  and  prospecting  for  themselves.  Chloriding  opera- 
tions are  on  the  increase,  owing  to  the  general  success  in  this  character  of 
mining.  The  merchants  and  all  other  business  men  anticipate  unusually 
lively  times  within  the  next  two  or  three  months,  owing  to  the  improve- 
ments going  on  or  anticipated. 

Woolman  &  Hoben  are  working  the  Comet.  They  started  on  a  "  knife 
blade  "  seam  which  widened  out  into  a  very  large  pocket,  from  which  they 
took  out  3  tons  in  20  days  which  netted  over  $700  at  Barber's  mill.  They 
are  now  running  a  tunnel,  which  is  in  about  16  feet,  to  tap  the  tunnel 
which  contains  the  ore  at  a  depth  of  25  feet.  They  are  running  a  night 
and  day  shift.  Mr.  Myers,  of  the  Pinto,  is  running  a  tunnel  across  the 
southeast  end  of  the  Little  V  to  tap  the  Pinto.  The  shaft  is  down  25  feet 
and  is  sunk  in  an  ore  deposit. 

The  old  amalgamating  pans  and  other  machinery  of  the  Oro  Grande 
Company's  mill  near  Daggett  are  being  replaced  by  new  machinery,  and 
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the  entire  mill  is  being  renovated  and  improved.  The  alterations  are  so 
gradual  as  to  only  partially  interfere  with  the  operations  of  the  mill,  which 
is  reducing  ore  from  the  Waterloo  Mine  in  West  Calico.  When  the  pro- 
posed addition  of  15  stamps  is  made  to  the  mill,  then  the  present  force  in 
the  King  Mine  will  be  considerably  increased,  and  unusual  activity  will 
be  seen  in  and  around  this  valuable  property. 

Speaking  generally,  we  may  say  that  the  progress  of  San  Bernardino 
County  for  the  past  year  has  never  been  equaled  since  its  segregation. 
Large  amounts  of  money  have  been  expended  in  improvements  of  various 
kind.  The  people  have  seemingly  become  more  public  spirited,  and  the 
general  welfare  of  the  county  has  not  suffered ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  every- 
thing possible  has  been  done  to  render  the  different  localities  more  attract- 
ive, and  at  the  same  time  enhance  the  value  of  real  property.  The 
increase  in  population  has  been  notably  great,  and  no  two  previous  years 
have  ever  witnessed  such  an  influx  of  immigration  as  the  year  of  1885  has 
seen.  This  new  life  is  felt  in  every  direction.  Hundreds  of  dwelling 
houses  have  gone  up  all  over  the  county.  New  enterprises  have  been 
started  that  required  no  small  amount  of  capital,  and  thousands  of  acres 
of  land  have  been  brought  under  cultivation. 

In  the  City  of  San  Bernardino — she  is  now  a  city  of  the  fifth  class — 
many  new  business  buildings  and  residences  have  been  erected  during  the 
past  year  that  would  do  credit  to  any  city  in  the  State. 

San  Bernardino  is  certainly  enjoying  a  building  "boom."  Many  new 
bridges  have  been  built  in  and  about  the  town.  A  free  library  and  an  ice 
factory  have  been  added  during  the  past  year,  and  other  improvements  too 
numerous  to  mention,  help  to  make  up  the  aggregate  of  a  successful  year's 
work. 

It  is  beautifully  laid  out  and  the  increase  in  its  population  has  been 
rapid,  it  containing  at  the  present  time  not  less  than  4,000  inhabitants, 
with  every  probability  that  the  number  will  be  greatly  increased  the  pres- 
ent season.  It  goes  without  saying  that  San  Bernardino  has  all  of  the 
conveniences  and  adjuncts  of  a  thriving  modern  city,  such  as  fine  hotels, 
excellent  schools,  fine  churches,  and  the  opportunities  afforded  of  spending 
unlimited  money  in  the  pursuit  of  luxury  and  pleasure. 

The  second  place  of  importance  is  Riverside,  12  miles  from  San  Bernar- 
dino, and  which  is  a  thriving  settlement,  made  up  principally  of  eastern 
people,  mostly  of  some  means,  many  of  whom  have  located  there  for  their 
health;  some  for  the  pleasure  of  its  mild  climate,  and  some  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  semi-tropical  fruits,  to  which  the  entire  surrounding  country 
is  devoted. 

It  has  several  churches,  public  school  houses,  town  hall,  and  other  pub- 
lic buildings,  and  is  all  the  time  growing  in  all  the  essentials  of  morals 
and  worldly  prosperity. 

Colton  is  another  town  born  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  and  now 
has  a  population  of  500.  It  derives  its  importance  mainly  from  the  fact 
of  being  the  depot  of  San  Bernardino,  from  which  place  it  is  distant  about 
2^  miles.  It  is  soon  to  have  a  First  National  Bank,  the  necessity  of  which 
speaks  well  for  the  business  future  of  Colton.  The  other  towns  are  Ban- 
ning, Calico,  Chino,  Cucamonga,  Halleck,  Lugonia,  Ontario,  Providence, 
and  Wateroian.  There  has  been  a  large  immigration  into  San  Bernardino 
during  the  year  last  past,  and  still  the  cry  is,  "'  still  they  come,"  for  in  the 
variety  of  its  resources,  the  excellence  and  fertility  of  its  soil,  the  mildness 
of  its  climate — or  climates — the  opportunities  afforded  to  the  capitalist  for 
splendid  investments,  the  advantages  it  offers  the  poor  man  seeking  a 
desirable  home,  the  County  of  San  Bernardino  stands  second  to  none. 
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According  to  the  Assessor's  report  the  county  had  in  1885: 

Real  estate  other  than  city  and  town  lots ^3,436,482 

City  and  town  lots .' - - -.- 431.236 

Improvements  on  real  estate  other  than  city  and  town  lots 1,246,022 

Improvements  on  city  and  town  lots .     542,750 

Personal  ])roperty  other  than  monev 1,418,833 

Value  of  money  .' .....".... 34,389 

SAN  DIEGO. 

The  County  of  San  Diego  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  San  Bernardino 
and  Los  Angeles  Counties;  on  the  east  by  Colorado  River,  dividing  it  from 
Arizona;  on  the  south  by  the  Mexican  territory  of  Lower  California;  on  the 
west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Its  area  is  14,969  square  miles,  or  more  than 
9,580,000  acres,  being  greater  than  that  of  either  of  the  States  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  or  Maryland,  and  nearly 
as  great  as  that  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  and  Dela- 
ware combined.  Exclusive  of  the  section  embraced  in  the  Colorado  Desert 
and  the  mountain  country  lying  adjacent  on  the  east,  there  are  over  3,000,- 
000  acres  of  valley  and  mountain  land  adapted  to  a  diversified  agriculture 
and  grazing.  An  erroneous  impression  has  gone  abroad  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  land  in  this  county  is  embraced  in  Spanish  or  Mexican  grants. 
While  there  are  several  large  grants  in  the  county,  their  aggregate  acre- 
age, as  compared  wuth  the  total  area  (exclusive  of  desert  lands)  is  not 
large.  The  report  of  the  Surveyor-General  in  1880  gave  these  figures  for 
San  Diego  County: 

Total  area-.- - - 9,980,000  acres. 

Mexican  and  Spanish  grants  ..- -.- ---      784,783  acres. 

Public  lands 8,795,217  acres. 

But  the  grants  included  in  the  above  statement,  many  (aggregating  an 
area  of  332,941  acres)  have  long  been  subdivided.  An  approximately  cor- 
rect statement  of  the  lands  of  this  county  as  open  to  settlement  and  pur- 
chase w'ould  therefore  be  as  follows: 

Total  area  (exclusive  of  desert  lands) .-.  3,000,000  acres. 

Grants  (less  those  subdivided) 451,842  acres. 

Public  lands 2,548,158  acres. 

Two  mountain  ranges  run  through  the  county  from  northwest  to  south- 
east, dividing  it  into  three  districts,  each  possessing  marked  peculiarities  of 
climate  and  soil. 

The  section  lying  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea  is  exceedingly  fer- 
tile. It  has  now  three  fourths  of  the  population,  and  exhibits  most  of  the 
development  of  the  county.  This  belt  varies  from  25  to  40  miles  in  width, 
and  is  al)out  75  miles  in  length,  comprising  a  series  of  low,  rolling  hills,  or 
"  mesa"  lands,  as  they  are  termed — plains  and  valleys  drained  by  the  Tia 
Juana,  Sweetwater,  San  Diego,  San  Bernardo,  San  Luis  Rey,  and  Santa 
Margarita  Rivers,  and  several  smaller  streams.  These  streams  are  nearly 
all  dry  in  the  summer  months  for  several  miles  from  their  outlets.  The 
San  Diego  is  the  largest  of  them,  and  in  the  winter  and  spring  is  often 
unfordable. 

The  middle  division  of  the  county  lies  mainly  between  the  two  mountain 
ranges,  and  comprises  numerous  broad  and  fertile  valleys  and  plains,  over 
which  thousands  of  sheep  and  cattle  graze  all  the  year;  and  in  the  mount- 
ains are  rich  mineral  deposits  and  extensive  forests  of  timber.     The  natural 
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wealth  of  this  important  cli\-ision  of  the  county  is  very  great,  and  it  is 
capable  of  supporting  a  large  population.  The  cereals  and  all  the  fruits 
of  the  temperate  zone  here  grow  luxuriantly,  while  the  cherry  and  the  plum 
are  especially  at  home. 

The  third,  or  desert  division,  lies  east  of  the  second,  or  San  Jacinto 
Range  of  mountains.  The  peak  of  San  Jacinto,  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
range,  is  the  highest  land  south  of  Mount  San  Bernardino,  and  rises  pre- 
cipitously to  the  height  of  9.000  feet,  and  its  snow  crowned  summit  appears 
in  strange  contrast  to  the  sweltering  desert  which  it  overlooks.  Along  the 
eastern  base  of  this  range  extends  the  great  Coahuila  Valley,  50  miles  in 
length  by  10  in  width,  connecting  southerly  with  the  Valley  of  the  New 
River,  which  flows  from  the  Colorado  in  time  of  freshets  and  fructifies  the 
fertile  lands  along  its  bottoms.  The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  crosses  this 
di^'ision.  entering  San  Diego  County  from  the  San  Gorgonio  Pass,  and  run- 
ning thence  across  the  desert  southeasterly  to  Yuma,  about  160  miles. 
The  mountain  spurs  along  the  west  side  of  the  Colorado  are  rich  in  the 
precious  metals,  and  mining  operations  have  been  carried  on  there  for 
several  years.  The  old  military  post  of  Fort  Yuma,  in  the  extreme  south- 
eastern corner  of  the  State,  is  situated  on  the  San  Diego  side  of  the  Colo- 
rado, on  a  commanding  bluff.  The  town  of  Yuma.  Arizona,  stands  on  the 
opposite  bank. 

The  leading  products  of  the  county  in  point  of  value  are,  at  the  present 
time,  wheat,  wool,  and  honey,  in  the  order  named.  We  say  at  the  present 
time,  because  fruit  and  ^-ine  growing  is  rapidly  becoming  the  chief  interest 
in  this  county,  as  nature  designed  it  to  be.  During  the  year  just  closed 
the  grain  crop  was  very  small,  owing  to  the  extraordinary  rains  of  the 
winter  and  spring,  the  ground  being  so  soaked  that  plowing  was  impossible 
to  anv  extent.  The  wheat  crop  of  the  preceding  vear  was  21.600.000 
pounds:  barley.  5,400.000  pounds;  wool.  1.500.00C>  pounds;  honey.  1.29i;800 
pounds.  The  honey  interest  is  very  important.  San  Diego  being  the  chief 
honey  producing  county  in  California.  The  honey  ^-ield  of  last  year 
amounted  to  2,679,747  pounds,  of  which  nearly  2.000,000  pounds  were 
exported.  Some  idea  of  the  variety  of  the  productions  of  the  county  may 
be  obtained  from  the  following  statement  of  shipments  per  steamer  during 
the  3-ear.  taken  from  the  books  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company: 
Wheat,  wool,  dried  fish,  hides,  whale  oil,  beans,  butter,  flour,  eggs,  olives, 
seeds,  salt,  honey,  dried  abalone.  abalone  shells,  oranges,  lemons,  limes, 
raisins,  potatoes,  dried  grapes,  sweet  potatoes,  sand.  rags,  cocoa  mats,  orange 
trees,  lime  trees,  guava  trees,  horses,  sheep,  turtles,  onions,  bacon,  buck- 
wheat, flax  seed,  sea  otter  skins,  leather,  and  millet  seed. 

Stock  raising.  15  years  ago  almost  the  exclusive  interest  of  the  county, 
is  still  carried  on.  but  has  long  ceased  to  be  a  leading  interest.  An  esti- 
mate, beheved  to  be  very  nearly  accurate,  of  the  live  stock  of  San  Diego 
County,  is  as  follows:  Horses.  6.755:  mules,  1.452:  horned  cattle,  23,548; 
sheep,  242,929;  hogs,  14.815. 

Fruit  Growing. 

San  Diego  was  the  last  of  the  counties  of  Southern  California  to  abandon 
stock  raising  as  its  leading  interest.  The  immigration  of  1868.  1869, 1870, 
and  1871  was  drawn  hither  by  the  railroad  inducements  of  that  period, 
and  was  mainly  to  the  town;  the  interior  was  settled  slowly.  Many  of  the 
old  residents  were  skeptical  regarding  the  adaptability  of  the  soil  and  cli- 
mate to  fruit  culture.  Yet  there  were  some,  even  in  the  earlier  days,  who 
believed  that  nature  intended  those  lands  for  something  better  than  cattle 
and  sheep  pastures.     Time  has  fully  justified  their  belief.     While  San 
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Diego  County  began  late,  she  has  advanced  rapidly.  There  are  to-day  in 
this  county,  according  to  the  latest  statistics:  Grapevines,  244,896;  apple 
trees,  22,725:  peach,  25,520;  pear,  19,125;  plum,  3,258;  cherry,  917;  nec- 
tarine, 880;  fig,  69,194:  quince,  2,860:  apricot,  86,295;  orange,  96,240; 
lemon,  57,100;  olive,  46,000:  prunes,  1,120;  almond,  10,800;  walnut,  21,385; 
making  a  grand  total  of  728,311.  Twelve  years  ago  the  total  was  less  than 
2,500.  From  reports  of  local  nurserymen,  it  is  believed  that  the  number 
of  fruit  trees  planted  the  present  year  will  be  at  least  as  great  as  in  any 
pre\'ious  year. 

For  a  long  time  the  notion  prevailed  that  the  chief  obstacle  to  fruit 
culture  in  San  Diego  was  the  small  comparative  amount  of  rainfall  and 
the  expense  of  irrigation.  Experience  has  demonstrated  this  notion  to  be 
fallacious.  In  all  the  valleys,  such  as  the  Tia  .Juana,  Cajon,  Sweetwater, 
San  Dieguita,  San  Luis  Rey,  etc.,  water  is  easily  obtained  within  6  to  18 
feet  of  the  surface,  and  trees  frequently  thrive  without  irrigation.  These 
soils  are  remarkable  for  their  retention  of  moisture.  It  has  been  found, 
too,  that  the  "  mesa,"  or  uplands,  which  were  formerly  thought  of  little 
value,  produce  the  very  choicest  grapes  and  fruits,  with  no  other  irrigation 
than  can  be  had  at  comparatively  small  expense  from  ordinary  wells.  We 
mention  here,  as  an  example  of  what  may  be  done  with  a  very  small  piece 
of  land,  the  results  obtained  by  the  High  Bros.,  on  their  5-acre  tract  in 
the  Chollas  Valley,  about  2  miles  from  the  City  of  San  Diego.  They  have 
orange,  lemon,  lime,  apple,  pear,  fig,  apricot,  and  other  fruit  trees,  guava 
bushes,  grapevines  (several  varieties),  vegetable  garden,  melon  patch, 
blackberry,  strawberry,  and  raspberry  beds.  Their  irrigating  facilities 
consist  of  2  wells,  with  windmills.  The  two  brothers  do  their  own  work. 
Their  net  income  from  this  tract  (supplying  the  market  of  San  Diego  vnth 
fruit  and  vegetables)  is  from  $1,500  to'$2,000  a  year.  Last  season,  from 
less  than  100  feet  square,  they  sold  over  .$400  worth  of  blackberries;  and, 
from  a  still  smaller  area,  over  .$100  worth  of  guavas.  This  is  not  a  rare 
instance.  The  place  of  Albert  HafFenden,  and  a  half  a  dozen  others  in  the 
same  valley,  might  be  cited.  In  Paradise  and  Spring  Valleys,  5  and  10 
miles  from  town,  numerous  similar  small  tracts  may  be  found.  The  con- 
densation required  in  preparing  this  description  limits  us  to  the  citation 
of  merely  a  specimen  case. 

The  above  is  taken  from  a  paper  prepared  by  Douglass  Gunn,  Esq.,  of 
San  Diego,  for  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  that  city,  and  is  a  fair  and 
by  no  means  exaggerated  statement  of  the  resources  and  capabilities  of  a 
country  destined  by  the  natural  advantages  it  enjoys  to  become  one  of  the 
very  first  counties  in  the  State.  In  her  fertile  valleys  (of  which  there  are 
more  than  thirty,  from  2  to  15  miles  long,  embracing  from  20,000  acres  to 
a  few  hundred), there  will  be  some  of  the  finest  vineyards  and  orchards  the 
world  can  produce,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  wonder  yvith  us  that  people  in 
search  of  these  kinds  of  lands  give  the  go-by  to  San  Diego  County,  and 
finally  pay  from  four  to  ten  times  as  much  for  no  better  lands  or  climate, 
and  in  counties  with  no  such  assured  future  as  belongs  of  right  to  San 
Diego. 

San  Diego  Bay  is  one  of  the  few  great  harbors  of  the  world,  and  is  one 
of  the  only  two' land-locked  harbors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  United 
States,  carrying  23  feet  of  water  over  the  bar  at  lowest  tide,  and  of  capacity 
to  accommodate  1,000  ships  of  the  largest  class. 

There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  the  choicest  fruit  lands  not  far  distant 
from  the  City  of  San  Diego,  and  any  one  who  purchases  these  lands  at  the 
prices  now  asked  for  them  cannot,  in  the  natural  order  of  things,  fail  to 
realize  a  large  advance,  all  the  time  enjoying  a  delightful  and  profitable 
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home.  The  law  of  action  and  reaction  is  the  same;  undue  excitement 
is  surely  followed  by  a  corresponding  depression,  and  in  land  matters  a 
great  inflation  of  prices  predicated  on  something  which  does  not  come  to 
pass  according  to  prediction  is  very  apt  to  be  followed  by  a  dispropor- 
tionate and  unreasonable  disgust  and  depression. 

This  very  thing  happened  to  San  Diego.  In  1867  the  project  of  a  rail- 
road from  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  the  Pacific,  on  the  twenty-third  parallel 
(which  had  slumbered  during  the  period  of  the  cinl  war)  was  revived. 
As  the  proposed  Pacific  terminus  of  the  road,  San  Diego  came  immediately 
into  prominence.  A  great  many  people  will  remember  the  talk  about  San 
Diego  eclipsing  the  City  of  San  Francisco,  and  the  prediction  was  made 
by  a  few  over  sanguine  and  addle-pated  individuals  that  grass  would  grow 
in  the  streets  of  the  metropolis  as  she  sat  on  her  hills,  a  very  Niobe,  and 
watched  the  rising  glories  of  this  southern  metropolis — on  paper.  What 
an  ovation  was  given  to  Thomas  Scott,  who  was  supposed  to  be  the  bene- 
ficent genius  of  San  Diego,  and  how  he  was  wined  and  dined,  and  what 
magnificent  prophecies  were  indulged  in,  and  after  dinner  speakers  beheld 
their  beloved  city  magnified  out  of  all  proportion  by  a  mirage-producing 
champagne.  As  a  result  of  all  this,  a  great  deal  of  capital  was  invested 
in  city  lots  at  fancy  prices,  the  sanguine  owners  holding  them  for  the  great 
rise  which  would  surely  come  when  the  railroad  was  built.  While  the 
road  was  not  built,  and  the  natural  reaction  came,  and  hundreds  became 
disgusted  vrith  paying  taxes  and  sold  their  lots  for  a  song,  and  took  their 
revenge  by  cursing  and  maligning  San  Diego,  and  the  name  was  not  a 
savoyy  one  in  certain  portions  of  the  East.  It  became  too  much  the 
fashion  to  sneer  at  San  Diego,  but,  while  she  has  suff"ered  through  hopes 
betrayed  and  prophecies  unfulfilled,  she  cannot  be  sneered  down,  for  no 
sneers  or  calumny  can  ever  be  potent  enough  to  sneer  away  her  magnifi- 
cent harbor,  her  almost  faultless  climate,  and  exceptional  agricultural 
resources.  And  during  the  past  year  both  the  City  and  County  of  San 
Diego  have  taken  a  new  lease  of  life,  and  both  have  enjoyed  a  season  of 
prosperit}'  unexampled  in  her  pre%dous  history.  A  County  Fair  was 
held  in  the  city  last  season,  the  exhibits  in  which  opened  the  eyes  of  her 
own  citizens,  and  won  encomiums  from  all  ^^sitors.  This  Fair  did  more 
to  remove  all  doubt  from  the  people  of  the  county  as  to  the  future  than 
any  other  thing  that  had  happened. 

The  practical  results  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  manufactures  were 
shown  in  profusion,  and  in  the  best  quality.  Julian,  El  Cajon,  Sweetwater, 
Mission  Valley,  Mesa  Grande,  Elsinore,  and  San  Jacinto,  furnished  the 
principal  fruits  and  cereals,  and  these  are  sections  which  may  be  regarded 
as  having  experienced  the  greatest  development  during  the  year.  San 
Jacinto  especially,  has  made  a  great  advance  in  population,  and  is  now  the 
second  place  in  importance  in  the  county. 

The  seaside  resort  of  Oceanside,  on  the  California  Southern  Railroad, 
has  advanced  from  a  sort  of  camping  place  to  an  embryo  city  of  nearly  a 
hundred  handsome  cottages,  and  is  still  rapidly  growing. 

At  Elsinore  a  number  of  rich  mineral  discoveries  have  been  made,  and  a 
fine  quality  of  pottery  is  now  made  there,  the  deposit  of  pottery  clay  being 
almost  inexhaustible,  while  coal  to  burn  the  kilns  is  dug  from  the  same 
mine  at  a  nominal  cost. 

Julian  has  regained  some  of  her  old  time  mineral  reputation.  The  Stone- 
wall is  the  best  claim,  and  has  made  a  gold  bullion  export  of  nearly  $50,- 
000  during  the  few  months  since  it  was  reopened.  The  ocean  commerce 
of  this  port  has  improved.  On  account  of  the  building  improvements  in 
the  city,  double  the  ordinary  number  of  schooners  have  arrived  in  the  bay 
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with  lumber.  It  is  estimated  that  about  20,000,000  feet  of  lumber  were 
landed  here  in  1885.  The  greatest  improvement  has  been  noticeable  in  the 
city.  About  200  buildings  were  erected  last  year,  at  a  cost  of  .$568,000  as 
compared  with  28  buildings,  at  a  cost  of  $234,000,  in  1884.  The  rapid 
progress  of  the  city  has  been  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  she  has  always 
been  the  destined — and  is  now  the  actual — Pacific  Coast  terminus  of  the 
great  Santa  Fe  Railroad  route,  the  middle  route  to  this  coast.  In  conse- 
quence, business  property  has  risen  100  per  cent,  and  San  Diego  is  a  very 
liveh'  city.  Freight  and  passenger  rates  from  the  East  are  the  same  to  San 
Diego  as  to  San  Francisco.  One  of  the  most  important  new  enterprises  is 
the  purchase  and  development  of  the  peninsula  of  San  Diego — a  tract  of 
3,000  acres  of  land,  lying  opposite  the  city,  across  the  bay — where  it  is 
proposed  by  the  syndicate  of  capitalists  to  make  a  city  on  the  ocean  beach. 
Work  has  already  begun  on  a  street  railroad,  and  the  City  Trustees  have 
contracted  with  an  electric  company  for  four  electric  light  masts.  The 
population  of  the  county  is  estimated  to  be  18,000,  as  compared  to  13,000 
one  year  ago. 

The  other  towns  and  precincts  are:  Alpine.  Bear  Valley,  Ballena.  Ber- 
nardo. Cajon.  Fall  Brook,  Hope,  Jamul,  Jamacha,  Lyons,  5lonument,  Mal- 
ava.  Mount  Fai^^'iew,  Montserratte,  Milquettay.  National,  Ota}',  Potrero, 
Pala,  Poway,  San  Dieguita,  San  Jacinto,  San  Luis  Rey,  Spencer  Valley, 
Sweetwater,  and  Temecula. 

The  assessable  value  of  real  estate  in  the  city  and  countv  in  1885,  was 
$7,071,824. 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 

It  would  be  quite  impossible  in  a  series  of  sketches,  limited  in  extent  as 
these  must  be,  to  devote  such  space  to  a  description  of  San  Francisco  as 
would  make  it  in  any  way  complete.  Every  one  knows  that  San  Francisco 
County  contains  San  Francisco  City,  and  little  else;  that  it  is  the  smallest 
county,  and  yet  the  most  important  of  the  State:  that  its  wealth  is  prodigi- 
ous: that  the  city  is  the  metropolis  of  the  "West:  that  it  is  as  cosmopolitan  as 
Cairo,  and  as  livelv  as  Paris:  that  it  has  sprung  into  existence  like  the  crop 
from  the  dragon's  teeth,  ready  armed  and  mighty;  that  it  has  a  future  as 
glorious  as  its  past  has  been  astonishing;  that  its  harbor  has  been  crowded 
with  shipping  from  all  parts  of  the  world;  that  the  Golden  Gate  leads  to 
it;  riches  and  sin  jostle  each  other  on  the  streets,  and  that  its  climate  is 
like  none  other  in  the  world.  All  this,  and  much  else,  is  well  known  to  the 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  who  have  ever  turned  their  eyes  west- 
ward, or  have  read  of  that  wonderful  city  that  overlooks  the  Pacific.  Yet, 
as  this  volume  is  intended  to  furnish  information  to  those  who  seek  it  in  a 
concise  form,  we  furnish  such  facts  and  figures  as  are  thought  best  calcu- 
lated to  suit  these  ''  seekers  after  truth." 

San  Francisco  City  and  County  has  an  area,  then,  of  a  little  over  40 
square  miles,  and  occupies  the  end  of  a  hilly  promontory.  The  harbor  was 
discovered  from  the  land  in  1769,  by  a  party  of  adventurers,  who  were 
seeking  Monterey  Bay,  but  it  was  not  until  1776  that  the  Mission  of  Dolores 
was  founded  by  two  monks  of  St.  Francis  de  Assisi.  Until  1836  the  settle- 
ment was  clerical,  but  in  that  3'ear  the  village  of  Yerba  Buena  was  built 
by  the  Mexican  Government.  Ten  years  later  Commodore  Montgomery 
took  the  place  in  the  name  of  the  Ignited  States  Government,  and  the  plan 
of  the  present  city  was  laid  out.  It  would  have  been  a  city  on  paper  for 
some  time,  had  not  the  discovery  of  gold  taken  place.  Then  ships  laden 
with  diggers  and  fortune  hunters  came  thronging  through  the  Golden  Gate, 
and  the  place  grew  as  if  by  magic.     The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company 
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incorporated,  other  lines  were  added,  the  bay  and  rivers  were  navigated 
by  steamers,  and  finally,  in  1869,  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  was  built, 
and  the  East  and  West  were  united.  The  Bay  of  San  Francisco  is  65  miles 
in  length,  40  miles  being  south  of  San  Francisco,  and  25  miles,  known  as 
San  Pablo  Bay,  extending  north — Suisun  Bay,  connected  with  and  extend- 
ing east  of  San  Pablo  Bay,  is  20  miles  long,  and  the  average  -nndth  of  San 
Francisco  Bay,  as  a  whole,  is  8  miles,  the  bay  shore  line  being  over  300 
miles  in  length.  The  entrance  to  the  bay — the  Golden  Gate — is  a  strait, 
6  miles  long  and  1  mile  wide,  a  fitting  entrance  to  the  magnificent  sheet  of 
water,  the  finest  harbor  in  the  world,  within. 

There  are  several  islands  in  the  bay,  being  government  property,  and 
Goat  and  Angel  Islands  have  their  garrisons,  while  rocky  little  Alcatraz, 
just  opposite  the  Golden  Gate,  has  the  Government  prison,  and  is  still  more 
extensively  fortified.  The  great  rivers,  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin, 
empty  into  Suisun  Bay,  and  the  bay  and  river  traffic,  with  its  steamers, 
its  growing  towns,  and  its  wharves,  is  an  extensive  trade  of  itself.  The 
most  important  ba}'  inlets,  affording  anchorage  to  vessels  of  large  size,  are 
at  Oakland,  Benicia,  Vallejo,  and  Saucehto. 

Suburbs. 

The  en^^rons  of  San  Francisco  are  charming  in  the  extreme,  and  include 
Oakland,  with  Alameda  and  Berkeley,  a  suburb  and  a  rival  city  in  one: 
and  San  Rafael,  Saucelito,  and  other  lovely  sites  on  the  north  bay  line,  these 
spots  being  reached  by  ferry;  while  down  the  peninsula,  and  reached  by 
railroad,  are  San  Mateo  and  Belmont,  containing  some  of  the  most  famous 
and  costly  residences  of  San  Francisco  millionaires;  and  the  fair  Santa 
Clara  Valley,  with  its  Garden  City  of  San  Jose.  Over  all  this  extensive 
territory  have  business  men  fixed  their  homes,  going  and  coming  morning 
and  evening,  the  established  conveniences  or  rapid  railroad  travel  being 
such  that  some  of  these  distant  points  are  reached  as  quickly  as  would  be 
a  house  in  some  points  of  the  Mission  and  Western  Addition  of  the  city, 
by  the  owner,  who  so  enjoys  a  twofold,  or  city  and  sylvan  existence. 

These  neighboring  country  places  are  also  the  resort  of  summer  excur- 
sionists, private  parties  carrpng  luncheons,  and  picnic  parties  with  their 
bands  of  music,  going  in  the  morning  and  returning  in  the  evening,  almost 
every  day  in  the  season:  sometimes  spending  the  day  upon  a  quiet  beach 
or  hill  slope:  sometimes  in  one  of  the  public  gardens  or  parks,  with  its 
dancing  floors  provided,  a  dozen  of  which  are  located  at  the  different  towns 
around  the  bay,  within  a  few  hours'  trip  from  San  Francisco. 

West  of  the  city  limits,  upon  the  peninsula,  are  the  famous  Cliff  House 
and  the  well  known  Golden  Gate  Park.  The  former  is  reached  by  a  drive 
of  some  four  miles,  having  a  fine  ^'iew  of  the  Golden  Gate  to  the  right, 
and  of  the  ocean  in  front,  during  the  most  of  the  way.  The  building  is  a 
long,  low  wooden  structure  on  the  cliff",  which  is  at  the  water's  edge:  and 
a  few  hundred  yards  in  front  of  it  is  the  Seal  Rocks,  just  out  of  the  water, 
covered  with  the  finny  tribe,  clambering  clumsily  about  or  taking  plunges 
into  the  breakers,  and  all  the  time  uttering  their  strange  cry — a  howling 
bark.  A  favorite  way  to  return  from  the  cliff  is  to  follow  the  road  by  the 
beach,  and  to  come  through  Golden  Gate  Park,  with  its  miles  of  fine  driv- 
ing roads,  its  picturesque  paths  for  pedestrians,  its  conservatory  stocked 
"nith  the  rare  and  the  beautiful  among  growing  things,  and  its  other  attrac- 
tions, so  rapidly  and  wonderfully  wrought  out  among  the  drifting  sand 
dunes. 

The  rocky  Farallones,  80  miles  outside  of  the  Heads,  ought  not  to  be  en- 
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tirely  overlooked,  well  known  landmarks  as  they  are.  They  are  frequently 
visited  by  excursions  or  yachting  parties,  whose  members  find  amuse- 
ment in  climbing  about  and  noticing  the  thousands  of  sea  fowls  that  make 
their  homes  on  these  rocks,  or  in  watching  the  sea  lions  in  their  haunts  at  one 
side  of  the  islands.  The  Farallones  are  also  \dsited  by  men  who  gather  for 
sale  great  quantities  of  the  sea  bird  eggs,  and  by  hunters  who  capture  the 
sea  lions  to  ship  them  East  and  to  Europe  as  curiosities,  the  price  realized 
for  the  clumsy  monsters  being  generally  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  thousand 
dollars. 

San  Francisco  in  common  with  other  places,  has  felt  the  universal  de- 
pression in  business,  and  her  capital  has  felt  the  nervousness  occasioned  by 
the  labor  troubles,  but  to  a  less  extent  than  our  eastern  cities,  but  the  bot- 
tom has  been  reached;  confidence  is  being  rapidly  restored,  capital  has  got 
over  its  scare,  and  improvements  are  being  projected  and  buildings  are 
going  up  on  every  hand,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  San  Francisco  is 
rapidly  forging  ahead  to  take  her  place  as  one  of  the  few  great  cities  of 
the  world.  She  is  rapidly  outgrowing  her  pro^^ncialism,  her  shopkeepers 
are  giving  place  to  great  merchants,  and  her  citizens  generally  seem  to 
be  actuated  by  a  larger  public  spirit,  and  are  discounting  the  future  to  a 
greater  extent  than  ever  before. 

To  be  a  great  mart  of  commerce  it  is  not  essentially  necessary  to  be  a 
great  manufacturing  center,  but  great  commercial  cities  nearly  always  are, 
as  their  unparalleled  facilities  for  bringing  together  vast  quantities  of  raw 
material  and  obtaining  it  at  the  lowest  possible  rates,  for  finding  skilled 
workmen  and  capital,  for  producing  in  large  quantities  and  then  finding  a 
market,  give  them  opportunities  that  none  others  have.  Hence  London 
and  New  York  have  become  vast  industrious  human  hives  of  busy  indus- 
try, though  originally  only  places  where  the  products  of  the  earth  were  ex- 
changed. And  so  also  will  it  be  with  San  Francisco.  As  her  commercial 
importance  increases  so  will  her  manufacturing  facilities,  and  her  list  of 
industries  slowly  but  surely  expand. 

Her  increase  in  population  will  be  more  rapid  every  year.  At  the  date 
of  the  census  it  was  given  at  233,959,  or  84,486  more  than  in  1870,  an  addi- 
tion of  near!}'  6  per  cent  every  year.  It  is  not  too  much  to  assume  that 
the  same  rate  has  since  continued.  Therefore,  we  should  have  at  date, 
roughly  calculated,  not  less  than  300,000.  It  is  very  certain,  however,  that 
the  population  of  San  Francisco  Avas  understated  by  not  less  than  20,000 
at  the  time  the  census  was  taken,  as  it  is  then  that  all  who  can,  flock  to 
the  country.  And  the  extensive  additions  made  to  the  extent  of  the  city 
since,  make  it  certain  that  we  have  at  least  320,000  to-day  dwelling  within 
urban  limits.  At  the  same  rate  of  increase  we  should  have,  say,  430,000 
people  in  1890,  and  650,000  in  1900.  Outside  of  urban  limits  and  lying 
along  the  shores  of  the  bay,  there  are  not  less  than  60,000  more  living  in 
towns  and  cities  that  for  all  practical  purposes  may  be  reckoned  as  San 
Franciscans,  so  that  we  have  400,000  within  call  of  an  urban  and  subur- 
ban population.  Add  to  the  population  of  the  neighboring  counties,  and 
without  taking  into  account  any  other  portion  of  California,  there  is  here  a 
population  exceeding  that  of  the  whole  State  in  1870,  and  we  have  now  in 
the  borders  of  California  more  than  the  whole  coast  contained  15  years  ago. 
Our  home  market,  the  most  important  of  our  markets,  is  therefore  rapidly 
expanding  and  will  strengthen  us  to  command  other  and  more  distant 
markets.  Besides,  the  whole  of  the  State  may,  in  a  sense,  be  considered  as 
a  San  Francisco  workshop.  Hence,  all  its  people  look  here  in  the  first 
place  for  capital  or  to  sell  the  product  of  their  industry. 
18  « 
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With  such  a  great  population  as  is  centered  within  12  miles  of  our  City 
Hall,  there  must  necessarily  be  large  numbers  of  people  possessed  of  the 
requisite  skill  and  knowledge  to  produce  any  of  the  articles  of  manufac- 
ture developed  by  the  industry  of  the  modern  world.  It  would  be  easy  to 
write  extensively  on  a  theoretical  basis,  but  the  following  Assessor's  report 
for  1885  will  give  a  more  correct  idea  of  what  we  are  as  a  city  than  any- 
thing that  we  could  write,  and  hence  we  conclude  the  article  with  it,  cer- 
tain that  it  will  be  extensively  read  by  all  at  all  anxious  to  know  what  we 
are  doing  as  a  city: 


Agricultural  Implement  Manufactories — 2. 

Men  employed --  80 

Value  of  manufactures |325,000 

Air  Compressors  Manufactories — 2. 

Men  employed -  23 

Value  of  manufactures $15,000 

Artificial  Stone  Manufactories. 

Men  employed 85 

Value  of  manufactures .- --     $200,000 

Axle  Chease  Manufactories — 8. 

Men  employed '  11 

Eesin  consumed  yearly,  barrels..  1,600 

Butter  consumed  yearly,  fts 40,000 

Chemicals  consumed  yearly,  fts..  33,000 

Value  of  manufactures $60,000 

Bag  Manufactories — 3. 

Men,  women,  and  boys  employed-  300 

Number  of  bags  manufactured.. .     8,000,000 
Value  of  manufactures. - -  $1,-500,000 


Billiard  Table  Manufactories — 3. 


Barrel  3Ianu factories — 3. 


300 


Men  and  boys  employed 

Barrels,  half  barrels,  and  kegs  made 

annually -       527,260 

Horse-power  of  engines 112 

Barrels  made  for  use  of  sugar  re- 
fineries        200,000 

Syrup  kegs  made  bj'  tub  and  pail 

"manufacturers 22,000 

Aggregate  value  oi  manufactures.     $390,000 

Bed  Spring  Manufactories — 4- 

Men  employed 35 

Coppered  wire  used,  tons 216 

Value  of  manufactures $140,000 

Bedding  Manufactories — 7. 

Men  employed 110 

Value  of  manufactures $360,000 


Bedstead  Manufactories  {Iron) — 2. 


Men  employed 

Value  of  manufactures. 


16 

$15,000 


Bellows  Manufactories — 2. 


Men  employed 

Billiard  tables  made  annually.. 
Value  of  manufactures "... 


42 
425 

$82,.50O 


Boots,  Shoes,  and  Slipper  Manufactories — 138. 

Men.  women,  and  bovs  employed.  3,.50O 

'  Value  of  manufactures ." $-5,900,000 

Box  Manufactories  ( Cigars) — 3. 

Men,  women,  and  boys  employed-  260 

Value  of  manufactures $405,000 

Number  of  boxes  made  yearly 5,000,000 

Box  Manufactories  {Paper)— 3. 

Men,  women,  and  boys  employed.  95 

Number  of  boxes  made  yearly 2,500,000 

Value  of  manufactures $75.(»00 

Box  Manufactories  { Wooden) — 7. 

Men  employed-. -350 

Horse-power  of  steam  engines 330 

Lumber  used,  feet. 16,000,000 

Value  of  manufactures $1,000,000 


Brass  Foundries — 8. 


3.50 


Men  employed 

Value  of  manufactures,  including 

copper $535,000 

Breueries — 33. 

Men  employed 4.50 

Hops  consumed  annually,  pounds  832,000 

Barley  consumed  annually,  tons. .  28,000 

Beer  made  annually,  barrels 418,000 

Aggregate  value  of  manufactures.  $2,450,000 

Broom  Manufactwies — 8. 

Men  employed "5 

Value  of  manufactures $210,006 


Brush  Manufactories — 6. 


Men  employed 

Value  of  manufactures. 


Men  employed 5 

Bellows  manufactured 1,300 

Value  of  manufactures $15,000 


Candle  Manufactories — S. 


!  Men  employed 

Candles  manufactured,  boxes  . 


50 

$80,000 


60 
120,000 


Value  of  manufactures $300,000 
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Carnage  and  Locomotive  Car  Spring   3[ann- 
factories — 1. 

Men  and  boys  eni))loyed 15 

Springs  made,  tons 15 

value  of  manufactures _.       $25,000 

Carriage  aiid  Wagon  Manufactories — SO. 


Men  employed . 

Carriages  and  wagons  made  annu- 
ally   -- 

Aggregate  value  of  all  branches.. 

Chemical  Works — 2. 


290 

550 
.1200,000 


Men  employed 40 

Nitrate  of  soda  used,  tons 1,200 

SiUphur  used,  tons  .-- 1,300 

Nitric    acid   produced    annually, 

pounds 1,(300,000 

Sulphuric  acid  produced  annually, 

pounds ■._  7,000,000 

Muriatic  acid  produced  annually, 

pounds 1.  500,000 

Value  of  manufactures |400,000 

Cigar  ManufactorieS'-223. 

Men,  women,  and  boys  employed.  8,000 

Cigars  made  annually .' 104,000,000 

Cigarettes  made  annually 15,000,000 

Value  of  manufactures..".. $4,850,000 

Clothing  Manufactmies — 17. 

Men,  women,  and  boys  employed         19,000 
Value,  including  overalls,  shirts, 
and  underwear $3,750,000 

Coffee  and  Spice  Mills — 16. 

Coffee  ground  and  roasted  annu- 
ally, pounds 

Chocolate  made  annually,  pounds 
Spices  ground  annually,  pounds. 
Value  of  manufactures 

Coffin  Manufactory — 1. 


Dry  Docks  {Floating)— 2. 

Men  employed... 15 

Capacity  of  docks  (one  1,800  and 

one  800  tons) 2,600 

Dry  Dock  {Stone)— 1. 

Length  of  excavation  in  solid  rock, 

feet 450 

Width  of  top,  feet 120 

Depth,  feet 30 

Width  of  entrance,  feet 90 

Capacity  of  length,  feet. 425 

Capacity  of  drawing 22 

Capacity  of  pumps  for  cleaning, 

per  hour,  cubic  feet 325.368 

Tubular  boilers  of  4-inch  tubes...  4 
Dimensions  of  each  boiler,  diame- 
ter in  inches 25 

Fire  surface  of  boilers,  square  feet .  3,800 

Men  employed... 6 

Total  cost  of  work $675,000 


Electric  Machinery  Works — 1. 


Men  employed 

Value  of  manufactures. 


20 
$10,000 


Elevator  Manufactories — 3. 


3,980 
450 
656, 

|900; 


,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 


Men  employed 

Value  of  manufactures . 


15 
i,000 


Coppersmith — 1 . 

Men  employed _ 33 

Value  of  manufactures $126,000 


Cordage  and  Rope  Manufactory — 1. 


Men  employed 

Hemp  rope  manufactured,  tons. 

Horse-power  of  engines 

Value  of  manufactures 


150 

3,000 

250 

$600,000 


Cracker  Mamifactories — 3. 


Men  employed 20 

Value  of  manufactures $75,000 

Flour  and  Feed  Mills — 8. 

Men  employed 175 

Flour  made  annually,  barrels 408,000 

Hominy  made  annually,  tons 320 

Buckwheat  and   rj'e  flour  annu- 

all}'.  tons 585 

Oatmeal    and    groats    annually, 

tons I.  1,800 

Cornmeal    and    farina    annually, 

tons 2,310 

Feed  barley  annually,  tons 17,300 

Cracked  wheat  annually,  tons 862 

Split  peas  annually,  tons 110 

Graham  flour  annually,  tons 5,525 

Cracked  corn  annually,  tons 1,187 

Ground  feed  annually,  tons 4,050 

Pearl  barley  annually,  tons 270 

Aggregate  value  of  m'anufactures.  $2,230,000 

Foundries,  Boiler  and  Iron  Works — 17. 

Men  employed 2,000 

Pig  iron,  annually,  tons 24,000 

Bar  iron  used  annually,  tons 25,600 

Rivets  used  annually.'tons 480 

Horse  power  of  engines 2,100 

California  iron  used  to  June  thir- 
tieth, tons... 8,000 

Aggregate  value  of  manufactures .  $5,500,000 


Men  and  women  employed 150 

Horse-power  of  engines 110 

Value  of  manufactures $620,000 


Fringe  Factories — 2. 


Men  and  women  employed 
Value  of  manufactures 


81 
$86,000 


Cutlery  Manufactories — 2. 


Fur  Manufactories — 3. 


Men  em  ploy  ed 

Value  of  manufactures. 


65    Men  and  women  employed 170 

$55,000    Value  of  manufactures $500,000 
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Furniture  3Ianu  fa  dories — 10. 

Men  employed 1,800 

Lumber  used  annually,  feet 6,300,600 

Value  of  m  anuf actures ^2,000,000 

Gas  Works— i^. 

Men  emploved  (about) ^60 

Capital  stock $12,000,000 


Glass  Cutting — 3. 


Men  employed 

Value  of  manufactures. 


Glass  Works — 1. 


30 
$60,000 


180 


Men  employed 

Sets  machinery .-. 

Value  of  manufactures 


Men  and  boys  employed 

Furnaces - 

Pots 14 

Aggregate  value  of  manufactures.  |175,000 

Glove  Manvfactories — 12.  \ 

Men  and  women  emploved 140 

Value  of  manufactures" 1200.000 

Glue  Manufactories — 2. 

Men  employed 41 

Glue  made,  tons 220 

iS'eatsfoot  oil.  gallons 30,000 

Value  of  manufactures --  $116,000 

Gutta  Percha  and  Rubber  Manufactories — 2. 

12 

2 

W-.V.        135.000 

Hat  and  Cap  Manufactories — 18. 

Men  and  women  employed 80 

Value  of  manufactures $275,000 

Harness  Manvfactories — 50. 

Men  employed -.-  440 

Value  of  manufactures.-- .-  $1,500,000 

Hose  and  Belting — 4- 

Men  employed . 30 

Hose  made  annually,  feet .- 1,800 

Belting  made  annuallv.  feet  equal 

tooneinch ". 700,000 

Aggregate  value  of  manufactures.  $150,000 

Ice  Manufactories — 3. 

Men  employed 20 

Tons  made  annuallv 1,600 

Capital  invested.-: $90,000 

Ink  and  Mxicilage  Manufactory — i. 


Jewelry  Manufactories — IG. 

Men  employed 165 

Value  of  manufactures.-- --_  $600,000 

Laundries  (  ^Tiite) — 105. 

Men,  women,  and  boys  employed.  935 

Laundries  {Chinese) — 1S6. 

Men  employed 1,300 

Last  Manufactories— 2. 

Men  employed 14 

Horse-power  of  engines 22 

Lasts  manufactured  annually 29,000 

Value  of  manufactures $200,000 

Lead  Pipe  and  Shot  Manufactory — 1. 

Men  employed 30 

Lead  pipe  and  shot,  annually,  tons.  1,750 

Horse-power  of  engines  (2) _  500 

Value  of  manufactures $200,000 

Lead  Smelting  Wotks — 1. 

Men  employed 116 

Horse-power  of  engines 60 

Value  of  manufactures $400,000 

Linseed  Oil  Works — 1. 

Men  emploved 55 

OUcake.  tons. 4,000 

Capacitv  of  works  annuallv,  gal- 
lons."  - 8.000,000 

Value  of  oil $500,000 

Value  of  cake $100,000 


Macaroni  and  Vermicelli  Factories — 4- 


54 


Men  employed 

[Number  of  dozens  made  annually  . 
Value  of  manufactures --. 


13 

13,000 

$18,000 


Iron  Working  Machines — 2. 


Men  employed 35 

Value  of  maimfactures $125,000 

Japanning  and  Galvanizing  Manufactories — Z. 

Men  and  boys  employed 20 

Value  of  nianuf actures  _ $48,000 


Men  and  boys  employed  . 

Macaroni  and  paste  made  annu- 
ally, boxes 225.000 

;  Flour  used  annually,  barrels 9,000 

Horse-power  of  engines 110 

Value  of  manufactures $155,000 

Malt  Houses— S. 

Men  employed 100 

Grain  malted  annuallv,  tons 30.000 

Value  of  products-..-" $160,000 

Marble  Works — 35. 

Men  employed 120 

Value  of  maniif actures $320,000 

Match  Factories — 4- 

Men  employed 120 

Matches  made  annually,  gross  ...  30,000 

Value  of  manufactures $100,000 

Mirror  Manufactories — i. 

Men  employed 9 

Is  umber  of  square  feet  manufac- 
tured    5.500 

Capital  invested $190,000 


Musical  Instrument  Manufactories — 2. 


Men  employed 

Value  of  manufactures  - 


25 

$40,000 
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Oakum  Manufactory — 1. 

Men  employed 20 

Bales  madeannuallv 13,000 

Value  of  manufactures |52,000 

Oilcloth  Manufactories — 4- 

Men  employed --.  40 

Value  of  manufactures 180,000 

Pickle  and  Fruit  Preserving  Manufactories — 12. 

Men  and  women  employed -  -  2,000 

Fruit  and  meat  put  up,  doz.  cans.  750,000 

Pickles  put  up  in  kegs 110,000 

Aggregate  value  of  manufactures.  $1,700,000 

Provisio7i  Packing — 2. 

Number  of  men  employed  .. 250 

Meats  packed  annually,  barrels. . .  9,000 

Pork  packed  annually,  barrels 10,500 

Ham  and  bacon,  pounds 2,700.000 

Lard,  pounds.... 2,300,000 

Tallow,  pounds 1,000,000 

Value  of  investment  in  real  estate, 

fixtures,  etc... .$165,000 

Aggregate  value  of  product $1,900,000 

Rolling  Mill — 1. 

Men  employed 550 

Horse-power  of  engines 725 

Scrap  iron  used,  tons .30,000 

Coal  consumed,  tons 21,000 

Aggregate  value  of  manufactures.  $1,880,000 

Safe  and  Vaiilt  Works — 4- 

Men  employed 20 

Bar  and  plate  iron  used,  tons 53 

Horse-power  of  engines 60 

yteel  used,  tons 38 

Aggregate  value  of  manufactures.  $96,000 

Salt  Works— 3. 

Men  employed 32 

Run  of  stones 8 

Number  of  tons  annually 31,000 

Value  of  salt  grounds...   $255,000 

Sash,  Door,  Blind,  and  Finishing  Manufacto- 
ries— 15. 

Men  employed.. 1,550 

Horse-power  of  engines 1,050 

Lumber  consumed,  feet 10,055,000 

Aggregate  value  of  manufactures.  $5,010,000 

Saw  Manufactories — 2. 

Men  employed 38 

Horse-power  of  engines 44 

Steel  used  annually,  tons 57 

Value  of  manufactures $110,000 

Ship  Yards — 4- 

Men  employed 200 

Number  of  steamers,  barges,  and 

other  vessels  built 35 

Tonnage (i,100 

Value  of  crafts.. .$503,000 

Shirt  Manufactories — 7. 

Men  and  women  employed 2,550 

Value  of  manufactures $1,000,000 


Silverware  Man  af actor ies — 3. 

Men  and  women  employed 40 

Value  of  manufactures $145,000 

Soap  Manufactories — 17. 

Men  employed 190 

Soap  made  annually,  pounds 15,256,000 

Value  of  manufactures $715,000 

Soda  Works  (Bi-carb.  Soda  and  Saleratus) — 1. 

Men  employed 10 

Sal  soda  numufactured,  tons 800 

Saleratus  manufactured,  tons 400 

Value  of  manufactures $100,000 

Sugar  Refineries — 2. 

Men  employed 360 

Sugar  (raw)  used,  pounds 80,000,000 

White  sugar  made,  pounds 50,000,000 

Yellow  sugar  made,  pounds 28,000,000 

Syrup  made,  gallons 450,000 

Aggregate  value  of  manufactures.  $8,700,000 

Tanneries — 4^. 

Men  employed _  335 

Horse-power  of  engines 172 

Bark  used  annually,  cords 5,000 

Hides  of  all  kinds .360,000 

Value  of  manufactures $1,700,000 

Tinware,  Tin  Box,  and  Can  Manufactories — 4- 

Men  and  boys  employed 180 

Value  of  manufactures $525,000 

Type  Foundries — 3. 

Men  and  women  emploj'ed 40 

Value  of  manufactures... $39,000 

Vinegar  Manufactories — 2. 

Men  employed 22 

Vinegar  made  annually,  gallons..     1,600,000 
Value  of  manufactures $2.55,000 

White  Lead  Factory — 1. 

Building  45x275,  four  stories,  brick ; 

men  employed 75 

Number  of  tons  manufactured...  3,000 

Capital  employed $290,000 

Willow  and  Woodenware  and  Basket  Manufac- 
tory— 1. 

Men  employed 32 

Value  of  manufactures $250,000 

Windmill  Manufactories — 2. 

Men  employed 13 

Mills  made  annually 150 

Value  of  manufactures.. $40,000 

Wine  and  Beer  Cask  Manufactory — 1. 

Men  employed 75 

Number  of  casks  made  annually..  3,000 

Value  of  manufactures $200,000 
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Wire  and  Wire  Rope  Manufactory— 1.           Cards,  sets 60 

,^               ,        J                           '  ^„    Frames  for  knitting  underwear, _  2S 

Men  employed— -               oO    Frames  for  knitting  hosiery 24 

Horse-power  of  engine -^^    Spindles                                  "..     .  .  "n 

Amou£t  of  wire  consumed  annu-  \  ^^^^  underwear' do'zens" "1^.11^  6.000 

aUy.tons *o-n^    Blankets  made  annuallv.  pairs.-.  80,000 

\alue  of  manufactures $3/0,000    Hosiery,  pounds -" --  25,000 

IT- „7^„  if.-;;„    a                             Wool  used.  pounds 5,-400.000 

^^''''^^''  3/i/k-~^.  cio^jj  ^^^  t^^ed.  yards  made..—  600,000 

Men  and  women  employed 1,500    Flannels,  yards  made 1,600,000 

Number  of  power  looms 162    Aggregate  value  of  manufactures.  $1,900,000 

S-\N   JOAQUIN'. 

San  Joaquin  County  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Sacramento  County, 
east  by  Amador,  Calaveras,  and  Stanislaus,  and  west  by  Sacramento.  Con- 
tra Costa,  and  Alameda  Counties.  The  following  description  of  the  county 
is  from  the  "  Agricultural  Features  of  California:  " 

The  eastern  portion  of  San  Joaquin  County  lies  at  the  foothills  of  the 
Sierra,  while  the  extreme  southwestern  part  rests  upon  the  Coast  Range 
mountains,  the  central  and  greater  area  being  thus  included  in  the  great 
valley  of  the  San  Joaquin  River,  which  stream  flows  northwestward,  the  Sac- 
ramento River  forming  the  northwest  boundary  of  the  county.  Other  large 
streams,  such  as  the  Mokelumne.  Calaveras,  and  Stanislaus  Rivers,  all 
flowing  westward,  drain  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  and  several  streams 
occur  on  the  west.  The  surface  of  the  country',  with  the  exception  of  the 
two  extremes  mentioned,  is  quite  level,  and  is  dotted  over  with  scattering 
growth  of  white  and  a  few  live  oaks  as  far  south  as  French  Camp  Slough, 
beyond  which  there  is  but  an  open  plain  from  San  Joaquin  River  eastward 
for  15  miles.  The  larger  streams  are  mostly  lined  with  a  growth  of  Cot- 
tonwood, willows,  and  sycamore. 

This  county,  situated  as  it  is  at  the  point  where  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin  plains  unite,  or  rather  at  the  foot  of  each  plain  and  in  the  center 
of  the  great  valley,  naturally  possesses  a  variety  in  its  agricultural  features. 
The  lands  of  each  valley  are  to  some  extent  represented,  and  we  find  on 
the  west,  along  the  rivers,  a  broad  region  of  tule  lands  and  marshes,  on  the 
east  of  the  foothill  belt,  extending  through  the  county,  while  in  the  broad 
valley  plain  the  allu\'ial  loams  of  the  Sacramento  Valley  reach  southward 
nearly  to  Calaveras  River,  and  the  lands  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  extend 
northward  as  far  as  French  Camp  Slough,  the  two  being  separated  by  a 
broad  belt  of  black  loam  and  adobe  lands  reaching  from  the  foothills  west- 
ward to  the  tule  lands. 

Tule  Lands. 

West  of  Stockton  to  the  county  line,  and' from  a  point  some  15  miles 
south  to  the  northwest  corner,  there  is  an  immense  tract  of  tule  lands  (esti- 
mated at  200.000  acres),  through  which  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento 
Rivers  find  their  way  in  many  channels  to  their  junction  and  to  Suisun 
Ba}'.  Numerous  islands  occur  in  this  region,  but  are  subject  to  overflow 
from  the  rivers;  they  have  rich  soils,  and  when  properly  leveed  are  under 
cultivation.  Robert's  Island,  with  its  area  of  about  67,000  acres,  is  the 
largest.  Eastward  the  tules  are  not  so  low,  and  b}-  a  system  of  levees  they 
have  been  largely  reclaimed  and  are  under  cultivation. 
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The  Valley  Lands. 

A  strip  of  sandy,  alkali  lands,  with  a  width  in  places  of  about  1-|  miles, 
borders  the  tules  on  the  east.  It  is  covered  with  salt  grass  and  scattering 
willow  growth. 

The  northern  part  of  the  valley,  from  the  county  line  south  to  within  2 
miles  of  Calaveras  River,  has  a  sandy  loam  soil,  quite  deep,  and  is  watered 
by  Mokelumne  River,  whose  wide,  bottom  land  is  timbered  with  willows, 
sycamores,  and  oaks.  The  surface  of  the  country  is  very  level,  gradually 
rising  eastward  to  the  foothills,  and  is  dotted  over  with  a  growth  of  white 
and  some  live  oaks.  This  growth  is  said  to  have  been  originally  very  dense, 
but  the  entire  country  is  now  under' fence  and  has  been  cleared.  As  the 
foothills  are  approached  the  lands  become  darker  and  richer,  and  form  a 
plateau  some  15  or  20  feet  above  the  river  bottoms.  The  western  part  of 
this  sandy  loam  country  is  the  great  watermelon  region  of  the  State,  but 
small  grain  is  produced  abundantly.  The  eastern  portion  has  been  but 
recently  furnished  with  transportation  facilities  by  the  building  of  the  San 
Joaquin  and  Nevada  Railroad. 

The  central  portion  of  the  valley,  as  has  already  been  stated,  is  a  black 
loam  or  adobe  region,  and  forms  the  di\dde  between  the  two  great  valley 
regions,  reaching  from  the  foothills  westward  to  the  tule  lands  of  the  rivers. 
Its  surface  is  very  level,  dotted  over  with  white  oak  trees,  is  almost  entirely 
under  fence,  and  is  largel}^  under  cultivation.  The  northern  limit  of  the 
adobe  region  lies  2  miles  north  of  Calaveras  River,  eastward  to  the  foothills; 
the  southern  limit  is  along  French  Camp  Slough  for  several  miles,  and 
thence  southeast  to  Farmington  and  Oakdale,  in  Stanislaus  County.  The 
western  part  of  the  region  has  a  width  of  about  10  miles,  in  the  middle  of 
which  is  the  City  of  Stockton.  The  adobe  soil  is  said  to  be  from  5  to  10 
feet  deep,  and  is  interspersed  with  tracts  of  a  light  loam,  which  yields 
about  thirty  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre.  A  strip  of  alkali  land  reaches  from 
the  border  of  the  tules,  near  Stockton,  northeastward  to  the  Calaveras  River, 
a  distance  of  about  14  miles.  Its  width  is  from  1  to  2  miles,  though  within 
this  belt  it  occurs  only  in  spots  or  small  tracts  a  few  inches  below  the  gen- 
eral level  of  the  adobe  lands,  often  covered  with  salt  grass,  and  entirely 
unproductive. 

The  southern  part  of  the  valley,  or  that  portion  lying  south  of  French 
Camp  Slough  and  west  from  the  San  Joaquin  River  to  the  black  lands  of 
Farmington,  is  level,  sandy,  and  treeless,  mostly  unproductive,  unless  irri- 
gated, and  is  the  extreme  northern  representative  of  the  similar  lands  of 
the  San  Joaquin  plains  of  the  counties  south.  On  the  west  of  the  river,  to 
the  Coast  Range,  and  south  of  the  tules,  these  sandy  lands  also  occur, 
interspersed  with  much  black  adobe,  and  from  lack  of  irrigation  facilities 
are  also  uncultivated. 

The  foothills  form  a  narrow  belt  within  this  county,  along  the  eastern 
boundary,  the  change  being  so  gradual  from  the  valley  proper  into  the 
undulations  that  are  first  observed  that  the  line  of  separation  is  with  diffi- 
culty defined.  Clements,  Bellota,  and  Farmington  are,  however,  near  this 
line,  which  thus  makes  a  curve  eastward,  and,  after  passing  Farmington, 
turns  again  southeastward  into  Stanislaus  County.  Its  surface  is  rolling 
and  mostly  broken,  its  hills  partly  covered  with  trees  and  brush,  and  have 
red,  gravelly  soils;  the  valleys  are  mostly  treeless,  except  along  some  of 
the  creeks,  and  having  soils  varying  from  dark  or  light  loams  to  red,  grav- 
elly lands.  Beds  of  rounded  bowlders  often  fill  the  beds  of  the  creeks.  In 
the  southern  part  of  the  region  the  red  lands  seem  to  predominate.  This 
foothill  region  is  but  little  under  cultivation. 
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The  county  is  comparatively  well  settled,  the  average  being  17.9  persons 
per  square  mile,  while  in  the  percentage  of  lands  under  cultivation  (52.8) 
it  ranks  highest  in  the  State,  with  an  average  of  338.4  acres  per  square 
mile.  Wheat  and  barley  are  the  chief  crops,  and  transportation  is  afforded 
by  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  to  San  Francisco  and  Sacramento,  as 
well  as  across  the  continent  to  the  Atlantic  States. 

San  Joaquin  County  has  a  population  of  about  32,000,  including  2,000' 
Chinese,  and  has  876,800  acres  under  assessment.  The  assessment  roll, 
compared  with  that  of  1884,  is  as  follows:  Total  assessment  for  1884,  $40,- 
017,847;  for  1885,  $38,124,896;  on  personal  property  for  1884,  $5,877,582; 
and  for  1885,  $6,068,311.  The  reduced  assessment  of  1885  is  due  to  the 
depreciation,  in  market  value,  of  farm'ing  lands,  because  of  the  light  crops 
raised  during  the  past  dry  year  and  the  ruling  low  price  of  wheat.  The 
county  is  given  almost  wholly  to  wheat  growing,  although  some  of  the 
land  promises  the  highest  possible  results  for  fruit  cultivation.  No  new 
land  has  been  placed  under  cultivation  this  year,  the  productive  acreage 
having  been  covered  long  ago.  Vine  growing  has  not  increased  percepti- 
bly, and  not  more  than  100  acres  has  been  added  to  the  fruit  area.  The 
tule  lands  are  being  given  over  to  pasturage,  as  it  has  not  been  found  to 
pay  to  farm  them.  During  the  last  year  there  have  been  many  failures 
among  farmers,  influenced  largely  by  the  reckless  and  almost  indiscrim- 
inate indorsement  of  notes  above  the  value  of  secvirities. 

Among  the  improvements,  the  Shippee  Harvester  and  Agricultural 
Works,  and  the  Houser  Agricultural  Works,  have  added  largely  to  their 
establishments,  costing  $100,000  in  Stockton,  $50,000  more  in  the  county. 
The  Stockton  Street  Railroad  has  been  extended  1^  miles,  to  Good  Water 
Grove.  The  county  is  to  build  a  new^  Court  House,  estimated  to  cost 
$300,000,  and  the  city  is  arranging  plans  for  a  sewerage  scheme,  also  to 
cost  $300,000.  While  farming  land  has  suffered  a  decrease  in  value,  city 
property  has  advanced,  and  real  estate  is  held  firmly.  Local  manufac- 
turers are  flourishing,  and  include  the  Sperry  and  Crown  flour  mills,  each 
with  a  capacity  of  1,000  barrels  per  day;  the  Lane  mills,  producing  prin- 
cipally for  local  consumption;  paper  mills,  woolen  mills,  Salz's  large 
tannery,  and  a  full  complement  of  other  manufacturing  industries. 
Stockton,  at  the  head  of  Stockton  Slough,  is  a  natural  distributing  point 
for  Amador,  Calaveras,  Tuolumne,  Stanislaus,  and  Merced  Counties.  It 
has  a  warehouse  capacity  of  over  100,000  tons,  and  receives  grain  from 
every  county  in  the  valley.  Its  popvilation  is  estimated  at  15,500.  Its 
vote  at  the  last  local  election  was  2,644. 

Lodi,  about  14  miles  from  Stockton,  has  a  population  of  about  1,100, 
with  a  flouring  mill,  a  planing  mill,  and  a  good  warehouse.  It  is  ener- 
getic and  prosperous.  Clements,  on  the  line  of  the  narrow  gauge  railroad 
to  Valley  Spring,  Calaveras,  is  growing  steadily.  Lockeford,  Woodbridge, 
Tracy,  Farmington,  and  smaller  settlements  show  progress.  The  other 
towns  and  precincts  are:  August,  Athearn,  Bantas,  Brunswick,  Burwood, 
Bellota,  Calaveras,  Davis,  Douglas,  Dry  Creek,  Delphi,  Dutch  Lake,  Dun- 
bar Lake,  Dunbar,  Elliott,  Elkhorn,  Enterprise,  Everett,  French  Camp, 
Franklin,  Fairchild,  Fairview,  Greenwood,  Grant,  Henderson,  Harmony 
Grove,  Houston,  Home,  Island,  Jefferson,  Justice,  Lammersville,  Liberty, 
Live  Oak,  Lincoln,  Lone  Tree,  Lafayette,  Linden,  Moore,  Madison,  Monte- 
zuma, Mok«lumne,  Mount  Carmel,  McKamy,  New  Jerusalem,  New  Hope, 
North,  Pacific,  Rising  Sun,  Rustic,  River,  Ripon,  South,  Salem,  Shady 
Grove,  San  Joaquin,  Telegraph,  Tulare,  Turner,  Union,  Valley,  Van  Allen, 
Vineyard,  Woods,  Wheatland,  Washington,  Wildwood,  Weber,  Willow,  and 
Zinc  House. 
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The  crop  prospect  for  1886  is  flattering,  and  although  subsequent  dry- 
weather  may  change  the  prospect,  farmers  feel  confident  of  a  prosperous 
season.  The  West  Side,  containing  52,000  acres  of  tillable  land,  promises 
exceptionally  promising  results.  Altogether,  San  Joaquin  County  is  in 
excellent  condition  for  a  money  making  and  progressive  year  in  1886,  and 
the  business  spirit  and  community  feeling  are  those  of  a  generally  con- 
tented people. 

SAN    LUIS   OBISPO. 

San  Luis  Obispo  County  lies  between  the  thirty-fifth  and  thirty-sixth 
parallels  of  latitude.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Monterey  County,  on 
the  west  by  the  ocean,  on  the  south  by  Santa  Barbara  County,  and  on  the 
east  by  the  Mount  Diablo  Range,  which  separates  it  from  the  Tulare  Valley. 

While  the  County  of  San  Luis  Obispo  has  advanced  materially  during 
the  past  year,  the  progress  has  not  equaled  that  of  1884.  The  depression 
in  business  throughout  the  United  States  has  had  its  influence  upon  this 
section,  limiting  immigration,  and  retarding  improvements.  This  is  one 
of  the  southern  coast  counties,  and  although  open  to  the  sea  for  the  cheap 
transportation  of  its  products,  it  is  far  removed  from  the  railroad  system 
of  the  State,  and  in  consequence  its  development  is  not  commensurate 
with  its  resources.  No  county  has  more  lived  upon  itself  and  prospered 
from  the  products  of  its  own  soil  than  San  Luis  Obispo.  Agriculture  and 
grazing,  with  a  comparative  small  output  from  mines  of  gold,  chrome,  and 
asphaltum,  are  the  sole  resources  of  income,  and  from  these  the  wealth  of 
the  county  has  been  obtained.  Stimulated  by  the  inpouring  of  tourists  to 
other  counties,  such  as  Los  Angeles,  Monterey,  Santa  Cruz,  and  San  Ber- 
nardino, having  railroad  facilities,  the  hope  has  been  entertained  that  this 
might  be  made  a  region  of  resort,  so  pleasant  is  its  climate,  and  so  attract- 
ive its  scenery;  and  elegant  hotels  have  been  constructed  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  visitors.  But  being  without  railroad  communication  the  effort 
has  not  been  crowned  with  success.  In  the  past  year  the  Government  has 
established  here  a  signal  service  station,  and  the  reports  of  the  observer 
show  a  more  equable  and  genial  temperature,  more  days  clear  of  clouds 
and  fogs,  and  gentler  winds,  than  any  station  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Thus, 
from  the  official  records,  it  is  shown  that  here  is  the  most  lovely  and  desir- 
able climate  of  California.  The  range  of  the  thermometer  from  May  1  to 
December  1,  1885  (an  average  reading),  has  been  during  the  day  from  76 
to  80  degrees,  and  during  the  night  from  55  to  65  degrees  Fahrenheit.  On 
one  day  during  the  hot  spell  in  September  the  mercury  rose  to  103  degrees, 
being  the  only  day  over  100.  During  the  winter  the  range  by  day  is  sel- 
dom below  55  degrees,  or  by  night  below  35.  Frosts  are  very  rare  in  the 
coast  region,  but  are  usual  during  winter  nights  in  the  interior.  Fruits  of 
all  kinds  grow  to  perfection,  including  oranges,  lemons,  olives,  figs,  grapes, 
and  others  of  semi-tropical  varieties. 

The  county  has  a  coast  line  of  about  60  miles,  and  extends  from  50  to  60 
miles  to  the  eastward.  The  Santa  Lucia  Range  of  mountains  trending 
northwest  and  southeast,  divide  the  county  into  two  unequal  sections  of 
distinct  characteristics,  the  coast  region  comprising  about  one  third  of  the 
area,  with  a  climate  cooler  in  summer  and  warmer  in  winter  than  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  range.  Four  fifths  of  all  the  soil  of  the  county  is  of  a 
fertile  character  and  arable,  excepting  upon  precipitous  hillsides.  The 
chief  settlements  are  on  the  coast  side,  the  eastern  portion  being  a  vast 
waste  or  cattle  range,  mostly  owned  in  large  tracts,  bought  up  on  specula- 
tion, or  is  public  land,  there  being  comparatively  few  settlers.  This  fea- 
ture, however,  is  changing  with  the  incoming  of  settlers  on  public  land, 
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and  the  offering  for  sale  in  farms  of  the  large  tracts.  The  Immigration 
Association  report  1,000  filings  on  public  lands  in  San  Luis  Obispo  County 
the  last  year.  There  have  been  about  300  purchasers  of  private  lands. 
It  is  usually  estimated  that  each  filing  and  purchaser  indicates  an  addi- 
tion of  three  to  the  population,  but  here  it  is  known  that  often  two  and 
three  of  a  family  enter  filings,  some  not  making  a  permanent  settlement, 
and,  therefore,  the  addition  to  the  population  is  not  as  great  as  estimated 
from  these  figures.  The  population  by  the  census  of  1880  was  9,142;  at 
present  it  is  estimated  at  17,500.  The  assessed  valuation  of  all  property 
in  1880^was  $5,156,880,  and  in  1884,  $8,734,596.  The  total  value  in  1885 
was  $9,734,482.  The  increase  is  large  and  continuous,  arising  chiefly  from 
the  opening  of  new  farms  and  consequent  improvements.  The  tax  rate  is 
$1  50  on  each  $100.  The  assessment  is  from  the  following  sources:  Real 
estate,  $5,610,994;  improvements  on  same.  $575,365;  city  and  town  lots, 
$496,353;  improvements  on  same,  $464,434;  personal  property,  $2,333,083; 
money,  $29,253;  Pacific  Coast  Railway,  $225,000:  total,  $9,734,482.  Mort- 
gages assessed  in  1884,  $1,013,000;  in  1885,  $1,260,329.  Acres  of  land 
assessed,  1,024,948.  There  are  about  2,100,000  acres  of  land  in  the  county, 
and  these  figures  indicate  that  about  one  half  is  public  or  railroad  land. 

The  land  granted  to  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad,  comprising  the 
odd  sections  of  a  strip  20  miles  in  Avidth  and  extending  north  and  south 
across  the  county,  has  been  declared  forfeited,  and  thrown  open  to  settlers, 
and  every  portion  of  the  same  has  been  filed  upon,  and  the  present  year 
has  seen  a  great  increase  in  the  actual  settlers  of  the  count3\  The  South- 
ern Pacific  is  pushing  its  road  from  Soled  ad  toward  San  Luis  Obispo,  and 
probably,  before  the  close  of  the  present  year,  this  county  will  take  a  big 
stride  forward  by  reason  of  her  increased  railroad  facilities. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Railway  extends  from  Port  Harford  through  the  city 
of  San  Luis  Obispo,  and  southeasterly  a  distance  of  65  miles  to  Los  Ala- 
mos, in  Santa  Barbara  County.  The  chief  improvements  in  the  county, 
the  past  year,  have  been  the  completion  of  a  large  hotel  in  the  City  of  San 
Luis  Obispo,  called  the  Andrews,  and  one  at  Port  Harford,  styled  Hotel 
Marre;  a  large  brick  school-house  in  the  city,  several  fine  residences  and 
stores,  but  not  as  many  as  in  the  preceding  year.  The  manufacturing 
interests  of  the  county  are  slight,  the  principal  being  a  flouring  mill,  of  the 
patent  rolier  process,  capable  of  turning  out  100  barrels  of  flour  daily.  The 
chief  branches  of  agriculture  are  dair^ang,  stock  raising,  wheat  growing, 
and  fruit  culture,  the  latter,  however,  not  constituting  a  great  resource  at 
present,  as  the  interest  is  in  its  infancy.  Dairying  is  the  leading  industry, 
the  product  of  butter  being  about  2,000,000  pounds  the  last  year,  and  of 
cheese,  about  1,000,000  pounds.  The  wheat  crop  is  estimated  at  about 
330,000  centals,  mostly  grown  from  the  newly  settled  regions  east  of  the 
mountains,  and  hauled  to  market  in  wagons,  at  a  cost  of  about  $8  per  ton. 
Mining  is  carried  on  to  some  extent,  the  minerals  being  gold,  chrome,  and 
asphaltum.  Gold  is  found  over  quite  an  extended  range,  but  is  not  ener- 
getically mined  of  late  years,  the  annual  product  being  onl}^  from  $500  to 
$2,000.  About  350  tons  of  chromic  iron  ore  was  mined  this  year,  which 
is  sold  at  the  railroad  depot  at  $8  per  ton,  and  shipped  to  the  chemical 
works  at  Philadelphia.  Asphaltum  is  mined  quite  extensively,  the  pro- 
duct being  from  1,200  to  2,000  tons  annually,  chiefly  shipped  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. Onyx,  gypsum,  quicksilver,  copper,  silicate,  and  lime  exist,  but  are 
not  extensively  worked.  ]\Iineral  springs  abound,  as  at  Paso  Robles  and 
elsewhere,  which  are  regarded  as  of  great  medicinal  value. 

San  Luis  Harbor  is  situated  9  miles  from  the  city,  on  the  bay  of  the 
same  name.     Here  are  a  substantial  wharf  and  commodious  warehouse. 
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The  harbor  is  sufficiently  large  to  afford  anchorage  for  a  numerous  fleet* 
It  is  safe  from  most  winds,  but  about  a  mile  and  a  half  further  up  the  bay 
there  is  a  small  cove  of  great  depth,  protected  by  a  semicircle  of  abrupt 
bluffs,  which  affords  security  for  vessels  of  large  size  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year.  This  is  known  as  Port  Harford,  from  which  point  a  railroad  is  built 
to  San  Luis.  Steamers  ply  regularly  between  San  Luis  Bay  and  San 
Francisco.  The  coast  line  stage  carrying  the  United  States  mail  and 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.'s  Express,  arrives  in  San  Luis  Obispo  and  departs 
daily,  north  and  south.  Consequently,  the  facilities  for  travel  are  ample. 
A  daily  stage  between  San  Luis  Obispo  and  Cambria,  connects  with  Moro, 
Old  Creek,  and  Cayucos.  A  line  of  telegraph  from  San  Francisco,  via  San 
Luis  Obispo  south  "to  Santa  Barbara,  affords  the  means  of  speedy  communi- 
cation with  all  parts  of  the  Union.  There  is  also  a  line  from  here  to  the 
port,  and  to  San  Simeon,  with  offices  at  Moro,  Cayucos,  and  Cambria. 

Among  the  objects  of  interest  presented  by  the  town  of  San  Luis  Obispo, 
the  most  prominent  is  the  Old  Mission,  founded  by  the  order  of  Francis- 
cans, September  1,  1772. 

Two  newspapers  are  published  in  the  town,  the  San  Luis  Obispo 
"  Tribune  "  and  the  "  Weekly  Mirror,"  Doyle  and  Crenshaw,  proprietors. 

Moro  is  situated  on  the  bay  of  the  same  name.  12  miles  from  San 
Luis  Obispo.  With  a  climate  mild,  genial,  and  in\dgorating,  Moro  pre- 
sents peculiar  attractions  to  excursionists  seeking  to  enjoy  gentle  ocean 
breezes  and  aquatic  sports.  The  town  site  is  an  excellent  one,  and  the 
back  country  is  sufficiently  productive  to  support  a  large  town.  The  next 
point  on  the  coast,  6  miles  above  Moro,  is  Old  Creek.  One  mile  further 
on  the  landing,  Cayucos.  There  is  a  good  wharf  at  Cayucos.  Consider- 
able produce  is  shipped  at  this  point  from  the  back  country.  The  Santa 
Rosa  Valley,  in  which  Cambria  is  situated,  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
and  fertile  in  the  country.  It  is  about  12  miles  long.  The  Santa  Rosa 
Creek,  flowing  almost  centrally  through  it  to  the  ocean,  is  a  live  stream, 
and  the  lands  on  either  side  of  which  are  generally  moist,  are  well  adapted 
to  the  culture  of  corn.  Ten  miles  above  Cambria  is  the  village  of  San 
Simeon,  located  immediately  on  the  bay  of  the  same  name.  There  is  a 
company  here  engaged  in  whale  fishing,  which  seems  to  be  quite  remune- 
rative. San  ]\Iiguel,  a  town  somewhat  older  than  our  Republic,  is  situated 
in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  county,  about  40  miles  from  the  town  of 
San  Luis  Obispo.  It  lies  immediately  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Salinas 
River,  and  is  the  center  of  a  large  stock-raising  district.  The  old  Mission 
stands  as  it  was  erected  100  years  ago.  The  outer  walls  are  considerably 
dilapidated.  The  town  is  small  for  its  age,  with  a  sparse  population;  but 
the  surrounding  country  has  quite  a  population  hidden  away  among  the 
foothills  of  the  San  Lucia  Range.  Avila  is  the  name  of  a  new  town  laid 
out  by  the  Avila  brothers,  at  the  People's  Landing.  San  Luis  Obispo  Bay, 
1^  miles  from  Port  Harford.  The  site  is  a  ver}'  eligible  one,  and  will,  no 
doubt,  grow  to  be  a  town  of  considerable  importance.  Arroyo  Grande  is  a 
pleasantly  situated  little  village,  immediatel}-  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
stream  of  the  same  name,  and  on  the  stage  road  leading  from  San  Luis 
Obispo  to  Santa  Barbara.  To  those  in  pursuit  of  rural  pleasure,  to  the 
tourist,  and,  above  all,  to  the  invalid  in  quest  of  health,  the  mineral  springs 
of  San  Luis  Obispo  County  offer  advantages  exceeding  those  of  any  other 
places  of  natural  resort  in  the  State.  Xewsome's  White  Sulphur  Springs 
is  situated  about  14  miles  south  of  San  Luis,  near  the  village  and  stream 
Arroyo  Grande.  The  Paso  Robles  Hot  Springs  are  situated  in  a  pleasant 
oak  grove.  30  miles  east  of  San  Luis  Obispo.  At  no  season  of  the  year  is 
this  popular  resort  without  a  greater  or  less  number  of  guests;  but  in  the 
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summer  it  presents  an  unusual  scene  of  activity.  The  coast  line  stages 
make  daily  connection  between  this  point  and  Soledad,  the  southern  ter- 
minus of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  from  San  Francisco.  The  Pecho 
Warm  Springs  are  situated  about  15  miles  northwest  of  San  Luis  Obispo, 
and  2  miles  from  the  coast,  in  a  deep  cailon,  through  which  gracefully 
winds  a  stream  abounding  wdth  mountain  trout.  Thousands  of  acres  of 
the  most  productive  lands  in  the  county  can  be  purchased  on  most  liberal 
terms;  and  the  year  1886  will  be  a  great  year  for  this  county. 

SAN   MATEO. 

This  trig  little  political  subdivision  of  the  State,  occupying,  as  it  does, 
most  of  the  peninsula  which  separates  the  ocean  from  San  Francisco  Bay, 
possesses  a  variety  of  soil,  climate,  productions,  and  commercial  advan- 
tages enjoyed  by  few  localities.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  San  Fran- 
cisco, east  by  the  bay  and  Santa  Clara  County,  south  by  Santa  Cruz 
County,  and  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  sometimes  said  to  be  only  a 
"big  mountain,"  the  fact  that  the  Gabilan,  Sierra  Moreno,  of  Santa  Cruz 
Range  runs  the  entire  length  of  the  county,  giving  rise  to  the  expression. 
But  the  title  is  not  deserved.  While  the  mountains  occupy  a  very  impor- 
tant portion  of  the  surface  of  the  county,  there  is  a  large  area  of  level  or 
comparatively  level  land.  On  the  eastern  side,  between  the  hills  and  the 
bay,  there  are  the  Burri  Burri,  San  Mateo,  Pulgas,  and  El  Corte  Madera 
Ranchos  or  grants,  containing  in  the  aggregate  69,000  acres,  and  of  this 
broad  area  at  least  40,000  acres  are  level  or  so  gently  rolling  as  to  be  easily 
cultivated  through  the  use  of  all  machinery  employed  on  level  lands.  On 
the  ocean  side  there  are  the  Corral  de  Tierra,  San  Pedro,  Miramontes, 
Canada  Verdi,  San  Gregorio,  Pescadero,  Butano,  and  New  Year  Point 
Ranchos,  containing  a  total  of  73,000  acres,  of  which  amount  17.000  acres 
are  level  land.  Besides  this  there  are  several  valleys  of  importance,  especi- 
ally the  Canada  Raymundo,  Upper  San  Gregorio,  Pomponia,  and  others, 
containing  considerable  areas  of  excellent  land  comparatively  level.  Of  the 
mountainous  sections  a  very  large  portion  is  tillable,  much  of  the  surface 
being  gently  rolling,  and  grain  growing  well  even  to  the  summit  of  the 
range.  A  careful  estimate  puts  one  half  of  the  mountain  surface  under 
cultivation,  including  the  foothill  region. 

The  county  is  5  miles  wide  at  the  northern  boundary  line,  where  it 
adjoins  San  Francisco,  but  rapidly  widens  southerly  and  attains  a  breadth 
of  18  miles  at  the  middle.  The  length  is  42  miles  on  a  straight  cen- 
ter line,  and  contains  an  area  of  292,500  acres.  The  shore  lines  on  both 
ocean  and  bay  are  exceedingly  irregular,  and  following  all  their  sinuosities 
are  about  65  miles  on  the  ocean  and  35  on  the  baj^  or  100  miles  in  all. 

One  of  the  principal  advantages  of  the  county  is  its 

Water  Supply  and  Streams, 

Which  are  unsurpassed.  As  is  well  known,  San  Francisco  draws  her 
water  supply  from  San  Mateo  territor}',  and  the  excellent  facilities  for 
water,  of  which  the  Spring  Valley  Company  have  availed  themselves  in  the 
northern  part,  exist  the  entire  length  of  the  mountain  range  in  the  county. 
Springs  of  excellent  quality  and  quantity  abound  everywhere.  The  streams 
are  numerous,  and  most  of  them  run  with  a  liberal  volume  of  the  aqueous 
fluid  throughout  the  year.  On  the  ocean  side  the  more  important  are  Pil- 
larcitos,  Purissima,  Lobitos,  Tunitus,  San  Gregorio,  Pomponia,  Pescadero, 
Butano,  Gazos,  and  Xew  Year  Creeks,  all  of  which  carry  a  considerable 
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stream,  even  in  the  driest  season,  and  in  whose  valleys  are  large  quanti- 
ties of  the  choicest  farming  lands.  On  the  bay  side,  streams  are  less 
numerous,  the  San  Mateo  and  San  Francisquita  being  the  only  ones  of 
much  importance,  although  there  are  many  small  ones,  the  heads  of  which 
are  well  supplied  with  water. 

Tlie  Climate 

Is  quite  as  varied  and  diversified  as  the  surface.  It  has  been  truly  said 
that  in  California  one  may  find  every  variety  of  climate,  from  frigid  to  tor- 
rid, from  Sahara  dryness  to  perpetual  humidity.  This  assertion  is  well 
illustrated  in  San  Mateo  County,  except  that  the  extremes  are  not  so  great 
as  above  expressed.  The  thermal  condition  of  the  atmosphere  has  a  remark- 
able equability  throughout  the  year,  but  there  is  much  difference  of  cli- 
mate in  the  different  localities.  In  the  northern  portion  it  bears  some 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  adjoining  county  of  San  Francisco,  fogs  and 
cold  winds  prevailing  to  a  considerable  extent  during  the  six  months  from 
April  to  October.  From  the  neighborhood  of  Mt.  San  Bruno  it  grows  milder, 
and  the  severity  of  the  winds  is  rapidly  diminished  until,  south  of  Belmont, 
they  become  mild,  and  refreshing  breezes  just  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
interior  heat  known  over  a  large  area  of  California,  rendering  the  climate 
healthy,  bracing,  and  delightful.  On  the  ocean  coast  the  thermometer 
ranges  slightly  lower  than  on  the  bay  coast,  but  the  climate  is  rather  more 
equable,  owing  to  oceanic  influences  and  the  fogs  which  prevail  in  summer. 
Here  again,  the  climate  is  very  healthy,  as  much  so  as  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  mountains,  while  the  fogs  render  agriculture  a  more  certain  and  reli- 
able pursuit  than  along  the  bay,  because  of  the  consequent  moisture  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  mountain  climate  differs  again  from  that  of  both  sec- 
tions mentioned.  In  the  summer,  dense  fogs  at  times  drench  the  summit 
in  moisture  nearly  equal  to  a  rain,  and  snow  falls  at  intervals  during  most 
winters,  but  seldom  remaining  upon  the  ground  more  than  a  few  hours. 
Yet  the  climate  is  not  unpleasant,  and  as  healthy  as  anywhere  in  the 
county.  There  is  found  a  belt  of  territory  along  the  sides  of  the  mountains 
and  midway  up,  that  is  milder  than  above  or  below,  where  frosts  in  winter 
and  extreme  heat  in  summer  are  more  rare  than  at  less  or  greater  eleva- 
tion, a  fact  that  few  persons  have  observed,  and  which  is  likely  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  the  future  by  those  selecting  locations  for  country 
homes. 

In  speaking  of  the  County  of  San  Mateo,  it  is  a  habit  to  regard  it  as  only 
a  great  and  beautiful  suburb  of  San  Francisco,  and  this  is  what  it  really 
is;  and  as  one  rides  along  the  eastern  side  and  gazes  from  the  windows  of 
one  of  the  cars  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  it  seems  only  a  continua- 
tion of  the  residence  portion  of  the  metropolis.  And  verily  it  is  a  beautiful 
region,  one  of  the  fairest  the  world  can  produce,  excelled  by  none  and 
equaled  by  few,  even  in  lands  that  live  in  song  and  that  the  world's  poets 
have  dedicated  to  love  and  beauty. 

Bierstadt  never  painted  a  picture  as  beautiful  as  you  can  see  any  spring 
day  in  a  journey  along  the  fertile  Valley  of  San  Mateo;  now  gazing  upon 
the  shimmering  waters  of  the  bay,  now  refreshing  the  eye  with  the  vivid 
green  of  her  lawns  and  waving  fields  of  grain,  now  riding  through  groves 
of  majestic  oaks  that  remind  one  of  the  old  English  parks,  with  gently 
rolling  hills  breaking  the  landscape  with  a  varied  beauty  all  their  own, 
and  all  the  while  the  magnificent  background  of  the  mountain  chain  of 
Santa  Moreno  running  the  entire  length  of  the  county,  from  the  summits  of 
which  you  can  gaze  upon  the  supreme  majesty  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.    And 
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even^vhere  amid  these  mountains  are  nestled  little  valleys  and  fairv  deltas 
and  groves  that  are  simply  dreams  of  beauty. 

And  then  not  the  least  of  the  beauties  of  the  county  are  the  names  of 
the  towns  and  streams.  If  the  eye  is  delighted  with  ra cashing  beauty,  the 
ear  is  not  offended  with  names  with  which  other  beautiful  places  in  this 
State  have  been  cursed,  and  around  which  no  sentiment  or  romance  can 
cluster.  A  rose  by  any  other  name  may  smell  as  sweet,  but  tell  us  that 
the  most  beautiful  rose  is  called  the  Souvenir  de  Jackass  Gulch,  or  Rose 
of  Dead  Man's  Hollow,  and  the  fragrance  might  be  there,  but  we  should 
leave  them  to  rot  on  their  stems,  blighted  by  a  name. 

Her  towns  are  baptized  as  San  Mateo.  Menlo  Park.  Ravenswood.  Wood- 
side.  San  Bruno.  Crystal  Springs.  San  Gregorio,  La  Honda.  Pescadero.  and 
Calma;  and  her  li\'ing  water  streams,  at  which  the  deer  slakes  his  thirst, 
and  the  trout  flashes  his  brilliant  beauty  spots,  are:  San  Francisquita. 
Pilarcitos.  Purissima.  Lobitos,  Tunitas,  San  Gregorio.  Pomponio.  Pescadero, 
Butano.  and  the  Gazos.  All  things  being  equal,  we  submit  that  we  would 
rather  pitch  our  tent  in  the  Valley  of  San  Gregorio  than  in  the  equally 
beautiful  Hell's  Delight,  barring  the  name:  and  should  enjoy  the  few  fish 
caught  in  the  waters  of  Purissima.  rather  than  the  many  caught  in  Washer- 
woman's Creek  as  it  went  plunging  through  Devil's  Canon.  But  coming 
back  to  sober  prose,  San  Mateo  is  a  county  of  no  mean  agricultural 
resources.  She  has  probably  somewhere  about  65.000  acres  of  land  under 
cultivation,  the  principal  crops  being  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  although  a 
good  many  potatoes  are  raised,  particularly  on  the  ocean  side,  but  are 
rather  liable  to  blight  some  years.  But  the  great  interest  is  dairpng.  there 
being  some  of  the  largest  dairies  in  the  State  here,  the  shipments  from 
some  of  them  averaging  about  250  cans  daily  to  San  Francisco.  On  the 
eastern  side  of  the  mountains,  or  on  the  San  Francisco  Bay  side,  it  is  more 
profitable  to  sell  the  milk,  while  on  the  ocean  side  a  great  amount  of  excel- 
lent butter  is  made,  the  prevailing  fogs  keeping  the  grass  green  until  very 
late  in  the  season,  thus  imparting  that  beautiful  quahty  and  color  to  the 
butter  which  nothing  else  will. 

As  to  the  county  generally,  the  present  year  began  auspiciously  and 
promises  to  be  a  year  of  abundant  prosperity.  Along  the  entire  length  of 
the  railroad  improvements  may  be  noted,  and  signs  that  denote  a  renewed 
activity  in  fine  buildings  for  countr}-  residences. 

The  oil  wells  on  the  east  side  have  created  some  excitement,  and.  no 
doubt,  when  more  fully  developed,  will  constitute  a  leading  feature  of  this 
section  of  the  State.  During  1880  San  ]\Iateo  County  had  a  population  of 
6,635,  while  now  its  population,  as  near  as  can  be  estimated,  is  about  10.000. 
The  assessed  value  of  property  during  1885  was  $7,740,420.  The  last  as- 
sessment showed  an  increase  of  over  $3,000,000. 

S.^:N"TA    BARBARA. 

The  following  description  and  topographv  of  Santa  Barbara  is  from 
"  Santa  Barbara  As  It  Is,"  published  in  1884i 

The  County  of  Santa  Barbara,  roughly  stated,  is  in  shape  a  parallelogrram,  bordered  on 
the  south  and  west  b^-  the  Paciific  Ocean,  on  the  north  by  San  Luis  Obispo  County,  and 
on  the  east  by  Ventura  County.  The  southern  side  of  the  parallelogram,  nearly  60  miles 
in  length,  begins  at  Point  Coiicepcion.  where  the  coast  suddenly  trends  to  the  eastward 
and  ends  at  Point  Rincon,  where  it  again  assumes  a  southerly  course.  An  extra  depres- 
sion in  the  coast  Une,  just  where  Santa  Barbara  is  situated,  curves  in  so  deeply  that  the 
frontage  of  the  city  itself  has  decidedly  a  southeastern  aspect,  its  streets  thereby  running 
diagonally  across  from  the  cardinal  pdiuts  of  the  compass  from  northeast  to  southwest. 

From  Point  Concepcion  to  the  northern  edge  of  the  county  is  a  distance  of  about  35 
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mUes,  as  the  crow  Hies;  but  on  this  western  border  of  our  iKirallelogram  Point  Arguello, 
Point  Purissinia,  and  Point  Sal  reach  out  into  the  Pacific,  more  or  less  bodly. 

A  large  portion  of  Santa  Barbara  County  is  covered  with  mountain  ranges.  Parallel 
with  the  southern  shore  and  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel,  with  its  outlj'ing  islands,  rise 
the  rugged  heights  of  Santa  Ynez.  These  traverse  the  county  from  west  to  east,  a  solid 
range  from  3,000  to  4,000  feet  high.  Beyond  the  Santa  Ynez,"the  San  Rafael  Range  lies, 
running  in  a  nortliwesterly  direction,  almost  at  right  angles.  Beyond  these  again,  to  the 
northeast,  the  irregular  peaks  of  the  Coast  Range  combine  to  form  a  wild  melange  of 
mountains,  only  broken  by  the  valleys  of  the  Cuyama.  The  greater  part  of  this  north- 
eastern quarter  is  set  down  upon  official  maps  as  unsurveyed  Government  land.  Yet 
among  these  inaccessible  heights  are  many  narrow  valleys,  caiions,  and  canadas,  watered 
by  mountain  springs,  pleasant  and  fertile ;  occupied  by  adventurous  settlers  and  traversed 
by  intrepid  hunters,  or  the  still  more  intrepid  prospector,  in  search  of  mineral  wealth. 

Between  the  Santa  Ynez  and  the  sea  lies  the  unparalleled  Valley  of  Santa  Barbara.  It  is 
about  45  miles  in  length,  averaging,  perhaps,  3  miles  in  width;  it  contains  a  matter  of 
some  86,400  acres  of  land.  It  is  this  ijelt  which  has  become  noted  the  world  over  for  its 
semi-tropical  climate  and  phenomenal  fertility. 

The  Valley  of  Santa  Barbara  proper,  extending  from  the  Rincon  to  Point  Concepcion, 
comprises  the  valley  of  the  Carpenteria,  from  the  Rincon  to  a  small  spur  of  the  Santa  Ynez 
called  Ortego  Hill,  a  distance  of  about  9  miles  ;  the  Montecito,  from  Ortego  Hill  to  the  city 
limits,  some  6  miles;  the  City  of  Santa  Barbara  itself,  occupying  a  space  of  fully  2  miles 
square  and  still  reaching  out  on  all  sides;  and  8  miles  beyond,  the  village  of  Goleta. 
Beyond  Goleta,  still  following  the  broad  avenue,  the  great  ranchos  of  Hollister  and  Cooper, 
Los  Dos  Pueblos,  Nuestra  Senora  del  Refugio,  and  other  ranchos,  brings  the  traveler  to  the 
Gaviota  Pass,  and  a  few  miles  beyond  the  Pass,  Point  Concepcion.  Here  the  Santa  Ynez 
Range  runs  bodily  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  Valley  of  Santa  Barbara  comes  to  an 
abrupt  termination. 

Beyond  the  Santa  Ynez  Range,  beginning  near  the  eastern  edge  of  the  county,  slowly 
opens  between  the  Santa  Ynez  and  San  Rafael  Ranges,  the  lovely  valley  of  the  Saiita  Ynez. 
The  Santa  Ynez  River,  running  almost  due  west  from  its  mountain  "source,  parallel  with 
the  islands,  the  channel,  Santa  Barbara  Valley,  and  the  Santa  Ynez  Monntains,  waters  a 
wide  extent  of  agricultural  lands,  and  near  its  mouth  runs  through  the  broad  Valley  of 
Lompoc,  emptying  at  last  into  the  Pacific,  between  Point  Concejicion  and  Point  Purissinia. 
The  towns  of  Lompoc  and  Santa  Ynez  are  contained  in  this  vallej'. 

The  next  valley,  Los  Alamos,  is  watered  by  an  arroyo  of  the  same  name,  which  rises  in 
the  San  Rafael  Mountains  and  empties  into  the  Pacific  between  Point  Purissinia  and  Point 
Sal,  though  sometimes  sinking  into  the  ground  and  becoming  invisible.  Los  Alamos  is  a 
long,  narrow  valley,  scarcely  more  than  2  miles  wide  in  its  broadest  part,  and  contains  but 
one  town,  that  of  Los  Alamos. 

The  great  Santa  Maria  Valley  lies  upon  the  northern  limits  of  the  countv.  It  is  said  to 
contain  at  least  65,000  acres  of  tillable  laud.  This  is  certainly  underestimated.  The  Santa 
Maria  River,  forming  the  northern  boundary  line  of  the  co'unty,  is  a  continuation  of  the 
Cuyama  which  waters  the  valleys  of  Cuyama  in  the  northeast,  the  only  open  portion  of 
the  piled  up  mountain  ranges  of  that  quarter.  The  Valley  of  Santa  Maria  proper  contains 
the  towns  of  Santa  Maria,  formerly  called  Central  City,  and  Guadalupe,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river. 

Three  of  the  channel  islands  belong  to  Santa  Barbara  County.  San  Migiiel,  the  most 
western  of  the  group,  is  about  2|  miles  in  width,  and  7i  in  length.  Santa  Rosa  contains 
53,000  acres  and  rises  to  a  height  of  1,172  feet.  Santa  Cruz,  lying  almost  opposite  the  city 
of  Santa  Barbara,  at  a  distance  of  25  miles,  contains  52,760 'acres,  and  attains  a  heisrht  of 
1,700  feet. 

The  area  of  Santa  Barbara  is  given  as  2,200  square  miles,  divided  by 
Professor  Hilgard,  as  follows:  Coast  Range  mountains,  1,900  square  miles; 
valleys,  300  square  miles.  In  1884  the  population  was  estimated  to  be  not 
far  from  13,000,  and  if  this  was  correct,  it  is  safe  to  add  at  least  2,000,  for 
there  has  been  a  considerable  immigration  since  that  time,  and,  therefore, 
we  have  15,000  inhabitants  for  this  county,  which  is  probably  not  far  from 
the  correct  number. 

As  regards  the  climate  of  Santa  Barbara,  it  may  be  said  generally  that 
it  is  well  nigh  perfect,  particularly  the  climate  of  the  City  of  Santa  Barbara, 
which  has  made  all  kinds  of  people  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe  enthu- 
siastic in  its  praise,  and  many  have  exhausted  panegyric  in  the  attempt  to 
do  it  justice.  It  has  become  a  great  resort  for  invalids,  who  flock  here 
from  all  portions  of  the  country  to  receive  the  benefit  of  its  mild  and 
equable  temperature. 

The  writer  from  whom  we  have  quoted,  says: 

The  means  of  access  to  Santa  Barbara  are  as  yet  limited  to  the  approach  by  the  sea. 
The  steamers  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company,  Goodall,  Perkins  &  Co.,  agents, 
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San  Francisco,  make  regular  trips — through  steamers  alternating  with  others  that  touch  at 
several  way  ports.  The  through  steamers,  which  touch  only  at  Port  Harford  before  reach- 
ing Santa  Barbara,  are  the  new  and  magnificent  Santa  Rosa,  which  has  just  been  placed 
on  the  route,  and  the  old  favorite  Orizaba.  They  sail  alternately  every  five  days  frotn 
San  Francisco,  making  the  trip  in  about  thirty  hours.  The  Eurelia  and  the  Los  Angeles 
sail  alternately  with  the  others,  making  a  service  of  about  fourteen  steamers  every  month. 
But  these  latter  boats  carry  freight  mainly,  to  and  from  Santa  Barbara,  as  they  call  at 
several  ports  each  way,  making  the  voyage  somewhat  longer  for  passengers.  Freight 
steamers  call  at  Carpenteria  and  Goleta,  when  sufficient  freight  is  offered,  as  in  the  har- 
vest season.  The  fare  from  San  Francisco  to  Santa  Barbara,  and  vice  versa,  is  $10  in  the 
cabin  and  $7  50  in  the  steerage.  The  steamers  are  all  made  as  comfortable  as  possible, 
with  experienced  officers  and  obliging  attendants.  Besides  the  regular  service,  freight 
steamers,  carrying  combustibles,  etc.,  sail  every  week  for  southern  ports. 

For  those  who  dislike  a  voyage  by  sea,  several  alternatives  are  offered.  A  daily  stage 
to  Newhall,via  Ventura,  carries  the  mail  and  connects  with  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad, 
for  San  Francisco,  or  for  Los  Angeles,  and  from  thence  to  Arizona  and  East.  There  is 
also  a  daily  accommodation  stage  to  Ventura,  a  distance  of  30  miles.  To  ^\ewhall  from 
Santa  Barbara  is  about  85  miles.  Many  travelers  going  East  prefer  to  take  the  steamer 
to  Los  Angeles,  and  from  thence  begin  their  long  journey  across  the  continent,  by  one 
of  the  southern  transcontinental  roads.  This  is  a  particularly  pleasant  trip  in  the  proper 
season,  as  it  passes  through  some  of  the  finest  scenery  in  Southern  California.  The  cars 
from  Los  Alamos  also  extend  to  the  wharf  at  Port  Harford,  connecting  with  steamers  up 
and  down  the  coast. 

The  county  is  well  supplied  with  wharves  to  facilitate  communication  by  sea.  Besides 
those  on  Santa  Cruz  and  Santa  Eosa  Islands,  there  is  a  wharf  at  Point  Sal,  the  shipping 
point  for  Guadalupe  and  the  Santa  Maria  V^alley :  the  Schute  Landing  on  the  Casmalia 
Rancho;  one  on  the  Jesus  Maria  Rancho  and  one  at  Purissima;  one  at  La  Espada  and 
another  at  Gaviota,  for  the  Santa  Ynez  VaUey,  San  Julian,  etc.;  at  More's  Landing  for  La 
Patera  and  vicinity;  Stearns'  Wharf  at  Santa  Barbara  and  Smith's  \Miarf  at  Carpenteria. 
All  the  landings  below  Point  Concepcion  are  available  in  any  weather,  for  although  the 
so  called  harbor  is  little  more  than  an  open  roadstead,  the  islands  protect  it  from  the  vio- 
lence of  heavy  storms. 

The  products  of  Santa  Barbara  are  as  varied  as  the  soils  and  climate, 
and  embrace  all  of  the  cereals,  citrus  and  deciduous  fruits,  lima  beans, 
olive  oil,  honey,  etc. 

The  last  report  that  we  have  at  hand  gives  the  amount  under  cultivation 
as  95,350  acres,  with  58,720  acres  to  wheat,  29,460  acres  to  barley.  67  acres 
to  oats,  1,680  acres  to  corn,  and  30,184  acres  to  beans.  She  produced 
something  less  than  200,000  pounds  of  butter,  and  694,800  pounds  of  wool. 

At  an  earh'  date  in  her  history  Santa  Barbara  was  one  vast  pasture  land 
for  immense  bands  of  sheep  and  cattle,  and  the  live  stock  interest  was 
paramount;  but  that  time  has  passed,  gi^nng  place  to  thousands  of  farms, 
vineyards,  and  orchards. 

It  is  not  as  yet  a  great  vine  producing  count}',  although  a  good  deal  of 
progress  has  been  made  in  that  direction,  some  150,000  A-ines  having  been 
planted  within  the  last  year;  but  a  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  paid 
to  nuts,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  the  olive,  which  promises  to  be  eminently 
successful.  Almonds  have  not  justified  expectations:  but  the  English 
walnut  flourishes  most  luxurianth\  and  beans  most  plentifully.  At  one 
time  it  was  thought  the  orange  would  not  be  a  profitable  crop,  and  in  the 
rich  lands  of  the  valleys  it  \vas  not  a  success;  but  later  experiments  have 
shown  that  far  up  on  the  foothills,  back  of  Santa  Barbara,  is  a  light  colored 
soil  of  loam,  mold,  and  sand,  not  tenacious  and  hard,  but  what  is  usually 
termed  a  "kind"  soil,  which  is  the  true  home  of  the  orange,  and  which 
produces  fruit  of  a  superior  quality.  All  the  fruits  do  well  in  the  county. 
The  hone}'  interest  is  also  a  large  one. 

The  City  of  Santa  Barbara  is  the  county  seat,  and  contains  about  6,000 
inhabitants,  and  is  a  rarely  beautiful  city,  with  schools  of  the  first  order, 
capacious  hotels,  hardly  second  to  those  of  San  Francisco,  and  certainly 
the  finest  south  of  here;  churches  representing  the  different  denominations, 
street  cars,  fine  livery  stables,  two  flourishing  newspapers — the  "  Inde- 
pendent" and  "Press" — flourishing  societies  of  all  the  orders,  and  a  fine 


public  library  of  over  4,000  volumes.  One  writer  says  that  the  city  is 
literally  ever  blooming;  and  to  illustrate  the  capabilities  of  the  soil,  and 
mildness  of  the  climate,  and  to  give  point  of  his  assertion,  says: 

Her  gardens  contain  an  immense  variety  of  the  flowers  of  every  clime. 
One  garden,  that  of  Dr.  Dimmick,  on  De  La  Vina  Street,  has  growing  in  the 
open  air  throughout  the  year,  in  addition  to  the  more  common  plants,  the 
following:  Thirteen  varieties  of  the  palm,  natives  of  India,  China,  Aus- 
tralia, South  America,  and  Africa;  75  choicest  varieties  of  roses;  10  of  vig- 
nonias;  42  of  ferns,  one  a  large  tree  fern  from  Australia;  30  of  cactus, 
including  the  night  blooming  cereus,  13  of  the  aloe  family  from  Africa;  4 
kinds  of  crinums,  one  having  a  bulb  28  inches  in  circumference;  2  of  pan- 
cratiums,  with  their  curious  cups;  4  of  the  stapelias,  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope;  4  tropical  jasmines,  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  the  Egyptian  paper  plant, 
the  honey  tree  of  South  Africa,  the  camphor  tree  of  Japan,  the  Queensland 
lily,  and  the  magnificent  bird-of-paradise  flower.  It  is  impossible  within  the 
limits  of  this  article  even  to  outline  the  treasures  of  a  Santa  Barbara  garden. 
Almost  anything  will  grow,  and  with  a  prodigal  luxuriance  which  aston- 
ishes the  newcomer,  who  has  only  seen  our  common  plants  pining  in  eastern 
greenhouses. 

Guadalupe,  70  miles  northwest  of  Santa  Barbara,  is  a  growing  town,  situ- 
ated in  the  broad  and  fertile  valley  of  the  Santa  Monica,  a  few  miles  from 
where  the  stream  enters  the  ocean.  The  Valley  of  Santa  Monica  is  one  of 
the  most  lovely  settlements  in  the  State.  A  wharf  has  been  constructed, 
and  Guadalupe  is  looking  forward  to  connection  by  a  narrow  gauge  line 
with  San  Luis  Obispo.     Population,  200. 

Lompoc,  40  miles  northwest  of  Santa  Barbara,  is  what  is  known  as  a 
"colony  town."  The  Lompoc  Rancho  of  46,500  acres  was  divided  into 
tracts  of  from  5  to  80  acres,  and  sold  on  favorable  terms  in  the  latter  part 
of  1874.  The  town  started  into  existence  immediately,  and  has  grown  ever 
since.  Lompoc  is  situated  on  the  Santa  Ynez  and  Miguelita  Creeks,  a  short 
distance  inland  from  Point  Concepcion.  The  colony  was  established  with 
a  pledge  to  exclude  all  intoxicating  drinks.  The  colony  contains  about 
1,500  people,  there  being  about  400  in  the  town.  There  are  six  good  schools, 
a  steam  flouring  mill,  a  weekly  paper,  and  city  waterworks.  Like  all  the 
southern  part  of  the  country,  it  is  much  sought  after  by  invalids. 

The  other  towns  and  precincts  are:  Agricola,  Alma,  Cathedral  Oaks, 
Carpenteria,  Grangeville,  Hope,  Laguna,  La  Gaviota,  La  Graciosa,  La 
Patria,  Las  Alamas,  Las  Cruces,  Montecito,  Ocean  Pine  Grove,  Pleasant 
Valley,  Rafaela,  Rincon,  Santa  Maria,  and  Santa  Ynez. 

The  assessed  value  of  the  county  for  1884  was  $8,748,084,  while  for  1885 
it  was  $9,637,883,  an  increase  of  $890,799.  The  county  is  steadily  increas- 
ing, and  the  present  year  she  will  share  in  the  general  prosperity. 


SANTA    CLARA. 


Santa  Clara,  one  of  the  most  prominent  agricultural  counties  in  the  State, 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Alameda,  on  the  south  by  San  Benito,  on  the 
east  by  Stanislaus  and  Merced,  and  on  the  west  by  San  Mateo  and  Santa 
Cruz.  A  well  defined  valley  runs  through  it,  formed  by  the  Coast  Range 
proper  and  Monte  Diablo  chain.  Mount  Bache  is  the  highest  point  on  the 
west,  whilst  Mount  Day,  Mount  Hamilton  (4,009  feet),  and  Blue  Ridge 
and  Pacheco  Peak  tower  up  on  the  west.  This  valley  has  been  called  "  the 
garden  spot  of  California,"  and  is  worthy  the  name.  It  is  a  lovely  plain, 
fertile  throughout,  tempered  from  the  winds  by  the  hills  and  freshened  by 
19-'^ 
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the  sea  fogs.  The  mountains  that  lie  between  it  and  the  neighboring  Val- 
ley of  Santa  Cruz  are  magnificently  wooded,  yielding  millions  of  feet  of 
lumber  every  year.  Cereals  and  fruit  of  all  kinds,  especially  strawberries, 
grow  in  this  county  most  luxuriantly,  two  crops  a  year  of  the  last  men- 
tioned fruit  being  the  general  average.  The  elevated  land  and  the  slopes 
on  the  foothills  seem  the  natural  home  of  the  vine,  and  the  higher  valleys 
are  all  settled  by  herders  and  grazing  farmers.  Several  creeks  run  down 
the  mountains  into  the  valle}- .  where  numerous  artesian  wells  complete  an 
almost  perfect  system  of  natural  and  artificial  irrigation.  The  Southern 
Pacific  line  runs  through  the  whole  length  of  the  county,  following  the  val- 
ley, and  a  branch  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  on  the  east  side  of  the 
bay  connects  at  San  Jose;  the  South  Pacific  Coast  Railroad  also  runs 
through  the  center  of  the  county  to  Santa  Cruz. 

San  Jose,  the  county  seat,  is  one  of.  if  not  the  prettiest  town  in  the  State. 
The  choice  lies  between  tliis  place.  Santa  Rosa,  and  Oakland.  To  establish 
its  claim,  San  Jose  has  almost  a  perfect  climate,  rich  soil,  a  generous  growth 
of  trees  on  every  street,  gardens  stocked  with  flowers  around  every  house, 
and  means  of  easy  communication  with  the  metropolis.  Besides  the  three 
lines  of  railroad  already-  spoken  of.  all  of  which  pass  through  San  Jose,  the 
city  has  water  communication  with  San  Francisco  ^-ia  Ahdso.  S  miles  dif?- 
tant.  San  Jose  was  first  a  pueblo  attached  to  the  Mission  of  Santa  Clara, 
the  date  of  its  attachment  going  so  far  back  as  1792.  When  California  was 
annexed  to  the  United  States.  San  Jose  was  a  prosperous  town.  It  contin- 
ues to  be  so  still.  The  city  is  laid  out  in  broad,  well  paved,  well  lighted 
streets,  the  drives  in  and  around  it  being  particularly  admired  by  all  who 
■^^sit  the  place.  The  Alameda  to  Santa  Clara,  with  its  avenue  of  splendid 
willows,  the  Santa  Clara  Avenue,  the  AMso  turnpike,  and  the  San  Jose 
Mission  roads,  are  amongst  the  principal  of  these.  Two  small  creeks,  the 
Guadalupe  and  CoA'ote,  inclose  the  town,  which  has  a  sufficient  elevation  to 
secure  good  drainage.  The  \iew  from  the  Court  House  observatory-  is 
almost  as  fine  as  that  from  the  dome  over  the  Capitol  at  Sacramento.  The 
great  Santa  Clara  Valley  is  seen  stretching  18  miles  away  to  the  south,  the 
bay  glistens  to  the  north,  and  blue  mountains  close  in  the  ^-iew  on  either 
side.    At  your  feet  lies  the  city,  a  picture  of  life,  comfort,  and  prosperity. 

It  is  not  only  a  fair  and  xery  beautiful  city,  but  one  of  the  busiest  and 
wide  awake  cities  in  California. 

It  has  all  the  essentials  of  prosperity,  and  her  business  men  have  suffi 
cient  breadth  of  perception  to  appreciate  her  natural  advantages,  and  energy 
and  push  to  turn  them  to  the  best  account.  They  always  carry  about  with 
them  an  air  of  profound  satisfaction  with  their  lot.  and  manifest  on  every 
occasion  a  supreme  confidence  in  their  cit}-  and  its  future,  and  the  natural 
product  of  all  this  is  a  city  on  substantial  basis  with  an  assured  future, 
and  leavened  through  and  through  with  that  great  boon  to  cities,  public 
spirit,  which  means  broadly  a  thinking  and  acting  concern  for  the  general 
welfare  as  well  as  for  self. 

The  county  has  enjoyed  a  large  prosperity,  and  the  City  of  San  Jose  has 
been  made  partaker,  and  shared  in  the  general  success.  As  tending  to 
show  the  wealth  and  resources  of  the  county,  we  give  the  shipments  from 
San  Jose  to  points  east  of  the  ]SIissouri  River.  \ia  the  Central  and  Southern 
Pacific  Railroads,  from  June  1  to  December  1.  1885,  most  of  which  was 
handled  by  her  merchants:  Canned  fruit,  3.961,450  pounds;  leather.  175,- 
170  pounds:  mustard  seed,  113.590  pounds:  garden  seed,  115,680  pounds; 
wine,  76,010  pounds;  dried  fruit.  1.014.260  pounds;  wool.  96.720  pounds; 
almonds,  50.840  pounds:  green  fruit,  3,746.760  pounds:  miscellaneous, 
295,950  pounds.     Total,  9,646,430  pounds.     The  3,746,760  pounds  of  green 
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fruit  constituted  16o  carloads,  and  was  distributed  as  follows:  Xew  Or- 
leans, 4:  Chicago,  120;  Denver,  23;  New  York,  1;  St.  Louis,  9:  St.  Paul, 
3;  Minneapolis,  1;  Kansas  City,  2:  Cincinnati,  1;  Louisville,  1.  Of  the 
large  quantities  of  merchandise  and  fruit  shipped  to  San  Francisco  and 
points  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  no  reliable  figures  are  available. 

During  the  last  12  months  new  buildings  have  been  erected  in  the  City 
of  San  Jose,  the  aggregate  value  of  -which  is  over  $1,000,000,  while  the  cost 
of  those  erected  elsewhere  in  the  county  will  reach  about  the  same  figures. 
The  population  of  the  city  is  not  far  from  18,000  and  rapidly  increasing. 

The  city  is  lighted  by  electricity  from  one  tower  218  feet  high,  9  masts 
150  feet  high,  and  10  cranes,  each  of  which  is  40  feet  high.  It  has  a  free 
public  library,  and  besides  the  State  Normal  School  it  has  four  large  pub- 
lic schools.  It  has  also  the  L^niversity  of  the  Pacific,  the  Academy  of 
Notre  Dame,  and  many  more  institutions  of  learning.  San  Jose's  evenness 
of  climate  and  freeness  from  fogs  make  it  a  favorite  place  for  invalids  and 
tourists.  It  has  three  banks,  three  woolen  mills,  four  foundries,  two  flour- 
ing mills,  three  fruit  packing  establishments,  and  several  large  breweries. 
Four  daily,  six  weekly,  and  two  monthly  newspapers  are  published  in  San 
Jose,  and  five  street  car  lines  traverse  its  streets.  It  is  the  terminus  of  the 
Western  Pacific  Railroad,  and  is  the  largest  station  along  the  routes  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  and  of  the  South  Pacific  Coast  Railroads. 

The  second  largest  city  in  Santa  Clara  County  is  Gilroy,  30  miles  south 
of  San  Jose,  ynih  a  population  of  3,000.  Gilroy  relies  for  its  support  greatly 
upon  its  large  trade  in  dairy  produce  and  in  its  agricultural  surroundings. 
It  supports  two  weekl}'  papers.  This  city  has  especial  reason  to  be  glad 
over  the  final  partition  of  the  Las  Animas  Rancho.  As  is  generally  known, 
this  grant,  comprising  some  21,000  acres  and  including  the  town  of  Gilroy, 
was  formerly  held  by  about  500  tenants  in  common,  and  the  consequent 
uncertainty  of  bounds  and  measures,  prevented  all  permanent  improve- 
ments. Some  of  the  best  land  is  in  this  district,  and  the  southern  end  of  the 
county  is  already  feeling  the  advantages  of  the  new  condition  of  afi'airs. 

Santa  Clara,  Avhich  is  situated  3  miles  west  of  San  Jose  and  is  con- 
nected with  that  city  by  two  street  car  lines  and  two  steam  railroads,  has 
over  3,000  inhabitants,  and  harbors  the  famous  Santa  Clara  College  and 
the  Convent  of  our  Ladies  of  Angels.  It  has  seven  large  tanneries  and 
mills,  and  is  greatly  liked  by  wealthy  families  as  a  place  of  residence,  on 
account  of  its  seclusion  and  healthfulness.  One  weekly  newspaper  is  pub- 
lished in  Santa  Clara.  A  home  for  feeble-minded  children  has  been  built 
at  a  cost  of  $23,000.  The  South  Pacific  Coast  Railroad  has  built  a  hand- 
some new  depot,  and  many  elegant  private  dwellings  have  been  erected. 

Mayfield,  35  miles  south  of  San  Francisco,  has  about  650  inhabitants, 
who,  aside  from  the  usual  occupations,  are  generally  depending  upon  the 
products  of  the  soil  they  till.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Mountain  View, 
which  has  a  population  of  320.  Los  Gatos,  a  pretty  little  town,  which,  for 
enterprise,  cannot'  be  surpassed,  is  10  miles  west  of  San  Jose  and  has  about 
1,000  inhabitants.  Its  industries,  among  which  is  a  fruit  packing  estab- 
lishment, a  large  flouring  mill,  etc.,  are  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  three 
weekly  newspapers  do  a  fair  business.  In  this  county  is  also  located  the 
town  of  Milpitas,  near  which  the  county  almshouse  is  to  be  found.  Alviso, 
Lexington,  Saratoga,  San  Felipe,  Alma,  Wright's,  and  New  Almaden  are 
other  towns  of  smaller  size.  Near  the  last  named  are  situated  the  famous 
New  Almaden  quicksilver  mines,  which  are  a  source  of  wealth  to  their 
owners.  Near  the  mines  is  a  freestone  quarry,  which  supplies  the  founda- 
tions for  many  large  buildings  throughout  the  county.    All  the  land  of  the 
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valley  is  fertile,  and  the  foothills  are  remarkably  well  adapted  to  grapes 
and  fruits. 

The  total  assessed  value  of  property  in  the  county  for  1885  was  $35,174,- 
402.  To  sum  up,  it  may  be  said  that  the  people  of  the  valley  generally  are 
not  well  satisfied  with  the  record  of  1885.  The  indications  are  all  that  could 
be  desired  for  1886,  and  farmers,  orchardists,  and  vineyardists  will  all 
plant  much  more  largely  than  they  have  done  for  several  years. 

SANTA    CRUZ. 

Santa  Cruz  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  San  Mateo  and  Santa  Clara  Coun- 
ties; on  the  east  by  Santa  Clara  County,  on  the  south  by  Monterey  County 
and  the  Bay  of  Monterey,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Its  area  is  420  square  miles.  In  "  Agricultural  Features  of  California" 
we  find  the  following  description: 

Santa  Cruz  is  one  of  the  most  mountainous  counties  on  the  southern 
coast;  the  ranges,  however,  being  neither  high  nor  much  broken.  The  east- 
ern boundary  line  rests  upon  the  summit  of  the  Santa  Cruz  branch  of  the 
Coast  Range  at  an  elevation  of  2,000  feet  or  more  above  the  sea,  extending 
south  to  the  Pajaro  River,  while  to  the  west,  and  separated  by  the  San 
Lorenzo  Valley,  is  another  mountain  range  reaching  southward  to  the  Bay 
of  Monterey,  at  Santa  Cruz.  Still  westward  to  the  coast  the  country  is 
hilly  and  broken,  often  to  the  water's  edge.  In  the  southern  part  of  the 
county,  the  Pajaro  River  forms  the  boundary  line,  and  is  bordered  by  a 
valley  region  extending  east  and  west  and  embracing  rich  dark  loam  and 
adobe  lands,  which  are  well  adapted  to  Avheat  and  barley.  This  part  of 
the  valley,  however,  is  not  wide,  as  the  river  flows  not  far  from  the  hills, 
thus  giving  the  greater  part  to  Monterey  County.  Northwestward  from 
this  there  is  another  valley  region  lying  east  of  the  town  of  Santa  Cruz,  and 
at  the  mouth  of  the  San  Lorenzo  River.  It  embraces  several  terraces  or 
benches,  which  are  from  a  mile  to  two  miles  wide  and  extend  through  the 
valley,  the  first  30  feet  above  the  level  of  high  water,  the  second  34  feet 
higher,  and  the  third  199  feet  higher  still,  showing  a  total  rise  of  263  feet. 
The  town  of  Santa  Cruz  is  located  upon  the  lowest  of  these  benches,  ex- 
tending southward  by  Soquel  and  Aptos  to  the  Salinas  marshes.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  the  bottom  lands  of  the  county  embrace  40,000  and  the 
terraced  plateaus  50,000  acres. 

The  county  is  watered  by  the  San  Lorenzo  and  Pajaro  Rivers,  and 
numerous  small  streams  that  flow  from  the  coast  mountains  to  the  sea. 
The  mountains  are  generally  heavily  timbered  almost  to  their  base  with 
redwood,  pine,  and  chestnut  oak,  probably  to  the  extent  of  one  third  of  the 
county  area,  while  the  lower  hills  are  covered  to  some  extent  by  hazel 
bushes.  The  redwood  trees  of  this  county  are  noted  for  their  great  size,  many 
of  them  attaining  a  height  of  from  200  to  300  feet  and  a  diameter  of  15  feet. 
The  lands  of  the  San  Lorenzo  Valley  north  of  Santa  Cruz  have  a  sandy 
loam  soil,  derived  from  a  fine  grained  calcareous  sandstone,  the  prevailing 
rock  of  the  hills,  although  granite  occurs  northward  of  the  town  of  Santa 
Cruz.  The  soil  is  deep  in  the  flats,  but  easily  washes  away,  and  on  the 
hills  much  rock  is  exposed.  This  valley  is  about  20  miles  long,  and  is 
most  generally  used  for  pasturage,  though  there  are  a  number  of  vineyards 
near  Vine  Hill,  about  10  miles  north  of  Santa  Cruz.  The  valley  is  very 
narrow,  the  river  often  flowing  between  high  hills,  while  in  other  places  it 
opens  out  into  wide  plateaus;  but  the  hills  on  either  side  are  sufficiently 
low  for  cultivation,  and  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains  generally  are  being 
rapidly  occupied  for  orchards  and  vineyards.     The  average  of  lands  under 
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cultivation  is  95.7  acres  per  square  mile,  and  the  crops  embrace  wheat, 
barley,  corn,  potatoes,  and  fruits  of  several  kinds;  lumbering  is  also  one  of 
the  chief  industries. 

Santa  Cruz  is  one  of  the  smallest  counties  in  the  State,  and  while  not 
classed  as  a  great  agricultural  county,  is  yet  no  mean  producer  even  of  the 
cereals,  and  in  the  line  of  grapes  and  fruits  bids  fair  to  take  fine  rank.  It 
is  true  that  she  has  no  great  extensive  plains  like  Butte,  Sacramento,  San 
Joaquin,  Tulare,  and  other  counties,  but  she  has,  as  appears  above,  some 
40,000  acres  of  rich  bottom  lands,  and  50,000  acres  of  terraced  plateaus 
that  are  admirably  calculated  to  produce  grapes  and  fruits  of  all  kinds. 

Instead  of  being  a  larger  domain  of  vast  estates,  where  thousands  of 
acres  are  scratched  in  trusting  to  Providence  for  favorable  results,  Santa 
Cruz  will  be  a  county  of  small  holdings,  thoroughly  and  intelligently  cul- 
tivated, and  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  will  enjoy  a  greater  degree  of 
prosperity  and  success  than  some  of  the  great  counties  that  lie  "  all  out- 
doors," to  be  pelted  by  sweeping  storms  and  blighted  and  scorched  by 
blistering  suns  and  blasting  winds.  Taking  everything  into  consideration, 
we  know  of  no  county  that  offers  more  attractions  for  the  man  in  search 
of  a  beautiful  as  well  as  profitable  home.  There  are  plenty  of  places  in 
the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains,  easily  accessible,  that  would  be  a  perpetual  joy 
to  one  seeking  for  health,  rest,  lovely  scenery,  sometimes  approaching  the 
grand,  mild  and  equable  climate,  rich  soil,  with  unlimited  capacity  for 
production,  trees  of  nature's  own  planting,  sparkling  streams  of  li\'ing 
gladness,  and  all  for  prices  not  beyond  the  reach — very  moderate  compe- 
tence. Were  it  not  that  California  is  so  blessed  with  a  myriad  of  beauties 
and  varied  attractions,  the  farm  of  Santa  Cruz  would  be  world  wide  in  its 
beauty  of  situation  and  manifold  attractions.  During  the  last  year  a  good 
deal  of  orchard  and  vine  planting  has  been  done,  amounting  probably  to  not 
less  than  500  acres. 

Santa  Cruz  Mountains  wdll  make  a  wine  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any 
locality  in  California.  All  the  small  wine  grapes  do  well  here  and  ripen 
and  color  splendidly,  not  giving  so  much  spirit  as  the  interior  ones  do, 
where  there  is  so  much  more  heat — and  heat  produces  sugar,  and  sugar 
alcohol.  The  even  temperature  of  Santa  Cruz  is  especially  adapted  for 
finer  clarets  and  Burgundy,  where  too  much  spirit  is  not  desirable.  For  a 
fine  light  wine  or  claret,  the  County  of  Santa  Cruz  is  all  that  can  be  desired; 
it  is  also  well  adapted  for  sherries.  The  Gray  Riesling  or  Gray  Penau,  or 
as  we  usually  call  it,  the  "  Gray  Dishia,"  makes  a  fine  sherrv,  and  the 
brandy  made  from  this  grape  more  nearly  approaches  to  a  genuine  French 
brandy  than  any  that  has  been  made  in  California.  The  tine  soil,  resting 
on  chalk  formation,  with  a  warm — not  hot,  but  even — temperature,  seems 
to  give  much  more  flavor  and  aroma  to  the  wine  and  brandy  than  interior 
localities.  A  small  place  in  the  mountains,  say  10  or  20  acres,  ''  cultivated 
well,"  and  set  out  with  Verdal,  could  be  made  to  yield  uniformly  10  tons 
per  acre  on  rich  land.  They  would  bring  •t40  per  ton,  on  an  average,  year 
after  year,  over  expenses  of  freight,  etc.  The  redwoods  stands  close  by 
and  can  be  made  readily  and  cheaply  into  grape  boxes,  and  the  broad 
gauge  is  now  running  into  Santa  Cruz — so  that  cars  can  be  loaded  for 
Chicago,  Boston,  or  New  York,  and  go  over  the  Central  or  by  the  Southern 
route,  to  Galveston,  New  Orleans,  and  southern  cities. 

There  are  215,000  acres  of  mountainous  land  producing  fabulous  growths 
of  redwood,  oak,  fir,  and  the  finest  quality  of  all  varieties  of  grapes. 
Through  this  mountainous  region  runs  a  thermal  belt,  within  which  frost 
is  seldom  seen,  even  in  the  coldest  seasons.  As  a  consequence  of  the  mild 
climate  within  the  limit  mentioned,  strawberries  bloom  and  ripen  in  large 
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quantities  in  the  open  air  at  all  seasons  of  the  year;  orange  trees  wear  a 
perpetual  livery  of  golden  fruit  and  blossoms,  and  the  dehcate  almond 
dons  its  fragrant  dress  of  blossoms  in  February,  when  other  sections  of  the 
countr}^  are  hibernating,  waiting  for  spring. 

But  great  as  little  Santa  Cruz  County  is  in  her  actual  and  possible  agri- 
cultural products,  she  has  other  resources  that  bring  her  in  a  large  revenue, 
and  she  is  noted  for  her  manufactories. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  lumber  industry  is  the  manufacture  of  lime, 
Santa  Cruz  lime  being  superior  in  quality  to  any  other  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  not  excelled  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  the  county  is  the 
great  source  of  supply  for  San  Francisco. 

From  no  other  portion  of  the  State  is  there  as  much  lime  manufactured 
and  shipped  as  there  is  from  Santa  Cruz,  and  although  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  get  at  the  exact  amount  of  the  shipment,  it  probably  reaches  to 
not  far  from  half  a  million  barrels  annually.  The  leather  interest  in  the 
county  is  also  one  of  great  importance,  there  being  seven  large  tanneries  in 
operation  turning  out  leather  of  the  very  best  quality. 

The  California  Powder  Works  have  about  half  a  million  dollars  invested 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  various  grades  of  powder,  putting  on  the  market 
between  three  and  four  million  pounds  annually,  competing  successfull}"- 
with  the  best  of  eastern  brands. 

There  is  a  large  chair  factorv  at  Soquel  and  a  paper  mill  turning  out 
some  three  tons  per  da}^  of  superior  straw  paper.  Besides  these  there  are 
foundries,  extensive  machine  shops,  fruit  canning  establishments,  etc.,  in 
the  City  of  Santa  Cruz. 

The  City  of  Santa  Cruz,  the  county  seat,  is  situated  close  to  the  thirty- 
seventh  parallel  of  the  north  latitude,  looking  out  on  the  Bay  of  Monterev 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  built  on  both  sides  of  the  San  Lorenzo  River, 
and  on  the  semicircular  bluff  that  surrounds  the  river  bottom.  It  contains 
a  population  of  about  6,000.  It  contains  a  full  complement  of  public 
buildings,  churches,  and  schools,  a  handsome  Court  House,  and  many  fine 
stores,  and  numerous  fine  hotels.  Situated  as  it  is,  nestled  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains,  and  favored  by  the  breezes  from  off  the  ocean,  her  location 
is  at  once  not  only  picturesque,  but  healthful.  Her  beauties  and  advan- 
tages have  been  heralded  far  and  wide  by  journalists.  Grace  Greenwood 
(Mrs.  Lippincott, of  "Washington),  who  visited  California  some  years  ago. 
thus  wrote  of  Santa  Cruz  to  the  New  York  "Tribune:"  "Santa  Cruz  is  a 
beautiful,  smiling  town,  seated  on  the  knees  of  pleasant  terraces  with  her 
feet  in  the  sea." 

The  cool  "trade  winds"  pass  Santa  Cruz  a  little  to  the  westward.  The 
timber-covered  mountains,  on  the  northerlv  side,  break  and  temper  these 
winds;  while  the  strong  air  current,  passing  a  mile  or  two  outside,  pro- 
duces an  eddy,  near  the  center  of  which,  during  a  great  part  of  the  time, 
stands  the  City  of  Santa  Cruz.  These  circling  currents  are  always  mild, 
warmed  by  the  land  and  sun,  and  they  are  highly  favorable  to  vegetation. 

The  Society 

Here  is  of  the  best,  which  is  not  a  matter  of  much  surprise  when  we  con- 
sider that  it  is  one  of  the  most  favored  watering  places  on  the  coast. 
Here,  in  the  summer  months,  the  first  and  leading  people  of  San  Francisco 
spend  their  vacation.  Here  the  weary  and  worn  out  students  from  colleges 
and  academies  come  to  allow  their  minds  to  rest  from  study  and  recreate 
the  bod}'  for  a  short  period,  go  back  to  their  toils  and  studies  refreshed, 
regenerated,  and  ready  for  another  year's  hard  stud3^     Here  the  Judge 
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comes,  laying  aside  his  ermine,  and  forgetting  the  law,  becomes  a  lively 
participant  in  the  joys  and  pleasures  of  the  summer  vacation.  In  fact, 
every  one  who  can  aflbrd  it,  sooner  or  later,  makes  Santa  Cruz  his  objective 
point. 

There  are  in  the  town  eight  organized  churches,  an  excellent  school 
system,  with  ornamental  structures,  creditable  to  the  taste  and  public 
spirit  of  the  citizens;  all  the  fraternal  and  benevolent  organizations,  first 
class  hotels,  and  all  the  adjuncts  and  accessories  of  a  first  class  watering 
place.  The  season  of  1885  was  one  of  the  most  prosperous  summer  seasons 
that  Santa  Cruz  has  ever  experienced;  and  the  season  of  1886  will  be  in 
advance  of  last,  showing  that  this  famous  watering  place  is  rapidly  grow- 
ing in  popularity.  During  the  season  thousands  of  visitors  fiock  to  this 
city,  and  the  hotels  and  boarding  houses  are  filled  to  repletion. 

Santa  Cruz  is  not  only  a  beautiful  city  in  itself,  but  its  surroundings  are 
of  a  most  unique  and  delightful  character;  and  no  city  can  present  more 
attractive  drives  and  resorts  than  Santa  Cruz.  Five  miles  and  a  half  from 
the  city,  over  one  of  the  most  grandly  picturesque  drives  in  the  world,  is 

The  Big  Tree  Grove. 

Nature,  in  all  its  grandeur  and  loveliness,  is  displayed  here.  Immense 
redwoods,  the  fragrant  bay  and  laurel,  the  madrone  and  manzanita,  oaks, 
pines,  maples,  sycamores,  and  other  trees;  ferns  in  every  variety,  azaleas, 
wild  flowers,  mosses,  etc.  In  the  grove  there  are  eighty-five  big  trees,  with 
a  hundred  or  two  of  lower  grades.  The  "  San  Lorenzo  Giant,"  the  big 
fellow  who  wears  a  great  corset  of  cards,  that  have  been  from  time  to  time 
tacked  on  him  by  visitors,  is  now  286  feet  high,  with  a  claim  of  70  feet 
more  of  a  topknot,  blown  off  in  a  storm  years  ago.  He  is  62  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, measured  2  feet  from  the  ground;  is  20  feet  8  inches  in  diam- 
eter, and  the  small  boys  have  a  straight  shin  of  109  feet  to  his  first  limb. 
The  hollow  or  ''House-tree,"  as  it  is  called,  is  285  feet  high,  49  feet  in  circum- 
ference, and  by  an  accidental  fire  was  burned  hollow  in  the  very  early 
days.  The  cavity  makes  a  room  16  feet  by  20,  and  30  high,  and  closely 
packed  will  hold  50  people.  This  tree  is  known  to  have  been  inhabited 
as  early  as  1835;  and  in  the  year  1846  Fremont,  while  on  his  way  from 
San  Jose  to  Santa  Cruz  and  Monterey,  occupied  it  with  his  25  men.  In 
another  part  of  the  grove  are  shown  the  remains  of  the  first  tannery  in 
California.  In  1846  Isaac  Graham  and  William  Vane  felled  one  of  the 
largest  trees,  and  cut  in  the  immense  trunk  four  large  vats  for  tanning 
leather  of  various  kinds.  Another  attraction  is  the  stump  of  a  fallen 
giant,  that  must  have  been  40  feet  in  diameter;  and  in  the  main  grove 
are  burned  out  trees  that  have  a  history  and  an  interest.  At  this  grove,  or 
station,  there  is  a  hotel;  and  the  place  is  fitted  up  with  all  the  con- 
veniences of  a  pleasure  ground.  All  about  the  great  grove  is  pretty,  too. 
At  one  side  flows  along  the  San  Lorenzo,  and  across  it  a  rustic  foot  bridge 
leads  to  points  commanding  beautiful  views  up  and  down  the  stream. 

The  South  Pacific  Coast  Railroad  has  a  station  at  the  grove. 

3Toore's  Beach, 

Or  the  Natural  Aquarium,  as  it  is  often  called,  includes,  first,  a  natural 
bridge  with  three  arches;  then  a  sand  beach,  and  lastly,  a  rock  shelving 
beach,  with  numerous  tide  pools,  noted  for  their  fauna  and  flora.  Here  at 
low  tide  may  be  found  anemones,  star  fish,  and  a  countless  variety  of 
marine  growths,  both  vegetable  and  animal.  It  is  a  favorite  place  for 
picnics. 
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The  Natural  Bridge. 

This  natural  curiosity  is  a  span  over  the  mouth  of  au  indentation  of  the 
coast  made  by  the  tides,  and  is  well  worth  seeing.  The  surf  flows  under 
the  arch,  and  at  high  tide,  a  short  distance  up  the  gulch,  washes  up 
beautiful  pebbles  and  shells.  The  rocks  under  the  arch  are  covered  with 
limpets,  barnacles,  snails,  and  many  other  curious  things.  The  beaches 
on  either  side  of  this  bridge  are  full  of  interest  to  those  who  spend  an  hour 
or  two  in  walking  the  sands  or  climbing  the  rocks.  The  width  of  the 
bridge  is  sufficient  for  several  teams  to  drive  abreast. 

Parson  s  Beach 

Consists,  at  low  tide,  of  easily  accessible  shehing  rocks,  extending  far  into 
the  water.  There  are  many  crevices  and  tide  pools  filled  with  a  great 
variety  of  plants  and  animals  peculiar  to  this  coast.  Two  miles  up  the 
coast  from  the  Natural  Bridge,  and  6  miles  from  Santa  Cruz,  is 

Eagle  Glen. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  romantic  canons  along  the  sea  girt  shores  of  the 
county.  The  Santa  Cruz  Water  Company  draw  their  supply  from  Majors 
Creek,  which  runs  through  this  canon,  and  they  have  a  covered  flume 
which  extends  2  miles  up  this  grandly  picturesque  glen.  There  are  rocks 
and  falls,  gigantic  trees,  and  towering  cliffs,  which  combine  to  produce  a 
scene  of  wild  grandeur  rarely  to  be  found.  Outcroppings  of  petroleum 
sandrock  are  found  in  places  along  this  caiion,  and  there  are  many  speci- 
mens of  rare  and  grotesque  vegetable  growths.  Seven  miles  up  the  coast 
from  Santa  Cruz  is 

Laguna  Creek. 

One  of  the  most  famous  trout  streams  of  this  region.  Xear  where  it  empties 
into  the  ocean  is  to  be  found  a  grove  of  large  trees,  and  a  good  camping  and 
picnic  site.  A  ramble  up  the  stream  reveals  many  lovely  sylvan  scenes, 
and  along  its  course  are  several  beautiful  cascades.  Two  miles  beyond 
Laguna  Creek  is 

Pebbly  Beach. 

A  small  nook  or  indentation  in  the  coast  line,  famous  for  the  great  variety 
of  curious  and  interesting  pebbles  of  various  forms  of  silica.  A  path  leads 
to  it  from  the  highway  a  short  distance  across  the  fields. 

San  Vicente  Creek, 

Twelve  miles  up  the  coast,  is  a  stream  of  considerable  size.  Xear  the 
mouth  of  this  creek,  one  fourth  of  a  mile  from  the  shore,  lies  a  flat  island 
of  rock,  an  acre  or  so  in  area.  This  once  was  a  great  resort  for  seals,  whose 
roaring  could  be  heard  for  miles  at  certain  seasons.  Castle  Rock  also 
stands  near  this  beach,  bare  to  the  base  at  low  tide.  Passing  Davenport's 
Landing,  a  little  cove,  once  an  important  shipping  point,  a  ride  of  4  or  5 
miles  brings  one  to 

Scott's  Creek. 

A  stream  deeply  shaded  by  large  forests  of  pine,  redwood,  nutmeg,  etc..  and 
the  wildest  mountains.    This  is  a  great  resort  for  hunters  and  fishers;  deer. 
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grizzly  bears,  and  California  lions  are  occasionally  found.  Trout  and  sal- 
mon in  season  are  abundant.  There  is  hardly  a  prettier  camping  ground 
in  the  State.  About  5  miles  from  the  coast  there  is  a  waterfall  on  this 
stream  nearly  100  feet  in  height.  Although  a  considerable  walk  is  neces- 
sary to  reach  it,  the  sight  is  one  to  well  repay  the  trouble  and  fatigue. 

Pescadero. 

A  long  drive  along  the  coast  will  bring  the  tourist  to  Pescadero,  a  town 
of  1,500  inhabitants  in  San  Mateo  County,  noted  for  its  pebbly  beach  where 
gems  of  real  value  are  often  found.  It  is  connected  with  Santa  Cruz  by  a 
stage  line  which  makes  trips  on  alternate  days. 

Soquel. 

Situated  about  4  miles  from  Santa  Cruz,  and  located  in  the  valley  of 
Soquel  Creek,  is  the  village  of  Soquel,  and  which  ranks  third  in  size  in  the 
county.  Like  Felton,it  boasts  of  its  manufacturing  industries  and  lumber 
business.  Here  is  located  the  only  chair  factory  in  the  State.  There  are 
quite  a  number  of  business  houses,  hotels,  shops,  etc.  There  is  a  good 
church.  A  paper  mill  is  run  the  year  round,  and  a  large  amount  of  paper 
is  manufactured  daily  and  shipped  to  San  Francisco. 

Lorna  Prieta 

Is  one  of  the  third  grade  of  mountains  among  the  sentinels  of  the  Pacific. 
It  is  in  the  form  of  a  truncated  cone.  Its  height  is  given  as  3,780  feet,  and 
it  is  situated  about  the  center  of  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains.  Its  dark  form 
is  seen  from  a  long  distance.  The  ridge  on  which  it  is  situated  is  the  divid- 
ing watershed  of  this  range.  Its  top  is  covered  with  brush,  and  its  sides 
bristle  with  tall  redwoods.  From  its  summit  what  a  grand  and  magnifi- 
cent view  is  presented  to  the  eye  of  the  admirer  of  the  beautiful  and  sub- 
lime in  nature!  Standing  on  this  elevation  the  eye  takes  in  at  one  glance 
the  Bay  of  Monterey  and  the  Gabilan  Range  beyond,  and  sweeps  along  the 
coast  line  on  the  north  side  of  the  bay,  and  looking  north  and  east,  the 
great  Valley  of  Santa  Clara,  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  and  Mount  Diablo 
Range  are  spread  out  in  one  grand  panoramic  view,  and  this  magnificent 
spectacle  presented  itself  to  the  view  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers  a  century  ago, 
and  they  were  charmed  and  enraptured  at  the  sight.  Father  Junipero 
Serra,  standing  on  an  elevation  overlooking  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  sup- 
posing it  to  be  a  continuous  body  of  water  beyond,  exclaimed:  ''I  now 
thank  my  God  that  mine  eyes  have  been  spared  to  see  the  end  of  this 
goodly  land."  This  elevation  is  above  the  thermal  belt,  and  at  a  greater 
altitude  than  redwood  will  grow.  The  timber  here  is  principally  pine  and 
oak,  and  the  sandstone  formation  predominates. 

Next  in  size  and  population  to  the  county  seat  is  the  town  of  Watson- 
ville.  Although  younger  in  years,  it  is  a  lively  rival  to  its  sister  on  the  bay. 
It  is  situated  in  one  of  the  richest  agricultural  regions  of  the  State,  con- 
tains in  the  neighborhood  of  2,500  inhabitants,  and  is  incorporated.  The 
place  was  laid  out  in  1852  by  Judge  J.  H.  Watson  and  D.  G.  Gregory,  and 
was  named  after  the  first  of  these  gentlemen.  Two  years  after  the  town 
site  was  laid  out  a  Post  Office  was  established.  The  progress  of  the  town 
was  sadly  impeded  by  troubles  connected  with  the  title  to  the  town  site, 
and  for  many  years  the  property  stood  in  litigation.  The  difficulty  was 
finally  settled,  and  since  that  time  the  town  has  improved  in  every  respect. 
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Many  new  and  fine  buildings  grace  the  town,  and  everything  has  a  healthy 
aspect.  There  is"  no  debt  on  the  place,  and  the  finances  are  so  managed  as 
to  keep  out  of  debt.  A  large  and  fine  two-story  building,  which  is  used  as 
a  town  hall  and  engine  house,  is  the  property  of  the  corporation.  The  town 
is  100  miles  from  San  Francisco.  There  is  a  water  company,  by  which 
water  is  furnished  both  for  domestic  and  fire  purposes.  The  water  fur- 
nished by  the  Corralitos  Water  Company  is  obtained  from  the  Corralitos 
Creek,  and  is  brought  hence  by  flumes.  Watsonville  has  a  good  fire 
department,  six  churches.  Masons,  Odd  Fellows,  Workmen,  Good  Tem- 
plars, and  Sons  of  Temperance  Lodges.  Pajaro  Lodge,  I.  0.  0.  F.,  has  a 
well  selected  library  of  1,500  volumes.  The  Good  Templars  support  a 
public  reading-room.  The  town  is  lighted  by  gas,  thus  giving  it  a  metro- 
politan aspect.  Watsonville  boasts  of  her  schools,  and  from  statistics  and 
the  quality  of  teachers  who  have  charge  of  them,  is  well  entitled  to  the 
honors  which  she  claims.  The  school  building  is  valued  at  about  $12,000, 
and  is  one  of  the  neatest  and  most  substantial  in  the  State. 

Pajaro  Valley. 

The  agricultural  resources  of  the  county  are  mainly  confined  to  the 
Pajaro  Valley.  In  it  are  some  of  the  largest  and  most  productive  ranches 
in  California.  It  is  within  this  valley  that  Watsonville  is  located.  In  early 
days  this  entire  tract  of  country  was  devoted  to  the  pasture  of  cattle  by 
the  native  Californians  who  first  settled  in  this  county,  and  at  that  time 
hides  and  tallow  were  the  only  articles  of  commerce.  To-day  the  valley 
is  divided  up  into  fine  ranches;  towns  sprung  up  and  civilization  has 
marched  on  to  the  successful  building  up  of  the  valley.  As  early  as  1852 
a  large  number  of  settlers  took  up  land  in  that  region. 

The  population  of  Santa  Cruz  County  is  about  17,000,  and  her  assessed 
valuation  of  property  for  1885  was  $7,809,185. 

SHASTA. 

Shasta  County,  situated  at  and  comprising  the  head  of  the  Sacramento 
Valley,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  sparsely  settled  counties  of  the  State. 
>Since  the  days  of  '49  and  '50  it  has  been  famous  for  the  richness  of  its 
placer  mines;  and  the  amount  of  wealth  in  gold  taken  from  its  streams, 
gulches,  and  flats  is  inestimable.  With  the  decline  of  its  placers,  the  great 
resources  of  its  mineral  wealth,  in  numerous  and  extensive  deposits  of 
precious  metals  in  ledges  and  lodes,  began  to  attract  the  attention  and  are 
now  rapidly  engaging  the  devotion  of  capital  and  industry.  Notable 
among  latter  discoveries  is 

Iron  Mountain, 

Which  in  reality  is  a  mountain  of  silver,  gold,  and  copper-bearing  ore,  sit- 
uated 7  miles  north  from  the  town  of  Shasta,  the  county  seat.  The  esti- 
mates of  the  value  of  the  Iron  Mountain  Mine,  made  by  mining  experts 
and  by  cautious  and  careful  assayists,  are  simply  fabulous.  The  discover- 
ers, Messrs.  Camden  &  Magee,  sold  a  portion  of  the  claim  in  an  undevel- 
oped condition  for  $150,000  during  the  past  year.  The  purchasers  have  a 
force  of  100  men  at  work  preparing  for  operations  on  a  large  scale,  and 
erecting  and  placing  mills  and  machinery.  There  are  numerous  other 
mines  of  known  importance  and  richness,  and  developments  that  require, 
in  most  cases,  heavy  outlays  and  expenditures  are  slowly  promulgated — 
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none  the  less  surely.      There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  in  a  few  years 
this  county  will  lead  all  others  in  mineral  production. 

A  Word  to  Home  Seekers. 

With  an  area  as  large  as  that  of  some  of  the  smaller  States,  the  resources 
of  the  county  are  not  comprised  in  its  mineral  deposits.  Although  for  the 
greater  part  mountainous,  it  has  thousands  of  acres  of  valley  and  bottom 
lands,  a  large  portion  of  which  is  under  prosperous  and  thrifty  cultivation. 
Some  of  the  best  and  largest  tracts  of  such  lands  are,  of  course,  occupied, 
but  there  are  many  ample  parcels  in  various  nooks  and  mountain  valleys, 
that  need  only  a  fair  outlay  of  time  and  labor,  by  men  of  proper  energy 
and  thrift,  to  transform  them  into  homes  that  should  content  and  make 
happy  the  proudest  of  mankind.  Here,  as  elsewhere  over  the  world, 
homes  are  not  made  in  a  season  or  a  year,  but  patience,  energy,  and  indus- 
try are  offered  no  surer  reward,  go  where  they  may. 

There  is  no  better  climate,  more  healthful,  pleasant,  or  picturesque  sec- 
tion, and  yet  in  its  infancy  in  comparison  with  the  thickly  settled  portions 
of  the  State.  It  has  territory  and  means  of  support  for  ten  times  its  pres- 
ent population. 

The  California  and  Oregon  Railroad,  recently  extended  through  the 
county,  makes  accessible  a  section  delightful  for  summer  resort,  and  offers 
primal  inducements  to  tourists  and  sportsmen.  The  territory  traversed 
by  the  railroad,  up  the  winding  Sacramento  almost  to  its  source,  is  grand  in 
rugged  scenery,  delightful  in  summer,  under  the  white  dome  of  Mount 
Shasta — a  land  of  evergreen  hills,  glistening  peaks,  little  valleys,  and  tum- 
bling, ice  cold  trout  streams. 

The  towns  of  the  county  are  small  and  have  often  been  described,  and 
speak  for  themselves  through  local  newspapers,  of  which  there  are  seven 
in  the  county. 

This  sketch  is  directed  more  especially  to  the  attention  of  mining  capi- 
talists and  to  searchers  for  homes;  but,  in  the  latter  case,  to  people  pre- 
pared to  exercise  a  fair  degree  of  patience,  industry,  and  economy,  and  not 
to  those  expecting  rich  returns  in  a  few  months  or  a  year  from  faint  hearted 
efforts. 

The  one  thing  needed  to  insure  the  future  growth  and  development  of 
Shasta  and  the  country  north  of  there,  is  the  completion  of  the  railroad  to 
the  Oregon  line.  And,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  a  clique  of  mal- 
contents who  happen  to  control  the  organization  of  one  of  the  political  par- 
ties in  the  State,  and  who  are  strenuously  urging  Congress  to  forfeit  the 
railroad  land  grant,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  latter  body  will  keep  its 
faith  with  the  people  of  the  northern  section  of  the  State,  and  place  no  im- 
pediment in  the  way  of  the  companj'  which  desires  to  extend  the  road.  This 
line  completed,  the  tide  of  immigration,  which  has  for  the  last  two  years 
been  setting  in  that  direction,  will  increase  until  the  northern  country  shall 
V)e  filled  with  happy  and  prosperous  homes.  The  present  terminus  of  the 
railroad  is  at  Delta,  some  20  miles  north  of  Redding,  although  considerable 
has  been  done  beyond  that  point  in  the  way  of  tunneling,  grading,  etc. 

Water  Suji'ply. 

Shasta  is  one  of  the  ftest  watered  counties  in  the  State,  the  annual  rain- 
fail  being  nearly  40  inches.  Throughout  the  county  are  many  streams  of 
unfailing  water  supply,  principal  among  them  being  the  Sacramento  River, 
which  flows  through  the  county  from  north  to  south.     Besides  this  can  be 
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named  Pitt  and  McCloud  Rivers — two  of  the  boldest  and  most  picturesque 
streams  in  the  world,  along  the  courses  of  which  is  scenery  of  the  grandest 
description — the  Cow  Creeks,  Montgomery  Creeks,  Hazel  Creek,  and  man\^ 
other  smaller  streams. 

Taxable  Wealth  in  1885. 

Real  estate  and  improvements $3,699,584 

Personal  propertv --- 11,210,512 

Head  of  cattle 12,985 

Head  of  hogs . 10,000 

Head  of  goats 5,440 

Head  of  horses 14,937 

Head  of  mules 266 

Head  of  sheep.... 25,295 

Acres  in  wheat 6,746 

Acres  in  barley - 3,531 

Acres  in  oats .__  3,820 

Acres  in  clover  and  timothy ._.  175 

Acres  in  vines... 150 

Value  of  railroad  property... $130,000 

SISKIYOU. 

This  county  is  one  of  the  northern  tier,  at  the  California  and  Oregon 
boundary,  between  Modoc  and  Del  Norte  Counties,  its  northern  boundary 
joining  Shasta,  Trinity,  and  Humboldt.  It  contains  a  large  area  of  farming, 
mining,  desert,  swamp,  grazing,  and  timber  lands.  The  mining  district 
comprises  the  western  and  southern  sections;  the  agricultural  is  mainly  in 
the  center,  and  the  grazing  lands  are  mostly  along  the  Oregon  border, 
where,  in  the  course  of  time,  the}'-  will  be  converted  into  farms  or  fenced 
pastures. 

Water  Courses. 

The  principal  river  is  the  Klamath,  which  runs  from  the  Klamath  Lakes, 
at  the  Oregon  boundary,  across  the  country,  and  down  through  portions  of 
Del  Norte  and  Humboldt  Counties,  its  watershed  extending  from  Mount 
Shasta  and  Trinity  Range,  on  the  east,  and  the  Siskiyou  and  Coast  Ranges 
on  the  west,  into  which  flows  the  Shasta,  Scott,  Trinity,  and  Salmon 
Rivers,  on  the  east  side,  and  numerous  smaller  tributaries  from  both  sides. 
The  Sacramento  River  also  rises  in  the  southeastern  portion  of  this  county, 
near  the  headwaters  of  the  Trinity,  Scott,  and  Shasta  Rivers.  Most  of  the 
McCloud  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Sacramen'to,  is  also  in  this  county.  At 
the  Oregon  boundary  Little  Klamath  Lake,  some  20  miles  in  length,  is 
mostly  in  this  county,  connected  by  Link  River  with  Big  Klamath  Lake, 
in  Orgeon,  which  is  over  40  miles  long. 

The  Oregon  Legislature  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  asking  Con- 
gress to  build  a  lock  for  navigation  between  both  lakes  and  Klamath  River 
to  the  California  line,  bringing  all  of  Eastern  Oregon  nearer  to  the  railroad 
now  building  toward  this  country. 

Climate,  Etc. 

The  winter  is  mild,  with  but  little  frost,  and  the  high  altitude  renders 
the  summer  delightful,  with  cool  and  pleasant  evenings.  The  average 
temperature  in  winter  is  about  40  degrees,  and  in  summer  about  65 
degrees.  Siskiyou  seldom  has  more  than  a  few  indies  of  snow  in  the  val- 
leys, which  melts  away  in  a  day  or  two;  but  the  high  mountains  are 
covered  with  considerable  snow,  to  afford  a  good  fountain  for  summer  ben- 
efit in  suppl3dng  an  abundance  of  water  for  mining  and  agricultural 
purposes. 
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Agricultural  Resources. 

Good  crops  of  cereals  are  sure  every  season  on  both  high  and  bottom 
land,  with  late  spring  rains  and  occasional  summer  showers,  which  render 
irrigation  unnecessary  during  most  years.  Fruit  and  vegetables  of  a  tem- 
perate c.imate  also  grow  luxuriantly,  and  of  the  finest  quality.  The 
mountain  meadows  and  hills  also  produce  the  most  nutritious  grasses  for 
cattle,  horses,  and  sheep,  while  all  the  various  ravines  and  gulches  are 
well  adapted  for  gardening  and  vine  growing  by  their  shelter  among  the 
hills.  The  market,  however,  is  very  limited,  being  confined  to  home  con- 
sumption, as  it  does  not  pay  to  haul  over  mountain  roads  to  the  railroad. 

Stock  raising  is  a  leading  industry,  bringing  great  wealth  from  the  great 
number  of  cattle  and  large  amount  of  wool  shipped  off  each  year.  Dairy- 
ing also  brings  much  wealth,  for  here  are  produced  the  finest  butter  and 
cheese  to  be  found  on  the  coast,  great  quantities  of  which  are  shipped  to 
San  Francisco  every  winter. 

The  Mining  Interests 

Are  varied  and  very  extensive,  forming  the  richest  mining  district  in 
Northern  California,  and  consist  of  quartz,  river,  creek,  bank,  and  high 
gulch  claims,  giving  employment  to  a  large  number  of  people.  Quartz 
mines  abound  along  the  southern  boundary  of  the  county,  adjoining  the 
New  River  district  of  Trinity  County;  also,  on  Salmon  River,  further  north, 
and  all  its  tributaries,  in  which  the  noted  Black  Bear  and  Klamath  mines 
have  each  a  32-stamp  mill.  On  Scott  River — from  its  junction  at  the 
Klamath  to  the  mountains  adjoining  the  Shasta  and  Trinity  boundar}^ — 
good  quartz,  placer,  bank,  and  hydraulic  mines  exist;  also  on  Adams  Creek, 
Indian  Creek,  Cherry  Creek,  and  Deadwood,  north  of  Scott  Valley.  In  the 
vicinity  of  Yreka  quartz  mines  exist  in  the  Humbug  Range,  which  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Salmon  Range,  and  continues  to  Cottonwood  and  Siskiyou 
Mountains,  several  good  ledges  being  located  at  Cottonwood.  The  Klamath 
River,  about  15  to  16  miles  north  of  this  place,  is  also  mined  nearly  its 
whole  length  in  this  county  by  means  of  wingdams,  with  current  wheels 
to  work  the  derricks,  pumps,  electric  lights,  etc.,  while  huge  dip  wheels 
raise  water  for  the  sluices.  In  all  these  districts  along  the  southern  and 
western  line  of  the  county  all  other  kinds  of  mining  are  carried  on  exten- 
sively. Besides  the  gold  mines  there  are  cinnabar,  iron,  coal,  and  other 
mines;  also  quarries  of  superior  marble,  stone,  onyx,  etc. 

Extensive  Forests  of  Timber 

Of  all  kinds,  principally  sugar  pine,  fir,  white  and  yellow  pine,  cedar,  white 
and  black  oak,  etc.,  exist  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  mountains. 

The  Towns. 

Yreka  is  the  county  seat  and  largest  town  in  the  county,  while  next  in 
order  are  Fort  Jones,  Etna,  and  Callahan's,  in  Scott  Valley;  Sawyer's  Bar, 
on  Salmon  River;  Scott  Bar,  on  Scott  River;  Oak  Bar,  Honolulu,  and  Hen- 
ley, on  Klamath  River;  Little  Shasta,  and  Edge  wood,  in  Shasta  Valley; 
Berr3rs'ale.  in  Strawberry  Valley,  at  the  base  of  Mount  Shasta,  a  noted 
summer  resort. 
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Mineral    Waters. 

The  count}'-  abounds  in  numerous  mineral  springs,  the  most  noted  being 
the  Shovel  Creek  Springs,  where  rheumatics  are  cured;  and  Soda  Springs, 
on  the  Sacramento,  similar  to  the  famed  Congress  water  of  Saratoga,  New 
York. 

Settling  Up. 

The  near  approach  of  the  railroad  has  been  increasing  the  population  by 
newcomers  from  elsewhere;  and  when  the  road  is  finished  we  anticipate 
an  immense  immigration  to  settle  up  that  sparsely  settled  county,  which  is 
very  large,  and  yet  does  not  contain  more  than  1(3.000  population. 

Taxable  Wealth  in  1885. 

Eeal  estate  and  improvements $4,067,021 

Personal  property $l,708,fi39 

Head  of  cattle.-.' 21.970 

Head  of  goats 1,800 

Head  of  hogs 5,260 

Head  of  horses (),733 

Head  of  mules ..  (i70 

Head  of  sheep -.- 59,390 

Acres  in  wheat 10,100 

Acres  in  barley 6,000 

Acres  in  oats 3,500 

Acres  in  corn 150 

Miles  of  mining  ditches 250 

SIERRA. 

This  is  one  of  the  oldest  raining  counties  in  the  State.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Plumas,  south  by  Nevada,  east  by  the  State  line,  and  west 
by  Yuba.  It  is  a  mountainous  section,  interspersed  libei'ally  with  small 
and  fertile  valleys.  Of  late  years  these  valle3's  have  been  placed  under 
cultivation,  and  now  contain  numbers  of  farmers,  who  raise  considerable 
quantities  of  hay,  grain,  and  garden  produce,  which  find  a  ready  home 
market.  The  eastern  portion  of  the  county  has  an  average  elevation  of 
some  4,000  feet,  some  of  the  higher  peaks  rising  to  from  6,000  to  8,000 
feet.  In  winter  the  people  are  obliged  to  do  their  traveling  mostly  on 
snowshoes.  Situated  among  the  mountains,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
count}'',  is  Sierra  Valley.  This  valley  is  almost  completely  hemmed  in  bv 
mountains,  and  is  some  20  miles  long  b}"- 10  in  width.  The  soil  is  exceed- 
ingly fertile,  and  most  of  it  is  cultivated  annually.  The  valley  is  about 
30  miles  north  of  Truckee,  and  18  miles  northeast  of  Downieville. 

Soil.   Timber,  and   Water. 

In  the  valleys  and  on  the  plateaus  the  soil  is  a  deep  loam.  The  western 
part  of  the  county  is  watered  b}^  the  headwaters  of  the  Yuba  River  and  its 
tributaries,  and  a  number  of  smaller  streams  suppl}^  the  eastern  portion. 
Springs  are  numerous  in  all  directions,  and  good  well  water  is  found  at  a 
depth  of  from  10  to  50  feet.  C4old  Lake,  on  the  western  slope,  is  the  source 
of  the  middle  fork  of  the  Feather  River.  The  lake  is  4  miles  long,  and  2 
in  width.  In  the  eastern  half  of  the  county  are  several  picturesque  mount- 
ain lakes,  chief  among  them  being  Independence  and  Weber.  These  are 
delightful  places  of  resort  in  the  summer,  and  are  ^'isited  by  large  num- 
bers of  tourists  and  pleasure  seekers.  Their  waters  are  clear  as  crystal, 
and  filled  with  trout.     Summer  hotels  are  maintained  at  these  resorts. 
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whose  attractions  are  becoming  widely  known.  Sierra  is  a  heavily  wooded 
county,  the  timber  consisting  mainly  of  sugar  and  yellow  pine,  fir,  cedar, 
spruce,  and  wild  plum.     Lumbering  is  an  important  industry. 

Mineral  Resources. 

The  chief  industry  of  the  county  has  been  mining.  Millions  of  dollars 
have  been  taken  from  the  hills  and  mountains  in  Sierra  County,  and  there 
are  yet  mines  that  yield  well.  As  late  as  1880  the  annual  gold  product  of 
Sierra  County  was,  in  round  figures,  about  $1,000,000.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  ancient  river  channels,  now  covered  by  mountains  of  volcanic  lava, 
contain  untold  millions  in  gold  deposits;  but  as  the  hydraulic  system  of 
mining  has  been  adjudged  illegal  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  these 
old  river  beds  can  be  made  to  yield  up  their  riches. 

There  are  scattered  throughout  the  county  rich  slate  and  marble  quar- 
ries, and  iron  and  other  ores,  which,  it  is  expected,  will  some  day  be  of 
considerable  value. 

Prospective  Railroads. 

Sierra  is  likely  to  have  railroad  facilities  in  a  few  years,  in  which  case 
her  prospects  will  brighten  materially.  The  Nevada  and  Oregon  Narrow 
Gauge  line,  which  starts  from  Reno,  has  been,  constructed  as  far  as  Sierra, 
and  will,  no  doubt,  yet  find  its  way  through  Sierra  Valley.  In  the  mean- 
time, ail  the  important  towns  have  stage  connections. 

Settlements  and  Lands. 

From  Sierra\Tille  to  Beckworth's,  a  distance  of  about  25  miles  by  road, 
but  5  miles  across,  and  skirting  the  west  side  of  Sierra  Valley,  are  found  a 
double  row  of  enterprising  and  thrifty  pioneer  settlements — one  l>ang  along 
and  close  to  the  foothills,  the  other  along  the  swamp  land,  at  various  dis- 
tances of  from  1  to  4  miles.  The  intervening  space  is  a  vast  "  common  " 
of  rich,  but  unimproved  and  uncultivated  land,  having  a  natural  growth 
of  buffalo  grass.  Land  is  for  sale  at  prices  ranging  from  $2  50  to  $25  an 
acre.  Some  200,000  acres  of  Government  land  in  the  heavily  timbered 
mountains,  and  on  the  open  plateau,  are  still  subject  to  settlement  under 
the  homestead  and  preemption  laws. 

Principal  Towns. 

The  county  seat  is  Downie\'ille,  which  was  located  as  early  as  1849,  and 
whose  early  history  forms  a  very  important  part  of  the  annals  of  Califor- 
nia. It  was  at  one  time  the  center  of  trade  for  the  richest  gravel  mines. 
It  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Yuba  River,  and  lies  in  a  deep  caiion, 
picturesquely  inclosed  on  all  sides  by  mountains  fully  2,000  feet  high.  The 
population  is  about  675.  It  is  reached  by  stage  from  Marys\alle,  on  the 
Oregon  Branch  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  distance  67  miles,  or  from 
Nevada  City,  in  Nevada  County,  the  terminus  of  the  Nevada  Central  Rail- 
road, distant  40  miles.  There  is  a  bank,  good  business  houses,  lodges, 
churches,  and  fraternal  societies. 

Sierra  City  is  12  miles  east  of  Downieville,  and  has  a  population  of  about 
425.  It  is  the  center  of  an  important  mining  section.  Many  rich  gravel 
mines  are  in  this  vicinity,  which,  with  the  several  lumber  camps  and  saw- 
mills, give  a  lively  appearance.  Sierra  Valley,  an  agricultural  town,  is  18 
miles  northeast  of  Sierra  City,  and  has  a  population  of  400. 
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Forest  City  is  7  miles  south  of  Downieville,  and  50  miles,  by  stage,  from 
Marys^dlle,  and  has  a  population  of  625:  altitude  4.500  feet.  The  Bald 
Mountain  and  Bald  Mountain  Extension  mines,  located  here,  have  Welded 
over  $2,000,000. 

SOL.VSO. 

Solano  is  one  of  the  richest  agricultural  counties  in  the  State.  It  Hes  just 
north  of  the  Straits  of  Carquinez  and  Suisun  Bay,  and  is  bordered  on  the 
east,  west,  and  north  by  Yolo,  Sacramento,  and  Napa  Counties.  Solano 
embraces  some  700.000  acres,  of  which  about  one  seventh  are  salt  marsh, 
or  tide  lands.  Like  Xapa.  Sonoma,  and  others  of  the  Coast  Range  counties, 
her  agricultural  yield  is  less  aftected  b}'  drought  than  some  of  the  more 
interior  counties;  hence  there  are  few  crop  failures  there. 

Principal  Toicns. 

The  county  contains  a  number  of  thriving  towns,  including  Benicia,  Val- 
lejo,  Fairfield  (the  county  seat),  Sui.sun.  Elmira,  Vaca^•ille.  Bata\'ia.  Dixon, 
Collins ville.  and  Bridgeport.  All  of  these  towns  are  either  on  the  line  of 
some  railroad  or  at  tide-water.  Benicia — which  was  once  the  capital  of  the 
State — is  a  picturesque  village  on  the  slope  overlooking  Carquinez  Straits 
and  San  Pablo  Bay.  It  has  always  been  noted  for  its  colleges  and  semi- 
naries of  learning,  and  of  late  years  has  become  the  home  of  several  manu- 
facturing enterprises.  Vallejo  is  about  5  miles  distant,  and  owes  its 
importance  and  trade  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  it  is  in  close  proximity  to  the 
Government  navy -yard  on  Mare  Island.  Dixon,  which  lies  near  the  north- 
eastern boundary  of  the  county,  is  a  prosperous,  growing  community,  situ- 
ated in  the  center  of  a  rich  farming  section. 

A  Great  Fruit  Section. 

The  Vaca\dlle  section,  near  the  northern  line  of  the  county,  has  of  late 
years  developed  a  wonderful  fruit  growing  capacity,  several  orchards  in  that 
%dcinity  yielding  their  owners  great  profits  yearly.  One  important  point  in 
favor  of  the  Vaca^•ille  section,  is  that  its  fruits,  especially  cherries,  are 
among  the  first  to  reach  market,  thereby  commanding  high  prices.  The 
western  portion  of  the  county  takes  in  a  large  extent  of  foothill  land,  some 
of  which  is  susceptible  of  high  cultivation,  while  the  higher  and  rougher 
hills  are  devoted  to  grazing  and  sheep  raising. 

The  Wolfskin  orchard,  at  the  foot  of  the  Coast  Range,  in  the  northwest- 
ern part  of  the  county,  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  noted  in  the  State.  It 
was  a  venture  made  when  fruit  growing  was  in  its  infancy  in  this  State, 
but  proved  to  be  a  profitable  one.  For  many  years  Wolfskill  was  the  first 
to  supply  the  markets  with  fruit  each  season,  and  almost  at  his  own  prices. 
Latterly  the  Wolfskill  orchard  has  had  many  competitors  for  the  early 
season  trade  from  the  same  locality. 

Railroad  Facilities. 

Solano  enjoys  great  advantages  over  many  of  the  interior  counties, 
because  of  her  unequaled  transportation  facilities.  Ha\-ing  a  large  water 
front,  with  wharfage  facilities  at  Benicia.  Vallejo.  Collins^'ille.  and  Suisun. 
her  producers  have  the  benefit  of  lively  competition  in  the  carrying  trade, 
and  can  market  their  products  at  the  lowest  possible  rates. 

Most  of  the  large  ranches  in  Solano  have  been  di%'ided  up  and  sold  to 
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small  farmers,  but  there  is  yet  room  for  a  large  number  of  new  settlers, 
especially  those  who  may  be  able  to  pay  higher  figures  for  land  than  pre- 
vail in  some  of  the  counties  to  the  northward.  Solano  boasts  of  an  educa- 
tional system,  Avith  about  50  districts  and  5,000  school  children. 

The  assessment  roll  for  1885  foots  up,  exclusive  of  railroad  property,  $16,- 
871,870,  a  gain  of  nearly  $1,000,000  over  last  year's  roll.  The  tax  rate  for 
the  coming  year  is  considerably  lower  than  in  most  counties  of  California; 
the  laws  are  well  administered,  and  the  schools  are  liberally  provided  for 
and  are  good.  In  1880  the  population  was  18,500  and  is  now  estimated  at 
25,000,  although  the  registered  vote,  5,829,  would  indicate  a  population  of 
29,000.  Land  commands  a  good  price,  for  its  almost  certain  returns  to  its 
owner,  when  handled  with  any  judgment,  make  it  very  desirable.  It  pro- 
duces everything  from  the  olive  and  orange  and  almond  to  wheat  and 
potatoes.  Two  daily  papers  and  six  weeklies  are  published  in  the  county, 
and  secret  societies  and  churches  are  all  well  represented. 

Taxable  Wealth  in  1885. 

Real  estate  and  improvements -- |16,872,582 

Head  of  cattle -- 14,953 

Centals  of  wheat ^.- - 212,640 

Head  of  horses 7,413 

Head  of  sheep ..- 65,808 

Acres  in  vines. .- 2,880 

Gallons  of  wine  made -.  207,530 

Boxes  of  raisins  made - 23,507 

Pounds  of  grapes  sold -.  2,264,000 

SONOMA. 

Sonoma  County  lies  25  miles  north  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  south  by  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  and  Marin  County;  on  the  west  by 
the  Pacific  Ocean;  on  the  north  by  Mendocino  County,  and  on  the  east  by 
Lake  and  Napa  Counties.  Its  seacoast  front  is  about  60  miles.  Its 
average  length,  from  north  to  south,  is  about  50  miles,  and  its  average 
width  is  about  25  miles.  Its  area  is,  in  round  numbers,  850,000  acres. 
The  district  of  Sonoma  originally  included  all  the  vast  territory  lying 
between  the  Sacramento  River  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  At  the  first  session 
of  the  Legislature  the  northern  line  was  along  the  fortieth  parallel  of  lati- 
tude to  the  summit  of  the  Mayacmas  Range  of  mountains,  and  thence  south 
to  the  bay,  including  all  the  present  County  of  Mendocino,  and  a  portion  of 
Xapa  County.  In  1856,  Napa  County  having  been  previously  formed,  the 
limits  of  Sonoma  were  contracted  to  the  present  boundary  lines  by  the 
segregation  of  Mendocino  County. 

Two  estuaries  lead  from  the  bay  inland  into  the  County  of  Sonoma,  nav- 
igable at  high  tide  for  steamers  and  sail  vessels  of  considerable  size.  The 
Coast  Range  passes  through  the  northeast  corner  of  Sonoma  County,  reach- 
ing the  highest  elevation,  Geyser  Peak;  this  peak  is  3,470  feet  above  the 
sea  level.  The  Geyser  Springs,  a  well  known  California  wonder,  and  a 
number  of  valuable  quicksilver  mines,  are  located  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  From  Geyser  Peak  almost  all  of  the  County  of  Sonoma  may  be 
seen,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  beyond  the  fair  land  on  which  it  borders. 

Sonoma  has  four  valleys:  Sonoma  Valley,  from  which  the  county  takes 
its  name,  Petaluma,  Santa  Rosa,  and  Russian  River  Valleys.  The  three 
last  may  be  said  to  form  one  great  valley,  through  which  the  San  Fran- 
cisco and  North  Pacific  Railroad  runs,  from  its  terminus  on  tide  water,  for 
60  miles,  without  a  cut  more  than  10  feet  deep  on  the  entire  line. 
20'^^ 
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The  four  great  Talleys  which  "we  have  just  mentioned  are  the  chief  topo- 
graphical features  of  Sonoma  County.  The  southern  section  of  the  coast 
country  lying  just  north  of  Marin  County  is  celebrated  for  its  dairy  products. 
The  hills  are  rolling,  destitute  entirely  of  trees  or  brush,  and  covered  with 
a  rich  sward  of  grass,  kept  green  most  of  the  year  by  its  proximity  to  the 
ocean.  This  dairy  section  extends  nearly  to  Russian  River;  along  that 
river  and  north  of  it  to  the  county  line,  the  county  is  densely  timbered. 

In  addition  to  the  principal  vallevs  ^xe  have  described,  there  are  others 
equally  beautiful  and  fertile,  though  smaller. 

The  San  Francisco  and  North  Pacific  Railroad  runs  through  the  great 
central  valley,  starting  from  Cloverdale.  its  northern  terminus,  passing  the 
principal  towns  for  San  Francisco.  The  whole  time  occupied  from  the 
northern  limit  of  Sonoma  to  San  Francisco  is  about  four  hours.  Another 
railroad  enters  the  western  section  of  the  county  from  Marin,  the  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Xorth  Pacific  Coast  Railroad.  This  is  a  narrow  gauge  road  run- 
ning into  the  coast  lumber  region.  Daily  trips  are  made  by  this  route  to 
and  from  San  Francisco.  A  steamer  runs  direct  from  San  Francisco  to 
Sonoma  Valley,  where  it  connects  with  a  prismoidal,  or  one  rail  railway  for 
the  town  of  Sonoma.  In  addition  to  the  facilities  of  travel  given,  there  are 
a  number  of  smaller  sailing  vessels  which  ply  back  and  forth  between  San 
Francisco  and  Petaluma. 

The  climate  of  the  County  of  Sonoma  differs  in  many  respects  from  that 
of  other  portions  of  the  State;  the  average  rainfall  being  about  one  quarter 
more  than  at  San  Francisco.  50  miles  south. 

Sonoma  County  is  exempt  from  malarial  disorders.  There  are  no  ex- 
tremes of  heat  or  cold,  and  nothing  like  winter.  It  is  probable  that  more 
roses  and  flowers  bloom  in  this  valley,  in  December,  than  in  all  the  hot- 
houses of  New  England. 

The  soil  on  the  hills  has  often  great  depth,  and  is  admirably  adapted  to 
fruit  culture.  Like  the  valleys,  these  lands  are  covered  only  by  scattered 
groves  of  trees,  little  of  it  being  too  steep  for  easy  cultivation.  It  is  exactly 
suited  for  semi-tropical  fruit  culture:  here  oranges,  lemons,  limes,  English 
walnuts,  almonds,  and  pomegranate  trees  grow  well,  and  yield  a  certain 
crop.  Semi-tropical  fruits  are  grown  in  the  valleys,  but,  excepting  the 
almond  and  English  walnut,  not  with  as  much  certainty  as  in  the  warm  belt. 

Sonoma  County  possesses  one  marked  advantage  over  most  of  the  agri- 
cultural counties  of  this  State.  It  has  an  immense  source  of  wealth  in  its  ■ 
timber.  The  great  redwood  timber  belt  commences  in  Humboldt  and 
reaches  down  the  coast  for  150  miles,  terminating  in  Sonoma  County. 
From  the  Valhalla  to  the  mouth  of  Russian  River,  the  county  along  the 
coast  is  timbered.  The  timber  grows  inland  from  the  seashore  for  about 
8  miles.  A  branch  of  the  San  Francisco  and  Xorth  Pacific  Railroad  leaves 
the  main  road  at  Fulton  and  runs  into  this  timber,  terminating  at  Guerne- 
^dlle.  a  lumber  manufacturing  center. 

There  are  a  number  of  gold  mines  which  can  be  worked  to  advantage 
whenever  the  owners  are  ready  to  develop  them.  If  the  demand  would 
justify  it.  the  quicksilver  mines  of  Sonoma  could  be  made  to  produce  from 
three  to  five  thousand  flasks  of  mercur\"  a  month. 

There  are  a  number  of  very  promising  veins  of  copper  ore  in  this  county, 
but  none  have  been  sufhciently  worked  to  prove  their  value. 

In  many  parts  of  Sonoma  County,  coal  indications  have  been  found,  but 
none  have  been  fully  developed.  There  is  a  ledge  near  the  town  of  Santa 
Rosa,  in  Cotate  or  Taylor  Mountain,  which  is  opening  with  most  flattering 
prospects  of  success. 

Among  the  noted  places  of  interest  in  Sonoma  County,  the  Geysers  are 
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justly  entitled  to  preeminence.    Of  them  sufficient  may  be  learnt  in  a  spe- 
cial article  on  the  subject. 

Skaggs'  Springs  are  next  in  importance  and  popularity  to  the  Geysers, 
and  are  crowded  annually  by  those  in  quest  of  health  and  pleasure  from  all 
parts  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  These  springs  are  situated  at  the  head  of  Dry 
Creek  Valley,  about  8  miles  west  of  the  depot  of  the  San  Francisco  and 
North  Pacific  Railroad  at  Geyserville. 

Little  Springs  are  located  4  miles  from  Healdsburg,  on  the  line  of  the 
railroad. 

The  Mark  West  Springs  are  situated  on  Mark  West  Creek,  about  9  miles 
from  Santa  Rosa. 

White  Sulphur  Springs  are  situated  2^  miles  from  Santa  Rosa,  under  the 
Cotate  Peak,  which  overlooks  the  city. 

The  Petrified  Forest  deserves  liberal  space  in  any  description  of  the 
places  of  interest  in  the  County  of  Sonoma.  The  forest  is  16  miles  from 
Santa  Rosa.  The  trees  are  buried  in  volcanic  ashes  or  tufta,  and  the  ground 
around  them  fairly  sparkles  with  particles  of  silica.  The  largest  tree 
excavated  is  11  feet  in  diameter  at  the  root,  and  is  68  feet  long.  It  is 
broken  in  several  places.  The  forest  can  be  reached  and  examined  thor- 
oughly in  a  day  from  Santa  Rosa. 

But  it  will  be  as  an  agricultural  and  viticultural  county  that  Sonoma 
will  achieve  fame  and  prosperity  in  the  future. 

She  has  probably  at  the  present  date  no  less  than  20,000  acres  of  vine- 
yard, and  Sonoma  Count}^  wines  are  known  wherever  good  and  pure  wines 
are  prized.  But  large  as  her  vineyard  interests  are  at  present,  she  is  but 
just  at  the  beginning  of  her  career  as  a  great  wine  producer,  for  her  capac- 
ity is  almost  unlimited,  and  her  supply  will  be  governed  only  by  the 
demand.  And  whatever  other  counties  can  produce  in  the  way  of  fruits, 
Sonoma  County  can  duplicate,  with  the  advantage  of  thousands  of  acres 
favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  finer  fruits  denied  to  most  other  counties. 
Sonoma  County  is  a  great  county  now,  but  it  is  impossible  to  prophesy  what 
she  is  destined  to  become,  when  the  Pacific  Coast  will  have  a  population  of 
20,000,000  instead  of  the  1,000.000  she  now  possesses. 

We  can  at  the  best  get  only  an  approximate  idea  of  the  wealth  of  a 
county  from  the  Assessor's  statistics,  but  we  will  give  those  nearest  at  hand, 
and  they  are  for  1884.  At  that  time  Sonoma  County  was  credited  with  64 
thoroughbred  horses,  6,371  American  horses,  27,747  cattle  of  all  grades  and 
ages  (no  Spanish),  500  mules,  400  goats,  18,432  hogs,  350  imported  or 
thoroughbred  sheep,  14,750  graded,  and  240,000  common;  she  was  assessed 
on  34,000  gallons  of  brandies,  and  846,000  gallons  of  wine,  but  this  does  not 
give  us  the  production. 

If  we  turn  to  the  table  of  products,  we  shall  have  a  better  idea  of  what 
this  county  is  capable.  Land  inclosed,  .563,200  acres;  land  cultivated, 
225,000  acres,  on  which  was  produced  800,000  bushels  of  wheat,  2-50,000 
bushels  of  barley,  75,000  bushels  of  oats,  1,000,000  bushels  of  corn,  6,000 
tons  of  potatoes, ^25,000  tons  of  hay,  2,000,000  gallons  of  wine,  and  250,000 
gallons  of  brandy. 

The  above  figures,  which  are  much  below  the  present,  bear  on  the  face 
the  prophecy  of  the  future,  when  the  entire  count}^  shall  be  laid  under  con- 
tribution, as  it  most  assuredly  will. 

It  only  remains  to  notice  the  towns  and  cities  a  little  in  detail. 

The  City  of  Petaluma  is  situated  on  Petaluma  Creek,  at  the  head  of 
navigation.  It  is  37  miles  northwest  of  San  Francisco,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  sailing  vessels,  by  steamer,  and  by  the  San  Francisco  and 
North  Pacific  Railroad.     Trains  pass  through  the  town  every  day,  going 
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south,  connecting  at  Donahue  with  the  steamer  for  San  Francisco.  Two 
trains  also  pass  the  city  every  day,  going  north,  to  the  terminus  of  the  road 
at  Cloverdale. 

The  town  is  built  on  undulating  ground;  all  the  important  streets  are 
well  graded,  graveled,  and  curbed,  having  gutters,  sewers,  and  open  drains. 
Many  of  the  business  houses  are  imposing  structures,  with  iron  fronts  in 
the  latest  style  of  modern  city  architecture.  There  are  in  and  around  the 
town  handsome  residences,  with  spacious  and  highly  cultivated  grounds, 
but  even  more  attractive  are  the  many  homes  of  well  to  do  mechanics  and 
laboring  men,  half  hidden  in  flowers,  indicating  that  the  people  are  thrifty 
and  prosperous  through  all  gradations  of  society. 

Petaluma  is  favorably  situated  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  many 
branches  of  manufacturing.  There  is  a  constantly  increasing  local  demand 
for  manufactures.  The  town  has  already  made  a  creditable  start  in  this 
line,  and  its  mechanics  have  an  enviable  reputation  at  home  and  abroad 
for  skill  and  fair  dealing.     It  has  a  population  of  about  5,000. 

Santa  Rosa,  the  rival  of  San  Jose,  grew  quite  rapidly  from  1854  up  to 
1859,  but  from  1859  to  1870,  the  town  grew  slowly.  '  In  the  latter  year  it 
was  credited  with  but  900  inhabitants;  it  had  doubled  its  population  in  a 
decade.  In  1872  the  railroad  was  completed,  the  scene  changed  as  if  by 
magic,  and  in  the  short  space  of  5  years  the  town  has  increased  from  a  popu- 
lation of  1,000  to  6,000.  There  are  now  1,200  houses — many  of  them  sub- 
stantial brick  structures — the  city  limits  include  an  area  of  a  mile  and  a 
half  square,  and  there  is  a  rapid  growth  in  wealth  as  well  as  in  population. 

The  public  schools  of  Santa  Rosa  constitute  one  of  the  most  important 
interests,  and  are  among  its  chief  attractions.  The  same  salubrity  of  cli- 
mate, beauty  of  scenery,  and  morality  of  sentiment  that  have  been  instru- 
mental in  building  up  the  colleges  of  this  city,  have  also  produced  a 
remarkable  growth  in  its  public  educational  facilities. 

It  has  a  population  of  about  6,000  at  the  present  date,  and  is  enjoying  a 
large  measure  of  prosperity.  She  has  nine  churches,  four  newspapers,  nine 
hotels,  five  livery  stables,  two  tanneries,  one  Hour  mill,  one  woolen  mill, 
two  canneries,  one  of  the  largest  wineries  in  the  State,  and  thirteen  socie- 
ties. These  are  given  only  as  an  indication  of  the  status  of  Santa  Rosa  as 
a  live  city,  to  which  name  she  is  fairly  entitled.  Here  is  also  located  the 
Park  and  Train  grounds  of  the  Sonoma  County  Agricultural  Park  Associa- 
tion, which  are  among  the  finest  and  most  complete  in  the  State,  and 
where  the  annual  gatherings,  attracted  by  the  exhibits,  are  very  large. 

Fulton  is  a  flourishing  town  on  the  North  Pacific  Railroad.  It  lies  5 
miles  north  of  Santa  Rosa,  and  is  the  terminus  of  the  branch  road  to 
Guerneville.  This  road  was  built  in  1876,  and  makes  Fulton  a  very  lively 
railroad  center. 

Healdsburg  is  beautifully  located  on  Russian  River,  near  the  confluence 
of  Dry  Creek  with  that  river.  The  town  is  built  on  a  gravelly  plateau, 
lying  between  rich  valleys;  Russian  River  Valley  on  the  east,  and  Dry 
Creek  Valley  on  the  west. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  landscape  near  Healdsburg  is  Sotoyome, 
sometimes  less  appropriately  called  Fitch  Mountain.  It  is  a  shapely  iso- 
lated hill,  around  the  base  of  which  Russian  River  winds  a  tortuous  course, 
as  if  reluctant  to  leave  the  flowery  and  beautiful  valley  to  mingle  its  waters 
with  the  sea. 

On  an  air  line,  Healdsburg  is  about  65  miles  north  of  San  Francisco;  it 
lies  a  little  west  of  north  of  that  city,  and  is  by  railroad  about  35  miles 
north  of  Petaluma,  and  is  15  miles  northerly  from  Santa  Rosa.  It  is  near 
the  center  of  the  widely  famed  Russian  River  Valley,  upon  lands  formerly 
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included  within  tlie  bounds  of  the  Sotoyome  grant,  owned  by  Henry  D. 
Fitch. 

Far  up  the  valley,  where  the  hills  draw  together,  with  the  Russian  River 
flowing  between,  is  snugly  nestled  the  town  of  Cloverdale.  It  is  a  few  miles 
south  of  the  northern  boundary  of  the  county. 

Cloverdale  is  a  center  from  which  stage  roads  branch  out  in  many  direc- 
tions; lirst  the  principal  and  easiest  route  to  the  Geyser  Springs  starts  from 
Cloverdale;  these  springs  are  but  16  miles  distant  from  the  town.  There 
is  also  a  daily  stage  line  to  Lakeport,  and  from  there  to  the  celebrated 
Bartlett  Springs,  and  a  daily  line  of  stages  to  Ukiah — and  through  Ander- 
son Valley  to  the  Navarra  ridge,  in  jNIendocino  County — both  of  which  lead 
through  a  rich  and  soon  to  be  thickly  settled  country.  From  Cloverdale  to 
San  Francisco  the  distance  is  about  85  miles.  Trains  of.  the  San  Francisco 
and  North  Pacific  Railroad  leave  Cloverdale  twice  every  day  for  the  city, 
and  return  there  at  12  m.  and  at  8  p.  m.  every  day. 

Russian  River  Valley,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cloverdale,  can  nowhere  be 
surpassed  for  beauty  and  salubrity  of  climate.  Its  soil  is  fertile,  and  the 
river  bottom  lands  are  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  hops.  The  hill  land 
in  this  section  of  the  county  is  well  suited  to  grape  culture.  Here  is  com- 
bined that  geniality  of  soil  and  climate  essential  for  the  production  of  a 
light  and  highly  flavored  wine. 

CTuerne\dlle  is  a  lumber  manufacturing  village  in  the  Russian  River  red- 
woods, and  situated  abovit  16  miles  northwest  of  Santa  Rosa.  It  was  first 
settled  on  the  first  of  May,  1860,  by  R.  B.  Lunsford.  It  is  located  on  the 
bank  of  Russian  River,  on  what  is  known  as  Big  Bottom.  Here  stood  the 
finest  body  of  timber  in  the  State;  the  bottom  is  about  4  miles  long,  and 
was  covered  by  a  dense  growth  of  mammoth  redwood  trees,  which  in  the 
best  localities  would  yield  at  least  800,000  feet  of  lumber  to  the  acre.  The 
largest  tree  in  the  bottom  measured  18  feet  in  diameter,  and  made  180,000 
feet  of  lumber.  The  tallest  tree  was  344  feet  9  inches  in  height.  There 
w'as  a  hollow  stump  which  stood  just  above  the  town,  in  which  20  horses 
could  readily  stand. 

Duncan  ]Mill  is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  Russian  River,  1^  miles 
from  the  sea,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Russian  River,  at  a  point  where  the 
Northern  Pacific  crosses  the  river,  the  present  terminus  of  the  road. 

The  population  is  estimated  at  33,000,  and  the  assessed  value  of  property 
in  1885  was  $27,960,732,  an  increase  of  .$3,148,621  over  the  year  1884. 

STANISLAUS. 

Stanislaus  County  can  truly  boast  of  being  the  banner  wheat  growing 
county  of  California.  The  statistics  of  the  past  few  years  have  placed  her 
first  upon  the  list.  This  county,  though  one  of  the  older  and  more  promi- 
nent among  the  mineral  counties  of  California,  boasting  at  one  time  of  her 
great  mineral  resources,  quietly  anticipating  the  great  and  important  part 
she  was  to  play  in  the  future  development  of  the  resources  of  the  great 
State  of  which  she  formed  an  integral  part,  and  patiently  awaiting  the 
march  of  time  to  do  justice  to  her  hitherto  unrevealed  wealth,  has,  up  to 
the  present  time,  been  comparatively  little  written  about  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  immigrant  who  is  continually  seeking  our  shores,  or  even  to  the 
enlightenment  of  the  people  of  other  portions  of  our  State.  We  have  been 
frequently  embarrassed  when  visiting  other  parts  of  the  State,  by  the 
inquiry:  "  Stanislaus!  Where  is  that?"  and  have  more  than  once  resolved 
that  when  opportunity  offered  we  would  publish,  for  the  information  of  all, 
a  description  of  the  county,  its  resources,  etc. 
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Until  the  fall  of  1870  this  county  had  no  rail  communication  with  the 
great  commercial  centers  of  California.  The  stage  and  steamer  lines  had 
unlimited  sway  as  means  of  transportation  and  communication  with  other 
parts  of  the  State. 

The  county  is  now  traversed  by  three  different  lines  of  railway,  the  most 
extensive  of  which  is  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  division  of  the  Central  Pacific 
Railroad.  This  division  leaves  the  main  Central  Pacific  at  Lathrop,  cross- 
ing through  the  central  portion  of  the  county  and  continuing  southward, 
through  Merced,  Fresno,  Tulare,  Kern,  and  the  southern  counties,  afford- 
ing communication  for  300  miles. 

The  Stockton  and  Copperopolis  leaves  Stockton  and  crosses  through 
the  northern  portion  of  the  county,  terminating  for  the  present  at  Milton, 
in  Calaveras  County. 

The  Stockton  and  Visalia  road  also  extends  through  the  northern  part 
of  the  county,  crossing  toward  the  east,  and  at  present  has  its  terminus  at 
Oakdale,  about  a  mile  from  the  Stanislaus  River.  By  this  means  the 
county  is  now  placed  within  three  or  four  hours  ride  of  the  most  important 
cities  in  the  State,  and  where  before  three  or  four  days  were  consumed  in 
reaching  the  metropolis,  and  the  capital,  now,  with  the  facilities  offered, 
four  hours  bring  us  in  contact  with  the  busy  circles  of  either. 

Locatioyi. 

Stanislaus  County  forms  a  part  of  the  great  San  Joaquin  Valley.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  and  northeast  by  Calaveras,  Tuolumne,  and  Mari- 
posa; on  the  south  and  southeast  by  Merced;  on  the  southwest  by  Santa 
Clara  and  Contra  Costa,  and  on  the  north  and  northwest  by  San  Joaquin. 
Its  eastern  boundaries  extend  into  the  foothills  of  the  snow-capped  Sierras, 
and  its  western  to  the  summit  of  the  Coast  Range,  near  Mount  Hamilton. 
Passing  through  its  very  heart,  within  sight  of  each  other,  wending  their 
way  to  the  great  Pacific,  are  the  San  Joaquin,  Tuolumne,  and  Stanislaus 
Rivers.  The  two  former  are  navigable  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  The 
county  was  organized  in  1854,  being  formed  out  of  a  portion  of  Tuolumne 
County.  It  comprises  an  area  of  1,350  square  miles,  or  about  800,000 
acres  of  land,  three  fourths  of  which  are  susceptible  of  cultivation.  Within 
its  boundaries  is  situated  one  of  the  most  fertile  valleys  in  the  world,  yield- 
ing productions  varied  in  their  character  and  marvelously  vindicating  the 
nature  of  her  soil. 

Wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  corn,  and  potatoes,  are  the  staple  products. 
Cotton  and  hops  are  cultivated  successfully  in  some  parts,  and  the  rich 
bottom  lands  along  the  rivers  are  well  adapted  to  their  cultivation.  All 
kinds  of  fruits  are  successfully  raised — oranges,  lemons,  limes,  pome- 
granates, olives,  peaches,  apples,  pears,  almonds,  walnuts,  chestnuts,  hick- 
ory nuts,  peanuts,  and  grapes  of  the  finest  quality.  From  the  latter  is 
made  some  of  the  best  brands  of  wine  in  the  State. 

It  is  but  a  question  of  a  few  years  when  Stanislaus  County  will  rank 
prominently  with  other  fruit-growing  counties  in  the  State.  Already  very 
large  orchards  and  vineyards  have  been  planted,  and  many  of  them  show 
the  results  of  the  work.  The  great  vineyard  and  orange  grove  of  Hon.  A. 
Schell,  near  Knight's  Ferry,  is  worthy  of  mention.  He  has  already  60,000 
bearing  vines,  and  30,000  which  will  bear  next  year.  He  manufactured 
and  shipped,  in  1883  and  1884,  each  year,  over  30,000  gallons  of  wine  to 
New  York,  which  brought  a  good  price.  His  storehouse  or  cellar  is  blasted 
out  of  the  sohd  rock  nearly  200  feet.  The  orchard  of  Steven  Rogers,  super- 
intended by  Christopher  Tharsing,  is  situated  3  miles  west  of  Modesto,  and 
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is  known  as  Paradise  Gardens.  It  consists  of  400  acres  of  river  bottom 
land,  on  wliich  there  are  nearly  40,000  trees,  mostly  bearing,  and  20,000 
vines  are  planted,  some  of  which  are  now  bearing. 

There  are  also  many  tine  stock  ranches,  the  most  noteworthy  of  which 
are  J.  D.  Patterson's,  west  of  the  San  Joaquin  River,  containing  20,000 
acres,  stocked  with  nearly  600  mares  and  mules,  besides  horned  cattle;  H. 
D.  C.  Barnhart's,  containing  4,000  acres,  between  the  Tuolumne  and  San  Joa- 
quin Rivers,  and  stocked  with  600  head  horn  cattle,  and  100  mules;  Vivian 
<fe  McPherson  ranch,  containing  over  4,000  acres,  stocked  principally  with 
mares  and  mules  to  the  number  of  over  600.  The  hilly  land  is  used  for 
pasturing  sheep,  of  which  there  are  no  less  than  65,000  head  in  the  county. 

Already  two  surveys  for  irrigating  canals  have  been  made,  one  on  the 
north  and  one  on  the  south  side  of  the  Tuolumne  River.  When  they  are 
completed,  the  large  tracts  of  land  owned  by  single  individuals  will  be  cut 
up  so  that  small  farmers  will  have  a  chance  to  buy. 

The  earliest  fruit  in  the  State  comes  from  the  orchards  of  Stanislaus. 
Along  the  banks  of  her  rivers,  growing  in  luxuriant  abundance,  are  to  be 
found  the  wild  grape  and  blackberry,  which  are  early  sought  after  as  luxu- 
ries in  their  seasons.  Alfalfa  is  easily  cultivated,  and  its  yield  prolific. 
Wool  growing  is  successfully  and  extensively  carried  on  in  the  foothills, 
where  thousands  of  sheep  get  pasturage  from  unsurveyed  Government  and 
railroad  land. 

The  greatest  portion  of  its  surface  is  one  level,  unbroken  plain,  extend- 
ing as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  This  plain  extends  50  miles  in  width  and 
60  miles  in  length,  and  embraces  within  its  limits  some  of  the  very  finest 
agricultural  land  in  California,  and  presenting,  when  under  cultivation,  a 
sight  to  behold.  Imagine  yourself  riding  a  circuit  of  three  days  through 
a  continuous  space  of  wa\dng  grain.  Such  are  the  plains  of  Stanislaus 
just  before  harvest.  The  seasons  here  are  wet  and  dry.  The  climate 
does  not  vary  much  throughout  the  county,  and  in  temperature  is  about 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Santa  Clara  and  Sacramento  Valleys. 

The  summer  heat  ranges  between  80  and  110  degrees,  seldom  reaching 
the  latter  extremity.  The  winters  are  mild  and  purely  temperate,  the 
thermometer  varying  from  30  to  70  and  80  degrees,  rarely  going  below  30 
degrees. 

In  summer,  the  nights  are  pleasant  and  delightful.  A  gentle  breeze 
sweeps  over  the  valley  from  one  end  to  the  other;  it  comes  from  the  coast, 
and  in  a  very  great  degree  adds  to  the  salubrity  of  the  climate.  The  cli- 
mate is  considered  very  healthy,  and  of  late,  many  tourists  and  visitors 
from  the  east  in  search  of  health  have  added  their  attestations  to  this  fact 
by  settling  with  their  families  here  and  influencing  their  friends  to  come. 
There  is  comparatively  little  sickness,  and  where  it  does  prevail  it  is  owing 
to  other  causes  than  the  climate.  In  some  of  the  mining  districts,  where 
irrigation  is  carried  on  extensively,  chills  and  fever  have  become  prevalent. 
But  even  this  form  of  malaria  vanishes  before  the  cool,  invigorating,  and 
healthful  breezes  of  the  valley.  Old  pioneers,  who  came  here  in  '49  and 
'50,  still  retain  their  vigor  and  exhibit  manly  specimens  of  robustness  and 
health.  Many  of  them  have  reached  their  threescore  years  and  ten,  and 
seem  well  preserved  for  another  quarter.  A  generation  has  grown  up  in 
the  county  since  its  settlement  and  organization,  who,  with  the  rising  gene- 
ration, are  remarkable  for  their  good  constitutions,  sturdiness  of  limb,  the 
perfect  synmietry  of  their  forms,  and  the  bloom  of  health  upon  their  cheeks. 

The  population  of  the  county  in  1884  was  9,764.  At  present  it  is  not 
less  than  11,000. 

The  wealth  of  the  county  in  1854  was  $578,000,  and  the  taxes  3.33  on 
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the  $100.  In  1884  its  wealth  was  $16,000,000  and  the  taxes  1.12  on  $100. 
In  1885  its  wealth  was  nearly  $17,000,000,  and  taxes  a  fraction  over  $1 
on  the  $100. 

Modesto,  the  county  seat,  has  a  population  of  3,000,  two  fine  school 
houses,  each  two  stories,  one  brick  and  one  frame  building.  The  schools 
employ  nine  teachers,  besides  the  principal.  There  is  as  fine  Court  House 
and  grounds  as  any  county  in  the  valley  can  show,  and  in  the  last  year 
many  improvements  in  building  were  made.  The  following  handsome 
brick  buildings  were  erected:  Dr.  T.  E.  T^Tlan's,  60  feet  on  H  Street  and 
180  feet  on  Tenth,  costing  $65,000:  Wood  i-  Turner's.  50x120.  costins  $30.- 
000:  Union  Block.  100  feet  front,  costing  $30,000;  Herman  Christ's.  50x75, 
costing  $  1 7.000.  Xo  less  than  thirty  frame  dwellings  were  erected  in  Modesto 
during  the  last  year,  and  no  less  than  one  hundred  new  and  handsome 
dwellings  in  the  county.  Among  the  residences  built  in  Modesto  most 
worthy  of  mention  are  those  of  W.  E.  Turner,  costing  $17,000:  Robert  Mc- 
Henry,  $20,000;  AVilHs  Blodsoe,  $16,000;  Henr^-Voight,  $12,000:  also  those 
of  C.  C.  Wright,  Judge  W.  0.  Muier,  Clarence  Stonesifer,  and  others,  whose 
cost  has  not  been  ascertained. 

Turlock,  another  agricultural  town,  is  situated  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  county,  about  15  miles  from  Modesto,  on  the  line  of  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  road.  It  is  situated  in  the  center  of  a  large  and  fertile  section. 
From'  12.000  to  15,000  tons  of  wheat  and  considerable  wool  are  shipped 
from  here  annuallj'.  Farmers  in  the  neighborhood  are  prosperous.  Land 
can  be  had  in  this  section  at  prices  between  $5  and  $15  per  acre,  and  on 
eas\'  terms. 

Oakdale,  a  thriving  little  agricultural  town,  is  situated  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  county,  near  the  banks  of  the  Stanislaus  River,  and  is  the  pres- 
ent terminus  of  the  Stockton  and  Visalia  Railroad.  The  objective  termi- 
nus of  this  road  was  Visalia,  but  it  has  reached  no  further  than  this  point. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  lovely  town  number  about  500.  The  town  derives 
its  name  from  its  beautiful  situation  among  groves  of  innumerable  oaks. 
It  is  a  favorite  resort  for  picnic  excursions  and  pleasure  parties  from  Stock- 
ton, Sacramento,  and  nearer  points.  Considerable  business  is  none  here, 
it  being  the  freighting  point  to  many  of  the  interior  towns.  This  is  a  good 
location  for  health  and  prosperity. 

Twelve  miles  directly  northeast  of  Oakdale,  in  the  extreme  northeastern 
portion  of  the  county,  is  situated  the  old  mining  town  of  Dent\ille  (after 
Captain  John  Dent),  commonly  called  and  generally  known  as  Knight's 
Ferry.  It  is  beautifully  laid  out.  on  the  banks  of  the  Stanislaus  River, 
and  contains  many  cosy  and  handsome  residences,  nearly  all  of  which 
are  surrounded  in"  profusion  %vith  foliage  of  the  tropics.  Here  oranges, 
lemons,  the  date  palm,  the  cocoa,  and  the  citron  obtain  a  luxuriant  growth. 
Many  orchards  alDOund.  and  \-ineyards.  weighed  down  in  the  proper  season 
withthe  choicest  of  varieties,  bedeck  the  surrounding  hills.  The  celebrated 
Red  Mountain  Vineyard,  of  Schell.  Krause  &  Co..  is  located  near  this  place. 
W.  E.  Stuart's  orchard  and  ^dnevard,  commanding  a  fine  xiew  from  the 
prominence  of  its  situation,  adds  to  the  many  attractions  of  this  little  til- 
lage. There  is  one  large  flouring  mill,  three  stores,  two  hotels,  a  blacksmith 
shop  and  a  livery  stable,  a  brewery,  three  saloons,  a  public  library,  and  a 
Masonic  and  Odd  Fellows'  Lodge. 

This  town  has  become  somewhat  renowned  as  the  rendezvous  for  a  short 
while  in  1853  of  Captain  V.  S.  Grant  of  the  United  States  Army,  who  has 
since  become  so  celebrated  in  the  history  of  our  country.  Captain  Grant 
paid  a  "visit  in  that  year  to  his  relatives,  the  Dent  family,  who  lived  here 
in  early  times.     Many  of  the  old  residents  of  the  place  remember  him  welL 
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It  was  the  county  seat  o£  Stanislaus  County  from  1862  to  1871,  when  it 
was  removed  by  a  popular  vote  to  Modesto.  The  first  agricultural  fair  in 
the  count}'  was  held  at  this  place.  The  agricultural  interests  surrounding 
it  are  good.  It  has  been  generallj'  considered  a  mining'  town,  but  these 
two  industries  are  nearly  equally  divided.  It  has  the  best  water  power  in 
the  State,  and  needs  only  capital  and  enterprise  to  put  it  into  use.  This 
would  be  a  most  excellent  location  for  the  establishment  of  woolen  mills  or 
other  manufacturing  industries.  A  railroad  is  badly  needed  through  that 
section  of  the  country,  leading  on  to  Sonora  and  over  the  mountains. 
"When  such  is  effected,  this  town  will  at  once  revive  and  become  one  of  the 
most  important  in  the  county. 

La  Grange,  commonly  called  in  early  days  French  Bar,  is  a  little  mining 
town,  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  near  the  Tuolumne,  Mari- 
posa, and  Merced  Count}'  line.  In  early  days  it  was  a  flourishing  mining 
camp,  considerable  trade  being  centered  here.  It  was  the  county  seat  of 
Stanislaus  County  for  several  years.  The  town  is  still  kept  up  by  the 
mining  interests  around  it. 

"Waterford,  a  small  town  situated  on  the  Tuolumne  River,  about  12 
miles  east  of  Modesto,  has  two  stores,  one  hotel,  one  saloon,  and  several 
residences;  a  public  school,  a  Grangers'  hall,  and  is  a  purely  agricultviral 
town. 

Hill's  Ferry  is  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  county,  on  the  San  Joa- 
quin River,  and  near  the  Merced  County  line.  The  town  site  is  laid  out 
on  the  old  Mexican  grant,  known  as  the  "  Orestimbo  Rancho."  It  was  at 
one  time  considered  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  San  Joaquin;  but  steam- 
ers now  venture  considerably  further  than  this  point.  This  town  is  main- 
tained by  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  great  "West  Side,"  which  district 
contains  within  its  limits  an  area  of  the  most  fertile  soil  in  California. 
The  town  has  shown  fresh  signs  of  progress  within  the  last  few  years.  A 
new  stimulus  has  been  added  by  the  great  irrigating  projects  of  Miller  & 
Lux,  and  others.  Canals  have  been  cut  through  the  region  of  country  sur- 
rounding it,  causing  the  brightest  hopes  and  prospects  for  the  future. 

Graysonville,  another  agricultural  town  of  the  "West  Side,"  occupies  a 
beautiful  site  on  the  banks  of  the  San  Joaquin,  about  20  miles  below  Hill's 
Ferry,  and  15  miles  from  Modesto.  It  was  settled  at  an  early  day,  being 
built  on  a  portion  of  the  "  Rancho  El  Pescadero."  The  same  character  of 
resources  surround  it  that  enable  Hill's  Ferry,  Turlock,  Oakdale,  and 
other  agricultural  towns  in  the  countv  to  maintain  their  prominence.  J. 
W.  Van  Benschoten,  Thomas  A.  Wilson,  Mrs.  R.  B.  Smith,  J.  D.  Patter- 
son, and  other  large  land  owners,  have  their  tracts  near  here.  Vast  herds 
of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep  are  kept  in  the  Coast  Range  of  mouiitains,  a 
few  miles  distant.  The  town  contains  one  hotel,  one  store,  one  large  ware- 
house, one  livery  stable,  one  restaurant,  five  saloons,  and  other  business 
houses;  a  post  and  express  office,  a  public  school.  Grangers'  Order  and 
hall,  and  many  private  residences.  This  is  the  official  headquarters  of 
the  "West  Side  Irrigation  Conmiissioners."  A  stage  line  affords  communi- 
cation between  here  and  Hill's  Ferry  and  Bantas. 

Ceres,  a  small  town  situated  on  the  railroad  between  Modesto  and  Tur- 
lock, was  laid  out  in  1874,  by  R.  R.  Whitmore,  who  owns  a  large  tract  of 
land  in  the  neighborhood,  and  the  large  warehouse  in  which  is  stored 
immense  quantities  of  grain  from  the  surrounding  country.  There  is  a 
store  here  and  a  blacksmith  shop,  and  a  resident  minister,  also  a  public 
school. 

Salida,  another  small  railroad  town,  is  situated  near  the  Stanislaus 
River,  between  Modesto  and  Lathrop,  on  the  vast  domain  of  John  Murphy, 
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another  one  of  the  large  farmers  of  the  county.  There  are  two  large  ware- 
houses here,  a  Post  Office,  restaurant,  and  blacksmith  shop. 

This  completes  the  number  of  live  towns  in  Stanislaus  County.  There 
are  several  dead  ones,  which  flourished  in  the  past,  but  whose  names  have 
now  passed  into  the  history  of  the  county  as  "  what  was,  but  are  no  more." 
They  may  revive  in  the  progress  of  events,  and  the  future  historian  of  the 
county  may  be  compelled  to  write  the  names  of  "  Paradise,"  "  Tuolumne 
City,"  "Westport,"  "Empire  City,"  and  "  Adamsville,"  but  we  are  obliged 
to  leave  them  for  the  present  with  the  dead. 

The  total  amount  sown  in  cereals  in  1880  was  390,000  acres;  in  1881, 
400,000  acres;  in  1882,  435,000  acres;  in  1883,  465,000  acres;  in  1884,  490,- 
000  acres;  and  in  1885,  510,000  acres.  A  part  of  it  was,  each  year,  in 
summer  fallow. 

SUTTER. 

Sutter  County  lies  just  above  the  confluence  of  the  Sacramento  and 
Feather  Rivers,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Sacramento,  and  on  the  east 
and  south  by  the  Feather.  It  contains  611  square  miles  of  territory,  is 
nearly  square,  and  therefore,  only  about  25  miles  across  in  any  direction. 
The  population  in  1880  was  5,350;  at  present  it  is  estimated  at  6,000.  The 
assessed  valuation  of  real  and  personal  property  is  $8,354,556;  in  1880  it 
was  but  $3,901,522.  In  the  year  1883  the  State  Board  of  Equalization 
raised  the  assessment  20  per  cent,  so  that  the  increase  in  assessment  from 
nearly  $4,000,000  to  upwards  of  $8,000,000  does  not  represent  the  actual 
increase  in  value.  The  latter,  however,  has  been  very  great,  as  the  figures 
show.  The  assessment  roll  of  1885  represents  an  average  wealth  of  nearly 
$1,400  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  county,  and  places  Sutter  in 
the  front  rank  of  counties  so  far  as  wealth  is  concerned.  The  contour  of 
the  county  shows  a  level  surface,  with  the  exception  of  that  strange  freak 
of  nature,  the  Marysville  Buttes,  an  isolated  peak  of  2,100  feet  in  height, 
situated  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  county.  From  its  base  to  the 
Sierras  on  the  west  and  north,  and  the  Coast  Range  on  the  east,  is  one 
unbroken  plain.  On  the  western  side  of  the  county,  and  parallel  to  the 
Sacramento  River,  a  vast  tule  basin  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  county, 
from  1  to  8  miles  in  width,  widening  as  it  approaches  the  Feather  River  on 
the  south.  During  the  winter  season  this  basin  fills  with  water  from  the 
Sacramento  River,  and  affords  a  resort  for  millions  of  wild  water  fowl. 
When  the  waters  in  the  river  recede,  the  tules  become  dry,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  slough  through  the  center,  and  the  land  then  affords  excellent 
pasturage  for  large  herds  of  sheep  and  cattle.  The  water  in  the  slough  is 
pure  and  clear.  Large  quantities  of  fish  are  caught  from  it  when  the  floods 
subside,  principally  cat,  perch,  and  sturgeon. 

These  tule  lands  are  similar  in  quality  to  that  of  the  islands  in  the  lower 
Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Rivers,  which  are  renowned  for  their  great 
fertility  and  the  production  of  immense  crops  when  reclaimed.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  reclaim  the  whole  basin  in  the  year  1874  by  the  building  of 
an  immense  levee  across  the  head  of  the  slough,  reaching  from  the  Marys- 
ville Buttes  to  the  highlands  bordering  on  the  Sacramento.  This  effectu- 
ally shut  off'  the  overflow  from  the  Sacramento  River  and  Butte  Slough, 
but  the  project  met  with  strenuous  opposition  from  the  settlers  on  both  sides 
of  the  Sacramento  above  the  dam,  who  held  that  the  levee  caused  damage 
to  them  by  backing  the  water  in  flood-time.  Armed  bands  of  the  settlers 
made  secret  raids  on  the  levee  by  night  and  succeeded,  on  two  occasions, 
in  breaking  the  levees  and  flooding  the  district.  The  outlook  for  the  pro- 
jectors of  the  reclamation  scheme  became  so  discouraging  by  reason  of  these 
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raids,  that  the  attempt  at  reclamation  by  that  method  was  abandoned  and 
a  new  system  was  inaugurated,  which  consists  in  leveeing  by  districts. 
The  latter  is  much  the  more  expensive  method,  but  fully  as  effectual.  As 
a  result  large  tracts  of  this  most  fertile  land  are  reclaimed,  and  add  greatly 
to  the  wealth  and  productions  of  the  county.  The  Marcuse,  Bell,  Belcher, 
and  Sutter  County  Land  Company  tracts  are  instances.  Within  the  past  two 
years  the  Sutter  County  Land  Company  has  reclaimed  a  tract  of  5,000  acres. 
Marcuse  and  Belcher  have  also  made  large  additions  to  their  levee  systems. 
Thus  the  whole  basin  will  eventually  be  reclaimed.  Between  the  tule 
basin  and  the  Sacramento  River  lies  a  strip  of  fertile  country,  which  sup- 
ports the  flourishing  town  of  Meridian,  so  called  because  of  lying  on  the 
exact  meridian  of  Mount  Diablo.  The  town  is  situated  on  the  bank  of  the 
Sacramento,  which  affords  excellent  facilities  for  the  transportation  of  the 
products  of  the  county.  That  portion  of  the  county  Ipng  to  the  east  of  the 
tule  basin  and  the  Buttes  is  "  the  garden  spot  of  California."  A  bird's-eye 
view  shows  it  to  be  laid  off  in  squares  with  county  roads  bordering  every 
section.  Neat  and  substantial  fences  inclose  every  foot  of  the  entire  surface 
outside  of  the  roadways.  Xeat  cottages  and  large  country  residences, 
almost  palatial  in  construction  and  design,  dot  the  entire  plain.  The  sturd}'- 
live  oak  trees,  scattered  promiscuously  through  the  valley,  give  it  the 
appearance,  from  a  distance,  of  one  vast  old  eastern  apple  orchard.  Now 
and  then  a  square  of  the  tall,  graceful  poplar  marks  the  spot  where  nestles 
the  stately  residence  and  happy  home  of  the  prosj^erous  farmer.  Orchards 
and  vineyards  of  hundreds  of  acres  in  extent  are  seen  on  every  hand. 
Before  the  harvest  the  entire  county  appears  draped  in  green,  relieved  by 
occasional  squares  of  the  brown  summer  fallow.  The  county  is  bordered 
by  a  deep  rich  foliage  of  an  unbroken  line  of  timber  belt,  broad  and  luxu- 
riant. Avhich  follows  the  lines  of  the  rivers  and  almost  entirely  encircles  it. 
The  belt  serves  as  a  fitting  frame  to  the  beautiful  picture. 

Sutter  County  has  no  use  for  a  Government  Land  Office.  Every  acre  is 
owned  and  occupied,  with  the  exception  of  five  sections  on  the  immediate 
summit  of  the  Butte,  and  even  that  is  held  under  possessory  claims,  and 
serves  as  pasturage  for  sheep  and  other  stock. 

Aside  from  the  immense  and  never  failing  }deld  of  cereals,  Sutter  County 
is  famous  for  its  fruits.  The  famous  Briggs  orchard,  with  its  hundreds  of 
acres  and  thousands  of  trees,  was  the  first  to  demonstrate  to  the  world  the 
wonderful  possibilities  of  the  State  as  a  fruit  producer.  It  has  lost  none  of 
its  prestige,  and  continues  to  furnish  the  markets  of  San  Francisco,  Chicago, 
and  New  York  with  its  products.  It  is  always  first  in  the  market  with 
its  luscious  peaches,  the  Earl}^  Ma3^  The  area  planted  in  orchard  in  the 
county  is  already  large,  and  is  rapidly  increasing.  Among  the  large  or- 
chards are  those  of  Bunce,  Chandler,  Stabler  Brothers,  and  Abbott.  As  a 
sample  of  the  growing  interest  we  may  note  that  of  A.  F.  Abbott.  He  has 
300  acres  on  his  home  place  in  orchard,  containing  between  28,000  and  30,- 
000  trees,  and  is  now  setting  125.000  additional.  There  is  a  vineyard  of 
8,000  vines  on  the  place,  which  he  is  also  enlarging.  During  December 
last  he  purchased  675  acres  of  land,  within  3  miles  of  Yuba  City,  248 
of  which  Avill  be  planted  in  orchard. 

The  soil  and  climate  of  the  county  are  pronounced  superior  to  any  other 
section  of  the  State  for  fruit  growing  by  all  the  dealers  who  have  taken  the 
pains  to  examine  into  the  matter,  notwithstanding  which  the  price  of  land 
is  less  by  more  than  100  per  cent  than  in  less  favored  localities  farther 
south.  The  means  for  transportation  are  of  the  best,  being  both  by  river 
and  rail. 

Yuba  City,  the  county  seat,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
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Feather  River,  just  opposite  Marysville,  and  but  1  mile  distant  from  the 
latter  place.  It  contains  but  a  few  hundred  inhabitants,  and  but  for  the 
fact  of  being  the  county  seat  might  be  considered  a  suburb  of  Marysville. 
The  bulk  of  the  trade  of  the  county  naturally  tends  towards  Marysville. 
The  Court  House  is  a  fine  structure,  which  cost  about  $30,000,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  beautiful  and  well  kept  grounds.  The  town  is  the  headquarters 
of  the  Farmers'  Union,  which  does  a  banking  business  and  has  two 
immense  warehouses  on  the  banks  of  the  river  for  the  storage  and  ship- 
ment of  grain.  The  whole  is  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  George 
Ohleyer,  an  active  and  prominent  member  of  the  Anti-Debris  Association. 
A  large  fruit  cannery  is  located  near  the  town,  which  has  gained  an  envia- 
ble reputation  for  its  goods,  although  established  but  two  years  ago.  _  The 
county  takes  its  name  from  General  Sutter,  who  owned  and  occupied  a 
beautiful  home  on  the  Feather,  6  miles  below  Yuba  City,  in  the  early 
history  of  the  State,  and  which  was  then  and  is  still  known  as  Hock  Farm. 
The  place  is  possessed  of  a  beautiful  grove,  laid  out  by  General  Sutter, 
which  has  since  become  famous  as  a  picnic  resort. 

The  people  of  Sutter  are  prosperous  and  progressive.  They  have  an 
abundance  of  Avell  supported  schools  and  churches.  There  is  seldom  heard 
among  them  complaint  of  hard  times,  and  their  lot  in  life  is  apparently  a 
pleasant  one.  Yuba  City,  the  county  seat,  has  a  population  of  about  1,500, 
and  supports  a  large  weekly  newspaper,  the  "  Sutter  Farmer." 

Taxable  Wealth  in  1885. 

Eeal  estate  and  improvements $7,963,465 

Head  of  cattle 6,241 

Head  of  hogs  11,958 

Head  of  horses  and  mules 6,709 

Head  of  sheep 41,189 

Acres  in  wheat 99,182 

Acres  in  barley --  13,735 

Acres  in  oats ''^'^^n 

Acres  in  corn I'lO 

Acres  in  vines 150 

Boxes  of  raisins  made 2,392 

Pounds  of  grapes  sold 330,000 

TEHAMA. 

Lying  north  of  Colusa  and  Butte,  south  of  Shasta,  and  extending  across 
the  Sacramento  Valley  from  Plumas  on  the  east  to  Mendocino  on  the  west. 
Its  area  is  3,125  square  miles,  embracing  2,000,000  acres  of  land.  _  Tehama 
has  been  distinguished  as  one  of  the  leading  wheat  growing  counties  of  the 
State,  but  it  has  also  a  variety  of  important  industries.  It  embraces  both 
valley  and  foothill  lands,  each  section  ranking  high  in  point  of  fertility. 
That  it  is  a  county  which  off"ers  superior  inducements  to  immigrants  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  but  about  150,000  of  its  2,000,000  acres  is  culti- 
vated annually.  Of  course  agriculture  has  been  chiefly  confined  to  the 
valley  section,  along  the  Sacramento,  where  transportation  facilities  have 
thus  been  best.  Farming,  or  rather  wheat  growing,  is  conducted  on  the 
same  extensive  scale  that  prevails  in  Colusa  and  a  few  other  counties. 

The  lands  of  Tehama  are  thus  divided:  Valley  lands,  170,000  acres; 
lower  foothills,  1,280,000;  higher  foothills  and  Sierra  Nevada,  270,000; 
Coast  Range  mountains,  240,000  acres. 

There  are  several  small  valleys  in  the  western  portion  of  the  county. 
Between  the  higher  ranges  of  mountains  and  the  valleys  proper  lies  the 
foothill  region.     East  of  the  Sacramento  River,  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
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county,  the  valley  is  narrow,  widening  out  below  Red  Bluff  into  a  broad 
expanse  of  valley  land. 

Water  Courses. 

There  are  several  streams  of  water  coursing  through  the  county  in 
addition  to  the  Sacramento  River.  The  North  Fork  of  Cottonwood  Creek 
forms  a  part  of  the  boundary  line  between  Tehama  and  Shasta  Counties, 
and  is  a  splendid  stream  of  living  water.  The  South  and  Cold  Forks  of 
Cottonwood  Creek,  Red  Bank,  and  others  which  rise  in  the  Shasta  Moun- 
tains, and  which  flow  northeasterly  into  the  Cottonwood,  or  southeasterly 
into  the  Sacramento,  are  dry  for  several  months  in  the  year — during  mid- 
summer. Battle,  Dry,  Antelope,  Paynes,  Mill,  Deer,  Chico,  Butte,  and 
other  creeks  rise  in  the  Sierra  and  drain  the  eastern  portion  of  the  county. 
These  are  living  streams.  Good  well  water  is  obtainable  in  most  places  at 
depths  varying  from  20  to  40  feet. 

Climate. 

The  climate  of  Tehama  County  compares  favorably  with  that  of  any 
portion  of  the  State.  For  about  three  months  in  summer  the  weather 
in  the  valley  and  lower  foothills  becomes  quite  hot  at  times,  while  in  the 
higher  altitudes  it  remains  cool  and  delightful.  The  winters  are  mild  in 
the  former  localities,  but  severe  in  the  mountains.  The  rainfall  begins 
often  as  early  as  September,  and  continues  until  May,  the  average  fall 
being  about  25  inches. 

Timber. 

The  lumber  business  has  been  in  the  past  an  important  industry  in 
Tehama.  The  mountain  sections  of  the  county  abound  in  splendid  forests 
of  pine,  fir,  and  oak.  Until  within  a  very  few  years  the  lumber  business 
employed  more  men  than  any  other  in  that  county,  but  such  is  not  now 
the  case.  The  timber  is  floated  down  from  the  hills  in  streams  and  flumes. 
One  company  alone  has,  or  did  have  a  flume  40  miles  in  length  through 
which  upward  of  140,000  feet  of  lumber  per  day  could  be  floated  down  from 
the  mills  to  Chico.  The  mills  of  Tehama  County  have  turned  out  as  high 
as  40,000,000  feet  of  lumber  per  year. 

Agricultural  Resources. 

The  great  fertility  of  soil  and  natural  resources  of  Tehama  County  are 
now  attracting  much  attention  from  immigration  societies  and  newly  arrived 
persons  in  search  of  places  to  locate  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  The 
rich  valley  lands  of  the  county  yield  abundantly  of  all  kinds  of  grain,  and 
even  fruit,  while  the  foothills  have  been  found  to  be  especially  adapted  to 
fruit  and  grape  culture.  The  hardier  fruits  have  been  successfully  grown 
at  an  elevation  of  more  than  5,000  feet.  As  a  rule,  irrigation  is  not  essen- 
tial to  success  in  horticulture,  although,  if  desired,  an  abundance  of  water 
can  be  had  for  that  purpose,  the  foothill  section  being  well  supplied  with 
ditches  formerly  used  for  mining.  The  soil  of  the  valley,  generally,  is  a 
reddish  loam,  while  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  river  there  is  a  strip 
of  unusually  rich  bottom  loam.  In  the  months  of  May  or  June,  to  the  eye 
of  the  traveler  is  presented  a  beautiful  sight  in  this  portion  of  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley.  He  sees  before  him  an  unbroken  expanse  of  level  land, 
some  40  miles  long  by  25  miles  wide,  covered  with  waving  grain  just  put- 
ting on  its  golden  hue.    Xo  person  can  witness  this  spectacle  without  being 
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impressed  with  the  fact  that  a  section  of  country  capable  of  producing  so 
bountifully  of  breadstulTs  has  a  great  and  prosperous  future  before  it.  On 
the  west  side  of  the  valley  the  foothills  are  better  adapted  to  fruit  culture 
than  on  the  east  side.  The  soil  is  a  light,  reddish,  gravelly  loam.  In  every 
case  where  experiments  have  been  tried  in  fruit  culture  the  venture  has 
proved  a  success.  These  foothill  lands  have  a  light  growth  of  manzanita, 
chaparral,  etc.,  and  are  cleared  without  great  expense  or  labor.  • 

Viticulture. 

The  recent  venture  of  Senator  Stanford,  in  establishing  his  great  vine- 
3'ard,  comprising  several  thousand  acres,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Vina, 
has  greatly  stimulated  the  grape  growing  industry  in  Tehama.  The  pros- 
pect is  that  as  years  roll  by  and  the  county  becomes  more  thickly  settled, 
grape  growing  in  that  section  will  become  one  of  the  leading  industries. 

The  Wool  Product. 

The  mountain  and  hill  sections  of  Tehama  have  heretofore  been  largely 
devoted  to  the  sheep  industry,  and  the  wool  product  of  the  county  has 
been  enormous.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  assessments  for  taxable  purposes 
are  now  made  throughout  the  State  on  the  first  Monday  in  March  of  each 
year,  wool,  like  capital,  seems  to  have  found  some  method  of  evasion.  The 
returns  of  the  Assessor  for  1885  report  no  wool  on  hand  on  the  first  Monday 
in  March,  although  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  Red  BluftMs  the  most  prom- 
inent wool  market  in  the  State,  outside  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  too  early, 
on  the  date  mentioned,  for  the  spring  clip  to  be  on  hand,  and  that  of  the 
preceding  fall  seems  to  be  usually  disposed  of  long  prior  thereto.  It  is  esti- 
mated, however,  that  the  average  yearly  output  of  wool  in  Tehama  County 
is  something  like  2,000,000  pounds. 

Lines  of  Travel. 

The  California  and  Oregon  Railroad  traverses  the  county  north  to  south 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Sacramento  River  as  far  north  as  Tehama  City.   At , 
this  point  it  crosses  to  the  west  side  and  connects  with  the  California 
Northern  which  runs  on  that  side  of  the  river.     Every  town  in  the  county, 
of  any  importance,  has  either  rail  or  stage  communication. 

Chief  Toicns. 

Red  Bluff  is  the  county  seat,  and  is  the  largest  town  in  the  county.  It 
is  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Sacramento,  on  the  west  side  of  which 
it  is  located.  It  is  135  miles  north  of  Sacramento,  and  has  an  elevation  of 
more  than  300  feet  above  the  sea  level.  It  is  an  incorporated  town,  with  a 
population  of  upward  of  4.000.  It  is  an  enterprising  community,  and  does 
a  large  trade  with  the  northern  section.  In  addition  to  the  facilities  af- 
forded for  education  by  the  regular  district  schools,  a  higher  course  may  be 
pursued  at  the  Red  Bluft'  Academy,  which  as  an  institution  of  learning,  is 
a  credit  to  the  town.  The  streets  are  wide  and  beautifully  shaded;  the 
residences  are  large  and  substantial.  Among  the  public  buildings  are  a 
large  Court  House  with  handsome  grounds,  the  Good  Templars.  Opera  Hall, 
the  Odd  Fellows'  block,  and  the  Masonic  building.  The  press  is  well  rep- 
resented, and  both  daily  and  weekly  papers  are  published.     It  has  factories 
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and  mills,  gasworks  and  waterworks,  marble  yards,  banks,  wagon  and 
carriage  factories,  etc. 

The  second  town  in  size  and  in  importance  is  Tehama,  situated  about 
1 2  miles  south  of  Red  Bluff".  It  is  a  place  of  steady  growth  and  has  many- 
local  advantages. 

The  other  towns  are  V'ina,  Sesna,  Corning,  and  Paskenta,  all  of  which 
are  situated  in  the  midst  of  rich  agricultural  districts. 

Government  Land. 

A  pamphlet  issued  not  long  since  by  the  California  Immigration  Asso- 
ciation says,  referring  to  Government  lands  in  Tehama:  "In  this  county 
thousands  of  acres  of  Government  land  awaits  the  newcomer.  Unim- 
proved lands  can  be  bought  at  from  $5  to  $20  an  acre,  and  improved  farms 
at  from  $20  to  $40.  Fruit  growing  and  grape  culture  are  in  their  infancy, 
but  sufficient  has  been  done  to  demonstrate  that  excellent  fruit  can  be 
grown.  One  of  the  leading  canning  houses  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  purchases 
its  fruit  here  on  account  of  its  superior  flavor.  Wheat  6  feet  high,  yielding 
25  bushels  per  acre,  has  been  grown  on  land  plowed  but  once." 

Taxable   Wealth  in  1885. 

Real  estate  and  improvements .$8,062,321 

Personal  property - - il,.527,315 

Head  of  cattle.--'. - 6,2.30 

Head  of  hogs 14,337 

Head  of  horses 5,0.33 

Head  of  mules - - 1,135 

Head  of  sheep- -- --. , - 18.5,781 

Acres  in  wheat - - -- 120,000 

Acres  in  barley -  18,750 

Acres  in  oats --  7,-385 

Acres  in  corn 1.50 

Acres  in  vines 4,.528 

Value  of  railroad  property |186,685 

TRINITY. 

This  county  properly  belongs  to  the  class  whose  trade  is  directly  tribu- 
tary to  the  Sacramento  Valley.  It  adjoins  Humboldt  on  the  west,  but 
draws  its  supplies  chiefly  through  the  railroad  system  that  penetrates 
Shasta  on  the  east.  Its  area  in  square  miles  is  2,625,  and  its  acreage  is 
1,680,000.  The  population  in  1880  was  a  little  upward  of  5,000,  which  has 
since  been  increased  somewhat. 

Of  its  settlement  and  earlv  history  little  is  known,  and  that  little  is  so 
mixed  up  with  tradition  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  tell  where  the  one 
begins  and  the  other  ends.  The  first  authentic  record  of  its  being  visited 
by  whites  dates  from  1845,  at  which  time  the  late  ^Major  Pearson  B.  Read- 
ing visited  the  headwaters  of  its  main  river,  and  spent  some  time  success- 
fully in  trapping.  He  gave  the  river  the  name  of  Bears,  believing  it 
emptied  into  Trinidad  Bay.  In  this,  however,  the  Major  was  mistaken, 
as  the  Trinity  empties  into  Klamath  River,  between  20  and  30  miles  below 
the  county  line.  In  1848,  some  six  months  after  the  discovery  of  gold  by 
Marshall  at  Sutter's  mill,  the  Major  organized  another  party,  and,  cross- 
ing the  di\nding  ridge  below  Shasta,  followed  down  the  little  creek  which 
has  since  borne  his  name,  and  mined  with  great  success  on  Reading's  Bar. 
His  party  was  mainly  composed  of  Sacramento  Valley  Indians,  and  they 
were  all  treated  with  great  kindness  by  the  Indians  here.     A  party  of 
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Oregonians,  on  their  way  from  that  Territory  to  the  mines,  heard  of  the 
Major's  discovery,  and  repaired  hither,  and  although  there  were  thousands 
of  acres  of  rich  ground  along  the  river,  unclaimed,  they  threatened  to  make 
trouble  to  the  Major's  party  on  account  of  his  Indian  help,  upon  which  the 
Major  broke  up  his  mining  operations,  and  with  his  party  returned  to  the 
Sacramento  Valley. 

At  first  mining  was  confined  to  the  bars  and  bed  of  the  Trinity  River, 
so  it  was  not  until  the  summer  of  the  following  year  that  the  coarser  gold 
deposits  were  discovered.  Even  then  the  country  did  not  fill  up  with 
miners  as  fast,  proportionately,  as  other  places.  The  distance  from  the 
places  where  the  various  necessaries  of  mining  life  could  be  procured, 
joined  with  the  difficulty  of  traversing  the  high  range  of  mountains  which 
separated  the  Trinity  miners  from  the  Sacramento  Valley,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  ocean  on  the  other,  operated  as  a  drawback  to  the  settle- 
ment and  development  of  the  country.  Steamboat  navigation  on  the 
Sacramento  at  first  reached  no  higher  than  Colusa;  then  to  Monroeville, 
and  finally,  in  1853,  to  Red  Bluff".  Even  at  this  last  named  place  there 
still  remained  a  journey  of  80  miles  to  be  made  with  saddle  animals, 
while  all  freight  was  brought  over  on  packed  mules.  The  first  printing 
press  was  brought  over  in  this  manner,  in  the  fall  of  1854,  and  the  Trinity 
"  Times  "  established.  Such  imperfect  modes  of  communication  could  not 
fail  to  retard  immigration,  and  keep  up  high  prices.  So  late  as  1853  flour 
retailed  as  high  as  from  20  to  30  cents,  and  other  necessaries  were  in  pro- 
portion. In  1857  a  charter  was  obtained  for  the  Weaversville  and  Shasta 
Wagon  Road  Company,  and  a  road  built  over  the  mountains.  This  at 
once  made  a  great  reduction  in  the  cost  of  living,  etc.,  and  during  the  fol- 
lowing years,  until  the  flood  of  1861,  this  county  received  great  accessions 
of  population,  and  many  mining  companies  were  set  on  foot  to  aid  its 
development. 

Upon  the  organization  of  the  State  Government,  the  county  was  attached 
to  Shasta  County  for  judicial  purposes.  The  following  year  it  was  organ- 
ized as  a  separate  county,  including  within  its  bounds  all  the  territory  com- 
prised in  the  Counties  of  Del  Norte,  Humboldt,  and  the  now  disorganized 
County  of  Klamath.  The  diversity  of  interests  soon  led  to  a  division  of 
this  large  scope  of  territory,  and  that  portion  along  the  coast  was  set  off  and 
made  into  a  new  county,  Humboldt,  and  the  part  drained  by  the  Klamath 
River,  with  the  coast  adjoining,  became  Klamath  County.  Trinity  has 
since  retained  the  boundaries  then  adopted. 

The  exciting  search  for  gold  yet  holds  the  mastery,  and  as  this  is  the 
business  of  the  people,  to  it  we  shall  chiefly  refer.  The  placer  mines  of 
Trinity — now  extensively  worked  by  the  hydraulic  process — were  among 
the  earliest  found,  and  have  always  been  classed  with  the  best  paying.  A 
conservative  estimate  places  their  average  annual  production  at  a  round 
million  of  dollars,  but  the  last  three  seasons  have  fallen  below  this,  owing 
to  scarcity  of  water.  This  year,  iip  to  the  present  writing,  the  weather  has 
been  favorable,  and  a  good  mining  season  is  assured.  Tjiis  means  pros- 
perity for  all  residents.  In  mentioning  the  hydraulic  mines,  it  may  be  inci- 
dentally stated  that  debris  troubles  cut  no  figure  here,  as  the  slickens 
peacefully  wend  their  way  down  Trinity  River  to  its  junction  with  the 
Klamath,  and  thence  pursue  their  journey  to  the  sea  without  let  or  hin- 
drance. 

Until  within  a  few  years  the  sources  which  fed  the  streams  and  leads 
with  gold  received  but  little  attention,  but  the  more  recent  discovery  pf 
numerous  paying  gold  quartz  ledges  has  created  a  considerable  boom  in 
this  direction,  and  resulted  in  opening  here  some  of  the  best  paying  mines 
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in  the  State.  Deadwood  and  Bullychoop  Districts  have  proven  rich  and 
extensive,  and  they  are  by  no  means  fully  prospected.  East  Fork  and 
New  River,  later  discoveries,  show  remarkably  well  for  the  amount  of  work 
done,  and  present  an  inviting  field  for  the  mining  capitalist. 

There  are  at  the  present  time  some  15  mills  and  30  arastras  grinding 
quartz  in  Trinity  County,  and  it  will  not  be  long  until  the  yield  of  bullion 
from  quartz  will  equal  or  exceed  that  from  the  placer  mines. 

As  regards  population  and  wealth,  Trinity  County  is  gaining  moderately. 
There  are  at  this  time  less  than  one  half  the  Chinese  that  were  here  in 
1880,  but  their  loss — if  such  it  can  be  called — is  more  than  made  up  by , 
the  increase  in  industrious,  social,  home  building  whites.  As  before  stated, 
the  exceeding  dryness  of  the  season  of  1884-85  had  a  depressing  effect, 
but  the  present  outlook  for  the  mining  interests  is  so  favorable  that  the 
people  are  cheerful,  and  all  have  high  hopes  of  good,  lively  times  in  the 
near  future. 

Taxable  Wealth  in  1885. 

Real  estate  and  improvements $1,128,070 

Head  of  cattle 4,049 

Head  of  hogs -.- - 1,100 

Head  of  horses  and  mules - -  1,303 

Head  of  sheep -. 36,1.35 

Acres  in  wheat .- 827 

Acres  in  oats .- ()8 

TULARE. 

The  following  on  Tulare  County  is  taken  from  a  carefully  prepared  arti- 
cle appearing  in  the  "  San  Joaquin  Valley  Resources,"  April,  1886: 

Tulare  County,  situated  near  the  southern  part  of  the  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley, is  the  sixth  in  size  in  the  State  of  California,  and  embraces  an  area  of 
about  6,406  square  miles,  or  4,099,840  acres.  The  thirty-sixth  parallel  of 
north  latitude  passes  through  the  county  a  little  south  of  the  central  por- 
tion. The  county  extends  from  the  summit  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  to  the 
summit  of  the  opposite  Coast  Range,  and  thus  comprises  in  its  central  part 
a  full  section  of  the  great  San  Joaquin  Valley  from  east  to  west,  which  here 
has  a  width  of  50  to  60  miles.  The  greatest  length,  from  summit  to  sum- 
mit, is  140  miles,  and  greatest  width,  from  north  to  south,  about  60  miles. 
In  the  valley  are  1,175  square  miles,  or  1,136,000  acres;  in  the  lower  foot- 
hills, 390  square  miles,  or  249,600  acres;  in  the  higher  foothills  and  the 
mountain  portion  of  the  Sierra,  3,245  square  miles,  or  2,086,800  acres;  in 
the  Coast  Range  mountains,  200  square  miles,  or  128,000  acres.  There  are 
also  about  20,000  acres  of  tule  land.  Included  in  the  total  area  of  the 
county  is  Tulare  Lake,  in  the  valley,  covering  260  square  miles,  or  166,400 
acres. 

The  Valley, 

On  the  wide  plain  lying  between  the  two  ranges  named,  has  a  northerly 

slope  toward  the  tide  water  of  one  foot  to  the  mile,  and  a  greater  slope  from 

the  base  of  the  mountains  to  the  trough  of  the  valley,  west  of  its  center. 

The  average  elevation  above  sea  level  of  the  plain,  in  Tulare  County,  is 

about  300  feet.     (The  extreme  southern  end  of  the  valley,  in  Kern  County, 

is  100  feet  higher.)    Several  streams  from  the  Sierra  flow  through  the  plain, 

the  larger  ones  emptying  into  Tulare  Lake.     The  greater  part  of  the  plain 

is  treeless,  but  there  are  large  forests  of  immense  white  oaks  on  the  eastern 

side  of  the  valley.    .There  is  also  a  considerable  amount  of  timber  of  the 
21 -.5 
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same  kind  along  Kings  and  Tule  Rivers.  The  largest  body  is  in  the  delta 
of  the  Kaweah  River.  The  total  area  of  timbered  land  in  the  plain  aggre- 
gates about  400  square  miles,  and  Tulare  County  is  the  only  one  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  well  supplied  in  this  respect.  The  broad  prairie  is  exceed- 
ingly fertile,  and  its  surface  unbroken  by  any  readily  noticeable  elevation 
or  depression.  Near  the  foothills  of  the  Sierra  is  a  belt  of  what  is  termed 
"  hog-wallow  "  land.  These  "  hog-wallows  "  are  little  round  knolls,  ranging 
from  a  few  inches  to  3  or  4  feet  in  height,  averaging  1  to  2  feet  and  vary- 
ing in  diameter  from  15  to  50  feet.  Here  and  there  through  the  valley 
winds  a  dry  slough,  that  was  at  one  time  the  bed  of  a  stream,  the  course  of 
which  has  been  changed  to  some  other  channel;  but  other  than  these,  few 
irregularities  of  any  kind  are  to  be  seen.  In  a  few  places  subject  to  over- 
flow, or  where  water  is  near  the  surface,  is  a  dense  growth  of  willows;  but 
with  this  single  exception  there  is  no  brush  of  any  kind  to  be  cleared  from 
the  land.  All  of  such  land,  it  may  be  remarked,  was  among  the  first 
settled  upon  and  cultivated.  No  stones  of  any  kind  larger  than  a  small 
pebble  are  mixed  with  the  soils  of  the  valley.  And  when  the  ground  is 
sufficiently  moist  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  plow  from  turning  over 
the  new  land,  which  may  be  cultivated  the  first  year  in  the  same  manner 
as  an  old  farm,  and  with  equal  chances  of  producing  a  good  crop. 

The  Rivers 

And  smaller  streams  that  flow  into  the  valley  are  most  numerous  on  the 
eastern  side,  having  their  watersheds  in  the  Sierra.  The  largest  is  Kings 
River,  ha\'ing  a  drainage  area  in  the  mountainous  portions  of  Fresno  and 
Tulare  Counties  of  1,850  square  miles.  The  other  streams  in  Tulare 
County,  south  of  Kings  River,  are,  in  the  order  named,  Kaweah  River, 
with  catchment  area  of  600  square  miles;  Tule  River,  with  440  square 
miles;  Deer  Creek,  130;  White  River,  65;  Poso  Creek,  278;  and  a  num- 
ber of  smaller  streams,  whose  drainage  areas  are  wholly  within  the  foothill 
region.  The  streams  issuing  from  the  Coast  Range  are  small  and  unim- 
portant, except  immediately  after  a  heavy  fall  of  rain.  The  water  supply 
is  a  matter  of  great  moment  in  a  country  where  it  is  necessary  to  irrigate 
in  order  to  farm,  except  in  years  of  more  than  average  rainfall,  or  in  those 
localities  where  the  ground  is  always  moist.  In  seasons  of  heavy  rainfall 
the  discharge  from  all  these  streams  is  considerable,  those  from  the  Sierra 
carrying  volumes  of  water  late  into  the  season,  that  entitle  them  to  be  called 
rivers,  which  designation,  many  of  them,  in  seasons  when  the  supply  is 
short,  do  not  deserve.  The  periods  of  greatest  discharge  from  these 
streams  from  the  Sierra  are  the  rainy  season,  and  the  early  part  of 
summer,  when  the  warm  sun  melts  the  snow  stored  in  the  mountains  dur- 
ing the  winter.  It  is  during  this  second  period  of  high  water  that  the 
greatest  amount  of  irrigation  is  done.  It  has  also  been  found  advan- 
tageous to  wet  land  in  the  winter  time,  and  when  thoroughly  moistened 
then  it  will  require  no  further  application  of  moisture  by  artificial  means, 
unless  it  is  desired  to  grow  a  second  crop  after  the  grain  has  been  harvested, 
when  it  is  necessary  to  wet  the  land  again.  There  is  a  large  area  of  the 
valley  in  which  artesian  wells  may  be  made  to  furnish  the  needed  water 
for  irrigation.  From  all  sources  the  supply  is  abundant,  and  by  the_  adop- 
tion of  a  perfect  system  for  the  utilization  of  the  water,  all  the  land  in  the 
valley  suitable  for  cultivation  may  be  irrigated. 
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Irrigation. 

In  a  country  where  the  wet  season  occupies  less  than  half  the  year, 
where  the  average  annual  rainfall  is  light,  and  where  the  long  summer  is 
absolutely  rainless — or  so  near  it  that  a  midsummer  shower  is  regarded  as 
a  phenomenon — it  is  necessary  to  irrigate  land  in  order  to  carry  on  farm- 
ing successfully. 

A  number  of  large  canals  convey  water  from  Kings,  Keweah,  and  Tula 
Rivers,  and  Deer  Creek,  a  great  distance  into  the  valley,  from  which  a 
number  of  smaller  distributing  ditches  carry  it  to  all  parts  of  the  irri- 
gated districts  tributary  to  these  streams.  The  total  length  of  all  the  main 
irrigating  canals  in  the  county  aggregates  about  450  miles,  the  largest 
of  which  is  the  76  canal,  which  is  100  feet  wide  on  the  bottom,  4  feet  in 
depth — 5  feet  when  running  full — considerably  larger  than  the  Erie  Canal, 
and  will  irrigate  20,800  acres  of  land  within  24  hours.  It  taps  Kings  River 
in  the  foothills,  and  conveys  the  water  to  a  large  area  between  that  stream 
and  the  Kaweah  River.  Several  other  large  canals  are  taken  from  the 
same  stream.  The  stream  next  in  importance  as  a  source  of  water  supply 
is  the  Kaweah  and  its  branches,  from  which  are  taken  sixteen  canals.  A 
number  of  smaller  ones  are  taken  from  Tule  River  and  Deer  Creek,  and 
the  water  from  all  permits  of  the  successful  cultivation  of  an  immense  area 
of  fertile  land,  that  must  have  otherwise  remained  unproductive.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  wet  the  ground  once  or  twice  in  the  driest  year;  and  by 
irrigating  after  the  grain  has  been  harvested,  barley,  corn,  or  other  late 
crops,  may  be  grown  on  the  same  land,  which  is  thus  made  to  do  double 
duty  in  a  single  year.  After  ground  has  been  irrigated  two  or  three  years, 
thereby  filling  the  substrata  with  moisture,  a  very  small  amount  of  water 
is  needed  thereafter.  Fruit  requires  much  less  than  grain.  The  mean 
discharge  from  all  the  streams  of  this  county  is  about  6,500  cubic  feet  per 
second,  and  it  is  calculated  that  a  stream  furnishing  1  cubic  foot  per  sec- 
ond will  irrigate  160  acres  of  average  land  the  first  year.  Thereafter  the 
same  amount  will  perform  a  greater  duty.  The  various  ways  of  using  the 
water  cannot  be  described  in  a  brief  article  like  the  present.  The  usual 
expense  of  water  for  irrigation  during  a  season  is  from  one  to  two  dollars 
per  acre. 

Artesian  Wells. 

There  is  a  large  section  of  Tulare  County  that  is  not  dependent  upon  the 
streams  for  irrigation,  the  necessary  supply  of  water  being  obtainable  from 
artesian  wells.  The  large  area  of  country  known  as  the  "  artesian  belt,"  in 
which  water  may  be  obtained  by  boring,  is  in  the  western  part  of  the  val- 
ley section  of  the  county,  and  extends  its  full  length  from  north  to  south. 
There  are  several  wells  also  in  the  valley  counties  above  and  below  Tulare. 
The  first  well  was  bored  in  1879,  and  during  the  last  four  years  about  150 
wells  have  been  bored  in  this  county  alone.  This  belt  of  country  lies  east 
of  Tulare  Lake,  and  also  directly  north  and  south  of  that  bodv  of  water. 
Attempts  are  now  being  made  to  secure  artesian  water  on  the  west  side. 
The  full  extent  of  this  area  is  not  known,  but  is  fullv  700  square  miles. 
The  eastern  boundary  of  the  belt  is  not  definitely  determined,  but  it  is 
believed  that  Ijy  approaching  too  near  to  the  foothills  water  will  not  rise  to 
the  surface.  None  of  the.se  wells  have  been  sunk  to  any  great  depth,  how- 
ever, and  perhaps  by  going  deeper  running  water  may  be  obtained.  Most 
of  the  wells  are  shallow.  The  depth  at  which  the  first  water-bearing  stratum 
of  sand  or  gravel  is  penetrated  varies  from  310  to  640  feet,  although  several 
wells  have  been  bored  to  a  depth  of  800  feet,  passing  through  several  of 
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these  strata.  The  deepest  wells  in  the  county  are  north  and  northeast  of 
Tulare  Lake.  The  greatest  number  of  good  wells  are  between  the  towns  of 
Tulare.  Tipton,  and  Aliia  and  the  lake.  The  mean  distance  between  the 
depth  of  the  shallowest  and  dee^Dest  well  is  about  -i^oO  feet,  but  the  greater 
number  are  not  deeper  than  this,  wells  being  most  numerous  in  the  central 
and  southern  part  of  the  county,  where  the  distance  to  water  is  less. 

Tulare  is  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  cereals,  and  in  the  production 
of  wheat  it  l^ads  all  other  counties  in  the  State.  A  considerable  amount 
of  land  is  also  seeded  to  barley  and  Eg^-ptian  corn  every  year.  Other 
grain  crops  are  grown,  but  not  to  any  great  extent.  It  is  difficult  to  make 
an  estimate  of  the  yield  of  grain  in  the  county  this  year,  but  it  will  exceed 
7,0(X>.000  bushels.  The  acreage  is  much  larger  than  any  preN-ious  year. 
and  is  placed  at  450,000  acres.  All  fruits  common  to  semi-tropical  and 
temperate  latitudes  grow  in  some  portion  of  Tulare  County,  and  many  of 
them  ripen  earlier  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  State.  For  several  suc- 
cessive years  Tulare  has  had  the  first  ripe  fruit  in  the  San  Francisco  mar- 
ket. In  orchards  in  the  valleys  they  ripen  two  weeks  earlier  than  in  the 
famous  fruit  regions  of  the  southern  counties,  and  in  the  foothills  a  week 
earlier  than  in  the  valley.  There  is  no  part  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  or  of  the 
continent,  where  a  greater  variety  of  fruits  may  be  grown  successfully.  A 
large  amount  of  fruit  is  shipped  from  Visalia  every  year  to  Arizona,  Xew 
Mexico,  and  to  difierent  parts  of  California,  and  in  "the  near  future  a  larger 
amount  of  dried  and  canned  fruit  will  be  exported  from  the  county.  The 
fruits  that  do  best  in  the  valley  are  stone  fruits,  such  as  the  peach,  necta- 
rine, apricot,  plum,  prune,  etc.  Those  requiring  a  cooler  clime  grow  well 
in  the  mountains.  In  the  lower  foothill  region  is  a  large  area  of  country 
in  which  the  orange,  lemon,  and  lime  grow  to  perfection.  The  first  named 
is  also  grown  in  the  valley,  but  not  to  any  great  extent.  Other  fruits  that 
thrive  and  produce  well  in  Tulare  are  the  almond,  walnut.  Japanese  per- 
simmon, loquat.  chirmoya.  olive,  pomegranate,  etc.  Grapes  particularly 
grow  to  perfection  in  Tulare  County,  and  here  may  be  found  all  of  the 
leading  varieties  of  the  continents  of  America  and  Europe.  The  raisin 
grapes  of  Spain  find  a  climate  here  similar  to  their  own.  and  the  wine 
grapes  of  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  and  of  the  more 
northern  countries  of  Europe  flourish  and  produce  as  well  as  in  the  climes 
from  which  they  were  imported. 

Vine  Groicing 

Is  rapidlv  becoming  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  the  fruit  indus- 
try. In  the  neighboring  County  of  Fresno  are  a  number  of  vineyards  con- 
taining several  hundred  acres  each,  the  product  of  a  portion  of  them  being 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  wine,  of  others  for  making  raisins.  Small 
\'ineyards  of  from  10  to  20  acres  are  numerous,  and  are  mainly  planted  to 
the  leading  raisin  varieties.  In  Tulare  County  the  acreage  of  ^ine  land 
increases  materially  every  year,  and  the  raisins  sent  to  the  San  Francisco 
market  are  pronounced  to  be  equal  to  the  best  Malaga.  Ten  or  20  acres 
of  ^-ines  in  full  bearing  can  be  made  to  return  a  handsome  income  if 
properly  attended,  and  a  vineyard  of  this  size  is  sufficiently  large  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  family.  A*  small  place  well  attended  to,  will  produce 
larger  crops,  of  better  quality,  and  at  less  expense,  than  a  larger  one  that 
requires  the  assistance  of  hired  labor.  A  large  part  of  the  valley  and 
foothill  section  is  well  calculated  for  the  cultivation  of  the  graj^e.  and  the 
climate  is  such  that  they  may  be  cured  to  perfection  in  the  warm  and  dry 
autumn  months.     The  varieties  usually  grown  for  raisins  are  the  Muscat  of 
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Alexandria,  Seedless  Sultana,  Raisin  de  Malaga,  and  Muscatel  Romano. 
All  of  these  grapes  grow  to  perfection  in  Tulare  County,  and  the  reputa- 
tion won  by  the  raisins  of  this  section  of  the  State  is  causing  the  vineyards 
to  grow  rapidly  in  number  and  size.  There  is  opportunity  for  this  industry 
to  expand  indefinitely,  as  there  are  imported  into  the  United  States  from 
Europe  2,000,000  boxes  annually,  whereas  the  product  of  California  will 
not  amount  to  more  than  400.000  boxes  in  1 886,  although  this  amount  is 
much  greater  than  that  produced  in  any  previous  year.  A  great  many 
varieties  of  table  grapes  introduced  from  all  parts  of  Europe  and  America 
are  grown.  For  wine  making,  the  best  varieties  from  all  the  wine  making 
countries  of  the  world  are  planted.  They  are  allowed  to  bear  more  hea\'ily 
than  raisin  grapes,  and  some  kinds  yield  enormously.  It  is  certain  that 
the  products  of  the  \dne3'ard  will,  in  the  near  future,  be  among  the  leading 
exports  of  the  county. 

Transportation. 

Tulare  is  favorably  situated  for  reaching  both  near  and  distant  markets. 
The  main  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  connects  at  Goshen,  near 
the  center  of  the  valley,  with  a  division  of  the  Central  Pacific,  over  which 
the  overland  trains  by  the  Southern  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Pacific  routes  pass 
to  San  Francisco.  At  Lathrop,  near  the  mouth  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
the  Southern  Pacific  connects  with  the  Central  Pacific.  There  are  also  in 
the  county  two  short  lines,  one  extending  west  from  Goshen  to  the  Coast 
Range,  and  another  east  to  Visalia,the  county  seat.  Thus  Tulare  is  in  direct 
communication  with  the  markets  of  California,  of  the  Southern  States 
and  Territories,  and  Mexico,  and  with  the  Middle  States  of  the  Union. 
The  greater  part  of  the  grain  and  other  heavy  freight  is  taken  direct  to  tide 
water  on  San  Francisco  Bay,  over  the  Southern  and  Central  Pacific  Rail- 
roads. Other  roads  are  building  or  projected  to  connect  with  the  main  line 
at  different  points.  One  of  these  will  be  extended  from  the  coast  through 
mountains  west  of  the  valley  (the  Coast  Range)  and  join  the  southern 
di\'ision  of  the  Southern  Pacific  somewhere  in  the  upper  end  of  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  in  Kern  County,  which  adjoins  Tulare.  This  vdW  open 
another  direct  line  to  San  Francisco.  At  least  two  other  railroads  are 
spoken  of  that  will  be  of  great  importance  to  Tulare  County. 

In  the  way  of  building  improvements,  all  parts  of  the  county  have  been 
active.  Visalia,  the  county  seat,  has  added  several  handsome  residences, 
and  some  fine  brick  business  houses.  Tulare  has  had  a  large  number  of 
buildings  erected,  and  is  growing  rapidly.  Traver  has  grown  from  a  village 
to  a  town,  and  is  thri^^ng.  Tipton  is  growing  more  rapidly  than  during 
any  previous  period.  Hanford  also  continues  to  grow,  and  every  section  of 
the  county  has  witnessed  noteworthy  improvement.  No  less  than  twenty 
school  buildings  have  been  erected,  or  enlarged,  at  a  total  cost  of  about 
$60,000,  the  largest  being  an  elegant  brick  structure  in  Tulare,  costing 
$21,000.  Large  grain  warehouses  have  been  erected  in  different  railroad 
towns.  A  planing  mill  has  been  Vjuilt  and  operated  regularly  at  Tulare, 
and  another  sawmill  in  the  mountains.  About  20  miles  of  main  irrigating 
canals  have  been  constructed,  and  100  miles  of  distributing  ditches.  A 
number  of  artesian  wells  in  the  western  and  southern  section  of  the  county 
have  been  bored,  bringing  the  total  number  up  to  about  160.  Tulare  County 
was  never  more  prosperous  and  never  had  a  better  outlook,  and  it  is  confi- 
dently expected  that  the  report  for  1886  will  show  a  great  advance  in  all 
particulars. 

The  population,  from  careful  estimates  based  on  the  number  of  school 
children  (who  have  increased  600  in  number)  is  now  about  17,500,  an  in- 
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crease  of  over  2,000  during  the  twelve  months.  Taxable  propertv.  real  and 
personal,  has  increased  $1,282,442,  the  total  valuation,  exclusive  of  rail- 
roads, now  being  $10,438,991. 

TUOLUMNE. 

Tuolumne  County  is  situated  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Sierra  Xevada 
Range  of  mountains,  between  the  parallels  of  37  degrees  40  minutes  and 
38  degrees  20  minutes.  A  line  drawn  due  east  from  San  Francisco  would 
cross  the  southernmost  limit  of  that  county,  and  is  distant  from  that  city 
150  miles;  means  of  conveyance,  3  miles  by  steamer,  119  by  rail,  and 
28  b}'  stage.  Tuolumne,  strictly  speaking,  is  a  mountain  county.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Alpine,  east  by  Mono  County,  south  by  Mariposa 
County,  and  west  by  Stanislaus  and  Calaveras  Counties.  Its  established 
boundary  lines  are  of  such  varied  angles,  and  so  great  a  divergence  from 
the  four  cardinal  points,  that  the  territory  it  embraces  takes  the  form  of 
an  irregular  polygon.  Tracing  its  boundary  lines,  commencing  with  the 
eastern,  at  Mt.  Lydell,  it  traverses  the  crest  of  the  Sierra  Mountains  to 
Castle  Peak,  a  distance  of  40  miles;  thence  the  northern  boundary  line, 
west  54  miles,  to  the  north  tributary  of  the  Stanislaus  River;  thence  its 
western  line,  50  miles  south,  following  the  course  of  that  stream  to  its 
junction  "with  the  main,  and  the  main  to  a  point  5  miles  above  Knight's 
Ferry;  thence  southerly  20  miles,  to  the  Tuolumne  River.  Lea^•ing  this 
point  its  southern  boundary  corresponds  nearly  with  the  thirty-seventh 
parallel  a  distance  of  60  miles  east,  though  very  irregular:  thence  in  a 
southeasterly  direction,  25  miles,  to  the  place  of  beginning,  which  forms  an 
arm  extending  south  20  miles,  var^-ing  in  width  from  8  to  10  miles.  The 
county  has  an  area  of  about  2,000  square  miles. 

The  character  of  the  soil  may  be  understood  to  be  hilly  and  mountain- 
ous on  the  whole,  which  renders  a  variety  of  scenery,  the  picturesqueness 
of  which  opens  up  a  broad  field  for  the  admirers  of  the  grand  and  sublime. 
The  soil  on  the  hillsides,  mountain  slopes,  and  the  parallel  chains  of  small 
valleys  along  the  many  watercourses  throughout  the  county,  is  very  pro- 
ductive. The  valleys,  particularly,  produce  a  luxuriant  growth  of  nutri- 
tious native  grasses,  and,  together  with  the  rich  verdure  of  the  gentle  slopes 
and  table  lands,  furnishes  pasturage  during  the  summer  and  fall  months 
for  150,000  head  of  migratory  stock — horned  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses — 
which  are  driven  from  the  lower  or  valley  counties.  This  advantage,  with 
many  equally  as  promising,  and  the  salubriousness  of  the  climate,  renders 
every  condition  favorable  to  those  who  seek  permanent  homes  in  the 
interior.  The  temperature  is  quite  equable,  considering  the  geographical 
bearings  of  the  county,  never  falling  below  20  degrees,  excepting  in  the 
more  elevated  portions,  or  rising  above  95  degrees  F.,  unless  exceptional 
seasons.  Mining  may  be  said  to  be  the  predominating  interest,  though 
many  other  enterprises  are  gradually  springing  up,  a  number  of  which  bid 
fair  at  no  distant  day  to  assume  gigantic  proportions,  such  as  the  timber- 
ing, fruit,  and  marble  interests.  Slate  exists  in  unlimited  quantities, 
which  is  quite  extensively  used  for  building  purposes,  flagstones,  etc. 
There  are  a  number  of  plumbago  mines  in  process  of  development. 

Fruit  and  Farming. 

Fruit  raising,  to  which  the  soil  is  admirably  adapted,  is  one  of  the  grow- 
ing interests  of  the  county.  Semi-tropical  fruits  of  every  variety  and  "vines 
are  cultivated,  which  ^-iel'd  abundance  of  highly  flavored  fruit.  The  almond 
and  walnut  are  quite  extensively  cultivated,  and  with  encouraging  results. 
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Among  the  vines  the  muscat  or  raisin  grape  is  coming  into  favor  with  our 
viniculturists.  They  yield  largely,  and  the  fruit  is  of  an  extraordinary 
size.  This  branch  of  industry,  the  raising  of  fruit,  will  at  no  distant  day 
stand  first  of  the  productions  of  the  soil.  There  is  a  diversified  system  of 
farming  carried  on,  which  in  every  particular  proves  profitable.  There 
being  but  a  small  part  of  the  arable  lands  under  cultivation,  the  farm  pro- 
ducts, therefore,  are  equal  only  to  the  demand  for  home  consumption. 

Forest  and  Lumbering  Interests. 

The  timber  belt  of  the  Sierras  is  about  centrally  located  with  reference 
to  the  east  and  western  boundary  lines  of  the  county,  and  extends  the  en- 
tire breadth — is  consequently  50  miles  in  length  and  25  miles  wide,  of  the 
most  valuable  pine,  fir,  and  cedar  timber,  all  of  which  can  be  made  avail- 
able through  the  V  flume  system  of  transporting  lumber  over  an  uneven 
country.  In  the  western  outskirts  of  this  forest  region  there  are  four  sawmills 
in  operation  during  the  summer  months,  manufacturing  in  the  aggregate 
5,000,000  feet  of  merchantable  lumber.  The  lumbering  interests  may  be 
said  to  not  have  a  commencement,  comparatively  speaking,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  enormity  and  almost  unlimited  extent  of  the  great  natural  re- 
source, which  is  within  the  reach  of  enterprising  capitalists.  The  exports 
of  the  county  are  fruit,  lumber,  and  marble. 

Tuolumne  County,  for  the  last  year  may  be  said  to  have  "  held  its  own." 
A  number  of  people  from  the  Eastern  States  and  different  points  of  this 
coast  have  settled  in  the  county  during  the  year,  and  a  few  old  residents 
removed.  There  is  no  marked  difference  in  population  from  what  it  was 
at  the  time  the  Government  census  was  taken  in  1880.  Then  the  popula- 
tion was  7,800,  now  it  will  probably  exceed  8,000.  The  industries  of  the 
county  consist  principally  of  mining,  agriculture,  and  lumber.  Very  little 
change  is  noticeable,  comparing  the  last  with  the  pre^'ious  year.  As  in  all 
other  sections  of  the  State,  the  past  two  years  here  may  be  noted  as  stagnant 
and  depressed.  Yet,  wdth  all  the  drawbacks,  the  county  has  not  gone 
backward,  but  each  year  brings  with  it  an  increase  in  the  value  of  property. 
The  assessment  roll  for  1885  shows  14,038  more  acres  assessed  than  in 
1884.  The  assessed  value  of  all  kinds  of  property  in  1884  was  $2,378,701; 
in  1885  in  was  $2,436,322;  the  increased  value  was  all  on  real  estate  and 
improvements.  Unlike  most  of  the  mining  counties,  Tuolumne  is  entirely 
free  from  indebtedness  and  has  ample  public  buildings  for  its  requirements 
for  many  years  to  come.  A  fair  extent  of  new  land  was  opened  to  cultiva- 
tion during  the  past  year.  Fruit  growers  and  ^-ineyardists  have  confidence 
in  the  future  and  patiently  M^ait  for  the  present  isolation  from  market  to  be 
overcome  by  better  means  of  transportation. 

The  principal  towns  are  Sonora,  Columbia,  and  Chinese  Camp.  Sonora, 
the  county  seat,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  "Woods  Creek,  in  the  south- 
western part  of  the  county,  8  miles  from  the  west  boundary  line  and  20 
miles  from  the  south  line,  and  is  a  thriving  town  of  1,400  inhabitants.  It 
has  one  foundry,  in  which  boilers,  engines,  and  machinery  for  quartz  and 
sawmills  of  a  first-class  grade  are  manufactured,  supplying,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, the  local  demand;  also,  two  planing  mills,  one  large  fruit  preserving 
and  canning  establishment  in  connection  with  an  "Alden  Drier,"  and  two 
flouring  mills.  In  a  commercial  point  of  view  it  is  making  rapid  strides 
towards  becoming  a  mountain  city  of  considerable  importance.  Its  mines, 
so  far  as  relates  to  placers,  may  be  classed  with  things  of  the  eventful  past, 
though  Sonora  mining  district  was  one  of  the  richest  and  most  prosperous 
mining  camps  of  the  southern  mines.     There  are  a  number  of  quartz  mines 
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in  the  vicinity  in  successful  operation  which  }deld  largely,  paying  good 
dividends  to  the  stockholders,  and  promising  greater  permanency,  as  de- 
velopments made  from  time  to  time  prove. 

Next  in  size  and  commercial  importance  is  the  town  of  Columhia,  4 
miles  north  of  the  county  seat,  which  is  a  prosperous  town  of  1,125  inhab- 
itants. The  town  site  embraces  what  was  originally  the  richest  mining 
camp  of  all  the  southern  mines.  Though  placers  are  rapidly  being  ex- 
hausted, it  still  maintains  place  in  the  list  of  thriving  mining  camps.  The 
yearly  product  of  the  mines  in  the  district  is  of  no  inconsiderable  amount. 
It  forms  the  principal  source  of  revenue,  though  not  entirely  dependent  on 
its  mines.  As  it  may  here  be  remarked  that  many  of  the  industrious 
miners  in  later  years  having  turned  their  attention  to  the  opening  out  of 
new  enterprises,  add  greatly  thereby  to  the  maintenance  of  a  floating  cash 
capital  necessary  to  all  the  requirements  of  local  trade. 

Chinese  Camp,  8  miles  southeasterly  from  the  county  seat,  is  a  thrifty 
place  of  about  400  inhabitants,  and  is  centrally  located,  relative  to  the 
placers  embraced  within  the  county.  Its  mining  interest,  in  a  local  sense, 
is  of  but  little  importance  at  this  late  day,  though  in  the  earlier  period  its 
mines  were  quite  extensive  and  extremely  rich,  and  contributed  much  to 
the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  county.  Chinese  Camp,  like  all  the  large 
mining  towns,  has  been  compelled  to  seek  other  channels  as  a  source  of 
revenue  other  than  its  mines,  which  are  in  greater  part  or  wholly  exhausted 
of  their  wealth;  consequently  its  people  are  engaged  in  a  diversified  sys- 
tem of  farming,  fruit  raising,  and  the  production  of  live  stock,  hogs,  cattle, 
etc.,  to  which  every  surrounding  condition  of  climate,  soil,  and  other  advan- 
tages necessary  to  the  success  of  such  enterprises,  is  admirably  adapted. 

Easterly  of  Chinese  Camp,  and  15  miles  from  the  county  seat,  is  Big 
Oak  Flat  and  the  Garote  districts,  which  embraced  in  their  limits  rich  and 
extensive  mines,  which  yielded  immensely  in  early  days.  Farming  has 
become  the  predominating  interest  of  the  people  of  that  section  of  the 
county. 

The  other  towns  and  districts  are:  Big  Oak  Flat,  Jamestown,  Poverty 
Hill,  Soulsby^dlle,  Green  Springs,  Rawhide,  Deer  Flat,  Shaw's  Flat,  Centre 
Creek,  Tuttletown,  Summersville,  Confidence,  Montezuma,  Don  Pedro's 
Bar,  Springfield,  Algerine,  Willow  Springs,  Moccasin  Creek,  Corner,  Sulli- 
van's Creek,  Jacksonville,  Phoenix,  and  Blanket  Creek. 

VENTURA, 

Until  1872,  was  part  of  Santa  Barbara,  by  which  it  is  bounded  on  the 
west,  with  San  Luis  Obispo  and  Kern  on  the  north,  Los  Angeles  on  the 
east,  and  the  Santa  Barbara  Charmel  on  the  south.  It  partakes  largely  of 
the  character  of  its  parent  county,  the  San  Rafael  Range  passing  through 
the  northern  portion  of  both,  the  same  channel  washing  the  southern  shores 
of  both,  the  Santa  Inez  Chain  overlooking  the  sea  in  both,  the  mineral 
products,  the  crops,  and  the  climate  being  alike  in  both. 

The  surface  of  the  country  is  much  broken,  the  mountains  in  the  south- 
eastern part  rising  to  the  height  of  5,000  and  6,000  feet.  The  principal 
rivers  are  the  Santa  Clara,  which  rises  in  Los  Angeles  and  runs  through  a 
broad  and  fertile  valley  in  Ventura;  the  Buenaventura,  which  rises  in  the 
San  Rafael  IMountains  and  flows  through  the  countv  seat,  the  Sespe,  Mupa, 
and  San  Antonio  Creeks.  The  Sierra  de  San  Fernando  stretches  across  the 
Los  Angeles  boundary  of  Ventura  with  the  Santa  Susana  Mountains,  still 
more  completely  shutting  ofl"  the  county  of  the  angels.  These  mountains 
are  not  like  some  California  mountains,  however,  bare,  brown  peaks,  but 
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are  covered  with  excellent  feeding  grass,  on  which  thousands  of  sheep  and 
cattle  are  sustained.  Minerals,  too,  are  found  abundantly  in  the  hills,  sul- 
phur, gold,  cinnabar,  gypsum,  potter's  clay,  heading  the  list.  Indeed,  the 
gold  mines  of  Santa  Feliciana  are  reported  to  have  been  the  first  ever 
worked  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  But  the  principal  yield  of  the  county  in  this 
direction  is  that  of  petroleum.  It  has  been  mined  and  bored  for  with  most 
encouraging  prospects,  and,  although  no  Oil  City  has  yet  been  built  up,  it 
would  not  surprise  us  if  all  this  coast  soon  became  the  rival  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania oil  regions.  At  present,  much  attention  is  being  paid  to  petroleum, 
and  many  wells  are  in  successful  operation,  and  the  future  outlook,  at  the 
present,  is  very  promising. 

The  coast  of  Ventura  is  an  unbroken  one,  too  unbroken  for  commercial 
purposes,  no  harbor  or  deep  indentation  being  found  from  Rincon  Point  to 
Point  Meza.  But  in  these  calm,  untroubled  seas,  the  slightest  curve  in  the 
shore  line  is  sufficient  to  make  a  landing,  and  so  numerous  wharves  have 
been  built,  extending  far  into  the  quiet  ocean,  the  principal  of  which  are  at 
Point  Hueneme  and  San  Buenaventura. 

There  are  several  good  stage  roads  in  the  county,  and  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  passes  within  10  miles  of  its  borders.  The  chief  town 
receives  a  daily  mail,  and  is  in  telegraphic  communication  with  the 
metropolis  of  the  State. 

San  Buenaventura,  the  county  seat,  is  built  on  the  site  of  the  old  Mission 
of  the  same  name.  It  lies  on  a  slight  plateau,  at  the  embouchure  of  the 
Ventura  River.  The  country,  at  the  back,  rises  gradually,  and  the  ocean, 
in  front,  curves  slightly  inward  and  makes  the  nearest  approach  to  a  har- 
bor the  county  possesses.  The  climate  resembles  that  of  Santa  Barbara, 
which  means  that  it  is  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  world.  It  is  the  perfec- 
tion of  equability,  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  never  being  felt.  Flowers 
and  fruit  of  all  varieties  grow  profusely  in  the  open  air,  from  those  of  a 
moderate  clime  to  the  gaudy  blossoms  of  the  tropics.  These  add  to  the 
beauty  of  the  place,  which  is  further  enhanced  by  the  Ventura  Avenue,  a 
shaded  drive  of  3  miles  long.  The  Santa  Ana  Water  Company  supplies 
the  town  with  water  in  such  abundance  that  it  is  used  as  a  motive  power 
for  machinery.  The  county  buildings  are  fine,  and  the  public  schools  and 
churches  are  capital  specimens  of  solid  architecture. 

It  is  a  place  of  several  manufacturing  and  industrial  enterprises,  chief 
among  which  are  rock  soap,  mining,  coal  oil  refining,  grist  and  planing 
mills.  It  is  quite  a  resort  for  tourists.  Its  climate  is  unsurpassed,  and  its 
healthfulness  is  conceded  to  be  remarkable. 

A  writer  in  the  San  Francisco  "Chronicle"  thus  further  describes  the 
country: 

Southern  California  lays  claim  to  being  the  paradise  of  the  Pacific  Coast, 
and  Ventura  County  is  admitted  to  be  its  fairest  portion.  At  the  last 
Mechanics'  Fair  in  San  Francisco  she  carried  off  the  first  honors  for  the 
excellence  of  her  ge'neral  products  and  the  varied  superiority  of  her  north- 
ern and  semi-tropical  fruits. 

The  climate  is  the  finest  to  be  found  anywhere  upon  the  face  of  the 
globe.  Sixty-five  miles  of  seacoast  form  one  boundary  of  this  county, 
embracing  two  good  roadsteads,  yet  the  inland  country  is  remarkably  free 
from  the  sweeping  gales  and  chilling  winds  so  common  in  most  of  the 
coast  counties.  This  exemption  in  favor  of  Ventura  County  can  be 
accounted  for  only  upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  force  and  rawness  of  the 
winds  are,  to  a  great  extent,  broken  and  tempered  by  the  interposing 
islands,  which  lie  but  a  few  miles  seaward,  and  parallel  with  the  shore. 
Ventura  offers  as  good  advantages  to  the  home  seekers  as  can  be  presented 
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by  any  county  in  the  State,  for  the  reason  that,  as  before  stated,  its  cHmate 
is  unexcelled;  its  soil  produces,  and  is  capable  of  producing,  all  products 
peculiar  to  more  northern  climes — such  as  corn,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  potatoes, 
beans,  melons,  as  well  as  fruits  of  every  kind  and  class — besides  these 
thrive  the  orange,  lemon,  lime,  pomegranate,  persimmon,  fig.  olive,  almond, 
walnut,  and  berries  of  almost  every  species. 

Ventura  County  comprises  an  area  of  1.296,000  acres  of  admirably 
diversified  soil.  It  is  the  best  watered  and  timbered  count}'  in  Southern 
California.  There  are  no  uncertain  land  titles  to  inspire  the  purchaser 
with  doubt  and  apprehension,  and  many  of  the  larger  grants,  embracing 
some  of  the  finest  lands  of  the  county,  are  now  offered  for  sale  in  small 
parcels  to  suit  purchasers,  and  on  favorable  terms.  The  county  is  rapidly 
gaining  in  population  and  wealth,  and  the  area  of  cultivated  land  is  gradu- 
ally extending.  Only  32,128  centals  of  wheat  were  exported  in  18S0,  as 
against  93,406  centals  in  1884.  The  n-heat  crop  of  1886  is  not  vet  reported. 
There  were  exported  of  barley  in  1880.  240.816  centals,  and  in  1884,  293,- 
066  centals.  Corn  grows  well  in  this  county,  and  the  ^ield  is  frequently 
enormous.  The  assessment  roll  of  1885  foots  up  a  total  valuation  of  -$4.- 
674.208.  The  climate  is  exceedingly  healthful  and  invigorating,  and  the 
most  equable  on  the  coast.  The  one  thing  needed  in  Ventura  County  is 
a  railroad,  and  when  that  comes  a  boom  is  assured  the  like  of  which  has 
not  been  experienced  in  the  valley  or  on  the  coast  of  California  for  years. 

Goodall,  Perkins  &  Co.'s  steamers  touch  here  regularly,  it  being  308 
miles  by  water  from  San  Francisco.  Inland  communication  is  maintained 
by  staging  50  miles  to  connect  with  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  at  Xew- 
hall,  a  station  9  miles  north  of  San  Fernando  and  208  miles  south  of  San 
Francisco. 

The  trade  of  the  town  consists  in  the  exportation  of  wheat,  fruit,  asphal- 
tum.  petroleum,  and  wool. 

Hueneme  lies  12  miles  southeast  of  San  Buenaventurac.  The  southern 
entrance  to  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel  is  formed  here  by  Point  Conver- 
sion and  Hueneme  and  the  island  of  Anacapa.  "At  the  Point,"  says  a 
writer,  "is  a  singularly  located  and  formed  harbor,  a  deep  submarine  val- 
ley being  close  to  the  shore,  while  the  landing  is  exposed  to  the  winds  and 
waves  of  the  Pacific,  which  fortunately,  are  ever  gentle."'  So  gentle  is  the 
ocean  that  a  wharf  stretches  1.200  feet  into  it.  at  which  the  vessels  and 
steamers  lie  in  safety.  The  productive  soil  of  a  large  stretch  of  coast  con- 
tributes to  the  trade  of  Hueneme.  as  well  as  the  rich  Santa  Clara  River 
Valley,  and  so  important  has  Hueneme  become,  as  a  shipping  point,  that 
a  lighthouse  has  been  put  up  by  the  Government.  Fresh  water  is  obtained 
by  artesian  wells,  bored  witbin  a  short  distance  of  the  sea. 

Nordhoff,  named  after  the  well  known  writer,  is  situated  12  miles  north  of 
San  Buenaventura,  and  30  miles  east  of  Santa  Barbara.  A  fruitful  soil 
and  interesting  scenery  surround  the  little  town,  and  the  celebrated  Ojai 
Springs  lie  but  5  miles  distant. 

The  county  also  claims  the  Islands  of  Anacapa  and  San  Xicholas. 

The  other  towns  are  Briggs.  Mound,  San  Pedro.  Live  Oak.  Santa  Paula, 
Sesipe,  Ojai,  West  Sesipe,  Ocean.  Saticoy,  Pleasant  Valley,  and  Conejo. 

YOLO. 

LWng  north  of  Solano,  west  of  Sacramento,  east  of  Xapa  and  Lake,  and 
south  of  Colusa,  is  the  County  of  Yolo.  As  early  as  1842.  Captain  Wil- 
liam Gordon  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  Cache  Creek,  and  a  few  years  later 
began  to  farm  there  on  a  small  scale.     After  the  gold  discovery  brought  so 
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many  pioneers  to  the  State,  the  valuable  farming  lands  in  Yolo  were  rapidly- 
taken  up,  and  as  years  passed  on  the  county  developed  into  one  of  the 
leading  grain  producing  districts  of  the  State. 

Fruit,  Raisin  Making,  Etc. 

The  soil  is  a  rich  alluvial,  and — notwithstanding  the  persistency  with 
which  yearly  crops  have  been  raised  thereon — it  has  rarely  failed  to  pro- 
duce fairly,  even  in  the  most  untoward  seasons.  Of  late  years  much  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  fruit  growing  and  raisin  making,  in  both  of  which 
branches  of  industry,  Yolo  County  has  made  wonderful  advancement.  In 
the  vicinity  of  Woodland,  Davisville,  and  Winters,  the  soil  has  proved  to 
be  best  suited  to  the  production  of  raisin  grapes  and  the  larger  fruits,  and 
in  these  localities  extensive  orchards  and  vineyards  have  sprung  up.  It 
was  claimed,  some  four  years  ago,  that  the  yield  of  raisins  by  the  Briggs 
vineyard  of  300  acres,  near  Davisville,  brought  not  less  than  $100,000.  In 
the  same  vicinity  are  the  extensive  orchard  and  vineyard  of  the  Oak  Shade 
Fruit  Company,  which  cover  350  acres  and  contain  22,512  trees  and  25,- 
760  vines.  Of  the  fruit  trees,  11,126  are  pear,  5,200  almond,  1,423  apricot, 
2,754  plum,  l,-502  peach,  383  nectarine,  98  black  walnut,  and  26  cherry. 
These  are  now  bearing  trees,  while  a  number  of  younger  trees  have  been 
added  of  late.  This  famous  orchard  is  the  property  of  a  company  com- 
posed of  citizens  of  San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  and  Yolo.  Like  Solano, 
land  in  the  Yolo  orchard  and  vineyard  districts  has  reached  a  very  high 
valuation,  ranging  all  the  way  from  $50  to  $75  for  wheat  land,  to  $300  for 
choice  orchard  or  \dneyard.  Such  high  prices  are,  of  course,  more  or  less 
a  bar  to  settlement  by  persons  of  ordinary  or  small  means,  but  to  those 
having  capital  for  investment  in  profitable  farming  property,  Yolo  County 
offers  excellent  opportunities. 

Other  Industries. 

In  some  parts  of  the  county  irrigation  is  resorted  to  to  a  limited  extent, 
and  the  owners  of  water  privileges  find  their  investments  profitable.  Alfalfa 
is  said  to  be  a  very  productive  crop,  and  one  that  yields  handsome  returns. 
Stock  raising  and  dairying  are  also  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent,  but 
are  being  yearly  encroached  upon  by  agriculture  and  horticulture.  Yolo 
County,  like  Sacramento,  has  a  large  extent  of  tule,  or  marsh  lands,  which 
in  the  course  of  time  will  doubtless  be  reclaimed  and  cultivated. 

As  sufficient  evidence  of  the  prosperity  of  the  county  it  may  be  noted 
that  property  values  have  increased  as  follows:  Real  estate,  $216,639; 
improvements  on  same,  $48,781;  town  lots,  $95,268;  improvements  on 
same,  $110,351;  in  coin,  $331,374;  total  increase  in  value  over  last  year, 
$802,413.  The  assessed  value  of  property  in  this  county  is  $16,768,405,  on 
which  there  are  mortgages  amounting  to  $2,236,767,  or"$51,011  more  than 
last  year,  which  gives  us  a  net  increase  of  $751,402  for  this  season.  Build- 
ing has  been  brisk  the  entire  season,  and  many  substantial  buildings  have 
been  erected  on  town  and  farm  property.  The  increase  of  population  has 
been  comparatively  small,  except  in  Woodland,  which  has  probably 
gained  500  during  the  year. 

Winters,  the  town  next  in  size  to  Woodland,  has  made  considerable 
progress  in  building,  and  has  recently  established  a  bank,  and  no  doubt 
will  soon  put  on  the  garb  of  a  young  city.  It  is  the  present  terminus  of 
the  Vacaville  and  Clear  Lake  Railroad.  Its  natural  resources  and  advan- 
tages are  as  good  as  in  any  part  of  Yolo  County,  and  is  destined  in  a  few 
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years  to  be  quite  a  large  town.  Other  towns  throughout  the  county  are 
showing  signs  of  improvement,  but  do  not  grow  as  rapidly  as  Woodland. 

The  season  of  18S6  promises  to  be  more  prosperous  than  that  of  1885,  a 
larger  area  having  been  sown  than  in  any  previous  season  since  the  settle- 
ment of  Yolo. 

A  correct  idea  of  the  building  and  improvements  made  in  Yolo  County 
for  the  j-ear  1885  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  summary,  kept  and 
furnished  to  the  "  Chronicle  "  by  Gilbert  &  Son,  of  Woodland:  In  the  City 
of  Woodland  the  number  of  frame  buildings  erected  was  105,  value  |246,- 
500;  of  brick,  18,  value  .$81,500;  of  alterations  and  improvements,  21, 
value  $26,300— making  a  total  sum  invested  in  this  way  of  $354,300.  In 
Yolo  County  (outside  of  and  not  including  Woodland)  the  number  of  frame 
buildings  erected  for  the  year  was  67.  value  $134,775:  of  brick.  13.  value 
$62,000 — making  a  total  sum  expended  of  $196,755.  If  10  per  cent  be 
added  to  the  total  sum  expended  in  the  city  and  county,  ^-iz..  $551,075, 
for  buildings  which  did  not  reach  $1,000  in  value,  and  for  minor  improve- 
ments, and  neither  of  which  are  included  in  the  above  calculation,  the 
aggregate  capital  invested  in  that  line  for  the  year  will  be  found  to  be.  as 
nearly  as  possible,  $606,182  50,  gi^'ing  an  increase  over  the  sum  expended 
in  the  preceding  year  of  $251,628. 

Taxable  Wealth  in  1885. 

Keal  estate  and  improvements $16,846,349 

Head  of  cattle.-- - S."^ 

Tons  of  hops - --- 22.000 

Acres  in  wheat 145,000 

Acres  in  barley — 5,000 

IS  umber  of  hogs 17,.345 

Number  of  horses  and  mules 7,240 

Number  of  sheep 41,297 

Acres  in  vines _^2,746 

Gallons  of  wine  made 150,000 

Boxes  of  raisins ..- 15,000 

YUBA. 

Yuba  County  lies  directly  northeast  from  and  adjoins  Sutter  County.  Its 
area  is  617  square  miles,  or  395.000  acres.  It  hes  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Sacramento,  and  embraces  a  considerable  portion  of  the  foothills  on 
the  western  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  These  foothills,  which  were  once 
the  home  of  man}^  thousand  miners,  are  now  being  settled  and  cultivated 
by  agriculturists, "who  find  the  soil  well  suited  to  a  variety  of  crops.  The 
western  portion  of  the  county  lies  in  the  valley  proper,  where  the  land  is  of 
the  most  fertile  character. 

Water  Courses. 

The  Feather  River,  a  na^'igable  stream  for  some  miles  above  Marysville, 
courses  on  the  western  side  of  the  county,  and  Bear  River,  a  turbulent 
mountain  stream,  runs  along  the  lower  line  of  the  county,  both  of  which 
join  the  Sacramento.  The  Yuba,  which  rises  in  the  heart  of  the  Sierra, 
courses  through  the  county  in  a  westerly  direction,  and  joins  the  Feather 
at  the  point  where  the  City^of  ]\Iarys\-ille'is  located.  All  these  streams  have 
tributaries  of  considerable  size,  showing  that  the  water  supply  of  the  county 
is  well  distributed. 
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Climate  and  Temperature. 

Like  other  portions  of  the  Sacramento  Valley,  Yuba  is  blessed  with  a 
climate  that  may,  without  exaggeration,  be  called  "glorious."  While  the 
midsummer  heat  is  often  quite  severe  in  the  daytime  for  brief  spells,  the 
nights  are  always  comfortably  cool.  Flowers  bloom  nearly  every  month  in 
the  year,  while  in  the  same  latitude  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  continent, 
the  winters  are  often  excessively  cold,  and  the  summers  unbearably  hot. 
Statistics  running  back  30  years  show  the  mean  annual  temperature  for 
Yuba  to  be  60  degrees.  For  the  spring  and  summer  months  it  is  50.5  degrees, 
for  the  summer  71.8  degrees,  for  autumn  61.60  degrees,  and  for  winter  49.2 
degrees.  This  average  of  temperature  is  not  excelled  in  any  other  part  of 
the  United  States  or  Europe.  High  winds  or  hurricanes  are  unknown  in 
that  section,  as  indeed  is  the  case  almost  generally  throughout  the  northern 
interior  of  California.  The  advantages  of  climate  of  this  character  over 
that  of  sections  where  the  winters  are  of  five  or  six  months'  duration,  can 
hardly  be  estimated  from  an  economic  point  of  view,  and  are  appreciated 
only  by  those  who  have  experienced  both.  Here  live  stock  require  no  par- 
ticular care  in  winter,  and  the  saving  in  the  one  item  of  fuel  alone  is  an 
important  consideration  to  families.  Outdoor  labor  is  scarcely  interrupted 
throughout  the  entire  year,  which  means  a  great  deal  to  the  class  who 
depend  on  their  labor  alone  for  their  livelihood.  Who  can  say  that  life  is 
not  incomparably  easier  and  more  replete  with  comfort  and  happiness  under 
the  sunny  skies  of  the  Sacramento  Valley  than  in  those  parts  of  the  East 
and  North  where  the  people  are  virtually  housed  for  nearly  one  half  the  year. 

Rainfall. 

The  average  annual  rainfall  for  Yuba  County  is  22  inches.  For  the 
winter  months,  12.1  inches;  for  the  spring  months,  5.15  inches;  for  the 
summer  months,  .15  inch;  and  for  the  autumn  months,  4.6  inches.  The 
lowest  temperature  on  record,  for  Marysville,  is  26  degrees  above  zero,  and 
the  highest — where  the  test  was  fair — 100  degrees. 

Lumber  and  Fuel. 

The  eastern  portion  of  the  county  is  quite  heavily  timbered  with  spruce, 
fir,  and  pine.  The  valley  portion  is  generously  dotted  with  oaks,  while 
the  watercourses  are  bordered  with  a  variety  of  trees  of  smaller  growth. 
Lumber  and  fuel  are  consequently  both  abundant  and  cheap. 

Soil  and  Products. 

Along  the  streams  the  soil  is  of  vegetable  mold.  On  the  higher  plains 
it  contains  sand,  clay,  lime,  iron,  and  various  saline  and  alkaline  matters. 
Fertility  is  not  its  only  claim  upon  the  attention  of  the  agriculturist,  for  it 
possesses  qualities  of  an  enduring  character.  Created  by  long  continued 
washings  from  the  mountains  above,  it  has  great  depth  and  richness.  The 
soil  of  the  foothills  is  different,  and  is  specially  adapted  to  horticulture, 
grape  culture  especially. 

The  products  of  the  soil  embrace  all  the  usual  semi-tropical  grains,  fruits, 
etc.  The  average  yield  of  wheat  is  18  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  of  barley, 
22  bushels.  Apples,  peaches,  pears,  plums,  apricots,  cherries,  nectarines, 
etc.,  are  successfully  grown  in  all  parts  of  the  county,  as  well  as  the  smaller 
fruits  and  berries.     The  orange,  lemon,  olive,  fig,  and  almond  are  grown 
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without  special  care  or  effort,  while  wine,  table,  and  raisin  grapes  of  the 
choicest  varieties  yield  abundantly.  As  high  as  -tT-D  to  $125  profit  per 
acre  has  often  been  realized  from  ^-ineyards  of  Muscat.  Muscatel,  and  other 
choice  varieties.  With  all  these  advantages  and  inducements  for  people  to 
engage  in  fruit  and  grape  culture,  scarcely  more  than  one  eighth  of  the 
land  in  the  county  have  ever  been  cultivated.  Here,  surely,  is  something 
for  the  immigrant  and  the  struggling  farmer  of  the  East  to  reflect  upon. 

StocJc  Raising. 

Considerable  attention  is  also  paid  to  the  breeding  and  raising  of  fine 
horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  in  the  foothill  section  of  Yuba,  for  which  industry 
it  is  well  adapted. 

Building  Material 

Is  as  cheap  in  Yuba  as  anywhere  in  the  interior  of  the  State.  Bricks  are 
made  in  large  quantities,  the  hills  abound  in  lime  quarries,  and  the  local 
forests  and  mills  supply  the  best  of  lumber.  The  roads  throughout  the 
county  are  good,  and  the  rates  of  freighting  by  wagons  very  reasonable. 

Transjyortation. 

The  California  and  Oregon  Railroad  passes  through  the  southwestern 
portion  of  the  county,  on  which  line  there  are  four  depots  within  a  space  of 
25  miles.  The  California  Northern  Railway  runs  from  Marysville  to  Oro- 
^-ille,  Butte  county,  which  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  section  between  these 
points.  It  is  expected  that  this  road  will  ultimately  be  extended  north- 
eastward into  the  Plumas  and  Lassen  country.  The  facilities  for  river 
transportation  are  excellent  and  the  rates  low.  A  line  of  steamers  and 
barges  is  maintained  by  local  capitahsts  between  Marysville  and  Ban  Fran- 
cisco throughout  the  year. 

Local  Lidustries. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  by  manufactories  in  Yuba.  There 
are  foundries  and  machine  shops,  wagon  and  furniture  factories,  one  of  the 
largest  flouring  mills  in  the  State,  etc..  while  the  mercantile  trade  of  the 
City  of  Marysville  amounts  to  some  $10,000,000  per  year.  There  are  several 
banking  houses  in  the  county,  and  the  rates  of  interest  are  as  low  as  any- 
where in  the  State. 

Schools,  Etc. 

The  county  is  well  supplied  with  schools  and  efficient  teachers.  The 
people  of  Yuba — as  of  most  California  communities — take  a  deep  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  public  schools.  The  course  of  study  in  the  Marys\'ille 
schools  embraces  the  fitting  of  pupils  for  the  State  University.  The  .several 
religious  denominations  are  well  represented  throughout  the  county,  Marj'S- 
xiUe  alone  having  seven  church  edifices. 

The  City  of  Marys\'ille  is  situated  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
Feather  River,  and  "has  a  population  of  about  6,000.  The  California  and 
Oregon  Railway  passes  through  the  place,  and  it  is  the  southern  terminus 
of  the  California  Northern  Railway.  It  has.  therefore,  the  best  of  facilities 
for  cheap  and  immediate  transportation.  The  Central  Pacific  Railroad 
Company  built  a  new  passenger  depot  during  the  summer,  which  adds 
materially  to  the  convenience  and  beauty  of  the  locality.  The  levees  about 
the  city  were  strengthened  throughout  their  entire  length,  and  are  now 
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8  feet  above  the  highest  water  mark  ever  known  and  protect  the  city,  it 
is  confidently  believed,  against  any  possible  flood.  In  fact,  the  security  is 
the  cause  of  the  general  improvement  boom,  the  influence  of  which  has 
been  felt  by  all  classes.  Every  available  dwelling  house  in  the  place  is 
occupied,  and  the  demand  is  causing  the  erection  of  many  new  ones,  all  of 
which  are  eagerly  sought  for  by  tenants  and  engaged  before  being  finished. 
The  industries  of  the  place — woolen  mills,  flour  mills,  foundries,  machine 
shops,  planing  mills,  carriage  manufactories,  etc. — are  all  running  with 
full  force  and  much  business  activity.  The  Buckeye  Flouring  Mills  alone 
turn  out  600  barrels  of  flour  daily.  The  pork  packing  establishments  of 
the  place  will  put  up  over  5,000  hogs  this  season.  Marysville  has  two  daily 
papers,  the  "Appeal "  being  one  of  the  oldest  journals  in  the  State. 

Since  the  cessation  of  hydraulic  mining  in  the  county,  attention  is  being 
directed  to  other  and  more  legitimate  channels  of  industry  in  the  mining 
regions.  The  long  neglected  quartz  interests  are  now  pushing  along  with 
vigor.  Four  lodes  are  being  opened  within  a  radius  of  18  miles  of  this  city, 
and  prospecting  is  increasing.  The  lodes  give  promise  of  substantial  and 
permanent  results.  Schemes  are  on  foot  to  \itilize  the  great  water  power 
now  running  to  waste  from  the  hydraulic  mining  canals.  Irrigating  canals 
are  projected  which  when  finished  will  open  up  vast  tracts  of  foothill  lands 
capable  of  raising  the  finest  fruits,  cereals,  and  grasses.  The  success  of  the 
Bonanza  ranch,  in  the  rolling  country  below  Smartsville,  which  was  once 
a  barren  waste,  but  which  is  now  a  veritable  paradise,  made  so  by  irriga- 
tion, has  stimulated  other  and  similar  enterprises,  and  the  result  is  that 
every  foot  of  the  vast  rolling  plain  in  that  locality,  amounting  to  thousands 
of  acres,  has  been  located  and  fenced  and  only  awaits  the  advent  of  the 
proposed  canal  to  be  made  to  blossom  as  the  rose.  The  Northern  Califor- 
nia Immigration  Association,  with  an  auxiliary  branch  in  this  city,  is 
doing  much  toward  the  future  development  of  this  section.  Already  a 
flourishing  colony  exists  in  the  foothills  to  the  north  of  the  cit\^  about  18 
miles.  Large  farmers  are  beginning  to  see  the  advisability  of  dividing 
their  lands  into  smaller  farms.  The  prosperity  of  the  farming  community 
is  proverbial.  All  over  the  face  of  the  country  is  dotted  with  costly  and 
elegant  farm  houses  and  outbuildings,  and  almost  every  farmer  is  pro\dded 
with  carriages  and  fine  teams  for  his  convenience  and  enjoyment.  Within 
the  City  of  Marysville  are  two  large  and  several  minor  hardware  establish- 
ments, where  the  farming  community  obtain  everything  they  need  in  their 
line. 

Camptonville,  a  mining  town,  lies  45  miles  northeast  of  Marysville,  on 
Oregon  Creek,  a  branch  of  the  Middle  Yuba  River.  It  is  on  the  stage  road 
leading  from  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  at  Colfax,  through  Nevada  and 
North  San  Juan  to  Downieville.  It  is  also  connected  by  stage  with  iSIarys- 
ville.  Extensive  gravel  ranges  are  in  the  vicinity,  honeycombed  by  hy- 
draulic mining. 

Smartsville  is  another  mining  town,  18  miles  east  of  Marysville,  on  the 
south  branch  of  the  Yuba  River.  It  is  reached  by  stage  from  Mar3^sville 
and  North  San  Juan.  The  foothills  of  the  Sierras  are  all  around,  most  of 
them  covered  with  a  heavy  deposit  of  auriferous  gravel. 

Wheatland  is  an  agricultural  town  and  prospering.  It  lies  13  miles 
southeast  of  Marysville,  on  the  line  of  the  California  and  Oregon  Railroad, 
39^  miles  from  Sacramento,  and  179  miles  from  San  Francisco.  The  town 
was  laid  out  in  1866  on  the  high  ground  north  of  Bear  River,  in  the  midst 
of  a  fine  farming  district.  It  has  mills,  churches,  and  warehouses,  a  bank, 
school  houses,  a  newspaper,  and,  although  there  is  not  a  mining  ditch  for 
miles,  Wheatland  is  going  ahead. 
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The  other  towns  and  villages  of  Yuba  are:  Bald  Mountain,  Bear  River, 
Brophy's,  Brown's  Valley,  Buckeye,  Clark,  Cordua,  Dobbin's  Ranch,  Eliza- 
beth, Greenville,  Hansonville,  Honcut,  Indian  Ranch,  Junction,  Linda, 
Long  Bar,  Lone  Tree,  McDonald's,  Mill  Creek,  New  York,  Oak  Valley, 
Oregon  House,  Peoria,  Plumas,  Prairie  House,  Reed's,  Rose's  Bar,  Sharon 
Valley,  Strawberry  Valley,  Slate  Range,  Spring  Valley,  Virginia,  and  Yuba. 

Taxable   Wealth  in  1885. 

E,eal  estate  and  improvements - $5,659,345 

Head  of  cattle 7,938 

Head  of  hogs 6,701 

Head  of  horses 4,536 

Head  of  mules 261 

Head  of  sheep -.- 56,674 

Miles  of  water  ditches. 202 

Acres  in  wheat 29,805 

Acres  in  barley - 10,660 

Acres  in  oats  .1. 1,550 

Acres  in  vines 250 

Gallons  of  wine  made - 30,000 

Grapes  sold  for  market,  pounds 180,000 
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CHAPTER    IX. 


INVESTIGATIONS. 


During  the  session  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Legislature  a  resohition  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate,  directing  this  office  to  make  "  an  inquiry  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  laborers  employed  by  the  contractors  on  the  seawall  at 
8an  Francisco." 

Said  direction  was  carried  out,  and  a  full  investigation  had,  which  was 
duly  reported  to  your  Excellency,  the  following  being  a  copy  of  such 
report,  viz.: 

REPORT. 

Office  of  the  California  State  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  ') 

Corner  Geary  and  Dupont  Streets, 
San  Francisco,  February  18,  1886.  \ 

To  his  Excellency  Hon.  George  Stoneman,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia: 

Sir:  During  the  twenty-sixth  session  of  the  California  Legislature  a 
resolution  was  introduced  in  the  Senate,  by  Senator  John  M.  Days,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Capital. 

The  resolution,  and  all  proceedings  had  thereupon  by  the  committee, 
and  the  report,  together  with  the  reconimendation  of  said  committee,  is  as 
follows,  \n[z.: 

Senate  Chamber,         ) 
Sacramento.  March  3,  1885.  f 

Mr.  President:  Your  Committee  on  Labor  and  Capital,  to  whom  was  referred  the  fol- 
lowing resolution : 

"Whereas,  Charges  having  been  made  that  certain  officials  and  contractors  employed 
by  the  State  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners,  and  engaged  in  the  construction  of  the  .sea- 
wall at  San  Francisco,  are  violating  the  eight-hour  law  of  the  State,  intimidating  their 
employes,  and  compelling  them  to  patronize  boarding-houses  in  which  said  contractors 
are  interested,  and  otherwise  setting  the  laws  of  the  State  at  defiance;  also,  that  said  con- 
tractors are  not  executing  their  contracts  as  required  by  their  specifications;  therefore, 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Cajiital  and  Labor  be  and  they  are  hereby  instructed 
to  investigate  these  charges,  and  such  others  as  may  be  preferred  by  the  workingmen  and 
property  owners  against  the  said  seawall  contractors,  and  report  to  this  Senate,  and  for 
this  purpose  said  committee  is  empowered  to  send  for  persons  and  papers. " 

Beg  leave  to  report  that  they  have  heard  the  testimony  of  the  contractor  for  construct- 
ing section  four  of  the  seawall  at  San  Francisco,  in  relation  to  the  matters  therein  con- 
tained. He  states  that  the  workingmen  in  his  employ  are  required  to  render  ten  hours 
service  each  daj' ;  but  as  the  work  is  being  done  under  contract,  and  not  directly  for  the 
State,  he  claims  that  the  eight-hour  law  does  not  apply;  that  he  has  not,  nor  has  any  one 
in  hisemi)loy.  intimidated  workingmen  into  patronizing  any  boarding-house  in  which  he 
is  interested,  and  that,  in  fact,  he  is  not  interested  in  any  boarding-house  where  working- 
men  reside. 

Your  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  an  inquiry  should  be  made  into  the  reason  why 
contracts  are  let  by  the  Board  of  State  Harbor  Conimi.ssioner.s  to  build  the  seawall  by  the 
weight  of  rock  dumned  into  excavations  instead  of  by  measurement;  also,  why  the  work 
22-^ 
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is  not  performed  directlj-  by  the  State  and  the  laborers  employed  by  the  State  Board  of 
Harbor  Commissioners  ;  why,  if  it  is  necessary  to  let  the  work  out  by  contract,  the  consti- 
tutional provisions  of  the  eight-hour  law  are  not  made  a  part  of  the  contract ;  why  employ- 
ment is  not  given  to  citizens  in  preference  to  aliens,  and  the  lowest  prices  paid  anywhere 
to  labor  are  paid  to  the  laborers  engaged  on  State  work. 

Your  committee,  however,  is  further  of  the  opinion  that  any  investigation  herein  must 
take  place  in  San  Francisco,  and,  owing  to  the  shortness  of  a  legislative  session,  it  would 
consume  too  much  of  our  time  from  other  legislative  duties  to  properly  attend  thereto. 
We,  therefore,  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  be  and  he  is  hereby 
requested  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  laborers  employed  by  the  contractors  on 
the  seawall  at  San  Francisco,  with  reference  to  whether  what  is  known  as  the  '"truck" 
system  is  in  vogue  there;  whether  or  not  the  eight-hour  law  (article  twenty,  section  sev- 
enteen. State  Constitution),  applies  to  contracts  let  by  the  State,  and  whether  or  not  such 
laborers  are  interfered  with  in  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise,  and  with  reference  to 
such  other  matters  as  may  affect  them  and  other  laborers  employed  by  the  State  Board  of 
Harbor  Commissioners,  and  all  the  suggestions  set  out  in  this  report,  and  report  the  same 
to  the  Governor  at  as  early  a  date  as  is  consistent  with  a  thorough  investigation  thereof. 

DOUGHERTY,  Chairman. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Days,  the  resolution  was  adopted. 

In  compliance  with  said  resolution  and  report,  a  thorough  and  complete 
investigation  has  been  had,  and  I  herewith  submit  to  you  the  report  of  the 
same,  together  with  such  recommendations  and  suggestions  as  I  have  to 
make  in  relation  thereto. 

The  investigation  was  commenced  on  or  about  the  twentieth  day  of  May, 
1885,  and  continued  from  time  to  time,  and  was  attended  by  ex-Governor 
William  Irwin,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  State  Harbor  Commissioners, 
the  contractors  having  the  contracts  for  building  sections  tive  and  six  of  the 
seawall,  the  employes,  laborers,  and  other  persons  connected  with  the  work, 
and  also  the  property  owners,  whose  property  it  is  alleged  and  claimed  has 
been  impaired  and  damaged  by  the  actions  and  operations  of  the  con- 
tractors while  performing  the  said  work  upon  the  seawall. 

Hon.  John  M.  Days,  a  member  of  the  Senate  at  the  session  in  which  the 
resolution  was  adopted,  attended  the  investigation  and  examined  witnesses, 
as  did  also  representatives  of  the  various  labor  organizations  in  the  State. 
Several  laborers  and  mechanics  were  also  present. 

The  fullest  latitude  of  examination  and  investigation  was  permitted. 

Section  five  of  the  seawall  was  built  and  constructed  under  and  by  virtue 
of  a  contract  dated  the  twentieth  dav  of  February,  A.  D.  1884,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  copy,  viz.: 

CONTRACT. 

Agreement  made  and  entered  into  this  twentieth  day  of  February.  A.  D.  1884,  by  and 
between  the  Board  of  State  Harbor  Commissioners,  party  of  the  first  part,  and  W.  P. 
English,  party  of  the  second  part. 

Witnesseth,  that  the  party  of  the  second  part  hereby  covenants  and  agrees  with  the 
party  of  the  first  part  to  furnish  labor  and  materials  and  to  do  the  following  work,  to  wit  : 
the  construction  of  section  five  of  the  seawall  and  thoroughfare  and  wharf  along  the  water- 
front line  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California. 

The  said  work  to  be  commenced  within  forty-five  (45)  days  from  above  date,  and  the 
embankments  must  be  completed  to  grade  within  twelve  (12)  months  from  above  date; 
all  work  to  be  done  in  a  good  and  workmanlike  manner  to  the  satisfaction  and  under  the 
direction  of  the  Engineer  of  the  Board,  and  in  accordance  with  the  plans  in  the  office  of 
the  Board  and  the  specifications  hereto  annexed,  and  hereby  made  part  of  this  agreement. 
And  the  Board  or  its  Engineers  may  at  any  time  during  the  progress  of  the  work  reject 
any  part  thereof  and  require  conformity  with  such  plans  and  specifications. 

In  case  of  any  differences  as  to  the  intent  and  meaning  of  the  jilans  and  specifications, 
or  as  to  the  character  of  the  materials  or  work,  or  as  to  the  estimates  and  measurements 
of  such  materials,  the  same  shall  be  decided  by  the  Engineer  of  the  Board,  and  his  deci- 
sion shall  be  final. 

The  work  shall  be  done  with  the  least  possible  interference  with  the  use  of  the  adjacent 
slips  and  wharves. 

This  contract  is  not  assignable  without  the  written  consent  of  the  party  of  the  first  pari. 

And  the  party  of  the  first  part  covenants  and  agrees  with  the  party  of  the  second  part 
to  pa  J-  for  the  said  work  by  drafts  drawn  on  the  San  Francisco  Harbor  improvement  Fund, 
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ill  gold  and  silver  coin  of  the  United  States,  in  manner  following,  viz.:  Upon  monthly 
estimates  of  the  value  of  the  materials  used  and  work  performed,  to  the  extent  of  75  per 
cent  of  such  values;  said  estimates  to  be  made  in  writing  by  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the 
Board,  and  the  first  payment  of  25  per  cent  when  the  work  is  completed  and  accepted  by 
the  Board,  at  the  following  rates,  viz.:  The  stone  embankment,  at  fifty-two  (52)  cents  per 
ton  of  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty  (2,240)  pounds;  the  earth  embankment  at 
twenty-nine  (29)  cents  per  cubic  yard  (determined  in  the  vehicle  of  transportation):  the 
wharf  (furnishing  the  materials  and  doing  the  work),  twenty-nine  thousand  ($29,000) 
dollars. 

Subject  to  a  deduction  of  one  hundred  ($100)  dollars  per  day  for  each  and  every  day 
that  the  completion  of  the  embankment  to  grade  is  delayed  beyond  the  twentieth  day  of 
Febnuiry,  A.  D.  1885,  as  liquidated  damages. 

But  no  interest  shall  be  payable  on  any  moneys  to  become  due  under  the  agreement, 
although  the  same  be  not  paid  when  due. 

And  it  is  expressly  stipulated  that  eight  hours  of  labor  shall  be  a  legal  day's  work  under 
this  agreement,  and  all  the  provisions  of  Chapter  X,  Title  VII,  of  the  PoUtical  Code, 
applicable  thereto,  are  to  be  determined  as  incorporated  herein. 

rfo  Chinese  or  Mongolian  labor  shall  be  employed  on  the  work,  under  penalty  of  for- 
feiture of  the  contract  at  the  option  of  the  Commissioners. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  said  Commissioners  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  and  the  offi- 
cial seal  of  the  Board,  attested  by  the  signature  of  their  Secretary,  and  the  party  of  the 
second  part  has  set  his  hand,  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

Signed : 

WILLIAM  IRWIX, 
A.  C.  PAULSELL, 
JOHN  H.  WISE, 

State  Harbor  Commissioners. 

Signed : 

JAS.  C.  L.  WADSWORTH, 

Secretary. 

[seal  harbor  commissioners.] 

Signed : 


Signed : 


GEORGE  STONEMAN, 

Governor  of  California. 
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WASHINGTON  BARTLETT, 
Mayor  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco. 
Signed : 

WM.  D.  ENGLISH. 

BOND. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  we,  Wm.  D.  English,  as  principal,  and  George 
Hearst,  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  and  C.  W.  YoUand,  of  the  City  of  Stockton, 
San  Joaquin  County,  and  J.  C.  Smith,  of  the  City  of  Oakland,  County  of  Alameda,  as  sure- 
ties, are  jointly  and  severally  held  and  firmly  bound  unto  the  Board  of  State  Harbor  Com- 
missioners in  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  ($50,000)  dollars  in  gold  coin  of  the  United  States, 
as  follows,  to  wit: 

The  said  W.  D.  English,  as  principal,  in  the  full  sum  of  fifty  thousand  ($50,000)  dollars, 
jointly  and  severally  with  the  said  sureties,  and  the  said  George  Hearst,  jointly  and  sev- 
erally, in  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  ($20,000)  dollars,  and  the  said  C.  W.  Yolland,  jointly 
and  severally,  in  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  ($20,000)  dollars,  and  the  said  J.  C.  Smith, 
jointly  and  severally,  in  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  ($10,000)  dollars,  for  the  payment  of  which 
sums,  well  and  truly  to  be  made,  we  bind  ourselves,  our  heirs,  executors,  and  adminis- 
trators, jointly  and  severally,  hrmly  by  these  presents. 

Sealed  with' our  seals,  and  dated  "this  twentieth  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1885. 

The  conditions  of  the  foregoing  obligations  are  such,  that,  whereas,  the  above  bounden 
W.  D.  English  has  this  day  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  Board  of  State  Harbor  Com- 
missioners, to  do  and  perform  certain  work,  and  other  matters  and  things,  in  and  about 
the  property  of  the  State  of  California,  in  the  Harbor  of  San  Francisco,  under  the  control 
of  said  Board,  as  will  more  fully  and  particularly  appear,  by  reference  to  said  contract 
and  specifications  attached  thereto,  which  are  hereto  annexed  and  made  part  hereof. 
Now,  therefore,  if  the  said  W.  D.  English  shall,  in  all  things,  well  and  faithfully  perform 
and  complete  said  contract  according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  thereof,  and  to  the 
satisfaction  of  said  Board  of  State  Harbor  Commissioners,  and  turn  the  same  over  to  said 
Board  free  from  all  claims  and  demands,  liens,  or  charges  for  mechanics,  material  men, 
laborers,  or  from  any  other  cause  or  causes  whatsoever,  then  this  obligation  to  become 
null  and  void;  otherwise  to  remain  in  full  force  and  effect. 

Given  under  our  hands  and  seal,  at  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  the  day  and 
date  above  written. 

WM.  D.  ENGLISH.  [seal.] 

GEORGE  HEARST.  [seal.] 

C.  W.  YOLLAND.  [seal.] 

J.  C.  SMITH.  [seal.] 
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Approved  this  twenty-fifth  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1884. 

WILLIAM  IRWIN, 
A.  C.  PAULSELL, 
JOHN  H.  WISE, 

State  Harbor  Commissioners. 
GEORGE  STONEMAN, 

Governor  of  California. 

WASHINGTON  BARTLETT, 
Mayor  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco. 

State  of  California,  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  ss. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  February,  A.  D.  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-fonr, 
before  me,  William  S.  Campbell,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  said  city  and  county,  duly 
commissioned  and  sworn,  personally  appeared  W.  D.  English,  George  Hearst,  Charles  W. 
Yolland,  and  J.  C.  Smith,  known  to  me  to  be  the  persons  named  and  described  in,  and 
whose  names  are  subscribed  to  the  within  instrument,  and  they  severally  acknowledged 
to  me  that  they  executed  the  same. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affixed  my  offiicial  seal,  at  San 
Francisco,  the  day  and  year  in  this  certificate  first  above  written. 

[seal.]  WILLIAM  S.  CAMPBELL, 

Notary  Public. 

SPECIFICATIONS 

For  Section  Five  of  the  Seawall  and  Thoroughfare  and  MTiarf  on  the  Waterfront  of  the  City  and 

County  of  San  Francisco. 

LOCATION   OF   THE   STRUCTURE. 

This  structure  will  be  located  on  the  waterfront  line  of  the  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco,  commencing  at  the  southerly  end  of  Section  4,  and  extending  along  the  said 
waterfront  line  southerly,  with  a  surface  width  of  two  hundred  (200)  feet,  for  a  distance  of 
one  thousand  (1,000)  feet.  This  location  is  definitely  shown  on  sheet  one  of  the  official 
plans ;  these  plans  are  marked 

"  OFFICIAL   PLANS   OF   SECTION    FIVE   OF   THE   SEAWALL   OF   SAN    FRANCISCO,   JANUARY',  1884," 

And  are  hereby  made  part  of  these  specifications,  and  all  alignments,  dimensions,  mate- 
rials, and  other  data  marked  or  described  thereon,  are  deemed  incorporated  herein. 

AVORK   TO    BE   DONE. 

The  work  to  be  done  under  these  specifications  consists  in  furnishing  all  materials  and 
erecting  a  stone  embankment,  an  earth  embankment,  and  a  wharf. 

The  stone  embankment  will  contain  about  216,000  tons  of  stone ;  the  earth  embankment 
about  285,000  cubic  yards  of  broken  stone,  sand,  or  other  suitable  material ;  and  the  wharf 
wiU  contain  501,320  feet  b.  m.  of  timber,  and  802  piles,  together  with  the  requisite  ciuantity 
of  cast-iron  mooring  bits,  wrought-iron  spikes,  bolts,  etc. 

THE   STONE   EMBANKMENT. 

The  stone  embankment  must  be  built  entirely  of  stone  not  subject  to  decomposition  or 
disintegration  by  the  action  of  sea  water  or  air. 

The  slopes  and  dimensions  must  be  as  shown  on  the  plans  heretofore  alluded  to. 

Two  classes  of  stone  will  be  recognized. 

The  first  class  will  include  stone  of  one  or  more  cubic  feet,  in  a  fair  assortment  of  sizes 
between  one  and  four  cubic  feet;  no  objection  will  be  made  to  stone  larger  than  four 
cubic  feet. 

The  second  class  will  include  stone  of  less  than  one  cubic  foot,  in  assorted  sizes ;  but  no 
stone  less  than  ten  pounds  weight  will  be  accepted  at  the  quarry. 

The  Board  will  assume  the  risk  of  breakage  in  transportation.  Only  stone  of  the  first 
class  must  be  used  in  the  construction  of  the  outer  ten  feet  of  the  one  on  one  slope,  and 
in  the  one  on  three  slope,  as  shown  on  the  plans.  On  this  latter  slope  this  stone  must  be 
closely  and  carefully  hand  laid  to  the  depth  of  four  feet,  and  so  that  the  greatest  dimen- 
sion of  each  stone  will  be  at  right  angles  to  the  slope.  Stone  of  either  class  may  be  used 
in  the  body  of  the  stone  embankment.  The  stone  when  not  laid  as  herein  prescribed 
must  be  dumped  from  scows,  cars,  carts,  or  other  vehicle,  as  the  contrator  may  elect. 

EARTH    EMBANKMENT. 

The  earth  embankment  must  be  built  of  sand,  broken  stone,  dry  earth,  gravel,  or  a 
mixture  of  these.  Clay,  mud,  or  other  unsuitable  material,  will  not  be  allowed.  The 
earth  embankment  is  to  be  built  back  of  and  parallel  to  the  stone  embankment,  and  must 
have  the  slopes  and  dimensions  shown  on  the  official  plans.  The  top  of  the  earth  embank- 
ment, to  a  depth  of  two  (2)  feet,  must  consist  of  broken  stone  or  clean  gravel;  the  stone 
must  be  smaller  than  twenty-seven  cubic  inches  each,  and  of  the  same  quality  as  required 
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for  the  stone  embankment.  The  southern  end  of  the  earth  embankment  must  be  pro- 
tected from  wave  action  by  a  layer  of  stone  of  the  second  class.  This  layer  must  extend 
across  the  end  of  the  embankment,  and  be  ten  (10)  feet  thick  on  the  top,  with  the  natural 
slope  of  the  stone.  This  stone  is  to  be  measured  as  earth,  together  with  the  layer  of 
broken  stone. 

The  earth  embankment  is  estimated  by  the  Chief  Engineer  to  require  285,000  cubic 
yards.  The  contractor  must  give  the  Chief  Engineer  every  facility  for  determining  the 
quantity  of  material  used,  and  to  this  end  the  vehicles  used  in  transportation  must  be,  as 
far  as  j^facticable,  of  uniform  size  and  shape,  and  uniformly  filled  ;  and  the  said  Engineer 
will  have  the  authority  to  prescribe  and  enforce  such  regulations  as  may  appear  to  him 
advisable  for  the  proper  measurement  of  the  material. 

The  method  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  material  used  in  the  earth  embankment  sliall 
be  determined  by  the  Chief  Engineer,  under  the  direction  of  the  Board ;  the  Board  reserv- 
ing the  right  of  changing  the  method,  from  time  to  time,  as  thej'  may  see  fit. 

GEXEE.\L   METHOD   OF   CONSTRUCTION. 

The  general  method  of  construction  is  to  be  as  follows  : 

The  space  under  the  stone  embankment  will  be  dredged  to  the  proper  depth  by  the 
Board  of  State  Harbor  Commissioners.  Commencing  at  the  southerly  end  of  Section  4, 
and  proceeding  regularly  southward,  the  stone  must  be  properly  deposited  into  the 
dredged  space.  The  dump  lines,  laid  out  by  the  Chief  Engineer,  niust  be  carefully  fol- 
lowed, and  any  stone  dumjied  beyond  the  easterly  dump  lines  must  be  removed  by  the 
contractor  without  expense  to  the  Board;  and  any  dumped  beyond  the  westerly  or  inner 
dump  line,  will  be  deducted  from  the  stone  embankment  and  classified  as  earth  embank- 
ment. 

In  case  it  is  found  more  convenient  to  the  contractor,  during  the  progress  of  the  work, 
to  cover  up  any  portion  or  portions  of  the  one  on  three  slope,  such  portion  or  portions 
must  be  subsequently  uncovered  to  the  proper  depth,  and  then  hand  laid,  as  heretofore 
prescribed. 

The  stone  embankment  must  be  kept  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty  (250)  feet  in  advance 
of  the  earth  embankment,  and  should  the  Chief  Engineer  find  that  a  greater  distance 
would  be  better,  the  contractor  must  increase  such  distance  as  the  said  Engineer  shall 
direct. 

The  dumping  of  material  for  the  earth  embankment  must  be  done  along  such  lines  and 
to  such  extents  as  the  Chief  Engineer  shall  direct. 

All  work  must  be  done  under  the  supervision,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Chief  Engi- 
neer of  the  Board;  and  all  questions  and  disputes  with  regard  to  the  intent  and  inter- 
pretation of  these  specifications,  and  the  estimates  and  measurements  of  materials  and 
work,  shall  be  referred  to  him,  and  his  decision  thereon  shall  be  final. 

Should  further  detail  or  explanations  be  required,  or  should  exigencies  not  now  defin- 
itely foreseen  arise,  the  contractor  must  apply  in  writing  to  the  Chief  Engineer,  who  must 
give  written  instructions  regarding  such  details  or  exigencies,  which  instructions  must 
be  complied  with  by  the  contractor.  When  the  stone  embankment  settles  it  must  be  at 
once  raised  to  the  proper  grade. 

THE   WHARF. 

The  wharf  will  extend  along  the  front  of  the  rock  embankment  with  a  width  of  sixty 
feet,  and  a  length  of  one  thousand  feet,  as  shown  on  the  official  plans.  All  materials  will 
be  subjected  to  a  rigid  examination,  and  if  defective,  under  size,  or  otherwise  unsuitable, 
will  be  condemned,  and  must  be  immediately  removed  from  the  work. 

M.\TERiAL. — There  will  be  required  for  this  work  802  piles  and  501,320  feet  b.  m.  of  timber. 

Piles. — Standard,  700;  70  feet  long.    Fender.  100;  50  feet  long. 

Bill  of  lumber : 

Caps,  12"xl2"... - 74,400  feet  b.m. 

Sub-caps,  12"xl2" 14.880  feet  b.  m. 

Stringers,  12"xl2" ...6,048  feet  b.  m. 

Stringers,  10"xl2" ...40,000  feet  b.  m. 

Chocks,  8"xl2" 5,204  feet  b.m. 

Curbs,  8"xl0" 5,4H7  feet  b.  m. 

Planking,  4"xl2" 240,000  feet  b.  m. 

Stringers,  4"xl2" ...115,128  feet  b.  m. 

Raising  blocks,  2"xl0" .133  feet  b.  m. 

Total 501,320  feet  b.  m. 

The  diameter  of  the  piles  at  the  larger  end,  clear  of  bark,  must  not  be  less  than  as  fol- 
lows : 

For  standard  piles,  twelve  (12)  inches  ;  for  fender  piles,  fourteen  (14)  inches. 

No  standard  pile  will  be  accepted  tinless  entirely  covered  by  the  bark  after  being  driven, 
and  any  pile  which  nuiy  have  been  injured  in  driving,  so  as  to  impair  the  bearings,  must 
be  drawn  up  and  removed. 

The  standard  piles  must  be  driven  as  shown  on  the  plans,  and  sawed  off  nine  (9)  feet 
eight  (8)  inches  above  the  mean  of  low  water,  as  established  by  the  United  States  (5oast 
Survey,  unless  otherwise  shown  on  the  plans. 

The  fender  piles  must  be  driven  as  shown  on  the  plans;   they  must  be  sized  on  the  out- 
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side  stringer  to  fourteen  (14)  inches,  driven  in  a  true  line,  and  fastened  to  the  outside 
stringers  or  end  caps,  with  screwbolts  thirty-one  inches  long,  one  (1)  inch  in  diameter,  and 
countersunk  two  (2)  inches  into  the  pile. 

TIMBER. 

Caps  must  be  twelve  (12)  inches  square,  and  fastened  to  each  pile  with  driftbolts  twenty- 
two  (22)  inches  long  and  one  (1)  inch  in  diameter.  All  joints  in  the  caps  must  be  secured 
with  two  (2)  wrought  iron  dogs  of  one  inch  round  iron,  thirty-two  (32)  inches  long,  and 
twenty-four  (24)  inches  between  the  jaws.  The  ends  of  each  cap  must  be  bolted  to  the 
piles  as  above  specified,  and  jointed  within  not  more  than  one  (1)  inch  of  the  center  of 
the  pile. 

STRINGERS. 

stringers  must  be  of  the  dimensions  and  in  the  positions  shown  on  the  plans. 

The  outside  stringers  must  be  composed  of  two  (2)  ten  by  twelve  (10x12)  inch  timbers,  in 
pieces  not  less  than  fortv  (40)  feet  in' length,  and  laid  so  as  to  break  joints.  Each  timber 
to  be  bolted  to  each  cap  with  driftbolts  one  (1)  inch  in  diameter  and  twenty-two  (22)  inches 
long,  and  the  two  timbers  must  be  bolted  together  with  screwbolts,  three  fourths  (|)  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  midway  between  each  bent. 

The  inside  stringers  at  the  junction  of  sections  of  planking  must  be  of  ten  by  twelve 
(10x12)  inch  timber,  and  must  be  bolted  to  each  cap  with  one  (1)  inch  bolts  twenty-two 
(22)  inches  long. 

AH  other  inside  stringers  must  be  four  by  twelve  (4x12)  inch  timbers,  placed  at  an  aver- 
age distance  between  centers  of  two  (2)  feet,  and  laid  in  such  lengths  as  to  have  bearings 
on  the  full  width  of  each  cap.  They  must  be  bolted  to  each  cap  with  bolts  five  eighths  (|) 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  headed  and  iDointed. 

PLANKING. 

The  planking  must  be  of  four  by  twelve  (4x12)  inch  timber,  laid  in  two  sections  of 
twenty-eight  (28)  and  thirty-two  (32)  feet  width  respectively,  as  shown  on  the  plans.  Each 
plank'  must  be  spiked  to  every  stringer  under  it  with  one  spike,  and  both  ends  must  be 
fastened  with  two  spikes;  the  spikes  must  be  8"  cut  spikes.  The  planking  when  laid  must 
have  a  uniform  surface,  and  any  irregularity  in  sawing  the  timber  must  be  worked  oif 
from  beneath.  All  joints  must"  be  squared  accurately  and  closely  fitted  and  lined  in  a 
neat  and  workmanlike  manner. 

CHOCKS. 

Chocks  of  eight  by  twelve  (8x12)  inch  timber  must  be  placed  between  all  fender  piles, 
and  let  in  two  (2)  inches  into  each  pile.  They  must  be  fastened  to  the  outside  stringer 
with  one  (1)  inch  driftbolt  twenty  (20)  inches  long,  placed  not  more  than  four  feet  apart. 
Each  short  chock  between  double  fenders  must  be  fastened  with  one  such  bolt. 


Curbs  of  eight  by  ten  (8x10)  inch  timber  must  be  laid  along  the  waterfront  line,  as 
shown  on  the  plans.  They  must  be  raised  by  strips  of  two  by  ten  (2x10)  inch  plank  one 
(1)  foot  long,  placed  ten  (10)  feet  apart,  and  must  be  fastened  down  with  inch  driftbolts 
eighteen  (18)  inches  long,  passing  through  each  strip. 

STRINGERS    FOR   MOORING    BITS. 

The  stringers  for  mooring  bits  must  be  placed  and  fastened  as  shown  on  the  plans,  and 
the  mooring  bits  fastened  thereto,  as  hereinafter  described.  Two  (2)  twelve  by  twelve 
(12x12)  inch  stringers  twelve  (12)  feet  long,  must  be  placed  under  each  bit  and  cross  adja- 
cent caps.  These  stringers  must  be  fastened  to  the  caps  with  four  (4)  one  and  one  half 
(U)  inches  screwbolts;  across  the  ends  of  the  bolts  must  be  placed  wrought  iron  plates 
|"x5"x20";  the  upper  plates  must  be  let  in  flush  with  the  top  of  the  stringers,  and  the  floor- 
ing countersunk  on  the  under  side  to  receive  the  heads  of  the  bolts. 

CONNECTING    LINES  WITH    OLD    WHARVES. 

Sub-caps  must  be  placed  along  the  lines  of  junction  of  the  new  seawall  wharf  with 
Union,  Green,  and  Vallejo  Street  Wharves,  as  shown  on  the  plans. 
All  timber  used  must  be  of  the  best  quality  yellow  fir. 

MOORING    BITS. 

Cast-iron  mooring  bits  of  the  best  quality  of  iron  and  "  smooth  cast"  must  be  furnished 
by  the  contractor,  and  placed  as  shown  on' the  plans.  They  must  stand  on  the  top  of  the 
planking  and  be  bolted  to  the  stringers  with  fonr  (4)  1^-inch  screwbolts;  across  the  end 
of  the  bolts  must  be  placed  two  (2)  wrought-iron  plate  washers  4"x.5"x20".  All  iron  work 
connected  with  the  bits  must  be  painted  with  two  (2)  coats  of  "  red  mineral  paint "  mixed 
with  pure  boiled  linseed  oil,  and  put  on  after  the  iron  has  been  inspected  and  accepted. 

All  screwbolts  provided  for  in  these  specifications  must  have  wrought-iron  washers  of 
.standard  dimensions  at  each  end. 
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CONDITIONS. 

The  contractor  iiiust  commence  the  work  within  forty-live  (45)  days  after  the  award  of 
tlie  contract;  and  the  embankments  must  be  completed  to  grade  within  twelve  (12) 
months  after  the  award  of  the  contract. 

The  contractor  will  be  required  to  pay  to  the  Board  one  hundred  dollars  ($100)  per  day 
for  each  and  every  day  that  the  completion  of  this  work  may  be  delayed  beyond  the  pre- 
scribed time. 

The  contractor  must  abide  by  and  compiy  with  the  obvious  intent  and  meaning  of 
these  specifications,  which  must  be  construed  to  include  all  measures,  materials,  and 
modes  of  work  necessary  to  complete  the  structures  hereui  specified,  in  a  thorough  and 
workmanlike  manner. 

The  contractor  must  not  sublet,  nor  transfer  his  contract,  nor  any  part  of  it,  without 
the  written  consent  of  the  Board. 

The  Board  shall  have  the  right  to  use  all  portions  of  the  embankments,  upon  being 
brought  to  grade,  and  to  use  every  section  of  the  wharf  upon  its  completion,  without 
being  deemed  to  have  accepted  the  same. 

Each  bidder  must  state  in  his  proposal  the  quarry,  or  exact  locality,  from  which  he  will 
obtain  his  rock,  and  must  submit  with  his  proposal  about  a  twenty-five  (25)  pound  speci- 
men of  the  rock  which  he  intends  to  use,  duly  labeled  with  his  name  and  the  locality  from 
which  it  was  obtained;  and  must  be  prepared  to  deliver  stone  in  all  respects  equal  to  the 
specimen  submitted.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Board,  the  stone 
accompanying  any  bid  be  not  suitable  for  the  work,  such  bid  will  be  rejected. 

The  quantity  of  stone  used  in  the  stone  embankment  will  be  determined  by  weight. 

A  ton  is  2,240  pounds.  The  Board  will  erect  the  necessary  scales,  and  the  weighing  will 
be  done  under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  Engineer.  The  contractor  must  give  every  facil- 
itv  for  the  thorough  and  accurate  determination  of  the  quantity  of  stone  used. 

The  wharf  must  be  built  in  sections  as  the  embankments  progress.  The  Chief  Engineer 
will  fix  the  date  of  commencement  and  the  extent  of  each  section. 

If,  from  any  cause,  any  portion  or  portions  of  the  work  be  done  not  in  accordance  with 
these  specifications,  or  without  the  ai)proval  of  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Board,  the  con- 
tractor shall,  at  his  own  expense,  remove  and  properly  rebuild  such  portion  or  portions; 
or  the  Chief  Engineer  may  cause  such  removals,  and  the  work  to  be  properly  done,  and 
deduct  the  cost  of  the  same  from  the  amount  due  the  contractor. 

Xo  Chinese  nor  Mongolian  labor  shall  be  employed  on  the  work,  under  penalty  of  for- 
feiture of  the  contract,  at  the  option  of  the  Board. 

TERMS. 

Each  bidder  must  state  in  his  proposal : 

First— The  price  per  ton,  of  2,240  pounds,  for  which  he  will  furnish  the  stone  required, 
and  place  it  as  required,  by  these  specifications. 

.Second— The  price  per  cubic  yard,  determined  in  the  vehicle  of  transportation,  for  which 
he  will  construct  the  earth  embankment,  as  required  by  these  specifications. 

Third — The  sum  for  which  he  will  furnish  the  materials  and  construct  the  wharf,  as 
required  bv  these  specifications. 

The  bids'  will  be  compared  as  follows:  The  amount  of  stone  required  will  be  taken  at 
21(i,000  tons;  the  amount  of  earth  required  at  285,000  cubic  yards,  as  estimated  by  the 
Chief  Engineer.  The  cost  of  the  stone  embankment  determined  from  the  price  bid  per 
ton;  the  cost  of  the  earth  embankment  determined  from  the  price  bid  per  cubic  yard,  and 
the  cost  of  the  wharf,  in  each  bid  will  be  added  together,  and  the  contract  awarded  to  the 
bidder  whose  aggregate  bid  is  the  least — subject  to  the  right  of  the  Board  to  reject  anj- 
and  all  bids. 

Every  proposal  must  be  accompanied  by  a  certified  check  for  an  amount  equal  to  five 
(5)  percent  of  the  amount  of  such  proposal;  such  check  to  be  made  payable  to  the  order 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  conditioned  that  if  the  proposal  be  accei)ted  and  the  con- 
tract awarded,  and  if  the  bidder  shall  fail  or  neglect  to  execute  the  contract  and  give  the 
bond  required  within  six  (6)  days  after  the  award  shall  have  been  nuide,  in  that  case  the 
sum  mentioned  in  said  check  shall  be  deemed  liquidated  damages  for  such  failure  and 
neglect. 

All  bids  must  be  on  blanks  furnished  bv  the  Board. 

The  contractor  must  give  a  bond  in  the  sum  of  .$50,000,  with  two  or  more  responsible 
sureties,  to  be  approved  by  the  Board  of  State  Harbor  Commissioners,  for  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  the  contract. 

The  Board  reserves  the  right  to  reject  any  and  all  bids. 

.\CCEPTANCE    OF   THE    WORK    .AND    PAYMENTS. 

The  work  will  not  be  accepted  until  the  whole  shall  have  been  completed  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Chief  Engineer,  and  in  accordance  with  these  specifications,  and  the  embank- 
ments maintained  at  the  proper  grade  for  three  (3)  months. 

Payments  will  be  made  by  orders  on  the  State  Controller,  directing  him  to  draw  his 
warrants  for  the  proper  amounts  against  the  San  Francisco  Harbor  Improvement  Fund, 
ijuch  orders  will  be  made  ui>on  monthly  estimates  of  the  value  of  the  materials  used  and 
work  performed,  to  the  extent  of  seventy-five  (75)  per  cent  of  such  values;  the  estimates 
t<j  be  made  by  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Board. 
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T\1ien  completed  in  accordance  with  these  specifications,  and  accepted,  final  payment 
will  be  made  in  the  same  manner. 

MARSDEN  MAXSOX, 
Chief  Engineer  of  the  Board  of  State  Harbor  Commissioners. 
January  16, 1884. 

Chapter  X,  Title  VII,  referred  to  in  said  contract,  can  be  found  in  the 
Pohtical  Code,  at  page  471,  and  is  known  as  Sections  3244  and  3245,  and 
reads  as  follows,  viz.: 

Section  3244.  Eight  hours  of  labor  constitute  a  day's  work,  unless  it  is  otherwise  ex- 
pressly stipulated  by  the  parties  to  a  contract. 

Section  3245.  Eight  hours  constitute  a  legal  day's  work  in  all  cases  where  the  same  is 
performed  under  the  authority  of  any  law  of  this'  State,  or  under  the  direction,  control, 
or  by  the  authority  of  any  officer  of  this  State  acting  in  his  official  capacity,  or  under  the 
direction,  control,  or  by  the  authority  of  any  municipal  corporation  within  this  State,  or 
of  any  officer  thereof  acting  as  such,  and  a  stipulation  to  that  efltect  must  be  made  a  part 
of  all  contracts  to  which  the  State  or  any  municipal  corporation  therein  is  a  party. 

Under  said  contract,  Messrs.  English,  Hackett,  Schuyler,  and  Wagner, 
associated  as  partners  in  said  work,  entered  upon  the  construction  of  the 
section  of  the  seawall  indicated,  and  completed  the  same  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners,  by  whom  the  same  was 
accepted. 

Section  six  of  the  seawall  was  constructed  under  a  similar  contract  as 
that  under  which  section  five  was  constructed,  by  the  San  Francisco  Bridge 
Company,  a  corporation. 

THE    "truck"    system. 

With  respect  to  the  so  called  "  truck  "  sj^stem,  which  is  defined  as  a  "  s^-s- 
tem  whereby  laborers  are  compelled  to  receive  their  pay  in  goods  or  com- 
modities other  than  money,"  or,  as  it  is  charged  in  this  investigation,  "where 
laborers  were  required,  under  penalty  of  discharge,  or  as  a  condition  of 
employment,  to  board  at  some  boarding  house  in  which  the  contractors 
were  interested,  or  from  which  they  received  a  commission  or  some  pecu- 
niary advantage." 

No  evidence  was  ofiered  or  introduced  to  show  that  an}^  such  practice 
was  resorted  to  or  pursued  by  English  tt  Co.,  in  the  construction  of  section 
five  of  the  seawall. 

As  regards  section  six  in  this  respect,  Emanuel  Joseph,  a  foreman  in  the 
employ  of  the  contractor,  the  San  Francisco  Bridge  Company,  in  the  con- 
struction of  said  section  six,  compelled  and  required,  under  penalty  of  dis- 
charge, some  of  the  laborers  and  workmen  in  the  employ  of  said  company 
to  board  at  a  certain  boarding  house  against  the  wishes  of  such  laborers 
and  workmen. 

From  the  e^ddence  I  submit  the  following  extracts,  ^dz.: 

Leo  Gruen,  a  laborer,  says  that  Mr.  Joseph,  the  foreman  of  said  bridge 
company,  told  him  (Gruen)  that  he  had  orders  from  Mr.  Mertens,  a  mem- 
ber of  said  bridge  company,  to  tell  him  to  board  at  one  Kerwin's  boarding 
house;  that  he  (Gruen)  refused  to  comply  with  said  order  and  was  dis- 
charged from  emploj'ment  on  said  work. 

John  D.  Young,  another  laborer,  was  informed  by  said  foreman  Joseph, 
that  if  he  (Young)  did  not  board  at  Kerwin's  boarding  house,  he  would  be 
discharged;  that  these  were  Mr.  Mertens'  orders,  and  for  him  (said  Joseph) 
to  discharge  all  men  who  refused  to  board  at  said  boarding  house:  that  he 
(Y^oung)  refused  to  comply  with  said  order  to  so  board,  and  was  discharged 
from  employment. 

Charles  Wilson,  "a  laborer  and  a  married  man  of  family,"  retired  from 
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the  employment  of  said  bridge  company,  while  at  work  on  section  six  of 
the  seawall,  because  he  did  not  wish  to  comply  with  the  order  of  one  Gray, 
the  managing  foreman  of  said  bridge  company,  which  order  was  for  him 
(said  Wilson)  to  board  at  Kerwin's  boarding  house;  that  at  the  same  time 
there  were  fifty -nine  laborers  on  section  six  of  the  seawall,  working  for 
the  said  bridge  company,  who  boarded  at  Kerwin's  boarding  house,  under 
orders  from  said  Gray. 

John  Burke,  a  laborer  and  a  married  man  of  family,  states  that  when  he 
went  to  work  for  said  l)ridge  company  on  section  six  of  the  seawall,  he 
boarded  at  home  with  his  family,  and  so  stated  to  foreman  Gray  in  reply 
to  a  question.  Gray  then  told  him  that  he  must  board  at  Kerwin's  board- 
ing house  or  quit  work,  and  after  working  three  days,  rather  than  board  at 
said  boarding  house,  he  quit  work. 

Michael  Delancey,  a  laborer  and  a  married  man,  states  that  at  the  time 
he.  commenced  to  work  on  section  six  of  the  seawall  for  said  bridge  com- 
pany, he  boarded  at  home:  that  said  foreman  Gray  told  all  the  men  that 
if  they  did  not  board  at  Kerwin's  boarding  house  they  could  not  work  for 
said  bridge  company  on  section  six  of  the  seawall. 

Emanuel  Joseph,  a  foreman  in  the  employ  of  the  said  bridge  company 
in  the  construction  of  section  six  of  the  seawall,  stated  that  INIr.  Merwins,  a 
member  of  said  company,  told  him  (Joseph)  to  send  all  men  he  employed 
on  said  work,  the  bridge  company,  to  Kerwin's  boarding  house  to  board; 
that  he  discharged  laborers  for  refusing  to  board  at  said  house,  and  he 
told  all  men  that  they  must  board  there  or  be  discharged. 

Foreman  Gray  and  Mr.  Mertens  denied  that  they  ever  ordered  any  of  the 
laborers  in  the  employ  of  said  bridge  company  on  section  six  of  the  sea- 
wall, to  board  at  Kerwin's  house,  and  in  case  they  (the  laborers)  refused  to 
board  at  said  house  they  should  have  to  quit  work.  Foreman  Gray  also 
stated  that  he  did  reqxiest  some  of  the  laborers  to  board  at  Kerwin's  house, 
but  their  refusal  to  do  so  did  not  cause  their  discharge  from  employment. 

I  am  satisfied  beyond  doubt  that  there  were  some  sixty  or  seventy  labor- 
ing men  in  the  emplo}'  of  the  San  Francisco  Bridge  Company,  in  the  con- 
struction of  section  six  of  the  seawall,  that  boarded  at  said  Kerwin's 
boarding  house,  most  of  whom  were  compelled  to  do  so,  and  did  so,  in 
order  to  keep  employment  with  said  bridge  company  on  section  six  of  the 
seawall,  and  that  nearly  all  the  laboring  men  on  said  work  who  refused  to 
board  at  the  said  house  were  immediately  discharged  and  thrown  out  of 
employment  of  said  San  Francisco  Bridge  Company  upon  said  work  on 
section  six  of  the  seawall. 

Some  of  the  men  were  married  men  of  family,  having  their  own  houses 
wherein  they  lived  and  boarded;  and  at  the  same  time,  in  order  to  keep 
employment  in  said  company,  were  forced  to  board  at  the  said  boarding 
house. 

I  am  also  satisfied  that  all  men  who  boarded  at  said  boarding  house 
found  employment  and  were  kept  in  the  employment  of  the  said  bridge 
company,  on  section  six  of  the  seawall. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  so  called  "truck"  system  has  been  in  vogue, 
and  that  a  great  discrimination  has  been  made  between  the  laboring  men 
on  section  six  of  the  seawall  by  the  contractor,  the  San  Francisco  Bridge 
Company,  in  the  execution  of  said  work  under  its  contract  with  the  Board 
of  State  Harbor  Commissioners,  by  allowing  men  to  be  discharged  from 
its  employment  simply  for  refusing  to  board  at  a  certain  boarding  house, 
designated  by  its  foreman  and  managers — this  discrimination  extending 
to  married  men  of  family,  living  at  home,  from  which  they  were  compelled 
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to  leave  in  order  to  get  employment  on  said  work.     All  of  which  I  condemn 
as  an  outrage  and  infamous. 

I  recommend  that  in  the  future,  where  contracts  are  made  for  the  per- 
formance of  any  and  all  kinds  of  public  work,  that  a  special  and  distinct 
clause  be  inserted  in  such  contracts,  strictly  prohibiting  such  practices, 
under  penalties,  thereby  allomng  all  laborers  and  workmen  the  privilege 
of  exercising  their  oAvn  judgment  in  the  selection  of  their  boarding  houses, 
and  the  purchase  of  their  goods  and  wares. 

EXERCISE    OF    THE    ELECTIVE    FRANCHISE. 

I  report  that  there  was  no  foundation  for  any  allegation  or  charge  that 
the  laboring,  or  any  men  employed  by  the  contractors  in  the  work  of  con- 
structing sections  five  and  six  of  the  seawall,  were  interfered  with  in  the 
exercise  of  their  elective  franchise,  or  that  there  was  any  attempt  made  to 
intimidate  or  influence  any  of  them  in  respect  thereto. 

But  as  regards  section  five,  I  find  that  one  of  the  foremen  in  the  employ 
of  the  contractors  of  said  section  five  of  the  seawall,  on  account  of  actions, 
unsatisfactory  to  themselves,  of  ex-Super^'isor  SulHvan.  while  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  threat- 
ened to  use  their  influence  against  ]SIr.  Sullivan  in  his  candidacy  for  a 
reelection. 

The  unsatisfactory  action  of  Mr.  Sullivan  was  his  opposition  to  the  open- 
ing of  certain  streets,  whereby  the  contractors  could  get  rock  and  fillings, 
to  be  used  in  their  work  in  constructing  section  five  of  the  seawall. 

For  this  opposition  said  foreman,  named  Barry,  in  the  employ  of  con- 
tractors English  ct  Co..  threatened  to  use  his  influence  against  Mr.  Sulli- 
van, as  above  stated. 

No  e^ddence  has  been  offered  to  show  that  said  threats  were  put  in  exe- 
cution by  the  contractors,  or  any  one  else. 

EMPLOYMEXT   OF    MOXGOLIANS.    OR    CHINESE. 

In  respect  to  the  emplo}^nent  of  Mongolians,  or  Chinese,  upon  section 
five  of  the  seawall,  I  find  that  Section  3.  Article  XIX,  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  State  of  California,  which  reads  as  follows,  viz.:  '"No  Chinese  shall 
be  employed  on  any  State,  county,  municipal,  or  other  public  work,  except 
in  punishment  for  crime;"  and  also  the  last  clause  in  the  contract  in 
reference  thereto,  has  been  fully  complied  with,  and  that  no  Chinese  or 
Mongolian  labor  was  employed  in  the  work  on  section  five  of  the  seawall. 

In  respect  to  the  employment  of  Chinese  upon  section  six  of  the  seawall, 
I  find  that  the  contractor,  the  San  Francisco  Bridge  Company,  while  quar- 
r}T.ng  its  rock  at  Sheep  Island,  in  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  (which  rock 
was  used  in  the  construction  of  said  section  six),  it  boarded  its  men  at  its 
own  boarding  house,  at  said  island,  at  the  same  time  ha^•ing  the  domestic 
labor  and  work  in  said  boarding  house  performed  and  done  by  Chinese; 
but  no  Chinese  were  employed  directly  upon  the  work. 

THE    EIGHT-HOUR    CLAUSE. 

In  regard  to  the  question  as  to  whether  the  eight-hour  law.  Article  XX, 
Section  17,  of  the  Constitution,  which  reads  as  follows:  "  Eight  hours  shall 
constitute  a  legal  day's  work  on  all  public  works."  applies  to  contracts  let 
and  made  by  the  State.  I  find  that  it  does,  and  applies  to  all  public  work 
of  everv  character  done  for  the  State. 
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This  section  of  the  Constitution,  after  a  thorough  and  exhaustive  debate, 
was  adopted  in  the  Constitutional  (Convention  by  a  vote  of  ninety-nine  ayes 
in  favor  of  it  to  seventeen  noes  against  it,  which  shows  that  it  was  almost 
the  unanimous  act  of  the  Convention  in  adopting  it. 

From  a  perusal  of  the  debates  had  upon  the  question,  while  it  was  under 
consideration  in  the  Convention,  I  am  satisfied  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  people  who  adopted  it,  that  all 
public  work  done  by  or  performed  for  the  State  of  California  should  be  done 
under  said  section,  and  that  eight  hours  should  constitute  a  day's  labor  in 
such  performance,  whether  done  directly  by  the  State  or  by  contract,  and 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  State  Harbor  Commissioners  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  said  section  upon  all  work  in  its  jurisdiction,  not  only  for 
the  reason  that  their  oath  of  office  requires  them  to  "  support  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  the  State,"  but  there  is  an  express  covenant  in  the  con- 
tracts that  "  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  legal  day's  work  under  it,"  etc. 

Yet  the  testimony  shows  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  eight-hour 
clause  was  inserted  in  the  contracts,  signed  by  the  Harbor  Commissioners 
and  contractors,  it  was  violated  by  the  contractors  by  compelling  their  men 
to  work  ten  or  more  hours  a  day,  and  not  enforced  by  the  Commissioners 
in  that  respect. 

This  question  of  the  hours  of  labor  is  undoubtedly  a  very  broad  one, 
upon  which  a  great  deal  may  be  said. 

I  believe,  without  a  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  best  judgment  of  the 
enlightened  men  who  have  studied  this  subject,  is  that  eight  hours  is  a 
legitimate  day's  work. 

I  do  not  now  refer  to  mere  theories,  but  I  here  say  what  the  greatest  pri- 
vate employer  of  labor  that  ever  lived,  who  at  one  time  had  as  many  as 
sixty  thousand  men  in  his  employ,  said. 

He  has  left  behind  him  the  statement  that  the  result  of  his  experience 
was  that  by  working  men  eight  hours  a  day,  more  work  and  better  results 
were  attained  than  if  they  worked  ten  hours  a. day. 

While  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  President  of  the  United  States,  he  shortened 
the  days'  work  in  the  yards  of  the  country  from  twelve  hours  to  ten  hours; 
and  history  tells  us  what  a  disturbance  and  furore  it  was  thought  would  be 
created,  and  how  the  employers  objected  to  it;  still  the  law  went  into  effect, 
and  after  awhile  the  private  employers  followed  the  example  of  this  great- 
est employer — the  country. 

Everything  went  along  all  right,  and  the  employers  were  not  hurt  one 
particle.  They  even  found  that  the  work  was  better  done  than  under  the 
old  system. 

Then  we  come  down  to  a  still  later  period,  in  the  year  1868,  when  the 
hours  of  labor  were  shortened  from  ten  hours  to  eight  hours  a  day. 

I  am  convinced  that  eight  hours  for  a  day's  work  is  the  true  system, 
both  for  the  employer  and  for  the  workmen  who  are  in  his  employment. 

Hon.  Grover  Cleveland,  the  present  Chief  Executive  of  the  United  States, 
in  a  recent  interview  with  Mr.  O'Neill,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Capital  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  present  Congress, 
said : 

1  believe  that  the  law  [meaning  the  eight-hour  lawj  is  a  sound  one  and  a  good  one,  and 
that  it  should  be  enforced  to  the  letter.  I  have  no  information  of  instances  of  its  viola- 
tion or  evasion,  and  if  such  instances  are  presented  to  me,  I  will  see  that  the  abuse  is 
remedied  and  the  full  spirit  of  the  law  is  enforced,  which  I  understand  to  be  to  pav  work- 
men in  Government  employ,  for  eight  hours  work  daily,  what  is  paid  outside  of  (iovern- 
ment  employ  for  a  full  day's  work. 

The  Government  cannot  afford  to  set  the  example  of  non-enforcement  and  non-observ- 
ance of  its  own  enactments. 
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"What  plainer  or  more  explicit  language  can  we  use  than  this  ? 

It  is  also  a  ver^'  remarkable  fact  that  the  views  of  the  workingmen  are 
thoroughly  sustained  by  the  views  of  the  scientific  men  who  have  studied 
the  subject  thoroughly — especially  the  scientific  men  of  England  and 
France — and  they  have  ascertained  and  determined  that  eight  hours  is  a 
proper  day's  work  for  a  workingman. 

Of  course  there  are  two  views  of  this  subject.  One  is  the  view  of  the 
average  employer,  and  that  is  to  get  out  of  his  men  all  the  work  that  he 
can  during  the  working  hours.  The  other  is  a  view  which  a  great  Govern- 
ment should  take  in  dealing  with  the  question:  that  is  to  say.  to  have  the 
workingmen  work  just  so  many  hours  as  will  maintain  his  productive  pow- 
ers to  the  highest  point  and  for  the  longest  average  of  his  life.  In  order  to 
do  this,  let  him  have  eight  hoiu-s  for  rest  and  sleep,  eight  hours  for  recrea- 
tion and  pleasure,  and  eight  for  labor.  This  is  what  is  intended  by  the 
sections  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  hereinbefore  cited. 

The  evidence  before  me  shows  that  the  contractors  in  the  execution  of 
their  contracts,  in  the  construction  of  sections  five  and  six  of  the  seawall, 
knowingly  ignored  and  violated  their  contracts  in  respect  to  the  eight-hour 
law.  and  not^vithstanding  the  clause  to  that  efiect.  refuse  to  allow  their 
men  to  work  eight  hours  for  a  day's  work,  and  compelled  them  to  work 
and  labor  ten  hours  a  day.  upon  said  seawall. 

It  may  be  said  that  there  is  no  penalty  prescribed  by  law  for  a  breach  of 
the  contract  in  that  respect. 

A^'as  it  not  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners  to  see  that 
all  of  the  provisions  of  said  contract  were  carried  out  and  performed? 

Even  could  not  your  Excellency  have  insisted  that  they  be  carried  out — 
especiallv  the  eight-hoiu-s  clause  and  law,  •'  if  information  of  its  violation  or 
evasion  was  presented  to  you  ?" 

"Would  not  your  Excellency  have  done  the  same  as  President  Cleveland 
savs  he  will  do.  if  you  had  any  such  information  ? 

Whv  did  the  Commissioners  take  an  undertaking  and  bond  from  said 
contractors,  the  conditions  of  which  are: 

To  do  and  perform  certain  work  and  other  matters  and  things  in  and  about  the  property 
of  the  State  of  California,  in  the  Harbor  of  San  Francisco,  under  the  control  of  said  Board, 
as  will  more  fullyand  particularly  appear  by  reference  to  said  contract  and  specifications 
attached  thereto. 

This  Board  is  for  the  performance  of  the  work  imder  the  conditions  and 
terms  of  the  contract.  And  as  there  has  been  a  violation  of  the  contracts 
by  the  contractors  in  respect  to  the  eight-hour  clause.  I  respectfully  call 
your  Excellencv's  attention  to  the  same  for  such  action  in  the  matter  as 
vou  mav  deem  necessary  and  proper  for  the  purpose  of  having  an  author- 
itv  for  the  future,  upon  such  kind  of  clauses  in  like  contracts,  as  Section  7 
of  Article  V  of  the  State  Constitution  is.  that  "  the  Governor  shaU  see  that 
all  laws  are  faithfully  executed."  thereby  placing  in  the  hands  of  your 
Excellency  the  power"  and  duty  to  assist  the  laboring  men  of  the  State,  by 
seeing  that  the  eight-hour  law  is  enforced  upon  all  pubUc  work,  and  not 
allowing  rapacious  contractors  and  local  oflicials  of  the  State  to  make  con- 
tracts to  perform  State  or  public  work  with  an  eight-hour  clause  in  it,  and 
under  a  cloak  of  a  decision  of  some  Court,  which  has  no  bearing  on  the 
matter,  claim  that  the  laborer  can  be  compelled  to  labor  more  than  eight 
hours  a  dav. 
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WHY   THE    EIGHT-HOUR   LAW   AND   CLAUSE    IS   NOT    ENFORCED. 

There  are  thousands  of  people  in  our  State  wondering  why  the  constitu- 
tional provision  and  statutes  are  not  enforced,  and  whose  duty  it  is  to  see 
that  they  are  enforced,  and  why  they  are  apparently  dead  letters  in  the 
books. 

I  will  here  give  opinions  from  the  testimony  before  me,  of  several  wit- 
nesses, whose  sworn  duty  as  otticials  of  this  State,  and  personal  agreement 
with  such  othcials,  bound  them  to  see  that  the  eight-hour  law  was  enforced, 
so  far  as  they  were  officially  and  individually  concerned. 

Ex-Governor  Irwin  says  that  he  will  not  admit  that  the  employes  of  the 
State  Harbor  Commissioners  are  subject  to  the  eight-hour  law,  as  they  are 
employed  by  the  month,  at  a  stated  monthly  salary.  So  far  as  the  State 
is  concerned,  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  employes  of  a  contractor,  doing 
State  work,  under  a  contract  for  the  Board  of  State  Harbor  Commissioners, 
work  five,  six,  eight,  or  ten  hours  a  day,  as  the  contractor  has  got  to  do 
certain  M^ork  at  a  stipulated  price. 

Mr.  Hackett,  one  of  the  contractors,  says  that  the  workmen  were  work- 
ing for  his  firm,  and  not  for  the  State,  notwithstanding  the  agreement  to 
have  eight  hours  a  legal  day's  labor  on  said  work. 

Mr.  Schuyler,  also  one  of  the  contractors,  says  that  if  he  chose  to  hire 
men  by  the  hour,  and  work  them  sixteen  or  twenty  hours  a  day,  that  it  is 
nobody's  business,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  public  work,  and  he  agreed  to 
have  eight  hours'  labor  constitute  a  day's  work,  and  it  being  the  law. 

Mr.  English,  also  a  contractor,  says  "  that  the  legal  adviser  of  the  Board 
of  State  Harbor  Commissioners  had  informed  him  that  the  Supreme  Court 
had  decided  in  reference  to  the  eight-hour  clause  in  the  contract,  and  that 
he  had  a  right  to  make  his  own  arrangements  as  to  the  hours  of  labor 
without  any  reference  to  the  provision  in  the  Constitution,  but  if  the  eight- 
hour  clause  had  been  in  the  specifications,  that  he  would  have  bid  for  the 
contract  and  work  accordingly." 

Mr.  Manson,  the  Engineer  of  the  Board  of  State  Harbor  Commissioners, 
says  "that  the  eight-hour  clause  is  merely  a  citation." 

In  the  foregoing  abstracts,  in  speaking  of  themselves,  the  witnesses  use 
the  plural  number,  but  for  convenience  and  harmony  in  this  report  I  use 
the  singular. 

Mr.  Coogan,  the  legal  adviser  of  the  Board,  evades  a  direct  answer  to  a 
question  upon  this  eight-hour  clause  in  the  contract  by  referring  to  the 
cases  of  United  States  vs.  Martin,  94  U.  S.  Reports,  400,  and  Carroll  vs. 
Smith,  38  Cal.  Reports,  325,  as  a  proof  that  the  law  is  a  dead  letter. 

In  the  course  of  my  search  for  authorities  in  support  of  the  action  of  the 
Commissioners  in  not  enforcing  the  law,  I  find  but  two  cases  (those  cited 
by  Mr.  Coogan)  which  have  bearing  upon  it,  and  neither  of  them,  in  my 
opinion,  affects  its  status  as  the  law  of  the  State  of  California. 

The  case  of  United  States  vs.  Martin,  is  an  action  which  Martin  brought 
to  recover  extra  pay  for  overtime.  The  decision  of  the  Court  was  rendered 
by  Justice  Hunt,  and  decided  that  when  a  person  has  agreed  to  labor  twelve 
hours  for  a  certain  sum,  he  cannot  recover  extra  pay  under  the  eight-hour 
law  of  the  United  States,  which  reads  as  follows : 

Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  daj''s  work  for  all  laborers,  workmen,  and  mechanics 
employed  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

The  first  two  sections  of  the  syllabus  to  the  decision  in  this  case  explain 
the  opinion  of  the  Court,  and  read  as  follows: 
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1.  The  Act  of  Congress  of  June  25, 1868,  declaring  that  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a 
day's  work  for  all  laborers,  etc..  *  *  *  is  in  the  nature  of  a  direction  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  its  agents. 

2.  It  is  not  a  contract  between  the  Government  and  its  laborers,  that  eight  hours  shall 
constitute  a  days  work.  It  neither  prevents  the  Government  from  making  agreements 
with  them  by  which  their  labor  may  be  more  or  less  than  eight  hours  a  day.  nor  does  it 
prescribe  the  amount  of  compensation  for  that  or  any  number  of  hours'  labor. 

We  regard  the  statute  chiefly  as  in  the  nature  of  a  direction  from  a  principal  to  his 
agent,  that  eight  hours  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  proper  length  of  time  for  a  day's  labor, 
and  that  his  contracts  shall  be  based  upon  that  theory. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Act  of  Congress,  or  the  United  States  eight- 
hour  \a.v>'.  is  very  different  from  our  California  law.  but  were  it  the  same, 
the  decision  quoted  would  not  support  the  position  assumed  by  the  Board 
of  State  Harbor  Commissioners,  contractors,  and  the  attorney,  as  the  por- 
tion of  that  decision  which  leans  strongest  against  the  eight-hour  law  is  in 
the  following  language,  viz.: 

It  prevents  the  Government  from  making  agreements  with  them  by  which  their  labor 
may  be  more  or  less  than  eight  hours  a  day;  nor  does  it  prescribe  the  amount  of  compen- 
sation for  that  or  any  nitmber  of  hours'  labor. 

Xow  examine  the  law  of  the  State  of  California  in  the  light  of  the 
decision  above  quoted. 

The  Government  of  the  State  of  California  makes  an  agreement,  in  the 
statute  of  Februar}-  21,  1868.  that  all  work  performed  by  any  one  for  the 
State,  and  for  municipalities  of  the  State,  shall  be  eight  hours  for  a  day's 
labor:  and  when  any  work  is  let  out  by  contract,  the  contracting  parties 
must  expressly  agree  to  work  their  men  eight  hours  only  for  a  day's  work. 

By  reference  to  the  case  of  Carroll  vs.  Smith,  the  case  relied  upon  by  the 
Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners,  contractors,  and  attorney,  as  declaring 
this  eight-hour  law  unconstitutional.  I  cannot  find  in  any  portion  of  the 
decision  of  the  Court  where  one  word  is  uttered  against  the  adjudication 
of  the  eight-hour  law  of  February  21.  1868. 

On  the  contrary,  it  distinctly  says  that  contracts  similar  to  those  under 
which  the  seawall  is  constructed,  come  under  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

Perhaps  a  short  statement  of  the  facts  of  that  case  may  be  of  some  bene- 
fit, hence  I  give  it  here,  as  follows: 

Smith  was  the  Street  Superintendent  of  the  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco.  The  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  city  and  county  let  a  contract 
to  Carroll  it  Drew,  to  do  certain  street  work. 

The  Superintendent  of  Streets  prepared  the  contract,  inserting  therein  a 
penalty  of  forfeiture  of  all  pa^nxient  for  a  violation  of  the  eight-hour  clause. 

Drew  refused  to  sign  the  contract  so  prepared,  and  brought  an  action  to 
compel  the  Superintendent  of  Streets  to  prepare  a  contract,  without  having 
the  eight-hour  clause  inserted,  by  leaving  out  the  penalty. 

Judge  Morrison,  now  Chief  Justice  of  the  State,  sustained  the  action  of 
Smith,  the  Superintendent  of  Streets,  and  Drew,  the  contractor,  appealed 
to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Opinions  were  rendered  by  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  appeal — a  major- 
it}^  opinion  reversing  the  lower  Court,  and  a  minority  opinion  sustaining 
the  eight -hour  clause:  Justices  Sawyer.  Rhodes,  and  Sanderson  filing  the 
majority  opinion,  and  Jtistices  Sprague  and  Crockett  filing  the  minority 
or  dissenting  opinion. 

The  following  are  quotations  from  the  opinions  filed  in  the  case.  From 
the  majority  opinion: 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  contract  in  question  is  a  contract  by  the  ''authority"  of  a 
"  municipal  government,"  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act.    *    *    *    If  wages  are  two  dol- 
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lars  a  day,  the  laborer  can  be  reciuired  to  work  only  eight  hours  for  it ;  but  there  is  nothing- 
in  it  wliit'li  prevents  him  from  working  two  hours  more  as  extra  work,  or  as  part  of 
anotlier  day's  work,  and  receiving  fifty  cents  of  extra  i)ay  therefor. 

From  the  minority  or  dissenting  opinion: 

*  *  *  In  the  performance  of  the  work  under  the  contract,  eight  hours  shall  constitute 
a  day's  work,  and  that  in  the  iierformance  of  the  work  required  Ijy  the  contract,  the  c:on- 
tractors  will  not  require,  or  be  a  party  to  any  stipulation  for  a  different  limit  to  the  time 
for  tlie  perforn)ance  of  a  day's  labor.  *  *  *  But  he.  Smith,  had  the  right  mid  it  ivax  his 
duty  to  cunipel  the  contractor  to  stipulate  that  he  would  not  require  any  laborer  by  means 
of  a  contract  with  him  or  otherwise,  to  labor  more  than  eight  hours  per  day. 

The  onl}^  hypothesis  upon  which  to  hase  the  action  of  the  agents  of  the 
Government  in  respect  to  this  eight-hour  law,  is  that  they  consider  the 
Government  and  people  to  be  two  different,  distinct,  and  opposing  forces, 
instead  of  being  one  and  the  same.  That  it  is  better  and  more  economical 
for  the  State  to  pay  and  expend  a  few  dollars  less  for  work  and  labor  per- 
formed by  contract,  even  when  the  contractors  pile  up  fortunes  thereby  and 
the  laborer  is  paid  starvation  wages,  and  is  compelled  and  forced  to  work 
and  labor  day  and  night  in  the  bargain,  in  spite  of  the  express  provisions 
of  the  organic  law  and  statutes  of  the  State,  when,  in  fact,  it  would  be  for 
the  best  interest  of  the  State  and  her  citizens  to  have  all  work  performed 
for  it,  well  done,  decently  paid  for,  and  not  having  the  money  all  go  into 
the  capacious  pockets  of  contractors;  that  respectable  and  living  wages  be 
paid  to  the  laborers,  artisans,  and  mechanics,  in  order  that  they  may 
decently  support  themselves  and  families,  and  not  be  forced  and  compelled 
to  separate  from  their  wives  and  children  to  herd  like  a  band  of  Mongoli- 
ans in  a  city  front  boarding  house,  under  a  penalty  of  losing  employment, 
for  refusing  to  do  so. 

There  is  more  in  this  eight-hour  question  than  the  mere  saving  of  a  few 
paltry  dollars  to  the  State  Treasury  in  the  letting  of  a  contract. 

All  laws  should  be  strictly  enforced,  and  if  found  to  be  injurious,  then 
they  should  be  repealed.  But  as  long  as  they  remain  upon  the  statute 
books,  it  is  a  violation  of  law  and  justice,  and  their  oath,  for  an  executive 
officer  to  treat  them  as  being  null  and  void. 

The  eight-hour  law  is  in  as  full  force  and  effect  this  day  as  it  was  the 
day  on  which  it  became  a  law. 

One  of  the  duties  of  our  State  Government  is,  as  far  as  it  is  able,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  all  of  its  people  can  earn  a  livelihood,  and  be  respectable  and 
decent  law  abiding  citizens,  and  whether  any  of  them  are  compelled, 
through  no  error  or  fault  of  theirs,  to  roam  and  tramp  through  the  country 
as  vagabonds  and  outcasts  upon  the  world. 

This  eight-hour  law  was  enacted  as  a  part  alleviation  of  the  laboring 
classes.  All  good  thinking  and  fair  minded  men,  who  have  studied  our 
system  and  understand  the  immense  power  of  labor-saving  machinery, 
know  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  who 
are  dependent  upon  their  daily  toil  for  a  livelihood,  to  procure  employment. 

Mr.  English,  one  of  the  seawall  contractors,  testified  that  every  day  his 
company  refused  work  to  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  men,  having  nothing 
for  them  to  do.  This  one  item  in  itself  should  be  sufficient  to  compel  the 
enforcement  of  the  eight-hour  law. 

THE    FACTORY  SYSTEM,  OR   LABOR-SAVING    MACHINERY  AND   ITS    EFFECTS  UPON 
THE   LABORING    CLASSES   OF   THE    STATE. 

In  the  State  of  California  in  the  year  1884,  the  work  done  and  per- 
formed by  machinery  equals  at  least  ten  times  the  work  of  hand  labor. 
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It  would  require  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  persons,  work- 
ing by  hand  labor,  to  produce  the  same  results  which  are  now  accomplished 
by  three  millions  of  persons  working  b}"  machinery,  in  the  United  States. 

This  computation  may  be  very  wide  of  the  truth,  but  any  other  is  equally 
startling. 

This  estimate  will  hardly  be  disputed  when  it  is  considered  that  in  spin- 
ning alone,  eleven  hundred  threads  are  spun  by  machinery  now  at  one  time, 
where  one  was  spun  by  hand. 

A  few  facts  such  as  these  ought  to  convince  any  and  all  fair  minded 
men  that  the  normal  day's  work,  in  hours,  should  be  materially  shortened, 
to  give  more  persons  a  chance  of  earning  an  honest  living. 

THE   INJUSTICE   TO   THE    PEOPLE    BY    REASON    OF     THE    NON-ENFORCEMENT   OF 

THE    EIGHT-HOUR   LAW. 

The  non-enforcement  of  the  eight-hour  law  by  the  officials  of  the  State 
of  California,  is  an  injustice  to  the  people  of  the  State. 

If  there  ever  was  a  contract  between  the  people  and  the  political  parties, 
it  was  an  agreement  to  have  enacted  and  enforced  in  good  faith  a  law 
reducing  the  hours  of  labor;  which,  after  a  bitter  contest  and  spirited  agita- 
tion, together  with  a  most  solemn  agreement  of  all  the  parties,  culminated 
in  the  law  of  February,  1868. 

The  events  of  the  several  previous  years,  still  fresh  in  our  minds,  proved 
that  something  had  to  be  done  in  the  interest  of  the  laboring  classes  of  our 
State. 

Daring  the  war  of  the  rebellion  two  millions  of  men  were  taken  from  the 
industries  of  our  country  to  become  destroyers. 

To  supply  these  and  others  with  necessaries,  industries  were  encouraged, 
and  few  idlers  were  to  be  found,  and  the  tramp  was  unknown. 

But,  finally,  the  peace  of  Appomattox  reduced  the  great  demand  for 
laborers,  by  transforming  this  vast  army  of  destroyers  to  producers. 

The  exigencies  of  the  nation  had  caused  a  large  increase  of  labor-sa\'ing 
machinery,  that  employment  could  not  be  furnished  even  to  patriots  who 
had  sacrificed  everything  to  principle  and  the  preservation  of  the  country. 

It  was  then  that  the  leaders  in  the  movement  could  see  no  egress  out  of 
the  dilemma,  only  by  increasing  the  demand  for  labor  by  reducing  the 
normal  work  day  to  eight  hours. 

Through  this  means  they  agreed  that  one  fifth  more  persons  could  receive 
employment  and  earn  an  honest  livelihood,  one  fifth  more  comfort  and  hap- 
piness could  be  given  to  the  people,  and  the  peace  and  stability  of  the 
country  be  enhanced  to  that  degree. 

In  many  of  the  States  eight-hour  leagues  were  organized.  In  1865,  sev- 
eral of  the  trades  inaugurated  the  eight-hour  system,  but  through  the  united 
and  determined  opposition  of  the  employers,  aided  by  others,  the  attempt 
failed. 

It  was  then  determined  to  try  and  enforce  by  legislation  that  which  they 
had  failed  in  b}^  moral  suasion. 

In  the  session  of  the  Legislature  of  our  State  in  the  years  1865  and  1866. 
a  bill  was  passed  in  the  Assembly  by  a  very  large  majority,  but  was  refused 
passage  and  defeated  in  the  Senate,  lacking  two  votes  for  its  passage  in 
that  body. 

Monster  mass  meetings  and  processions  became  and  were  the  order  of  the 
day,  in  condemnation  of  the  defeat  of  the  bill. 

In  the  political  campaign  of  the  year  1867,  both  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  parties  bid  for  the  vote  of  the  eight-hour  men. 
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The  conventions  of  each  of  said  political  parties  inserted  in  their  cam- 
paign platforms  an  "eight-hour  plank." 

The  result  was  that  on  February  21,  1868,  the  eight-hour  men  were  suc- 
cessful, and  an  Act  was  approved  declaring  "that  eight  hours  labor  shall 
constitute  a  day's  work." 

DAMAGES  TO  PRIVATE   PROPERTY    BY  THE  CONTRACTORS  WHILE  CONSTRUCTING 

THE     SEAWALL. 

During  the  investigation  it  was  conclusively  proven  that  several  owners 
of  property  upon  Telegraph  Hill,  in  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco, 
have  been  damaged  to  a  considerable  extent  by  reason  of  blasting  and 
excavating  the  said  hill  by  the  contractors  of  section  five  of  the  seawall, 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  rock  and  fillings  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  seawall  under  said  contract,  that  is  to  say,  section  five. 

That  all  said  property  owners,  in  fear  of  their  lives,  were  driven  from 
their  little  homes  and  firesides  by  the  actions  of  said  contractors,  in  caus- 
ing the  blasting  and  tearing  down  of  said  Telegraph  Hill. 

These  people,  who  have  been  damaged  in  the  loss  of  and  by  injuries  to 
their  property,  were  the  owners  of  the  same,  and  a  majority  of  them  had 
resided  upon  such  property  for  a  period  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  years,  and 
until  they  were  driven  therefrom  by  the  actions  of  the  said  contractors. 

After  a  careful  examination,  I  am  satisfied,  and  so  report,  that  the  fol- 
lowing persons,  property  owners,  have  sustained  damages  in  the  amounts 
set  opposite  to  their  names,  by  reason  of  such  blasting  and  excavating  of 
said  hill  as  aforesaid,  viz.: 

Mrs.  McGregor  Baber : |10,000  00 

Mrs.  Ed.  J.  McArevey 2,500  00 

Tiinothv  Murphv 2,000  00 

Michael  O'Neill .'. 700  00 

Ellen  Burdette.-- .- (iOO  00 

Eliza  Kelleher 4,000  00 

John  Wrixon 1,500  00 

Bern.  Ward 1.700  00 

Eliza  Overon.. .3,000  00 

Bridget  F.  Houston. - 4,000  00 

$30,000  00 

Surely  the  people  should  not  have  been  deprived  of  their  property  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  been.  There  must  be  some  recompense  for 
them.  I  do  not  think  that  it  ever  was  or  now  is  the  intention  of  the 
officials  of  the  State  of  California  to  allow  such  things  to  be  done. 

The  contractors,  Messrs.  English  &  Co.,  claimed  to  have  the  right  to  grade 
certain  streets  on  Telegraph  Hill,  under  a  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors of  said  city  and  county,  dated  May  24,  1884,  and  which  resolution 
is  known  as  No.  17,112.  The  evidence  before  me  shows  that  the  rock  and 
filling  excavated 'by  said  contractors  while  grading  such  streets  under  the 
said  resolution,  was  used  by  them  in  the  construction  of  section  five  of  the 
seawall,  under  their  contract  hereinbefore  set  forth  and  mentioned. 

This  contract,  as  I  said  before,  is  dated  February  20, 1884,  exactly  three 
months  and  four  days  prior  to  the  date  of  the  said  resolution  of  the  Board 
of  Supervisors,  which  authorized  them,  the  said  contractors,  to  grade  cer- 
tain streets  on  Telegraph  Hill. 

Now  if  these  contractors  had  any  right  or  authority  to  take  that  rock  and 
fillings  from  Telegraph  Hill  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  said  section 
five  of  the  seawall,  they  should  have  had  such  right  or  authority,  and  it 
23'^^ 
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was  their  duty  to  so  have,  if  it  was  their  intention  to  take  and  use  said 
rock  and  fillings  for  such  purpose,  prior  to  the  acceptance  of  their  bid  for  the 
contract  to  do  said  work  on  the  seawall,  that  is  to  say,  prior  to  the  twentieth 
day  of  February,  1884,  and  not  after  that  date,  because  here  we  will  look 
and  see  what  the  specifications  attached  to  the  contract  say. 

In  the  specifications,  under  the  head  of  "  Conditions,"  we  find  that  the 
sixth  condition  reads  as  follows,  viz.: 

Each  bidder  must  state  in  his  proposal  the  quarry,  or  exact  locality,  from  which  he  will 
obtain  his  rock,  and  must  submit  with  his  proposal  about  a  twenty-five  pound  specimen 
of  the  rock  which  he  intends  to  use,  duly  labeled  with  his  name  and  the  locality  from 
which  it  was  obtained,  etc. 

Then  it  follows  that  these  contractors  knew  from  whence  they  intended 
to  get  the  rock,  yet  at  that  time  they  had  no  right  or  authority  to  take  the 
same — nor  for  fully  three  months  after  the  date  of  their  contract.  Still,  it 
was  in  the  specifications  that  they  should  have  known,  as  they  claim  that 
everything  in  the  specifications  must  be  carried  out  and  performed;  and 
that  everything  to  be  carried  out  and  performed  under  the  contract  must 
be  in  the  specifications.  Even,  if  in  order  to  do  so,  by  taking  poor  people's 
property,  without  compensation,  driving  and  carting  it  down  to  and  dump- 
ing it  into  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  in  order  to  build  a  seawall  for  the 
State,  although,  as  they  claim,  it  is  not  public  work,  besides  driving  them 
from  their  homes. 

These  property  owners  have  claims  and  rights  in  the  premises,  but  as  it 
is  beyond  my  province  and  duty,  I  do  not  make  any  recommendation  as  to 
the  manner  of  procedure  to  be  pursued  by  them. 

FORMER    INSTANCE    OF   THE   TAKING    OF    PRIVATE    PROPERTY    TO    BE    USED     IN 
THE   CONSTRUCTION   OF   THE    SEAWALL. 

This  is  not  the  first  instance  where  the  seawall  was  constructed  by  the 
taking  of  private  property  for  such  purpose.  Under  an  Act  of  the  Legis- 
lature, dated  March  15,  1878,  it  became  necessary  for  the  purpose  to  use 
private  property  belonging  to  one  Nicholas  Luning  and  others.  An  action 
to  condemn  the  said  private  property  so  required  was  instituted,  and  such 
proceedings  were  had  therein  that  in  March,  1884,  a  final  decree  of  con- 
demnation was  made,  and  the  sum  of  $58,500  was  assessed  as  the  dam- 
ages for  the  taking  of  such  private  property,  and  said  sum  was  paid  by  order 
on  the  Harbor  Improvement  Fund  on  February  12, 1884.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  the  State  had  in  fact  taken  the  land  and  built  the  seawall. 

This  payment  was  made  exactly  eight  days  prior  to  the  date  of  the  con- 
tract under  which  section  five  was  constructed.  Was  not  sufficient  caution 
and  notice  that  the  private  property  of  those  poor  people  should  be  let  alone, 
and  that  some  proper  and  legal  steps  should  have  been  taken  to  condemn 
the  same,  if  it  was  required,  and  remunerate  the  owners  thereof,  instead  of 
doing  what  has  been  done  ? 

The  total  amount  of  damage  to  these  poor  people's  property  amounts  to 
$30,000;  yet  in  the  one  single  case  above  cited  the  assessed  damages 
amounted  to  $58,500,  which  last  named  sum  has  been  fully  paid. 

COST   OF    CONSTRUCTING    SECTIONS   FIVE    AND    SIX. 

The  bid  upon  which  the  contract  was  awarded  for  the  construction  of 
section  five  of  the  seawall  was  $223,970.  The  cost  of  building  it  was 
$169,839  57— the  cost  per  linear  foot  being  $169  84. 
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The  bid  upon  which  the  contract  was  awarded  for  the  construction  of 
section  six  of  the  seawall  was  $123,343.  As  this  section  is  not  yet  com- 
pleted. I  am  unable  to  ascertain  the  cost,  as  the  rock  and  fillings  used  in 
its  construction  are  paid  for  by  the  ton  and  cubic  yard,  the  amount  of 
which  cannot  be  ascertained  until  the  completion  of  the  work. 

CONDITION   OF    THE    LABORING    MEN    EMPLOYED   UPON    THE   WORK. 

The  condition  of  the  laboring  men  on  said  work,  in  a  general  term,  was 
bad.  they  receiving  the  very  lowest  pay  paid  to  laboring  men  in  the  City 
and  County  of  San  Francisco;  that  is  to  say,  they  received  $1  50  to  $1  75 
a  day. 

The  reason  of  this  small  pay  is  that  it  was  work  done  under  a  contract, 
and  contractors  were,  according  to  their  own  testimony,  '•  going  to  make 
something  on  the  work;  or  were  going  to  try  and  get  even,  if  they  did  not 
make  anything." 

The  men  were  not  employed  by  the  day  on  section  six,  but  by  the  hour, 
at  17^  cents  per  hour  for  actual  work. 

All  the  men  were  compelled  to  and  did  work,  on  both  sections  five  and 
six,  in  all  kinds  of  w-eather,  cold,  rain,  or  sunshine;  or,  in  other  words,  all 
the  time  they  lost,  they  were  not  paid  for.    . 

WHY  ALL    PUBLIC  WORK    SHOULD    BE    DONE    DIRECTLY  BY  THE    STATE,  AND   NOT 

BY   CONTRACT. 

As  to  the  question  why  the  work  is  not  performed  directly  by  the  State 
Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners.  I  will  state  that,  in  my  opinion,  this  work 
and  all  work  of  a  public  character,  should  be  done  by  the  State  directly, 
and  under  the  sole  super'sdsion  of  its  officials,  and  not  by  contract. 

In  my  opinion,  these  two  sections — five  and  six — of  the  seawall,  could 
have  been  constructed  just  as  good,  and  for  almost  the  same  money,  by  the 
laborers  of  the  State  directly,  as  they  have  been  by  contractors.  We  have 
a  law  in  our  Code  relative  to  this  question,  viz. : — Section  3233  of  the  Poli- 
tical Code — which  reads  as  follows: 

AH  work  done  upon  the  public  buildings  of  this  State  must  be  done  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  superintendent,  or  State  officer  or  officers  having  charge  of  the  work,  and  all 
labor  employed  on  such  buildings,  whether  skilled  or  unskilled,  must  be  employed  by  the 
day,  and  no  work  upon  any  of  such  buildings  must  be  done  by  contract. 

From  this  section,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  people  of  the  State  of 
California,  represented  in  the  Legislature,  wish  and  desire  that  the  work 
on  the  public  buildings  of  the  State  should  be  done  by  day  labor,  whether 
the  workmen  were  skilled  mechanics  and  artisans  or  the  commonest 
laborers.     Its  language  is  mandatory  and  compulsory  on  that  very  point. 

Then  Avhy  cannot  the  seawall,  and  all  public  work,  be  done  in  the  same 
way.  directly  by  the  State,  and  by  the  day?  Laboring  classes  would  be 
benefited  thereby,  and  the  State  would  be  the  gainer.  The  fact  that  this 
work  has  been  done,  and  that  by  contract,  is  sufficient  evidence  in  itself 
that  there  was  and  would  be  sufficient  money  to  pay  for  the  work  as  it 
progressed,  if  done  directly  by  the  laborers,  in  the  employ  of  the  Board  of 
State  Harbor  Commissioners. 

In  such  a  case,  then,  I  think  that  the  eight-hour  law  would  be  strictly 
enforced,  our  laborers  well  paid  for  their  labor,  their  families  and  homes 
made  more  comfortable,  and  they  would  not  be  driven  and  ordered  to 
Vjoard  at  a  boarding-house  in  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been. 
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Even  if  it  would  have  cost  our  State  a  few  more  dollars  than  what  it  has 
cost,  the  State  nor  the  taxpayers  would  be  no  loser  by  it:  and.  on  the  other 
hand,  its  laboring  men  would  be  benefited  bj'it  and  the  laws  respected  and 
not  violated. 

A    STATE    BUILDING    ERECTED    BY    DAY's   LABOR    DIRECTLY    BY    THE    STATE. 

The  State  Capitol  of  our  State  was  almost  entirely  constructed  by  day's 
labor  directly  by  the  State. 

About  the  only  thing  that  was  done  on  it  by  contract  was  the  roof,  and 
as  one  of  the  witnesses  facetiously,  but  truthfully  remarked:  "It  was  the 
only  faulty  thing  in  the  building,  as  it  leaked." 

Are  not  our  citizens  proud  of  their  Capitol  Ijuilding  which  was  thus  con- 
structed, and  to-day  it  is  not  a  pile  of  ruins  and  brick,  but  is  an  ornament 
and  honor  to  our  State,  to  which  our  citizens  point  with  pride.  The  cost  of 
its  erection  was  paid  directly  to  the  laborers  who  assisted  in  its  erection. 

A  MUNICIPAL   PUBLIC    BUILDING,  NOW  PARTIALLY  COMPLETED,  AND   UNT)ER  THE 

CONTRACT    SYSTEM. 

We  will  look  into  the  history  of  a  municipal  public  building  in  the  City 
and  County  of  San  Francisco,  now  partialh'  erected,  and  under  the  con- 
tract system. 

This  building  was  commenced  about  the  year  J  871,  fifteen  years  ago, 
and  the  Act  providing  for  its  erection  specially  pro^'ided  that  it  should  be 
erected  under  the  contract  system ;  that  it  should  be  erected  at  a  cost  of 
not  to  exceed  $1,500,000  and  the  building  should  be  erected  and  com- 
pleted, and  the  grounds  properly  laid  out  and  inclosed,  within  three  years 
from  the  passage  of  the  Act. 

Instead  of  having  the  building  completed  within  the  three  years  required, 
and  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $1,500,000,  at  this  date,  fifteen  years  after  the 
passage  of  the  Act,  the  building  is  nowhere  near  completed,  and  about 
.$3,700,000  have  been  expended  upon  it:  and  instead  of  being  known  as  the 
New  Cit}^  Hall,  it  is  vulgarly  called  ''  the  great  ruin  of  San  Francisco." 

This  great  length  of  time,  the  uncompleted  building  and  vast  outlay  of 
money,  more  than  double  the  original  amount,  is  the  result  of  the  contract 
system. 

If  the  building  was  provided  to  be  erected  by  day's  labor,  and  not  by  the 
contract  system,  it  would  have  been  completed  long  ago.  at  a  cost  of  less 
than  one  half  of  the  amount  already  expended  upon  it,  and  the  laboring 
men  would  have  derived  great  benefits,  respectable  wages  for  their  labor, 
and  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  would  have  its  New  City  Hall 
fully  completed  and  paid  for. 

COMMENDATIONS   ANT)    ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

I  commend  the  manner  and  method  in  which  the  Board  of  Stat^  Harbor 
Commissioners  caused  the  contractors  to  carry  out  and  perform  all  portions 
of  the  contracts,  excepting  the  eight-hour  clause,  especially  the  method 
and  system  adopted  by  the  Board  for  determining  the  quality  of  rock  and 
fillings,  by  weighing  the  same,  instead  of  measurement  as  formerly. 

This  is  the  first  occasion  in  the  history  of  the  construction  of  the  seawall 
on  which  this  sA'stem  was  practiced,  and  it  was  found  to  be  much  more 
economical  than  any  other  system  previously  practiced,  and  has  resulted 
in  a  large  saving  to  the  State.     And  I  am  also  satisfied  that  the  Board  of 
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State  Harbor  Commissioners,  as  now  constituted,  is  one  of  the  most  efficient 
set  of  officials  that  this  State  has  ever  had;  that  they  have  carefully,  judi- 
ciously, and  honestly  guarded  the  interests  of  the  State  in  the  work  of  con- 
structing sections  five  and  six  of  the  seawall. 

And  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Wadsworth,  the  efficient  Secretary  of  the 
Board,  I  find  an  obliging  and  attentive  gentleman,  lending  his  aid  to  me 
and  furnishing  all  information  and  data,  as  far  as  was  in  his  power,  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  this  investigation. 

RECOMMENDATIONS   FOR    LEGISLATION. 

I  recommend  the  repeal  of  all  laws  whereby  public  work  is  performed 
by  contract,  and  that  all  future  public  work  be  done  under  laws  providing 
for  such  work  to  be  done  by  days'  labor  only. 

I  respectfully  submit  the  following  draft  for  presentation  to  the  next 
Legislature  for  consideration,  viz.: 

"  All  public  work  of  the  State  and  municipalities  shall  be  done  through 
the  legally  constituted  authorities  of  the  State  or  municipalities,  and  shall 
be  performed  by  the  day  at  ruling  rates,  and  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a 
day's  work  upon  the  same." 

This  investigation  was  imposed  upon  me  by  the  law-making  power  of 
the  State. 

I  have  endeavored  to  perform  my  duty  impartially,  faithfully,  earnestly, 
and  fearlessly,  and  in  making  this  report  to  your  Excellency,  I  do  so  with 
the  intention  of  doing  injury  to  none,  but  justice  to  the  citizen  workingmen 
of  the  State  of  California,  who  are  entitled  to  the  sympathy,  support,  and 
protection  of  the  (Commonwealth. 
Very  respectfully, 

JOHN  SUMMERFIELD  ENOS, 
Commissioner  of  the  State  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Inquiry  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  as 
TO  "  The  Condition  of  the  Laborers  Employed  on  the  Seawall 
at  San  Francisco,"  and  Other  Matters  Pertaining  Thereto,  Under 
Senate  Resolution  of  March  3,  1885. 

San  Francisco,  Wednesday,  May  20,  1885. 

In  conformity  to  Senate  resolution  adopted  March  3, 1885,  Commissioner 
of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  John  S.  Enos,  Esq.,  commenced  this  day 
the  investigation  directed  by  said  resolution. 

There  were  present  John  M.  Days,  Esq.,  who  appeared  for  certain  labor 
organizations,  and  the  members  and  Secretary  of  the  Harbor  Commission. 

On  opening  the  session,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics, Mr.  Enos,  said:  "This  examination  is  conducted  by  me  as  Commis- 
sioner of  this  office,  by  virtue  of  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Senate,  a  copy  of 
which  I  attached  to  each  subpoena." 

The  resolution  reads  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  be  and  he  is  hereby 
requested  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  laborers  employed  by  the  contractors  on  the 
seawall  at  San  Francisco,  with  reference  to  whether  what  is  l<no\vn  as  the  "  truck  "system 
is  in  vogue  there;  whether  or  not  the  eight-hour  law  (Art.  20,  Sec.  17,  State  Constitution) 
applies  to  c(jntracts  let  by  the  State,  and  whether  or  not  such  laborers  are  interfered  with 
in  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise,  and  with  reference  to  such  other  matters  as  nuiy 
affect  them  and  other  laborers  em])loyed  by  the  State  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners, 
and  all  the  suggestions  set  out  in  this  "report,  and  report  the  same  to  the  Governor  at  as 
early  a  date  as  is  consistent  with  a  thorough  investigation  thereof. 

DOUGHERTY,  Chairman. 
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The  preamble  reads  as  follows: 


Whebeas,  Charges  having  been  made  that  certain  oflBcials  and  contractors  employed  by 
the  State  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners,  and  engaged  in  the  construction  of  the  sea- 
wall at  San  Francisco,  are  violating  the  eight-hour  law  of  the  State,  intimidating  their 
emploves.  and  compelling  them  to  patronize  boarding  houses  in  which  said  contractors 
are  interested,  and  otherwise  setting  the  laws  of  the  State  at  defiance:  also,  that  said  con- 
tractors are  not  executing  their  contracts  as  required  by  their  specifications :  therefore. 

Resolved.  That  the  Comminee  on  Capital  and  Labor  be  and  they  are  hereby  instructed 
to  investigate  these  charges,  and  such  others  as  may  be  preferred  by  the  workingmen  and 
property  owners  against  the  said  seawall  contractors,  and  report  to  this  .Senate,  and  for 
this  purpose  said  committee  is  empowered  to  send  for  persons  and  papers. 

It  was  referred  to  a  committee,  and  the  committee,  after  taking  some  tes- 
timony, reported  that  they  had  not  time,  and  the  matter  was  then  referred 
to  me  for  fmiher  investigation.  That  is  the  authority  I  have  for  taking  this 
testimony  and  report  to  the  Governor. 

Mr.  Davs  has  been  requested  by  certain  labor  organizations,  and  by 

myself,  being  the  author  of  this  resolution  and  being  posted  in  this  matter, 

to  assist  in  this  investigation. 

William  Iewi>- 

Was  first  called  upon  to  testifj*. 

Mb.  Days:  I  would  state.  Governor,  that  there  were  several  letters  sent  to  me,  when  a 
member  of  the  Senate,  from  parlies  in  San  Francisco,  .stating  that  they  thought  certain 
charges  could  be  proven  in  relation  to  the  contracts  let  by  the  State  Harbor  Commission- 
ers. Of  course,  the  principal  complaints  were  the  violation  of  the  eight-hour  law,  and  the 
introduction  of  the  truck  system.  Do  you  know  what  is  meant  by  the  truck  system? 
The  truck  svsiem  means  the  payment  or  labor  in  provisions,  or  other  things  than  money. 
Thev  have  jjassed  laws  in  a  great  many  States  of  the  East,  and  have  been  passing  them 
for  the  last  twenty  years,  to  prevent  what  is  known  as  the  truck  system,  wherein  corpora- 
tions or  persons  owiiing  factories  wotild  board  their  hands,  or  compel  them  to  trade  at 
certain  stores.  That  is  the  idea  of  the  truck  system.  Then  there  were  other  statements 
made — that  the  contractors  made  the  men  in  their  employ  vote  the  Democratic  ticket,  and 
other  things  of  that  kind.  I  have  always  taken  a  very  great  interest  myself,  in  all  labor 
questions,  and  especially  in  the  eight-hour  law,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  truck  system, 
and  I  suppose  thai  is  the  reason  they  sent  their  letters  to  me.  I  handed  one  of  the  letters 
to  the  Secretarv  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Capital,  of  the  .Senate,  of  which  com- 
mittee I  was  a  "member.  He  drafted  the  resolution,  and  it  was  adopted  by  the  committee. 
As  Mr.  Enos  has  stated,  the  Senate  committee  did  not  have  time  to  go  into  the  investiga- 
tion, and  the  committee  made  their  report  and  introduced  a  resolution  referring  the  mailer 
to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  \  p<?n  consultation  between  Mr.  Enos  and  myself,  we 
thought  we  would  first  subpoena  the  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners,  and  get  all  the 
information  that  we  possibly  could  from  you  in  relation  to  how  that  office  is  run,  and  how 
contracts  are  made.  1  have  several  questions  here  that  I  have  drawn  myself,  and  many 
that  were  handed  to  me.  which  I  put  in  their  present  shape.  So,  if  you  are  ready,  Gov- 
ernor, we  will  proceed  with  the  investigation. 

Question — WiU  you  please  give  me  your  name  and  official  capacity?  Answer — William 
Irwin,  and  I  am  one  of  the  Harbor  Commissioners,  and  President  of  the  Board. 

Q.  By  whom  were  you  appointed  ?    A.  By  Governor  Stoneman. 

Q.  For  how  long  ?  "  A.  Four  vears. 

Q.  What  i)erson5  or  corporation  own  the  property  under  your  charge?  A  The  prop- 
ertv  under  our  charge  belongs  to  the  State. 

Ci-  Before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  your  office  what  oath,  if  any.  did  you  subscribe 
to?    A.  We  subscribed  to  the  general  oath  of  office. 

Q.  To  support  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  State?     A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  your  oath  of  office  required  vou  to  act  in  strict  conformity  with  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  the  State?  A.  I  should  judge  it  did,  sir,  so  far  as  those  related  to  our 
official  duties. 

y.  That  is.  does  it  go  beyond  the  general  oath ;  for  instance,  such  as  we  have  taken,  you 
and  I,  frequentlv  in  the  Legislature?    A.  I  do  not  think  it  does,  sir. 

U-  If  the  State  owns  the  propertv  under  your  charge,  then  all  the  work  performed  by 
contract  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  State  and  is  State  work,  public  work,  is  it  not?  A  It  is 
supposed  to  be  done  for  the  benefit  of  the  public:  it  is  an  improvement  made  by  the  State 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  in  the  matter  of  commerce. 

Q.  That  is,  it  is  public  work?  A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  pubUc  work  done  tinder  authority  of  the 
State. 

Q.  How  are  the  States  revenues — that  is,  those  under  the  control  of  the  Harbor  Com- 
missioners— collected?  A.  They  are  coUecied  by  collectors  appointed  by  the  Board  in 
pursuance  of  law. 

Q.  How  are  the  funds  disbursed;  are  they  disbursed  by  the  Board,  or  do  they  go  into 
the  hands  of  the  Slate  Treasurer?   A.  The' funds  are  disbursed  by  the  Board  properly. 
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Certain  tilings  are  paid  for  directly  from  the  office;  for  instance,  the  salaries  of  the  oflSce, 
and  ex])enses  incurred  in  keeping  the  streets  that  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board, 
and  wharves,  in  repair,  and  known  as  urgent  repairs.  14,000  may  be  expended  for  that 
purpose,  and  the  expenses  incurred  in  dredging,  paying  the  men  employed  by  the  dredgers, 
and  keeping  the  place  in  repair.  These  are  paid  by  the  Secretary,  on  orders  made  by  the 
Board,  out  of  money  that  is  in  the  office;  that  is  not  sent  to  Sacramento.  At  the  end  of 
each  month,  or  rather  at  the  beginning  of  each  month,  there  is  a  statement  made  up  of  all 
expenses,  for  the  purposes  that  I  have  indicated,  of  the  preceding  month,  and  of  the 
moneys  that  have  been  i)aid  out,  and  the  residue  is  forwarded  to  the  State  Treasurer  and 
is  put  into  what  is  known  as  the  San  Francisco  Harbor  Improvement  Fund.  That  fund 
is  then  drawn  upon  by  the  Board  when  required  to  pay  out  sums  due  on  contracts ;  that 
is,  contracts  let  for  building  wharves,  seawalls,  etc. 

y.  That  is,  thej'  have  to  go  to  the  State  Treasurer  for  their  x)ay :  they  do  not  collect  from 
you?  A.  That  is  oil  what  I  specify.  The  payment  of  the  officers,  the  Commissioners  and 
Secretary,  Wharfingers,  etc.,  and  |4,000  a  month  may  be  expended  in  what  is  known  as 
largent  repairs;  that  is,  repairs  to  wharves  and  streets  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board, 
and  expenditures  in  paying  the  persons  employed  in  the  dredging  de])artment  and  repairs 
for  machinery  used  there. 

Q.  The  sums  for  these  purposes  are  paid  directly  out  of  the  office?  A.  Those  sums  do 
not  go  to  Sacramento.  The  Board  audit  those  accounts,  and  upon  that  audit  the  Secre- 
tary (who  is  virtually  Ti-easiyer  also)  pays  them,  and  there  is  a  complete  settlement  made 
each  month.  The  sums  necessary  for  these  purposes  are  paid,  as  I  have  stated,  by  the 
Secretary,  out  of  the  funds  collected  during  the  month ;  and  what  is  left  at  the  beginning 
of  the  month,  within  the  first  five  or  six  days,  is  remitted  to  the  State  Treasurer,  and  goes 
into  the  San  Francisco  Harbor  Improvement  Fund.  In  other  expenditures  which  are 
made  on  contracts — for  instance,  we  want  to  build  a  wharf;  under  the  law  we  adopt  first 
a  ])lan  and  specification.  We  advertise  for  bids,  and  then  the  contracts  are  awarded  on 
those  bids;  and  as  the  work  progresses  and  the  money  becomes  due  to  the  contractor,  we 
draw,  what  is  termed  in  law,  a  draft  on  the  Controller,  and  he  draws  a  warrant,  and  that 
is  taken  to  the  State  Treasurer  and  paid  out  of  the  Harbor  Improvement  Fund. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  improvement,  Governor,  that  could  be  made  in  the  law  for  either 
collecting  or  disbursing  the  y)ublic  or  State  funds  under  your  control  for  the  benefit  of  the 
State?  A.  It  is  known  that  I  hold  the  view  that  a  very  great  saving  might  be  made  by  a 
difierent  mode  of  collecting;  and  it  is  known,  also,  that  I  prepared  a  bill,  or  bills,  it  might 
be  termed,  and  had  them  introduced  into  the  State  Legislature  for  the  purpose  of  accom- 
plishing this  object. 

Q.  What  bills  were  those?   A.  In  the  matter  of  collecting. 

y.  Who  introduced  the  bills?  A.  Mr.  Lynch  introduced  them;  there  were  three  bills. 
In  fact,  the  last  two  w'ere  in  substance  same  as  the  first,  but  they  were  put  in  two  bills. 

Mr.  Enos:  Are  you  limited  to  the  sum  of  |4,000  per  month  in  your  expenditures  for  all 
purposes  except  contracts  you  have  made  for  building,  as  the  law  requires  you?  Does 
the  law  require  you  to  let  contracts  for  all  other  sums  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  The  law  permits  us 
to  expend  as  much  as  $4,000  in  making  what  are  termed  urgent  improvements ;  that  is,  a 
hole  breaks  in  the  wharf,  and  you  cannot  wait  to  advertise  before  repairing  it. 

t^.  For  all  other  improvements,  the  law  compels  you  to  have  specifications  and  bids, 
and  let  it  by  contract?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Other  matters  are  let  by  contract,  but  we  are  not 
required  to  advertise  for  work  which  does  not  amount  to  more  "than  i^S.OOO. 

Q.  On  all  matters  beyond  that,  you  have  to  advertise?  A.  For  a  contract  where  the 
■work  is  to  be  done  that  will  amount  to  over  $3,000,  we  have  to  advertise  for  a  period  of  ten 
days  and  get  bids,  and  let  the  contract  to  the  lowest  bidder.  A  similar  contract,  where  it 
would  not  amount  to  $3,000,  we  need  not  advertise  if  we  choose. 

y.  In  other  words,  the  law,  up  to  a  certain  amount,  gives  you  discretionary  power  to  dis- 
burse these  funds?  A.  No,  sir;  we  have  to  do  it  by  contract.  We  can  onlv  make  certain 
kinds  of  repairs— urgent  repairs.  There  is  a  hole  breaks  in  the  street,  and  that  has  to  be 
attended  to  at  once. 

y.  You  absolutely  control  that  matter?  A.  Yes,  sir.  But  suppose  you  want  to  make 
some  other  improvements  in  the  nature  of  construction,  and  it  does  not  amount  to  $3,000, 
but  $1,000;  instead  of  putting  in  an  advertisement  for  ten  days  in  a  paper,  we  let  the  con- 
tract without  that.  We  frequently  do  so.  We  notify  the  bidders  privately.  If  there  is 
some  carnenter  work,  notice  is  sent  around  to  the  carpenters,  and  have  plans  and  specifica- 
tions, and  ask  them  to  send  in  bids,  and  aw^ard  to  the  one  that  bids  the  lowest.  But  some- 
times we  advertise  these,  but  do  not  advertise  then  so  long  as  ten  days.  Where  it  is  $3,000 
or  over,  the  law  is  imperative;  it  must  be  advertised  for  ten  days. 

Mr.  Days:  Do  you  know  the  number  of  these  bills  that  Mr.  Lynch  introduced?  A.  404 
and  40.5,  I  think  they  w'ere. 

Q.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  se.ssion?  A.  There  was  one  bill  introduced  that  em- 
braced the  subject  of  these  two  bills.  I  became  .satisfied  that  bill  would  not  pass.  Part  of 
this  matter  I  deemed  it  imi)ortant  to  ])ecome  law,  and  go  into  ettect  at  once,  so  I  then  drew 
both  l)ills,  putting  in  substance  the  matter  that  was  in  the  first  bill  into  two  other  bills, 
thinking  I  would  get  that  through.  One  of  them  was  reported  back  to  the  committee 
with  a  recommendation  that  it  pass;  a  little  amendment  was  made  to  it,  but  it  was  never 
reached.    The  other  one  of  these  was  simply  reported  back,  I  think— one  of  the  bills  was. 

(^.  What  is  the  regular  work  performed  bV  persons  under  your  employ?  A.  There  are 
<iuite  a  number  of  person.s  under  our  employ,  and  the  difierent  persons  have  different 
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work.  I  think  the  whole  number  amounts  to  something  like  one  hundred.  Do  you  want 
a  statement  of  the  olBcers. 

Q.  Simply  generally,  not  particularly.  I  suppose  there  are  Collectors  and  Wharfingers 
and  a  Secretary.  Does  that  include  all?  Have  you  carpenters  ?  A.  We  have  a  Secretary's 
department:  the  Secretary,  the  Assistant  Secretary,  and  Bookkeeper.  And  then  we  have 
another  gentleman,  a  part  of  whose  time  is  devoted  to  clerical  work,  and  he  collects  also. 
He  is  General  Collector,  and  assists  in  receiving  the  money  in  the  morning  from  the  other 
Collectors.  The  Collectors,  under  our  rules,  the  tirst  thing  in  the  morning,  come  into  the 
office  and  make  a  settlement  of  what  they  did  the  day  before,  and  we  have  a  gentleman 
in  the  office  that  assists  in  making  these  settlements.  His  work  is  clerical  there.  After 
that  is  through,  he  takes  the  bills  that  have  been  filed  in  the  office  from  the  Wharfingers. 
The  Wharfingers  are  the  bookkeepers  on  the  walls.  That  is  one  branch  of  their  work. 
They  keep  an  account  of  each  vessel,  and  when  a  vessel  comes  there.  I  don't  know 
whether  you  understand  the  system.  We  have  two  charges,  one  against  the  vessel  and  the 
other  against  the  goods.  The  Wharfinger  keeps  an  account  with  the  vessel.  When  a  ves- 
sel comes  there,  the  account  is  made  up  and  put  in  the  form  of  a  bill  and  sent  into  the 
Secretary's  office,  and  this  Collector  that  I  speak  of.  takes  these  and  goes  around  to  the 
merchants,  the  consignees  of  the  vessel,  the  Captain  of  the  vessel,  or  whoever  it  is  that 
pays,  and  collects  them.  Then  we  have  on  the  waterfront  twenty  or  twenty-one  ^Vharfin- 
gers.  Their  duties  are.  as  I  have  stated,  in  part  to  keep  an  account  of  each  vessel  that 
comes  to  the  wharf.  Another  duty  is  to  act  as  policemen  on»the  wharf,  as  I  might  term  it. 
I  do  not  naean  a  policeman,  now,  in  the  sense  of  policing  people  who  come  on  the  wharf, 
but  the  vessel.  He  directs  a  vessel  to  come  here  if  necessary,  or  move  there,  etc.  That 
is  his  business.  We  have  a  Chief  Wharfinger  and  an  Assistant  Chief  T\Tiarfinger.  When 
a  vessel  comes  in  port,  the  Captain,  or  consignee,  as  the  case  may  be,  comes  to  the  office  of 
the  Chief  Wharfinger  and  lets  it  be  known  to  him  that  he  has  a  vessel  that  he  wants  to 
get  to  a  particular  wharf.  Then  the  Chief  Wharfinger  consigns  him  a  place — gives  it  to 
him  where  he  wants  it  if  he  can.  and  if  not,  as  near  as  he  can.  Then  he  notifies  the 
A\'Tiarfinger  at  the  wharf  that  this  vessel  is  assigned  to  a  berth  there,  and  hence,  it  is  the 
Wharfinger's  Ijusiness,  when  the  vessel  comes  up,  to  see  that  it  gc  les  in  the  wharf  into  the 
proper  place.  It  is  frequenth'  necessary  to  move  the  vessel  from  the  place  assigned  to 
make  room  for  another  one.  It  is  the  business  of  the  Wharfinger  to  do  this  under  the 
orders  of  the  Chief  Wharfinger. 

Me.  Exos  :  And  he  acts  under  your  orders  ?  A.  He  acts  under  our  orders,  but  we  have 
general  rules  governing  him.  He  comes  and  asks  what  to  do  in  particular  cases,  but  ordi- 
narily he  goes  on  and  attends  to  his  work,  governed  by  general  rules — by  general  rules 
that  have  been  established  for  his  government:  but  once  in  awhile  he  comes  and  consults 
with  me.  or  other  members  of  the  Board. 

Q.  Are  the  Harbor  Commissioners  limited  by  law  as  to  the  number  of  appointments  ? 
A.  No,  sir,  they  are  not.  They  are  required  to  appoint  such  a  number  as  Wharfingers  and 
Collectors  as  in  their  judgment  seem  necessary  to  do  the  work  that  is  to  be  done. 

y.  It  leaves  it  discretionary  how  many  you  shall  select '?  A.  Yes,  sir :  it  is  left  to  our 
discretion. 

Q.  Does  the  law,  in  relation  to  any  other  appointments  that  you  make,  define  the  duties, 
of  the  office — give  you  any  other  discretionary  powers :  for  instance,  you  deem  the  duties 
of  the  Secretary's  office  of  such  a  character  that  he  wants  another  man  to  help  him;  have 
you  any  right  or  authority  to  appoint  one  ?  A.  Under  the  law  we  have  not,  strictly ;  but  we 
"are  employing  a  bookkeeper  without  authority  of  law.  and  were  doing  it  for  the  reason  that 
the  labors  in  the  Secretary's  office,  under  changes  that  were  ma<le  by  the  Blanding  bill, 
were  so  much  that  it  was  impossible  to  have  the  work  done  without  another  employe. 

Q.  And  the  law  makes  no  provision  for  that "?  A.  The  law  does  not  make  provision  for- 
it,  unless  it  be  under  the  general  clause  as  incidental  expenses. 

Q.  You  say  you  employ  one.  Is  he  paid  under  that  general  construction  of  incidental 
expenses  ?    A."  Well,  we  pay  him :  yes,  sir. 

y.  Are  the  duties  of  aU  the  men  "that  you  employ,  such  as  Wharfingers  and  Collectors, 
defined  bv  law;  those  are  defined  bylaw",  are  they  not,  or  are  they  defined  by  your  rules? 
A.  They  are  defined  in-a  general  way:  as  for  instance,  the  law  says  the  revenue  shall  be 
collected  by  Collectors.  Then  the  particular  rules  that  they  shall  observe  is  prescribed  by 
the  Board. 

Me.  Dats:  What  are  the  salaries  paid.  Governor,  to  those  employed  regularly  ?  A.  The 
Secretary  receives  $200,  the  Assistant  Secretary  $150.  The  law  fixes  his  salary.  The 
Wharfingers  get  $125  per  month,  and  the  Collectors  $100.    That  is  all  fixed  by  law". 

Q.  That  is  the  lowest,  is  it  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

(4.  Then  vou  have  carpenters  and  laborers  besides?  A.  We  have  men  there  in  what 
we  term  the  carpenters  department.  There  is  not  much  of  what  would  be  strictly  termed 
carpentrv  work  done:  it  is  laying  plank  on  streets.  And  we  have  a  Superintendent  of 
repairs  i"n  that  department  to"  whom  we  pay  $125  a  month;  and  then  a  foreman  in  that 
department,  what  is  termed  the  foreman,  is  paid  $12.5  a  month,  and  the  balance  $75  a 
month. 

Q.  How  manv  days  in  the  month  does  the  Commissioners  meet— how  many  hours  in 
the  day  do  they  hold  sessions  ?  A.  Well,  we  have  regular  meetings  twice  a  "week,  and 
the  meetings  are  fixed  to  commence  at  one  o'clock,  and  we  remain  as  long  as  we  have 
anything  to  do  on  that  occasion:  sometimes  we  are  there  to  evening:  sometimes  not  so 
long:  occasionally  we  have  an  extra  meeting,  when  the  circumstances  may  require. 

Q.  How  manv  davs  in  the  week  do  the  subordinates  work,  and  how  many  hours  in  each 
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day  ?  A.  They  work  six  days  a  week,  usually,  unless  there  are  holidays,  and  the  Wharf- 
ingers and  Collectors  are  reqiiired  to  be  in  their  places  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  to  remain  until  business  closes  on  the  wharves  in  tlie  evening. 

Mk.  Enos:  They  work  more  than  eight  hours  a  day,  then?  A.  Yes,  sir;  they  work 
more  than  eight  hours  a  day;  we  are  compelled  to  do  that. 

Mr.  D.vys:  That  woidd  be  five  o'clock  in  the  evening?  A.  Later  than  that  in  this  sea- 
son of  the  year;  that  depends  what  business  is  going  on  on  the  wharf. 

Mr.  Enos:  You  say  you  are  compelled  to  work  them;  why  are  you  cotnpelled  to  do  so; 
the  law  says  that  all  public  officials  shall  work  eight  hours?     A.  80  far  as  that  is  con- 
cerned, we  do  not  admit  that  they  are  subject  to  the  eight-hour  law,  for  they  are  not  hired 
by  the  day. 
*Q.  Tiiey  work  by  the  month?    A.  They  work  by  the  month. 

Mr.  Enos  :  I  asked  that  question  because  it  has  been  frequently  put  to  me,  and  I  wanted 
to  know  your  views. 

Mr.  Irwin:  I  have  not  recognized  those  as  coming  under  the  eight-hour  law  at  all. 

Mr.  D.vys:  Then  you  only  consider  a  man  who  was  employed  specially  by  the  day  as 
coming  under  the  eight-hour  law?  A.  I  should  think  so,  sir;  for  instance,  these  men 
who  are  employed  by  the  month ;  if  it  is  a  rainy  daj'  and  they  cannot  work  their  time  goes 
on,  and  the  question  of  hours  is  not  considered. 

Q.  You  do  not  call  that  public  work ;  you  simply  call  that  official  duties  for  the  State, 
your  Collectors,  Wharfingers,  etc.;  their  work  is  not  what  you  call  public  work  under  the 
Constitution?  A.  I  suppose  that  they  hold  the  position  analogous  to  the  one  you  held, 
as  State  Senator,  and  I  consider  it  your  duty,  if  work  accumulated,  to  work  to  ten  o'clock 
at  night,  or  twelve  o'clock  if  it  was"  necessary  to  have  the  work  done,  as  1  often  have,  and 
on  Sundays. 

Q.  Eight  hours  constitute  a  day's  work  on  public  works ;  I  suppose  officials  are  not 
included  in  that,  in  your  judgment?    A.  1  don't  consider  that  manual  labor. 

Mr.  Wise:  You  do  not  consider  this  public  work  under  that  rule;  it  is  public  improve- 
ment. 

Mr.  D.\ys:  The  only  thing  is  to  get  the  real  facts. 

Mr.  Irwin  :  The  fact  is  this,  that  in  the  urgent  repair  department  they  work  eight  hours 
a  day,  and  we  have  a  lot  of  persons  engaged  in  sweeping  the  wharves,  and  they  work 
eight  hours  a  day,  but  the  Wharfingers  and  Collectors  work  until  business  stops. 

Mr.  Enos:  How  is  it  with  the  carpenters?  A.  They  work  eight  hours.  The  jiersons 
employed  in  the  Secretary's  office  and  the  Engineer's  office  work  the  number  ot  hours 
there  is  work  to  do;  we  expect  them  to  do  the  work,  if  it  takes  twelve  or  eighteen  hours. 

Mr.  D.\ys:  I  suppose  their  general  hours  are  from  nine  to  four?  A.  That  is,  to  be  in 
the  office.  If  their  books  are  not  written  up,  we  expect  them  to  do  it,  if  it  takes  them  to 
midnight.  The  law  requires  the  office  to  be  open  for  a  certain  number  of  hours,  when 
they  must  be  there  and  attend  to  business;  the  books  may  be  written  up  afterwards. 
They  may  be  occupied  in  the  day  so  as  not  to  do  that,  and  it  is  their  duty  to  go  on  and  do 
it  afterwards.  We  i)ay  them  l)y  the  month,  not  by  the  day.  If  a  man  is  unwell  a  day  we 
do  not  count  it  against  him.  He  has  his  department  of  work  to  do,  and  he  has  to  bring 
it  up. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  any  of  your  subordinates  gave  paid  assessments  to  any  one  for  influ- 
ence in  procuring  an  appointment?    A.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Enos:  You  mean,  Mr.  Days,  down  there  on  the  harbor  front? 

Mr.  D.\ys:  Yes,  sir;  I  do  not  mean  pay  to  the  Harbor  Commissioners,  but  I  luean  paid 
to  any  })erson,  such  as  fellows  who  are  styled  bosses.  A.  I  do  not  know  about  it.  They 
may  have  paid  it,  but  I  do  not  imagine  that  they  have  got  value  received  if  they  did,  and 
so  far  as  the  Board  is  concerned  they  have  appointed  persons  whom  they  considered  fit. 

Mr.  Enos  :  I  will  say  to  you  that  the  reason  some  of  these  interrogatories  are  put  and  per- 
mitted to  be  asked  by  me  is  that  there  are  vague  rumors  made  almost  daily  to  this  office, 
and  I  therefore  desire  a  full  and  free  investigation  of  that  and  of  other  things.  A.  So  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  I  do  not  know  of  any  money  being  paid  to  anyljody.  Commissioners 
or  anybody  else,  to  get  appointments,  but  if  there  are  charges  and  anybody  makes  them, 
I  wish  you  would  call  those  persons  and  compel  them  to  disclose  who  has  paid  the  money 
or  offered  to  pay  it  to  get  appointments.  If  anybody  charges  that  any  one  employed 
under  us,  in  any  shape,  has  paid  nmney  to  get  that  position,  we  would  like  to  know  the 
fact,  and  I  would  like  to  have  whoever  has  intimated  it  to  you  compelled  to  come  here^ 
for  I  suppose  you  have  the  power  to  do  that — to  come  here  and  disclose  the  source  of  their 
knowledge,  and  who  the  party  is  that  has  paid  the  money,  and  who  the  party  is  that  has 
received  it. 

Mr.  Enos:  I  propose  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Days:  Besides  the  regular  work  performed  by  these  employes,  regularly  from 
month  to  month,  you  make  repairs  and  improvements  on  the  wharves  and  city  front. 
How  do  you  proceed  to  make  those  improvements?  A.  All  improvements  that  are  not 
made  by  this  repair  force  are  nuide  under  contracts.  Mow,  for  l)uilding  wharves,  we  first 
have  the  P-Ingineer  nuike  a  plan  and  specificatiotis.  That  plan  and  these  specifications  are 
adopted  by  the  Board,  and  the  work  ordered  done.  Thereupon  an  advertisement  is 
inserted  in  the  daily  newspapers.  We  generally  insert  in  two  daily  papers;  I  believe  the 
law  does  not  make  it  im{)erative  that  it  shall  be  inserted  in  more  than  one,  for  at  least  ten 
days.  Then  the  contract  is  awarded  to  the  lowest  bidder  after  they  are  openefi,  unless 
the  Board  deems  all  the  bids  too  high.  If  they  do  they  may  reject  the  whole  and  adver- 
tise a  second  time.     If,  on  the  second  advertising,  they  consider  the  bids  too  high,  they 
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may  then  proceed  to  let  the  contract  without  advertising  further;  but  any  contract  let 
under  such  circumstances  must  be  at  least  five  per  cent  (!' believe  the  law  requires)  lower 
than  any  bid ;  that  is  for  wharves.  Now,  when  it  comes  to  building  a  section  of  the  seawall, 
the  law  provides  a  Commission  differently  constituted  from  the  ordinary  Harbor  Com- 
mission. When  enough  money  has  accumulated  in  the  Harbor  Improvement  Fund  to 
justify  the  commencement  of  another  section  of  the  seawall,  it  is  the  business  of  the  Har- 
bor Commission  proper  to  notify  the  Governor  of  the  State,  and  the  Mayor  of  the  City 
and  County  of  San  Francisco,  that  a  meeting  would  be  held,  at  a  certain  time  they  fix 
iipon,  to  consider  the  question  of  commencing  the  construction  of  another  section  of  the 
seawall.  When  that  meeting  is  convened  the  question  is  considered.  If  the  Board,  as  thus 
constituted,  deem  it  proper  to  go  on  and  build  the  seawall,  they  then  determine  to  construct 
another  section  of  the  seawall,  and  they  adopt  plans  and  specifications  for  its  construction. 
Then  they  advertise ;  the  law  requires  the  advertisement  to  be  inserted  in  at  least  two 
newspapers  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  thirty  days.  Then,  at  the  expiration  of  the  time 
of  advertising,  the  bids  received  are  opened  in  the'  presence  of  the  Board,  constituted  in 
the  same  way.  If  the  bids  are  satisfactorj^  the  contract  is  awarded  to  the  lowest  bidder, 
and  he  is  required  to  give  bonds  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  contract. 

y.  In  advertising  for  bids  for  work  to  be  performed,  do  you  make  any  statement  in  rela- 
tion to  the  employment  of  laborers  and  subordinates  on  State  work?  A.  The  contracts 
contain  a  proviso  that  no  Chinese  or  Mongolians  shall  be  employed.  They  contain  a  stip- 
ulation, also,  that  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  in"  the  performance  of  any 
work  to  be  done  under  the  contract. 

y.  They  do  state  that,  do  they?    A.  The  contract  contains  a  provision  of  that  kind. 

y.  Then,  in  that  relation,  you  carry  out  the  full  extent  of  the  law?  A.  I  think  so;  yes 
sir. 

Q.  In  relation  to  that,  do  you  make  any  provision  whatever  to  see  that  the  contractors 
do  not  employ  either  Chinese,  nor  violate  the  eight-hour  law?  A.  In  regard  to  the  employ- 
ment of  Chinese,  the  power  is  conferred  upon  the  Board  to  nullify  the  contract  if  it  shall 
see  proper.  It  is  left  to  their  discretion.  I  can  find  nothing  in  the  law  in  reference  to 
employing  men  over  eight  hours,  except  the  simple  requirement  that  the  provision  shall 
be  inserted  in  the  contract. 

C4-  But  when  you  insert  the  provision  in  the  contract,  and  they  violate  the  contract,  it 
is  as  much  a  violation  of  the  contract,  if  they  make  the  men  work  more  than  eight  hours, 
as  it  is  if  they  employ  Chinese,  is  it  not?  A.  That  may  be  so,  but  the  law  in  the  one  case 
prescribes  the  penalty ;  in  the  other,  it  does  not,  and  I  believe  that  matter  has  been  adju- 
dicated and  passed  upon  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  reference  to  what  should  be  placed  in 
the  contract. 

14-  Then  you  think  you  had  no  power,  having  made  a  contract  and  that  contract  is  vio- 
lated, as  far  as  the  agreement  is  concerned  of  employing  men  only  eight  hours  a  day;  you 
think  you  have  no  power  to  break  the  contract  with  the  parties,  or  compel  them  to  atiide 
by  the  contract  and  work  their  men  only  eight  hours  ?  A.  I  do  not  know  what  the  Courts 
might  do  in  the  premises. 

y.  I  am  asking  of  your  power?  A.  The  Court  has  decided  that  a  ministerial  officer  has 
no  power  to  require  the  contractor,  the  party  to  whom  the  contract  has  been  awarded,  to 
accept  a  contract  done  nnder  penalty.  Thait  issue  was  made  directly,  I  think,  in  1869,  in 
the  case  of  Drew  &  Carroll  vs.  Smith,  38  Cal.,  which  arose  in  this  city.  Smith  was  Super- 
intendent of  Streets.    That  was  under  precisely  the  same  law  as  we  act. 

Q.  The  eight-hour  law  passed  in  1867?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Enos:  Did  that  contract  contain  this  clause  requiring  them  only  to  work  eight 
hours  ?  A.  The  case  was  this :  The  contractors  had  their  contract  prepared  with  a  clause 
in  it  similar  to  what  we  put  in  ours.  The  Superintendent  of  Streets  would  not  execute 
the  contract,  but  had  a  contract  prepared  with  another  stipulation :  one  was  that  they 
should  not  iiermit  the  men  in  their  employ  to  work  over  eight  hours,  and  another  was 
that  if  they  did  allow  the  men  to  work  over  eight  hours  they  should  not  receive  any  pay 
on  their  contract.  The  contractors  refused  to  execute  the  contract.  The  contractors 
applied  for  a  writ  of  mandamus  to  compel  the  Superintendent  of  Streets  to  execute  their 
contract.  The  District  Court,  I  believe,  decided  against  them.  It  was  carried  up  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  they  reversed  the  decision.  He  held  that  the  stipulation  put  in  the 
contract  which  the  contractors  had  prepared  and  offered  to  execute  was  all  that  the  law 
required. 

(4.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  have  inserted  in  your  contracts  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  seawall,  the  constitutional  provision  of  the  eight-hour  law?  Now,  if 
knowledge  is  brought  to  you,  as  the  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners,  that  the  contractor 
violates  that  provision  and  works  his  men  twelve  and  fifteen  hours  a  day,  you  claim,  as 
ministerial  officers,  that  you  have  no  legal  right  to  declare  the  contract  null  and  void? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  certainly  I  would  assume  that,  under  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  are  powerless,  as  officers  of  the  State,  to  enforce  that  law?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  I  take  it  that  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  I  have  referred  to  is 
directly  to  the  point.  When  the  Legislature  in  this  case  sees  fit  not  to  provide  any  pen- 
alty, it  was  not  competent  for  a  mere  ministerial  officer  to  fix  the  penalty.  The  Legisla- 
ture had  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Enos:  That  is  the  same  difficulty  that  is  discovered  with  the  Act  of  Congress. 

[Mr.  Wise  here  reads  from  a  contract.]  "And  it  is  expressly  stipulated  that  eight  hours 
of  labor  shall  be  a  legal  day's  work  under  this  agreement,  and  all  provisions  of  Chapter 
X,  Title  VII,  of  the  Political  Code  applicable  thereto  are  to  be  deemed  as  incorporated 
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here.  No  Chinese  or  Mongolian  labor  shall  be  employed  on  the  work,  under  penalty  of 
forfeiture  of  the  contract,  at  the  option  of  the  Commissioners." 

Mr.  Ikwin:  The  law  provides  specifically  that  if  the  party  who  has  the  contract  employs 
Chinese  or  Mongolian  labor  the  contract  is  forfeitable,  at  the  option  of  the  Board. 

Mr.  Days:  As  far  as  the  Mongolian  or  Chinese  are  concerned?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  in 
this  case  that  I  have  referred  to  there  were  separate  opinions  written.  There  was  the 
opinion  of  the  Court,  which  held  that  a  stipulation  precisely  similar  to  that — I  do  not 
know  but  wliat  it  was  in  the  same  language— complied  with  the  law  and  required  the 
Street  Su})erintendent  to  execute  the  contract.  Tliere  the  contractors  had  offered  a  con- 
tract with  a  stipulation  of  that  kind  in  it.  As  I  before  stated,  the  Street  Superintendent 
put  additional  jirovisions  to  it.  One  was  that  they  should  not  permit  them  to  work  lon- 
ger than  eight  hours;  and  another  was  that  if  they  did  permit  the  men  to  work  longer 
than  eight  hours  they  should  not  be  entitled  to  any  pay  on  their  contract.  The  Court 
said  this  was  in  excess  of  what  the  law  required.  Tliis  penalty  had  not  been  prepared  by 
the  Legislature,  and  it  was  incompetent  for  a  mere  ministerial  officer,  as  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Streets  was,  to  add  that  to  the  law.  Judge  Sanderson  was  then  on  the  bench, 
and,  while  concurring  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  he  wrote  an  additional  opinion,  in 
which  he  held  that,  for  instance,  if  two  dollars  a  day  was  the  price  of  a  day's  labor,  there 
was  nothing  in  the  law  to  prevent  the  contractor  from  hiring  his  men  two  hours  more 
and  giving  them  fifty  cents  additional — two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  for  ten  hours.  Eight 
hours  constitute  a  day's  labor,  and  if  the  price  of  a  day's  labor  was  two  dollars,  and  he 
chose  and  the  laborer  chose  to  work  for  a  longer  period  he  could  make  a  separate  con- 
tract with  them  to  pay  them  for  the  additional  length  of  time  they  worked.  That  was 
not  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  but  he  acquiesced  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court  and  the 
judgment,  but  this  was  additional.  It  is  proper  to  say,  however,  that  in  this  decision  there 
were  two  dissensions.  I  think  Sprague  was  on  the  bench,  and  Crockett,  I  think,  dis- 
sented—the Court  was  then  constituted  of  five.  I  think  they  both  held  that  it  was  com- 
petent to  require  the  contractor  to  assent  to  any  stipulation  that  was  put  in  the  contract 
prepared  by  the  Superintendent  of  Streets. 

Mr.  ^Vise:  I  would  just  call  Mr.  Days'  attention  to  one  thing.  It  is  expressly  stipulated 
that  eight  hours'  labor  shall  be  a  legal  day's  work  in  this  agreement.  Now  supposing  the 
contractor  with  all  his  men  works  eight  hours  a  day,  averages  eight  hours  a  day  right 
through,  and  they  should  have  to  work  ten  or  fifteen  hours  some  days,  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence so  far  as  we  are  concerned.  The  contract  is  complied  with.  If  they  worked  six 
hours  a  day  the  State  would  be  the  loser.  We  would  be  the  loser  if  they  only  worked  five 
or  six  hours  a  day.    All  we  stipulate  to  get  is  eight  hours  a  day. 

Mr.  Irwix:  So  far  as  the  State  is  concerned  it  is  entirely  immaterial  whether  they  work 
five,  six,  eight,  or  ten.  The  contractor  has  to  do  a  given  work,  to  perform  a  given  work 
for  a  stipulated  sum,  and  so  far  as  the  interest  of  the  State  is  concerned  it  is  perfectly 
immaterial. 

Mr.  D.\ys:  That  is  so  far  as  a  monetary  matter  is  concerned;  but  the  State  has  some 
interest  beyond  that  of  money. 

Mr.  Irwin:  I  understand  as  a  matter  of  general  policy;  but  this  was  brought  up  to 
show  that  the  State's  interest  was  preserved  if  they  worked  eight  hours,  and  they  would 
not  be  preserved  if  they  worked  less.  But  I  say  if  we  let  a  contract  the  State  has  no 
interest  in  that  question  at  all.  The  State  is  interested  in  the  result,  and  gives  a  given 
sum  for  a  given  piece  of  work. .  I  notice  here  one  of  the  contractors,  Mr.  Schuyler.  They 
contracted  to  put  in  rock  by  the  ton  at  so  much,  fifty-three  or  fifty-four  cents  it  probably 
is.  Now  when  a  ton  of  rock  is  there  it  is  immaterial  to  the  State  how  many  hours  a  day 
the  peo])le  work  to  put  it  in.    They  simply  put  in  a  ton. 

Mr.  Wise:  Mr.  Schuyler  took  a  contract  to  build  a  thousand  feet  of  seawall,  and  he  was 
to  do  it  in  twelve  months'  time.  After  he  reached  Union  or  Green  Street  we  had  to  dis- 
cnntinue  the  wharves  there.  We  had  virtually  to  abandon  those  wharves  where  our  Col- 
lectors were  collecting  $1,200  or  |1,500  a  month,  and  when  they  were  discontinued  we 
virtually  got  nothing  for  them.  Now,  if  he  dillydallied  he  could  have  kept  us  out  of  these 
wharves  until  the  end  of  his  contract,  and  then  put  on  a  force  of  men  and  rush  it  through. 
So  we  were  interested  in  the  contract,  and  the  number  of  days  he  worked. 

Mr.  Irwix:  I  must  dissent  from  that  view  of  the  case — that  if  they  only  worked  one 
hour  a  day  we  cordd  have  interposed.  He  had  a  certain  time  to  execute  his  contract,  and 
if  he  did  it  within  that  time  he  fulfilled  all  of  his  obligations  with  us. 

Mr.  Exos:  Do  not  you  think  it  is  your  duty,  as  a  State  officer,  upon  all  public  works  of 
which  you  have  charge — and  you  must  concede  that  that  work  is  public  work — do  not 
you  think  it  is  your  duty  to  see  that  the  Constitution  and  law  which  .says  eight  hours 
means  eight  hours,  shall  be  constituted  a  day's  work?  What  was  that  law  passed  for? 
What  was  it  put  in  the  Constitution  for?  Was  it  put  into  the  Constitution  to  crowd  men 
on  ])ublic  works  to  work  twelve  or  sixteen  hours  a  day?  Was  it  not  put  in  there  for  the 
express  purpose  of  limiting  the  hours  to  eight  hours  a  day?  Was  not  that  the  object  of 
it?  That  is  the  point;  and  you  say  now  that  it  does  not  make  any  difference  to  you 
whether  they  work  one  hour"  if  they  get  the  contract  done.  A.  Precisely;  and  I  do  not 
see  how  that  would  conflict  with  the  Constitution.  I  do  not  think  that  says  that  a  man 
working  on  j)ublic  works  has  to  work  eight  hours  a  day. 

Mr.  Irwix:  If  Mr.  English  and  his  associates  had  found  it  to  be  compatible  with  their 
interest  to  work  the  men  there  oidy  five  hours  a  day,  thej'  had,  under  the -Constitution 
and  laws,  a  perfect  right  to  work  for  five  hours  a  day  if  they  got  through  with  the  work 
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as  rapidly  as  their  contract  required,  and  fulfill  their  obligations  with  us,  and  there  would 
have  been  no  violation  of  the  contract  or  loss. 

Me.  Exos  :  Then,  supposing  they  forced  them  to  work  fifteen  hours  a  day  ?  A.  That 
would  have  been  a  violation  of  the  law — that  is.  if  they  had  forced  them  for  a  day's  work. 
As  I  stated,  I  do  not  see  that  it  is  an  adjudicated  case.  There  is  only  one  opinion  of  the 
Judge,  who  held  that  if  a  man  chose  to  work  extra  hours  for  extra  pay,  it  was  competent 
for  him  to  do  it,  and  it  was  no  violation  of  the  law  for  the  contractor  to  engage  with  them 
for  such  work.  That  is,  to  take  an  illustration  that  he  uses,  that  if  two  dollars  is  the 
price  of  a  day's  work  of  eight  hours,  and  he  makes  a  contract  with  them  to  work  two 
hours  more,  and  he  pays  them  fifty  cents  more,  there  is  no  violation  of  the  law. 

:i[E.  Days  :  There  certainly  must  be  a  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  law. 

Mb.  Ibwix  :  The  Judge  does  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Days:  When  the  people  of  San  Francisco,  to  the  number  of  thousands  and  thou- 
sands, compelled  both  Republicans  and  Democrats,  in  1867,  to  put  prominently  in  their 
platforms  a  plank  in  favor  of  an  eight-hour  law,  their  idea  was  that  they  would  make  a 
law  limiting  the  day's  labor  to  eight  hours,  for  the  purpose  of  prociiring  more  work  for 
more  persons.  That  was  the  idea,  and  that  really  is  the  intent  and  spirit  of  the  law; 
and  I  think  that  was  the  idea  that  General  Grant  and  his  legal  advisers  had  when  they 
decided  that  a  full  day's  pay  should  be  paid  for  eight  hours'  work.  The  idea  I  want  to  get 
at  is  this:  that  the  intent  and  spirit  of  the  law  is  to  give  employment  to  more  laborers. 
Now,  then,  when  the  learned  legal  lights  of  the  law  decide  that  a  man  can,  by  giving  more 
pay,  employ  a  man  a  good  many  more  hours,  I  say  they,  the  Judges,  violate  the  spirit 
of  the  law.  And  our  purpose  in  seeking  this  investigation  is  simply  to  get  at  the  facts, 
so  that  whatever  is  faulty  in  the  law  in  that  respect  may  be  amended.  Now,  as  to  the 
point  whether  they  employ  men  seven  hours,  or  five  hours,  or  one  hour,  or  six,  as  long 
as  they  fulfill  the  contract,"  1  do  not  think  you  have  anything  to  do:  but  I  think  if  they 
employ  any  man  nine  hours  a  day,  they  violate  the  contract,  and  the  contract  should  be 
annulled. 

Mk.  Iewix  :  Now,  as  far  as  they  violate  the  contract,  do  you  go  further  and  say  the 
Board  have  the  power  for  further  action  in  the  matter? 

Mr.  Days:  No;  1  think  you  have  explained  that  by  reference  to  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  I  am  siniply  now  speaking  generally  on  the  proposition.  Of  course,  I 
do  not  see  how  you  could  do  any  differently  under  the'  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  as 
I  understand  it^  from  your  explanation,  for  the  Supreme  Court  would  probably  step  in 
again  and  overrule  you.  I  am  not  finding  any  fault  with  you,  after  the  statement  in  regard 
to  the  decision,  because  I  cannot  see  how  you  could  do  any  differently:  but  still  I  believe 
that,  as  far  as  the  contractors  themselves  are  concerned,  that  they  are  culpable. 

Q.  Before  you  let  a  contract,  with  whom  do  you  consult  with  reference  to  the  proper 
cost  of  the  work?  A.  "We  have  our  Engineer  make  an  estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  the 
work. 

Q.  Who  is  the  Engineer?   A.  Mr.  Manson. 

y.  You  have  your  regular  Engineer  appointed  by  the  Board?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Exos:  He  is  retained  by  the  Board  permanently,  and  his  salary  fixed  by  law?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Me.  Day's:  Do  you  require  the  Engineer  to  place  a  value  on  the  work  required  to  be 
done  prior  to  your  receiving  bids  upon  it?  A.  We  have  a  general  estimate  made  of  what 
it  will  probably  cost.  The  purpose  of  this  estimate  is  to  know  whether  we  have  or  not 
sufficient  funds,  or  will  have  sufficient  funds,  to  pay  for  the  work  as  it  progresses,  and  pay 
for  it  when  it  is  completed. 

Q.  Does  the  Engineer  in  placing  the  value  of  the  work  in  the  contract  estimate  the 
approximate  price  for  labor  on  the  eight-hour  law?  A.  So  far  as  that  is  concerned,  I  do 
not  think  he  estimates  particularly  the  labor.  I  do  not  think  he  would  be  able  to  go  into 
that  and  arrive  at  any  conclusion  as  to  what  the  work  would  come  to.  if  he  undertook  to 
get  at  it  by  labor  at  a"  number  of  days,  etc.  But  we  know  generally,  from  what  has  been 
paid  heretofore,  that  the  contractors  will  put  in  a  cubic  yard  of  earth,  or  a  ton  of  stone, 
for  so  much  money;  and  that  is  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  estimate. 

Q.  Then  you  simply  let  the  contract  for  the  lowest  amount  of  money  to  the  lowest 
responsible  bidder ?   A.  Precisely;  under  advertisement. 

Q.  Without  any  relation  as  to  how  many  hours  they  work  a  day  ?  A.  We  do  not  con- 
sider that  at  all.  "  It  is  the  contractor's  business  to  figure  on  that,  and  what  the  labor  will 
cost  him  to  do  the  work,  and  then  give  us  the  result. 

Q.  To  do  the  work  at  eight  hours  a  day  ?  A.  So  far  as  that  is  concerned,  we  do  not 
inquire  anything  about  the  estimate:  that  is  none  of  our  business.  Whoever  makes  the 
bid  has  to  accompany  that  by  a  certified  check,  that  is  forfeited  to  the  State  if  he  receives 
the  contract  and  does  not  execute  it,  and  give  the  necessary  bonds  within  n  certain  time; 
and  all  we  have  to  consider  is  whose  bid  is  the  lowest. 

Q.  And  he  knows,  of  course,  that  the  law  provides  but  eight  hours  ?  A.  The  presump- 
tion is  that  every  citizen  knows  the  law. 

(^.  Is  any  provision  made  in  the  contract  for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  persons 
injured  in  the  employment  of  the  State ;  that  is,  by  contract  work  ?  A.  No,  sir;  we  do  not 
recognize  the  persons'  who  are  employed  by  the  contractors  as  being  employes  of  the  State. 

Q.  In  other  words,  then,  you  say  it  is  really  not  State  work,  after  you  let  it  out  ?    A.  No, 
sir;  we  do  not  say  that.    In  a  certain  sense  it  is  not  State  work.    The  work  is  for  the. 
State,  and  in  all  such  cases  they  come  under  the  provision  of  this  law,  because  that  has 
already  been  adjudicated — that  they  come  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  fixing  the 
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hours  that  constitute  a  day's  labor.  But,  as  I  said,  the  relation  is  between  the  State  and 
the  contractor  for  this  work,  and  the  duty  to  work  them  only  eight  hours  is  put  upon  the 
contractor  in  the  contract.  The  law  itself  provides  that  in  n'laking  the  contract  a  stipula- 
tion of  that  kind  shall  be  i>ut  into  it. 

Q.  Supposing  a  person  should  be  injured  in  the  performance  of  that  duty,  would  not 
the  State  be  responsible  for  the  damages?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Only  the  contractor?  A.  I  am  not  going  to  express  any  opinion  as  to  what  the  lia- 
bility of  the  contractor  would  be.  That  is  a  legal  question  entirely,  and  would  dei)end 
whether  he  had  taken  proper  care,  etc.  That  is  a  nice  little  question  that  would  have  to 
be  determined  in  every  particular  case. 

Mr.  Exos:  If  he  was  not  guilty  of  contributory  negligence  the  State  would  be  responsi- 
ble? A.  I  do  not  think  the  State  could  be  held  responsible  in  any  case,  and  as  to  whether 
the  contractor  would  be  responsible  would  depend  on  the  particular  circumstances  at- 
tending every  particular  case. 

Mr.  Days:  Can  you  tell  what  is  the  advantage  to  the  State  in  letting  the  work  out  by 
contract,  over  doing  the  same  work  by  the  day  ?  Of  course,  we  are  merely  asking  for  your 
opinion.  A.  That  is  a  question  of  policy.  The  advantage,  I  suppose,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Legislature  that  passed  it,  was  tnat  the  State  would  get  the  work  done  cheaper.  I  pre- 
sume that  is  the  cause. 

Mr.  Exos:  You  think  as  the  law  now  stands  it  is  best  to  let  the  work  out  bj-^  contract, 
rather  than  that  the  Harbor  Commissioners  have  to  hire  the  work  done  directly?  A. 
That  is  my  opinion. 

Mr.  D.\ys:  You  never  have  examined  the  question,  have  you?  A.  I  do  not  know  what 
you  would  term  examining  it.  It  is  one  of  those  things  that  a  man  must  necessarily  have 
an  opinion  on  when  he  is  seeing  the  matter  taking  place  all  the  time.  My  opinion  is,  that 
if  the  State  wants  to  get  its  work  done  cheaply,  the  proper  policy  is  to  let  it  out  by  con- 
tract.   There  might  be  other  considerations  that  would  come  in. 

Mr.  Exos:  Do  you  think  it  would  be  for  the  best  interest  of  the  State  and  citizens?  A. 
If  you  ask  me  that,  and  want  my  opinion,  I  will  say  yes.  I  can  see  no  reason  why  the 
State,  when  it  has  work  to  be  done  of  this  kind,  should  not  act  upon  the  same  principle  as 
an  individual,  and  I  believe  that  the  principles  governing  the  letting  of  contracts  in  the 
community  at  large  is  best  for  the  individual  and  the  promotion  of  health.  I  do  not 
believe  in  the  State  coming  in  to  take  charge  of  everybody. 

Mr.  Exos:  Your  opinion  is  based  on  the  assumed  fact  that  public  officials,  in  letting 
these  contracts,  comply  strictly  and  honestly  with  the  law,  and  let  them  to  the  lowest 
bidder?  A.  I  am  assuming,  of  course,  that  they  do  what  the  law  requires  them  to  do,  and 
here  the  State  is  simply  doing  what  every  citizen  does.  Of  course,  you  cannot  give  the 
State  officer  the  same  discretion  as  a  private  individual  has  in  transacting  his  own  busi- 
ness. Here  you  have  to  govern  them  by  the  rigid  rules  of  law,  for  here,  if  they  had  that 
discretion,  while  some  men  would  use  it  wisely  others  would  abuse  it,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say  when  a  man  had  used  it  wisely,  or  when  he  had  abused  it. 

Q.  Have  you  any  discretion,  as  a  Board,  in  letting  out  these  seawall  contracts?  Have 
you  any  discretion  in  the  matter  of  saying  which  is  the  lowest  bidder?  A.  The  bid  itself 
shows. 

Q.  You  have  no  discretion  ?    A.  We  have  no  discretion. 

Q.  And  ever  since  you  have  been  Harbor  Commissioner  that  has  been  the  plan?  A. 
Both  in  letting  contracts  for  the  building  of  the  seawalls,  wharfs,  or  anything  else.  We 
have  let  it  to  the  lowest  bidder  if  we  have  let  it  at  all.  In  some  cases  we  have  considered 
all  the  bids  too  high. 

Q.  What  do  you  consider  is  a  section  of  the  seawall  ?  A.  That  is  in  the  discretion  of 
the  Board.  A  section  is  what  we  let  at  the  time.  Most  of  the  sections  have  been  1,000 
feet.  There  has  been  one  at  the  extreme  end  that  was  only  561  feet,  and  the  last  section 
is  onlv  800  feet,  because  we  get  a  better  place  to  finish  it  than  to  take  it  on  further.  The 
law  says  it  shall  only  be  1,00*')  feet. 

Mr.  'D.\ys:  You  state  that  you  suppose  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  the  State  to  let  out 
work  by  contract  the  same  as  it  is  for  a  private  individual.  Let  me  put  this  hypothesis 
to  you.  Supposing  a  man  wants  a  certain  amount  of  work  done  and  he  has  a  family,  a 
large  portion  of  whom  really  could  do  the  work,  but  they  cannot  do  the  work  quite  so 
cheaply  as  some  one  else.  Would  it  be  to  his  benefit  to  give  to  other  parties  the  work 
to  be  performed  and  pay  them  and  then  support  his  family  besides  when  they  might  be 
working? 

Mr.  Irwix:  Supporting  them  in  idleness? 

Mr.  Days:  They  doing  nothing.  A.  I  do  not  know  what  answer  you  want  to  that  ques- 
tion ;  1  do  not  see  the  pertinency  of  it,  Mr.  Days. 

Mr.  Days:  I  see  the  pertinency.  I  consider  all  the  citizens  of  a  State  a  portion  of  that 
State;  and  to  protect  the  poorer  portion  of  the  people  of  a  State  is  the  reason  for  these 
labor  laws.  Every  portion  of  the  citizens  being  a  part  of  the  State,  in  my  opinion  it  is  not 
to  the  interest  of  the  State  to  pay  contractors  large  profits  and  to  have  their  laborers  paid 
small  wages.  I  think  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  State  even  if  they  paid  more  wages 
to  the  employes,  and  that  while,  perhaps,  it  would  cost  the  State  a  little  more,  it  would  be 
a  great  deal  better  for  the  State. 

Mr.  Irwix:  What  proportion  of  the  labor  in  this  State  is  employed  or  can  be  emploj'ed 
by  the  State  itself  ? 

Mr.  Days:  Not  much;  I  do  not  suppose  there  can  be  much. 

Mr.  Irwix:  Not  a  thousandth  part. 
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Me.  Enos:  How  much  money  does  the  State,  through  the  Board  of  Harbor  Commis- 
sioners, pay  annually  to  contractors  for  work  done?  A.  This  section  of  the  seawall  costs, 
I  think,  pretty  nearly  $170,000.  I  suppose  the  bulk  of  that  is  paid  out  to  laborers.  It  varies 
a  good  deal  from  year  to  year.  We  pay  out  on  an  average,  say  $200,000  to  $250,000.  A  large 
portion  of  that  is  paid  for  material,  for  instance,  for  lumber.  The  laborer  that  makes  the 
lumber  is  employed  in  another  State  or  Territory.  The  wharf  cost  $25,000;  there  would 
be  paid  to  the  laborers  here  on  that  not  a  quota  of  it. 

Q.  I  suppose  Mr.  Days'  idea  is  that  instead  of  letting  large  contracts  you  do  it  directly ; 
for  instance,  you  pay  $170,000  to  Mr.  E.  and  C.  to  build  a  certain  section  of  the  seawall.  He 
pays  his  men  and  he  puts  $30,000  or  $40,000  in  his  pocket.  Mr.  Days  means  that  if  you 
paid  it  out  day  by  day,  although  it  might  cost  more,  it  would  be  a  benefit,  as  it  goes  to  the 
men  who  put  the  bone  and  muscle  into  the  work.  A.  Our  experience  as  far  as  it  has  gone 
does  not  maintain  such  a  supposition  as  that.  Where  we  have  had  work  done  by  days' 
labor  it  has  cost  more  considerably,  a  hundred  per  cent  more,  than  it  does  by  contract; 
from  fifty  to  a  hundred  per  cent. 

Mr.  Wise:  My  experience  while  I  was  Supervisor  here  was  that  a  contractor  can  get 
more  labor  out  of  a  man  at  eight  hours  work  than  the  State  Government  can  possibly  do. 
They  loaf  away  a  great  deal  of  their  time,  which  they  would  not  do  under  a  contractor. 

Me.  Days:  I  think  that  is  not  fair,  Mr.  Wise,  for  nearly  all  the  men  who  are  appointed 
are  appointed  for  some  political  influence  or  other.  If  you  appoint  the  best  men  you  will 
get  the  same  work  out  of  them. 

Me.  Wise:  That  you  cannot  do.  You  have  to  appoint  by  influence  of  the  political 
machinery.  If  you  appoint  men  on  the  waterfront,  you  would  have  to  get  the  men  from 
the  party  that  controls. 

y.  Do  you  know  when  the  State  first  commenced  to  do  work  by  contract,  or  has  it 
always  been  the  case?    A.  The  State  has  always,  [  think,  done  work  "by  contract. 

y.  Do  you  know  whether  they  did  before  the  eight-hour  law  was  passed?  A.  Yes,  sir, 
I  think  so.  I  think  the  State  Capitol  was  built  by  days'  labor,  but  public  buildings,  I 
think,  generally  have  been  let  out  on  contract. 

Q.  I  remember  hearing  it  said,  when  the  eight-hour  law  was  passed,  that  it  could  always 
be  obviated  by  contract.  I  did  not  know  but  that  work  had  been  done  by  days'  labor 
before  that  time?  A.  The  work  on  the  city  front  by  the  Harbor  Commissioners  has 
always  been  done  by  contract.  The  theory  of  the  law  i"^s  that  everything  shall  be  done  bj' 
contract,  except  such  work  as  by  the  nature  of  the  circumstances  cannot  be  let  by  con- 
tract, and  for  that  reason,  from  the  first,  the  Board  was  allowed  to  spend  a  specified  sum 
in  urgent  repairs.  The  meaning  of  urgent  repairs  is,  for  instance,  something  breaks  down 
to-day  and  you  cannot  wait  ten  days  for  repairs.  It  must  be  commenced  at  once,  and 
you  put  men  on  it,  and  in  case  of  a  breakage  in  the  wharf,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  you 
have  to  make  repairs  at  once. 

Me.  Claek,  Deputy  Controller,  here  asked  Commissioner  Enos  if  outsiders  were  per- 
mitted to  ask  questions,  and  on  being  answered  in  the  aHirmative,  asked  the  following : 
Governor,  if  I  understand  you  correctly,  you  said  that  the  State  Capitol  was  built  by  days' 
work.  Of  course,  you  mean  to  be  entirely  correct,  but  you  have  forgotten  that  the  roof 
was  built  by  contract,  and  perhaps  the  only  faulty  thing  in  the  building  was  the  roof;  it 
leaks. 

Mr.  Ibwin:  There  may  be  some  more  things  done  by  contract,  but  most  of  it  was  done 
by  days'  labor. 

Mr.  Days  :  If  it  is  cheaper  and  better  to  let  out  the  work  for  the  State  by  contract,  so  that 
the  laborers'  wages  can  be  ground  down  to  the  lowest  notch,  would  it  not  be  equally  cheaper 
to  let  out  the  positions  of  Harbor  Commissioners,  and  .fudges  and  Mayors,  Boards  of  Super- 
visors, Tax  Collectors,  Assessors.  Governor,  Controller,  and  every  other  office  in  the  gift 
of  the  people,  to  those  who  will  perform  the  labor  for  the  smallest  amount  of  remunera- 
tion. Did  you  ever  give  any  thought  to  that.  Governor?  A.  Oh,  yes,  I  have  thought 
about  it ;  certainly.  I  recollect  here,  that  there  was  some  man  wanted  to  be  elected  Tax 
Collector  for  a  certain  percentage;  if  they  would  elect  him  he  would  pay  a  certain  percent- 
age over  to  the  city.    I  suppose  that  was  .something  in  the  same  line. 

Mr.  Enos:  Do  you  think  it  would  be  financially  practicable  to  run  our  government, 
municipal,  city,  and  national,  by  letting  the  contract  to  the  lowest  bidder?  A.  Well,  I  am 
not  in  favor  of  it. 

Me.  Days:  You  are  not  in  favor  of  letting  out  government  offices  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  to  let  the  city  and  county 
offices  to  the  lowest  bidder,  or  to  Mr.  English  or  Chris.  Buckley  or  any  one  else  of  the  con- 
tractors and  allow  them  to  appoint  officers  and  make  a  percentage  therefor,  as  they  let  out 
the  work,  and  let  the  city  take  the  benefit  of  the  difference  between  what  it  has  to" pay  for 
labor  and  what  the  contractor  pays  ?  But  you  do  think  that  laboring  work  should  be  done 
by  contract?  A.  I  suppose  that  it  is  a  fact  that  competition  to  get  a  job  will  always  secure 
the  State  in  giving  it  to  a  responsible  bidder.  My  idea  is  that  competition  secures  the  work 
for  a  lower  sum  than  what  we  could  get  it  if  we  employed  men  to  do  it.  and  upon  that 
point  I  have  no  sort  of  doubt.  As,  for  instance,  building  the  seawall  that  was  done  by  Mr. 
English  and  his  associates.  I  do  not  know,  I  cannot  say  how  they  stand;  I  see  it  reported 
in  the  newspapers  that  Mr.  English  states  in  his  testimony  before  the  legislative  commit- 
tee, that  that  company  had  lost  large  sums  of  money  in  performing  that  contract. 

Me.  Days:  I  did  not  understand  him  to  say  that.  What  I  understood  him  to  say  was 
that  they  took  the  contract  lower,  expecting  to  put  in  a  great  deal  more  rock  than  they 
had  to  furnish,  and  hence  lost  in  that  regard. 
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Q.  Now,  supposing  a  man  undertook  to  run  the  office  of  Assessor  in  this  city,  and  took 
it  on  contract,  don't  you  think  he  could  do  it  a  great  deal  cheaper  than  we  have  had  it 
done  for  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years? 

Mr.  Wise  :  I  think  a  saving  could  be  made  without  letting  it  to  them.  They  have  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  men  employed,  and  they  can  do  it  with  fifty  as  well  as  they  can 
with  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

Mr.  D.vys:  Why  could  not  these  things  be  let  out  by  contract,  then,  as  well  as  laborers' 
work  ? 

Mr.  Irwin:  I  do  not  care  to  discuss  that  question.  There  are  obvious  reasons  why  the 
cases  are  not  parallel,  and  the  judgment  of  mankind  so  far,  from  the  commencement  of 
the  world,  have  put  them  on  ditierent  grounds,  and  it  is  not  yet  shown  that  the  judgment 
is  in  error.  1  supposed  I  was  called  to  testify  more  particularly  in  regard  to  facts  than 
to  discuss  questions  of  this  nature,  that  belong  to  political  economy  and  social  science. 
Of  course  it  wovdd  be  the  mere  opinion  of  an  individual. 

Q.  Did  you  award  to  English  &  Company  a  contract  for  constructing  a  portion  of  the 
seawall?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  English  have  any  partners  in  the  contract?  A.  I  think  the  contract,  if  I 
recollect  right,  is  awarded  to  Mr.  William  D.  English  alone.  That  is  my  recollection  of  it. 
The  contract  is  not  signed  P]ngli.sh  &  Company,  but  William  D.  English.  I  suppose  he 
had  gentlemen  associated  with  him  in  the  performance  of  the  contract. 

Q.  What  is  the  number  of  the  section  ?    A.  We  call  it  section  five. 

Q.  Was  he  the  lowest  bidder  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

<4.  The  lowest  actual  bidder?    A.  He  was  the  lowest  bidder. 

y.  Did  Mr.  English  comply  with  all  the  terms  agreed  upon?  A.  So  far  as  I  know  he 
did.  I  might  modify  that  a  little.  The  contract  required  that  it  should  be  completed 
within  a  specified  time;  its  grade  in  the  first  instance  brought  to  the  grade,  as  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  matter  would  settle  a  little.  I  think  he  was  a  few  days  behind  the  time. 
That  is,  it  was  not  brought  to  the  grade  in  the  first  instance  within  the  precise  time.  It 
was  a  few  days  later.     With  that  exception  my  former  answer  was  correct. 

Q.  Did  you"  accept  the  work  and  pay  for  it,  ororder  it  paid?  A.  The  work  has  been  done, 
but  is  not  executed  finally  vmder  the  contract.  It  was  required  to  be  brought  to  the 
grade,  the  rock  work  and  the  earth  work,  on  a  certain  day,  and  then  it  required  to  be 
maintained  at  that  grade  for  a  period  of  three  months.  Under  the  contract  there  were 
monthly  estimates  made  of  the  work  done  per  month,  etc.;  and  we  i)aid  from  month  to 
month  "seventy-five  per  cent  of  that  estimate,  and  the  other  twenty-five  per  cent  was 
reserved  as  a  guarantee  for  the  final  completion  of  the  work;  and  there  is  still  twenty -five 
per  cent  held  against  that  contract  waiting  for  the  expiration  of  three  months  after  the 
work  is  brought  to  the  grade.  If  there  is  any  sinking  in  the  meantime,  he  has,  under  the 
contract,  to  bring  it  up  to  the  grade,  giving  it  three  months  in  which  to  sink.  You  put  it 
on  a  safe  bottom,  but  it  takes  it  some  time  to  settle  down. 

y.  You  are  then  satisfied  that  proper  material  has  been  used,  and  good  workmanship 
performed  upon  the  section  named?  A.  I  think  the  material  was  good,  and  the  work- 
manship consisted  in  dumping  the  rock  and  dirt  in  the  proper  place.  That  was  done 
under  the  direction  of  the  Engineer,  and  I  think  it  was  all  properly  done. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  men  employed  had  to  work  ten  hours  a  day  at  the  rate  of  $1  50  a 
day,  some  few  receiving  |1  7.5?     A.  No,  sir;  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Enos:  Do  you  know  what  they  received?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  the  number  of  hours  they  worked  ?    A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

H.  And  you  do  not  consider  that  relates  to  your  duty,  as  Commissioner,  after  the  con- 
tract is  let?    A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Days:  In  case  the  contractors  paid  the  wages  of  any  laborer  to  the  boarding  house 
keeper,  or  any  one  else  than  the  laborer,  except  on  due  process  of  law,  would  not  the  State 
be  liable  for  the  amount ;  I  mean  morally  liable?  A.*  I  do  not  care  about  discussing  the 
moral  liability;  I  suppose  this  should  relate  to  legal  liability,  and  as  to  the  moral  liability 
I  do  not  see  how  you  are  going  to  get  at  that. 

Q.  You  get  moral  liability  like  this  :  The  State  morally  owes  John  O'Brien  a  thousand 
dollars,  but  it  does  not  legally  owe  him  that,  because  there  is  no  power  to  sue  the  State 
for  it.    It  morally  owes  him  a  thousand  dollars,  and  he  goes  to  the  Legislature. 

The  Witness:  Give  your  instance.  Let  me  say,  so  far  as  the  laborers  were  employed 
here  I  do  not  consider,  and  did  not  consider,  that  the  State  owed  them  after  it  paid  the 
contract. 

Mr.  Enos:  Whether  the  contractor  paid  them  or  not?  A.  No;  whether  the  contractor 
paid  them  or  not.    I  do  not  discriminate  between  the  moral  liability  and  legal  liability. 

Mr.  Enos:  You  recognize  the  fact  that  the  State  cannot  be  sued,  as  already  stated.  For 
instance,  the  colored  man,  Mr.  Wilkins,  lost  his  horse;  he  could  not  sue  the  State.  The 
Legislature  passed  an  Act  authorizing  your  Board,  as  Commissioners,  to  pay  him?  A. 
I  do  not  consider  that  as  in  the  same  category.  Under  the  law  this  Board  has  a  contract 
to  perform  the  work  which  is  let  out  to  an  individual.  Then  relations  arise  between  that 
contractor  and  the  men  he  employs.  I  do  not  consider  that  moral  obligation  rests  upon 
the  State,  under  the  laws  as  tliey  stand,  to  see  that  these  individuals  get  their  pay,  any 
more  than  it  rests  upon  the  State  to  see  if  you  hire  a  man  and  fail  to  pay  him,  that  he 
.shall  be  paid. 

(i.  You  recollect  the  Hoagland  contest,  up  in  Sacramento,  for  years.  The  State  did  cer- 
tain work,  in  which  Hoagland  and  others  were  injured,  and  the  Legislature  at  the  last 
session  authorized  those  injured  to  bring  an  action  against  the  State.    In  that  instance  the 
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Legislature  finally  recognized  the  responsibility  or  right  to  make  good  the  injury  that  was 
done  by  her  agents  in  constructing  certain  canals  or  changing  some  river  courses  up  there. 
2sow,  for  instance,  you  let  this  contract  to  Mr.  English,  and  he  throws  down  a  lot  and 
building  and  the  people  living  in  it :  he  is  working  for  the  State  ?  A.  I  do  not  consider  that 
is  a  fact,  that  he  did  the  work  for  the  State:  that  makes  the  difference. 

Q.  Should  not  these  people  be  paid  for  it?  A.  Not  any  more  than  if  it  had  been  done 
by  anybody  else.  The  State  gave  these  people  the  contract.  It  is  a  contract  to  do  the 
work  for  the  State,  and  he  goes  there  to  get  his  material.  Now.  if  he  had  contracted  to  do 
it  for  an  individual  the  obligation  would  be  the  same,  and  the  State  is  under  no  moral 
obligation  any  more  than  an  individual.  The  fact  that  he  is  doing  the  work  for  the  State 
does  not  make  any  difference  in  my  opinion.  The  fact  that  he  is  doing  the  job  for  the 
State  does  not  put  the  State  under  any  further  obligation  than  if  you  had  had  the  .same 
work  done.    He  was  not  bound  to  go  there  for  his  material. 

Q.  Suppose  the  Harbor  Commissioners,  instead  of  letting  this  out.  were  doing  the  work 
themselves,  and  you  went  there  and  made  this  excavation,  do  you  think  the  State  would 
be  liable  for  injuries  ?  A.  In  that  case  I  would  occupy  the  same  relation  as  the  contractor 
would  in  this  case.  A^Tiat  the  liability  of  the  State  would  be  for  its  officers  doing  the  work 
I  could  not  say. 

Q.  That  question  comes  out  in  this  investigation  in  one  sense?  A.  1  do  not  think  the 
State  is  liable  in  that  case  any  more  than  it  would  be  if  you  had  done  some  injury  to  these 
parties  in  getting  out  rock  to  till  up  a  lot  for  Mr.  Hayward. 

Mr.  Days:  Have  you  heard  of  any  difficulty  between  the  contractors  and  the  parties 
living  on  Telegraph  llill  in  relation  to  the  taking  of  rock  therefrom  and  injuring  the  prop- 
erty of  persons  without  paying  them  therefor?  A.  I  think  they  had  some  difficulty.  I 
heard  it  through  the  newspapers  as  it  was  going  on,  but  I  did  not  hear  of  it  in  any  other 
way  than  through  the  newspapers  and  common  conversation.  It  was  never  brought  to 
us  in  any  shape  in  any  official  way. 

Q.  You  have  just  stated  that  you  did  not  consider  the  State  would  be  liable  in  any  way? 
A.  No  more  than  if  he  had  been  getting  that  out  to  fill  up  Mr.  Hayward's  lot. 

Q.  Would  not  Mr.  Hayward  be  liable?  A.  I  don't  think  Mr.  Hayward  is  liable;  the  con- 
tractor is  liable.  If  he  inakes  a  general  contract  he  is  allowed  the  whole  world  to  get  the 
material.  That  is  not  Mr.  Hay  ward's  business;  it  is  the  contractors  business,  and  if  he 
infringes  upon  individuals'  rigbts  he  is  liable.    It  seems  to  me  that  is  very  clear. 

Q.  Let  us  see:  Here  .Tohn  Doe  undertakes  to  build  a  house  for  William  Smith,  and  he 
buUds  the  house  on  William  Smith's  lot,  but  does  not  pay  the  employes.  Should  they 
come  on  the  contractor,  or  the  builder?  A.  The  law,  I  suppose,  gives  the  laborer  a  lien  in 
such  a  case. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  between  this  question  of  responsibility  and  the  law  for  labor- 
ers'lieu?  A.  It  is  not  a  question  about  laborers' pay,  as  I  understand  it,  at  all.  It  is  a 
question  about  damage  done  for  property  owners,  and  that  is  a  different  matter.  I  am 
not  saying  that  Mr.  English  and  his  associates  are  not  liable  for  damages  they  have  done. 
I  presume,  under  the  hiw.  they  are.  What  I  say  is,  that  the  State  is  not  liable,  legally  or 
morally,  in  my  judgment.  It  did  not  require  him  to  go  there  and  do  it.  It  let  the  con- 
tract to  do  ceVtain  work,  and  he  had  the  whole  world  in  which  to  get  his  material.  The 
State  did  not  control  him  in  that.  There  were  plenty  of  other  places,  and  if  he  found  it 
more  advantageous  to  go  there  and  get  it,  and  take  the  risk  of  being  mulcted  in  damages 
for  it,  that  is  his  interest  and  not  the  State. 

Q.  Supposing  Mr.  English  and  his  associates  could  not  reply  in  damages,  you  do  not 
consider,  under  any  circumstances,  the  State  would  be  liable  ?  A.  I  do  not  think  the  State 
would  be  any  more  than  if  he  went  there  to  get  it  to  fill  up  a  lot  for  a  private  party. 

Mr.  Enos:  You  think  there  is  no  connection  of  responsibility  with  the  State  under  his 
contract  to  do  the  work  of  the  State?    A.  No,  sir;  I  think  not. 

Q.  You  think  that  he  stands  in  the  same  relation  as  if  he  were  working  for  a  private 
party?  A.  Precisely,  itnless  the  law  has  come  in  and  specified  and  changed  the  relation. 
It  has  come  in  and  changed  it  with  reference  to  the  parties  he  employs. 

Me.  Days:  How  do  you  let  the  contract  for  work  on  the  seawall,  by  weight  or  measure- 
ment? A.  For  rock,  by  weight:  earth,  by  measurement. 

^^.  What  check  have  you  upon  the  contractors  as  to  the  amount  of  material  used?  A. 
We  take  the  weight  in  case  of  rock. 

Q.  That  is,  you  employ  weighers  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

^4.  Have  you  any  check  upon  the  weigher  to  prevent  collusion  between  him  and  the 
contractor"?  A.  Well,  sir,  I  cannot  say  that  we  have  any,  except  the  integrity  of  the  man. 
That  sort  of  thing  we  have  to  trust  everywhere.  If  the  contractor  and  weigher  and  then 
the  clerk  who  takes  down  the  amounts,  have  been  dishonest,  and  they  have  colluded  to 
make  false  returns.  I  do  not  know  that  we  cottld  have  any  way  of  finding  it  out,  unless  it 
was  so  much  as  to  excite  our  suspicions,  and  we  could  then  locate  it  in  some  other  way. 
However,  the  way  the  material  fell  off,  being  less  than  what  was  anticipated,  rather  refutes 
a  presumption  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Days:  1  was  just  going  to  remark  that  we  have  not  heard  any  intimation  of  any- 
thing of  that  kind  as  far  as  this  work  was  concerned,  but  I  have  heard  that  there  must 
have  been  considerable  under  some  of  the  previous  contracts. 

Me.  Iewix:  They  did  not  take  the  rock  by  weight;  probably  the  most  of  that  result  was 
the  defect  of  measurement,  though  upon  tbat  1  do  not  wish  to  express  any  opinion. 

Mk.  Enos:  Does  your  experience  justify  you  in  letting  a  contract  by  weight  or  measure- 
ment ?    A.  So  far  as  rock  is  concerned,  I  would  let  it  by  weight. 
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Q.  You  think  that  is  the  safest  and  best  for  the  State?  A.  Yes,  sir,  I  think  so,  for  if 
your  agents  are  honest  you  get  the  exact  amount.  You  attempt  to  get  it  by  measure- 
ment, but  tlie  vacancies  are  often  more  than  the  spaces  filled  by  the  rock. 

Q.  But  as  to  the  dirt,  what  is  the  reason  ?  A.  The  reason  we  have  not  weighed  the  dirt 
i.s,  that  after  any  rain  a  cart  filled  with  dirt  would  weigh  twice  as  much  as  at  any  other 
time.  If  we  had  a  place  where  we  could  get  the  dirt  at  a  uniform  moisture  all  the  time, 
we  would  take  that  by  weight,  also. 

Mr.  Days  :  You  keep  account  of  the  number  of  loads  ?  A.  The  number  and  size  of  them. 
We  take  that  by  the  cubic  yard.  We  have  the  size  and  capacity  of  the  cart,  and  I  stated 
distinctly  why  we  measured  that  and  do  not  weigh  it  is  that  the  moisture  varies  from  time 
to  time,  and  so  we  deemed  it  impracticable  to  weigh  it,  but  would  prefer  to  weigh  it  if  we 
could  have  it  uniform  in  moisture  all  the  time. 

y.  Did  the  Harbor  Commissioners  let  any  contract  to  English  &  Co.  to  fill  in  any  por- 
tion of  the  bay  in  Alameda  County  at  the  time  they  were  contracting  for  the  seawall?  A. 
No,  sir.  The  Harbor  Commissioners  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  portion  of  Alameda 
County.  Our  jurisdiction  does  not  go  outside  of  the  waterfront  within  the  County  of  San 
Francisco. 

Mk.  Wise:  Colonel  Mendell  can  give  you  the  information  on  that  point. 

Me.  Irwin  :  They  were  delivering  some  rock  from  Telegraph  Hill  and  Second  Street. 
But  that  is  a  Government  contract.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  English  or  Hackett, 
but  some  of  those  parties.  When  they  were  getting  rock  out  of  Telegraph  Hill  they  were 
taking  portions  of  it  across  the  bay. 

Mr.  Lnos:  Do  you  know  of  anj'body  in  the  employment  of  the  Harbor  Commissioners 
and  paid  by  the  State  that  has  any  private  employment  with  any  other  party  in  this 
city?  In  other  words,  do  you  know  of  anybody  drawing  a  salary  from  the  State  who  is 
in  the  employment  and  is  receiving  a  salary  for  work  from  some  corporation  or  private 
party  ?  A.  I  do  not  think  I  do.  I  think  some  drawings  have  been  made  occasionally  on 
Sunday  in  the  Engineer's  office  for  some  mining  company  by  Mr.  Manson,  but  on  that 
point  i  am  not  positive. 

y.  I  ask  the  question  because  I  have  been  told  there  is. 

Mr.  Irwix:  Do  you  know  who  the  person  is?    I  do  not  know  of  any  such  person. 

Mr.  Enos:  I  have  his  name  somewhere.  I  wanted  to  ask  the  question,  and  to  know  all 
about  it. 

Mr.  Irwin:  If  there  is  one  receiving  pay  in  that  manner  I  want  to  know  all  about  him. 

y.  You  have  been  asked  about  the  "truck"  system?    A.  I  have  answered  that. 

y.  Do  you  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  John  Gillan,  said  to  have  been  engaged  as  fire- 
man on  the  "Governor  Irwin?''    A.  Probably  I  do;  I  could  not  say  distinctly. 

Mr.  Wise:  He  is  the  one  who  took  Ben's  place. 

Q.  Does  he  draw  a  salary  or  pay  from  the  State  for  services  on  the  "  Governor  Irwin  " 
as  fireman,  or  in  any  capacity?    A.  I  cannot  answer  that. 

Mr.  Wise  :  Yes,  if  his  name  is  Gillan. 

Mr.  Irwin:  We  had  a  person  employed  by  the  name  of  Ben,  and  for  certain  reasons  we 
discharged  him,  and  there  was  another  person  put  on  there,  probably  his  name  is  Gillan ; 
he  is  fireman  at  night.  I  do  not  know  whether  his  name  is  Gillan  or  not.  He  is  prob- 
ably the  person  whom  you  have  reference  to. 

y.  It  is  represented  to  me  that  this  man  is  drawing  a  salary  from  the  State,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  is  working  for  some  corporation  or  private  person,  and  drawing  his  pay.  In 
other  words,  he  is  filling  two  capacities,  one  for  the  State  and  another  for  a  private  indi- 
vidual, and  drawing  two  salaries.  The  name  was  given  to  me,  and  I  took  it  down  and 
want  to  call  your  attention  to  it.  A.  I  think  it  is  likely  he  is  the  person.  He  is  doing  ser- 
vice as  night  fireman  in  the  place  formerly  occupied  by  a  person  named  Ben.  As  to 
whether  he  has  any  other  situation,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Wise:  All  I  can  say  in  behalf  of  Gillan  is,  that  when  I  got  well  I  intended  to  rec- 
ommend another  man  in  his  place,  for  I  did  not  know  him  from  a  side  of  sole  leather,  and 
I  asked  the  Captain  about  him,  and  he  recommended  him  so  highly  that  1  took  no  further 
steps  in  the  matter.    He  is  not  employed  by  any  corporation  that  1  know  of. 

Mr.  Irwin  :  Since  you  have  brought  this  matter  up,  let  us  assume  that  he  is  employed 
by  somebody  else,  what  is  the  consequence  ? 

Mr.  Enos:  The  charge  made  to  me  is  that  he  is  working  for  a  private  person,  and  is 
drawing  pay  from  the  State  without  rendering  service  to  the  State. 

Mr.  Irwin:  That  is  not  so.  There  is  nobody  who  has  a  sinecure.  If  he  is  employed  by 
a  person,  and  the  employment  is  outside  of  the  hours  that  he  has  to  be  on  duty  for  the 
State,  how  can  we  touch' it?  If  the  allegation  is  that  he  is  receiving  pay  from  the  State, 
while  he  does  not  do  any  service,  then  I  know  that  is  not  so. 

Mr.  Wise:  Perhaps  I  might  explain  to  you  so  that  you  can  comprehend  it.  We  are 
required  by  law  to  keep  three  men  there  at  night — cai)tain,  fireman,  and  watchman ;  and 
these  men  have  to  staj'  there  until  the  morning;  and  the  fireman's  duty  is  to  keep  up  the 
steam  in  case  of  fire. 

Mr.  Irwin:  The  night  fireman  is  required  to  be  there  from  the  time  that  the  day  force 
leaves  to  the  time  the  day  force  comes  on  the  following  morning.  The  one  who  has  suc- 
ceeded Ben  has  been  reported  as  being  an  exceedingly  good  man  for  his  place.  If  he  does 
work  for  some  one  else  in  the  daytime,  I  do  not  know  it. 

Q.  You  see  the  object  of  my  putting  the  question.  You  answer  now,  on  reflection,  that 
there  is  no  one  drawing  salary  from  the  State  without  he  renders  service  therefor?  A. 
There  is  not. 
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Q.  And  if  there  is  any  man  employed  there  he  is  employed  in  hours  when  he  is  not 
required  elsewhere?  A.  The  night  watch  is  there  from  the  time  the  daj^  watch  goes  off— 
from  about  half-past  five  to  about  seven  the  next  morning. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  any  laborers,  employes  of  the  State,  on  the  public  works 
for  the  State,  being  interfered  with  in  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise?  A.  I  never 
have  heard  anything  of  that  sort. 

Q.  Did  you  yourself  exercise  any  influence,  or  attempt  to  exercise  any  influence,  or 
attempt  to  control  any  men  in  the  exercise  of  their  political  rights?    A.  1  have  not,  sir. 

(4.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  any  such  thing  being  done?    A.  No,  sir. 

y.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  anybody  making  assessments  for  political  purposes? 
A.  Upon  that  point  I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood.  I  think  that  the  employes  in  the 
Harbor  Commissioners'  department,  generally,  last  fall  contributed  something  towards 
an  election  fund. 

Q.  Was  it  done  by  direction  of  the  Harbor  Commissioners?     A.  It  was  voluntary. 

Q.  Was  there  a  certain  amount  marked  down  for  a  certain  position  that  a  man  held,  or 
did  they  pay  what  they  saw  fit?  A.  I  think  there  was  a  general  amount  paid,  according 
to  the  different  positions  that  they  held.    That  is  my  impression. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  contingent  on  the  payment  or  non-payment?  A.  So  far  as  the 
Board  is  concerned  there  was  nothing.  They  had  no  relation  to  it  at  all;  but  I  am  stating 
what  I  understand  the  fact  to  be.  What  you  consider  amounted  to  an  assessment,  I  do 
not  know. 

y.  I  understand  there  was  no  forced  contribution  ?  A.  There  was  no  forced  contribu- 
tion.   A  man  contributed  as  he  chose. 

Mr.  Days:  How  many  rock  weighers  have  you  upon  the  roll  of  the  State  emploj^4s? 

Mr.  Irwin:  Now? 

Q.  How  do  you  employ  them  ?  A.  We  employ  them  when  there  is  a  necessity  for  them, 
when  we  are  receiving  rock;  and  during  the  time  that  Mr.  English  was  building  this  sec- 
tion five  we  were  receiving  rock  over  three  pairs  of  scales  a  portion  of  the  time,  and  over 
one  part  of  the  time. 

Q.  Do  thev  work  by  the  day  or  month?    A.  They  work  by  the  month. 

(4.  Then  of  course  you  do  not  take  into  consideration  the  number  of  hours  they  work? 
A.  We  do  not  count  them.  We  expect  them  to  be  there  when  the  contractor  commences 
sending  his  rock  over,  and  they  can  leave  when  he  quits,  if  it  was  half  a  day;  or  if  they 
do  not  work,  it  made  no  difference,  we  paid  them  a  month;  but  we  expected  them  to  be 
there  whenever  there  was  rock  to  be  weighed. 

Q.  Did  the  Board  ever  lease,  grant,  or  otherwise  dispose  of,  for  any  period,  any  portion 
of  the  seawall,  or  reclaimed  ground,  claimed  by  the  State,  to  any  person,  and  if  so,  for 
what  purpose?  A.  At  the  time  this  Board  came  in  we  granted  what  might  be  termed  a 
lease  to  an  old  colored  man,  who  kept  what  he  called  a  coffee  stand,  and  sold  beer.  After 
he  had  gone  into  business  a  short  time,  other  parties,  who  were  engaged  in  the  same 
business  in  that  vicinity,  sent  a  protest  against  our  letting  it  for  such  a  purpose,  and  1 
believe  they  employed  an  attorney  to  come  before  us;  and  when  we  looked  into  the  law 
closely,  the'  Board  came  to  the  conclusion  that  we  did  not  have  authority  under  the  law 
to  let  it  for  any  piirpose;  and  we  gave  him  a  reasonable  time  in  which  to  move  his  house 
and  give  up  the  property. 

i<i,.  There  is  a  large  house.  I  think  it  must  be  on  that  section  where  in  passing  it  in  bad 
weather  you  have  to  step  off  and  into  the  mud? 

Mr.  Irwin:  Where  is  that? 

Q.  That  is  on  the  seawall.  I  do  not  remember  which  section  it  is  opposite.  I  do  not 
know  who  the  man  was,  but  I  was  going  there  with  a  friend  one  Sunday  morning  during 
the  session  of  the  Legislature,  and  some  man  there  claimed  you  had  either  leased  that,  or 
authorized  somebody  to  build  it,  and  that  it  was  a  great  nuisance.  It  was  because  of  that 
I  asked  this  question.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it.  A.  I  do  not  know  where  it  is,  or 
what  house  you  refer  to.  There  is  an  old  house  standing  on  some  land  reclaimed.  There 
was  a  building  being  removed  by  Major  Conolly,  or  some  other  party,  and  they  asked  per- 
mission to  stop  it  on  some  land  belonging  to  the  State,  with  the  understanding  that  it  was 
to  be  moved  off  in  a  short  time  to  some  private  premises. 

Q.  Which  street  is  that  opposite?  A.  Down  near  Vallejo.  And  we  granted  that  per- 
mission; and  then  afterwards,  for  some  cause,  they  did  not  move  it  any  further.  I  think 
they  asked  two  or  three  times  to  be  permitted  to  use  it  for  some  purpose,  which  was  always 
refused;  but  I  do  not  think  it  was  in  anybody's  way.  If  that  is  not  the  house  you  refer 
to,  I  do  not  know  what  you  refer  to.  I  do  not  think  that  could  have  interfered  with  your 
travel  at  all. 

Q.  It  did  not  interfere  with  me.  I  merely  asked  the  question.  I  did  not  know  what 
there  was  in  it.  A.  I  do  not  wish  to  evade  anything.  At  present  we  have  given  to  a  fish- 
erman, to  one  old  man,  the  privilege  of  putting  up  a  house,  in  which  he  boils  the  nets 
of  the  fishermen  in  some  sort  of  liquid  to  preserve  them.  We  have  allowed  another  house 
to  be  built  very  close  to  it,  for  a  man  to  mend  boats,  a  necessity  for  them.  These  little 
boats  get  damaged,  and  they  wanted  to  bring  them  up  on  the  shore,  to  some  place  near 
by,  to  repair  them.  There  are  one  or  two  more  applications  for  houses  to  be  put  on  land 
that  has  been  reclaimed,  for  similar  purposes,  connected  with  the  fishing  business.  I  have 
favored  granting  these  privileges,  for  I  believed  it  was  necessarily  connected  with  that 
business,  while  I  have  opposed,  since  the  matter  was  looked  into,  the  letting  or  permission 
of  carrying  on  any  general  business  on  the  wharves.  Probably  there  was  a  particular 
reason  "that  afifected  this  case. 
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Mr.  Enos:  Has  there  been  favoritism  to  anybody,  either  in  letting  the  contract  or  in 
letting  the  walls,  that  you  know  of?  A.  Only  down  here  at  the  ferries  wharf.  AVe  have 
granted  and  have  continued  permission  to  cripples  to  keep  fruit  stands. 

Q.  I  dont  mean  that;  I  mean  has  any  large  corporation  got  any  permission  from  you 
for  anything?   A.   Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr. "Enos:  Let  the  cripples  go;  they  have  a  right  to  go  anywhere. 

Mr.  Irwin  :  They  have  it  without  paying  any  rent;  they  would  have  to  be  taken  care  of 
by  the  public  if  they  had  not  such  an  opportunity. 

Mr.  Enos:  Anything  else,  Mr.  Days. 

Mr.  D.\Ys:  Nothing  else. 

Mr.  Enos:  Mr.  Wadsworth  is  here;  you  can  ask  him  any  question  that  you  wish  to. 

Mr.  D.\ys:  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary;  Governor  Irwin  has  answered  all  the  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  Wise:  There  is  one  thing  that  1  can  say — unless  you  want  to  put  me  on  the  stand — 
I  corroborate  all  that  the  Governor  has  said,  except  where  1  made  the  indication  at  the 
time.  As  far  as  the  agreement  and  contract  business  is  concerned,  the  Governor  has 
stated  the  actual  facts. 

Mr.  Irwin:  [Reading  from  contract.]  "It  is  expressly  stipulated  that  eight  hours'  labor 
shall  be  a  legal  day's  work  under  this  agreement." 

Mr.  Enos:  We  will  put  a  copy  of  that  contract  in. 

!Mr.  Irwin  :  There  is  a  large  amount  of  printed  matter;  these  are  the  specifications. 

Mr.  Enos:  The  resolution  under  which  I  am  acting,  refers  to  this  matter,  and  I  would 
like  to  have  a  copy  of  the  specifications  and  contract.  ''And  it  is  expressly  stipulated  that 
eight  hours"  labor  shall  be  a  legal  day's  work  under  this  agreement.  All  provisions  of 
Chapter  X,  Title  8,  of  the  Political  Code,  applicable  thereto,  are  to  be  deemed  as  incorporated 
herein.  No  Chinese  or  Mongolian  labor  shall  be  employed  on  the  work  under  penalty  of 
forfeiture  of  the  contract  at  the  option  of  the  Commissioners."  There  has  been  no  Chi- 
nese on  the  work. 

Mr.  Irwin  :  Not  that  I  have  ever  heard  of. 

Mr.  Enos:  You  think,  Mr.  Days,  that  covers  the  ground? 

Mr.  Days:  Yes,  sir;  everything  we  want. 

Mr.  Enos  :  Then  we  will  send  down  to  j'our  office,  Governor,  and  get  a  copy  of  this  speci- 
fication and  contract. 

Mr.  Irwin:  I  do  not  know  whether  you  asked  the  question,  but  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing as  to  whether  these  contractors  worked  their  men  over  eight  hours  a  day  or  not; 
that  is  a  point  I  have  no  knowledge  of,  or  what  sort  of  an  arrangement  they  made  with 
them. 

Mr.  Enos:  And  you  also  answered  that  when  you  let  this  contract,  that  while  you  put 
into  the  contract  that  eight  hours  constituted  a  legal  day's  work,  yet  that  did  not  enter 
into  consideration  in  your  letting  this  contract  to  Mr.  English  or  anybody  else? 

Mr.  Irwin  :  If  he  had  refused  it,  no.  But  the  law  makes  it  our  duty  to  put  that  in  the 
contract.  We  prepared  the  contract,  and  if  he  had  refused  to  execute  it,  we  would  have 
held  it  to  be  our  duty  to  have  it  go  in  the  contract. 

Mr.  Enos:  When  you  let  that  contract  to  Mr.  English,  you  did  not  compel,  nor  expect 
to  compel  him  to  work  his  men  only  eight  hours  a  day ;  you  were  going  to  let  him  have 
his  own  way  about  that  matter.  He  did  not  intend  or  mean  that  you  were  to  control 
him  as  to  the  number  of  hours  he  ought  to  work  his  men  ?  A.  So  far  as  that  is  concerned, 
the  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  we  could  not  bind  him  by  a  penalty ;  we  could  not  put 
any  penalty  on  him. 

Mr.  Wise:  There  is  a  penalty  in  regard  to  Mongolian  labor,  that  the  contract  should  be 
forfeited. 

Mr.  Enos:  I  believe  that  is  all.  Governor.    We  are  much  obliged. 

Mr.  Wise  :  You  do  not  want  to  put  me  on  the  stand  ? 

Mr.  D.ws:  No;  the  Governor  has  answered  all  that  is  necessary  in  this  investigation  of 
the  Commissioners. 

Mr.  Enos:  I  wish  you  would  make  .some  inquiry  as  to  Mr.  Gillan. 

Mr.  Irwin:  On  what  point?  Do  you  hold  that  if  he  has  some  employment  in  the  day- 
time, we  are  prohibited  from  employing  him  ? 

Mr.  Enos:  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  I  agree  with  you.  The  way  it  was  presented  to  me  was, 
that  he  was  drawing  a  salary  from  the  State,  and  at  the  same  time  he  was  drawing  this 
salarv;  he  was  drawing  a  salary  from  a  private  partj',  and  that  he  was  neglecting  his 
duty. 

Mr.  Irwin:  So  far  as  neglecting  his  duty  to  the  State  was  concerned,  I  know  all  about 
that  now  that  I  could  know,  if  he  is  the  man.  If  we  employed  him  at  all  it  is  in  Ben's 
place,  and  he  is  night  fireman,  and  I  know  he  has  performed  his  duties  well,  because  I 
nave  been  informed  so  by  Colonel  Lucas,  who  has  charge  of  that  especially;  and  the 
officers  on  board  the  boat  have  stated  that  he  is  a  good  fireman,  and  the  amount  of  coal 
used  has  been  diminished  a  great  deal  since  he  was  in  there,  so  that  on  that  point  everv- 
thing  is  just  as  clear  in  my  mind  as  could  be  with  any  amount  of  inquiry.  But  if,  while 
he  discharged  his  duty  faithfully  to  the  State,  you  do  not  hold  it  to  be  our  duty  to  look 
after  him  (jutside  of  that,  there  is  no  use  looking  into  that  matter,  because  he  is  there  dur- 
ing the  time,  and  has  discharged  his  duties  properly,  for  we  cannot  get  on  without  him  a 
night  or  an  hour.     He  has  to  be  promptly  at  his  business. 

Mk.  Enos:  If  I  hire  out  to  you  eignt  or  nine  hours  a  day,  and  I  perform  my  duty,  1 
have  a  right  to  go  to  Mr.  Days  or  anybody  else,  and  hire  out  three  or  four  hours.     I  think 
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that  is  proper.  I  think,  if  the  charge  was  true,  it  was  a  reflection  on  the  Board  of  Har- 
bor Commissioners,  and  it  was  my  duty  to  call  your  attention  to  it. 

Mr.  Iewix  :  If  he  was  being  paid  without  rendering  services ;  but  he  has  rendered  the 
services,  and  very  acceptably,  if  he  is  the  man. 

Me.  Wise-  I  will  find  out  what  the  man  does  in  the  daytime.  He  works  there  from  five 
o'clock  in  the  evening  to  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  stays  on  the  boat,  as,  when- 
ever there  is  a  fire,  he  has  to  go  with  the  boat. 

Mr.  Iewix  :  Steam  has  to  be  kept  up  for  the  boat,  to  go  immediately  when  the  bell  is 
touched.  He  has  to  be  there.  A  half  hour's  absence  might  be  serious,  and  unless  there 
was  some  excuse  for  it  it  would  be  sufficient  cause  for  dismissal.  It  is  one  of  those  places 
where  a  man  has  to  be  there  all  the  time. 

At  this  point  the  further  hearing  in  this  matter  was  adjourned  until 
Monday  evening,  May  25,  1885,  at  8  o'clock. 

Sax  Frantlsco,  May  25,  1885. 

This  day  the  further  hearing  in  this  matter  was  continued  until  June  1, 
1885,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m. 

Sax  Francisco,  June  1,  1885. 

JOHX    H.\CKETT. 

Called. 

Mr.  Exos:  "What  is  your  name?    Answer — John  Hackett. 

<^.  "What  is  your  business?    A.  I  am  principally  in  the  dredging  business,  sir. 

y.  Are  you  connected  with  Mr.  EngUsh  in  this  contract  in  building  section  of  the  sea- 
wall Xo.  5  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  connection  ?    A.  I  am  one  of  the  principal  parties  in  that  contract. 

(4.  I  see  by  the  contract  that  your  name  is  not  attached;  are  you  a  partner  of  Mr.  Eng- 
lish ?    A.  Yes,  sir,  in  that  work. 

Q.  Who  are  the  parties?  A.  There  is  Mr.  English,  Mr.  Schuyler,  Mr.  Wagner,  and 
myself. 

Q.  This  contract  bears  date  twentieth  of  February,  1884?  A.  Yes,  sir,  I  believe  so;  Mr. 
Schuvler  has  a  copy  of  the  contract. 

y.  Is  this  section  of  the  seawall  completed  according  to  the  terms  of  that  contract? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  accepted?  A.  2so,  sir;  it  is  not  to  be  accepted  until  the  seventeenth  of  this 
month.    After  it  was  completed  it  was  to  run  ninety  days  before  being  accepted. 

Q.  When  was  it  completed?  A.  The  seventeenth  "of  March,  I  think  it  was.  Mr. 
Schuyler,  I  think,  can  tell  you  that. 

Me".  ScHtYLEE:  Yes,  sir, "about  that  time. 

(j.  I  see  by  the  terms  of  the  contract  that  it  was  to  be  completed  in  twelve  months.  Did 
you  have  extension  by  the  Commissioners  ?  A.  A  few  days.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
days  we  ran  over;  kept  sliding  in  at  the  outer  end  of  it  and  it  took  us  several  days  after 
the  time  was  expired  to  build  it. 

Q.  Have  you  drawn  your  pay  according  to  the  terms  of  this  contract?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

y.  Is  there  twenty-five  per  cent  retained  by  the  Harbor  Commissioners?    A.  Y'^es,  sir. 

Q.  And  still  unpaid  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  give  me  the  number  of  men  employed  on  that  contract  ?  A.  I  cannot  do 
that,  but  i  think  Mr.  Schuyler  can;  he  had  the  management  of  the  work. 

Q.  You  have  no  correct  record?  A.  Mo,  sir,  I  have  not  myself;  I  i^aid  httle  attention  to 
that;  I  think  Mr.  Schuyler  has  got  the  record. 

Q.  Who  was  the  principal  man  who  oversaw  the  work?    A.  Mr.  Schuyler,  sir. 

Ci.  Who  hired  the  men?    A.  I  think  Mr.  Schuyler  and  the  foreman  he  had  under  him. 

y.  What  is  his  name  ?    A.  George  Gray. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  terms  under  which  the  men  were  employed?  A.  I  think  I  do: 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  Please  state  what  you  paid  them  per  day,  and  what  hours  they  worked.  A.  We 
started  in,  as  I  remember  it  now,  to  pay  them  $1  75  a  day. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  thetii  $1  75  a  day?    A.  We  did  for  several  months. 

Q.  How  manymonths?  A.  I  would  have  to  look  at  the  books  to  answer  that  question. 
You  had  better  question  Mr.  Schuyler  on  that,  because  he  knows  the  details. 

y.  You  started  in  to  pay  .$1  75  a  day  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  paid  them  for  several  months  |1  75  a  day  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  that  continue?  A.  I  think  that  continued  right  up  to  harvest  time, 
when  some  of  the  men  left;  all  those  that  stayed  with  us  steady  we  paid  them  right 
through  the  job  .$1  75  a  day.  and  those  who  came  back  we  paid  $1  50. 

y.  What  proportion  of  men  did  you  pay  |1  50  after  that  ?  A.  It  is  a  very  small  propor- 
tion; I  do  not  remember  just  the  number,  but  I  think  Mr.  Schuyler  has  the  details,  aU 
taken  from  the  books. 

Q.  How  many  hours  a  day  did  they  work?  A.  They  started  in  at  seven  and  worked  to 
six,  I  think,  most  of  the  time,  and  took  an  hour  at  noon.  When  the  days  got  short  the 
hours  were  changed,  but  they  were  the  same  number  of  hours. 

Q.  They  worked  ten  hours  a  day  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  That  was  the  contract  when  you  hired  the  men;  that  they  were  to  work  ten  hours? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  -Where  did  you  get  the  material  for  the  construction  of  this  seawall?  A.  Most  of  it 
was  taken  out  of  Telegraph  Hill,  right  opposite  the  section  of  the  seawall. 

Q.  You  say  the  most  ot  it;  what  proportion  of  it?  A.  Ninety  per  cent,  I  suppose;  all 
of  ninety  per  cent,  possibly  a  little  more. 

ii,.  Can  you  tell  me  of  what  lots  or  streets  this  rock  or  dirt  was  taken  from?  A.  It  was 
all  taken  from  Telegraph  Hill,  lietween  Filbert  and  Green  Streets — that  is  two  blocks.  Fil- 
bert, Union,  and  Green ;  a  great  deal  was  taken  ofl  of  the  street — that  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  it. 

Q.  A  good  deal  was  taken  from  private  lots  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  was  some  taken  from 
private  lots,  and  some  taken  from  our  own  property. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  this  ninety  per  cent  of  rock  and  dirt  that  was  consumed  in  con- 
structing that  section  of  the  seawall  was  taken  from  private  property?  A.  Well.  I  could 
not  tell  that,  sir;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

Q.  Who  would  be  the  party  to  give  me  that  information?  A.  Mr.  Schuyler,  I  think,  can 
give  you  the  details  of  that. 

Q.  Can  you  give  me  the  names  of  the  persons  w^ho  had  private  property  there  that  was 
taken  or  injured  by  the  construction  of  the  seawall?  A.  I  could  not  do  that — not  right 
now ;  but  we  have  got  the  whole  account  and  data  of  that,  and  I  think  Mr.  Schuj'ler  can 
give  you  that  also. 

Q.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do,  or  do  you  know  anything  in  relation  to  the  men  that 
worked  there  being  boarded  at  any  place  or  places  ?  A.  I  know  they  boarded  at  a  couple 
of  places  there. 

y.  Were  they  confined  at  any  place  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  place  did  they  board  at?  A.  They  boarded  at  Gercke's,  right  opposite,  between 
the  work  and  the  hill,  and  some  of  them  boarded  down  at  Kerwin's. 

(i.  Do  you  know  why  they  boarded  there  ?  A.  The  only  reason  why  is  that  the  board- 
ing houses  were  convenient  there,  and  they  went  to  those  places. 

Q.  Have  you  read  the  resolution  which  says  that  it  has  been  alleged  that  there  was  some 
interference  or  dictation  in  controlling  these  men  as  to  where  they  selected  their  place  to 
eat  and  sleep  ?    A.  I  saw  that. 

Q.  Was  anything  of  that  kind  done  by  anybodj'  connected  with  the  construction  of  the 
seawall?    A.  No,  sir;  nobody. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  commission  or  percentage  was  given  to  any  boarding 
house?  A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  it,  sir;  we  were  not  aware  of  it;  the  people 
interested  in  doing  that  work  have  no  knowledge  of  that  whatever. 

Q.  You  have  no  knowledge  of  it?    A.  None  in  the  world,  sir. 

(i.  Have  you  any  knowledge  or  information  in  relation  to  anybody  being  influenced  in 
political  matters  ?    A.  None  in  the  world,  sir. 

Q.  Or  any  one  connected  with  the  construction  of  section  five  of  the  seawall?  A.  I  do 
not  think  t  tried  to  influence  anybody ;  I  do  not  believe  I  spoke  to  a  man  at  that  election 
anything  about  it;  I  do  not  remember  having  any  talk  about  politics. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anybody  connected  with  the  construction  of  the  seawall  that  did  do 
so?  A.  I  do  not  know  of  it; "no,  sir ;  no  one  connected  with  it  had  anything  to  do  with 
politics,  in  one  way  or  the  other;  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  been  talked  of  around  the 
work;  if  there  was  anything  done  amongst  the  men,  I  know  nothing  about  it;  I  live 
across  the  bay,  and  would  go  home  every  evening ;  our  views  were  to  leave  politics  alone  ; 
there  might  have  been  at  election  politicians  running  around  among  the  men. 

Q.  My  question  is  directed  to  those  who  were  employed  there,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, in  the  construction  of  this  seawall  ?  A.  I  would  like  to  give  you  all  the  information 
I  possibly  can. 

Q.  You,  of  course,  have  read  this  contract?  A.  Yes,  sir;  but  it  is  some  time  ago  since 
I  read  it. 

Q.  You  sav  it  was  expressly  agreed  that  when  you  hired  these  men  they  should  work 
ten  hours  a  clay?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  a  condition  upon  which  you  hired  them?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(4.  And  that  you  are  a  i>arty  to  this  contract?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

C^.  That  is,  interested  in  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  I  call  your  attention  to  this  section  of  the  contract,  and  ask  for  your  explana- 
tion of  it:  "  It  is'expressly  stipulated  that  eight  hours  of  labor  shall  be  a  legal  day's  work 
under  this  agreement,  and  provisions  of  (  hapter  X,  Title  VI,  of  the  Political  Code  of  Cali- 
fornia, applicable  thereto,  are  to  be  determined  as  incorporated  herein."  Now,  you  bound 
yourselves  to  live  up  to  that  contract — this  is  public  property  for  the  State?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  These  men  were  doing  this  work  for  the  State?  A.  They  were  not  doing  it  for  the 
State,  they  were  doing  it  for  us. 

Q.  You  are  doing  it  for  the  State?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

H.  It  is, public  work?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now.  how  do  you  reconcile  the  fact  that  you  hired  these  men  on  the  condition  that 
they  should  work  ten  hours  upon  this  work  for  the  State?  A.  I  do  not  consider  the  State 
had  anything  to  do  with  it  after  it  went  out  of  their  hands. 

il  But  you  .signed  this  contract?    A.  Yes,  sir.     We  discussed  the  question  at  the  time. 

H.  Who  with?    A.  With  the  Harbor  Commissioners  and  their  attorney. 

il.  That  is  what  we  want  to  get  at?  A.  I  will  give  you  all  the  information  I  know  any- 
thing about. 
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Q.  Who  is  their  attorney?  A.  Mr.  Coogan.  When  that  contract  was  let  I  objected, 
being  an  interested  party,  to  this  provision. 

Q.  But  the  Harbor  Commissioners  were  bound  by  their  oath?  A.  I  will  explain. what 
took  place  there  at  the  Harbor  Commissioners.  I  wanted  it  stricken  out  for  the  further 
reason,  that  we  could  not  do  that  work  on  any  such  condition  as  that;  and  they  and  their 
attorney  said  it  only  had  effect  upon  men  hired  by  the  day  under  their  jurisdiction,  and 
did  not  affect  our  hiring  the  men  at  all,  and  it  was  let  go  at  that.  That  is  all  the  conver- 
sation that  took  place — the  drift  of  it. 

Q.  Who  stated  that?  A.  The  Commissioners  and  ourselves  were  discussing  that,  and 
Mayor  Bartlett  was  there. 

Q.  Was  Governor  Irwin  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Governor  Irwin  make  such  a  statement?  A.  I  think  so;  the  whole  thing  was 
discussed  amongst  vis. 

Me.  Enos:  Then  the  substance  of  what  I  gather  from  j'our  testimony  to  this  question  is, 
that  it  was  understood  between  the  contracting  parties,  the  Harbor  Commissioners  who 
signed  this  contract  and  yourselves,  that  this  was  simply  put  in  there  because  they  were 
obliged  to  put  it  in ;  but  it  was  inoperative,  null,  and  void?  A.  It  was  a  matter  of  form; 
I  believe  that  is  the  way  it  was  discussed  that  daJ^ 

Q.  Would  you  have  made  this  contract  if  there  had  been  no  such  arrangement — verbal 
arrangement— made  with  the  Commissioners  ?  A.  I  do  not  know  as  to  what  I  would  have 
done.  There  is  one  thing,  we  would  not  have  taken  the  work  to  have  done  it  with  those 
hours;  as  to  what  might  have  been  done,  1  do  not  know  how  I  might  have  acted,  but  I 
called  their  attention  to  that  matter  because  I  was  interested  in  the  contract.  We  dis- 
cussed the  question  amongst  us,  and  it  was  claimed  there,  I  think,  by  all  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  I  think  by  their  attorney,  that  that  had  no  effect  so  far  as  our  contract  was 
concerned. 

Q.  Was  Mayor  Bartlett  present  at  that  time?    A.  I  think  so. 

(4.  George  Stoneman's  name  is  here;  was  he  there  at  that  time?  A.  I  think  he  was 
there. 

Q.  Did  he  assent  to  any  such  proposition?  A.  I  do  not  know;  I  think  the  three  Com- 
missioners did  whatever  talking  was  done.  1  do  not  think  he  did  any  talking,  but  Mavor 
Bartlett  did. 

y.  There  is  another  clause  in  the  contract  which  says  no  Mongolians  shall  be  emploj'ed? 
A.  We  did  not  hire  any  Chinamen. 

Q.  No  Chinamen  worked  there?  A.  Not  a  solitary  Chinaman  had  anything  to  do  with 
that  work,  one  way  or  the  other. 

Q.  Have  you  paid  a  man  less  than  $1  50  a  day  for  work  on  the  seawall?  A.  No,  sir,  not 
to  my  knowledge;  in  fact,  I  am  sure.  Mr.  Schuyler  knows  the  details.  He  kept  the 
accounts  and  did  all  the  hiring.  I  am  satisfied  there  was  no  one  paid  less  than  that,  and 
a  very  small  percentage  paid  that.  We  had  a  good  class  of  men  to  start  with  and  we 
kept  them  through.  We  could  have  procured  men  at  any  price  we  might  name,  but  we 
thought  it  better  to  get  good  men  for  the  job. 

Q.  Could  you  give  me  the  names  of  parties  who  owned  property  there?  A.  I  could  not 
now,  sir,  but  we  can  get  those  names  for  you,  all  of  them. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  difficulty  or  threatened  difficult}^  with  any  parties  ?  A.  There 
was  some  fussing  going  on  there  almost  all  the  time  that  work  was  being  done. 

y.  You  saj^  some  of  the  private  property  has  been  taken?  A.  I  will  explain  that;  in 
opening  that  street  where  a  mountain  is  taken  down  like  that,  it  slides,  and  of  course  that 
private  property  was  injured  to  a  very  great  extent.  ' 

Q.  That  property  so  injured  of  course  was  taken  to  put  in  the  seawall?  A.  It  was  taken 
in  cutting  the  street  open.  The  Supervisors  gave  us  permission  to  open  Sansome  Street, 
from  Filbert  to  Green. 

Q.  Have  you  the  conditions  here  upon  which  you  were  to  open  the  street? 

Me.  Schuylee:  It  was  simply  by  resolution. 

Me.  Hackett:  We  owned  considerable  property  there,  and  we  got  a  majoritj^  of  the 
owners  of  propertj^  there  to  sign  a  paper  to  have  the  street  opened. 

Q.  This  property  was  put  in  the  seawall,  was  it  not?  A.  Yes,  sir,  that  was  put  in  the 
seawall. 

Q.  And  in  making  these  blasts  you  injured  and  destroyed  that  i)roperty  more  or  less? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  we  knocked  it  down  in  opening  that  street. 

Q.  Did  you  destroy  any  houses  ?  A.  Yes,  sir,  there  were  two  or  three  houses ;  there 
were  two  houses  on  the  line  of  that  street. 

(4.  Did  you  make  purchases  of  any  private  property  that  was  injured?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  settlement  with  the  injured  parties?  A.  No,  sir;  no  settlements. 
Mr.  Schuyler  will  explain  those  details  to  you  better  than  I  can. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  any  of  your  men  that  you  have  emploj'ed  there,  in 
relation  to  trading  out  their  wages,  going  to  any  particular  place  to  trade  out  their  wages  ? 
A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

Q.  You  paid  them  "their  money?    A.  On  the  fifteenth  of  each  month  we  paid  the  men. 

Q.  You  received  no  orders  or  gave  no  orders  of  that  kind  to  any  particular  place  ?  A. 
No  particular  place,  but  I  think  there  were  some  orders  broiight  to  us  and  were  accejited, 
but  we  did  not  have  any  place  of  our  own  to  pay  them  off  at. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  payments  by  way  of  orders?  A.  I  think  very  few;  some  men 
would  dispose  of  their  order  to  somebody  else;  I  do  not  know  much  about  that  detail, 
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but  1  think  there  was  very  little  done.    Our  regular  payday  was  the  fifteenth  of  the 
month,  and  we  paid  everything  then. 

Q.  Your  general  payments  ciime  on  the  fifteenth  of  each  month,  and  that  was  in 
money?    A.  That  was  in  money;  yes,  sir. 

(4.  And  you  have  no  knowledge  of  any  orders  that  were  given  to  any  particular  place? 
A.  We  did  not  have  any  place. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  truck  system  ?  A.  No,  sir,  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  that. 

J.  D.  Schuyler. 

Called. 

Mr.  Enos:  Are  you  one  of  the  partners  of  Mr.  English  in  the  construction  of  this  sea- 
wall?    Answer — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  interest  have  you  in  it?    A.  I  have  a  small  interest. 

Q.  How  manj"  are  interested  in  it?    A.  Four. 

Q,.  Can  you  state  the  interest  you  have? 

Mr.  H.\ckett:  Don't  you  think  this  is  inquiring  into  private  business?  Of  course,  we 
wish  to  assist  you  all  we  can,  but  it  seems  as  if  this  was  going  into  private  matters. 

Mr.  Exos:  The  resolution  says:  "That  the  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics be  and  he  is  hereby  requested  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  laborers  employed 
by  the  contractors  on  the  seawall,  at  San  Francisco,  with  reference  to  whether  what  is 
known  as  the  'truck'  system  is  in  vogue  there;  whether  or  not  the  eight-hour  law  applies  to 
contracts  let  by  the  State,  and  whether  or  not  such  laborers  are  interfered  with  in  the 
exercise  of  the  elective  franchise,  and  with  reference  to  such  other  matters  as  may  affect 
them  and  other  laborers  employed  by  the  State  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners,  and  all 
the  suggestions  set  out  in  this  report,  and  report  the  same  to  the  Governor  at  as  early  a 
date  as  is  consistent  with  a  thorough  investigation  thereof." 

Mr.  H.\ckett:  We  do  not  object  to  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Exos:  But  for  this  reason  I  think  it  is  proper  that  my  report  should  show  to  the 
Oovernor  who  really  are  the  parties  to  this  contract.  There  has  been  damage  done  to  pri- 
vate property,  and  the  question  will  arise:  Who  is  responsible,  if  anybody — whether  the 
State,  through  her  delegated  agents,  has  the  right  to  build  seawalls  and  destroy  private 
property  ?  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  ask  that  question.  You  claim  that  bj'  author- 
ity of  a  resolution  of  the  Supervisors  you  can  go  and  grade  certain  streets,  and  in  doing 
that  work  destroy  property  of  private  citizens,  and  put  that  private  property  into  the  sea- 
wall, and  the  State  pays  the  contractor  for  doing  this  work,  and  for  the  material  they  take 
and  destroy.  Now  the  question  comes  up,  whether  it  is  not  my  province  to  find  out  who 
the  men  are  in  doing  it;  whether  it  is  not  my  province  as  Commissioner  to  make  this 
investigation  ? 

Mr.  H.\ckett  :  We  are  willing  to  tell  you  that,  but  I  think  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  go  into 
details.    If  we  destroy  any  property  we  are  responsible  for  it. 

Mr.  Exos  :  Mr.  English,  Mr.  Schuyler,  Mr.  Wagner,  and  Mr.  Hackett  are  the  only  par- 
ties interested  in  that  contract? 

Mr.  Hackett:  Yes,  sir. 

(i.  Mr.  Schuyler,  can  you  give  me  the  number  of  men  that  were  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  that  seawall?  A.  The  number  varied  from  day  to  day,  from  the  time  we 
commenced  until  we  got  through.  ^Ve  would  sometimes  have  three  hundred  men,  some- 
times two  hundred  and  fifty,  and  sometimes  two  hundred. 

(i-  Well,  the  highest  number  that  j'ou  employed?  A.  I  do  not  remember,  but  I  think 
it  was  nearly  three  hundred ;  perhaps  two  hundred  and  eighty-five  or  two  hundred  and 
ninety. 

Q.  Can  yon  give  me  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  the  work  on  the  wall?  A. 
Twentieth  of  March,  1884. 

y.  Can  you  give  me  the  price  that  you  paid  your  men  ?  A.  We  paid  them  $1  75  for  ten 
hours  work,  from  the  beginning  of  the  work  until  the  first  of  September,  when  I  gave 
instructions  to  the  foreman  that  all  new  men  that  were  hired  should  be  employed  at  $1  50 
for  the  same  number  of  hours.  A  great  manj'  men  were  applying  for  work,  and  there  were 
a  great  number  of  laborers  out  of  emi)loyment,  and  we  wanted  to  y)ut  on  as  many  as  we 
could,  both  to  finish  the  work  rapidly  and  to  give  employment  to  poor  men  who  were 
begging  for  it.  We  could  not  afford  to  pay  a  great  number  of  men  a  larger  price,  but  the 
men  who  remained  with  us  all  through  the  work  we  paid  |1  75  until  we  got  through. 

Q.  You  started  in  by  paying  certain  men  .$1  75  a  day  for  ten  hours  work,  and  you  con- 
tinued to  pay  these  men  up  to  a  certain  time;  how  many  men  do  you  think  continued 
working  at  .$1  75  all  through  the  job?  A.  The  larger  proportion  of  them;  from  ninety 
per  cent,  and  the  very  smallest  percentage  of  all  was  about  seventy  per  cent  of  all  the 
men,  at  all  times,  who  were  paid  from  .til  75  upwards.    That  is  the  least  that  was  paid. 

y.  Did  you  pay  more  than  .$1  75?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(I.  How  many  men  did  you  pay  more  than  $1  75?  A.  There  was  quite  a  number  who 
received  more  than  that. 

(I.  What  proportion,  and  in  what  capacity  did  they  work?    A.  Experts  in  drilling. 

Q.  I  inean  common  day  laborers.     A.  Blacksmiths,  carpenters,  foremen,  and  so  on. 

<^.  When  I  say  !fl  75,  I  mean  these  common  day  laborers,  that  was  your  highest?  A. 
There  were  no  day  laborers  paid  over  II  75. 

(l  Do  you  say  that  during  this  entire  work,  that  seventy  per  cent  of  all  you  employed 
received  $1  75  for  ten  hours'  work?  A.  From  seventy  to  ninety  per  cent,  after  the  first  of 
September,  when  we  made  a  reduction. 
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Q.  What  per  cent  still  received  |1  75?  A.  From  seven tj^  to  ninety  per  cent  still  received 
$1  75.  We  made  no  reduction  in  the  wages  of  those  who  remained  with  us  from  the 
beginning. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  men  did  stay  with  you  from  the  time  you  commenced  until  you 
finished  the  job  ?  A.  I  think  probably  three  fourths ;  from  one  half  to  three  fourths  of  all 
the  men  M'ere  with  us  all  through  the  work. 

Q.  And  the  balance  you  paid  .$1  50  a  day  for  ten  hours'  work  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  any  parties  being  compelled  or  solicited  to  board  at 
any  particular  boarding  house?    A.  I  do  not. 

y.  Do  you  know  of  any  parties  that  were  compelled  or  solicited  to  trade  out,  or  take 
what  is  known  as  truck  for  their  wages?    A.  Nothing  of  the  sort. 

Q.  What  was  your  custom?  A.  When  we  first  began  the  workmen  came  to  us  to  know 
where  they  were  going  to  board — those  who  had  no  families;  but  the  largest  proportion 
were  men  who  had  families,  and  who  lived  in  the  vicinity,  and  did  not  have  to  board  at  a 
boarding  house;  but  men  who  had  no  families  came  to  us  to  know  where  they  were  going 
to  board,  and  we  told  them  to  board  where  they  pleased;  and  they  would  asli  us  to  act  as 
their  security  at  these  boarding  houses.  For  the  convenience  of  the  men,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  them  there,  we  were  obliged  to  give  that  security  to  these  boarding  house 
men,  in  order  to  retain  the  laborers  there.  We  would  simply  tell  the  boarding  house  men 
that  the  man  was  working  with  us,  and  we  would  see  that  he  got  his  pay  when  it  was  due 
for  the  board.    We  did  this  at  the  request  of  the  laborers  themselves. 

Q.  Did  you  settle  with  the  boarding  house  keeper,  or  did  you  pay  the  men  and  let  them 
settle?  A.  No;  we  could  not  guarantee  the  boarding  house  keeper  and  pay  the  men 
themselves. 

Q.  You  first  saw  the  men  for  whom  you  went  as  security  and  found  out  if  you  were 
justified  in  paying  them  the  balance?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anybody  connected  with  the  constructioii  of  that  seawall  that  has 
ever  received  any  commission  from  any  of  these  boarding  house  keepers?  A.  I  did  not 
at  the  time,  but  have  heard  rumors  since  that  there  was  work  of  that  kind  carried  on  by 
some  of  our  foremen.  If  I  had  known  it  at  the  time  they  would  have  been  discharged  at 
once.    We  did  not  countenance  or  permit  anything  of  that  sort. 

Q.  When  did  you  find  that  out?  A.  After  the  work  was  finished,  and  the  men  had 
liberty  to  speak;  then  they  talked. 

Q.  But  until  your  men  had  performed  the  work  for  you,  and  after  they  had  been  dis- 
charged and  paid  off',  then  it  was  that  you  heard  the  first  intimation  of  this?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  that  there  had  been  anything  of  that  sort;  I  do  not  know  that  it  was  to  any  great 
extent;  there  may  have  been  one  or  two  foremen  who  had  their  favorites. 

Q.  Who  were  those  foremen?  A.  I  have  no  positive  evidence  of  any  of  them,  but  it 
has  been  rumored  and  stated  to  me  by  ditrerent  parties. 

Q.  You  received  information  that  certain  foremen  in  j'our  employ  had  been  guilty  of 
this  thing,  or  had  been  doing  this  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  they?  A.  I  do  not  know  that  it  would  be  just  to  them  to  give  their 
names  until  1  have  positive  proof  of  it. 

Q.  I  want  to  bring  them  before  me  and  question  them. 

Me.  Schuyler:  I  will  give  you  the  names  of  the  foremen  and  let  you  examine  them. 

Q.  Please  give  me  the  names? 

Mr.  Schuyler:  Our  principal  foreman  was  George  Gray;  the  next  was  O.  D.  Patch,. 
Titus,  Jack  Leopoli,  Pat  Carroll,  Henry  Hern,  Thomas  Barry,  Phillips,  Emanuel  Josephs, 
that  is  all  I  can  recollect. 

Q.  What  were  the  duties  of  these  men  you  have  just  given  as  your  foremen?  A.  Mr. 
Gray's  duty  was  that  of  general  foremen  over  all  the  work;  laying  out  the  work,  and 
directing  each  of  the  gangs  in  different  departments;  and  the  sub-foremen  were  put  over 
a  gang  of  twenty  or  thirty  men,  directing  the  work  as  it  was  marked  out  for  them. 

Q.  There  were  different  gangs  of  men  in  different  departments  of  the  work  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  How  were  they  connected  with  the  boarding  house  keepers,  in  any  way  ?  A.  I  do 
not  know  how  it  was  done. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  it?    A.  If  it  was  done,  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  had  no  knowledge  of  it  ?    A.  Not  the  slightest. 

Q.  You  had  no  knowledge  that  it  was  being  done,  if  it  was  done  at  all  ?  A.  Not  the 
slightest  intimation  of  it  at  all;  if  the  men  had  complained  to  me  of  anything  of  that 
sort  1  could  easily  have  remedied  it. 

Q.  There  were  no  complaints  of  anything  of  that  sort?    A.  No,  sir. 

y.  Can  you  give  me  the  names  of  all  the  property  owners  that  have  been  interested  or 
affected  in  any  waj'  by  your  construction  of  that  seawall  ?  A.  1  do  not  think  I  have 
them  here;  but  I  can  give  you  the  most  of  them. 

Mr.  English  :  What  has  that  to  do  with  the  labor  organizations,  Mr.  Commissioner  ? 

Mr.  Enos:  It  seems  by  this  resolution  that  it  is  a  pretty  broad  resolution. 

Mr.  English  :  I  do  not  think  the  Legislature  can  pass  a  resolution  to  go  into  a  man's 
private  business.  I  thought  the  object  was  to  find  out  the  status  of  the  labor  question  in 
reference  to  building  seawall  in  the  State  of  California. 

Mr.  Enos  :  The  resolution  says,  in  addition  to  the  labor  question ;  it  seems  to  be  pretty 
general  in  its  character  in  relation  to  the  construction  of  that  seawall. 

Mr.  Hackett:  If  we  are  to  go  on  and  state  everything  connected  with  our  business  we 
might  give  our  own  case  away,  if  there  was  any  case  against  us. 
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Mr.  English  :  We  will  give  all  the  information  that  is  connected  with  the  building  of 
that  seawall,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  anybody's  business  as  to  the  private  affairs  con- 
nected witli  that  seawall.  The  Legislature  might  pass  a  resolution  to  go  into  a  man's 
mercantile  house  and  find  out  how  many  goods  he  has. 

Mr.  Enos  :  This  is  State  work. 

Mr.  English  :  The  State  has  nothing  to  do  with  these  people  who  are  interested  in  the 
property. 

Mr.  Enos  :  I  do  not  know  about  that;  I  am  not  so  clear  on  that  question.  There  may  be 
a  liability  attached.  This  private  property  has  been  taken  for  State  purposes  and  put 
into  the  seawall,  and  yjrivate  parties  should  be  compensated  in  some  way.  I  think  that 
if  I  owned  a  lot  there  and  you  should  come  in  and  ruin  my  property,  I  think  somebody 
ought  to  pay  me  for  it. 

Mr.  English:  What  has  the  Labor  Commission  got  to  do  with  that? 

Mr.  Enos  :  It  says :  "And  all  the  suggestions  set  out  in  this  report,  and  report  the  same 
to  the  Governor  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible." 

Mr.  English:  What  has  this  Commission  to  do  with  that  business?  We  are  perfectly 
responsible  to  the  Courts  for  any  damage  done  there. 

Mr.  Enos  :  I  have  no  doubt  about  your  responsibility,  but  of  course  if  you  do  not  desire 
to  answer  these  questions  it  is  your  privilege. 

Mr.  English  :  I  do  not  see  the  bearing  of  those  questions  on  the  labor  organizations.  I 
supposed  this  investigation  was  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  the  status  of  the  labor 
question,  and  finding  out  something  that  would  improve  the  labor  condition  of  the  public 
works  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Enos:  That  is  the  main  object  and  purpose. 

Mr.  English  :  Then  we  have  no  right  to  answer  these  questions  about  our  private  busi- 
ness. You  might  as  well  ask  me  about  my  balance  sheet,  and  how  much  money  I  made 
on  this  seawall.  If  we  have  damaged  the  property  of  any  individual  we  are  responsible 
for  that  damage.    If  we  violate  the  law  we  are  responsible  for  such  violation. 

Mr.  Enos:  The  Legislature  at  the  last  session  empowered  people  to  commence  action 
against  the  State  for  injury  to  their  property ;  in  constructing  certain  canals  they  changed 
the  bed  of  the  river  and  swept  away  homes.  They  ought  to  be  compensated.  Ought  not 
the  State  to  keep  harmless  private  parties  ? 

Mr.  English  :  The  laws  of  the  State  govern  that.  If  I  go  out  and  tear  down  a  man's 
fence  or  injure  his  lot  I  am  responsible  for  it. 

Mr.  Enos:  But  suppose  you  act  in  the  interest  of  the  State? 

Mr.  English:  We  are  acting  for  ourselves,  and  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  State. 
We  agreed  to  take  this  contract,  and  to  do  that  work  for  a  certain  amount  of  money,  which 
we  did.    We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  State  at  all. 

Mr.  Enos:  You  do  not  wish  to  go  into  that,  Mr.  Schuyler. 

Mr.  Schuyler:  I  have  a  diagram  here  showing  the  names  of  all  the  property  owners, 
taken  from  the  records  of  the  Assessor,  and,  if  j^ou  wish,  you  are  at  liberty  to  copj^  it. 
These  are  all  the  property  owners  facing  Sansome  Street,  on  the  west  side,  between  certain 
streets. 

Q.  Were  you  present  when  this  contract  was  signed?    A.  I  was  not. 

Q.  You  have  read  this  contract,  of  course  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  a  partj'  to  it,  and  interested  in  it?  Did  j^ou  hire  these  men,  or  have  a  voice 
in  hiring  these  men  to  work?    A.  I  did. 

y.  All  of  them  ?     A.  I  generally  left  it  to  the  general  foreman,  Mr.  Gray. 

Q.  You  were  consulted  in  reference  to  hiring  the  men  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  a  condition  that  they  should  work  ten  hours  a  day?  A.  That  was  the  time 
set  for  them  to  work. 

Q.  That  was  the  condition  upon  which  they  went  to  work,  and  received  their  $1  .50  or 
$1  75?    A.  They  worked  ten  hours  for  .fl  75. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  a  conference  with  the  Harljor  Commissioners  when  this  sec- 
tion of  this  contract  was  talked  over,  and  when  it  was  expressly  stipulated  that  eight  hours 
should  be  a  legal  day's  work  ?     A.  I  was  not. 

Q.  You  have  heard  Mr.  Hackett  testify  in  relation  to  that?  A.  That  was  my  under- 
standing of  it  at  the  time.    They  told  me  of  the  interview  afterwards,  but  1  was  not  present. 

Q.  You  understood  that  the  Harbor  Commission  and  their  attorney  had  waived  that 
clause  in  this  contract?  A.  That  was  my  understanding.  They  had  considered  that  it 
was  of  no  effect;  and  if  we  chose  to  hire  men  by  the  hour,  and  emploj'  them  for  sixteen 
or  twenty  hours  a  day,  we  could  do  so,  and  it  was  only  a  question  between  the  men  and 
ourselves. 

Q.  The  view  you  take  of  it  is,  that  this  work  is  done  for  you,  and  not  for  the  State?  A. 
Precisely.  If  we  were  to  go  and  do  it  by  machinery  there  would  be  no  one  concerned  in 
it  at  all. 

WiLLi.\Ji  D.  English. 

Called. 

Mr.  Days:  Mr.  English,  your  statement  to  Mr.  Enos  is  not  in  conflict  with  my  idea  of 
the  affair;  in  fact,  all  1  have  to  do  with  this  investigation  is.  simply  to  get  at  the  facts  in 
relation  to  the  labor  question.  And  on  this  question,  I  will  state,  that  during  thirty-eight 
years  in  England,  there  were  two  hundred  and  sixteen  Conunissions  a^jpointed  by  the 
House  of  Lords  to  examine  parties  in  relation  to  the  labor  question;  not  particularly  to 
find  out  whether  they  had  been  doing  anything  wrong,  but  to  find  out  simply  the  status. 
And  while  I  understand  a  great  deal  of  your  position,  a  great  many  questions  here  are 
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not  asked  to  find  out  if  you  have  done  anything  particularly  wrong,  with  a  view  to  pun- 
ishment, only  what  has  been  done.    Answer — I  understand  tlie  motives  that  prompt  you. 

Q.  Did  vou  contract  with  the  Harbor  Commissioners  to  build  section  five  of  the  sea- 
wall?   A."  I  did. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  contract  to  do  the  work  for?  A.  The  contract  will  show:  that 
reallv  has  escaped  my  memory.  I  think  the  aggregate  was  about,  within  a  few  hundred 
of  $223.«>?k3:  that  was  to  have  been  the  amount.  That  was  the  contract  price  for  doing  this 
work.  $223,000,  approximately.    It  may  be  a  few  hundred  dollars  one  way  or  the  other. 

*4.  How  much  has  been  accepted  and  paid  for  ?  A.  The  whole  has  been  accepted.  They 
reserved  twentv-five  per  cent  of  it^ — about  |42,000— for  ninety  days,  to  see  that  the  work 
was  satisfactorv.  The  whole  amount  paid  was  about  $1<39,060.  It  fell  short  about  $.52,000 
or  153.000. 

Mr.  Ends:  What  do  you  mean  by  falling  short?  A.  Of  the  quantity  required;  it  does 
not  come  up  to  the  contract. 

Q.  The  contract  specified  so  much  for  every  ton  of  rock,  and  so  much  for  every  yard  of 
dirt,  and  the  estimate  vuu  mean  fell  short  of  the  Engineer's  estimate?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  Engineer  estimated  it  would  take  $223,00*3  to  pay  for  it,  according  to  that  con- 
tract, and  the  amount  of  stone  and  dirt  required  fell  short  of  it?    A.  Yes  sir;  $.>5,0<>1 

Mk.  Days:  Did  you  sublet  any  part  of  the  contract,  Mr.  English?  A.  No,  sir;  we  did 
not. 

Q.  Did  your  partners  ?  A.  The  wharf  was  built  by  wharf  builders.  We  did  sublet  that 
portion  of  it. 

Q.  You  sublet  the  wharf?    A.  That  is  all:  ves,  sir. 

Mr.  E.nos:  There  is  a  clause  there  about  $29,000:  was  that  included  in  the  $223,000?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  that  was  included  in  the  $223,000:  that  was  for  building  the  wharf. 

Me.  Days;  How  many  men  did  you  employ?  A.  You  will  have  to  get  that  from  Mr. 
Schuyler;  I  know  nothing  about  "the  details  of  that  work.  I  simply  attended  to  the 
financial  part  of  it. 

y.  You  do  not  know  bow  many  gangs  were  there?  A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  go  down  to 
the  work  but  three  times  during  its  progress. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  how  many  foremen  you  had?  A.  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  it. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  a  roll  book  of  the  men?  A.  Yes,  sir;  we  had  a  timekeeper  who 
attended  to  that  business. 

<4.  Have  you  that  book  with  you?    A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  wages  you  paid  your  foremen?  A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  Mr. 
Schuyler  will  give  you  all  that. 

Mr".  .•ScHrvLEE :  We  paid  our  foremen  from  $2  50  to  $3  a  day — principally  $3. 

Q.  How  many  gangs  of  men  were  they  divided  into? 

Mr.  ScnrYLER:  According  to  the  amount  of  work  they  were  doing.  As  the  organiza- 
tion developed  we  increased  the  number  of  gangs ;  I  think  there  were  five  or  sLx. 

Q.  You  had  a  foreman  to  each  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(^.  Then,  those  were  the  names  of  the  foremen  you  gave?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

m.  The  contract  being  with  the  Harbor  Commission,  the  work  performed  was  State 
work,  being  for  the  State,  was  it  not? 

Me.  English:  Yes,  sir;  public  work. 

l^.  Were  the  wages  paid  by  you  the  highest  standard  for  such  labor  ?  A.  I  do  not  know ; 
we  could  have  gotten  any  number  of  men,  I  suppose,  for  the  wages.  We  had  to  refuse 
every  day  twenty-five  or  thirty  men  employment. 

Q.Yoii  could  have  got  them"  for  less?    A"  I  suppose  we  could  have  got  them  for  less. 

Me.  Days;  Where  did  you  get  the  material  from?    A.  Telegraph  Hill. 

»^.  Is  Telegraph  Hill  public  or  private  property?    A.  Private  property. 

^4.  In  making  your  estimates  for  the  contract  did  you  calculate  upon  purchasing  pri- 
vate property  ?     A.  We  did. 

Q.  Did  any  difficulty  occur  between  you  and  any  of  the  persons  living  upon  any  part  of 
Telegraph  itill  as  to  the  taking  of  rock  and  dirt  from  their  premises:  if  so,  what  was  the 
cause?  A.  Mr.  Schuyler  will  have  to  answer  that  question.  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  the  details  of  "that  work.  Mr.  Schuyler  and  Mr.  Hackett  came  into  contact  with 
those  people  and  made  those  arrangements.  We  bought  some  property  and  agreed  to 
grade  other  lots,  and  we  bought  rock  from  some  of  the  property  owners  there. 

Q.  Were  you  authorized  to  grade  any  of  the  streets  upon  Telegraph  HiU;  if  so,  by 
whom  ?    A."  By  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  to  grade  Sansome  Street. 

Mr.  Exos  ;  Can  you  give  us  the  date  of  that  resolution,  passed  by  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors ? 

Me.  Schuyler:  I  think  that  was  May  27, 18S4— No.  17,112. 

Q.  "N^Tiat  was  the  height  of  the  hill  above  the  grade — the  perpendicular  height  which 
you  reduced  the  hill  on  this  street  ? 

Mr.  Schuylee  ;  From  110  to  1.50. 

Q.  Is  it  that  high  ?    A.  Yes.  sir. 

(i.  Were  all  the  property  holders  on  the  line  of  the  street  in  favor  of  cutting  down  the 
hill  to  the  official  grade  ? 

Me.  Schuy-ler  :  I  do  not  think  they  were :  the  majority  of  them  were,  however. 

Q.  The  majority  in  ownership  of  frontage? 

Me.  Schcylee  ;'  Yes,  sir.    The  Supervisors  gave  us  the  privilege. 

Q.  If  vou  cut  through  the  official  width  at  the  top  of  the  hill  on  the  street,  could  you 
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keep  down  to  the  grade  a  uniform  width  without  injury  to  the  property  on  either  side,  or 
danger  to  the  lives  of  the  residents?  A.  You  could  ii  it  was  the  right  sort  of  material. 
It  depends  altogether  ujion  the  material. 

Mk.  Ends:  Well,  the  material  you  found  there?  A.  The  material  we  found  there  would 
not  stand  up  perpendicular.  It  could  not  be  cut  down  perpendicularlj';  there  would  be  a 
slope. 

y.  Did  you  blast  the  rock  when  hard,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  work?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  D.\ys:  Is  the  work  of  cutting  down  Telegraph  Hill  in  any  way  dangerous  for  the 
men  employed?     A.  All  that  kind  of  work  is  hazardous. 

Q.  In  bla.sting  did  you  put  in  powder  to  scatter  it,  or  simply  to  break  the  rock?  A. 
Nothing  more  than  to  break  the  rock— loosen  it. 

y.  What  precautions  did  you  use  for  the  safety  of  your  men  ?  A.  We  got  them  out  of 
the  way  when  a  blast  went  off. 

Mr.  Exos  :  Did  you  take  any  other  precautions  ?  A.  We  had  men  stationed  at  all  points 
of  ingress  and  egress  to  the  quarry,  to  keep  people  from  coming  there  while  the  blasting 
was  going  on. 

Mr.  Days  :  When  the  men  were  working  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  ?  A.  That  was  a  part 
of  the  duty  of  the  foreman,  to  watch  to  see  if  there  was  the  slightest  danger,  and  give 
warning. 

(4.  Were  any  of  your  men  disabled  by  accident  while  upon  this  work;  if  so,  how  many? 
A.  Quite  a  number  were  injured,  but  none  seriously;  none  permanently  injured  that  I 
have  heard  of. 

Q.  What  provision  did  you  make  for  those  injured,  as  to  care  and  maintenance,  if  any? 
A.  We  assisted  a  few  of  them;  we  generally  gave  them  some  little  assistance — got  them 
to  the  hospital. 

y.  Do  you  think  that  where  men  are  employed  in  dangerous  occupations  their  employ- 
ers are  under  any  moral  responsibility  for  their  safety?  A.  I  should  think  so.  I  think 
the  employer  should  throw  around  them  every  safeguard  in  the  world  to  protect  them. 

Q.  Of  course  you  did  that  in  the  case  of  instructing  your  foreman  to  do  it?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
we  did  all  we  could  to  prevent  the  men  meeting  with  accident. 

Mr.  H.\ckett  :  That  is  a  very  important  part  of  the  contractor's  work — to  look  out  for 
that. 

Mr.  Days:  In  your  opinion,  should  employers  be  held  legally  responsible  for  accidents 
occasioned  through  carelessness  on  their  part  in  not  providing  proper  safeguards  against 
danger,  or  by  employing  or  keeping  in  their  employ  incompetent  persons,  when  such 
incompetent  persons  Uiay  endanger  the  lives  of  their  fellow  workmen  ?  A.  I  think,  myself, 
they  should  be  held  responsible;  and  I  think  they  are,  under  the  law,  too. 

(4.  Hardly.  A.  I  think  they  are.  If  they  can  prove  loss  of  life  through  employing 
incomijetent  or  careless  men. 

y.  We  have  not  such  a  law.  At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  I  tried  to  change  the 
law  in  that  respect,  but  failed. 

Me.  English  :  We  ought  to  have  a  law  to  that  effect,  because  the  capital  of  the  working 
man  is  his  health  and  physical  condition. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  price  paid  for  day's  labor  by  State  and  municipality 
when  laborers  are  employed  ?   A.  I  am. 

Q.  Are  you,  Mr.  Schuyler?   A.  No,  sir;  I  am  not. 

Q.  In  figuring  upon  this  contract,  did  you  base  your  calculations  upon  the  maximum 
rate  of  wages  ? 

Mr.  Ekgllsh:  Yes,  sir;  we  did. 

Q.  Upon  the  maximum  rate?  A.  Yes,  sir;  upon  the  maximum  rate.  We  had  to  get  all 
the  data  as  to  what  labor  would  cost  before  we  could  make  any  intelligent  bid  upon  this 
work. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  wages  were  paid  upon  previous  contracts  of  this  kind  ?  A.  I  do 
not;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  $1  50  per  day  is  sufficient  to  support  a  family  ?  A.  I  believe  1  answered 
that  question  in  Sacramento.  I  said  I  thought  it  was  a  very  low  rate  of  wages  for  a  man 
to  get.  I  do  not  see  how  a  man  can  support  a  wife  and  five  or  six  children  on  $1  .50  a  day, 
in  the  city  especially.    I  think  it  is  very  hard  for  a  workingman  to  work  for  so  small  pay. 

Q.  Of  course,  when  a  man  contracts  "to  do  work  he  must  look  out  for  himself  or  he  will 
lose?   A.  He  has  to  keep  even.     Our  great  trouble  in  this  contract  was  to  kee])  even. 

y.  Do  you  think  it  a  fair  compensation  for  men  emploj'ed  in  such  work,  taking  the  risk 
they  do?  A.  No.  1  would  rather  see  a  man  get  larger  wages.  I  think  it  is  better  for  the 
State  and  better  for  the  employer. 

Q.  If  one  of  the  men  in  your  employ  was  caved  upon  and  killed,  in  case  you  did  not 
compensate  the  family  for  his  death,  don't  you  think  the  State  would  be  morally  respon- 
sible in  damages?   A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  do  not?   A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  I  suppose  j'ou  do  not,  because  you  consider,  as  you  answered  in  Sacramento,  you  do 
not  consider  it  in  that  respect  really  State  work?    A.  No. 

Q.  What  did  you  pay  your  men  for  Sunday  work?  Did  you  pay  them  anything  extra, 
Mr.  Schuyler? 

Mr.  Schuyler:  Yes,  sir;  we  paid  them  extra  time.    We  gave  them  extra  time. 

Q.  One  half  time?  A.  I  think  so;  I  do  not  recollect  just  what  it  was.  We  paid  them 
considerable  more  for  Sunday  work. 

Q.  Did  you,  Mr.  English,  employ  a  cashier  or  paymaster?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  vou  have  a  regular  dav  for  parins  vour  men?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  fifteenth  of  the  month  ?    A.  Yes';  s"ir. 

y.  Where  did  you  pay  them?     A.  On  the  work,  usually. 

Q.  Did  each  man  receive  in  coin  from  the  paymaster  the  full  amount  earned  by  him  up 
to  payday,  or  was  any  part  paid  the  boarding  house  master:  that  question  has  been  an- 
swered really?  A.  The  boarding  house  master  was  paid  whatever  money  was  due  him  at 
the  fifteenth" of  the  month:  that  was  the  end  of  our  fiscal  month. 

Q.  I  believe  you  stated  in  Sacramento  that  you  guaranteed  the  full  amount  of  the  bill? 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  up  to  the  time  they  worked. 

Q.  So  if  you  owed  a  man  if9  for  six  days'  work,  and  the  boarding  master  put  in  a  bill  for 
the  full  amount,  for  $9,  you  paid  it  ?    A."  Yes.  sir. 

^».  How  did  you  procure  your  men :  did  you  advertise  for  what  you  wanted,  or  contract 
with  any  parties  to  furnish  them  ?  A.  We  did  not  pursue  either  course.  They  just  knew 
they  were  going  to  work  there. 

Q".  Were  your  men  ordered  to  board  at  any  particular  house,  and  did  you  agree  with 
the  boarding  house  keeper  to  guarantee  him  from  loss  in  trusting  the  men?  A.  Mr. 
Schuyler  can  answer  that  question.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that  arrangement 
except  the  boarding  house  men  were  paid  by  our  company. 

Q.  If  a  man  disputed  a  bill  for  board  or  whisky  what  course  did  you  pursue  ?  A.  They 
met  and  arranged  it  between  themselves. 

Q.  Were  there  any  disputes  ?    A.  1  do  not  know  of  any. 

Me.  Schuyler:  There  was  occasionally  one.  We  told  the  man  that  we  had  not  the 
slightest  interest  in  his  board  matter,  andhe  must  settle  it  with  the  boarding  house  keeper 
himself;  and  we  would  send  him  back  to  them,  and  he  would  bring  the  boarding  house 
man  there,  and  they  would  settle  it  there  between  them — divide  it  between  them. 

Q.  You  did  not  act  as  umpire  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  we  did  not  care  who  got  the  money  as  long 
as  we  got  rid  of  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Schuyler,  I  think  you  answered  this  question :  did  any  boarding  house  keeper 
pay  any  one  apercentage  for  sending  the  men  to  him ;  I  think  you  answered,  some  of  the 
foremen? 

Mb.  Schuyler:  That  was  a  rumor  I  have  heard  since:  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  true 
or  not. 

Q.  You  do  not  know-  as  to  the  truth  of  that,  but  you  think  perhaps  the  foremen  did 
that?    A.  It  is  possible  some  of  the  foremen  did. 

Q.  Were  all  your  employes  citizens  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  English,  or  were  any  ques- 
tions asked?  I  think  that  question  was  asked  you  in  Sacramento.  A.  It  was.  and  1 
answered  it,  no;  there  were  no  questions  asked. 

Q.  In  choosing  your  men,  then,  you  had  no  idea  except  to  get  the  greatest  amount  of 
labor  for  the  least  amount  of  pay  ?  I  suppose  that  would  be  natural.  A.  That  was  not 
so.  We  could  have  gotten  men  for  a  lesser  rate  than  that  even.  I  was  rather  opposed  to 
pay  ^1  50,  and  wanted  to  keep  up  to  %1  7-5,  and  I  talked  with  Mr.  Hackett  about  it. 

Q.  Your  partners  believe  you  could  not  do  it  ?  A.  We  were  not  making  anything  on 
this  contract,  and  we  had  to  keep  even  if  possible. 

Mr.  Hackett:  We  also  told  them  if  they  would  stay  with  us  through  the  harvest  time 
we  would  not  reduce  their  pay,  and  we  did  not;  but  some  went  away  and  got  a  little  more 
pay,  and  came  back,  and  we  thought  it  was  not  treating  the  men  fair  who  did  remain,  and 
we  would  not  pay  them  but  $1  50. 

[Mr.  Schuyler  here  produced  a  paper  showing  the  amount  of  wages  paid  each  man  after 
the  first  of  September.] 

y.  In  figuring  upon  the  contract,  Mr.  English,  did  you  estimate  eight  hours  as  a  day's 
work?    A.  xso,  sir:  ten  hours. 

Q.  You  estimated  ten  hours?  A.  Yes,  sir;  we  were  guided  entirely  by  the  specification. 
We  figured  upon  a  basis  of  ten  hours  a  day.  and  when  the  contract  was  oflered  me  to 
sign,  I  declined  to  sign  it  until  I  understood  the  condition.  The  attorney  of  the  Board  of 
Harbor  Commissioners  told  me  the  Supreme  Court  had  decided  in  reference  to  that  clause, 
and  we  had  a  right  to  make  our  own  arrangement  as  to  the  hours  of  labor,  without  any 
reference  to  that  clause  in  the  Constitution. 

Q.  In  that  the  attorney  must  have  made  a  very  great  mistake.  I  have  read  that 
decision  since  the  examination  of  the  Harbor  Commissioners,  and  that  decision  distinctly 
states  that  it  is  one  of  the  things  you  cannot  contract :  that  while  there  are  only  two 
of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  favor  of  allowing  you  to  work  your  employes  any- 
time you  like — any  time  you  agreed  upon — there  are  three  of  them  that  decide  eight  hours 
to  be  a  legal  day's"  work,  and  you  cannot  change  it;  but  even  on  their  opinion  you  niay 
work  the  men  more  time  by  paying  them  more  money,  according  to  the  extra  time 
worked. 

Mr.  English  :  But  suppose  you  make  a  contract  with  them  for  ten  hours  for  the  aggre- 
gate sum;  does  not  that  cover  the  same  position  as  you  take? 

Mr.  Days  :  It  does  not  cover  the  position  taken  by  the  three  Judges,  Sanderson,  Sprague. 
and  Crockett. 

Mr.  Enos  :  There  is  no  penalty  affixed  to  that,  but  with  the  MongoUan  clause  there  is  a 
penalty;  as  soon  as  Mongolians" are  employed  there  is  a  forfeit.  I  understand  that  is  the 
reason. 

Mr.  Days:  It  is  not;  there  are  no. reasons;  but  it  is  whether  the  executive  oflBcer  can 
put  in  a  contract  a  stipulation  of  forfeiture,  or  put  in  anything  that  the  law  itself  did  not 
put  in. 
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Mr.  Enos:  Mr.  English,  you  say  it  was  expressly  understood  when  that  was  put  in  the 
contract,  and  you  obiected  to  signing  it?  A.  We  had  quite  a  controversy  about  it  because 
we  had  figured  on  a  basis  of  ten  hours  a  day  in  making  up  our  estimates.  If  they  were 
to  hold  us  to  eight  hours  a  day  it  should  have  been  named  in  the  specification.  They  put 
the  Mongolian  clause  in  the  specification.  Mr.  Schuyler  and  Mr.  Wagner  were  engineers, 
and  had  gone  over  the  ground  very  carefully,  and  had  made  iip  these  estimates,  and  we 
sui^posed  there  might  be  a  little  profit  in  the  work,  and  there  would  have  been  probably 
some  iirofit  in  the  work  had  the  quantities  held  out.  Had  we  been  able  to  put  in  the 
quantity  we  bid  for  there  might  have  been  some  profit. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  refused  to  live  up  to  the  contract  as  to  the  particular  material  you 
put  in  ?     A.  We  put  in  just  what  we  agreed  to. 

y.  If  you  had  not  lived  up  to  the  contract  in  that  respect,  what  would  have  been  the 
result  ?  '  A.  They  would  not  have  accepted  it,  and  the  bondsmen  would  have  been  respon- 
sible, and  the  twenty -five  per  cent  would  have  been  held  back. 

Mr.  H.vckett:  They  always  kept  inspectors  there  to  see  that  the  right  kind  of  material 
was  put  in. 

Q.  If  you  had  not  furnished  the  kind  of  stone  agreed  upon  by  the  Harbor  Commission- 
ers, could  they  have  annulled  the  contract?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

li.  Do  you  know  any  law  for  this?    A.  No;  1  do  not. 

«^.  In  this  contract  it  is  specially  stipulated  that  eight  hours  of  labor  shall  be  a  legal 
day's  work ;  under  the  agreementhow  do  you  reconcile  that  with  working  your  men  ten 
hours  a  day?    A.  We  have  just  discussed  that  answer. 

Q.  The  Harbor  Commissioners,  then,  never  inquired  how  many  hours  your  men  worked 
each  day?    A.  No,  sir;  thev  did  not. 

Q.  Consequently,  thej'  did  not  appoint  any  one  to  look  after  the  interest  of  the  laborers 
in  this  respect,  and  see  the  law  enforced;  did  they  have  any  one  engaged  to  look  after  the 
estate's  interest  in  respect  to  material  used  ?  A.  They  had  inspectors— quarry  inspectors— 
and  had  weighers  and  men  who  measured  the  sand  that  was  put  in ;  five  or  six  men  were 
employed  there  all  the  time  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Schuyler:  Three  inspectors  and  four  weighers 

Mr.  H.\ckett:  An  engineer  and  assistant — all  had  a  hand  in  it — about  eight  or  ten  men 
altogether. 

Mr.  English:  They  attended  to  their  duties  in  relation  to  the  work.  The  last  section 
of  the  seawall  cost  |70,000  more  than  this. 

Mr.  D.vys:  That  is,  the  State  employed  men  to  see  that  you  did  not  get  any  advantage, 
as  far  as  a  few  yards  of  dirt  were  concerned;  but  when  it  came  to  men — human  beings — 
a  part  and  parcel  of  the  State,  persons  whose  necessities  made  it  compulsory  they  should 
accept  the  merest  pittance  for  their  labor,  and  did  not  dare  to  grumble,  or  even  find  fault 
for  fear  of  being  discharged,  and  that  in  the  face  and  eyes  of  the  statute  made  and  pro- 
vided for  their  protection,  the  servants  of  the  State  could  not  utter  one  word  of  reproach 
to  those  who  were  violating  the  law  and  contract.  They  could  spend  thousands  of  dol- 
lars to  save  a  few  loads  of  dirt  from  being  embezzled,  but  not  one  cent  to  see  the  law  in 
favor  of  poor  suffering  humanity.  Do  you  consider  that  a  just  mode  of  procedure,  Mr. 
English?  A.  I  will  not  take  tin'ie  to  reflect  and  answer  that  question.  It  is  very  pro- 
found, and  a  very  lengthy  one;  but,  Mr.  Days,  I  agree  with  you  in  everv  particular  with 
reference  to  the  labor  interest  of  the  country.  No  man  in  the  State  would  rather  see  the 
laborer  live  and  get  larger  wages  than  I ;  arid  I  will  join  you  in  any  way  to  assist  you  in 
formulating  laws  to  that  end. 

y.  Don't  you  think,  Mr.  English,  that  the  State  would  have  as  much  honor  in  looking 
after  the  interest  of  the  poorest  of  its  citizens  as  in  looking  after  a  few  loads  of  dirt?  A. 
I  think  they  would. 

y.  Suppose  a  section  of  the  seawall  that  would  require  the  labor  of  one  hundred  men 
for  two  hundred  days,  wages  average  $2  a  day,  the  law  being  as  it  is,  "eight  hours  a 
legal  day's  work,"  one  contractor,  who  respects  the  law,  estimates  for  wages  $40,000; 
another  contractor  proposed  to  work  his  men  ten  hours  per  day,  and  bids  |2,000  less  than 
the  former.  If  the  Harbor  Commissioners  knew  this  fact  would  the}'  not  be  violating 
their  oath  of  office  if  they  awarded  the  contract  to  the  ten-hour  man,  and  would  it  not  be 
a  robbery  of  the  eight-hour  nuin  if  the  other  contractor  was  allowed  to  work  his  men  ten 
hours  a  day?  A.  I  really  cannot  answer  that  question.  I  think  the  Harbor  Commis- 
sioners are  very  efficient.  I  think  it  is  a  defect  of  the  law,  and  not  their  fault.  I  can 
answer  that  question  in  that  way.  If  there  is  any  defect  it  is  in  the  law,  and  the  law 
should  be  remedied;  and  as  you  are  one  of  the  lawmakers  of  the  country,  Mr.  Days,  you 
ought  to  be  able  to  accomplish  sometliing  in  the  Legislature.  Some  law  should  be  made 
that  will  make  a  maximum  rate  for  men  on  public  work. 

Q.  It  would  have  made  no  difference,  supposing  the  Engineer  had  put  in  his  specifica- 
tion that  this  work  must  be  done  iinder  the  eight-hour  law,  for  then  you  would  have  bid 
under  those  conditions,  and  others  would  have  done  the  same? 

Mr.  Hackett:  If  that  had  been  in  the  specification  we  would  have  bid  in  accordance 
with  it. 

Mr.  D.vys:  In  my  oi)inion  the  Harbor  Commissioners — I  do  not  mean  in  particular  the 
present  ones,  any  more  than  the  past — have  been  derelict  in  their  duty. 

Mr.  EN<iLisH :  I  think  the  defect  is  in  the  law,  and  not  in  the  Board  of  Harbor  Com- 
missioners. 

Q.  While  building  section  number  five  of  the  seawall,  Mr.  English,  you  had  a  contract 
to  furnish  rock  for  some  portion  of  the  other  side  of  the  bay.    Was  that  rock  taken  from 
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Telegraph  Hill,  and  weighed  on  the  same  scales  as  the  rock  for  the  seawall?  A.  No,  it 
was  not.    That  was  measured  on  the  scows. 

Q.  I  desired  to  ask  that  question,  from  the  fact  that  I  heard  it  charged,  I  do  not  know 
by  whom,  that  you  actually  took  the  best  of  the  rock,  and  that  you  had  it  weighed  on  the 
scales  by  men  paid  by  the  State  ?  A.  That  would  have  been  folly  for  us  to  have  weighed 
it,  because  Colonel  Mendell  weighed  that  rock  over  there,  and  measured  the  scow  when  it 
was  loaded  and  unloaded. 

Mr.  Days  :  I  could  not  see  anything  in  the  charge  mj'self. 

Mr.  English:  We  had  the  very  best  rock,  no  doubt,  and  had  a  right  to  do  what  we 
pleased  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Hackett:  Most  of  the  rock  for  the  Oakland  side  was  bought  up  at  this  end  of  the 
quarry  on  purpose  for  that. 

Me.  Enos:  Would  you  have  signed  this  contract  for  the  construction  of  section  five  of 
the  seawall  if  you  had  understood  that  they  would  have  enforced  that  eight-hour  pro- 
vision contained  therein  ?    A.  I  would  not. 

(4.  You  then  signed  it  with  the  understanding  that  you  had  full  power  to  make  what 
arrangements  you  pleased?    A.  Yes,  sir,  of  course. 

Q.  And,  so  far  as  your  knowledge  goes,  the  contract  has  been  lived  up  to  with  that 
exception  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  was  waived  on  the  part  of  the  parties  who  made  this  contract?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  parties  being  influenced,  or  attempted  to  be  influenced  in  politi- 
cal matters  connected  with  the  seawall?    A.  Not  in  the  slightest. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  any  truck  system  being  adopted 
under  your  employ?    A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  You  have  no  knowledge  of  any  parties  being  compelled,  or  induced  to  go  to  any 
particular  place  to  board?     A.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Days:  Mr.  Schuyler,  how  much  more  would  it  have  cost  in  grading  that  street,  to 
grade  it  from  the  top  and  terrace  it;  for  instance,  cut  it  down  from  the  top;  have  you 
any  idea  ?    A.  That  is  an  impracticable  way  of  doing  the  work. 

At  this  point  an  adjournment  was  taken  to  Thursday,  June  4,  1885,  at 
7  o'clock  p.  M. 

June  4,  1885,  7:30  p.  m. 
Marsdek  Manson. 

Called. 

Mr.  Day's:  Please  give  your  name,  address,  and  official  position.  Answer — Marsden 
Manson;  1713  Buchanan  Street;  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  Chief  Engineer?    A.  Since  June,  1883. 

Q.  What  are  your  duties  appertaining  to  the  letting  of  contracts  for  the  Harbor  Com- 
mission? A.  Jiy  duties  are  to  draw  the  plans  and  specifications  of  such  works  as  need 
repairing  or  constructing,  and  to  see  that  the  contract  is  complied  with,  so  far  as  the  con- 
struction and  mode  of  building,  and  material  used,  is  concerned. 

Q.  Do  you  draw  the  cootracts?  A.  No,  sir;  that  is  generally  done  by  one  of  the  clerks 
in  the  office,  and  is  sometimes  looked  into,  where  it  is  a  contract  of  importance,  bj^  the 
attorney  of  the  Board,  Mr.  Coogan. 

Q.  Biit  the  clerk  draws  the  contracts?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(4.  Do  you  know  how  wide,  deep,  and  long  is  the  rock  embankment  of  seawall,  section 
number  five?  A.  The  bottom  width  is  a  matter  that  could  not  be  well  ascertained,  nor 
could  its  depth  be  well  ascertained.  Its  length  is  one  thousand  feet;  the  bottom  width  is 
variable,  owing  to  the  depression  of  the  mud  beneath,  and  its  width  could  not  be  well 
ascertained  without  a  good  deal  of  expense  in  sounding,  and  the  same  way  with  the  depth 
to  which  it  sinks  in  the  mud.    That  is  a  matter  that  we  could  not  very  well  ascertain. 

Q.  Did  you  dredge  to  a  uniform  depth  of  the  bay  when  dredging  for  a  foundation  for 
section  number  five?  A.  Yes,  sir;  as  near  as  we  coiild.  The  buckets  of  our  dredges  have 
two  causes  which  prevent  them  from  taking  hold  of  the  bottom;  in  the  first  place,  where 
the  bottom  is  very  resisting;  and  the  second  place,  where  the  depth  is  very  great  the  dis- 
placement of  water  materially  lightens  the  weight  of  the  bucket.  We  dredged  as  deep  as 
the  dredge  would  take  hold  of  the  material;  and  I  have  frequently  had  it  sounded,  send- 
ing the  dredge  over  the  same  place  again,  making  a  second  and  even  third  attempt  at  the 
same  point. 

Q.  Why  do  you  weigh  the  rock  for  the  solid  embankment;  could  you  not  tell  by  meas- 
urement as  well  as  by  weight?    A.  No,  sir;  we  can  tell  a  great  deal  better  by  weight. 

Q.  That  is  really  the  only  means  you  have  of  knowing  what  goes  in  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  the 
rock  goes  in  loose,  rocks  of  an  irregular  shape,  and  are  not  the  same  in  each  vehicle  or 
cart,  and  then  the  rock  being  thrown  into  the  vehicle  in  a  loose  mass  there  are  voids 
caused  by  their  irregular  form ;  the  solid  spaces  are  in  the  proportion  of  about  one  half, 
or  about  even,  and  sometimes  it  will  vary  from  forty-five  to  fifty-five  per  cent;  but  you 
may  generally  take  it  as  averaging  about  fifty  per  cent.  That  is,  the  absolute  void.  Then 
it  varies  with  respect  to  the  kind  and  size  of  the  rock.  Sometimes  one  stone  will  weigh  as 
much  as  two  and  a  half  tons.  That  stone  would  constitute  a  load  for  a  heavy  vehicle, 
and  would  require  two  horses  to  move  it  at  all.  Sometimes  the  rock  would  be  carried  in 
carts  and  sometimes  on  cars  on  an  iron  track.    The  stone  would  be  exceedinglj'  irregular 
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in  size;  it  was  rough,  heavy  stone,  and  its  exact  dimensions  could  not  be  gotten  at  with 
great  accuracy  without  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  even  then  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
figure  it  with  preat  accuracy,  whereas  it  can  be  weighed  with  all  reasoiuible  correctness 
without  any  delay  at  all,  and  can  be  weighed  faster  than  it  can  be  loaded  or  dumped  on 
anv  ordinary  quarrv  jilace. 

Q.  Would  or  would  it  not  be  cheaper  to  let  the  contract  for  building  the  seawall  by  the 
entire  section  upon  the  estimate  of  the  Chief  Engineer,  than  by  weight?  A.  I  think  it 
would  be  cheaper  to  let  it  by  weight,  and  for  that  reason  I  advised  the  Board  to  let  it  by 
weight. 

C^.  That  has  been  the  usual  way  of  letting  it,  by  weight?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  this  the  first  time  it  has  been  done  by  weight?  A.  This  is  the  first  seawall  that 
has  been  built  by  weight. 

y.  How  near  did  your  estimates  of  the  rock  and  dirt  required  for  building  section  five 
come  to  the  amount  actually  used?  A.  It  came  within  a  very  reasonable  proportion.  I 
have  not  the  exact  proportion,  for  the  reason  that  all  the  data  are  not  in  as  yet;  all  the 
material  for  the  embankment  has  not  been  put  on.  I  estimated  on  the  basis  of  vehicle 
measurement,  by  means  of  which  the  sections  prior  to  this  were  constructed,  it  would 
require  as  much  to  build  section  five  as  the  record  showed  that  it  took  to  build  sections 
four,  three,  two,  and  one,  and  section  eight.  With  that  data  before  us  it  was  estimated 
that  it  would  take  216,000  tons  of  stone  for  the  construction  of  section  five.  Upon  com- 
pletion of  one  third  of  section  five  I  noticed  the  weighing  of  the  stone  was  very  much  in 
favor  of  the  .State ;  in  other  words,  a  ton  of  stone  was  a  fixed  quantity,  that  gave  the  State 
the  benefit  of  a  known  amount  of  stone.  I  mentioned  to  the  different  oflRcefs  of  the  Har- 
bor Commission  that  it  would  require  about  120,000  to  build  section  five;  the  actual 
amount  of  stone  put  in  section  five  was  119,000. 

Q.  In  your  opinion  do  you  think  that  the  previous  sections  could  have  been  built  cheaper 
if  they  had  been  let  by  weight?     A.  I  do. 

Mr.'Exos:  Cheaper  in  proportion  as  section  five  under  your  estimates?  A.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  what  proportion.  At  the  time  I  made  the  estimates  for  section  five, 
there  were  before  me  the  records  regarding  sections  four,  three,  two,  one,  and  eight,  which 
were  constructed  prior  to  this  time,  and  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Engineers,  appointed 
by  the  Governor  of  the  State  to  investigate  the  quantities  taken  f^r  the  construction  of 
the  seawall,  was  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  stone  embankment  of  sections  four,  three,  two, 
one,  and  eight,  was  sunk  about  eleven  feet  into  stiff  clay  underlying  the  foundation. 
With  that  statement  staring  me  in  the  face,  and  without  any  definite  data  regarding  it,  I 
recommended  the  Board  to  build  section  five  and  weigh  the  stone  in  tons  of  2,240  pounds. 
It  is  the  method  employed  in  all  engineering  work  of  the  United  States  Government.  It 
is  the  method  employed  on  the  stone  work  done  in  the  East,  on  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  the 
stone  work  on  the  Delaware  breakwater;  and  it  is  most  properly  estimated  in  tons  of  2,240 
pounds.  And  if  the  material  is  transported  on  cars  or  land  vehicles,  the  weighing  is  not 
much  trouble;  an  accurate,  definite  amount  of  information  is  gotten,  to  say  the  least;  and 
in  addition  to  that,  if  it  is  brought  by  water,  the  displacement  of  the  barge  or  transport 
can  be  very  easily  arrived  at;  so  that  the  amounts,  by  weight,  are  easily  gotten  at,  and  I 
regard  the'method  of  doing  rough  work  by  the  ton  as' by  far  the  most  desirable  and  proper. 

SIr.  D.ws:  Do  you  think  there  was  any  just  reason  why  the  previous  sections  took  so 
much  more  rock  and  dirt  than  section  five?  A.  They  did  not  take  so  much  more.  The 
earth  was  not  so  vastly  in  excess ;  the  earth  is  about  the  same.  There  is  no  difference  that 
is  material.  I  think  it  would  have  taken  less  if  it  had  been  done  by  the  ton ;  but  where  a 
contractor  bids  for  material  to  be  put  in  by  measurement  in  the  vehicle,  why,  it  is  a  per- 
fectly fair  proposition.  There  are  different  methods  of  measuring  earth.  It  can  be  meas- 
ured' in  the  embankment  from  which  it  is  taken,  in  the  vehicle  of  transportation,  or  in  the 
embankment  in  which  it  is  placed.  It  is  sometimes  improper  to  measure  the  earth  in  the 
pit.  Different  classes  of  material  come  from  different  places,  and  could  not  be  segregated. 
There  is  earth,  and  small  rock  that  go  in  as  earth,  and  then  the  rock  which  goes  in  as 
stone,  and  we  could  not  segregate  that,  consequently  the  measurement  in  the  pit  is  not 
reasonably  ])racticable.  Then,  again,  measurement  in  the  embankment  is  not  practicable, 
for  slides  take  place,  and  in  many  instances  it  is  risking  human  life  to  attempt  to  measure 
it;  and  with  all  the  pjrecautions  "that  an  engineer  could  take,  reliable  results  could  not  be 
attained;  whereas,  in  the  second  method,  in  the  vehicle  of  transportation,  it  is  as  accurate 
as  can  be  well  gotten,  and  gives  very  favorable  results  in  case  of  earth;  but  with  rock  it 
does  not  do  well,  on  account  of  the  irregular  shape.  Large  masses  of  rock  could  not  be 
measured  in  that  way  with  any  accuracy. 

Q.  Could  not  the  outside  wall  be  built,  to  prevent  any  spreading  out,  so  far  as  the  out- 
side is  concerned.  The  spreading,  of  course,  would  not  make  any  difference  as  to  the 
amount  put  in.  It  would  not  spread  out  of  the  section  ?  A.  The  difference  would  not  be 
to  any  extent.  The  mud  displaced  goes  out  of  their  section  entirely;  but  very  little  of  the 
material  deposited  in  section  five  went  ahead  of  their  section.  Some  little  went  out  of  the 
limits,  but  tne  loss  was  immaterial,  so  far  as  section  five  is  concerned. 

y.  The  parties  who  built  section  four  have  put  in  every  ounce  of  rock  which  they 
reported,  have  they  not?  A.  They  did  not  put  it  in  by  weight.  The  reports  were  in  terms 
of  cubic  yards.  That  is  the  unit  of  measure.  In  section  five  I  discarded  that,  and  not 
knowing  the  exact  relation  in  that  section  I  had  no  reliable  data,  and  I  recommended 
that  section  five  be  built  by  weight,  even  if  it  took  all  of  this  material,  and  the  extra 
expense  to  be  incurred  to  weigh  it,  in  order  to  get  accurate  data ;  and  the  weighing  of 
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that  and  the  scales  cost  several  thousand  dollars,  but  it  saved  considerable  more  than  by 
measuring  it  by  the  vehicle. 

Q.  The  State  had  to  pay  for  the  weighers?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  consider  you  saved  on  that;  also  the  cost  of  the  scales?    A.  Several  times  over. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  law  in  relation  to  the  emi^loyment  of  laborers,  mechanics,  etc.,  in 
performing  work  for  the  State,  both  by  contract  and  otherwise?  A.  I  simply  know  that 
Section  324.5  of  the  Political  Code  forms  a  part  of  all  contracts  on  behalf  of  the  State. 

Q.  In  drawing  your  specifications  do  you  state  that  no  Chinaman  can  be  emploj^ed; 
and  that  eight  hours  is  a  legal  day's  work  for  those  engaged  on  the  seawall?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
the  Chinese  clause  was  put  in  the  specifications.  The  eight-hour  law  is  merely  a  citation 
of  Section  3245  with  regard  to  eight  hours  constituting  a  day's  labor.  The  eight-hour 
clause  was  not  put  in  the  specification  for  section  five  but  was  put  in  the  specification  for 
section  six. 

Mr.  Enos:  Are  those  your  specifications?  [Handing  witness  specifications.]  A.  Yes, 
sir;  the  specification  enibodied  the  article  in  regard  to  Chinese,  but  not  the  one  with 
regard  to  eight  hours  of  labor  constituting  a  day's  work;  that,  however,  was  put  in  the 
contract  for  section  six,  and  has  been  put  in  all  contracts. 

Q.  Why  was  not  the  eight-hour  clause  put  in  the  specification?  A.  I  do  not  think  the 
specification  for  a  piece  of  work  of  any  kind  should  embody  any  article  of  the  Political 
Code.    If  one  is  published,  all  should  be  published.    That  is  iny  private  opinion  of  it. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  directions  in  regard  to  that  by  the  Board  ?  A.  Since  the  drawing 
of  specifications  for  section  five  I  have,  under  directions,  put  that  article  in. 

Mr.  Enos:  That  is,  in  relation  to  section  six?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  not  that  the  only  section  that  has  been  let  since?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  D.\ys:  You  put  that  section  in  the  specification,  you  say?  A.  Yes,  sir;  in  all  speci- 
fications since  that  time. 

Mr.  Enos  :  Was  that  done  by  the  order  of  the  Board  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  gentlemen  who  obtained  that  contract  for  section  six  have  begun  to  work  under 
it?    A.  They  have. 

Q.  You,  as  Engineer,  are  superintending  that  also  ?  A.  I  am  superintending  the  deliv- 
ery of  the  material,  and  its  being  put  in  place,  and  the  quality  of  it,  and  weighing  it. 

Q.  Do  they  live  up  to  that  specification  for  working  the  men  but  eight  hours  ?  A.  I  do 
not  inquire  into  that  at  all. 

y.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  it?  A.  None,  whatever;  I  know  that  myself,  and  the 
men  under  me,  frequently  have  to  work  over  eight  hours  a  day,  but  we  are  employed  by 
the  year,  and  paid  by  the  month,  and  we  do  what  is  required  to  further  the  work. 

Mr.  D.\ys:  You  stated  you  had  the  general  .supervision  of  the  work?  A.  I  had  the 
supervision  of  the  contract  in  regard  to  the  character  of  material  used,  and  its  proper  use. 

Q.  Of  course  you  are  acquainted  with  the  terms  of  the  contract;  you  have  read  the  con- 
tract?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  any  of  the  rock  used  was  inferior  to  that  required  by  the  specifications,  what 
would  you  have  done  under  the  premises?  A.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  it  that  was 
brought  forward  to  be  put  into  the  seawall  which  was  put  in  as  earth  filling. 

Q.  It  was  refused  for  the  outside  part?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Enos:  Was  that  accepted  by  mea.surement  or  weight?  A.  It  was  accepted  by  meas- 
urement in  the  vehicle.  If  a  load  was  brought  in  there,  weighing  a  certain  number  of 
pounds,  we  knew  the  specific  gravitj^  of  it,  and  would  just  convert  that  into  its  equivalent 
volume  of  material  and  count  it  as  earth  filling;  knowing  its  weight,  we  could  get  at  its 
volume  better  than  anj^  other  way. 

Mr.  Days:  Did  you  appoint  any  one  in  particular  to  look  after  the  State's  interest  in 
this  respect?  A.  There  were  assistants  of  mine,  appointed  by  the  Board,  who  had  the 
directing  and  instructing  of  those  doing  the  work,  to  see  that  they  carried  out  their 
instructions. 

Q.  Suppose  Mr.  English  had  employed  Mongolians  to  do  the  laboring  work,  what  steps 
would  you  have  taken  in  relation  thereto?  A.  None  at  all,  sir;  that  was  none  of  my  busi- 
ness. The  duties  of  the  Engineer  of  the  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners  are  verj'^  specific, 
and  that  is  not  one  of  them;  the  proper  person  to  look  after  a  thing  of  that  sort  would 
have  been  Mr.  Enos,  I  think;  and  the  Board  might  have  seen  fit  to  take  notice  of  it. 

Q.  Was  tlie  Board  instructed  to  take  any  notice  of  it?  A.  There  was  no  necessity  for 
instructing  it.  The  President  of  the  Board  was  cognizant  of  the  general  character  of  the 
work,  and  I  do  not  think  the  Mongolian  clause  of  the  contract  could  have  been  violated 
without  some  knowledge  of  the  fact. 

Q.  If  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  did  come  to  the  Board,  whose  duty  would  it  be  to  look 
after  it?  A.  The  President  of  the  Board  would  have  looked  after  it. 

Q.  Did  you  or  any  one  ever  inquire  if  Mr.  English  was  fulfilling  his  contract  in  relation 
to  the  eight-hour  law?  You  placed  that  portion  of  the  eight-hour  law  in  the  contract?  A. 
That  was  put  in  the  contract. 

Q.  Of  course,  being  in  the  contract,  it  was  supposed  that  any  party  who  signed  the  con- 
tract would  agree  to  live  up  to  the  contract,  and  of  course  was  bound  by  the  contract;  and 
the  eight-hour  law  being  a  part  of  the  contract,  he  was  bound  by  that.  Did  any  one 
inquire  of  them  if  they  were  living  up  to  that  contract?    A.  Not  that  I  know,  sir. 

Q.  Of  the  mechanics  and  laborers  employed  directly  by  the  State  Harbor  Commissioners, 
are  any  of  them  under  your  charge?     A.  Yes,  .sir. 

Q.  How  many  hours  do  they  work  each  day  ?  A.  Those  that  are  employed  on  the  repair 
force  work  about  eight  hours  a  day ;  those  employed  in  the  dredging  department,  I  think. 
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work  about  nine  hours;  those  employed  in  the  Engineer  Department  frequently  work  a 
good  deal  overtime.  I  have  to  often  ask  them  to  come  down  to  the  office  and  work  late  in 
the  evening. 

Q.  Are  they  paid  for  overtime?    A.  No,  sir. 

y.  Are  they  jiaid  by  the  month  ?  A.  They  are  employed  by  the  month,  and  I  should  not 
think  they  woidd  be  under  that  law  any  more  than  I  would  be. 

Q.  The  Harbor  Commis.sioners  testified  that  they  did  not  consider  the  eight-hour  law 
affected  those  employed  by  the  month,  but  they  testified  that  all  mechanics  working  for 
them  were  employed  by  the  day,  and  worked  eight  hours  ?  A.  They  generally  work  eight 
hours,  but  they  are  employed  by  the  day. 

y.  Do  the  mechanics  and  laborers  eniployed  by  the  State  work  as  faithfully  for  you  as 
they  would  have  to  do  for  a  private  citizen  or  corporation?  A.  That  depends  very  largely 
upon  the  man.     We  have  some  men  who  are  faithful,  and  some  who  are  not. 

y.  Would  not  you  find  the  same  anywhere?  A.  If  you  employ  men  privately  you  find 
that  same  thing;  some  men  do  better  work  than  others. 

Q.  Taking  the  average  in  that  respect,  do  the  men  that  are  employed  by  the  State  work 
as  faithfully  as  they  would  for  a  private  person?  A.  I  have  not  liad  an  opportunity  of 
judging  for  any  great  length  of  time;  I  think  the  foremen  would  be  able  to  answer  that 
question.  "We  do  not  get  as  rapid  work  in  some  instances,  but  we  frequently  get  better 
work  than  we  could  by  contract;  some  contractors  will  slight  labor  if  they  have  the  slight- 
e.st  chance.  We  find  a  good  deal  of  street  planking  done  by  labor,  in  which  we  get  better 
spiking  than  under  contract;  the  work  is  not  done  as  quickly,  but  1  think  we  get  a  little 
better  work,  consequently  you  might  assign  it  to  not  as  faithful  work. 

y.  It  seems  to  me,  if  a  man  does  work  better  than  another,  he  does  as  much  work;  that 
is,  one  person  may  do  apparently  twice  as  much  work  as  another,  and  yet  that  work  not 
be  fit  to  pass  muster?  A.  That  depends  upon  what  light  you  look  at  it,  whether  that  of 
the  State  or  the  contractor. 

(4.  I  am  looking  at  it  in  the  light  of  utility,  that  which  is  the  best.    If  one  man  does  a 

Eiece  of  work  that  will  stand  four  years,  and  another  man  does  twice  as  much  work,  and 
is  work  stands  two  years,  then  the  former  does  the  most  work  really,  as  far  as  the  inter- 
est of  the  employer  is  concerned?     A.  He  does  the  best,  decidedly. 

y.  What  wages  do  those  employed  by  the  day  receive?  A.  Those  emploved  by  the  dav 
receive,  I  think,  |3— those  that  I  have. " 

Q.  That  is  for  lieutenants  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

(4.  What  do  the  laborers  receive?    A.  By  the  month,  $75. 

(4.  Have  you  not  laborers  that  are  employed  sometimes  by  the  day?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

y.  Do  you  know  what  they  are  paid?    A.  Those  are  paid  :tl3. 

y.  The  laborers  are  ])aid  $.3?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Enos:  What  does  their  labor  consist  of?  A.  There  is  one  man  who  is  engaged  at 
present  on  the  Folsom  Street  Wharf,  applying  a  coating  of  coal  tar  to  those  portions  of 
the  wharf  which  rot  quickly. 

y.  Do  you  know  of  any  men  who  are  employed  at  $3  a  day  for  common  labor?  A.  I 
have  two  others  who  are  employed  at  present  on  Valleio  Street  in  distributing  the  waste 
material  and  refuse  that  is  dumped  there  from  gas  works,  etc.,  from  different  parts  of  the 
city.    Those  men  are  paid  $3  a  day. 

Mr.  Days:  Is  that  the  lowest  you  pay?  A.  I  had  quite  a  force  last  fall  at  $2  50.  This 
man  I  have  on  the  Folsom  Street  Wharf  is  a  very  reliable  and  active  man,  in  every  way 
desirable;  and  I  have  known  him  to  be  down  there  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  order 
to  have  his  material  prepared  so  as  not  to  delay  the  contractor,  and  he  has  been  there  on 
Sunday.  I  have  been  there  to  see  if  he  was  working  well,  and  it  was  always  properly  i)er- 
formed.  On  portions  of  that  work  I  have  paid  him  for  overtime,  and  portions  I  have  not. 
He  is  anxious  to  see  the  work  go  on. 

y.  Do  y<iu  know  what  the  maximum  price  of  labor  is — I  mean  the  market  price?  A.  It 
is  about  that,  sir. 

y.  About  |2  50?  A.  No,  sir;  I  am  paying  .$3  a  day ;  but  I  have  paid  $2  for  private  work 
of  my  own. 

y.  Supposing  you  want  certain  work  done,  would  you  pay  laborers  whom  you  know 
nothing  about  |2  or  $2  50  a  day  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  I  always  try  to  employ  laborers  I  know 
something  about. 

y.  Suppose  you  could  not  get  those  whom  you  know?    A.  I  would  wait  till  I  could. 

y.  Then  what  you  mean  to  say  is,  that  you  only  employ  those  whom  you  know  to  be 
thoroughly  competent  laborers  and  good  workers?  A.  Yes,  sir.  I  will  give  you  an 
instance:  I  wanted  a  man  to  do  a  portion  of  this  work,  and  I  hired  two  laborers  and  a 
team  from  the  contractor.  I  found  one  of  those  men  to  be  verv  quick,  and  a  good  man, 
and  I  employed  him  on  other  work. 

y.  You  really  do  not  know  what  the  common  price  of  labor  is?  A.  I  know  some 
laborers  can  be  had  here  for  about  $2  a  dav,  and  $2  .50. 

y.  Mr.  English  and  Mr.  Hackett  testified  the  other  day  that  they  paid  .$1  50  and  .$1  75  a 
day,  and  they  considered  that  the  maximum  price  for  labor  here?  A.  I  would  rather  pay 
a  good  man  $3  than  a  poor  one  $1  75. 

y.  Suppose  all  the  State  work  was  performed  by  dav's  work  instead  of  contract,  could 
it  not  be  done  cheaper?     A.  No,  sir. 

y.  Why  not?  A.  I  think  it  would  require  a  great  deal  of  extra  organization,  and  our 
system  of  laws  is  such  that  we  would  not  be  able  to  control  the  force.    A  large  force  of 
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laborers  would  necessitate  extra  organization,  and  there  would  be  a  liability  of  having  the 
same  trouble  as  was  had  during  the  construction  of  sections  one  and  two. 

y.  Was  that  done  by  day's  work?  A.  No,  sir;  but  the  circumstances  would  have  been 
the  same,  so  far  as  the  general  condition  was  concerned. 

y.  You  did  not  hear  of  any  riot  or  trouble  on  State  work  where  the  laborers  were 
directly  employed,  did  you?    A.  I  do  not  think  of  any. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  riots  and  trouble  where  laborers  were  paid  what  were  considered 
good  wages?  A.  I  have  never  known  of  any  large  State  or  National  work  done  that  way, 
consequently  I  could  not  say  whether  I  had  heard  of  such  or  not;  that  work  has  always 
been  done  by  contract.  The  United  States  laws  require  it  to  be  done  by  contract;  both 
the  United  States  and  State  laws  require  all  work  amounting  to  over  $3,000  to  be  done  by 
contract. 

Mr.  Enos:  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  all  the  trouble  we  have  had  has  grown  out  of  the  fact 
that  the  laborers  have  not  received  just  compensation?  A.  I  think  the  cause  is  some- 
times due  to  shortcomings  on  both  sides — on  the  part  of  the  contractor  and  employes. 
It  is  a  question  I  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  looking  into,  as  to  the  cause  of  it. 

Me.  Days:  Many  of  these  questions  are  asked  for  the  purpose  of  getting  your  opinion, 
amongst  others,  of  these  things,  as  well  as  to  get  at  the  facts  in  relation  thereto.  They 
are  not  asked  for  the  purpose  of  making  anything  invidious  of  them.  A.  I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  a  desirable  thing  to  do  State  work  by  day's  labor. 

<4.  You  stated  before  that  in  the  employment  of  labor  you  could  do  better  work  than 
probably  the  contractors,  but  probably  not  so  much  work  ?  A.  That  is  the  case  in  small 
amotmts  of  work. 

Q.  Why  not  in  large  amounts  of  work?  A.  Because  you  cannot  control  your  force  as 
well.  You  cannot  exercise  as  much  care  in  choosing  a  large  number  of  men,  and  the 
larger  number  of  men  necessarily  create  a  larger  number  of  circumstances  that  will  tend 
to  create  trouble.  There  are  more  difficulties  to  control,  and  not  only  in  State  work  but 
in  other  work  of  an  extended  nature.  1  would  rather  have  the  work  executed  by  contract 
because  the  contractor,  as  a  general  thing,  is  a  man  fitted  for  that  work,  and  can  organize 
and  arrange  and  put  men  to  work  better  than  the  State.  The  State,  for  instance,  would 
have  to  employ  foremen  at  a  large  price  to  organize  the  force  and  put  it  in  shape,  and 
would  have  to  have  sub-foremen.  A  contractor,  who  makes  it  his  business,  could  collect 
around  him  a  force  of  such  men  whose  capabilities  he  understood,  and  could  put  each  one 
in  the  right  place,  and  very  much  better  results  are  obtained  by  such  an  organization  than 
if  the  State  had  to  organize  the  forces. 

Q.  From  your  education  as  engineer,  you  understand  the  building  of  seawalls  as  well  as, 
if  not  better,  than  any  contractor  in  this  city.  Now,  suppose  you  had  the  power  to  employ 
and  discharge  men,  and  you  were  not  compelled  to  take  into  consideration  any  political 
reasons,  would  it  not  be  to  the  interest  of  the  State  to  do  the  State  work  by  the  day?  A. 
That  would  be  a  question  which,  before  forming  an  opinion,  I  would  want  some  definite 
facts  upon  which  to  base  an  opinion.  I  have  never  seen  a  piece  of  work  of  that  size  car- 
ried out  that  way,  and,  consequently,  I  have  no  data  upon  which  to  give  an  opinion. 

Mr.  Enos:  You  understand  all  about  this  seawall  that  has  been  built?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

y.  Suppose  the  State  had  directly  empowered  you,  instead  of  letting  it  out  by  contract 
on  the  basis  of  |223,000,  to  hire  the  "men  by  the  day,  could  not  you  have  done  that  work 
as  cheap  as  the  contractors  did  in  this  case  under  investigation?  A.  I  have  not  the  data 
lapon  which  to  base  an  opinion.  I  have  never  done  a  piece  of  work  in  that  way,  and  I  do 
not  think  a  man  ought  to  give  an  opinion  on  a  suppositional  case. 

Q.  With  your  experience  as  an  engineer  and  management  of  forces  and  gangs  of  men, 
don't  you  suppose  you  cotild  have  done  it  and  paid  the  men  |2  50  or  $3  a  day,  and  do 
you  not  believe  it  would  be  better  for  the  State  and  laboring  men  ?  A.  That  is  a  question 
I  cannot  answer.  I  would  not  object  to  taking  the  responsibility  of  trying  it,  and  would 
be  very  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  demonstrating  whether  it  is  so  or  not. 

Q.  TThe  supposition  is  that  when  a  man  makes  a  bid  for  work  amounting  to  $223,000,  he 
takes  it  so  he  can  make  something?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  not  you  think  it  would  be  better  for  the  State  to  pay  this  directly  out  to  the  labor- 
ers, even  if  it  costs  the  State  more?  A.  With  an  Utopian  condition  of  affairs  they  might 
do  so. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  Utopian ;"  that  is  frequently  used  to  get  rid  of  any  question 
of  this  kind  ?  A.  I  mean  by  Utopian,  a  state  of  affairs  which  we  would  desire  to  have 
but  have  not. 

Mr.  Days  :  Have  you  any  idea,  Mr.  Manson,  how  many  more  laborers  there  are  in  the 
City  of  San  Francisco  than  can  obtain  employment  at  regular  work  in  the  city  ?  Did  you 
ever  give  that  question  a  thought?  A.  No,  sir ;  and  thoughts  on  that  line  would  be  merely 
theoretical,  because  under  certain  circumstances  there  are  not  enough  laborers  here  to  do 
all  that  might  be  required,  and  you  could  not  reasonably  get  enough  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances. 

Q.  Mr.  English  and  Mr.  Hackett  told  us  the  other  day  that  they  had  a  great  many  men 
apply  for  work  every  day,  at  any  price,  and  that  they  even  had  letters  from  members  of 
the  Supreme  Bench  asking  them  to  give  employment  to  certain  men?  A.  I  have  not  an 
idea  of  the  present  number  of  men  out  of  employment,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  itis 
great,  because  I  see  men  looking  for  work,  but  I  have  not  had  time  to  look  into  what  num- 
ber there  are.  I  have  not  given  the  matter  thought.  All  labor  employment  of  any  kind 
is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  demand.     Just  now  there  is  not  a  very  great  demand. 
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Then,  again,  T  have  seen  the  time  in  this  State  when  there  was  a  very  great  demand  for 
hiborers  in  the  country  and  none  there  to  till  the  demand,  and  an  excess  in  the  city. 

Q.  That  is,  you  mean  there  were  none  there  that  parties  could  get  at  their  own  particu- 
lar terms?  A.  None  there  that  they  could  get  at  any  terms.  There  are  different  parts  of 
the  State  in  certain  seasons  of  the  year  when  thej'  could  not  get  laborers  at  anything  like 
what  the  same  labor  could  be  obtained  in  the  city.  The  laborers  seemed  to  have  flocked 
to  the  city. 

Q.  Have  von  any  idea  why  the  eight-hour  law  was  passed  in  this  State?  A.  No,  sir;  I 
have  not.  \  tlo  not  remember  when  it  was  passed.  I  do  not  remember  the  circumstances 
connected  with  its  passage. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  a  country  in  the  world  where  there  were  not  a  great  many 
more  laborers  than  could  procure  employment?  A.  My  experience  has  been  confined 
entirely  to  America,  having  never  been  out  of  it  in  my  life;  but  I  have  seen  places  where 
men  wanted  work  and  could  not  get  it. 

Mr.  Enos:  In  this  contract  I  find  the  following  clause:  "'In  case  of  any  difference  as  to 
the  intent  or  meaning  of  the  plans  and  specifications,  or  as  to  the  character  of  the  material 
or  work,  or  as  to  the  estimates  and  measurement,  etc.,  it  shall  be  decided  by  the  Engineer 
of  the  Board,  and  his  decision  shall  be  final."  According  to  that,  you  are  the  sole  arbiter 
as  to  the  material  and  character  of  the  work  done?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  don't  you  think,  under  that  clause,  you  have  a  right  to  see  that  this  other  clause 
shall  be  enforced:  "And  it  is  ex])ressly  stipulated  that  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  legal 
day's  work  under  this  agreement,  and  all  provisions  of  Chapter  X,  Title  VI,  of  the  Politi- 
cal Code,  applicable  thereto,  shall  be  determined  as  incorporated  herein?"  A.  My  inter- 
pretation of  that  would  be  this,  sir:  in  reference  to  their  work,  that  has  reference  to  the 
mode  of  performing  the  work  in  order  to  get  good  results,  so  far  as  the  structure  was 
concerned,  and  not  with  reference  to  the  labor  performed  in  getting  it  in  that  shape. 

14.  Have  they  complied  with  your  instructions?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

(i-  Your  directions  have  been  obeyed?  A.  Yes,  sir.  So  far  as  the  reference  to  the  eight- 
hour  work  there,  I  probably  could  have  made  a  suggestion. 

Q.  You  never  have?    A.  No,  sir;  nor  do  I  think  it  would  have  amounted  to  anj'thing. 

Q.  Each  bidder  must  state  in  his  proposal  the  quarry  or  exact  locality  from  which  he 
will  obtain  his  rock,  and  exhibit  specimens  of  the  rock.     Was  that  done?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

y.  Did  they  tell  vou  where  they  were  going  to  get  this  rock'i*    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Ci.  Where  ?    A.  Telegraph  Hill. 

(^.  Did  they  specify  any  streets?    A.  No,  sir. 

y.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  this  rock  or  dirt  was  taken  from  any  private  property? 
A.  I  know  some  was  taken  from  private  property. 

Q.  Did  you  go  upon  the  property  specified  before  they  commenced,  according  to  this 
contract,  to  see  where  they  were  to  take  it  from  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(i.  Where  did  they  take  this  rock  and  dirt  from  ?    A.  The  east  face  of  Telegraph  Hill. 

<^.  That  was  f roin  private  lots  ?     A.  Portions  of  it. 

l^.  Did  it  injure  or  destroy  any  private  property,  to  your  knowledge?    A.  It  did. 

Q.  Did  you  daily  witness  the  excavations  that  were  made  bj'  the  blasts,  etc.  ?  A.  I  can- 
not say  daily;  from  time  to  time. 

y.  Do  you  know  of  any  difficulty  arising  between  the  contractors  and  the  owners  of 
property  in  relation  to  this  excavation  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  cognizant  of  the  fact  that 
there  were  different  methods  taken  to  stop  certain  methods  of  excavating. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  suggestions  thereto  in  relation  to  the  excavation  of  that  private 
property  ?  A.  None,  except  with  regard  to  statements  concerning  the  action  of  some  of  the 
property  holders. 

Q.  Was  that  statement  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Harbor  Commissioners  ?  A.  No, 
sir;  there  was  no  necessity  for  that  at  all.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  enforcing  the  police 
regulation,  or  the  modes  or  methods  which  the  contractor  employed. 

(I.  Do  you  know  whether  you  had  any  conference  with  the  Board  of  Harbor  Commis- 
sioners in  relation  to  any  difficulties  arising  between  the  contractors  and  the  persons  who 
had  lots  there?    A.  None  that  I  recollect. 

(i.  You  speak  about  obtaining  labor  here;  suppose  the  State  saw  fit  to  construct  three, 
four,  five,  or  six  sections  of  seawall,  length  one  thousand  feet,  do  you  think  there  would 
be  any  trouble  to  obtain  laborers  in  this  city  and  State  to  carry  on  that  work,  even  if  you 
should  commence  to-morrow?  Do  you  not  think  there  would  be  plenty  of  laborers  will- 
ing to  work  for  .$2  a  day?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  laborers  could  be  obtained. 

Q.  Don't  you  think,  as  an  engineer,  if  the  State  could  expend  |1,000,000,  or  $.500,000.  it 
would  be  desirable  for  the  State  to  do  this  work,  if  they  had  the  power,  by  the  day? 
Would  it  not  be  a  greater  benefit  to  the  people  at  large  to  have  it  paid  out  directly  to  lihe 
laborers  through  the  State's  agents;  .say,  through  the  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners? 
A.  That  is  apparently  a  very, simple  question,  but  it  is  a  very  liroad  one,  and  its  answer 
calls  for  more  experience  in  political  economy  than  an  engineer  is  naturally  supposed  to 
have. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion?  A.  If  you  want  my  individual  opinion,  I  would  want  a  very 
rigid  civil  service  reform  enforced  before  undertaking  it  myself. 

il.  That  is  rather  indefinite.  Suppose  the  power  was  delegated  to  you,  with  power  to 
employ,  and  discharge,  and  organize  your  forces,  with  your  experience  as  an  engineer, 
don't  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  ifor  the  State  to  have  it  done  by  days'  work?  [No 
answer.] 

Mr.  D.\ys  :  You  were  present  when  the  contract  was  signed  ?    A.  I  do  not  recollect  being 
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present.  I  remember  hearing  a  portion  of  it,  and  the  matter  talked  of  between  Mr. 
English  and  the  Board.  But  knowing  that  it  was  part  of  all  our  contracts,  it  would  have 
to  come  in  anyhow,  and  being  very  busily  engaged  at  the  time,  I  did  not  pay  much  atten- 
tion to  it. 

y.  Have  you  seen  any  of  the  previous  contracts  for  seawalls?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

ij.  Did  they  contain  the  eight-hour  contract?  A.  I  think  so,  sir ;  I  am  not  certain ;  I  do 
not  recollect  it :  I  think  they  did. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  lived  up  to  that  or  not?    A.  No,  sir. 

Me.  Eo^iey,  one  of  the  audience,  then  asked  the  witness  the  following  questions :  Mr. 
Manson,  is  there  any  uniform  fixed  wages  for  the  laboring  men  employed  under  the  Har- 
bor Commissioners?    A.  I  think  not;  we  are  paying  12  .50  or  $.3  a  day. 

Q.  Are  those  the  regular  rates  paid?    A.  Yes,  sir:  $2  .50  and  ^.3  a  day. 

y.  Now,  supposing,  according  to  the  contract.  Chinese  had  been  employed  on  the  sea- 
wall, do  not  you  think  it  would  have  been  your  duty,  in  your  capacity  as  .Supervising 
Engineer,  to  report  to  the  Harbor  Commissioners  that  fact?  A.  I  do  not  think  it  would 
fall  under  my  duty,  as  prescribed  by  law,  any  more  than  it  would  any  citizen  of  the  State. 
That  is  not  the  duty  of  the  Engineer  prescribed  by  law;  but  I  am  pretty  certain  that  I 
would  have  called  their  attention  to  it. 

y.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  your  duty?  A.  Not  as  prescribed  by  the  law.  It 
might,  as  a  citizen,  in  order  to  be  loyal,  to  see  the  proper  mode  of  procedure  carried  out 
by  the  contractor,  where  there  was  a  penalty  fixed;  but  in  the  case  of  this  eight-hour 
matter,  it  would  not  have  amounted  to  anything  if  I  had  called  the  attention  of  the 
Board  to  it,  because  there  was  no  penalty  attached  to  it.  I  asked  several  lawyers  in 
regard  to  the  matter,  and  talked  the  matter  over  with  my  brother  who  is  a  lawyer  here. 

Q.  You  have  the  immediate  supervision  of  these  men  employed  under  the  Harbor 
Commissioners,  have  you  not;  that  is,  you  see  that  they  do  their  work  properly?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  go  over  their  work  and  call  the  foremen's  attention  to  the  character  of  it.  and 
recommend  the  execution  of  such  and  such  things,  and  see  that  it  is  properly  carried  out. 

Q.  Do  you  think  those  men  employed  by  the  Harbor  Board  do  their  work  as  faithfully 
as  for  a  private  employer?  A.  Ail  do  not :  it  depends  very  largely  upon  the  man.  Some 
of  the  men  I  employ  in  my  own  private  work  do  their  work  a  great  deal  better  than 
others.  In  all  classes  of  work  you  get  better  work  out  of  some  men  than  out  of  others. 
Some  men  give  us  very  satisfactory  results,  and  we  get  as  good  labor  as  any  contractor, 
and  some  I  get  better  "work  out  of.  I  can  name  one  man,  I  believe,  I  get  better  work  out 
of  than  most  any  contractor  gets  out  of  his  employes. 

Q.  This  is  the  "man  at  the  Folsom  Street  Wharf?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Exos:  You  say  that  if  the  State  employs  a  man  who  has  good  work  in  him.  he  will 
do  good  work,  and  a  poor  man  will  do  poor  work?  A.  It  depends  upon  the  man  you 
employ. 

Mk.  Roxey:  You  think,  then,  the  State  could  perform  a  large  quantity  of  work,  such  as 
constructing  the  seawall,  just  as  well  as  a  private  contractor  under  those  conditions,  do 
you  not?    A.  If  they  could  get  the  right  men. 

Mk.  Days:  Suppose  you  had  the  power,  as  stated  before,  you  could  get  the  right  men? 
A.  With  the  absolute  power  of  discharging. 

Mr.  Esos:  The  contractors  themselves  had  difficulty  in  getting  men  to  stay  with  them? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  would  have  the  same  trouble  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

y.  And  the  State  would  have  the  same,  and  no  more?  A.  Probably  more.  Another 
trouble  would  be  that,  where  they  are  working  for  a  contractor,  there  is  a  very  general 
opinion,  and  1  do  not  attribute  the  fault  of  it  toour  republican  form  of  institutions 
entirely,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  controlling  some  of  the  men.  All  over  the 
world  there  are  turbulent  spirits. 

Mr.  Eo>'ey:  Are  these  political  situations,  Mr.  Manson;  does  it  require  political  influ- 
ence to  secure  a  job  under  the  Harbor  Commissioners?    A.  Not  always,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  among  men  working  for  such  people  as  the  Harbor  Commission- 
ers— that  is,  gentlemen  holding  political  positions — that  there  is  more  shirking  of  work, 
or  sojering,  under  such  employment  than  under  private  employment?  A.  It  depends 
upon  the  man  entirely.    If  a  man  is  inclined  to  sojer,  he  will  do  it. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  an  encouragement  to  a  man  to  do  his  work  well  if  he 
was  properly  compensated  for  it?    A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  He  would  be  less  Uable  to  shirk  in  consequence?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr-s.  Faxxie  McGregor  Baber. 

Called. 

Mr.  E>os:  Mrs.  McGregor,  where  do  you  live?    Answer — 215  Green  Street. 

Q.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  seawall?    A.  Yes,  sir;  right  at  the  precipice. 

H-  How  long  have  you  lived  there?    A.  I  have  owned  property  there  since  1852. 

y.  What  street,  and  what  lot  ?  A.  The  southeast  corner  of  Sansome  and  Vallejo;  63  feet 
on  Green  Street  by  137A  in  the  rear. 

Q.  What  improvements  were  there  on  the  property  ?  A.  I  had  three  houses  that  brought 
me  in  an  income,  not  always,  but  occasionally,  of  $100,  sometimes  iJTo.  a  month,  and  I  have 
not  had  any  income  since  these  contractors  commenced  their  work.  They  have  destroyed 
my  property. 

Q.  Has  that  property  been  damaged  or  interfered  with  in  the  construction  of  this  sea- 
wall, section  number  five  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  To  what  extent?  A.  The  house  I  now  live  in.  It  occupies  31^  feet,  and  they  have 
destroyed  31i  feet  of  my  property ;  that  is,  half  of  ()3;  they  have  entirely  destroyed  it. 

Q.  Have  they  interfered  with  the  other  two  buildings?  A.  Yes,  sir;  one  of  the  buildings 
next  to  the  quarry  is  shattered,  mashed,  and  shook  up,  and  no  one  would  live  there.  1  do 
not  sleep  there,  biit  my  son  slept  there. 

y.  Have  they  blasted  into  your  lot?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

y.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  they  have  put  a  blast  in  your  land  there?    A.  I  am  not 

f»repared  to  say  that  they  have  gone  on  the  land.  Here  is  the  line  of  the  property 
showing],  and  they  pretend  to  put  a  blast  in  on  the  line,  and  instead  of  drilling  a  hole 
perpendicular  they  drill  it  slanting. 

Q.  Did  they  enter  on  your  land?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(i-  Beyond  the  line  of  the  street?    A.  Yes,  sir,  and  destroyed  my  whole  property. 

Q.  T<j  what  extent  have  they  damaged  your  property?  A.  I  am  not  capable  of  judging 
of  that.     I  have  lived  there  thirty  years.    I  value  my  property.     It  is  my  home. 

Q.  To  what  extent  do  you  think  it  is  damaged?  A.  I  think  $10,000  would  not  replace 
me  as  I  have  been. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  material  that  was  taken  from  your  property  was  taken  into  this 
seawall?  A.  The  better  part  was  carried  on  a  barge;  was  put  in  those  little  carts,  and 
was  carried  and  deposited  on  a  barge,  and  taken  over  to  Alameda,  and  the  refuse  and  clay 
was  deposited  into  the  seawall.    There  is  none  of  my  rock  ever  went  into  the  seawall. 

y.  Who  did  that?  A.  English,  Hackett,  Wagner,  and  Hchuyler.  I  have  a  suit  against 
them. 

Q.  Can  you  give  me  the  names  of  the  parties  whose  property  has  been  damaged  in  the 
construction  of  this  seawall?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  are  they?  A.  Mrs.  Overand,  McEwen,  and  Mr.  Brummel,  Mrs.  Burdette,  Mr. 
Murphy,  and  several  others  that  I  am  not  acquainted  with.  They  have  driven  poor  peo- 
ple— poor  working  peojjle — right  from  their  homes. 

Q.  Has  there  any  private  property  been  i)aid  for?    A.  1  never  heard  of  it. 

t^.  Have  they  ever  made  any  offer  of  settlement  with  you  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

y.  Have  you  ever  attempted  to  secure  compensation  ?  A.  Hackett,  Mr.  Schuyler,  and 
another  person,  came  to  me  one  day.  and  said,  "How  much  will  you  take,  Mrs.  Baber?  " 
but  they  came  to  nothing  definite.  They  did  this  in  order  to  keep  me  in  suspense.  I  took 
the  hint  and  sought  the  protection  of  the  law. 

Q.  Did  3^ou  restrain  them?    A.  I  have  an  injunction  on  them  now. 

(^.  And  since  that  time  they  have  ceased?  A.  They  have  ceased  at  my  side.  They 
commenced  on  Union  Street,  on  poor  people's  property,  who  had  not  the  means  to  defend 
themselves,  and  then,  when  they  thought  they  could  not  get  any  more  rock  there,  they 
came  around  on  McGregor's  side,  but  there  was  no  rock  there. 

Mr.  D.\ys:  Did  the  majority  of  property  owners  on  Sansome  Street  petition  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  to  allow  Mr.  English  to  grade  the  street?    A.  Not  that  Iknow. 

Mr.  Exos:  You  did  not?    A.  No,  sir;  nor  anybody  I  am  acquainted  with. 

(4.  They  claim  that  they  have  an  order  from  the  Board  of  Supervisors  to  grade  certain 
streets,  and  therefore  they  shelter  themselves  under  that?  A.  We  also  had  a  petition 
before  the  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners  and  Board  of  Supervisors,  and  we  defeated 
them  on  both  cases.  Mr.  Hackett's  lawyers  put  up  a  record  that  they  bought  a  lot  there, 
and  they  wanted  a  petition  from  the  Supervisors  to  grade  through  the  lot.  They  leased 
that  lot  there  of  a  man  for  three  years.  This  was  the  excuse  that  they  could  injure  poor 
people. 

(i.  You,  for  one,  did  not  proposed  to  be  injured?  A.  No,  sir.  Thej'^  destroyed  the  prop- 
erty of  poor  people,  and  the  poor  peojjle  left  their  houses  and  came  to  me.  1  offered  them 
my  house  to  come  into,  and  they  said,  "  We  are  in  as  much  danger  in  your  house  as  we 
are  at  home.''  My  tenants  left;  and  I  have  not  had  one  dollar  out  of  my  three  houses 
since  then. 

Mr.  Rokey:  You  have  no  idea  how  many  houses  have  been  destroyed,  have  you?  A. 
I  know  two  ladies  that  had  their  houses  destroyed;  and  there  is  another  person,  Mrs. 
Ogan,  and  Brome,  and  McArevy,  and  several  others  that  I  don't  know  their  names. 

Miss  E.  J.  McArevy. 

Called. 

Mr.  Enos:  Where  do  you  live?    Answer — 1305  Montgomery  Street. 

Q.  Were  you  in  ownership  of  any  property  there?    A.  It  wa.s  my  home. 

Q.  What  is  the  size?    A.  Twenty-hve  feet  front  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  deep. 

(I.  And  you  had  a  house  upon  it?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  your  home,  and  you  resided  there  for  how  long?     A.  Twenty-five  years. 

(I.  You  were  living  with  your  mother  then?     A.  Mother  and  father. 

Q.  What  effect  has  the  blasting  of  this  rock  had  upon  it,  if  any?  A.  It  has  damaged 
our  home,  and  taken  it  down. 

Q.  Is  the  building  gone?    A.  Yes,  sir.    It  went  down  on  the  fifteenth  of  last  October. 

Q.  Was  the  dirt  and  rock  that  was  taken  from  the  lot  put  into  this  seawall  ?  A.  I  think 
a  portion  of  it. 

C^.  Was  there  any  blasting  done  in  your  lot?     A.  I  think  not. 

(^.  What  was  the  value  of  your  proi)erty  at  the  time  they  commenced  this  excavation? 
A.  As  a  home  I  should  consider  it  worth  about  .$2,500  to  me. 

Q.  You  think  that  would  be  a  fair  value?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

y.  Have  you  ever  received  any  compen.sation  for  it?    A.  Not  five  cents. 
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Q.  Has  any  offer  been  made  for  restitution  in  grading  your  lot?  A.  Not  to  me,  but  to 
an  attorney,  but  he  would  not  accept  it. 

Q.  Has  legal  steps  been  taken  to  restrain  them?  A.  It  has  been  in  the  hands  of  an 
attorney  for  some  time,  but  they  have  put  him  off  and  I  don't  know  what  is  going  to  be 
done  about  it. 

y.  Can  you  give  me  the  names  of  any  other  persons  except  what  Mrs.  McGregor  gave 
that  have  been  injured?  A.  .Tames  Hartford,  Mr.  Murphy,  Michael  O'Neil,  Mrs.  Bur- 
dette,  on  mj^  side  of  the  hill.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  mention  the  names  that  Mrs. 
McGregor  has  mentioned. 

Q.  You  have  been  compelled  to  leave  your  lot?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

*4.  Did  you  sign  a  paper  for  grading  the  streets?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  requested  to  do  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

y.  Did  they  ever  make  an  offer  to  grade  your  street?  A.  Mr.  Hackett  called  once  on 
me  and  made  a  proposition  to  me,  and  I  told  him  I  did  not  wish  the  place  to  be  graded, 
and  he  said  if  he  should  damage  our  home  what  would  I  do.  I  told  him  I  supposed  if  he 
would  not  settle  satisfactorily  with  me  I  would  have  to  settle  with  the  Court.  He  said  he 
was  going  to  grade  that  street,  and  if  he  damaged  that  property  we  could  do  the  best  we 
could. 

Q.  Has  the  street  been  graded?  A.  It  has  been  left  in  a  miserable  condition,  not 
passable. 

y.  What  condition  was  the  street  in;  was  there  any  cut  there  before  he  commenced  the 
excavation  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

(4.  And  thej^  cut  down  to  about  125  feet?     A.  I  think  so  as  near  as  I  can  tell. 

Q.  You  say  your  lot  was  25  feet  by  120?  A.  Yes,  sir.  All  that  is  left  is  about  25  feet 
fronting  on  Union  Street,  and  about  40  feet  deep.    That  is  all  that  is  left. 

y.  It  is  all  gone  except  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(4.  That  is  all  that  is  left  of  the  original  surface  as  it  was  at  the  time  they  commenced  ? 
A.  That  is  all  that  is  left. 

Q.  The  house  is  entirely  gone?  A.  Yes,  sir;  it  went  down  on  the  fifteenth  of  last  Octo- 
ber ;  fell  down  itself,  through  their  blasting. 

(4.  It  tumbled  down?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

y.  You  moved  out  the  furniture  and  everything?  A.  About  five  months  before  we  had 
moved  out,  through  their  blasting ;  there  had  been  a  great  many  things  damaged  in  the 
house;  pictures  and  windows  and  various  things  broken. 

y.  During  the  time  you  lived  there,  occasioned  by  the  blasts?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Days:  That  really  compelled  you  to  move?  A.  We  were  compelled  to  move. 
When  they  would  have  a  blast  they  would  notify  us  to  go  out  of  the  house,  and  sent  a 
special  policeman  to  us,  and  we  wovild  state  to  him  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  go  out,  as 
my  father  was  an  invalid  and  bed-ridden,  and  there  was  no  person  to  carry  him  out;  he 
was  confined  to  his  bed  then  for  about  eight  months;  he  had  been  an  invalid  for  j^ears, 
and  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  my  mother  and  I  to  carry  him  out. 

Mb.  Roney:  After  hearing  your  reply  would  they  continue  to  blast?  A.  Certainly; 
when  the  doctor  called  to  see  him  he  was  very  low,  and  he  said  he  would  give  me  a  cer- 
tificate to  go  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors  to  prevent  them  from  blasting.  I  thought  Mr. 
Hackett  would  come  and  make  things  satisfactor.y,  but  he  never  made  his  appearance.  I 
never  spoke  to  Mr.  Hackett  but  once  during  that  time. 

Q.  They  did  not  makp  any  proposition  to  purchase  the  house,  did  they  ?  A.  They  made 
a  proposition  once  there,  but  it  was  not  satisfactory  and  we  would  not  accept  it.  I  was 
willing,  if  they  had  come  to  any  satisfactory  terms,  to  move  the  house,  but  it  was  impos- 
sible before  the  bank  went  down. 

Mk.  Enos:  You  have  received  no  compensation  at  all  for  your  property?  A.  Never 
received  five  cents  from  them. 

Q.  They  did  not  forget  to  tax  you  for  it?    A.  No. 

Timothy  Murphy. 

Called. 

Mr.  Enos:  Mr.  Murphy,  where  do  you  live?    Answer — 206  Union  Street. 

y.  Is  that  in  the  vicinity  of  where  this  seawall  was  constructed?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

y.  Did  you  own  a  lot  there  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  live  there?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  two  houses  there. 

14.  On  what  streets  were  they  located?  A.  Union  Street,  69  feet  through  to  Sansome; 
60  feet  deep ;  two  houses. 

Q.  There  was  a  house  on  each  end  of  the  lot?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  your  property  injured?    A.  Yes,  .sir. 

Q.  How  was  it  injured?  A.  Heavy  blasts  shook  the  house  and  frightened  our  tenants; 
the  property  was  injured  very  much. 

Q.  What  value  do  you  place  upon  your  injury  ?  A.  One  house  cost  me  $800  about  three 
years  ago. 

Q.  What  damage  has  been  done  to  your  property:  how  much  less  is  your  property 
worth  to-day  than  it  was  before  they  commenced  the  blasting?  A.  I  conclude  |2,000  less; 
no  one  would  live  in  the  houses. 

Q.  Have  thej' blasted  into  your  lot?  A.  No  sir;  they  blasted  away  from  me,  but  it  shook 
all  the  property,  the  whole  buildings. 

Q.  Is  any  of  the  surface  of  your  lot  gone?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

y.  How  deep  did  they  blast  "by  your  lot?    A.  About  120  feet. 
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Q.  How  can  you  get  in  from  Union  Street  to  your  house?    A.  Go  around  the  hill. 

t^.  How  did  you  get  in  there  before?  A.  There  were  steps  going  up  Union;  we  cannot 
get  in  that  way  at  all  now. 

<^.  Have  yoii  ever  received  any  compensation  for  the  damage  done  to  your  property? 
A.  No,  sir. 

i^.  Was  the  material  that  was  blasted  there  taken  and  put  into  this  seawall  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

y.  Was  it  done  by  Hackett,  English  &  Co.  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(4.  Wa.s  any  dirt  or  rock  taken  from  your  lot?    A.  Yes,  sir;  a  lot. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  became  of  that  which  was  taken  from  your  lot?  A.  It  went 
about  120  feet  down  the  hill. 

y.  You  could  not  very  well  get  it  back?    A.  No,  sir. 

y.  Did  you  sign  any  petition  for  the  grading  of  the  street?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  asked  to  sign  any  petition  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

y.  You  have  not  been  com])ensated  in  any  way  for  this  damage?    A.  No,  sir. 

y.  Did  you  protest  against  it?    A.  Certainlj'  I  did. 

Michael  O'Neil. 

Called. 

Mr.  Exos  :  Where  do  you  reside  ?    Answer — Alta  Street. 

Q.  In  the  vicinity  of  section  five  of  the  seawall?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(4.  Did  yoii  have  any  property  there  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

(4.  How  much  ?    A."  2.5  by  (JO  feet,  sir,  adjoining  Mr.  Murphy. 

y.  Was  that  your  building  upon  it?     A.  Yes,  sir;  a  house. 

(4.  Any  other  house?    A.  No,  .sir;  house  and  fence. 

Q.  Has  your  lot  been  affected  by  these  blasts?  A.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  about  ten  feet 
standing  iiow%  and  the  rest  has  all  gone  down  the  Alta  Street  side. 

Q.  What  was  it  worth  at  the  time  of  the  excavation?     A.  .filjOOO. 

y.  What  is  it  worth  now?     A.  I  could  not  say  how  much  it  is  worth  now. 

(.4.  Is  the  building  there  still?    A.  No,  .sir;  it  Was  knocked  down. 

(4.  The  building  has  gone  down  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

y.  Where?    A.  Into  the  quarry. 

Q.  How  deep  have  they  excavated  around  you?     A.  About  125  feet. 

t^.  Has  the  building  gone  right  down  there?     A.  Clear  down  through. 

y.  You  had  to  move  out  and  vacate  your  lot?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  unoccupied  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  consider  your  damage?    A.  About  |700. 

Q.  What  became  of  the  stone  and  dirt  that  went  from  your  lot?  A.  It  was  put  into  the 
seawall. 

Q.  You  know  that  to  be  a  fact?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(4.  Dovou  know  whether  anv  blasts  were  put  into  your  lot?  A.  No,  sir;  I  watched 
that. 

Mr.  Roxey:  Was  it  by  the  blasting  that  this  portion  of  your  lot  tumbled  down?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

(j.  It  was  by  the  action  of  the  blasts  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

(4.  Did  youenter  a  protest  against  their  grading  that  street?  A.  Yes,  sir;  to  the  Board 
of  Supervisors. 

Q.  What  action  did  they  take  in  the  matter?  A.  I  could  not  say  what  action  they  did 
take  in  it;  we  sent  a  petition  to  them. 

Q.  Yourself  and  all  the  other  property  owners  combined  and  presented  their  protest  to 
this  action?    A.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  Board  of  Supervisors  took  no  action  whatever. 

Q.  What  Board  was  that?    A.  The  old  Board,  sir. 

<4.  Not  the  present  Board— the  last  Board?     A.  The  last  Board,  sir. 

(4.  Mr.  Hackett  or  Mr.  English,  or  any  of  their  agents,  never  made  anv  compensation  to 
you  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

14.  They  did  fire  off  blasts  and  scatter  the  rock  around  in  all  directions,  did  they  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  I  showed  a  piece  of  rock  to  Mr.  Hackett  out  of  my  yard.  I  said :  "  This  is  a  queer 
way  of  doing  business."     It  came  from  the  bottom  of  the  quarry. 

Mrs.  Ellen  Burdette. 

Called. 

Question— Where  do  you  live?    Answer— 222  Chestnut  Street. 

<4.  Where  the  seawall  was  being  built?    A.  No,  sir:  but  my  property  was  there. 

y.  Did  you  own  property  in  that  vicinity?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much?  A.  43  feet  fronting  on  Alta  Street,  running  120  feet  back  into  Union 
Street ;  1  own  from  one  street  to  the  other. 

Q.  Is  it  im[)roved?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  on  it?  A.  Four  houses  on  it;  one  house  was  injured  that  brought  me  $24 
a  month. 

(4.  To  what  extent  has  your  property  been  injured?  A.  I  cannot  really  say :  the  house 
used  to  bring  me  $24  a  month. 

(4.  That  is  destroyed?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

(i-  It  is  untenantable  now?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

{^.  Owing  to  the  blasts  that  have  been  made?  A.  Yes,  sir.  The  family  that  was  in  there 
said  the  blasts  shook  the  house  so  that  it  broke  some  of  the  panes  of  glass,  and  they  moved 
•out. 
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Q.  Has  there  any  other  damage  been  done  to  yonr  property  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  a  small 
piece  on  Sansome  Street;  the  house  that  was  on  that  fell  down.  It  was  tumbled  over  and 
I  took  the  house  down. 

Q.  What  was  the  size  of  that  lot  ?  A.  It  was  only  10  feet  by  125  feet  deep ;  that  is  injured ; 
all  gone  down;  the  lot  is  all  gone;  it  is  no  more  use. 

Q.  What  damage  has  been  done  to  that?    A.  1  suppose  five  or  six  hundred  dollars. 

Q.  What  became  of  the  rock  and  dirt  that  was  taken  from  your  proiDerty?  A.  I  dare 
say  Mr.  Hackett  took  it  for  the  seawall. 

Q.  Was  it  throM'n  down  by  the  blasts  for  the  seawall  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  your  house  occupied  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  One  house  brought  you  in  |24  a  month,  and  you  have  been  deprived  of  that,  and  that 
is  worthless  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  out  of  the  use  of  that?     A.  About  eight  or  nine  months. 

Q.  Has  the  lot  independent  of  that  also  been  injured?  A.  Itisnotinjured,  but  of  course 
it  has  decreased  in  value. 

Q.  Has  it  injured  the  property  generally  from  this  excavation  that  has  been  made?  A. 
It  has  injured  it  so  that  it  will  never  bring  the  same  rent  to  me. 

Q.  Have  you  signed  any  petition?    A.  No,  sir. 

il.  Have  j'ou  ever  given  your  consent  for  any  of  this  excavation  ?  A.  No,  sir.  Mr. 
Hackett  came  up  one  time  and  I  told  him  the  windows  were  broken  and  the  pictures  were 
all  shook  off  the  walls,  and  he  says,  "  How  much  will  you  take  for  your  property  ?"  I  says» 
"  I  don't  know  how  much  my  property  is  worth."  The  property  is  worth  a  great  deal 
more  to  me. 

Q.  You  never  received  any  compensation?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  received  any  offer?    A.  No,  sir. 

(4.  Have  you  ever  demanded  any  compensation  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Eliza  Kelleher. 

Called. 

Mr.  Enos:  Where  do  you  live?    Answer — No.  713  Front  Street. 

Q.  Do  you  own  any  property  in  the  vicinity  of  where  this  seawall  was  built?  A.  Yes,, 
sir;  owned  two  houses  and  two  lots,  205  and  207  Union  Street. 

Q.  What  size  lots  ?    A.  My  lots  are  45  feet  10  inches  front,  and  68  feet  9  inches  deep. 

Q.  What  was  the  value  of  your  property  before  anything  was  done  to  it?  A.  I  would 
not  take  $4,000  for  it. 

Q.  What  has  been  done,  if  anything?  A.  It  is  all  damaged;  my  two  houses  thrown 
down,  my  lots  and  everything  gone. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  sign  any  petition?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nor  give  any  consent?    A.  No,  sir. 

y.  Have  you  ever  received  any  offer  for  j^our  property  ?  A.  Mr.  Schiiyler  made  me  an 
offer  when  "the  first  house  went  down.  He  says:  "Is  that  other  house  out  there  rented?" 
I  said,  "No;  why?"  "Because  it  would  not  he  safe  for  anybody  to  live  in  it."  He  said, 
"Go  up  and  live  in  it  yourself,  and  you  will  get  killed,  and  you  won't  want  any  damages." 

Q.  Did  you  live  in  that  neighborhood?    A.  I  lived  on  Front  Street. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  rock  and  dirt  that  was  taken  from  your  lot  went  into  this 
seawall  ?  A.  I  was  there  every  day,  and  I  took  jjarticular  notice  where  m j^  stuff  went ;  it 
went  into  the  seawall;  I  followed  the  carts  to  make  sure  what  they  did  with  it. 

Q.  There  is  no  mistake  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

y.  You  protested  against  their  damaging  your  property  ?    A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Who  did  you  say  made  that  proposition  to  you?    A.  Mr.  Schuyler,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  accept  his  proposition  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  house  fell  down?     A.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  two  houses  fell  down. 

(4.  You  are  pretty  positive  that  the  dirt  and  rock  that  went  from  your  lot  went  into  the 
seawall?    A.  I  followed  the  carts  and  saw  where  it  went. 

Q.  Do  you  pretend  to  say  that  the  entire  surface  of  your  lot  is  gone?     A.  No, sir. 

(4.  How  much  is  left?  A.  I  would  not  say  particularly;  I  think  maybe  one  quarter  of 
the  lot  stands. 

John  Wrixon. 

Called. 

Mr.  Enos  :  Where  do  you  live  ?    Answer — 209  Union  Street. 

Q.  How  large  a  lot  doyou  own  there?    A.  22  feet  11  inches  front  by  69  feet  deep. 

Q.  Was  that  your  home?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  liVe  there  in  the  house?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

y.  Has  your  lot  been  damaged  by  construction  of  this  seawall?  A.  The  house  is  all 
shook  and  the  ground  broke  under  it,  and  the  windows  are  broken.  I  complained  to  Mr. 
Schuyler  about  it  and  he  never  came  near  me. 

(4.  Quite  a  portion  of  your  lot  is  gone?    A.  No,  sir. 

l^.  Your  property  has  been  injured?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  what  extent  has  it  been  injured?    A.  $1,500.  . 

(I.  Did  you  sign  any  petition  to  grade  any  streets?    A.  No,  sir. 

(4.  You'protested  against  the  grading  of  the  street?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

y.  Did  you  tell  the  contractors  that  they  were  damaging  your  property?  A.  I  told  Mr. 
Schuyler  so. 

Q.  What  satisfaction  did  he  give  you?  A.  He  wanted  to  know  my  name>nd  I  gave  it^ 
but  he  never  paid  me  anything  or  never  offered  to  pay  me. 
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Mr.  Roney  :  What  were  the  grounds  of  your  protest  against  grading  the  street  ?  A.  My 
property  would  slide  down  hill. 

(i.  Did  you  state  that  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors?  A.  No,  sir,  I  did  not;  I  supposed 
they  knew  what  it  meant. 

Bernard  Ward. 

Called. 

Mr.  Exos  :  Where  do  you  live  ?     Answer — 209  Union  Street. 

Q.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  seawall?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(i.  Do  vou  own  a  lot  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

y.  What  size  ?    A.  25  feet  by  69. 

(i.  Any  improvements  upon  it?  A.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  been  living  there  for  26  years; 
that  house  there  cost  nie  .$1,300;  the  lot  cost  me  $700,  27  years  ago. 

(i,.  What  did  you  consider  the  property  was  worth  before  any  injury  was  done  to  it? 
A.  I  consider  the  property  ought  to  be  worth  $1,700,  at  the  very  lowest. 

Q.  And  has  that  property  been  injured?  A.  I  have  not  lived  in  the  place  for  the  last 
seven  months.     I  was  afraid  the  whole  place  would  go  down. 

Q.  Have  you  been  compelled  to  vacate  ?    A.  Not  compelled. 

(^.  You  thought  it  not  safe?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

y.  And  moved  away  ?    A.  Yes,  sir ;  right  in  the  rear  of  where  we  lived  25  feet  has  gone. 

{^.  You  consider  your  property  has  been  damaged  ?  A.  I  consider  it  damaged  when  I 
do  not  think  it  is  safe  to  live  there. 

(4.  Does  it  remain  idle?  A.  No;  some  of  those  parties  that  had  to  move  from  those 
other  places  came  and  moved  into  my  house.  About  a  week  after,  they  came  and  said  it 
was  not  safe  to  live  there,  and  would  not  pay  the  rent.  They  did  not  think  it  was  worth 
while  to  pay  rent. 

Q.  Did  you  sign  any  j^etition ?  A.  No,  sir;  all  the  petition  I  .signed  was  to  tell  the 
Supervisors  to  stop. 

Q.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  damage  done  to  private  property?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

y.  Audit  has  been  taken  to  fill  up  the  seawall?  A.  Clear  from  Green  Street,  right 
across  to  Filbert  Street,  right  within  two  blocks.  Any  i-ock  that  was  any  good  they  sent 
across  the  bay;  they  put  it  aboard  a  barge  and  took  it  across  the  bay. 

Q.  To  the  Oakland  side?     A.  Yes,  sir;  all  the  rock  that  was  any  good. 

Q.  A  good  deal  of  rock  has  been  sent  over  there?  A.  Yes,  sir;  any  amount  of  it.  I 
believe  they  contracted  there  for  eighty  thousand  tons,  if  I  understand  things  right,  and 
I  believe  I  am  about  right  there. 

Q.  You  say  you  think  about  eighty  thousand  tons  was  taken  from  those  two  blocks 
and  sent  over  on  the  Oakland  side?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  that  was  the  contract.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  was  all  taken  from  those  two  blocks.  I  saw  it  taken  on  board  the 
scow  myself. 

Q.  Who  took  it  from  there— what  party  ?  A.  1  could  not  tell  you.  1  believe  Hackett 
had  something  to  do  with  it;  I  am  not  certain,  but  I  believe  he  had. 

Q.  A  large  amount  of  rock  was  taken  from  these  blocks  you  speak  of  and  taken  over  to 
the  Oakland  side,  as  well  as  for  building  this  seawall,  section  five?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  saw 
some  of  the  rock  going  across  there. 

Mr.  Ro>'ey:  Have  your  neighbors  taken  any  steps  at  all  to  be,  either  individually  or 
collectively,  compensated  for  the  damage  done  to  you?  A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of.  I 
am  not  aware  that  anybody  made  any  motion  to  get  any  compensation,  more  than  they 
wanted  to  stop  the  grading  in  the  first  place. 

Q.  You  are  aware  that  these  contractors  have  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  Harbor 
Commissioners  still  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  their  contract?  A.  No,  sir;  I 
am  not  aware  of  anything  of  the  kind. 

Q.  Why  do  you  not  take  some  steps  to  get  some  of  that  twenty-five  per  cent,  anj'^  way? 
A.  I  suppose  we  would  if  we  knew  the  way  to  do  it,  but  I  don't  suppose  there  is  any'of 
us  smart  enough  to  do  it. 

Q.  There  are  ])lenty  of  lawyers  in  the  town  to  aid  you?    A.  I  suppose  they  would. 

Mr.  i;sos  (to  Mr.  Manson):  Mr.  Manson,  how  long  is  it  before  the  three  months  expire 
after  the  completion  of  that  contract;  can  you  tell  me? 

Mr.  Mas.sox:  It  expires  about  the  middle  of  this  month. 

Q.  It  will  not  expire,  will  it,  until  all  the  dirt  and  everything  has  settled,  and  no  holes  to 
be  tilled  up?     Is  there  not  some  provision  here  in  relation  to  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Koney:  Do  you  know  of  any  one  who  signed  that  petition? 

Mr.  Ward:  Nobody  signed  any  petition,  not  that  I  know  of. 

[One  of  the  witnesses  previously  examined  here  remarked  that  the  petition  was  signed 
by  Mr.  Fitch  and  Mr.  Johnson,  who  live  on  Sansome  Street,  east  of  Union  Street.] 

Mr.  Enos  :  Mr.  Manson,  was  anything  said  in  your  presence  by  the  contractors  in  regard 
to  signing  this  contract  when  that  eight-hour  clause  was  put  in? 

Mr.  Man.son:  Yes,  sir;  an  objection  was  made. 

Q.  Who  was  present  besides  yourself?  A.  I  think  all  the  members  of  the  Board  were 
present,  and  the  Secretary. 

Q.  What  was  said  when  the  contractors  refused  to  sign  this  clause  that  was  in  the 
agreement?  A.  They  did  not  refuse  to  sig7i  it.  They  simply  objected  to  it,  for  the  reason 
that  it  had  not  been  stated  in  the  specification.  The  President  of  the  Board  spoke  to  me, 
and  I  told  him  I  did  not  think  it  was  at  all  necessary  to  ynit  that  in  the  specification. 

y.  Was  there  an  agreement  by  the  contracting  parties  to  this  agreement  that  that  eight- 
hour  law  was  not  to  be  enforced?    A.  No,  sir.    It  was  put  in  the  contract. 
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Q.  They  objected  to  si,£;ning  the  contract.  Did  the  Harbor  Commissioners  make  any 
agreement  that  that  would  not  be  enforced?    A.  I\one  that  I  know  of,  sir. 

y.  You  have  no  knowledge  of  it?     A.  No,  sir. 

(4.  So  far  as  you  are  concerned  as  Engineer,  having,  under  that  contract,  supervision  of 
that  work,  there  has  been  no  effort,  to  your  knowledge,  to  enforce  that  provision  ?  A. 
No,  sir. 

At  this  point  the  further  investigation  was  adjourned  to  Wednesday, 
June  10,  1885,  at  7:30  o'clock  p.  m. 

June  10,  1885,  7:30  p.  m. 

T.   C.    COOGAN. 

Called. 

Mr.  Days:  You  are  the  attornej'  for  the  State  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners,  are  you 
not?     Answer — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position  ?     A.  Since  Maj\  1883. 

H.  What  are  your  duties  in  relation  thereto ;  what  I  mean  by  that  is,  you  do  more  really 
than  ordinary  attorneys — draw  contracts,  do  you  not  ?  A.  I  attend  to  all  actions  brought 
by  the  Board,  and  all  actions  brought  against  the  Board,  and  give  advice  generally  in 
relation  to  the  business  of  the  office. 

Q.  Did  vou  draw  the  contract  for  building  section  five  of  the  seawall ;  if  not.  who  did  ? 
A.  The  last  one? 

Q.  The  one  let  to  English  a  year  or  more  ago.  This  is  a  copy  of  the  contract  and  speci- 
fications [handing  witness  a  paper].  A.  I  do  not  remember  whether  I  drew  that  contract 
or  not. 

Mr.  Enos:  I  think  the  testimony  is  that  he  did  not  draw  the  contract. 

The  Witness:  1  do  not  remember. 

Q.  Were  you  present  when  it  was  signed,  Mr.  Coogan?  A.  1  do  not  recollect  that.  I 
draw  very  few  of  these  contracts.  They  are  all  in  printed  forms ;  but  when  there  is  any- 
thing difficult  the  clerk  in  the  office  sends  for  me.    I  have  drawn  but  very  few. 

Q.  Governor  Irwin  testified  it  was  let  to  English  alone,  but  English  and  Hackett  testi- 
fied here  that  it  was  let  to  several  of  them. 

Me.  Enos  :  They  testified  there  were  four  in  the  contract — Mr.  English,  Mr.  Hackett,  Mr. 
Wagner,  and  Mr.Schuyler.    A.  The  contract  will  explain  that;  it  speaks  for  itself. 

Mr.  Days:  The  contract  only  shows  one.  A.  Then,  I  suppose,  the  bid  must  have  been 
by  one.. 

'Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  were  any  other  bids  than  that  made  by  Mr.  English? 
A.  My  recollection  is  there  were  quite  a  number. 

Q.  How  do  you  arrive  at  the  fact  as  to  who  is  the  lowest  bidder  when  two  or  more  per- 
sons, companies,  or  corporations  bid  for  the  work?  A.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that; 
that  is  attended  to  by  the  Commissioners;  I  am  seldom  there  when  bids  are  received. 

Q.  Then  you  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  letting  of  bids  ?     A.  Nothing. 

Q.  Your  advice  is  not  asked?  A.  No,  sir;  unless  there  is  something  unusual  about  it. 
Occasionally  there  is  a  protest  filed  by  the  bidder ;  then  they  telephone  for  me,  and  I  go 
down  and  advise  in  reference  to  it,  so  far  as  I  am  able. 

Q.  If  two  or  more  persons,  companies,  or  corporations  were  to  bid  for  work,  and  the 
lowest  bidder  had  the  reputation  of  slighting  work  and  doing  it  in  a  flimsy  manner,  while 
the  next  lowest  bidder  had  the  reputation  of  doing  work  well,  which  would  be  considered 
the  lowest  bidder?  The  idea  of  that  question  is,  whether  if  John  Jones  bids  for  a  contract 
$2  less  to  do  the  work  than  William  Smith,  and  vou  knew  that  Smith  was  a  more  reliable 
workman  and  would  do  the  same  more  than  $2  Ijetter,  would  the  law  compel  the  contract 
to  be  let  to  John  Jones  ?  A.  No,  sir;  as  the  law  is  framed,  the  Commissioners  have  power 
to  reject  all  bids. 

Mr.  Enos  :  They  have  discretion  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Day's:  1  know  they  have  the  right  to  refuse  all  bids;  but  will  they,  in  this  case? 
A.  I  could  not  tell;  but' under  the  law,  I  think  the  Commissioners  have  the  power  to 
reject  both. 

(4.  Suppose  they  did  not  reject  both,  but  took  one  of  them;  the}'-  would  be  likely  to 
take  the  one  that  would  do  the  best  work  for  the  monej'?    A.  I  should  think  so. 

Q.  Was  any  other  person  than  Mr.  English  recognized  bj^  the  Board  as  parties  to  the 
contract  in  building  section  five  of  the  seawall  ?  The  law  provides,  I  believe,  that  after  the 
contract  is  let  that  he  cannot  take  any  person  in  with  him  unless  by  written  request.  Do 
you  know  whether  that  was  done  in  this  case  or  not?     A.  I  think  not. 

y.  If  any  person,  company,  or  corporation  takes  a  contract  from  the  Board  of  Harbor 
Commissioners  and  fails  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  contract,  what  course  would 
you  pursue  as  attorney  of  the  Board?  A.  I  would  do  as  the  Board  instructed  me;  I  am 
subject  to  the  Board.  The  State  is  abundantly  secured  in  those  cases  by  bonds.  If  the 
contractor  is  pecuniarily  responsible,  I  should  proceed  against  the  contractor,  if  it  was 
left  to  me  to  pursue  my  "own  course.  If  the  contractor  was  not  resposible,  I  should  pro- 
ceed against  the  sureties  on  his  bonds. 

(4.  Why  are  persons  making  bids  for  a  contract  with  the  Board  of  Harbor  Commis- 
sioners compelled  to  inclose  a  check  or  bond;  that  is,  for  the  bid?  A.  As  a  guarantee  of 
good  faith,  and  so  as  to  protect  the  State  from  loss.  The  State  incurs  some  expense  by 
way  of  advertising,  which  is  considerable. 
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Q.  How  much  did  Mr.  English  place  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  as  a  guarantee  for  the 
faithful  performance  of  the  contract?  A.  I  do  not  know;  I  suppose  only  what  the  law 
calls  for. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  has  been  returned  or  not? 

Mr.  Enos:  What  is  the  amount?  A.  Ten  per  cent;  I  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the 
contract. 

Mr.  Days:  Whose  duty  is  it  to  decide  when  a  contract  has  been  faithfuUv  performed? 
A.  The  Board's. 

Q.  Has  it  been  decided  that  the  contractor  faithfully  performed  all  the  conditions  of  the 
contract  in  building  section  five  of  the  seawall?     A.  I  do  not  know. 

y.  If  he  has  failed  in  fulfilling  any  material  provision  of  the  contract,  does  he  not  for- 
feit his  bond  ?  A.  Forfeit  is  a  pretty  broad  word.  Do  you  mean,  is  he  liable  upon  his 
bond  ? 

(4.  Of  course  he  would  be  liable  at  a  suit  at  law ;  but  I  mean  could  not  the  bond  be  for- 
feited without  going  to  law?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  the  law  provides  for  certain  things  being  placed  in  the  contract,  are  not  those 
things  material,  and  is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  contracting  parties  to  see  that  they  are  faith- 
fully performed?    A.  Are  you  asking  me  my  opinion  as  a  lawyer,  or  as  a  man ? 

(^.  I  am  asking  for  your  opinion  as  the  lawyer  of  the  Board  ?  A.  I  do  not  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  Board's  duties.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  them  except  to  obey  their 
orders. 

Q.  You  are  their  legal  adviser?     A.  Yes,  sir;  whenever  I  am  asked. 

y.  When  anything  occurs  that  they  do  not  understand,  they  would  naturally  ask  your 
advice?    A.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  would  advise  about  anj'thing  they  asked  me. 

(j.  This  seems  to  me  a  very  simple  question  for  a  lawyer.  When  the  law  specifies  for 
certain  things  being  placed  in  the  contract,  are  not  those  things  material,  and  is  it  not  the 
duty  of  the  contracting  parties  to  see  that  they  are  faithfully  performed?  Contracts  are 
generally  between  two  parties,  but  there  are  contracts  that  affect  three  parties.  Now,  this 
investigation  is  really  in  the  interest  of  a  third  party;  that  is,  in  the  interest  of  a  party 
that  is  not  one  of  the  contracting  parties,  neither  the  contractors  nor  the  State  Board ;  I 
mean  the  people,  the  workingmen  and  others.  Don't  you  think  that  a  very  plain  question 
to  put  to  a  lawyer?  A.  You  are  asking  me  a  legal  conundrum.  You  and  I  know  that  a 
lawyer  does  not  want  to  express  an  opinion  unless  he  has  given  the  question  some 
thought;  I  do  not,  especially  in  my  dealings  with  the  Board.  I  try  to  examine  every 
question  that  is  submitted  \o  me  with  a  great  deal  of  care,  and  before  giving  any  legal 
opinion,  I  should  want  to  examine  the  question. 

(4.  I  should  think  the  law  would  not  specially  provide  for  the  insertion  of  any  clause  in 
the  contract  between  the  State  and  the  contractor,  unless  the  law  considered  it  material. 
Now,  I  should  consider  it  material?  A.  You  have  had  more  experience  than  1  have  had, 
Mr.  Days,  and  why  not  be  satisfied  with  your  own  judgment  ujjon  that  question  ? 

Mr.  Enos:  Here  is  a  clause  in  this  contract:  "It  is  expressly  stipulated  that  eight 
hours  of  labor  shall  be  a  legal  day's  work  under  this  agreement,  and  all  the  provisions  of 
Chapter  X,  Title  VI,  of  the  Political  Code  applicable  thereto,  are  to  be  determined  as  incor- 
porated herein."  Now,  that  is  a  part  of  that  contract ;  that  is  the  law  of  the  State  and  Con- 
stitution ;  that  is  put  in  there,  and  under  the  law  of  the  State  you  are  the  legal  adviser  of 
that  Board,  not  only  to  prosecute  and  defend,  but  render  such  legal  services  as  may  be 
required.  Mr.  English  takes  that  contract  with  this  provision  in  it;  he  goes  on  and  does 
the  work,  executes  that  portion  of  the  contract.  I  suppose  that  is  what  Mr.  Days  wants 
to  get  your  opinion  in  relation  to.  Now,  suppose  that  is  not  lived  up  to,  is  there  any 
power  to  make  anybody  live  up  to  it?  How  does  that  affect  the  contract  if  the  Board  of 
Harbor  Commissioners  should  see  fit  to  act  upon  that  as  a  forfeiture,  or  non-performance, 
or  violation  of  that  contract?  A.  You  are  aware  of  what  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  and  the  United  States  have  said  in  relation  to  that  question.  There  is  a  decision 
here  in  the  California  Reports  in  relation  to  some  municipal  work. 

Mr.  D.\ys:  It  is  my  opinion  that  it  does  not  touch  us  at  all.  I  did  not  know  of  it  until 
Governor  Irwin  testified  about  it,  and  in  my  opinion  it  does  not  strike  this  question  at  all. 
That  would  be  my  opinion  as  a  lawyer.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  Boards  of  Harbor  Com- 
missioners have  been  considering  that  under  that  decision  this  clause  was  not  binding. 
Of  course  I  do  not  know  whether  you  understand  the  object  of  this  investigation.  As  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  the  object  of  the  investigation  is  to  get  at  why  we  have  certain  laws 
upon  the  statute  books  and  those  laws  not  enforced.  That  is  one  of  the  objects.  Another 
object  is  to  inquire  into  our  system  of  labor.  Of  course  it  is  not  to  cinch  anybody,  or  to 
get  the  means  of  cinching  anybody,  nothing  of  the  kind  as  far  as  I  am  individually  con- 
cerned, and  I  do  not  suppose  it  is  as  far  as  anybody  else  is  concerned. 

The  Witness:  The  question  is,  why  this  provision  of  the  contract  has  not  been  enforced. 
With  that  I  have  nothing  to  do.  That  is  a  question  of  the  Board's.  I  have  nothing  to  do 
■with  enforcing  the  contracts  any  more  than  the  humblest  laborer. 

Mr.  Enos:  Has  your  opinion  as  attorney  of  the  Board  been  solicited  by  the  Board?  A. 
I  think  they  were  in  relation  to  this  contract  or  some  contract  the  Board  asked  me  in 
relation  to  that  question ;  and  I  remember  at  that  time,  I  believe,  we  had  occasion  to 
examine  the  same  question,  and  I  read  the  decision  of  our  own  Court  in  38  California, 
Drew  and  Carroll  vs.  Smith,  and  a  decision  in  94  United  States  Reports,  and  also  a  decision 
of  Judge  Lawler  of  the  Superior  Court  here,  and  there  was  some  dictum  of  Judge  Sharp- 
stein's  in  the  Coster  case,  (iO  California.    In  fact,  I  read  everything  in  my  reach  bearing 
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upon  the  question,  and  I  thought  then  that  the  case  in  38  California  did  apply.  That  is 
the  case  you  refer  to? 

Mr.  Days:  That  is  the  case;  Drew  and  Carroll  vs.  Smith. 

Me.  Enos:  What  vear  was  that  rendered? 

Me.  Days:  In  1869. 

The  Witness:  The  ten-hour  law  was  passed  in  1853,  and  the  tenor  of  the  law  remained 
until  1868,  when  the  eight-hour  law  was  passed.  The  first  or  second  section,  which  is  the 
section  adopted  in  the  Code,  had  no  provision  in  it,  or  no  penalty  for  its  non-performance, 
but  section  four  of  the  same  Act  in  relation  to  the  employment  of  minors  had  a  penalty, 
and  when  the  Code  was  adopted  they  engrafted  into  it  the  substance  of  the  law  of  1867 
and  1868.  Drew  and  Carroll  vs.  Smith  was  decided  in  1869  or  1870,  and  it  was  in  relation 
to  this  provision  which  was  subsequently  adopted  in  the  Code. 

Me.  Days  :  Mr.  Smith,  the  Street  Superintendent  of  this  city,  in  drafting  a  contract  which 
the  Supervisors  had  let  to  some  individual,  Drew  and  Carroll  I  suppose,  put  into  that  pro- 
vision of  the  law  a  penalty,  a  forfeiture  of  all  his  rights  to  any  pay.  That  was  the  ques- 
tion that  went  before  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  Supreme  Court  decided  that  when  the 
Legi-slature  had  not  put  in  the  statute  a  penalty  for  the  violation  of  a  law  that  an  execu- 
tive officer  could  not  do  it,  and  that  really  is  the  decision.  Judge  Sanderson  stated  that 
parties  working  under  these  contracts  can  sue  for  all  the  time  over  eight  hours  a  day. 
Three  of  the  Judges  put  that  statement  in,  and  my  opinion  is  that  decision  does  not  really 
atfect  the  eight-hour  law. 

The  Witness:  During  General  Grant's  administration  Congress  passed  an  eight-hour 
law,  and  shortly  after  he  issued  a  proclamation  concerning  it.  Shortly  after  that  the 
question  concerning  the  legal  effect  of  that  provision  of  the  Act  of  Congress  came  before 
the  Court  of  Claims,  and  an  appeal  was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  laid  down  the  same  ruling  as  Drew  and 
Smith. 

Me.  Day's  :  That  there  was  no  penalty  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  if  you  remember,  that  the  fourth 
section  regarding  the  employment  of  minors  had  a  penalty ;  this  ought  to  have 

Me.  Enos:  Your  opinion  is  that  it  requires  legislation  to  make  this  effective?  A.  Yes, 
sir,  and  some  penalty  attached  to  it;  that  is  my  judgment  of  it. 

Q.  Where  you  employed  Mongolians  it  says  under  penalt)'^  of  forfeiture  of  the  contract? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  a  penalty  attached  in  that  case. 

Me.  Days:  Did  Mr.  English  object  to  sign  the  contract  on  account  of  certain  provis- 
ions; and  if  so,  how  were  his  scruples  overcome.  He  states  that  you  were  present?  A. 
If  he  states  so  it  must  be  so  and  probably  was  so.  He  would  remember  it  better  than  I 
would. 

Q.  Did  you  as  attorney  for  the  Board  tell  Mr.  English  that  the  provisions  in  relation  to 
the  eight-hour  law  were  only  inserted  to  carry  out  the  mandate  of  the  statute,  and  need 
not  be  enforced?     A.  I  do  not  remember  telling  him  so. 

Mr.  Days  :  He  testified  to  that. 

Me.  Enos:  He  says  it  was  not  in  the  specification;  but  when  inserted  in  the  agreement 
his  attention  was  called  to  it  and  he  protested  against  signing  the  contract,  as  it  was  not 
in  the  specification  ?  A.  If  I  said  anything  in  relation  to  it,  I  said  it  in  the  light  of  the 
decision  of  the  Sujireme  Court  of  the  State.  Of  course  these  things  are  not  fresh  in  my 
mind.  When  I  reflect,  I  think  there  was  something  said  in  relation  to  that  matter;  and, 
if  I  remember  correctly,  I  got  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  read  it  at  the  time. 
It  was  there  in  my  office. 

Mr.  Days:  That  is,  to  show  there  was  no  penalty  for  the  violation  of  it?  A.  I  do  not 
know  for  what  purpose  it  was  read.  It  was  read  because  of  some  qiiestion  that  came  up 
there.  I  think  in  the  specification  there  was  no  such  provision,  if  I  remember  correctly 
that  is  the  way;  in  the  printed  specification  that  provision  was  omitted. 

Mr.  Enos:  That  is,  the  specifications  which  were  advertised?  A.  Yes,  sir.  But  it  is 
inserted  now.  When  the  contract  came  to  be  prepared,  this  provision  was  inserted  in 
the  contract,  and  Mr.  English  demurred  to  the  execution  of  the  contract  because  this  was 
something  he  had  no  reference  to  when  he  made  his  bid.  My  opinion  was  then  asked 
in  relation  to  the  legal  effect  of  it,  and  I  got  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State 
and  read  the  decision  there  which  determined  the  legal  effect  in  such  a  provision. 

Me.  Days:  Mr.  Coogan,  I  ask  you  as  an  attorney  in  the  employment  of  the  State,  what 
do  you  consider  State  or  public  work?  Do  you  consider  all  work  performed  by  the  State 
public  work — I  mean,  whether  by  contract  or  otherwise?  A.  The  Supreme  Court  in  that 
Alameda  County  case  the  other  day  said  something  about  that.  I  think  the  Supreme 
Court  has  determined  the  meaning  of  those  words,  Mr.  Days.  If  I  was  in  my  office  I 
could  give  you  the  case,  but  I  do  not  recollect  it  at  this  moment. 

Q.  Suppose  the  State  employs  persons  to  do  certain  work ;  for  one  half  of  the  work  it 
agrees  to  pay  by  the  lump  or  contract;  for  the  other,  it  pays  by  the  month,  week,  or  day; 
is  one  part  State  or  public  work,  and  the  other  not,  or  is  there  any  difference  ?  I  suppose 
that  would  come  under  the  same  provision  that  the  Supreme  Court  decided?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  A  makes  a  pair  of  boots  for  B,  and  B  refuses  to  pay  for  them,  A  can  keep  them, 
or  otherwise  dispose  of  them,  can  he  not?    A.  1  should  think  so;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  if  C  builds  a  section  of  the  seawall  two  thousand  feet  "long,  and  the  Board  of 
Harbor  Commissioners  refuses  to  pay  for  the  same,  can  C  keep  the  section  and  collect 
tolls,  or  sell  the  section  to  private  parties?  That  is  a  very  plain  proposition,  and  can  be 
easily  answered.    Of  course  the  contractor  could  not  do  it.    A.  I  do  not  think  he  could. 

Me.  Enos:  Certainlv  he  could  not  sue  the  State. 
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Mr.  Days:  Wiat  remedy  would  C  have  in  the  premises?  That  is  what  I  wish  to  get  at- 
A.  Off-hand,  I  should  say  "he  would  be  obliged  to  apply  to  the  Legislature. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Coogan,  lask  you  as  an  attorney  in  the  employ  of  the  State,  if  in  your 
opinion  the  law  whith  provides  that  eight  hours  shall  be  a  legal  day's  work  is  not  intended 
to  cover  all  persons,  whether  engaged  to  do  a  day's  work,  a  week's  work,  or  a  month's 
work?  This  covers  another  point.  What  I  mean  by  that  is,  the  law  says  eight  hours 
shall  be  a  day's  work.  Now,  if  the  State  employs  me  to  work  for  it,  would  it  make  any 
difference  whether  I  was  engaged  by  the  day,  engaged  by  the  month,  or  engaged  by  the 
year;  would  not  that  eight-hour  provision  cover  my  case'?    A.  I  think  so. 

<^.  Then,  in  your  opinion,  if  A  is  employed  by  the  State  at  a  monthly  salary,  and  his 
chief  compels  him  to  work  ten  or  twelve  hours  a  day,  it  is  a  violation  of  "the  provisions  of 
the  eight-hour  law?  Simply  because  he  is  supposed"  to  be  employed  by  the  week  or  by  the 
month,  if  he  works  twelve  hours  he  violates  the  provisions  of  the  eight-hour  law ;  is  that 
your  opinion  ?  A.  I  refer  you  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  on  that  ques- 
tion, 94  U.  S. ;  that  is  the  question  decided  there.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  that  is  my  recol- 
lection. 

(i,.  If  A,  a  servant  of  the  State,  to  obviate  the  eight-hour  law,  engages  B  at  so  much  per 
hour,  and  works  him  ten  hours  per  day,  would  not  that  be  a  violation  of  the  eight-hour 
law,  or  does  that  come  under  the  same  decision  ?  A.  That  is  Drew  vs.  Smith  again.  Judge 
Sanderson  discussed  that  very  identical  question. 

Mr.  P^xos:  Judge  Sanderson  says  they  can  sue  and  recover?  A.  Drew  vs.  Smith.  38 
Cal.  Judge  Sanderson  discusses'  that  "question.  Judges  Sawyer,  Rhodes,  Sanderson, 
Crockett,  and  Sprague  are  in  that  case. 

Mr.  Days:  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  eight-hour  movement  in  this 
State?    A.  In  a  general  way;  yes,  sir. 

(^.  Mr.  English  testified  that  "the  men  working  under  him  on  the  seawall  contract  worked 
ten  hours  per  day;  was  not  that  a  violation  of  an  express  provision  of  the  contract,  and  if 
so,  whose  duty  was  it  to  see  the  law  enforced  in  that  respect?  A.  That  is  exactly  what 
the  Supreme  Court  decided. 

Q.  No;  I  am  asking  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  the  law  enforced?  A.  That  is  what  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  determined,  whose  duty  it  was  to  enforce  it,  and  what  it  means,  in  Drew 
vs.  Smith. 

y.  Then,  of  course,  it  is  neither  the  duty  of  the  Board  nor  its  attorney  to  attend  to 
that?  A.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  anything  except  what  I  am  instructed  to  do  by  those 
gentlemen,  by  the  Board.  I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  English  worked  his  men  eight  or 
ten  hours,  or  how  many  men  he  employed.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that.  My  duties, 
I  assure  j'ou,  are  very  onerous. 

Q.  You  know  what  the  law  of  contracts  is,  Mr.  Coogan.  What  I  mean  by  that  is,  how 
contracts  are  enforced?    A.  I  know  something  about  it. 

Q.  If  A  contracts  with  B  to  do  a  certain  piece  of  work  in  a  certain  way,  and  within  a 
certain  time,  and  fails,  what  recourse  has  B?  Has  he  any  other  recourse  than  the  Courts, 
that  is  the  point?    A.  I  think  that  is  the  only  course. 

Q.  Mr.  English  contracted  with  the  State  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners  to  build  sec- 
tion five  of  the  seawall,  and  work  his  men  only  eight  hours  a  day ;  he  failed  to  live  up  to 
his  contract  in  this  respect;  whose  duty  is  it  to  vindicate  the  offended  majestj-  of  the  law  ? 
A.  It  is  not  the  duty  of  the  Attorney  of  the  Board. 

(i.  It  is  not  his  duty?    A.  No,  .sir. 

(<^.  Would  it  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  ?  A.  You  put  me  in  a  delicate  position,  to  ask  me 
to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  duties  of  my  superiors. 

(I.  Mr.  Coogan,  if  Mr.  English  had  put  stone  in  the  front  of  the  seawall  that  the  Engi- 
neer would  not  accept,  whose  duty  would  it  be  to  see  that  that  stone  was  taken  out  and 
proper  stone  put  in?    A.  I  do  not  know. 

H.  Certainly  you  know?  A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  duties  of  the  Board,  or 
the  duties  of  the  Engineer  or  the  clerks,  any  more  than  you  do;  any  more  than  what  the 
statute  says  in  relation  thereto.    I  know  that. 

Mr.  Exos:  Does  not  the  statute  give  full  authority  to  the  Harbor  Commissioners  to 
enforce  all  contracts?  Are  not  all  contracts  under  their  supervision  and  control?  A. 
Contracts  made  bj'  them  ? 

Mr.  Exos:  Yes.    A.  I  suppose  so. 

y.  As  their  legal  adviser,  suppose  they  called  upon  you  for  your  opinion  in  relation  to 
their  power  to  enforce  a  contract  and  its  provisions.  We  will  take  this  case.  What  would  be 
j'our  advice  to  the  Board  under  those  circumstances  ?  '  A.  I  should  take  the  matter  to  my 
office  and  examine  it  with  care.  Then  I  would  put  my  advice  in  writing  and  file  it  in  the 
office  of  the  Board,  where  it  is  open  to  the  whole  worM  to  view  at  all  times.  I  do  not  put 
my  views  in  writing  unless  the  Board  gives  me  abundant  time  to  examine  the  matter. 
Sometimes  I  do  not  have  time  to  mature  my  views,  but  I  generally  put  them  in  writing 
and  file  them  there. 

Mr.  Days:  Do  you  know  of  any  difficulty  between  the  contractors  and  the  residents  of 
Telegrajyh  Hill;  or  that  part  of  the  hill  wliere  he  procured  his  material  to  build  the  sea- 
wall ?     A.  I  know  nothing  about  it. 

Q.  If  the  property  of  any  f)f  the  said  residents  was  used  without  their  consent,  and 
put  into  the  seawall,  would  not  the  State  be  morally  liable  in  damages;  supposing,  of 
course,  they  could  not  collect  from  the  contractors?  A.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  under 
the  decision  of  the  United  States  vs.  Lee,  that  the  State  would.  That  case  you  are  familiar 
with,  are  you  not? 
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Me.  Days:  No,  sir;  I  am  not. 

The  Witxeps:  That  was  a  case  occurring  out  of  the  taking  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment of  a  cemetery  at  Georgetown,  and  the  descendants  of  General  Lee  brought  an  action 
against  the  United  States  Government;  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  took 
a  great  step  in  advance  of  the  prior  decisions  upon  the  question  of  how  far  the  State  could 
shelter  itself  under  its  sovereignty,  and  the  principle  laid  down  seems  to  be  that,  although 
on  general  principles  the  State  cannot  be  sued,  where  the  State  has  property  in  its  posses- 
sion belonging  to  a  third  person,  that  the  State  is  amenable.  When  the  question  came  up 
about  the  United  States  Mint  here,  the  same  principle  seems  to  be  followed  there.  Under 
the  principle  followed  in  that  case,  and  the  Lee  case,  it  seems  that  the  State  would  be 
liable  where  it  has  property  belonging  to  indi\-iduals. 

Me.  Exos:  I  do  not  know  as  I  understand  your  proposition. 

The  Witness:  That  the  Slate  cannot  be  sued  in  its  own  Courts.  It  is  a  sovereignty, but 
where  the  State  has  property  in  its  possession,  belonging  to  a  third  person,  then  the  State 
cannot  protect  itself,  or  cannot  shelter  itself  under  the  claim  that  it  is  a  sovereignty. 

Mk.  Exos:  One  of  the  questions  here  that  interests  a  great  many  people  that  have  had 
their  property  damaged — of  course,  it  is  not  a  question  for  me  to  decide,  but  I  think  this 
investigation  will  necessarily  bring  it  out  very  prominently,  as  stated  by  Senator  Days 
here — is  whether  this  eight-hour  law  needs  any  amendment  or  penalty  attached  to  it; 
and  a  second  question  is  in  regard  to  contracts  on  all  public  works,  whether  it  would  not 
be  for  the  interest  of  the  State  to  do  it  b^'  days"  work  rather  than  by  contract. 

The  Witness;  I  would  be  glad  to  cooperate  with  you  and  aid  you  in  any  way  in  my 
power. 

Mr.  Exos  :  Of  course,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  matter  but  to  report  the  testi- 
mony, and  whatever  report  I  see  fit  to  make  upon  the  testimony,  and  my  conclusions; 
but  as  we  are  in  this  investigation,  and  there  is  no  use  disguising  the  fact,  there  is  a  wide- 
spread interest  in  relation  to  these  two  great  questions,  especially  among  aU  the  laboring 
people  of  this  country.  This  eight-hour  law  has  never  been  enforced  that  I  know  of,  and 
they  want  to  know  the  reason  why,  and  if  there  is  any  defect  in  it  they  want  to  know  it 
and  amend  it.  And  this  is  the  object  of  this  investigation:  and  the  position  you  have 
occupied  has  called  upon  you  to  make  a  thorough  investigation  of  all  these  questions. 

Mr.  D.ws:  If  the  work  had  been  done  by  days"  labor,  instead  of  by  the  job  or  contract, 
would  not  the  State  be  responsible  for  the  laches  of  its  employes  just  the  same  as  an  indi- 
vidual?   A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  One  lady  testified  that  her  property  was  stolen  and  she  followed  it  day  after  day  and 
saw  it  dumped  into  the  seawall:  that  she  could  get  no  satisfaction  from  the  contractor; 
is  not  the  State  the  gainer  by  her  loss  and  morally  bound  to  see  her  paid?  A.  I  should 
think  so. 

Robert  Geer. 

Called. 

Mr.  Days:  Please  give  your  name  in  full,  and  occupation.  Answer — Robert  Geer.  I 
generally  work  on  dredging  work.    My  business  has  been  mining. 

Q.  How  long  have  vou  worked  at  mining  ?  A.  I  have  followed  it  since  the  spring  of 
1862. 

y.  Did  you  work  for  Mr.  English  in  building  section  five  of  the  seawall,  and  if  so,  in  what 
capacity,  and  how  long?  A.  I  cannot  exactly  say  how  long.  I  worked  for  him  drilUng. 
I  cominenced  about  the  time  they  commenced,  or  little  afterwards — a  few  days  after- 
wards. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  how  long  you  worked  ?  A.  It  must  have  been  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  two  months — something  in  that  neighborhood. 

Q.  "SMiat  wages  were  you  paid, and  how  many  hours  did  you  work  each  day?  A.  I  was 
paid  .$1  75  a  day,  and  I  worked  ten  hours. 

Me.  E>"os;  Are  you  an  experienced  mechanic  at  that  business?     A.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Days;  Who  hired  you,  who  set  you  to  work?  A.  Mr.  English  hired  me,  and  sent 
me  down,  and  I  was  put  to  work  by  Mr.  Gray. 

Q.  Mr.  English  hired  you  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

14.  Did  you  board  at  any  of  the  boarding  houses  near  the  work  ?  A.  No.  I  board  at 
home  with  my  family. 

Q.  Are  you  sufficiently  acquainted  with  excavating  to  know  the  different  methods 
used,  and  which  are  the  safest?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  consider  the  work  of  excavating  Telegraph  Hill,  during  your  employment, 
dangerous;  if  so.  give  some  instances  of  the  danger?  A.  I  considered  it  dangerous  in  the 
extreme,  owing  to  the  carelessness  of  Mr.  Gray.  I  consider  him  very  incompetent,  and 
a  very  careless  man.  After  a  blast  would  go  off,  he  would  not  allow  the  bank  to  be 
trimmed  off,  which,  in  all  cases,  is  very  essential,  in  order  for  the  safety  of  the  men  who 
are  employed. 

Me.  Enos;  What  do  you  mean  by  trimming?  A.  A  man  would  be  lowered  down,  with  a 
rope  around  his  body ;  he  would  be  lowered  down,  and  would  have  a  crowbar  and  face  off 
the  bank,  and  with  the  crowbar  break  off  all  the  loose  rock,  and  those  that  might  be  likely 
to  fall  down ;  trim  it  off. 

Q.  That  was  not  done  ?  A.  It  was  done  once  when  I  insisted  on  having  it  done,  or  else  I 
would  quit.    That  was  the  only  time  I  remember  it  was  done. 

Mr.  D.\^ys:  What,  if  anv,  safeguards  were  used  by  the  contractors,  or  their  foremen,  or 
any  one  in  their  employ, "to  prevent  accidents?  A."  I  could  not  say  as  to  that.  Once  in  a 
great  while  thev  wouldhave  a  watchman  for  a  Uttle  while,  but  it  was  only  temporary. 
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Q.  AVhere  were  the  watchmen  placed  ?  A.  Right  in  front  of  the  bank,  a  little  ways  from 
it,  so  they  could  see  the  tiring. 

y.  Did  any  accidents  occur  during  your  employment;  if  so,  tell  what  they  were?  A. 
There  was  no  accident  of  any  importance.  1  got  hurt  there  once  from  a  roclc  failing  from 
the  face  of  the  bank  when  I  was  drilling,  owing  to  the  bank  not  being  trimmed  oft";  but  it 
did  not  hurt  me  a  great  deal,  but  hurt  me  for  some  time. 

(i,.  It  might  have  killed  you?  A.  If  it  had  struck  me  on  the  head  I  firmly  believe  it 
would  have  killed  me. 

y.  And  that  could  have  been  obviated  by  properly  trimming?    A.  In  a  great  measure. 

(i.  Did  any  one  in  charge  of  the  work  show  anj'  scientific  knowledge  of  excavating  so 
as  to  protect  life  and  property?  A.  Not  any  one,  to  my  knowledge;  or,  to  put  it  in  other 
words,  they  seemed  to  be  unwilling  to  do  anything  that  would  increase  the  safety.  They 
seemed  unwilling:  whether  they  knew  it  or  not  I  cannot  say. 

Mr.  Exos  :  Why  do  you  say,  seemed  unwilling?  A.  IMr.  Gray  would  not  allow  the  bank 
to  be  trimmed  off,  therefore  it  endangered  the  lives  of  the  men  w'orking  there. 

Mr.  Roney:  Had  there  been  proper  precautions  taken  to  guard  against  accidents,  would 
you  have  known  of  these  precautions?     A.  Yes,  sir;  certainly;  decidedly  so. 

Mr.  D.\ys;  Will  you  describe  the  methods  of  work,  and  tell  the  Comniissioner  what,  in 
your  opinion,  should  have  been  done  to  provide  absolute  security  ?  A.  To  guard  as  much 
as  possible  against  accident,  the  banks  should  have  been  trimmed  off,  as  I  have  described, 
and  that  is  about  the  most  that  could  have  been  done;  properly  trimmed  off  and  kept  so 
after  every  blast;  it  was  necessary  to  take  all  the  loose  rock  from  the  face  of  the  bank 
wherever  it  was  shook  up. 

y.  What,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  difference  in  cost  of  labor  to  excavate  a  hill 
such  as  the  one  you  worked  on,  properly,  with  a  view  to  the  security  of  life  and  property, 
or  do  it  in  the  way  it  was  done?  A.  I  could  not  exactly  say,  but  it  would  not  have  cost  a 
great  deal  more;  all  it  would  have  required  would  have  been  a  man  lowered  down;  two 
men  could  have  done  it. 

Q.  Would  not  it  have  been  the  most  secure  to  have  commenced  at  the  top  and  come 
down  bj'  terraces?  A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  proper  way,  according  to  my  judgment  of 
blasting. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  then,  what  would  be  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor?  A.  I  could 
not  exactly  say,  sir;  it  would  cost  a  good  deal  more  to  do  it  by  terraces. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  aiiy  percentage  being  paid  to  any  of  the  foremen  by 
any  of  the  men  employed,  or  by  any  boarding  house  keeper?     A.  >;ot  to  my  knowledge. 

y.  Did  you  know  that  all  work  performed  by  the  State,  or  any  municipality  therein, 
must  be  done  working  the  men  only  eight  hours  per  day,  whether  the  work  is  let  by  con- 
tract or  not?    A.  I  was  Tiot  aware  of  it. 

Q.  Would  you  have  taken  any  steps  if  you  had  been?  A.  Not  alone;  I  would  have  been 
willing  to  have  went  in  with  the  other  men. 

(i.  Have  you  any  idea  how  many  hours  per  day  would  perform  all  the  necessary  labor 
required  in  the  world;  of  course  taking  into  consideration  our  present  advanced  system 
of  labor-saving  machinery?  Did  you  ever  give  any  thought  to  the  subject?  A.  I  have 
not  given  it  sufficient  thought  to  say  anything  about  it. 

14.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  number  of  men  that  must  be  out  of  employment  as  long 
as  we  are  compelled  to  labor  ten  hours  a  day  ?  A.  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  think  there 
must  be  a  great  many. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  that  the  sooner  we  get  down  to  the  eight-hour  plan,  or  less  than 
that,  the  better?     A.  1  certainly  think  so. 

Mr.  Enos  :  You  say  that  the  safest  way  to  blast  and  break  down  that  hill  would  have 
been  by  terraces?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  effect,  if  any,  would  it  have  upon  the  lots  and  buildings  that  were  there?  A. 
I  cannot  say  as  they  would. 

(l-  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  kegs  of  powder  they  would  put  into  a  blast?  A.  Some- 
times they  would  put  in  12:  they  never  put  in  a  very  heavy  load,  for  fear  of  danger  to 
those  warehouses;  12  and  15  sometimes. 

Q.  Have  they  not  put  in  as  high  as  .35?  A.  They  might  have,  but  I  never  loaded  any  of 
the  holes;  they  did  not  allow  us  to  load  any  of  the  holes. 

Q.  Who  was  the  man  who  had  charge  of  that?     A.  I  forget  his  name  now. 

(i.  You  think  12  kegs  have  been  put  in  ?     A.  12  or  15. 

y.  What  weight?  A.  I  should  judge  they  might  be  25  pounds;  I  could  not  exactly  say, 
because  I  never  took  particular  notice. 

(i.  What  effect  M'ould  15-keg  blasts  have?  A.  Not  very  much,  except  from  a  very  good 
position;  if  it  was  in  a  point  it  would  have  greater  effect  than  on  the  straight  bank;  the 
deeper  the  hole  the  more  the  effect.  I  remember  one  hole  that  I  put  in  myself,  right  on 
the  point  of  the  hill.  I  do  not  remember  how  many  kegs  were  in  it,  l)ecause  I  did  not 
look,  and  it  blasted  the  whole  front  of  the  hill  and  upset  their  buildings,  and  liked  to  fill 
up  the  whole  thing;  but  how  much  powder  there  was,  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  precautions  were  taken  to  protect  outsiders  when  blasts  were 
going  off?  A.  They  seemed  to  take  necessarj'  precautions  in  giving  all  due  warning  as 
long  as  I  was  in  there. 

(^  They  would  have  some  one  to  keep  people  from  passing  near  the  place?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

y.  Do  you  know  whether  any  blasts  were  i)Ut  into  private  property  ?    A.  I  do  not  know. 

(i.  You  do  not  know  anythiuK  about  the  lines?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  whether  you  were  in  the  street  or  out  of  it,  but  put  the  blast 


wherever  told?  A.  I  was  satisfied  in  regard  to  the  street,  but  in  regard  to  the  property  I 
could  not  say. 

y.  You  say  you  received  |1  75  for  ten  hours'  work?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

y.  Do  you  consider  that  pretty  good  pay?    A.  I  do  not. 

y.  You  are  a  man  of  family?    A.  I  am. 

(4.  Is  that  adequate  for  your  support?  A.  No;  that  was  one  of  the  reasons  I  quit,  but 
not  the  only  reason.    I  quit,  also,  on  account  of  the  great  danger. 

Q.  Did  vou  protest  against  the  manner  of  their  leaving  their  rocky  embankments  ?  A. 
I  did  tell  Mr.  Gray. 

(4.  What  reply  did  you  receive?  A.  He  would  walk  off  and  not  say  a  word,  and  on  one 
occasion,  when  I  was  putting  the  powder  in  this  same  hole  that  did  so  good  execution,  I 
told  him  that  when  the  noon  hour  came  to  send  up  a  couple  of  men  to  trim  the  bank  oft" 
and  make  it  safe  for  me;  he  did  so  at  noontime.  That  was  the  only  time  I  remember  that 
he  ever  tried  to  do  anything;  I  regard  Mr.  Gray  as  a  very  careless  man. 

Q.  "Was  he  the  man  who  had  charge  of  it?     A.  He  was  the  head  foreman  on  the  work. 

y.  You  say  vou  followed  this  business  as  miner,  for  how  long?  A.  Since  the  spring  of 
1862. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  usual  number  of  hours  per  day,  and  your  wages  ?  A.  .$3  a  day, 
and  then  came  down  to  $2  50  for  ten  hours'  labor. 

(4.  Have  you  ever  worked  at  this  business  of  blasting  until  you  worked  on  the  State 
works  here,  for  less  than  .$2?     A.  Never  for  less  than  $2  50. 

Mr.  Days:  What  contract  did  they  make  with  you  in  regard  to  pay?  A.  When  I  went 
there  to  go  to  work,  I  asked  Mr.  Gray  what  the  wages  would  be;  he  said  $2,  and  I  told 
him  that  was  very  little  for  that  kind  of  work.  He  says,  "  We  do  not  expect  you  to  handle 
powder."  Says  I^  "  I  am  competent  for  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  would  like  to  get  pay 
for  it,"  but  I  went  to  work  at  $2. 

Q.  Was  anything  said  about  the  number  of  hours  ?  A.  There  was  nothing  said  about 
hours.  The  third  day  after  I  went  to  work,  Mr.  Gray  came  around  in  the  forenoon  and 
notified  all  the  men  that  were  drilling  that  at  noontime  of  that  day  the  wages  would  be 
reduced  to  $1  75,  and  all  those  who  did  not  wish  to  work  of  course  could  quit.  We  worked 
on,  a  good  many  of  us,  and  they  never  paid  us  $2  for  those  two  days  and  a  half  that  we 
had  worked  previous  to  the  notification. 

Q.  They  really  owe  you  that  on  the  contract?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ekos:  Have  you  ever  demanded  it?  A.  Never  did,  because  I  did  not  think  it  was 
worth  while. 

(4.  You  say  that  it  was  not  agreed  how  many  hours  you  should  work?  A.  No  agree- 
ment, because  it  was  understood ;  at  least  1  understood  without  asking  anything  about  it. 

y.  You  did  not  know  at  that  time  that  there  was  a  law  in  relation  to  it?  A.  1  heard  of 
it,  but  at  the  same  time  I  did  not  give  it  a  thought. 

Mr.  Days:  Yoii  know  there  is  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  that  you  can  compel  the 
payment  for  all  over  eight  hours  a  day  ?    A.  I  was  not  aware  of  that. 

5Ir.  Enos:  Mr.  Days  means  that  if  you  work  60  days,  and  you  work  during  that  time 
10  hours  a  day,  you  would  do  600  hours  work ;  now  8  hours  would  be  a  legal  day's  work, 
and  8  times  60  would  be  480,  and  the  difference  between  480  and  600  is  in  your  favor  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

(4.  In  other  words  you  work  a  quarter  of  a  day  at  the  rate  of  $1  75  a  day ;  that  would 
be  120  hours  in  your  favor?  A.  I  did  not  give  it  a  thought,  because  I  did  not  think  it 
applied  to  anything  but  mechanics;  therefore  I  did  not  give  it  a  thought. 

Mr.  Day's  :  The  same  difficulty  has  been  met  with  in  nearly  all  laws  made  in  favor  of 
the  workingman;  there  has  been  no  one  to  see  them  enforced. 

Mr.  Roxey-  [to  the  witness] :  You  stated  that  Mr.  Gray  was,  in  your  opinion,  a  very 
incompetent  person?     A.  A  very  careless  man;  incompetent  owing  to  his  carelessness. 

H.  Would  you  explain  to  the  Commissioner  in  what  way  Mr.  Gray  displayed  his  incom- 
petency ?    A.  From  his  carelessness  towards  the  safety  of  the  men. 

(4.  Give  some  instance  of  his  carelessness,  if  you  recollect  ?  A.  I  have  given  one,  in 
which  he  refused  to  get  the  banks  trimmed  off,  which  was  very  essential  in  order  to  the 
safety  of  the  men.  Another  instance,  in  which  he  and  I  fell  out  about  it,  in  cleaning  out 
an  old  hole  where  it  was  loaded  with  giant  powder,  with  a  fuse  and  percussion  cap  in  it. 
I  cleaned  it  out  as  low  as  I  deemed  it  safe,  and  would  not  go  down  and  touch  the  percus- 
sion cap,  because  that  woiild  endanger  my  life.  He  demanded  that  I  should  do  so,  and  1 
told  him  no ;  and  he  told  me  he  did  not  think  much  of  a  man's  knowledge  of  blasting  that 
would  not  do  it.  And  I  told  him  I  thought  far  less  of  a  man's  knowledge  that  would  do 
it  and  endanger  his  life. 

Mr.  Enos:  Do  I  understand  from  this  testimony  you  are  giving  now,  that  there  was  a 
blast  put  in  and  it  did  not  go  off,  and  had  to  be  cleaned  out?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

<4.  You  claim  that  the  powder  and  percussion  cap  was  there  unexploded?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

y.  Were  you  asked  to  go  in  there  and  clean  it  out  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

H.  It  was  from  your  experience,  in  your  judgment,  dangerous?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  would 
not  do  it  for  mvself,  nor  for  any  one  else. 

y.  Nor  would  not  ask  anybody  to  do  it  for  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Roney:  Was  there  an  understanding  where  a  number  of  drillers  were  at  work  when 
another  hole  was  charged  with  a  large  quantity  of  powder  and  fuse,  and  was  there  immi- 
nent danger  of  such  blasting,  through  carelessness,  of  the  powder  igniting  and  so  explod- 
ing, while  you  were  at  work?  A.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  one  case  in  which  there  was  a  hole 
put  in  and  Mr.  Gray  seemed  to  think  it  was  too  far  up.  therefore,  he  thought  he  would  put 
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a  row  of  holes  down  the  foot  of  the  hill  and  take  off  the  foot  of  the  hill;  five  or  seven,  five 
anyway,  holes  were  put  in ;  three  men  to  each  drill ;  I  was  one  of  the  gang  of  three.  I  was 
not  aware  that  the  hole  above  was  loaded  until  I  was  almost  through,  when  I  discovered 
that  in  that  hole  were  12  kegs  of  powder  all  ready  to  be  touched  oil.  I  considered  that 
was  a  very  dangerous  and  careless  thing.  If  he"  had  told  us  that  such  was  the  case,  we 
could  have  used  precaution  against  any  one  touching  them,  but  I,  for  one,  was  unaware  of 
it,  and  I  did  not  hear  anybody  else  speak  of  it  until  the  whole  thing  was  over.  1  consider 
that  Mr.  Gray  acted  very  careless  with  regard  to  the  lives  of  the  workmen. 

y.  You  might  have  let  a  spark  fall  from  a  pipe?  A.  The  least  thing;  everybody  was 
around  and  there  it  was  left  with  12  kegs  of  powder  in  it;  the  least  touch  would' have 
blowed  us  all  into  eternity;  no  power  could  have  saved  us. 

Q,.  When  that  kind  of  work  was  being  done,  was  it  customary  for  them  to  have  a  steady 
watch  on  the  embankment?  A.  Sometimes  they  would,  and  rnore  times  they  would  not. 
As  a  general  rule  they  would  not;  they  might,  but  as  a  general  rule  they  would  not. 

Q.  In  case  of  a  cave,  or  in  case  of  an  indication  of  a  cave,  would  it  become  apparent  to 
the  watcher  if  he  was  a  competent  man?    A.  Oh,  yes. 

y.  What  indications  would  it  give?  A.  It  would  give  an  indication  similar  to  a  brick 
wall  cracking;  throw  out  a  little  dust;  then  after  that  little  dust  was  thrown  out  it  might 
come  any  moment;  that  is  the  warning. 

John  Ryan. 

Called. 

Mr.  Exos:  Where  do  you  live?     Answer — Corner  of  Green  and  Battery  Streets. 

(i.  Did  you  work  on  section  of  the  seawall  number  five?    A.  I  did,  sir. 

(^.  How  long  did  you  work  there?     A.  From  the  time  they  commenced  till  they  quit. 

(4,.  How  long  is  that?    A.  About  a  year. 

y.  What  was  your  business?    A.  I  was  at  a  cart. 

«^.  How  many  hours  a  day  did  you  work?    A.  Ten  hours. 

i^.  Was  there  anything  said  when  you  went  to  work  there  about  how  many  hours  you 
were  to  work?     A.  No,  sir. 

y.  Nothing  was  said  to  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

(^.  What  wages  did  you  get  per  day?    A.  $1  75. 

(4,.  All  the  way  through?    A.  Yes, "sir;  all  the  way  through. 

y.  From  the  time  you  commenced  to  the  time  you  quit?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

i4.  Your  general  business  was  tilling  carts  ?    A.'  Yes,  sir. 

(^.  During  all  the  time  you  worked  there  was  nothing  said  about  working  ten  hours  a 
day  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Whenever  you  worked  a  daj'  you  w'orked  ten  hours?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(4.  All  the  pay  you  received  was  for  ten  hours  work?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  D.\ys:  Did' you  board  at  one  of  the  boarding  houses?  A.  At  the  corner  of  Green 
and  Battery  ;  boarded  at  one  house  since  the  job  commenced,  and  am  there  yet. 

(^.  Does  the  same  person  keep  the  house  now?  A.  His  brother  is  keei>ing"it;  he  is  not 
there  himself. 

Mr.  Exos:  How  many  men  worked  on  this  section  of  the  seawall  who  boarded  there? 
A.  I  could  not  tell  you  that;  a  good  many;  the  house  was  full. 

Q.  How  many  do  you  think?    A.  I  suppose  40  or  50. 

Q.  How  came  you  to  board  there?    A.  I  went  there  myself. 

C^.  Did  anybody  suggest  to  you  to  go  there?    A.  No,  sir. 

y.  Did  you  go  there  because  there  were  some  there  who  worked  on  the  seawall?  A. 
Some  of  the  men  I  knew  were  there. 

Q.  That  was  the  reason  you  went  there  ?    A.  That  is  the  reason. 

(4.  What  did  you  pay  per  week  for  your  board  ?    A.  $4  50. 

<^.  Did  you  ever  pay  anybody  any  commissions?    A.  No,  sir. 

i^.  Were  you  ever  asked  for  any?     A.  No,  sir. 

14.  When  the  contractors  that  hired  you  to  work  and  paid  you  $1  75  a  dav,  did  they 
always  pay  it  in  money  to  you?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

<4.  Pay  it  directly  to  you?    A.  Y'es,  sir. 

i4.  Did  they  take"  your  board  out  and  pay  it  to  the  boarding  house  man?  A.  They 
deducted  the  boarding  house  man's  money" out  of  it  and  paid  me  what  was  coming  to 
me. 

Q.  They  always  deducted  the  amount  of  your  board  out  of  your  week's  pay  every  week  ? 
A.  Every  month. 

y.  You  were  paid  every  month  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  they  come  to  pay  you  every  month  they  took  out  your  mouth's  board  for  the 
month — $17  or  $18  a  month?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

y.  They  never  paid  that  to  you  ?     A.  They  kept  that  back. 

Q.  They  settled  with  the  boarding  house  keepers?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(4.  Was  that  the  agreement?    A.  There  was  no  agreement. 

y.  Did  you  authorize  them  to  do  it,  or  did  they  do  it  on  their  own  responsibility  ?  A. 
Their  own  resjionsibility. 

Mr.  Days:  Did  they  ever  keep  anything  more  than  the  board  out?    A.  No,  sir. 

y.  I  mean,  did  you  ever  owe  for  drinks  or  tobacco,  or  anything  else;  or  if  vou  got  any, 
you  simply  paid  for  them  out  of  your  pocket?    A.  If  I  got" a  drink  myself,  I  "paid  for  it. 

Q.  The  idea  is  this:  did  the  contractor  keep  out  of  your  pay  any  aiiiount  of  monev  for 
anything  else  than  board?    A.  They  did  not;  not  a  cent. 
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Q.  Mr.  English  testified  in  Sacramento,  and  also  here,  that  they  sometimes  paid  the 
entire  amount  over  to  the  boarding  house  keeper?  A.  They  paid  the  boarding  house 
master  one  month. 

y.  Did  the  boarding  house  keeper  pay  anything  to  you?  A.  He  paid  us  the  balance; 
kept  his  own  monev  out. 

Ci.  Did  you  kno\v  of  any  parties  paying  a  percentage  to  the  boarding  house  keeper,  or 
the  boarding  house  keeper  paying  a  percentage  to  any  of  the  foremen  ?  A.  I  do  not  know 
anything  of  that. 

Mr.  Eokey  :  What  was  the  regular  payday,  Mr.  Ryan  ?    A.  The  fifteenth. 

Q.  You  were  paid  regularly  on  the  fifteenth  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  work  pretty  regularly  ?    A.  Pretty  regularly. 

y.  Some  months  you  would  have  broken  time  ?  A.  Sometimes ;  I  would  not  feel  well 
sometimes. 

Q.  Your  board  went  on,  of  course?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  worked  for  a  year,  did  you  not?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  worked  there  ever  since 
they  started  until  they  quit  there. 

Q.  Can  you  recollect,  during  that  time,  the  highest  amount  you  received  from  the  pay- 
master after  all  your  expenses  were  deducted  and  paid  to  the  boarding  house  boss;  the 
highest  amount?    A.  I  cannot  tell. 

y.  Did  vou  get  as  high  as  $10?     A.  I  got  $10. 

y.  Did  you  ever  get  |10?    A.  No,  I  have  not. 

Q.  Whether  you  had  broken  time  or  not?  A.  I  always  got  more  than  .|10  for  a  month 
I  worked  there. 

Mr.  Days:  Over  and  above  your  board?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rokey  :  Was  there  not  during  that  time  there  a  continuous  feeling  of  dissatisfac- 
tion among  the  workmen  as  to  the  wages,  and  hours,  and  the  general  conditions  prevail- 
ing at  that  work;  did  you  not  hear  a  great  deal  of  growling?  A.  Men  growling  among 
themselves.  .  ,  „      ,    o 

Q.  I  mean  about  the  work;  the  manner  in  which  they  were  required  to  work  ;  A.  Some 
little  growling  among  them ;  1  did  not  take  notice  of  it. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  take  notice  of  it?     A.  It  did  not  bother  me  much. 

Mr  D.vys:  You  were  satisfied  with  the  amount  of  pay  you  received,  and  did  not  expect 

any  more?  ,  „     .     x        ,         -^  ^  ^    ^ 

Mr.  Roney  :  Do  you  think  $1  75  was  pretty  good  pay  ?  A.  I  reckon  it  was  not,  but 
what  could  I  do;  I'was  not  getting  any  more.  ^    ^.   ,   ^ 

Q.  Don't  you  think  you  were  entitled  to  more  for  the  work  you  did?  A.  I  think  I 
ought  to  be,  sir. 

Q.  You  worked  honestly  for  them,  did  you  not?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  you  were  entitled  to  more  compensation,  more  pay,  for  your  work? 
A.  I  ought  to  be,  sir.  ,      .vt  i    -r 

Q.  Did  you  never  growl  about  that?  A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  growl.  No  use  to  growl;  if 
I  had  growled  I  would  have  walked  away. 

Q.  Growled  to  yourself,  I  mean  ?    A.  1  may  have  growled  to  myself. 

Mr.  Days:  Mr.  Ryan,  were  you  a  member  of  what  was  known  as  the  Seawall  Brigade 
that  took  part  in  the  processions  ?  You  remember  the  Seawall  Brigade  that  took  part  in 
two  or  three  election  processions  ?    A.  I  do. 

y.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  club?    A.  I  was  with  them  that  night. 

Q.  AVhat  I  want  to  get  at  in  asking  you  that  question  is,  was  there  any  inducement 
held  out  to  the  men  forming  this  brigade?    A.  Not  that  I  know. 

Q.  Or  did  they  do  it  of  their  own  free  will?  A.  Mr.  Cummings  was  there,  and  he  was 
the  head. 

Cj.  Who  was  he?    A.  A  foreman  down  there  for  awhile. 

Q.  Mr.  Cummings  organized  the  brigade?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  made  all  the  workmen  on  the  seawall  at  the  time  become  members  of  the 
club,  or  brigade,  did  he  ?    A.  Anybody  who  chose ;  he  did  not  compel  them. 

Q. 'They  were  not  compelled?     A.  I?o,  sir. 

(^.  Nothing  said  about  their  being  turned  out  of  work?  A.  No,  sir;  there  were  plenty 
there  that  did  not  join  the  club;  any  man  that  chose  could  go,  all  right,  and  if  he  did 
not,  it  was  not  compulsory.  ,,     ^,       ,      ^  , 

Mr.  Roney:  Was  there  any  promise  made  that  night,  m  case  Mr.  Cleveland  became 
President,  that  your  wages  would  be  raised  to  $2  a  day;  was  not  that  made  ?  A.  No,  not 
that  I  know. 

Q.  You  never  heard  that?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  not  the  wages  reduced  about  that  time?  A.  I  believe  the  wages  were  reduced 
after  that. 

Q.  Your  wages  were  continued?    A.  My  wages  were  never  reduced. 

Mr.  Days:  Was  there  any  reason  assigned  for  reducing  the  wages  at  that  time?  A.  I 
do  not  know  what  was  the  cause  of  it,  I  am  sure.  There  were  men  there  that  were  get- 
ting $1  75,  and  went  away  for  a  month,  probably,  and  came  back  again  and  had  to  work 

Q.  Mr.  English  and  Mr.  Hackett  both  testified  that  several  men  left  during  harvest 
time,  and  when  they  came  back  from  harvest  they  were  reduced.  But  the  question  to 
you,  Mr.  Ryan,  was :'  After  the  election  of  Mr.  Cleveland,  was  there  not  a  reduction  in  the 
pay"?    A.  it  may  have  been  some  time  after  election. 

Q.  It  could  not  be  very  long  after,  because  it  was  not  many  months  after  the  contract 
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was  finished  ?  A.  I  know  the  men  that  were  getting  $1  75  a  day  got  it,  unless  they  left 
and  wanted  to  come  back  again ;  if  they  came  back  they  would  not  get  $1  75,  but  |1  50. 

Mr.  Roney:  If  you  thought  that  this  investigation  was  likely  to  be  of  benefit  to  your- 
self and  those  engaged  in  that  kind  of  work,  could  you  not  give  far  fuller  testimony  ?  A. 
I  am  just  giving  as  I  see  how  things  are  going  on.  My  pay  was  never  reduced;  no  one 
ever  said  anything  to  me;  I  got  along  there  very  well. 

(j.  You  think  you  were  paid  fully  what  j'ou  ought  to  be  paid?  A.  I  would  like  to  get 
more  if  I  could;  but  where  is  the  use;  I  could  not  get  it. 

Mr.  Enos:  I  understand  the  witness  to  say  he  was  paid  all  he  could  get,  but  he  thinks 
he  ought  to  have  more. 

Witness:  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Days  :  You  did  not  grumble  because  you  were  not  dissatisfied,  but  because  it  was 
no  use  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Enos  :  You  did  not  think  it  was  much  use  to  grumble  ?  A.  I  have  been  in  California 
long  enough  not  to  kick  at  what  they  offer  you. 

Q.  You  went  to  work  there  and  worked  from  the  commencement  until  near  the  close  of 
the  work  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  received  uniform  wages  of  $1  75  a  day  for  ten  hours  work?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

y.  Nothing  was  said  to  j'ou  about  how  many  hours  you  were  to  work?    A.  No,  sir. 

(4.  Did  you  know  there  was  a  clause  in  the  Constitution  of  this  State  making  eight 
hours  a  legal  day's  work  on  public  work?  A.  I  heard  of  it,  but  1  saw  it  was  not  to  be 
enforced. 

Cj.  Did  you  know  that  when  you  went  to  work  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

il.  You  joined  what  was  called  the  Seawall  Brigade,  a  political  organization ;  do  you 
know  of  anybody  who  worked  upon  the  seawall  that  was  made  any  promise  to  join  that 
organization  ?    A.  None. 

(i.  Of  any  promise  of  future  award  or  future  increase  of  pay?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anybody  being  influenced  in  relation  to  any  boarding  house,  or  any 
commissions  being  paid  to  any  of  these  foremen  if  they  got  men  to  board  at  certain  places ; 
that  the  boarding  house  keeper  would  give  them  a  commission?    A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  anybody  engaged  in  that  kind  of  business  ?  A.  I  heard  growling 
among  the  men. 

Q.  What  did  you  hear?    A.  Some  little  inducement  that  way. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  you  know  about  it?    A.  I  was  never  induced. 

y.  Did  you  hear  anything  among  the  men  that  were  boarding  at  your  house,  or  any 
other  place,  that  they  were  charging  them  certain  commissions,  and  take  it  out  of  their 
pay ;  you  say  you  heard  some  grumbling,  what  did  you  hear  ?    A.  I  saw  them  growling. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  ?    A.  1  forget  what  they  said. 

Q.  You  said  you  heard  them  growling  about  it,  that  they  were  charged  a  certain  cona- 
mission?    A.  I  could  not  be  certain. 

y.  Did  you  hear  them  say  they  were  charged  a  certain  commission  because  they  were 
boarding  at  a  certain  place?  A.  I  could  not  tell  about  anybody  but  myself ;  it  was  not 
charged  to  me. 

Mr.  Days:  Mr.  English  and  Mr.  Hackett  both  testified  that  they  did  find  out  afterwards 
that  some  of  the  foremen  had  received  a  commission,  but  they  would  not  give  the  names 
of  the  foremen. 

Mr.  Enos:  He  heard  about  one  man  who  was  paid  as  a  foreman  $150  a  month,  who 
made  commissions  out  of  their  men ;  and  you  say  you  heard  some  of  the  men  talking 
about  it ;  what  did  they  say  ?    A.  I  quite  forget  what  they  said. 

H.  Did  they  say  they  were  charged  a  commission  by  the  foreman  ?    A.  I  do  not  know. 

i«l.  You  say  there  was  growling  about  it.  You  say  there  were  40  or  50  men  boarding  at 
a  certain  place,  and  you  heard  some  men  grumbling  because  they  were  charged  something 
to  go  to  a  certain  boarding  house?    A.  They  growled  about  the  bosses. 

Q.  The  workmen  were  growling  about  the  bosses.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  heard 
something  about  their  paying  commissions? 

Mr.  Roney:  You  worked  there  at  least  a  year,  did  you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(I.  Your  pay  was  $1  75  a  day?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(i.  Your  board  was  $4  50  a  week?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  lost  very  little  time  during  that  year?     A.  Not  a  great  deal. 

l^.  Now,  how  much  money  did  you  save  during  that  year?    A.  I  did  not  save  much,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  $10  at  the  end  of  the  year?     A.  Oh,  yes ;  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Roney:  The  idea  I  have,  Mr.  Commissioner,  in  putting  that  question,  is  to  demon- 
strate that  a  man  can  work  for  an  entire  year,  be  ordinarily  abstemious,  and  at  the  expi- 
ration of  that  year  has  simply  got  his  living  to  show  for  his  work. 

Mr.  Enos:  Did  you  ever  figure  up  how  much  time  you  lost?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

(4.  How  nuich  did  you  lose?    A.  Perhaps  I  might  have  lost  three  months  altogether. 

Q.  You  worked  nine  months  steady?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(4.  You  say  you  did  not  have  much  money  left?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  .spend  it  for?    A.  Oh,  there  are  many  ways  of  spending monev. 

Q.  Did  you  spend  it  for  clothes?    A.  Bought  clothes,  and  bought  something  else. 

(i.  Did  you  spend  it  for  tobacco?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

(i.  For  whisky  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

(4.  What  pro  rata  of  that  money  did  you  spend  for  whisky  ?  A.  That  cannot  be  helped, 
sir. 

Mr.  Days:  He  could  not  spend  much,  according  to  his  testimony.    He  worked  about 
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nine  months;  three  months  he  did  not  work.  During  those  three  months  he  would  have 
to  pay  for  his  board  |18  a  month,  and  it  really  would  not  leave  very  much  after  the  man 
had  got  some  whisky  and  a  little  tobacco. 

Me.  Roney:  He  was  depending  on  this  place  for  his  employment,  and  sought  work 
nowhere  else. 

Me.  Days:  He  was  satisfied  that  was  as  good  as  he  could  do. 

Me.  Koney:  At  the  expiration  of  the  year  he  has  nothing  to  show  for  his  year's  labor 
but  his  living,  so  that  the  man's  condition,  I  want  to  demonstrate,  is  little  worse  than  the 
condition  of  the  black  man's  during  slavery. 

Q,.  Are  you  at  work  now  ? 

Witness  :  Yes,  sir. 

John  Doonan. 

Called. 

Me.  Days:  Did  you  work  for  Mr.  English  on  section  five  of  the  seawall?    Answer— I  did. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  work?    A.  I  cannot  exactly  tell  you ;  about  five  months. 

Q.  Were  you  one  of  the  first  employed,  or  one  of  the  last?  A.  As  near  as  I  can  think,  I 
went  to  work  in  August;  some  time  in  July  or  August. 

Q.  What  did  they  pay  you  ?    A.  $1  75  a  day. 

(4.  What  did  you  do?    A.  I  loaded  cars  and  carts  with  rock  and  dirt. 

(4.  Where  did  you  board?    A.  At  the  corner  of  Green  and  Battery. 

Q.  The  same  place  that  Mr.  Ryan  boarded?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ordered  to  board  there,  or  went  there  of  your  own  accord  ?  A.  I  boarded 
there  before  I  went  to  work. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Gercke  procure  work  for  you  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  Mr.  English  yourself?    A.  No,  sir;  I  asked  one  of  the  foremen. 

Q.  Did  he  stay  at  the  same  house  you  did?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  there  once  in  awhile; 
I  think  he  lived  out  in  the  Western  Addition. 

Q,  \Vas  there  a  foreman  over  the  men  employed  in  filling  carts?  A.  There  were  several 
foremen  there;  every  foreman  had  a  gang  of  his  own.     I  worked  for  a  Mr.  Titus. 

Q.  In  filling  your  "carts,  were  you  at  any  time  in  danger  from  caving  of  the  banks,  or 
anything  of  that  kind?  A.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  always  more  or  less  danger  in  working  at  a 
quarry.    There  was  danger  sometimes  of  rock  falling. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  accidents  that  occurred  at  the  time  you  were  there?  A.  Yes, 
sir ;  there  was  somebody  hurt  nearly  every  day. 

Q.  Any  that  you  know  of  that  were  disabled  from  working  ?  A.  Not  that  I  know  of  at 
the  time  I  worked. 

y.  Just  merely  received  some  little  accident?  A.  A  little  hurt,  that  did  not  amount  to 
much. 

Q.  Did  any  of  them  receive  accidents  serious  enough,  while  you  were  there,  to  have  to 
quit  work  for  a  day?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  any  longer  time?    A.  Well,  yes. 

Q.  Were  they  taken  back  to  work  when  they  got  better?  A.  Yes,  sir;  some  came  back 
to  work. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  what  was  the  cause  of  the  accidents,  such  as  you  know  of  your- 
self? A.  Well;  some  rock,  or  something  of  the  kind,  falling,  that  a  man  was  in  danger 
of  most  of  the  time. 

Q.  It  was  the  caving  down  of  the  bank?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(4.  Did  you  make  any  arrangements  with  the  parties  when  they  hired  you  with  regard 
to  how  you  would  draw  your  pay,  whether  you  were  to  draw  it  yourself  and  pay  the 
boarding  house  keeper,  or  not?    A.  No,  sir;  I  made  no  agreement  about  that. 

Q.  Did  you  draw  your  own  money,  or  did  the  boarding  house  keeper?  A.  I  believe  he 
drew  the  first  month ;  the  whole  of  it. 

Q.  That  is,  Mr.  Gercke  did?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(4.  Did  he  pay  you  any  of  it?  A.  He  paid  me  what  was  coming  to  me,  and  took  his 
board  out  of  it. 

Q.  If  you  had  gone  in  debt  to  him  for  any  drinks  or  tobacco,  or  anything  of  that  kind, 
would  lie  take  that  out?  A..  I  do  not  know  about  that;  I  was  not  in  debt  to  him  while  I 
was  working. 

Q.  You  just  merely  allowed  him  to  draw  for  your  board?    A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  Was  any  contract  made  with  you  as  to  the  number  of  hours  you  were  to  work?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  contractor,  or  rather,  the  foreman,  Mr.  Titus,  ever  hint  to  you  that  he  ought 
to  get  anything  for  getting  you  employment?  A.  No,  sir;  I  think  he  was  a  very  decent 
man;  I  never  heard  him  complained  of. 

Q.  The  contractors  stated  here  they  knew  or  had  heard  of  some  cases,  but  would  not  tell 
us  who  they  were?  A.  I  would  almost  swear  it  was  not  Titus,  for  he  was  a  very  decent 
man ;  1  am  well  aware  it  was  not  him,  if  it  was  any  one. 

(4.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  organization  of  the  Seawall  Brigade?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  was  there  the  night  they  organized. 

Q.  Were  you  one  of  the  members  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  any  inducement  offered  to  any  of  the  men  to  your  knowledge?  A.  Not  that  I 
know  of. 

Q.  You  were  merely  asked  to  join  a  political  club?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Me.  Roney:  Do  you  know  that  this  Investigation  is  intended  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing legislation  to  benefit  men  engaged  in  work  as  you  have  been  ?    A.  I  heard  so. 
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Q.  That  is  the  object  of  it.  Now,  you  are  aware  that  there  were  some  accidents  at  tliat 
place?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

C^.  Were  any  of  these  accidents  very  serious?  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  gang  you  were 
working  in;  but  was  there  any  person  seriously  hurt  during  your  employment  there? 
A.  Well,  yes,  sir;  there  were  one  or  two. 

Q.  Was  there  anybody  killed?     A.  Not  that  I  know. 

y.  Did  you  hear  of  anybody  being  killed  there?  A.  I  heard  one  daj'  there  was  a  man 
killed,  but  I  heard  the  next  day  he  was  not. 

Q.  When  anybody  was  hurt,  do  you  know  if  any  provisions  were  made  for  his  care? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  as  soon  as  a  man  was  hurt  a  doctor  was  sent  for,  and  if  badly  hurt  he  was 
sent  to  the  hospital. 

Q.  And  that  is  all  ?    A.  That  is  all  I  know. 

Q.  Were  there  any  men  maimed  so  that  they  could  not  return  to  work  there?  A.  I 
believe  there  were. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  became  of  them  ?    A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  whether  the  contractors  had  i^rovided  for  them  in  any  way?  A. 
I  do  not  know  anything  about  that;  I  did  not  hear. 

Q.  Did  you  think  $1  75  a  day,  for  ten  hours'  work,  good  pay?  A.  I  did  not  think  it 
good  pay;  I  never  worked  for  so  low,  but  I  could  not  help  it;  I  wanted  work,  and  was 
glad  to  get  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  reason  why  the  contractors  only  offered  ifl  75  to  men  there?  A.  I 
do  not. 

Q.  Was  it  in  consequence  of  a  surplus  of  workmen  ?  A.  I  am  rather  of  the  opinion  it 
was,  for  there  were  a  good  many  men  that  could  not  get  work  there. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  number  of  hours  had  been  reduced  there  would  not  have 
been  more  men  employed  there  ?  A.  Sometimes  I  believe  they  could  not  work  any  more 
men  there,  but  I  believe  they  worked  every  man  they  could. 

Q.  The  job  would  have  been  protracted?  A.  I  believe  thej'  could  not  work  any  more 
men  than  what  they  had,  because  they  did  not  have  room. 

Q.  Are  you  a  miner  bj'  occupation  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  no  experience  then  in  excavations  of  this  kind?  A.  I  have  seen  consid- 
erable of  it  done,  but  never  did  any  there;  I  have  done  it  in  other  places  some. 

Q.  You  have  some  experience  then  in  that  line  of  business?     A.  Very  little. 

Q.  From  your  experience,  do  you  think  that  every  safeguard  was  taken  to  protect 
people  from  injury?  A.  From  what  I  saw  there,  I  believe  there  was.  The  foreman  I 
worked  for  was  very  particular  about  watching  to  save  any  men  from  being  hurt  that  he 
could. 

Mr.  Enos:  You  worked  there  about  five  months,  did  you?  A.  Well,  about  five 
months;  I  cannot  say  exactly. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  commence  work?    A.  It  was  either  July  or  August. 

Q.  You  continued  work  up  to  what  time?    A.  1  continued  till  the  rain  come. 

Q.  You  were  paid  $1  75  a  day  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Right  through?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anybody  whose  wages  commenced  at  your  time  that  were  lowered? 
A.  A  good  many  were  lowered;  I  could  not  tell  you  how  many,  because  there  were  men 
laid  oflf  work  and  came  back  again,  and  when  they  came  back  they  worked  for  $1  50. 

Q.  Was  anybody  else  lowered  besides  the  men  who  went  off?  A.  I  believe  several  men 
were  hired  at  |1  50  a  day.  ' 

Q.  W^hen  they  first  commenced  work?     A.  That  was  in  the  fall. 

Q.  In  the  fall  what  men  they  hired  they  paid  $1  50  a  day?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  men  thej^  did  hire  for  $1  75,  and  went  off  and  came  back,  got  $1  50?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  never  any  contract  made  with  you  as  to  how  many  hours  j'ou  should 
work?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  worked  ten  hours  for  $1  75,  and  eight  hours  was  a  legal  day's  work;  don't  you 
think  you  ought  to  have  pay  for  that  quarter  of  a  day's  work  which  you  did  for  five 
months  extra?     A.  I  suppose  I  would  like  to  have  it. 

y.  Would  you  be  willing  to  take  anj-^  chance  to  get  it?  A.  Perhaps  I  might;  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  Think  the  matter  over;  I  make  that  suggestion  to  you. 

Mr.  Enos  :  This  resolution  calls  for  me  to  ascertain  if  there  was  any  influence  in  any  way 
in  regard  to  politics;  do  you  know  of  any?    A.  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Q.  Was  anything  said  to  you  in  relation  to  joining  any  political  clubs?  A.  Nothuig 
more  than  it  was  aimounced  there  was  a  meeting  to  be  called  to  organize  a  club. 

Q.  Did  you  join,  or  do  you  know  of  anybody  that  joined  the  club  that  was  induced  by 
promises?     A.  Never  heard  of  any  ])roniises  whatsoever. 

y.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  truck  system  being  in  existence  there;  that  is,  the 
men  not  being  paid  coin  for  their  work?     A.  No,  sir. 

y.  Do  you  know  of  any  foreman  or  contractor  receiving  any  pay  from  any  of  the  men, 
or  make  any  commissions  out  of  their  men  ?     A.  Not  that  I  know. 

Q.  You  never  heard  a  word  about  it?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  never  any  such  proposition  made  to  you  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  the  boarding  house  keeper  come  to  take  out  your  whole  salary ;  with  your 
knowledge  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(4.  Did  you  tell  him  to  do  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  "When  he  paid  j'ou  that  month  did  he  take  out  anything  except  for  your  meals  and 
lodging?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  charge  you  for  cigars  or  drinks  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Does  the  man  who  keeps  the  boarding  house  also  keep  the  bar?    A.  He  does,  sir. 

Q.  Whenever  anybody  that  boards  there  gets  drinks  or  cigars  they  pay  for  them  inde- 
pendently, they  do  not  wait  until  their  month  is  up?  A.  Some  do;  but  1  always  paid  for 
a  drink  and  cigar  when  I  got  it. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  if  it  is  not  customary  for  a  man  to  do  so?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(4.  They  marked  it  down  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  the  end  of  the  month  comes  thej^  bring  in  the  bill  for  all  this  ?  A.  It  has 
not  been  done  with  me. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  to  be  the  fact?    A.  I  cannot  know  as  long  as  I  do  not. 

y.  There  were  40  or  50  men  boarding  there  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Some  waited  until  the  end  of  the  month  before  paying  when  they  got  a  drink  or 
cigar?    A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact?    A.  Very  likely. 

(4.  Is  it  not  true?    A.  I  suppose  it  is  true;  it  must  be  true. 

Q.  And  then  when  the  month  was  up  they  figured  up  how  many  drinks  and  cigars  each 
one  had,  and  took  that  out  with  the  board  bill,  and  paid  the  men  the  balance  ?  A.  Very 
likely;  the  same  thing  is  done. 

y.'Do  you  know  how  many  worked  there;  how  many  in  all  worked  on  the  seawall 
while  you  were  there  ?    A.  I  never  could  know  that. 

(4.  You  can  form  a  rough  estimate.  Did  two  or  three  hundred  work  there?  A.  I  do 
not  know.  About  one  hundred  and  fifty,  I  think,  was  the  most  of  what  worked  around 
the  quarry,  I  think,  to  the  best  of  my  opinion. 

Q.  How'many  of  those  men  out  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  worked  for  $1  50  a  day,  should 
you  think — what  proportion?    A.  Well,  now,  1  cannot  tell. 

Q.  Can  you  give  any  estimate  at  all?    A.  1  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

y.  You  are  a  single  man,  are  you?    A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  worked  in  this  city?  A.  I  have  worked  off  and  on  in  the  city 
.since  1870. 

Q.  You  have  made  your  home  in  this  city  ?  A.  I  have  gone  out  in  the  country  a  part 
of  the  time. 

Q.  Do  you  think  $1  50  a  day  for  a  man  and  his  family,  or  $1  75,  was  a  fair  day's  pay  ? 
A.  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  work  for  the  State  a  day  before  for  that?     A.  No,  sir. 

(4.  Is  this  your  first  time?    A.  This  is  the  first  time. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  worked  for  the  State  before  ?    A.  No. 

(4.  Is  it  the  usual  price  for  a  day's  labor  and  board  yourself?  A.  |2  was  the  lowest.  I 
usually  worked  by  the  month. 

Q.  On  farms?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

<4.  You  never  worked  before  when  you  worked  by  the  day  except  you  received  .|2  a 
day?    A.  That  is  the  lowest  I  ever  received  since  coming  into  this  State. 

Mr.  Roney:  How  many  men  lived  in  Mr.  Gercke's  house  who  worked  there?  A.  That 
I  could  not  tell  you. 

<4.  Do  you  know  how  many  roomers  he  had?    A.  I  do  not. 

(4.  Or  about  how  many?  A.  Well,  I  suppose  thirty.  That  is  about  as  many  as  he 
could  accommodate,  I  think.    I  think  he  could  not  get  much  more  there. 

Q,.  In  addition  to  the  boarders?  A.  A  great  many  boarded  there  who  did  not  room 
there. 

<4.  Was  there  not  a  great  many  men  there  who  boarded  and  roomed  there  who  were 
not  working  continuously  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Gercke  not  in  the  habit  of  getting  these  men  jobs  occasionally?  A.  I  do 
not  know  anything  about  it. 

(4.  Was  it  not  supposed  to  be  through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Gercke  with  the  foremen 
that  some  of  these  men  were  employed.    A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  if  Mr.  Gercke  went  to  Mr.  Gray,  or  Mr.  Titus,  that  he  could  get 
a  man  a  job?  A.  I  should  think  he  might.  He  is  acquainted  with  them.  More  likely 
he  could  succeed  than  anj'  other  one. 

y.  Don't  you  think  he  could  get  a  man  a  job  a  little  sooner  than  Mr.  Enos  could?  A. 
Might  be.    1  could  not  say  anything  about  it. 

At  this  point  an  adjournment  was  taken. 

Manuel  Joseph. 

Called. 

Question — What  is  vour  name  and  where  do  you  reside?  Answer — Manuel  Joseph.  I 
reside  at  1012  Battery' Street. 

Q.  Do  you  know  M.  J.  Mertens,  one  of  the  contractors  of  section  six  of  the  seawall?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  he  is  my  boss. 

(4.  Did  he  everhave  any  conversation  with  you  in  relation  to  the  construction  of  sec- 
tion six  of  the  seawall?    A.  He  told  me  to  do  the  work.     I  was  foreman  for  awhile. 

Q.  How  were  you  hired,  by  the  day,  or  hour?  A.  I  was  hired  by  the  hour,  at  30  cents 
per  hour. 
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Q.  Did  Mr.  Mertens  ever  have  any  conversation  with  you  in  relation  to  having  men 
board  at  any  hotel?  A.  Yes  sir.  He  came  to  me  one  day,  and  told  me  to  send  whatever 
men  I  employed  to  Kerwin. 

y.  Did  he  say  you  must  do  so  ?     A.  No,  sir ;  he  did  not  say  I  must. 

Q.  Did  he  say  they  must  board  at  Kerwin's,  or  quit  work?  A.  No,  sir;  he  simply  said 
to  have  them  board  there. 

Q.  Did  you  discharge  any  men  for  refusal  to  board  at  Kerwin's?     A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

y.  Did  you  discharge  them  from  orders  from  Mertens?  A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not.  I  told 
them  if  they  could  not  board  at  Kerwin's,  they  must  be  discharged. 

Bridget  F.  Houston. 

Called. 

Mr.  Ends  :  What  is  your  name,  and  where  do  you  reside  ?  Answer— Bridget  F.  Hous- 
ton ;  am  at  present  living  at  230  Green  Street,  in  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  property  in  the  neighborhood  of  Telegraph  Hill?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
owned  some  property  22i  feet  front  by  90  feet  deep,  with  a  three- story  house,  at  No.  4 
Calhoun  Street,  in  which!  resided  for  20  years  and  6  months;  it  was  my  home;  am  a 
widow  with  five  children. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  value  your  property  at?     A.  It  was  worth  about  $4,000. 

y.  Has  your  property,  or  any  part  of  it,  been  injured?  A.  Yes,  sir;  it  has  all  been 
injured,  and  in  order  to  save  my  house  I  had  it  removed  from  the  lot.  The  lot  has  all 
caved  in  and  been  destroyed. 

Q.  What  was  the  cause  ?  A.  The  injury  has  been  done  in  the  building  of  section  five  of 
the  seawall;  my  lot  is  entirely  worthless  on  said  account. 

Elizabeth  Overon. 

Called. 

Question— Please  give  your  name  and  place  of  residence?  Answer — Elizabeth  Overon ; 
No.  10  Calhoun  Street. 

Q.  Did  you  own  property  and  what  did  it  consist  of?  A.  Yes,  sir;  the  size  of  lot  was 
23  feet  front  by  91  feet  deep.     1  had  a  dwelling  house  of  six  rooms,  garden,  outhouses,  etc. 

Q.  What  was  the  value  of  said  property?  A.  I  valued  it  at  13,000;  it  was  my  home- 
stead. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  live  there  ?  A.  I  lived  there  31  years,  until  driven  out  by  the 
blasting  and  destroying  of  property. 

Q.  In  what  manner  did  the  blasting  affect  your  property?  A.  It  shook  the  hill  and 
cracked  it,  and  the  chimney  in  my  house  cracked,  and  the  front  part  of  the  house  com- 
menced to  sink;  the  stone  foundation  and  ground  has  sunk  15  feet  in  the  front  part  of 
the  house,  and  the  back  surface  is  entirely  gone. 

Q.  Was  any  compromise  offered  for  said  damage  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  they  never  paid  for  it,  or 
offered  to  do  so  ;  all  is  damaged  to  the  amount  of  $3,000. 

San  Francisco,  August  25,  1885. 

Investigation  in  regard  to  the  construction  of  section  six  of  the  seawall, 

under  and  by  virtue  of  a  resolution  passed  by  the  State  Senate  March  3, 

1885. 

George  Gray. 

Called. 

Mr.  Enos:  Where  do  you  live?     Answer — In  Oakland,  California. 

Q,.  What  is  your  business  ?  A.  Superintendent  of  section  six  of  the  seawall — head  fore- 
man. 

Q.  What  are  your  duties  ?  A.  My  duties  are  to  supervise  the  work;  putting  in  the  sand, 
seeing  that  the  rock  is  placed  properly,  and  everything  of  that  kind. 

y.  What  is  the  length  of  section  six?     A.  800  feet;  1  am  not  positive — either  800  or  500. 

C^.  Who  has  the  contract?    A.  The  San  Francisco  Bridge  Company. 

Q.  Who  compose  that  firm?    A.  McMuUen  &  Mertens,  as  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  How  many  men  have  you  employed  on  that  seawall?     A.  About  55. 

y.  Does  that  include  all  the  men  under  your  charge?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

y.  What  are  they  paid  per  day?  A.  Diff"erent  wages;  some  are  paid  |4,  some  |3,  and 
some  $2  50;  and  some  men  are  receiving  |1  75 — all  wages. 

Q.  Are  the  men  hired  by  the  day?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  are  they  hired?     A.  By  the  hour. 

i.^.  What  are  they  jjaid  per  hour?    A.  17^  cents  per  hour. 

(i.  What  class  are  paid  that?  A.  Common  laboring  men  slioveling  sand  and  keeping 
the  track  in  repair. 

Q,  How  many  hours  are  they  worked?  A.  If  they  work  ten  hours  they  receive  |1  75, 
-and  if  they  work  less  they  receive  less. 

t^.  They  are  paid  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  hours?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  stated  number  of  hours  they  are  considered  to  work?  A.  They  gener- 
ally work  ten  hours— sometimes  more. 

Q.  What  class  of  men  do  you  pay  $4?    A.  Engineers. 

Q.  What  class  do  you  pa  J' $3  ?    A.  Blacksmiths  and  carpenters. 
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Q.  Then  all  the  men  except  what  you  may  call  skilled  mechanics,  snch  as  blacksm  ths 
and  carpenters,  and  engineers,  get  17i  cents  an  hour?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  in  regard  to  any  truck  sysi-em  in  connection  with  the  con- 
struction of  section  six  of  the  seawall — that  is.  the  men  being  compelled  to  trade  out  a 
certain  amount  of  their  wages  at  certain  places?    A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  of  that  kind  going  on  that  you  know  of  ?  A.  Not  that  I  am  aware 
of. 

Q.  Then  you  testify  that  the  men  are  not  hired  by  the  day  at  the  rat«  of  eight  hours  a 
day?    A.  No,  sir.    They  are  hired  by  the  hour. 

Q.  Who  does  that  hiring?    A.  I  do. 

y.  I'nder  authority  of  the  contractors  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

y.  Do  you  know  anything  in  relation  to  any  of  the  persons  employed  on  the  seawall 
being  interfered  with  in  their  political  or  elective  franchise  ?  A.  No,  sir;  they  never  have 
been. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  in  relation  to  any  one  connected  there,  as  either  contractor 
or  sub-contractor,  or  persons  employed  as  Superintendents,  occupying  the  position  you 
do,  intimidating  their  employes  in  any  way  ?    A.  No,  sir,  I  do  not 

Q.  Or  compelling  them  to  patronize  boarding  houses  in  which  said  contractors  are 
interested?    A.  No,  sir ;  if  a  man  is  broke,  we  go  security'  for  his  board. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anybody  being  compelled  to  patronize  certain  boarding  houses  in 
which  said  contractors  are  interested?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  boarding  house  in  which  the  contractors  are  interested?  A.  No, 
sir ;  they  go  security-  at  one  house  for  the  men's  board. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  one  being  compelled  to  patronize  any  particular  boarding  house 
in  which  the  contractors  are  interested  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  laborers  at  17^  cents  an  hour?  No,  sir;  there 
are  thousands  of  them  there  every  day. 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  laborers  as  employed  there,  in  respect  to  their  receiving  their 
pay,  and  the  amount  of  pay  they  receive,  as  to  whether  you  consider  it  living  pay?  A.  I 
believe  it  is  the  best  that  is  going  in  San  Francisco,  from  what  I  can  understand.  Other 
contractors  do  not  pay  those  wages. 

Q.  What  is  their  sanitary  condition  ?    A.  We  generally  have  healthy  men. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  the  wages  paid  there  are  living  wages  for  a  man  ?  A.  As  good 
wages  as  are  going  in  the  country. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  it  fair  wages ;  enough  wages  ?  A.  Fair  wages  at  the  present  time^ 
As  times  are,  it  is  fair  wages. 

Q.  Y^ou  testify  there  has  been  no  intimidation,  as  far  as  yotir  knowledge  is  concerned? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  one  has  been  compelled  to  patronize  a  particular  boarding  house,  in  which  the 
contractors  are  interested  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

y.  Do  you  know  the  amount  which  the  contractors  are  receiving  for  the  construction  of 
section  six  of  the  seawall  ?    A.  I  do  not  remember,  at  present. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  the  men  are  not  worked  eight  hours  a  day?  A.  Well,  in  the  first 
place,  they  have  not  got  time  to  complete  their  contract  in  working  eight  hours  a  day. 
The  men  are  willing  to  work  ten  hours  a  day.  They  have  a  right  to  work  ten  hours  a  day ; 
and  if  they  wish  to,  there  is  no  law  that  would  compel  them  to  work  eight  hours. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  the  specifications  on  which  this  contract  was  let  by  the  Harbor 
Commissioners?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  that  calls  for  eight  hours  a  day  ?    A.  I  do  not. 

M.  J.  Meetess. 

CaUed. 

Mb.  Enos:  Where  do  you  reside?    Answer — Alameda. 

Q.  Are  you  connected  with  the  construction  of  section  six  of  the  seawall  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  way  ?    A.  I  am  one  of  the  company  who  has  the  contract. 

Q.  Who  comprise  that  company?  A.  James' McMuUen,  Thos.  Carter,  John  Ballard, 
Percy  Wright,  and  myself. 

Q.  You  took  that  contract  from  the  Harbor  Commissioners?    A.  We  did. 

Q.  Have  yoit  the  contract  and  specifications  here?    A.  I  have  not 

Q.  You  were  the  lowest  bidder?    A.  We  were  the  lowest  bidder. 

Q.  Can  you  state  whether  the  specifications  contained  the  two  clauses — the  eight-hour 
clause  and  the  Mongolian  clause?  A.  It  did.  I  know  the  contents  of  the  specifications 
and  contract. 

Q.  These  two  specifications  were  in  the  contract  according  to  the  law,  to  work  the  men 
eight  hours  a  day,  and  no  Mongolians  should  be  employed,  were  they?  A.  I  do  not 
understand  so  as  to  the  first  clause. 

Q.  You  say  you  understand  the  contents  of  the  contract  Do  you  say  that  the  clause 
in  regard  to  working  the  men  eight  hours  a  day  was  not  in  the  specifications?  A.  For  a 
general  understanding  I  recite  from  the  clause  in  the  specifications  relating  to  the  eight- 
hour  law,  in  the  Political  Code  of  California,  that  eight  hours  constituted  a  day's  work. 
That  is  all  it  says.  It  does  not  say  we  can  only  work  eight  hoiirs,  nor  does  it  say  that 
unless  we  do  our  contract  would  be" void  or  forfeited.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  binding  on 
the  contractor  to  work  his  men  eight  hours  a  day. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  that  mformation?    A.  That  is  my  personal  understanding. 
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Q.  Where  did  you  receive  that  information,  from  the  Commissioners?    A.  No,  sir. 

y.  Who  from?     A.  I  say  it  is  my  personal  understanding  of  it. 

y.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  or  talk  with  the  contracting  parties  when  you  got 
this  contract?     A.  With  the  Harbor  Commissioners?     No,  sir. 

Q.  Nothing  said  about  it  one  way  or  the  other?     A.  Nothing  whatsoever. 

y.  You  do  not  work  your  men  in  accordance  with  the  eight-hour  law?  A.  We  work 
our  men  by  the  hour. 

Q.  You  do  not  pay  any  attention  to  the  eight-hour  law?  A.  I  do  not,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  I  consider  it  inoperative  and  not  binding  on  the  contractor. 

Q,.  Have  you  ever  been  requested  by  the  8tate  authorities,  the  Harbor  Commissioners, 
or  anybody  representing  them,  to  work  your  men  eight  hours  a  day?    A.  Never. 

y.  And  the  reason  that  you  do  not  obey  the  law  is,  you  think  it  is  inoperative?  A.  In 
the  first  place,  I  do  not  consider  the  law  made  for  us;  that  is  to  say,  for  us  contractors. 
In  the  second  place,  I  consider  the  whole  law  inoperative;  that  is  to  say,  a  dead  letter. 

Q.  You  say  you  understand  the  specifications;  you  read  the  specifications  before  you 
made  your  bid?     A.  We  did:  yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  the  specifications  contained  the  clause  that  you  were  to  employ  no  Mongolians,, 
you  consider  that  operative?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  the  specifications  contained  the  clause  that  you  were  to  work  the  men  eight  hours 
a  day,  you  did  not  consider  that  operative?  A.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  correct  you,  the 
specification  did  not  contain  the  clause  that  the  contractors  are  to  work  their  nien  onlj' 
eight  hours;  it  is  a  clause  which,  if  j'ou  will  read,  you  will  see  is  in  no  way  binding  on  the 
contractor. 

Q.  Section  six  does  contain  that  provision,  the  specification  under  which  you  made 
your  bid.  Section  five  did  not  until  after  this  investigation.  Section  five  did  not  contain 
that  provision,  but  section  six,  I  am  told,  does  contain  that  provision.  If  it  is  in  your 
specification  you,  of  course,  do  not  consider  it  operative  at  all?  A.  1  have  to  go  back  to 
what  I  said  before;  the  clause  relating  to  the  eight-hour  law  is  so  waived  in  its  meaning, 
in  this  specification,  that  it  does  not  express  or  mean  anything. 

Q.  The  law  says  that  all  contracts  for  work  done  by  the  State  shall  contain  that  pro- 
vision, and  the  specifications  for  section  six  of  the  seawall,  under  which  you  bid,  contains 
that  provision ;  you  do  not  consider  it  operative,  and  therefore  do  not  work  your  men 
under  it?  A.  If  the  specifications  would  contain  the  clause,  or  condition,  that  whoever 
takes  this  contract  is  to  work  their  men  only  eight  hours,  we  would,  and  we  would  have 
to,  most  naturallj',  fulfill  that  condition;  but  it  does  not.  It  does  not  impose  anything  of 
the  kind  on  the  contractors. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  ?    A.  Because  I  have  read  the  specifications. 

y.  If  the  specifications  include  the  clause,  the  same  as  the  Mongolian  clause,  would  you 
consider  yourself  bound  by  that  specification?  A.  If  it  did  contain  it,  yes,  sir.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  two  clauses,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  explain,  is  this:  That  the  first 
clause,  relating  to  the  eight-hour  law,  is  so  ambiguous  that  it  leaves  it  entirely  to  the 
contractor  whether  he  purposes  or  wishes  to  work  his  men  eight  hours  a  day  or  not;  but 
the  second  clause,  relating  to  the  Mongolian  laborers,  says :  "No  Chinese  or  Mongolian 
labor  shall  be  employed  on  this  contract  under  forfeiture  of  the  contract."  That  is  the 
difference  between  the  two  clauses. 

Q.  Are  there  any  Chinamen  employed  on  the  work,  or  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
work?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  men  have  you  employed  in  the  construction  of  section  six  of  the  seawall  ? 
A.  Approximately,  about  seventy. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  pay  them  ?  A.  We  pay  them  17^  cents  an  hour,  all  laboring 
men. 

y.  Was  anything  understood  in  relation  to  employing  them  by  the  hour  to  avoid  the 
eight-hour  law?    A.  No,  sir. 

y.  How  many  hours  a  day  do  you  work  your  men?    A.  Ten  hours. 

y.  This  work  is  done  by  the  State?    A.  It  is  let  by  the  State. 

y.  Is  it  done  for  the  State?  A.  It  is  done  for  the  State  if  you  consider  the  State  Board 
of  Harbor  Commissioners  the  State. 

Q.  Is  it  done  for  the  benefit  of  the  State,  who  pays  for  it?    A.  Yes,  .sir. 

y.  Who  pays  for  it?    A.  The  State  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners. 

y.  Where  do  they  get  the  money  ?    A.  From  the  tolls. 

y.  Is  it  State  money  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

y.  Is  it  not  public  work  done  by  the  State,  paid  for  bj'  the  State,  and  belonging  to  the 
State?  A.  Mv  views  are,  the  State  of  course  lets  the  contract,  but  the  contractors  are  not 
the  State. 

Q.  I  am  not  talking  about  you;  I  am  asking  you  is  this  work  public  work  for  the  State? 
A.  I  consider  it  so;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  belongs  to  the  State?    A.  It  is  done  for  the  State. 

Q.  It  belongs  to  the  State  after  it  is  done?    A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  State  property. 

Q.  And  paid  by  the  State?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  intimidation  of  the  employes  for  political  purposes?  A.  No. 
sir;  we  do  not  mix  in  politics. 

y.  Do  you  know  of  anybody  that  is  connected  as  contractor  with  any  of  the  boarding 
houses  in  which  they  intimidate  or  compel  the  men  to  board?    A.  I  do  not. 

y.  Do  you  know  of  any  ojie  connected  with  the  construction  of  section  six  of  the  seawall' 
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being  compelled  to  trade  out  a  certain  amount  of  his  wages,  a  system  known  as  the  truck 
system  ?     A.  ISIo,  sir. 
'  Q.  You  pay  your  men  money  ?    A.  We  do. 

Q.  What  is  your  custom  in  relation  to  pajdng  them?    A.  We  pay  them  monthly. 

(4.  You  give  them  the  money  for  their  wages?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Enos:  If  any  one  present  wishes  to  ask  the  witness  any  questions,  he  is  at  liberty 
to  do  so. 

A  BoAEDiNG  House  Keeper:  You  testified  just  now  you  had  no  Chinamen  on  the 
work.     Have  you  not  Chinese  cooks  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  the  men  get  the  full  amount  of  pay  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Enos:  If  you  do  not  pay  the  men  directly  all  their  wages,  you  settle  with  the  men 
where  they  owe  for  their  board,  at  their  request,  and  with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of 
all  parties'?    A.  Most  assuredly. 

Q.  Is  it  perfectly  satisfactory  ?    A.  PerfectlJ^ 

y.  Where  did  you  get  the  material  to  build  this  seawall  ?  A.  Part  from  Sheep  Island, 
Bay  of  San  Francisco. 

y.  Where  did  you  get  the  balance  ?  A.  We  got  it  from  the  sand  dunes  west  of  Van 
Ness  Avenue. 

Q.  You  are  not  blasting,  or  interfering  with  private  property  ?    A.  We  are  not. 

Leo  Gruen. 

Called. 

Mr.  Enos:  What  is  your  age?    Answer — Twenty-seven. 

(4-  Where  do  you  live?     A.  San  Francisco. 

y.  How  long  have  you  lived  here?     A.  Three  years. 

(4.  You  are  a  native  of  what  country?    A.  GermanJ^ 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  United  States?    A.  Five  years. 

y.  What  is  your  business?     A.  Laboring  man. 

<^.  Do  you  work  on  section  six  of  the  seawall  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

y.  How  long  have  you  worked  there?  A.  Three  weeks,  ofit  and  on.  I  work  when  it  is 
low  tide,  leveling  off  the  rocks;  when  it  is  high  tide  I  cannot  work. 

Q.  How  much  of  the  time  have  you  worked— half  the  time?  A.  Hardly  enough  to 
make  my  board. 

Q.  Are  you  at  work  there  now?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  working  for  the  contractor. 

(4.  Who  is  he?    A.  Mr.  Joseph. 

C^.  On  section  six  of  the  seawall?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  get?    A.  Twenty  cents  per  hour. 

Q.  How  many  hours  do  you  generally  work?  A.  Some  days  four  hours  and  some  five 
hours. 

Q.  You  work  according  to  the  tide?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

H-  When  the  tide  is  out  you  work,  and  when  it  is  in  you  cannot  work;  that  is  the 
branch  of  your  business  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  any  charges  being  made  here  against  the  construction 
of  section  six  of  the  seawall,  such  as  intimidating  anybody?  A.  Mr.  Joseph,  the  fore- 
man, told  me,  "  By  order  of  Mr.  Mertens,  you  will  either  have  to  board  in  Kerwin's  house, 
or  consider  yourself  discharged." 

Q.  Who  is  this  Joseph?    A.  He  was  foreman  for  Mr.  Mertens,  for  the  bridge  comi)any. 

y.  Did  Mr.  Mertens,  or  any  of  these  contractors,  ever  tell  you  anything  about  it?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  know  anything  about  what  Mr.  Joseph  told  you?  A.  I 
do  not  know. 

Q.  Have  you  been  discharged?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(4.  When  were  you  discharged?     A.  A  couple  of  weeks  ago. 

Q.  Who  discharged  you  ?    A.  The  foreman. 

Q.  Mr.  Joseph?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  he  discharge  you?  A.  By  order  of  Mr.  Mertens,  he  said.  I  am  working 
for  the  same  man  now. 

Q.  You  say  you  w'ork  for  Joseph  now?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  is  Mr.  Joseph  working  for?  A.  The  bridge  company,  before,  when  he  was  fore- 
man.    He  has  a  contract  now. 

Q.  Who  is  the  bridge  company?    A.  McMullen  and  Mertens. 

Q.  Did  j^ou  go  to  Kerwin's  house?    A.  No,  sir. 

(4.  Never  been  there?    A.  No,  sir. 

(4.  You  worked  there  three  weeks,  did  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

C4.  And  you  would  not  go  to  Kerwin's  house  at  all  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

y.  Were' you  discharged  because  you  would  not  board  at  Kerwin's  house?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  Mr.  Joseph  got  a  job  from  the  same  man  and  hired  you?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

(4.  You  are  still  working  for  him  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

(4.  Is  this  all  you  know  about  it  ?  A.  Y'"es,  sir.  Since  I  done  my  work  I  asked  Mr.  Gray 
for  a  job  three  or  four  times,  and  he  saj'^s,  "I  am  full,  at  present,"  and  he  hired  the  same 
day  three  or  four  men  from  Kerwin's  house.  We  done  the  hardest  work,  working  in  the 
water,  and  we  could  not  get  a  job  because  we  were  not  stopping  at  the  house. 

Q.  Did  Gray  say  he  would  hot  employ  you  because  you  would  not  board  at  Kerwin's  ? 
A.  No. 
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Q.  Who  paiti  j'ou,  -when  you  were  at  work,  20  cents  an  hour?  A.  I  got  paid  from  Mr. 
Mertens'  office. 

Q.  Who  paid  you?    A.  The  bridge  company— a  clerk. 

y.  Where  do  you  board?    A.  At  Mr.  Knee.se's. 

y.  He  keeps  a  boarding  house?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

y.  In  the  same  neighborhood?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

A  Bo.\RDiNG  House  Keeper  [to  Mr.  Mertens] :  Did  you  not  tell  Mr.  Joseph  not  to  employ 
any  one  unless  hired  from  Kerwin's  house  ? 

>Ir.  Mertens:  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Enos:  When  you  get  this  material  you  do  not  interfere  with  private  property?  A. 
No,  sir. 

A  Laborer:  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Mertens  a  question:  If  he  is  not  getting  some  of  the 
material  from  Telegraph  Hill  through  a  sub-contractor? 

Mr.  Merteks:  We  are.  We  have  let  a  sub-contract  to  a  partj',  about  three  weeks  ago, 
to  top  out  oiir  wall.  It  was  not  specified  that  he  was  to  take  it  from  Telegraph  Hill,  but 
he  thinks  it  most  convenient  to  take  it  from  there.  Now  as  to  the  injury  of  private  prop- 
erty, I  wish  to  state  that  that  contractor  takes  it  from  Sansome  street;  and  we  have 
obtained  permission  from  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  San  Francisco  to  grade  Sansome 
Street,  and  remove  the  rock  there. 

Mr.  Enos:  Do  you  know  of  any  rock  being  taken  from  any  of  those  streets  that  has 
injured  private  property? 

Mr.  Mertens:  I  do  not. 

Q.  To  what  extent  has  any  rock  been  taken  from  there  by  this  sub-contractor? 

Mr.  Mertens:  To  the  extent  of  three  thousand  tons.  The  contract  requires  about  fifty 
to  sixty  thousand  tons. 

Q.  You  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  any  property  being  injured,  so  far?  A.  None 
whatever. 

A  Laborer:  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Mertens  if  I  did  not  go  and  ask  him  for  a  job,  and  he 
told  me  to  go  to  Gray;  that  Gray  had  all  to  do  with  the  hiring  of  the  men? 

Mr.  Mertens:  I  do  not  know  this  man  from  Adam.  If  this  man  asked  me  for  work  I 
undoubtedly  sent  him  to  Gray,  who  has  the  power  of  hiring  the  men. 

Mr.  Enos:  Gray  is  j'our  superintendent? 

Mr.  Mertens:  Yes,  sir;  for  the  seawall. 

A  Laboreij  [to  Mr.  Gray] :  I  want  to  ask  if  I  did  not  go  to  you,  and  you  told  me  that 
Mr.  Kerwin  had  all  to  do  with  the  men  working  there? 

Mr.  Gray:  You  never  asked  me  that  question. 

A  Laborer  [to  Mr.  Gray] :  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Gray  if  he  did  not  tell  me  that  he  did  not 
want  any  more  men,  but  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards  if  he  did  not  put  some  of  Kerwin's 
men  there? 

Mr.  Gray:  I  know  the  man;  he  worked  for  me  before.  I  told  him  1  was  full-handed. 
I  did  not  want  the  man,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  refused.  Kerwin  was  a  friend  of  mine, 
and  he  had  three  or  four  friends  that  he  wanted  a  job  for,  and  I  put  them  to  work. 

Mr.  Enos:  W^ere  you  induced  to  refuse  his  application  simply  because  you  were  a  par- 
ticular friend  of  Mr.  Kerwin  ?     A.  No,  sir ;  because  I  did  not  want  the  man. 

Q.  I  understand  you,  Mr.  Gray,  to  testify  that  in  employing  the  men  you  have  acted 
purely  and  simply  for  the  interest  of  your  contractors,  and  have  not  been  governed  by 
any  undue  influence  or  pecuniary  inducements?    A.  None,  sir;  none  whatever. 

A  Laborer:  Mr.  Gray  states  that  he  works  the  men  ten  hours;  I  want  to  know  if  it  is 
not  nearer  eleven  hours  than  ten  hours?  A.  I  work  them  with  regard  to  the  circum- 
stances; sometimes  twelve  hours.  When  I  work  them  twelve  hours,  I  pay  them  for 
twelve  hours"  work. 

Mr.  Enos:  When  you  work  a  man  twelve  hours  you  give  him  17^  cents  an  hour  every 
hour  he  works  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

y.  If  you  work  a  man  nine  hours  you  pay  him  for  nine  hours'  work?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

*4,-  The  pay  is  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  hours?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Enos  [to  Mr.  Mertens] :  Is  that  the  condition  under  which  your  men  are  paid  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

John  T.  Sullivan. 

Called  and  sworn. 

Mr.  Enos:  What  do  you  know  about  section  six  of  the  seawall?  Answer — I  will  say 
that  while  I  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  the  property  owners  petitioned  to 
open  Sansome  Street  from  Union  to  Filbert,  and  I  staved  it  off  for  considerable  time,  to 
have  the  property  owners  satisfied.  Mr.  Wagoner,  the  Engineer,  I  believe,  brought  a  sur- 
vey, or  diagram  of  the  ground,  that  would  be  cut  down,  and  said  that  it  would  not  injure 
any  private  property,  and  any  property  that  was  injured  they  were  satisfied  to  pay  for  it. 
On  those  condition.s  I  consented  to  it,  after  probably  delaying  the  work  several  weeks. 
They  worked  there,  but  delayed  the  passage  of  the  resolution,  and  when  they  got  permis- 
sion to  open  Sansome  Street  from  Union  to  Green  I  was  off"  East.  When  they  petitioned 
for  the  opening  of  Green  Street  from  Union  to  Montgomery  Streets,  I  opposed  it  and  it 
was  defeated,  and  about  the  last  of  October  Mr.  Barry,  one  of  the  foremen  for  the  con- 
tractors, came  to  me  with  some  other  gentlemen,  and  stated  that  if  I  did  not  consent  to 
it  thev  would  use  all  their  influence  to  have  me  defeated  at  the  coming  election;  and  I 
told  them  that  I  could  stand  defeat  as  good  as  any  other  candidate,  and  I  would  not  con- 
sent to  it;  and  they  told  me  in  case  I  changed  my  mind  before  Mondav  morning  to  go  to 
Hackett's  office  arid  they  would  support  me.     Previous  to  that,  Mr.  iBarry  and  Mr.  Mc- 
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Devitt  and  Mr.  Farren,  who  was  a  clerk  in  one  of  the  PoUce  Courts,  came  one  day  and 
they  asked  rae  if  I  would  not  be  silent  when  the  matter  came  up.  To  get  rid  of  them  I 
said  I  would;  but  when  the  matter  came  up  I  opposed  it. 

Q.  Are  you  speaking  of  section  six?    A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  section. 

y.  It  was  the  section  for  which  Messrs.  English,  Hackett,  Schuyler,  and  Wagner  had  the 
contract?    A.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  did  destroy  private  property  there. 

Q.  Who  is  Mr.  Barry  ?    A.  One  of  the  foremen. 

y.  Under  Mr.  Hackett  and  Mr.  English?    A.  I  presume  so. 

Q.  And  they  approached  you  for  the  purpose  of  getting  you  to  aid  them  in  passing  that 
measure  through  the  Board  of  Supervisors  to  grade  certain  streets  ?  A.  They  promised 
their  influence  it  I  would  help  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  did  oppose  you?  A.  I  suppose  so;  I  have  no  personal 
proof  of  it. 

Q.  That  inducement  was  held  out  to  you  to  control  your  action  as  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  for  the  grading  of  those  streets?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and,  furthermore,  Mr. 
Hackett  and  Major  Conlin,  or  some  such  name,  came  to  ray  house  on  Montgomery  Street, 
one  day,  and  stated  that  they  would  pay  for  any  property  they  injured,  but  would  not 
consent  to  pay  for  the  damages  that  were  set  upon  the  property  by  the  parties  owning 
them,  but  would  submit  to  ariSitration  and  pay  what  was  fair  and  reasonable. 

Q.  Who  came  before  your  Board  of  Supervisors  for  the  purpose  of  getting  this  through  ? 
A.  Mr.  Schuyler.  I  believe  Mr.  Wagoner,  and  Mr.  English,  and  Mr.  Hackett  have  been  up 
there;  those  four  men.     I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Gray  was  up  there  or  not. 

Q.  You  are  simply  speaking  of  the  property  that  was  damaged,  and  the  mode  and  man- 
ner in  which  they  sought  to  get  the  Board  of  Supervisors  to  give  them  the  right  to  blast 
through  certain  streets?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

John  D.  Young. 

Called  and  sworn. 

Mr.  Enos:  What  is  your  name?    Answer— John  D.  Young. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  ?    A.  Battery  Street. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ?    A.  Mostly  farm  laborer. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  San  Francisco?    A.  Three  months  and  a  half. 

Q.  Are  vou  working  on  .section  six  of  the  seawall  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  hired  you?    -A.  Mr.  Joseph. 

Q.  What  did  you  do?    A.  Level  rocks. 

Q.  Where?     A.  On  the  wharf. 

Q.  Did  you  work  by  the  hour?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  get  per  hour?    A.  Twenty  cents  an  hour. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  worked  there?    A.  Four  or  live  days. 

Q.  I  mean,  how  long  have  you  worked  there  in  all  ?    A.  In  all,  about  three  or  four  weeks. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anybody  being  compelled  to  board  at  any  particular  place  ?  A.  I  once 
got  discharged  because  I  did  not  want  to  board  at  a  certain  boarding  house. 

Q.  Who  discharged  you?  A.  Mr.  Joseph  came  one  night  to  the  place  where  I  boarded, 
and  said  that  if  I  did  not  want  to  board  at  Kerwin's  he  would  discharge  me.  He  had 
orders  of  Mr.  Mertens  to  discharge  anybody  who  did  not. 

y.  Joseph  told  you,  if  you  did  not  board  at  Mr.  Kerwin's,  that  he  had  orders  from  Mr. 
Mertens  to  discharge  you  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do?    A.  I  did  not  want  to  go  over  there,  so  I  got  discharged. 

y.  Who  discHarged  yoti  ?    A.  Joseph. 

y.  Have  you  talked  "with  any  of  the  contractors?    A.  No,  sir. 

y.  Are  you  working  for  Mr. "Joseph  now?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

y.  Who  is  he  working  for?    A.  Ship  contractor. 

y.  Did  you  ever  board  at  Kerwin's  ?     A.  I  never  did. 

y.  How" long  were  you  discharged?    A.  About  a  couple  of  weeks. 

y.  Then  Joseph  set  you  to  work  again  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

y.  Do  you  know  of  anybody  else  that  was  discharged  by  Joseph?  A.  Yes,  sir;  this 
gentleman  [pointing  to  a  man  present]. 

y.  Anybody  else?    A.  No. 

Q.  You  worked  by  the  hour?    A.  Y^es,  sir. 

y.  Who  hired  you?    A.  Joseph. 

Q.  And  Joseph"  discharged  you  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Joseph  hired  you  over  again  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

y.  And  Joseph  is  working  for  the  same  men  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

y.  When  he  hired  vou  to  work,  did  Joseph  tell  you  you  must  board  at  Kerwin's,  or  was 
it  afterwards  ?  A.  lie  hired  me  first,  but  did  not  say  anything  about  that ;  it  came  after- 
wards. 

y.  How  long  afterwards  ?    A.  I  only  worked  for  about  two  days,  I  guess. 

y.  All  that  yoit  said  about  being  discharged,  and  about  boarding  at  Kerwin's,  is  what 
Mr.  Joseph  told  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

y.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Mertens  ever  told  Mr.  Joseph  anything  about  it?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Charles  Wilson. 

Called  and  sworn. 

Mr.  Enos:  What  is  your  name?     Answer — Charles  Wilson. 

y.  Where  do  you  live?    A.  1012  Battery. 
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Q.  What  is  your  business?    A.  Laborer. 

y.  Do  you  tnow  anything:  about  building  section  six  of  the  seawall?  A.  I  have  been 
working: "there  since  the  tenth  of  June. 

c^.  Who  hired  you?     A.  Mr.  Mertens;  I  was  leveling  rocks. 

y.  You  have  iVeen  working  there  since?     A.  Yes,  sir;  off  and  on. 

y.  You  are  still  at  work  "there?  A.  Yes,  sir;  working  for  a  different  man;  the  same 
company,  but  they  let  out  the  contract  to  another  man.  ^ 

Q.  Mow  long  did  you  work  on  section  six  of  the  seawall?    A.  Two  months. 

(i,.  What  did  you  receive  a  day?     A.  They  paid  me  $1  75  a  day. 

y.  Did  they  hire  you  by  the  day  or  hour?     A.  Day. 

y.  Who  paid  you  ?    A.'  The  company. 

(^.  Who  hiredyou?     A.  First  I   worketl  for  Mertens,  and  then  I  worked  for  Gray. 

Q.  It  was  all  done  through  the  bridge  company?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

y.  Do  you  know  of  anybody's  being  intimidated?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  compelled,  as  a  condition  to  get  work  there,  that  they  would  trade  out  any  part 
of  their  wages  or  board  at  any  particular  place?  A.  Yes,  sir;  Gray  asked  me  where  I 
boarded.  I  board  at  Battery  .Street.  He  says,  "  You  must  board  over  to  Kerwin's."  I  did 
not  like  to  go  there.  I  am  a  married  man:  I  have  my  family  in  Sacramento,  and  am 
going  to  bring  them  down  here.     Payday  they  wanted  to  get  me  to  board  at  Kerwin's. 

(j.  Did  you  go  there  ?    A.  No,  sir  ;  I  quit  the  job. 

y.  You  were  not  discharged  ?  A.  No,  sir;  I  was  told  to  go  there,  and  I  did  not  want  to 
go  there. 

Q.  Did  you  quit  because  you  were  compelled  to  go  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(4.  Is  that  the  condition  on  which  you  quit?  A.  Yes,  sir;  every  man  working  there — 
about  59  men:  he  asked  every  man  to  go  to  Kerwin's  to  board. 

Q.  Did  he  compel  them  to  go  there  ?     A.  He  told  them  to  go  there. 

y.  Were  the  men  that  were  employed  principally  men  with  families  or  single  men? 
A.  Some  single,  and  some  were  married. 

Q.  Did  they  all  go  there  to  board  ?  A.  Most  of  them ;  about  three  or  four  did  not  go 
there. 

Q.  Was  you  told  to  go  there  when  you  hired  out  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  they  got  up  that  racket 
after  about  three  days. 

J.\MES  Kerwix. 

Called. 

Me.  Exos:  What  is  your  name?     Answer — James  Kerwin. 

Cj.  Where  do  you  live?    A.  Corner  of  Kearny  and  Bay. 

y.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  this  State?    A.  Twenty-three  years  and  four  months. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ?     A.  I  keep  a  boarding  house. 

y.  Whereabouts  ?    A.  Corner  of  Kearny  and  Bay. 

y.  Do  you  know  anything  about  section  six  of  the  seawall  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

y.  Do  hot  you  know  there  is  such  a  section  being  built?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

y.  Do  you  know  the  men  who  are  building  it?  A.  I  know  two  of  them,  McMuUen  and 
Mertens. 

Q.  That  is  all  you  know?     A.  That  is  all. 

y.  Did  you  ever  have  any  arrangement,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  any  of  the  con- 
tractors upon  the  seawall,  as  a  condition  of  emploj'ing  men,  that  thej'  should  board  at 
your  boarding  house?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  many  of  the  men  that  work  on  that  seawall  board  at  your  house?  A.  Fifty  or 
sixty. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  inducements  held  out,  by  which  you  were  to  pay  any  commis- 
sions to  anybody  to  indiace  them  to  board  at  your  "place  ?  A.  Not  a  dollar,  never,  to  any- 
body. McMullen  wanted  me,  six  months  ago,  to  go  to  the  island  and  board  fifty  or  sixty 
men  for  them. 

(I.  'What  island?     A.  Sheep  Lsland.    I  says,  "  I  am  doing  well  enough  here." 

y.  Do  you  know  of  any  political  influence  being  exercised,  or  anything  being  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  men  working  on  the  seawall  to  interfere  with  their  political  freedom  ?  A. 
No,  sir. 

C^.  Do  you  know  of  a  system  known  as  the  truck  system,  by  which  the  men  are  compelled 
to  pay  or  trade  out  a  certain  amount  of  their  wages  at  any  particular  place?  A.  I  know 
nothing  about  that,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  wages  paid  to  these  men?  A.  I  heard  that  they 
were  paid  17i  cents  an  hour;  that  is  what  I  heard.    I  could  not  state  what  it  is. 

A  Laborer:  Do  you  know  of  any  men  stopping  in  your  house  who  did  not  get  a  job 
by  asking  Gray  for  it?     A.  That  is  more  than  I  know. 

A  LABORER:"Did  you  not  tell  the  men  to  get  their  pick  and  shovel  and  go  to  work?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

A  Laborer:  That  seems  as  if  you  were  doing  the  work.  A.  I  put  fifteen  men  to-day  in 
the  same  work — another  contract,  opposite  my  door. 

Mr.  I^NOs:  If  it  is  not  interfering  with  your  private  business,  I  want  to  know  what 
laboring  men  that  are  getting  17i  cents  an  hour  pay  for  their  board?    A.  $4  50  a  week. 

y.  Board  and  lodging?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Manuel  Joseph. 
Called  and  sworn. 

Mr.  Ends:  What  is  your  name,  and  where  do  you  reside?  Answer — Manuel  Joseph;  I 
reside  at  1012  Battery  Street. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  M.  J.  Mertens,  one  of  the  contractors  of  section  six  of  the  seawall  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  he  is  my  boss. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  have  any  conversation  with  you  in  relation  to  the  construction  of  sec- 
tion six  of  the  seawall?    A.  He  told  me  to  do  the  work;  I  was  foreman  for  awhile. 

Q.  How  were  you  hired,  by  the  day  or  hour?  A.  I  was  hired  by  the  hour,  at  30  cents 
an  hour. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Mertens  ever  have  any  conversation  with  you  in  relation  to  having  men 
board  at  any  hotel?  A.  Yes,  sir.  He  came  to  me  one  day  and  told  me  to  send  whatever 
men  I  employed  to  Kerwin's. 

Q.  Did  he  say  you  must  do  so?    A.  Ko,  sir;  he  did  not  say  1  must. 

Q.  Did  he  say  they  must  board  at  Kerwin's  or  quit  work?  A.  No,  sir;  he  simply  said 
to  have  them  board  there. 

Q.  Did  you  discharge  any  men  for  refusal  to  board  at  Kerwin's?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  discharge  them  from  orders  from  Mertens?  A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not;  I  told 
them  if  they  could  not  board  at  Kerwin's  they  must  be  discharged. 

San  Francisco,  September  1,  1885. 

M.  J.  Mertens. 

Recalled  and  sworn. 

Mr.  Enos:  Senator  Days  is  the  gentleman  who  introduced  this  resolution  into  the  Sen- 
ate, and  at  my  request  he  comes  here,  as  he  is  interested  in  this  matter,  and  he  desires  to 
ask  you  some  questions. 

Mr.  Days  :  One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  introducing  that  resolution  into  the  Senate 
was  to  get  at  the  reason  why  the  eight-hour  law  was  violated,  or  whether  it  was  violated — 
whether  it  was  a  dead  letter  or  not;  and  if  so,  why  it  is  a  dead  letter.  I  would  like  to 
ask  if  you  did  not  sign  a  contract,  or  rather  your  company,  with  the  eight-hour  law 
clause  in  it  for  the  employment  of  men?     Answer — We  did. 

Q.  The  eight-hour  law  was  also  in  the  specification,  was  it  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  employ  your  men  ?    A.  We  employed  and  paid  our  men  by  the  hour. 

y.  How  many  hours  did  they  work  a  day  ?    A.  On  an  average  ten  hours  a  day. 

y.  Did  an}'  one  inform  you  or  your  company  that  by  employing  the  men  by  the  hour 
that  would  get  around  the  law  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Your  company  has  an  attorney,  has  it  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  discuss  that  matter  with  your  attorney?     A.  Never. 

Q.  The  question  was  never  broached?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  discussion  of  the  matter  with  the  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners? 
A.  Never. 

Q.  If  j'ou  simply  took  the  contract  for  that,  and  if  you  employed  the  men  by  the  hour, 
would  that  obviate  the  difficulty  of  the  eight-hour  law  ?  A.  No,  I  do  not  look  at  it  in  that 
way.  It  has  always  been  our  custom  to  employ  all  our  men  by  the  hour,  laborers  or 
mechanics;  and  we  have  also  used  that  system  on  the  seawall,  but  not  with  a  view  of 
evading  any  law.  We  did  not  consider,  when  you  come  right  down  to  a  consideration  of 
the  law  that  you  now  speak  of,  we  did  not  consider  it  operative  on  our  work. 

Q.  That  is,  on  contract  work?    A.  On  contract  work. 

Q.  You  believe  that,  having  a  contract  with  the  Harbor  Commissioners  to  do  work  for 
the  State,  that  it  is  not  State  work;  that  is  the  opinion  you  take  about  it?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
that  is  the  opinion  we  took. 

Q.  And,  consequently,  it  not  being  State  work,  you  can  work  your  men  any  nuniber  of 
hours  that  you  like;  that  is,  that  you  agree  upon?    A.  That  we  agree  upon. 

Q.  You  make  a  special  agreement  with  them  that  they  will  have  so  much  per  hour?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

y.  You  do  not  make  any  agreement  as  to  the  number  of  hours  ?  A.  No ;  but  we  employ 
men  as  many  hours  as  will  make  a  fair  day's  work  and  wages. 

Q.  That  is,  a  regular  day's  work?    A.  An  ordinary  day's  work. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  did  not  have  any  conference  whatever  with  the  Harbor  Commis- 
sioners in  relation  to  the  eight-hour  proposition?     A.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Enos:  Mr.  Mertens,  you  testified  the  other  day  that  you  were  one  of  the  contract- 
ors, one  of  four  men  that  took  this  contract  to  build  section  six  of  the  seawall  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  gave  the  names  of  the  firm,  did  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(4.  Did  you  testify  that  if  the  specifications  upon  which  you  made  your  bid  for  the  con- 
struction of  section  six  of  the  seawall  had  contained  a  clause  providing  that  the  men 
should  not  be  worked  more  than  eight  hours,  you  would  consider  yourself  bound  by  it? 
A.  I  would. 

Q.  Did  you  also  testify  that  you  thought  that  your  specifications  upon  which  you  made 
your  bid  clid  not  contain  such  a  provision?    A.  I  say  so. 

Q.  Now,  I  call  your  attention— I  have  examined  the  contracts  and  the  specifications 
upon  which  section  six  of  the  seawall  was  advertised,  and  on  which  you  made  your  bid, 
and  it  contains  the  following  section :  "  In  pursuance  of  Section  3245  of  the  Political  Code, 
the  contract  will  contain  a  stipulation  that  eight  hours'  work  constitutes  a  day's  work  in 
all  labor  done  thereunder."  Now,  the  specification  upon  which  you  made  your  bid  and 
the  contract  which  was  finally  awarded  by  the  Harbor  Commissioners  contains  that 
clause  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  testified  that  if  such  a  thing  did  exist,  and  you  were  aware  of  it,  you  would  live 
up  to  it?    A.  I  did. 
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Q.  Now,  it  does  contain  such  a  clause,  and  why  is  it  you  do  not  live  up  to  it?  A. 
Because  the  clause  that  you  now  refer  to  does  not  bind  under  forfeiture  of  the  contract 
to  employ  men  onlj^  eigHt  hours  a  day. 

y.  Who  says  so?'  A.  The  very  clause  itself. 

Q.  I  understood  you,  also,  to  testify  the  other  day  that  the  reason  why  you  did  not 
work  your  men  under  the  eight-hour  law  was,  that  you  had  received  instructions  from 
the  Harbor  Commissioners,  as  well  as  from  their  attorney,  that  that  clause  of  the  Polit- 
ical Code  was  inoperative — null  and  void?  A.  You  are  entirely  mistaken.  I  have  not 
said  so,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

Q.  You  now  have  no  recollection  of  making  such  statement?  A.  I  am  positive  of  it. 
I  never  said  that  I  conferred  with  the  Harbor  Commissioners  or  their  attorney  one  single 
moment  as  to  the  force  of  that  clause.  I  venture  to  say  as  my  individual  opinion  that  I 
consider  that  clause  inoperative,  and  could  not  bind  us  as  contractors  for  this  work. 

Q.  You  did  not  consider  you  were  bound  by  it;  that  it  is  null  and  void?  A.  I  did  not 
consider  that  the  law  referred  to  applied  to  contractors,  or  to  this  particular  case. 

Q.  Didn't  you  testify  that  this  was  work  done  for  the  State?  A.  I  said  that  our  contract 
is  with  the  Board  of  State  Harbor  Commissioners.  In  other  words,  to  be  brief  on  this 
point,  it  is  my  individual  opinion  that  this  law  refers  to  employes  of  the  State. 

y.  You  are  doing  this  work  for  the  State?  A.  If  you  may  call  the  Board  of  Harbor 
Commissioners  the  State,  we  do. 

Q.  Who  pays  you?    A.  The  State  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners. 

Q.  They  deliver  to  you  the  money;  they  pay  you?    A.  They  do. 

Q.  Where  do  they  get  the  moneyfrom  ?    A.  From  the  Harbor  Improvement  Fund. 

y.  It  is  State  money,  and  belongs  to  the  State?  A.  It  is  money  collected  by  the  Wharf- 
ingers. 

Q.  I  understand  that.  But  this  money,  whose  is  it?  It  is  not  Mr.  Irwin's,  or  Mr.  Wise's, 
or  Mr.  Paulsell's?    A.  Ko,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  State  money  ?    A.  It  is  paid  into  the  Improvement  Fund. 

Q.  It  is  State  money,  and  belongs  to  the  State?     A.  I  would  not  venture  to  say  so — no. 

y.  What  is  your  idea  of  it;  does  that  belong  to  the  Commissioners,  or  does  it  belong 
to  the  State?    A.  The  State  has  control  of  it. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  this  is  public  money  ?    A.  It  is  public  money. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  after  the  work  is  performed,  completed,  and  finished,  it  belongs 
to  the  State  as  public  property?  A.  It  is  under  the  control  of  the  State  Board  of  Harbor 
Commissioners. 

y.  Is  it  not  public  property,  belonging  to  the  State?     A.  It  may ;  yes,  sir. 

(4.  I  ask  you,  as  a  contracting  party,  and  as  a  business  man,  whether  you  will  not  swear 
that  it  is  public  property  and  belongs  to  the  State  and  nobody  else?  A".  I  cannot  express 
myself  any  better  than  by  saying  that  the  State  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners  is  one 
of  the  contracting  parties  and  we  are  the  other.  Kow,  if  you  say  the  State  Board  of  Har- 
bor Commissioners  is  the  State,  we  are  doing  the  work  for  the  State ;  they  are  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  State.  Our  contract  does  not  read,  nor  is  it  in  the  name  of  the  State  of 
California;  it  is  with  the  State  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners.  Now,  why  should  we 
get  the  opinion  from  that  that  this  work  is  done  for  the  State.  I  say,  no;  the  very  evi- 
dence of  the  contract  shows  it.  If  we  were  building  a  State  Capitol,  possibly  the  contract 
would  be  with  the  State  of  California. 

Q.  The  Legislature  passed  a  law,  appointing  Commissioners  to  build  the  Capitol,  and  the 
Legislature  appointed  a  Commission  to  build  the  State  University  at  Berkeley.  When 
they  built  the  Capitol  or  the  University  at  Berkeley,  did  the  contractors  build  it  simply 
for  the  Commissioners,  or  did  they  build  it  for  the  State  and  directly  for  the  benefit  of  the 
State,  and  with  the  State  moneys?  You  do  certain  work  under  a  contract  which  is  pub- 
lic work  for  the  State,  and  you  do  it  with  n\en  appointed  by  the  State  to  see  the  work 
done.  Now,  does  it  make  any  ditt'erence  whether  you  do  it  directly  with  the  State  or  with 
the  Commissioners? 

Mr.  Days:  I  think  you  said  that  the  eight-hour  law  is  inoperative,  from  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  penal  clause  in  it?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  stated  somewhat  to  that  effect. 

Q.  Now  supposing  that  you  and  I  had  a  transaction,  and  I  loaned  you  say  |200,  for 
which  I  take  your  note  to  be  paid  at  the  end  of  three  months,  would  you'  have  to  pay  me 
or  not?     A.  I  would,  unless  you  chose  to  extend  the  time. 

Q.  I  will  suppose  now  that  I  want  mv  money  immediately  and  you  have  the  money  and 
you  do  not  want  to  pay  me.  I  can  collect  that  money  by  law.  There  is  no  clause  in  the 
agreement,  is  there,  that  I  can  collect  it?  A.  No,  but  there  is  a  provision  in  the  Political 
Code  that  you  can  collect  it. 

Q.  Yes,  sir,  there  is  a  provision  in  the  Code  that  all  contracts  must  be  lived  up  to,  and  if 
they  are  not  lived  uj)  to  then  the  Courts  can  interfere.  Now  the  provision  in  the  eight- 
hour  law  simply  has  no  penal  clause.  Now  what  is  the  difference  between  the  provision 
of  the  eight-hour  law  in  your  contract  and  the  provision  that  would  be  in  the  note  that  I 
speak  of  that  you  would  owe  me?  Neither  of  them  have  any  i)enal  clause.  You  would 
expect,  in  other  words,  that  without  a  penal  clause  in  the  contract  to  pay  me  in  three 
months  time.    You  would  expect  to  pay  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(4.  Now  what  I  want  to  get  at  is,  what  is  the  difference  in  the  two  contracts  in  that 
respect  in  yotir  mind?  A.  In  my  mind  the  difference  would  be  this,  that  for  the  non- 
payment of  the  note  there  is  a  clause  in  the  law  which  provides  for  its  enforcement;  that 
is  to  .say,  for  the  enforcement  of  the  payment.    In  the  eight-hour  law,  as  I  understand  it, 
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although  1  really  never  read  it,  but  have  seen  it,  there  is  to  mj' knowledge  no  penal  clause 
attached. 

Me.  Enos  :  You  refer  to  this  contract.  I  have  looked  at  the  contract  and  the  contract 
does  not  justify  you  in  coming  to  any  conclusion  that  this  is  private  work  because  it  is 
signed  only  by  the  Harbor  Commissioners.  "  This  agreement  entered  into  the  twentieth 
day  of  February  between  you  and  the  State  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners,  and  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  California,  and  the  Mayor  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, by  authority  given  by  the  Legislature,"  they  are  made  the  contracting  parties  for 
the  State?  A.  I  never  considered  it  not  public  work  or  private  work,  but  I  say  it  is  work 
for  the  State  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners. 

y.  Is  it  any  more  work  for  the  Harbor  Commissioners  than  it  is  for  Governor  Stoneman 
and  Mayor  Bartlett?  A.  Well.  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Governor 
of  the  State  and  the  Mayor  of  San  Francisco  are  ex  otticio  Harbor  Commissioners. 

Q.  But  they  have  got  to  be  parties  to  the  letting  of  the  contract?  You  cannot  let  the 
contract  without  them?  A.  I  say  that  they  are  spoken  of  there  as  Harbor  Commis- 
sioners. 

Q.  The  law  is  that  they  must  sign,  must  be  parties.  "What  is  that  for  if  it  is  simply 
private  work?     A.  I  do  not  consider  it  as  private  work;  it  is  public  work. 

(4.  You  say  you  have  never  read  this  law?     A.  No,  sir. 

y.  It  reads:  '"Eight  hours' labor  constitutes  a  legal  day's  work  in  all  cases  where  the 
same  is  performed  under  the  authority  of  any  law  of  this  State.''  Don't  you  consider 
that  this  work  is  done  under  authority  of  the  law  of  this  State?     A.  Yes,  sir" 

y.  "  Or  under  direction  of,  or  control,  or  by  authority  of  any  officer  of  this  State  acting 
in  his  official  capacity."  Don't  you  think  this  work  is  done  under  that  section:  "or  under 
direction,  control,  or  by  authority  of  any  municipal  corporation  within  the  State,  or  by 
any  officer  thereof,  acting  as  such,  and  a  stipulation  that  that  effect  must  be  made  a  part 
of  all  contracts  to  which  the  State  or  any  municipal  corporation  therein  is  a  party."  I 
call  your  attention  to  that.  That  was  put  in  the  stipulation  on  which  you  made  your  bid. 
You  received  the  contract  because  you  were  the  lowest  bidder?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  that  clause  in  the  sp)ecitication,  and  that  clause  made  in  the  contract,  now  you 
say  of  your  own  volition,  without  consulting  the  State  authorities,  you  have  gone  on  hir- 
ing your  men  by  the  hour  and  working  them  ten  hours  a  day;  is  not  that  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

y.  You  did  not  hire  your  men  according  to  the  clause  in  the  contract,  which  says  that 
you  shall  not  work  them  but  eight  hours  a  day?    A.  No.  sir. 

y.  You  did  not  pay  them  for  eight  hours  a  day?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  hired  them  by  the  hour?     A.  We  did. 

Q.  And  paid  them  by  the  hour?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  asked  you  the  other  day  if  you  employed  any  Mongolians  on  this  labor  of  con- 
structing section  six  of  the  seawall?    A.  No,  sir;  we  do  not. 

Q.  Have  you  employed  any  Chinese  as  cooks?  A.  We  have  employed  Chinamen  as 
cooks  for  our  laborers  on  Sheep  Island. 

(4.  You  have  employed  Chinamen  as  cooks  for  your  men  whom  you  have  employed  in 
the  construction  of  section  six  of  the  seawall?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many?    A.  Two  or  three. 

Q.  W^hen,  and  where?     A.  On  Sheep  Island. 

y.  Is  that  where  you  get  the  material  out  for  the  construction?  A.  Part  of  the  mate- 
rial; yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  commence  the  contract?  A.  The  contract  was  entered  into  on  the 
sixth  day  of  January,  1885. 

Q.  Did  you  commence  work  then?    A.  We  commenced  work  in  February. 

y.  What  time  in  February?     A.  The  beginning  of  February. 

y.  Have  you  had  Chinamen  employed  as  cooks  from  the  commencement  of  this  con- 
tract up  to  the  present  time?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  portion  of  the  time  have  you  had  Chinamen  empk)yed  ?  A.  We  have  employed 
from  two  to  three  Chinamen  from  the  commencement  of  this  work  until  about  four  weeks 
ago — at  Sheep  Island. 

Q.  As  cooks?    A.  As  cooks. 

14.  Have  you  ever  employed  any  as  laborers  in  or  about  getting  out  that  material,  or 
anything  of  that  kind?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now  are  there  any  in  your  employ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Up  to  what  time  did  you  keep  those  men  as  cooks?  A.  Approximately  till  about  the 
end  of  July.  Will  you  let  "me  make  just  one  correction  in  a  statement  I  made  to  an  inter- 
rogator? It  was  stated  here  that  I  was  questioned  at  the  last  investigation  as  to  whether 
we  ever  had  any  Chinamen  in  or  about  the  work.  I  would  say  this  question  was  never 
put  to  me,  but  the  question  put  to  me  was  :  "Are  you  employing  Chinamen  in  or  about 
this  work  ?  " 

Q.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  contract  to  build  section  six  of  the  seawall?  A.  Our  bid 
is  $122,000,  in  round  ligures. 

EMA>-rEL  Joseph. 

Called  and  sworn. 

Mr.  Enos;  Where  do  you  live?    Answer — I  live  on  Battery  Street. 

Q.  In  San  Francisco?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

(^.  What  is  your  age?    A.  Twenty-nine. 

Q.  What  is  your  business?    A.  Foreman. 

<4.  Foreman  of  what?    A.  Foreman  for  myself,  at  present. 
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Q.  What  are  you  doing?  A.  I  have  a  sub-contract  from  the  San  Francisco  Bridge 
Company. 

Q.  What  doing?    A.  Laying  down  the  facing  on  the  seawall. 

(i-  On  what  work?     A.  Section  six  of  the  seawall. 

y.  You  have  a  sub-contract  to  do  certain  work  on  section  six  of  the  seawall,  being  con- 
structed now  by  Mr.  Mertens  &  Co.?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(i.  How  long  have  you  had  that  contract?  A.  I  think  I  commenced  last  Saturday 
week. 

Q.  You  testified  the  other  day  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(i.  Were  you  ever  foreman  for  this  bridge  company?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

y.  On  section  six  of  the  seawall?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(i.  What  were  your  duties  as  foreman  ?  A.  I  worked  for  them  on  Second  Street,  filling 
up  Second  Street. 

Q.  Your  duiy  as  foreman  was  to  hire  and  employ  men,  and  oversee  them?  A.  To 
oversee  them,  and  employ  and  discharge  them. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Mertens,  one  of  the  contractors,  ever  tell  you  not  to  employ  anj'  men  with- 
out they  boarded  at  certain  places?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  that  man  so  [pointing  to  Leon  Gruen]  ?    A.  I  told  him  so. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  a  lie?  A.  I  did  at  the  time.  I  did  not  want  to  hurt  the  man's 
feelings. 

(i..  What  induced  you  to  lie  ?    A.  I  don't  know. 

<.^.  You  went  deliberately  down  and  stated  to  this  man,  who  was  in  your  employ  on 
section  six  of  the  seawall,  that  he  had  to  board  at  a  certain  place;  that  Mr.  Mertens,  one 
of  the  contractors,  told  you  that  you  must  discharge  him  without  he  boarded  at  a  certain 
place?  A.  I  did  not  exactly  say  that  Mr.  Mertens  told  me.  I  said  he  had  to  go  down 
there  and  board,  or  I  would  let  him  go.    1  did  not  bring  Mr.  Mertens'  name  in  at  all. 

Q.  You  say  that  Mr.  Mertens  never  gave  you  such  instructions?  A.  He  never  gave 
me  such  instructions,  as  I  said  before;  but  whatever  men  I  employed  to  send  down  to 
Mr.  Kerwin's. 

Q.  What  else  did  he  say?    A.  That  is  all  he  said  to  me. 

Q.  You  never  were  told  by  Mertens  not  to  employ  men  without  they  would  board 
there?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  Mertens  never  told  you  to  discharge  men  without  they  boarded  there?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  You  said  you  lied  ?    A.  I  did  not  saj^  that  Mertens  told  me  anything  about  it. 

(4,.  I  asked  you  the  question  directly  ?  A.  I  discharged  him.  I  told  him  I  could  not 
keep  a  man  unless  he  boarded  at  Kerwin's.    That  is  the  words  I  told  him. 

y.  Now,  what  did  Mr.  Mertens  tell  you  about  the  men  boarding  at  Mr.  Kerwin's?  A. 
That  is  what  he  told  me. 

(4.  What  did  he  tell  you?  A.  He  told  me  whatever  men  I  would  hire,  if  I  would  hire 
any  men,  to  send  them  down  to  Mr.  Kerwin's. 

y.  Did  you  discharge  that  man  [Gruen]?    A.  I  did. 

(i-  Why  did  vou  hire  him  over  again  ?  A.  I  thought  he  was  big  and  strong,  and  could 
handle  the  rock  better  than  any  one  else;  I  did  not  want  too  small  a  man. 

Q.  Why  did  you  discharge  him  before?  A.  It  is  different  work.  A  small  man  can  do 
more  work  in  diflferent  things  than  a  man  that  has  no  experience  on  the  work.  He  can't 
do  it. 

y.  Did  you  tell  this  man  after  you  got  j'our  sub-contract  that  your  men  could  board 
where  they  pleased?  A.  When  I  got  the  sub-contract  I  told  thein  to  board  where  thej- 
wished. 

Q.  You  still  retain  your  position  under  Mertens'  company  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  sir,  when  you  came  into  this  office  to  make  complaint  against  the  bridge  com- 
pany   A.  [interrupting] — I  did  not  make  complaint  against  the  bridge  company. 

l^.  You  came  in  with  this  man  Gruen?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(^.  To  make  a  complaint  to  me,  as  Commissioner,  of  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
constructing  section  six  of  the  seawall?  A.  I  did  not  make  anj'  complaint  against  the 
company. 

Q.  What  did  you  come  into  my  office  for?  A.  I  came  in  with  that  man,  as  he  can  state 
now,  about  boarding  all  the  men  at  one  house.  That  I  know  nothing  about,  how  it  is 
done  or  how  it  is  not  done. 

(i.  Did  not  you  give  me  a  list  of  witnesses?    A.  I  gave  you  no  list  of  witnesses. 

Q.  Did  not  you  ask  me  to  commence  this  investigation  in  relation  to  section  six  of  the 
seawall  ?     A.  In  one  matter — the  boarding  of  all  the  men  at  one  place. 

l^.  Are  you  not  one  of  the  men  that  instituted  this  inquiry?  A.  No;  I  don't  see  that  I 
had  anything  to  do  with  it. 

(i.  Did  not  you  come  into  my  office  under  an  assumed  name,  and  I  was  introduced  to 
you  as  a  man  by  the  name  of  Howard?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  do  that?  A.  I  don't  know.  I  did  not  want  to,  but  he  asked  me  to 
come  up  here  as  a  friend  [meaning  Gruen].  I  did  not  want  to  let  any  one  know  that  I 
was  ut)  here. 

(^l.  Why  ilid  you  wish  to  conceal  your  true  name?  A.  I  did  not  want  to  have  it  known 
tliat  I  was  in  any  transaction  at  all;  I  was  not  against  the  bridge  company ;  I  was  against 
boarding  ail  the  men  at  one  house. 

Q.  Didn't  vou  come  in  here  to  consult  in  relation  to  whether  the  Attornev-General's 
2725 
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opinion  would  not  give  its  authority  to  go  on  in  relation  to  section  six,  to  continue  our 
investigation  as  to  section  six  of  the  seawall  ?  A.  I  spoke  of  finding  out  the  reason  why 
the  men  all  boarded  at  one  house. 

Q.  You  have  relinquished  your  interest  to  make  an  investigation  in  relation  to  this  sea- 
wall matter?     A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Have  you  talked  with  the  contracting  parties  since  this  investigation  commenced? 
A.  Not  aboi;t  the  matter;  I  have  spoken  to  them. 

Q.  Who  did  you  get  your  contract  of?    A.  I  got  it  from  Mr.  Mertens. 

Q.  Directly?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  get  that?    A.  About  three  weeks  ago. 

y.  Since  this  investigation  started?    A.  No,  sir;  long  before  that;  six  days  before  that. 

Q.  You  say  that  Mr.  Mertens  has  not  conversed  with  you  in  relation  to  your  testimony 
about  this  investigation?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never  has  spoken  a  word  to  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

y.  Has  anybody  else?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  talked  with  anybody  else  about  this  investigation?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Not  a  word  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  told  anybody  that  if  you  did  not  back  out  of  this  thing  you  would  lose 
your  position  ?    A.  I  did  not  say,  back  out  of  it. 

Q.  That  you  would  lose  your  i^osition  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  afraid  I  would  lose  my  posi- 
tion coming  up  here. 

Q.  And  is  that  the  reason  why  you  have  backed  out  of  this  proceeding?  A.  No,  sir; 
I  have  not  backed  out  of  it. 

Q.  The  day  after  you  had  your  last  examination,  did  you  have  any  conversation  with 
this  man  [Gruen]  about  being  discharged?  A.  I  believe  I  told  him  the  next  day,  or  that 
morning,  he  would  be  discharged.  1  have  been  telling  the  boys  all  along  in  their  work 
that  they  would  have  to  be  discharged. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  that  he  would  be  discharged  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him,  no,  to  go  to  work?    A.  I  said  to  go  to  work. 

y.  Did  he  go  to  work?    A.  He  went  to  work. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Mertens  go  down  there  that  day,  between  five  and  six  o'clock  that  after- 
noon ?    A.  He  was  down  there. 

Q.  Did  he  have  a  private  conversation  with  you  ?  A.  He  took  me  on  one  side  as  soon — 
as  he  always  has  done,  to  talk  to  me. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  the  boys  about  six  o'clock,  "  Come,  let's  go  home  ?  "    A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you,  after  you  got  your  supper,  tell  this  man  [Gruen]  that  "  You  are  discharged ; 
1  do  not  want  you  any  longer?"  A.  I  told  them  they  could  not  do  my  work,  and  I  had 
discharged  them. 

Q.  You  told  him  in  the  morning  to  go  to  work  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  worked  all  that  day  ?    A.  Not  a  full  day. 

Q.  Well,  he  worked  ?     A.  Certainly. 

ii.  Mr.  Mertens  came  down  ?    A.  I  saw  him  down  there. 

y.  He  took  you  on  one  side  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

y.  And  had  a  private  talk  with  you  ?  A.  He  always  has  when  he  wants  to  tell  me  any- 
thing on  business. 

Q.  He  did  that  day  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  the  boys  at  six  o'clock  to  go  home?    A.  Yes,  sir;  to  go  to  supper. 

(4.  After  supper,  did  you  tell  these  men  not  to  work  any  more?  A.  They  could  not  do 
my  work,  and  I  told  them  I  had  to  discharge  them. 

Q.  Between  what  hours  of  that  memorable  day  did  you  discover  they  could  not  do  your 
work?    A.  I  found  it  out  the  day  before  and  the  day  before  that. 

Q.  If  you  found  out  he  [Gruen]  was  not  your  man,  why  did  you  set  him  to  work  that 
morning?    A.  I  always  give  a  man  a  trial. 

Q.  Had  you  changed  your  work?    A.  It  was  not  going  fast  enough. 

Q.  How  many  men  did  you  discharge?    A.  Two. 

Q.  These  two  that  are  here,  Gruen  and  De Young?    A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Did  you  discharge  these  men  because  they  could  not  do  your  work?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  not  changed  your  manner  of  doing  work?  A.  I  wanted  my  work  done 
faster. 

Q.  How  long  had  this  young  man  been  at  work  for  you  ?  A.  I  think  about  three  weeks. 
The  work  he  was  doing  is  different  work,  and  needs  different  ideas. 

Q.  They  were  sober  men?    A.  Yes,  sir.    I  never  saw  anything  the  matter  with  them. 

y.  Good,  qviiet,  peaceable  young  men?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hire  anybody  in  their  places?    A.  I  hired  three  men. 

Q.  Where  did  these  men  board  when  you  discharged  them  ?    A.  With  George  Kneese. 

y.  Where  did  the  men  go  to  board  whom  you  hired  ?  A.  I  don't  know ;  they  were  mar- 
ried men. 

Q.  Did  you  say  to  this  man  [Gruen  ] :  "I  am  sorry,  but  I  will  have  to  discharge  you ; 
you  are  a  handy  man,  and  if  I  can  do  anything  for  you,  as  I  have  considerable  influence, 
I  will  do  it."  A.  I  told  him  he  was  a  good  worker,  but  he  was  not  able  to  do  my  work ; 
that  is  what  I  stated ;  and  anything  else  I  could  do  for  him  anywhere  else,  I  would  do  it, 
the  same  as  I  would  do  for  any  other  man. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  that  you  had  a  family  and  two  children,  and  your  living  depended 
upon  it?  A.  I  do  not  su]3pose  I  told  him  I  had  a  family  and  two  children,  but  they  all 
knew  it  in  the  house,  that  I  have. 
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Q.  Did  you  tell  this  man  [Gnien]  that  you  knew  more  about  the  racket  than  anybody 
else,  and  you  expected  to  lose  your  place,  but  you  did  not  care  anything  about  it;  but  you 
were  coming  up  here  to  testify  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

y.  Did  you  ask  this  man  to  come  up  here  and  testify?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  give  the  names  of  these  two  men  who  were  in  here  that  day?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  give  me  names  to  subpcena  and  I  subpcenaed  them  on  the  first  examination 
of  section  six  of  the  seawall?    A.  I  came  up,  but  I  did  not  mention  names. 

Q.  What  did  j'ou  do?    A.  I  kind  of  forget  now. 

(4.  What  did  you  come  up  here  for?    A.  I  came  up  here  with  George. 

44.  What  did  you  come  up  for?  A.  1  came  up  about  the  men  all  stopping  at  one  house. 
I  came  up  with  him,  George. 

y.  Didn't  you  tell  me  that  if  I  would  go  on  with  this  investigation,  and  to  issue  certain 
subpcenas  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  it  was  a  condition  for  men  to  work  on  the  sea- 
wall that  they  must  board  at  Mr.  Kerwin's  house,  and  didn't  you  give  me  a  list  of  names 
in  connection  with  this  matter  to  prove  that?  A.  I  told  you  that  all  the  men  that  were 
employed  there  were  boarding  at  Kerwin's. 

Q.  Why  dont  you  answer  my  question?  Didn't  you  tell  me  that  you  came  here  for 
that  purpose?    A.  I  spoke  of  all  the  men  boarding  at  one  house;  yes,  sir. 

(i.  And  that  you  would  bring  me  more  names  ?  A.  Yes,  sir,  in  regard  to  their  stopping 
at  that  house. 

Q.  What  interest  had  you  that  the  men  should  not  board  at  one  place  ?  A.  I  had  nothing 
against  Kerwin. 

(i.  What  interest  had  you,  then,  against  their  boarding  at  Kerwin's  house?  A.  I  had  a 
reason  in  it;  the  men  there  were  always  drunk  and  one  thing  and  another,  and  never 
saving  a  cent,  and  another  thing,  a  man  should  go  and  board  wherever  he  likes. 

y.  That  is  what  brought  you  up  here  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  told  me  that  was  the  reason  why  you  came  to  my  office,  that  no  man  could  get 
work  without  agreeing  to  board  at  Kerwin's?     A.  Yes,  sir,  I  believe  that  is  it. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  me  the  truth?     A.  Yes,  sir;  just  as  I  am  speaking  now. 

Q.  Well,  sir,  will  you  testify  now  that  no  man  can  go  to  work  on  the  seawall  without  he 
boards  at  Kerwin's  house?     A.  I  do  not  know  about  getting  work. 

Q.  Didn't  you  tell  me  that?    A.  I  believe  I  did. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  to  it  now?     A.  No,  sir. 

C^.  Why  then  did  you  make  such  a  representation?  A.  Because  I  thought  that  was  the 
reason. 

Q.  Do  you  think  so  now?    A.  I  do  not. 

y.  You  have  changed  your  mind?  A.  I  kind  of  changed  mj'  mind,  but  the  men  were 
all  boarding  there  as  I  stated. 

(4.  Do  you  think  now  the  men  are  not  obliged  to  board  there?    A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  That  they  are  not  obliged  to  board  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  they  can  board  anywhere  else?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  think  so  when  you  made  the  complaint?    A.  I  did  not. 

il-  Why  this  radical  change?     A.  There  is  no  change  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Galland  when  he  came  down  to  subpoena?    A.  I  did  not,  sir. 

Q.  Did  not  you  go  in  under  the  seawall?     A.  I  did  go  under  the  seawall. 

y.  Do  you  testify  that  you  did  not  see  Mr.  Galland  when  he  was  trying  to  find  you?  A. 
I  did  not  notice  him;  I  went  down  there  to  measure  off  my  wall. 

(I.  And  didn't  you  tell  this  man  Gruen,  that  if  Mr.  Galland  did  come  around,  to  say  you 
were  gone  into  tfie  country  ?  A.  Yes,  sir,  I  did  for  a  joke.  They  were  talking  and  laugh- 
ing in  the  house,  and  I  said,  •'!  will  go  in  the  country,"  just  for  a  joke. 

John  Bueke. 

Called  and  sworn. 

Mr.  Enos:  Where  do  you  reside?    Answer — 550  Mission  Street. 

Q.  What  is  your  business?    A.  Laborer. 

ii.  Have  you  been  employed  on  section  six  of  the  seawall  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  employed  you?    A.  Mr.  Gray. 

Q.  As  a  laborer?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(4.  Mr.  Gray  is  foreman,  who  employed  the  men  in  the  construction  of  section  six  of  the 
seawall?    A." Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  arrangement  did  you  make  with  Mr.  Gray  to  work  on  section  six  of  the  sea- 
wall?   A.  I  worked  ten  hours  a  day  for  $1  75. 

y.  He  hired  you  by  the  day  ?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  understood  it  by  the  day. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  work  for  him?     A.  'Three  weeks. 

1^.  What  was  said  to  vou  about  your  going  to  work?  A.  When  I  was  working  there  I 
was  to  go  and  board  at  l^erwin's. 

Q.  When  you  were  hired  what  was  said?    A.  Nothing  was  said. 

y.  When  you  went  to  work  where  did  you  board?  A.  1  boarded  at  home  with  my 
family. 

Q.  Are  you  a  married  man?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(I.  How  long  have  j'OU  been  working  there?  A.  I  was  working  three  weeks  when  I  was 
toM  to  go  and  board  at  Kerwin's  or  quit. 

Q.  Who  told  you  to  go  and  board  at  Kerwin's?  A.  Mr.  Gray.  He  asked  me  where  I 
was  boarding,  and  I  told  him  with  my  family;  and  he  said,  "  You  must  go  and  board  at 
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Kerwin's  or  quit  the  job."  I  worked  three  days  after  that,  and  sooner  than  go  and  board 
at  Kerwm's  I  quit. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  talk  with  the  contractors  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

y.  Is  that  all  you  know  about  it  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  present  when  Mr.  Gray  testified?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  were  you  paid?  A.  1  got  my  time;  it  was  cashed  in  the  office.  He  said  he 
would  make  an  exception  in  my  case  and  pay  me  off;  generally  they  would  not  pay  until 
the  fifteenth  of  the  month. 

Me.  Days:  Are  you  certain  that  Mr.  Gray  said  nothing  about  being  employed  by  the 
hour?    A.  I  could  not  say  anything  about  that. 

Michael  Delaney. 

Called  and  sworn. 

Me.  Enos  :  Where  do  you  live  ?    Answer— No.  28  Alta  Street. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ?    A.  Laborer. 

Q.  Have  yoii  been  employed  on  section  six  of  the  seawall  as  a  laborer  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

y.  How  long?     A.  Twenty-one  and  a  half  days. 

Q.  Who  employed  you?  A.  Mr.  Gray;  I  would  not  get  the  job  only  through  influence 
for  me. 

Q.  What  was  the  bargain  that  Mr.  Gray  made  with  vou?  A.  To  work  ten  hours  a  day 
for  $1  75. 

Q.  Are  you  married  ?    A.  Married  man. 

Q.  Wliere  did  you  board  ?    A.  At  home. 

y.  Was  there  anything  said  about  board  ?  A.  Gray  went  along  the  line  and  told  all  the 
hands  that  if  they  did  not  go  to  board  at  Kerwin's  they  could  not  work.  One  young  man 
refused  to  go  to  board  at  Kerwin's,  and  he  gave  him  his  time  right  away. 

y.  Do  you  know  anything  else?  A.  Mv  health  was  not  good,  and  that  put  me  back  for 
a  few  days,  and  when  I  got  better  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Gray,  and  I  said,  "  1  am  all  right;  I  am 
a  man  of  family ; "  and  he  said,  "  I  can't  give  you  any  work ;  I  am  full-handed ; "  but  he  said 
to  another  mail,  when  I  took  my  time,  that  I  would  never  work  a  day  for  that  firm  again. 

Joseph  O'Malley. 

Called  and  sworn. 

Me.  Enos:  Where  do  you  reside?    Answer— Sansome  Street. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ?    A.  Laborer. 

y.  Have  you  worked  on  section  six  of  the  seawall?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  work?    A.  From  the  first  beginning  of  it  up  to  last  Friday  afternoon. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  worked  there?  A.  From  the  seventh  of  June  until  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  August. 

Q.  Have  you  been  discharged?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  discharged  you?     A.  Mr.  Gray. 

y.  Do  you  know  why  he  discharged  you  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  ?    A.  I  neglected  my  duty. 

(i.  Then  you  were  discharged  for  a  good  cause?  A.  In  the  first  place,  the  way  I  got 
discharged,  I  went  into  the  bay  to  save  a  man's  horse.  The  man's  horse  was  drowning; 
it  got  scared  at  the  cars,  and  "l  was  on  the  car  with  Mr.  Gray.  I  got  wet,  so  the  man  I 
saved  the  horse  for  took  me  into  a  place  up  on  Battery  Street,  and  we  got  a  few  drinks 
of  whisky,  and  when  I  went  to  work  the  whisky  affected  nie,  and  of  course  I  did  not  do 
my  work. 

Q.  Who  hired  vou  to  work  ?    A.  Mr.  Gray. 

Q.  What  was  the  bargain  ?    A.  To  work  for  $1  75  a  day. 

Q.  He  hired  you  by  the  day?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Anvthing"said  about  tlie  hours  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

(4.  And  you  received  from  that  time  |1  75?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  working  ten  hours  a  day?  A.  Yes,  sir;  we  commenced  to  work  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  worked  until  six  at  night. 

Q.  He  told  you  what  would  be  the  time?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

y.  Do  you  work  there  now?    A.  No,  sir;  I  was  discharged  on  Saturday  morning. 

y.  Have  you  gone  back  to  work  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  "you  not  working  there  yesterday?  A.  No,  sir;  I  am  working  for  another 
firm. 

Q.  You  are  working  on  section  six  of  the  seawall?    A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  for  another  man. 

y.  A  sub-contractor?     A.  Yes,  sir;  Mr.  Cummings. 

(.i.  Was  anything  said  where  you  should  board  when  lie  hired  you  ?  A.  "When  I  was 
first  set  to  work,  no;  he  never  asked  me  where  I  was  boarding. 

Q.  Anything  said  at  any  time  about  where  you  should  board?  A.  He  came  along  and 
told  me,  and  all  the  rest  of  them,  that  we  would  have  to  go  and  board  at  Kerwin's,  along 
with  the  rest  of  the  men,  and  he  said  he  had  got  orders  to  that  effect. 

Q.  Mr.  Gray  said  he  had  orders  to  that  effect,  that  the  men  that  worked  there  should 
do  what?    A.  Board  at  Kerwin's. 

Q.  Did  vovi  go  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

(4.  Did  you  work?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did  not  have  to  go.  I  went  and  spoke  to  Mr.  Mertens, 
and  asked  him  if  he  would  allow  me  to  stay  where  I  was.    He  told  me  if  he  would  grant 
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me  that  favor  they  would  all  be  after  him,  so  he  said  he  would  not  have  anything  to  do 
with  it.    He  told  me  I  must  go  and  see  Mr.  Gray. 

Q.  How  long  ago  that  Mr.  Gray  told  you  that  you  must  go  to  Kerwin's  to  board?  A. 
On  the  fourteenth  of  June. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  go?    A.  No,  sir. 

(4.  And  you  kept  at  work?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  have  you  been  discharged  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  are  now  working  for  a  sub-contractor?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  Gray,  or  any  our  in  connection  with  the  construction  of  the  seawall, 
tell  anv  of  the  men  where  to  go  to  board  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  hear?  A.  Mr.  Mertens  told  me  himself.  I  told  him  a  lie  at  that  time. 
I  told  him  I  wa"s  living  with  my  aunt;  that  I  was  boarding  in  my  aunt's  house. 

Q.  What  did  you  tell  him  that  lie  for?  A.  I  thought  he  might  favor  me,  and  let  me 
stay  where  I  was  by  saying  that. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  that  Mr.  Mertens  came  to  you  and  told  you  that  he  would  not  grant 
any  favors,  and  that  you  would-  have  to  board  at  a  certain  place?  A.  He  told  me  that  I 
would  have  to  go  and  see  Mr.  Gray. 

Q.  And  then  you  told  him  a  lie,  and  said  you  were  boarding  with  your  aunt?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  thought  that  would  mollify  Mr.  Gray's  determination  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  finally  he  said  he  would  not  interfere  with  you  ?  Did  he  specify  any  particular 
place  where  he  wanted  you  to  board?     A.  No;  he  did  not. 

Q.  Did  he  say  all  the  men  that  worked  on  that  section,  six,  of  the  seawall  would  have 
to  board  at  a  certain  place?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Mertens  told  you  ?    A.  Yes,  sir ;  at  that  time. 

Q.  When  was  that?  A.  I  could  not  exactly  tell  the  date.  It  was  some  day  after  Mr. 
Gray  told  us;  I  believe  it  was  on  the  twelfth  or  the  fovirteenth  of  June. 

Q.  The  question  is,  did  Mr.  Mertens  ever  tell  you?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  the  only  man 
that  spoke  to  Mr.  Mertens. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Mertens  told  you  that  all  the  men  that  worked  on  section  six  of  the  seawall 
must  board  at  a  certain  place?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  mention  the  place?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

(4.  State  what  he  said?  A.  1  said  that  Mr.  Gray  told  us  we  would  have  to  go  there  on 
Monday  morning,  and  I  asked  permission  of  Mr.  Mertens. 

Q.  In  the  first  place  Mr.  Gray  told  you  that  you  would  have  to  board  at  a  certain  place 
on  Monday  morning  ?    A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Where  was  that  place  ?    A.  Mr.  Kerwin's. 

Q.  And  you  went  to  see  Mr.  Mertens?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Mertens  say  ?  A.  At  first  he  said  he  did  not  want  to  talk  with  me,  and 
to  talk  to  Mr.  Gray,  and  I  went  away,  and  I  worked  that  day.  I  put  up  the  tools,  and 
Mr.  Mertens  was  on  the  wharf  that  afternoon,  and  he  came  up  to  me  and  said:  "Ain't 
you  the  man  that  spoke  to  me  about  this  boarding?  "  And  I  said:  "Yes,  sir."  "Well," 
he  said,  "what  do  you  want?"  "Well,"  I  said,  "I  am  boarding  with  my  aunt  and  I 
would  like  to  stay  there ;  she  is  a  poor  woman ;"  and  I  said  I  didn't  see  why  I  should  be  com- 
pelled to  go  to  another  house,  and  rather  than  do  that  I  would  just  as  leave  get  my  time." 
He  said:  "  If  I  grant  you  this  favor  I  would  have  to  do  it  to  all  the  rest."  "Well,"  I  said, 
"  I  don't  want  any  favor;  I  would  just  as  soon  get  my  time,  anyway." 

Q.  And  he  said  that  you  go  and  see  Mr.  Gray  ?  A.  He  told  me  to  go  and  see  Mr.  Gray 
about  it. 

John  D.  Young. 

Called  and  sworn. 

Mr.  Enos  :  Where  do  you  live  ?    Answer — In  this  city. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  here?    A.  Three  or  four  months. 

(i-  A  single  man?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(4.  What  is  your  age?     A.  Twenty-one. 

Q.  Did  you  work  on  section  six  of  the  seawall  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  When  ?    A.  I  was  working  there  last  week. 

Q.  When  did  you  commence  to  work?  A.  I  commenced  to  work  about  five  or  six  weeks 
ago. 

(I.  How  long  did  you  work?    A.  1  worked  off  and  on  about  three  weeks. 

(4.  Who  did  you  make  the  contract  with  ?    A.  I  worked  for  Mr.  Joseph. 

Q.  Who  hired  you  to  work  there?    A.  Mr.  Joseph. 

Q.  What  were  the  conditions  on  which  you  went  to  work?    A.  20  cents  an  hour. 

ii.  How  many  hours  did  you  work  a  day?    A.  Sometimes  five  and  sometimes  more. 

Q.  What  was  the  branch  of  business  you  were  employed  in  ?  A.  Leveling  rocks  at  low 
tide. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  ip  relation  to  your  boarding  at  any  place?  A.  I  got  dis- 
charged on  account  I  did  not  want  to  go  to  board  at  Kerwin's. 

(,4.  Who  discharged  you?     A.  Mr.  Joseph. 

(4.  What  did  he  tell  you?  A.  He  said  Mr.  Mertens  told  him  he  had  to  discharge  us 
unless  we  would  board  at  Kerwin's. 

Q.  Did  you  refuse  to  board  at  Kerwin's?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  discharged  on  that  account?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Joseph?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Joseph  is  a  sub-contractor?    A.  Under  Mr.  Mertens. 
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(j.  Any  relation  to  the  contracts  ?    A.  He  was  foreman  at  that  time. 

y.  I  thought  Mr.  Gray  was  foreman?    A.  No,  he  was  foreman  leveling  off  the  rock. 

ii.  Joseph  was  foreman  of  that  branch  of  the  work,  leveling  off  the  rocks?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

t^.  At  that  time,  he  told  you  that  if  you  did  not  board  at  Kerwin's  you  could  not 
work  there  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(^.  And  you  refused  to  board  there?    A.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  got  discharged. 

y.  When  were  j'ou  discharged?    A.  Three  or  four  weeks  ago. 

Q.  Have  you  been  to  work  there  since?  A.  Yes,  sir;  when  he  got  the  sub-contract  he 
hired  me  over  again,  and  I  got  discharged  just  a  week  ago. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  work  for  him  after  he  hired  you  on  the  sub-contract?  A.  I 
worked  about  four  or  five  days. 

Q.  Under  those  last  arrangements?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

y.  You  were  testifying  here  last  week?  A.  Yes,  sir.  We  went  to  work  in  the  morning, 
and  about  one  o'clock  I  came  up  here,  and  in  the  afternoon  we  went  to  work  again  until 
sLx  in  the  afternoon.  Mr.  Mertens  was  around  there  and  called  Joe  on  one  side,  and  after 
that  we  quit  work  and  went  to  supper,  and  he  told  us  we  were  discharged  because  we 
could  not  do  his  work. 

Q.  That  was  last  week?    A.  Just  a  week  ago  on  the  twenty-fifth. 

Leo  Geuen. 

Called  and  sworn. 

Me.  Enos:  What  is  your  age?    Answer— Twenty-seven. 

Q.  Single  man  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Live  in  this  city?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

y.  How  long?    A.  About  three  years. 

<4.  Did  you  work  on  section  six  of  the  seawall?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

y..As  a  day  laborer^    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(4.  Who  hired  vou?    A.  Mr.  Joseph. 

Q.  The  first  time?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  examined  you  the  other  day.  Have  j'ou  any  additional  testimony  to  offer  before 
me?    A.  No,  sir.    That  is  all  I  know;  I  swear  to  everything  I  said. 

Q.  Were  you  discharged  at  that  time?    A.  Yes,  sir;  just  after  that  examination. 

c^.  After  you  came  up  here  you  were  discharged?    A.  I  worked  until  that  night. 

(4.  Was  anything  said  to  j'ou  why  you  were  discharged?  A.  I  asked  him  in  the  after- 
noon before  t  went  to  work;  when  I  came  back,  I  said,  "Joe,  1  don't  think  there  is  any 
need  for  me  to  go  to  work  down  there  any  more,  you  will  let  us  out  anyhow."  I  said,  "1 
bet  you  anything  you  will  let  us  out  by  night."  He  said,  "  You  can  go  to  work,"  and  I 
said,  "All  right;"  and  I  went  to  work,  and  about  six  o'clock,  or  a  little  after,  Mr.  Mertens 
came  around,  and  I  saw  him  talking  to  Mr.  Gray  for  a  little  whUe,  and  then  he  came  and 
called  Joe.  He  called  him  out  from  the  wharf,  and  they  went  about  twenty-five  yards 
from  the  place,  and  when  he  came  back  he  said,  "  Well,  boys,  let's  go  home ; "  and  we  took 
our  barrows  and  went  out,  and  sat  at  the  supper  table,  and  he  said,  "  Well,  boys,  I  have 
got  no  more  work  for  you."  I  said,  "  Why  ?  "  Then  he  laughed  and  he  said,  "  You  fellows 
can't  do  my  work."  He  could  not  tell  us  he  was  compelled  to  discharge  us.  He  said 
afterwards,  "  Leo,  I  am  sorrv  1  have  to  discharge  you ;  you  are  a  handy  man ; "  and  he 
said,  "  You  know  how  it  is;  1  have  two  children  anil  a  wife,  but  I  have  a' lot  of  influence 
down  town,  and  if  I  can  do  anj'thing  for  you,  I  will  try  and  do  it.  If  you  only  knew  how 
to  boil  acids,  I  could  get  you  a  job  in  the  powder  factory." 

Q.  Did  he  ever  find  fault  with  you  for  not  doing  his  work?  A.  No,  sir  ;  I  am  certain  1 
can  do  any  kind  of  work;  before  that  he  used  to  pass  my  house  every  day  and  get  me  out 
to  work.  "Now,  he  is  living  in  the  house,  and  there  are  a  lot  of  idle  men,  and  he  can  go 
around  to  Kerwin's  looking  for  men,  and  he  can  come  up  to  the  house  and  get  them  every 
day,  so  I  must  be  able  to  do  his  work. 

Q.  Have  you  received  your  pay  ?  A.  Between  that  time  and  I  got  discharged  the  first, 
there  was  ;  Joe  came  to  us  and  wanted  more  men,  he  says,  "  I  have  the  other  job  now," 
and  he  went  down  to  Second  Street  Wharf,  and  Mr.  Mertens  took  this  job  off  Joe,  and  gave 
it  to  a  sub-contractor ;  the  sub-contractor  works  for  the  company,  but  he  did  not  tell  me 
where  we  were  going  to  get  paid,  or  anything. 

Q.  They  paid  you  bj'  the  middle  of  the  month  ?  A.  So  I  heard ;  so  the  men  told  me  in 
the  office  here. 

James  Kerwin. 

Called  and  sworn. 

Mr.  Exos:  You  have  heard  the  testimony  here  to-day  by  thewitnesses,  in  relation  to  the 
men  employed  on  the  seawall  being  compelled  to  board  at  your  house  ?    Answer— Yes,  sir. 

y.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  any  such  thing  being  done  bj'  anybody  connected  with 
the  construction  of  section  six  of  the  seawall?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  construction  of  section  five  of  the  seawall,  as  well  as  the  construction  of  section 
six;  whether  you  have  any  knowledge  of  anybody  being  compelled  to  go  to  your  house  as 
a  condition  for  obtaining  work  on  that  section  of  the  seawall?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  no  such  arrangement  that  j'ou  ever  knew  of  being  entered  into  ?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Mr.  Days:  Did  Mr.  Hackett,  or  any  of  the  gentlemen  under  him,  make  any  arrangement 
with  you  to  go  security  for  the  board  of  men  working  there  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  firm,  or  anybody  connected  with  them,  making  any  commissions 
on  the  men  that  boarded  there,  by  getting  men  to  board  at  your  house  ?    A.  No,  sir ;  not 
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so  much  as  a  cigar.    There  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Barry  who  said  he  did,  but  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  it. 

Further  hearing  adjourned. 

September  11,  1885. 

JoHX  Brown. 

Called  and  sworn. 

Mr.  Enos:  What  is  your  name?    Answer— John  Brown. 

Q.  "Where  do  you  live?    A.  36  Clay  Street,  San  Francisco. 

y.  How  long  have  you  lived  here?'    A.  I  came  here  the  tenth  of  December,  1884. 

Q.  You  have  lived  here  since  the  tenth  of  December,  1884  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

*^.  Are  you  a  citizen  of  the  United  States?  A.  No.  I  have  my  first  papers;  I  am  three 
years  and  four  months  in  the  United  States. 

i^.  What  is  your  occupation?     A.  Laborer. 

(^.  Were  you  employed  on  section  six  of  the  seawall  ?  A.  I  don't  know  whether  it  is 
section  six  ;"  I  know  I  was  employed  on  Sheep  Island  by  McMullen. 

ii.  For  work  on  the  seawall  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

y.  What  kind  of  work  did  you  do  on  the  seawall?  A.  I  was  laboring,  pick  and  shovel- 
ing, using  wheelbarrow  and  rolling  rocks  down,  and  sometimes  putting  it  in  the  skips  to 
carry  it  to  the  scows. 

Q.  Where  is  Sheep  Island?    A.  About  six  or  seven  miles  from  here. 

y.  Across  the  bay?    A.  Yes,  sir;  the  left  side  from  Goat  Island. 

y.  What  kind  of  material  do  they  get  on  Sheep  Island  ?  A.  Sometimes  they  get  rook 
and  sometimes  dirt,  and  sometimes  rock  below  the  weight  demanded.  The  pieces  should 
not  weigh  less  than  five  pounds,  but  they  put  smaller.    That  is  what  all  the  boys  can  tell. 

Q-  You  put  in  all  sizes  of  rock?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

<4.  Do  you  know  what  size  of  rock  they  were  to  put  in  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  everybody  knows, 
not  less  than  live  pounds. 

14.  A  piece  of  rock  should  not  weigh  less  than  five  pounds  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

y.  Do  they  ever  put  in  smaller  pieces  than  that?  A.  Yes,  sir;  even  smaller  than  a 
pound;  or  even  smaller  than  an  ounce;  put  it  in  with  a  shovel. 

Q.  Tell  what  kind  of  rock  they  put  in  ?     A.  Poor  rock  and  dirt. 

y.  You  say  they  put  in  poor  rock?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

y.  Did  they  put  in  dirt,  besides  ?    A.  Yes.  sir. 

<^.  Where  they  should  put  in  stone?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Ki.  They  put  in  dirt  and  light  rock?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(i.  Was  there  not  objection  made  to  putting  in  that  material?  A.  There  was  a  time 
when  an  objection  could  be  made,  and  when  it  could  not  be  made.  They  worked  us  about 
fourteen  hours  a  day. 

(^.  How  long  did  you  work  on  section  six  of  the  seawall?  A.  I  worked  from  the 
eleventh  of  April  about  two  weeks,  and  afterwards  I  got  hurt  and  I  was  sick  ten  days; 
and  was  working  again  seven  weeks;  in  all,  nine  weeks. 

C^.  Who  hired  you  ?    A.  1  got  it  from  the  employment  office.  Ewer  &  Co.,  on  Clay  Street. 

H.  Did  you  work  by  the  day,  or  hour  ?    A.  17i  cents  an  hour. 

y.  How"  many  hours  a  day  did  you  work?  A.  First  ten,  and  then  twelve.  They  now 
work  them  twelve  hours. 

Q.  When  they  put  in  this  poor  rock  and  small  stone,  did  anybody  object  to  it  or  protest 
against  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

y.  Who  was  it  ?    A.  The  inspector,  Mr.  Creighton. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Creightou  employed  as  an  inspector?    A.  So  we  were  told. 

y.  What  did  Mr.  Creighton  say?  A.  Sometimes  he  explained  that  we  ought  not  to  do 
it,  and  sometimes  quarreled ;  and  once  there  was  a  fight  over  it. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Creighton  tight  about  it?  A.  Mr.  Creighten  went  up  to  the  scow  and  found 
the  dirt  that  was  in  that  morning,  and  he  told  the  second  boss — Gus,  we  called  him — he 
told  him  to  put  it  out.  Well,  he  quarreled  with  him,  and  he  stood  up  against  him  in  a 
position  to  hght  him,  and  Mr.  Creighton  would  not  fight.  But  he  still  called  him  names, 
and  then  Mr.  Creighton  knocked  him  down. 

Q.  Creighton  knocked  down  this  man  that  was  putting  in  the  bad  material  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  knock  him  down  with  ?    A.  His  fist. 

y.  Did  the  dirt  and  poor  stone  go  in  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  was  there  a  good  deal  of  the  poor  material  put  in  ?  A.  That  is  a  matter  of  esti- 
mate.   In  my  opinion  it  was  about  20  to  2.5  per  cent,  but  I  did  not  stand  at  the  scow. 

y.  In  your  estimation,  there  was  while  you  were  there  about  20  to  25  per  cent  of  the 
material,  dirt  and  small  stone,  put  in  that  should  not  have  been  put  in.  A.  Yes,  sir;  it 
was  poor  rock  and  small  stone  and  dirt. 

y.  Do  you  know  anything  ab<jut  any  Chinamen  being  employed  on  Sheep  Island?  A. 
There  were  three  Chinamen,  a  cook  and  two  waiters;  that  is  all. 

Q.  They  were  employed  to  cook  for  the  men  who  were  working  on  the  seawall,  by  the 
contractors?    A.  \es,  sir. 

(4.  You  boarded  over  there''    A.  Yes,  sir. 

y.  How  many  men  were  employed  there?  A.  In  the  beginning,  when  we  started,  I 
think  there  were  forty,  and  afterwards  there  were  more  than  seventj' :  most  of  the  time 
more  than  seventy. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  accident  happening  to  the  men  that  were  working  there?    A. 
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There  was  a  great  many.  I  know  two  men  got  hurt  while  I  was  there.  I  was  there  when 
they  sent  a  witness  from  Sheep  Island  to  testify  it  was  his  own  fault. 

Q.  Did  you  get  hurt  there?    A.  I  got  hurt. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  hurt  ?  A.  They  rolled  down  a  rock  at  that  time,  and  a  jiiece  of  the 
rock  struck  me  on  the  head ;  I  felt  very  bad,  but  we  were  sent  to  go  to  work. 

Q.  Was  that  through  the  carelessness  of  the  men?    A.  1  am  sure  it  was  so. 

Q.  Was  there  anybody  else  hurt  through  carelessness  in  working  over  there?  A.  At 
the  time  I  got  hurt  there  was  a  man  got  hurt  every  day. 

Q.  Through  carelessness  ?    A.  Through  carelessness  I  was  hurt. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  of  your  limbs  broken?  A.  My  linger  is  now  stiff.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  was  broken — the  third  linger  on  the  right  hand. 

Q.  Was  that  brought  about  by  the  carelessness  of  the  men?  A.  Yes,  sir;  for  I  think 
they  ought  to  have  a  man  to  warn  us  when  the  rock  rolls  down. 

Q'.  How  many  accidents  do  you  think  took  place,  through  the  carelessness  of  the  con- 
tractors, over  on  Sheep  Island?  A.  I  know  a  man  who  lost  the  whole  right  arm ;  he  is  in 
town  now,  I  think. 

Q.  Was  that  through  carelessness  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  beam  of  the  derrick  broke  down 
and  sent  a  skip  over,  and  the  skip  struck  him  on  the  head,  but  did  not  hurt  him  much, 
but  hurt  his  arm;  it  has  paralyzed  it,  and  he  has  it  now  in  a  sling.  There  was  one  man 
got  hurt  who  had  his  legs  broken. 

Q.  How  did  he  get  hurt?  A.  I  did  not  know  at  that  time.  I  heard  it  among  the  work- 
men. Everybody  knows  it  in  town  that  he  got  hurt,  as  they  say,  by  the  carelessness  of 
the  company.    He  was  taken  to  the  County  Hospital,  and  died  there. 

Q.  How  niany  people  do  you  think  got  hurt  through  the  carelessness  of  the  company? 
A.  One  time  I  think  as  many  men  got  hurt  as  there  were  days. 

Q.  You  worked  nine  weeks.  That  would  be  over  fifty  men?  A.  No;  not  the  first  time; 
two  weeks  the  first  time,  and  I  think  it  was  about  fourteen  to  sixteen  men. 

Q.  Some  of  them  with  fingers  broken,  and  some  with  shoulders  broken,  and  others  with 
legs  broken?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  call  them  hurt  when  they  are  compelled  to  leave  work. 
I  know  a  great  many  that  got  hurt  and  got  well  afterwards,  but  they  were  compelled  to 
give  up  work. 

Q.  What  did  you  have  to  pay  for  your  board?    A.  $4  50  a  week,  or  2U  cents  a  meal. 

Q.  What  kind  of  food  did  you  have?  A.  Very  bad,  in  general;  mostly  very  bad:  four 
days  there  was  not  any  bread,  so  I  was  told ;  but  I  was  not  there  at  that  time,  and  when 
I  was  there  it  was  very  often  rotten  meat. 

Q.  Did  it  stink?     A.  Yes,  sir;  and  stinking  butter. 

Q.  You  had  miserable  food,  did  you?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  often  there  was  not  enough  to 
satisfy  the  men. 

Q.  Did  you  work  there  when  they  had  not  any  bread  ?  A.  Ko ;  but  it  is  a  fact,  and 
everybody  can  testify  to  that. 

y.'You'had  stinking  meat?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  stinking  butter?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  matter  with  the  butter?    A.  It  was  not  good. 

Q.  You  had  poor  food?    A.  Yes,  sir;  very  poor,  and  often  not  sufficient. 

Q.  The  quality  was  poor  and  the  quantity  was  very  light.  Did  you  have  food  enough 
and  good  enough  for  a  workingman?    A.  Sometimes  only. 

y.  Did  you  make  complaints  ?  A.  Once,  but  it^was  no  use,  for  the  white  men  always 
stood  apart;  but  once  in  the  beginning  there  was  about  25  to  30,  and  they  were  complain- 
ing over  the  bad  food  over  there,  and  one  day  they  came  in  the  morning  and  there  was 
no  breakfast  at  all,  and  they  left  altogether. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  menleft  because  they  did  not  get  enough  to  eat?  A.  Yes,  sir.  At 
that  time  I  was  working  there. 

Q.  You  paid  |4  .50  a  week?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  told  the  boys  once  in  a  joke  that  we 
could  get,  for  $4  50,  better  board  than  we  were  getting  there.    It  did  not  please  me. 

Q.  Did  you  work  there  until  you  were  discharged  ?  A.  1  was  discharged  with  six  other 
men.  They  discharged  the  parties  as  the  work  got  slack.  I  belonged  to  the  third  party 
that  was  discharged.  There  were  ten  discharged,  and  then  fifteen,  and  the  third  party 
was  seven  altogether.    Now  they  have  started  again. 

Q.  All  the  time  you  were  at  work  on  this  seawall,  did  j'ou  ever  work  over  on  Sheep 
Island?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  thej'have  these  Chinamen  there?  A.  There  was  one  Chinaman  when 
I  went  to  work  there. 

Q.  Was  the  Chinaman  there  when  you  left?  A.  No;  the  week  before  I  left  they  put  a 
white  man  on. 

Q.  When  did  you  leave?    A.  It  was  about  the  twentieth  or  twenty -first  of  August. 

Q.  And  whenVou  left  they  had  no  Chinamen?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  go  there?  A.  I  went  on  the  tenth  and  started  to  work  on  the  eleventh 
of  April. 

Q.  And  they  had  this  Chinaman  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  stayed  there  to  the  twentieth  of  August?  A.  They  stayed  until  about  the 
tenth  of  August,  and  1  left  on  the  twentieth. 

(i,.  The  Chinamen  did  the  cooking  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

«4.  Were  thev  good  cooks  ?  A.  The  first  time  when  I  stopped  there  there  was  a  good 
cook,  but  he  got  discharged,  I  don't  know  what  for,  and  afterward  they  were  bad  cooks 
and  very  insolent  to  us. 
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Q.  Did  you  hear  the  inspector  protest  more  than  once  against  the  material  for  putting 
into  the  seawall?    A.  Several  times  a  day,  and  several  times  an  liour. 

Q.  They  kept  right  on  jiutting  it  in?  A.  We  worked  fourteen  hours,  and  he  thought 
that  we  ouglit  not  to  work  fourteen  hours,  and  he  went  away  every  day  about  eight  o'clock, 
and  we  were  working  there  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning;  they  had  two  parties  to  work, 
one  worked  from  five  o'clock  to  four,  and  the  other  from  eight  to  seven. 

Q.  Did  the  contractors  make  you  work  all  the  time?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  work  you  fourteen  hours?  A.  We  worked  ten  hours,  but  fourteen  hours 
work  was  done  on  the  place. 

Q.  Did  you  work  more  than  ten  hours  a  day?    A.  No,  sir. 

ti.  Then  a  fresh  lot  came  on  and  worked  another?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  hours  a  day  did  you  work?    A.  Ten  hours  a  day. 

Q.  Did  anybody  work  more  than  ten  hours  a  day?     A.  Y''es,  sir;  afterwards. 

Q.  How  many  hours  did  you  have  to  work?    A.  Twelve  hours. 

Q.  Did  you  work  fourteen  hours  a  day?  A.  I  say  fourteen  they  kept  at  work  in  the 
quarrv. 

Q.  Did  one  single  man  work  more  than  twelve  hours  a  day?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  work  twelve  hours?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  asked  and  compelled  to  work  twelve  hours  a  day?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  men  wereworlcing  twelve  hours  a  day?    A.  Everybody. 

Q.  How  long  did  they  work  twelve  hours  a  day?  A.  Since  the  white  cook  came  they 
were  working  twelve  hours  a  day,  about  five  weeks  back. 

Q.  Did  the  men  that  worked  twelve  hours  a  day  want  to  work  twelve  hours  a  day?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  The  contractors  made  them  work?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  Joseph?  A.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  Gus,  as  we 
call  him. 

Q.  Was  Gus  foreman?  A.  I  say  that  is  him,  that  is  the  man  that  Creighton  knocked 
down. 

Q.  Why  did  he  knock  him  down?     A.  Because  he  told  them  to  put  dirt  into  the  scow. 

Q.  Joseph  then  was  cheating  the  State?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  Gus  or  Joseph  say  or  do?  A.  He  said:  "For  God's  sake  put  in  anything 
you  can." 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  that?    A.  He  told  everybody. 

Q.  He  said :  "  For  God's  sake,  put  in  anything  you  can  get?"    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  about  its  being  for  tlie  State  and  it  did  not  make  any  diflerence? 
A.  I  was  personally  told  once  by  the  other  boss  when  I  wanted  to  throw  out  bad  pieces  of 
rock,  he  says :  "  It  makes  no  difi'erence  to  you,  put  it  in ;  they  want  dirt  to  fill  up  the  holes 
between  the  rocks." 

Q.  Was  this  dirt  and  stuff  put  in  where  nothing  but  rocks  should  be  put  in?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  Joseph  said,  to  put  it  all  in  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  other  boss  said  to  put  it  in  ?  A.  Everybody.  Young  was  Superintendent, 
and  Gus  and  the  second  boss  Charley. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  Joseph  lately  ?    A.  W^hen  I  left  onlJ^ 

Q.  Did  Joseph  tell  you  that  it  did  not  make  any  difference?  A.  The  working  bosses 
told  us. 

Q.  Did  he  work  on  Sheep  Island  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  is  head  boss  on  Sheep  Island.  We 
call  him  Gus,  but  I  remember  he  was  working  when  I  started  to  work  there. 

Q.  Mr.  Joseph  is  one  of  those  working  for  Mr.  Mertens'  company?  A.  I  think  there  is 
among  them  a  name  like  "  Mertens."  I  was  given  a  card  once,  and  I  saw  a  name  McMul- 
len. 

(I.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  measurement  of  dirt  or  weighing  of  stone?  A. 
No,  sir;  1  don't  know  anything  about  that. 

(i.  When  they  worked  you  twelve  hours  a  day  did  they  pay  you  by  the  hour?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  the  workinen  did  not  know  about  the  time;  but  I  knew  about  it  afterwards,  and  I 
saw  it  was  by  the  hour.  * 

Q.  But  when  you  hired  out,  was  it  by  the  day  or  hour  ?  A.  When  I  got  work  from  the 
emi)loyment  office  they  told  me  it  was  $1  75  a  day,  but  after  some  days  they  explained  it 
on  the  island  that  we  were  working  by  the  hour;  for  one  day  they  worked  us  eleven  hours, 
and  they  told  us  we  would  get  paid  by  the  hour. 

y.  They  paid  you  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yovi  had  poor  food  ?    A.  Yes,  sir ;  very  poor. 

Timothy  F.  Jenkins. 

Called  and  sworn. 

Mr.  Ends:  Are  you  a  resident  of  San  Francisco?    Answer — Of  Oakland. 

H.  Are  you  eni])loved  in  the  construction  of  section  six  of  the  seawall?  A.  I  am  em- 
ployed by  the  State  Harbor  Commissioners. 

<4.  In  what  capacity  on  this  section?  A.  I  have  been  supervisor  of  construction  and  for 
the  measurement  of  the  stone  barges  as  they  come  in. 

Q.  How  long  liave  you  been  employed  by  the  Harbor  Commissioners?  A.  Since  the 
second  of  April,  1884. 

Q.  Occupied  that  position  in  the  construction  of  sections  six  and  five?  A.  I  was  weigher 
on  section  five  most  of  the  time,  until  the  latter  part. 
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Q.  Will  you  please  tell  us  your  duties  as  supervisor,  etc.  ?  A.  My  duties  are  to  buUd  the 
work  according  to  the  plan  of  the  Chief  Engineer ;  and,  also,  I  measure  the  barges  as  they 
come  in,  as  provided,  both  light  and  loaded.  They  have  ceased  bringing  rock  just  now 
with  barges,  and  I  am  attending  to  my  other  duties — seeing  the  wall  properly  constructed. 

Q.  Do  you  attend  to  the  weighing  of  the  stone  now?    A.  No,  sir;  Mr.  Crowley  does  that. 

*4.  Or  measuring  of  the  dirt  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

(^.  Are  you  a  mechanic  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q,.  Have  you  any  experience  in  relation  to  the  construction  of  seawalls?  A.  I  have 
experience  in  building  railroads  and  handling  rock. 

<^.  Do  you  understand  the  measurement  and  weight  of  rock  and  dirt  in  the  construction 
of  public  works  of  that  character?    A.  I  do. 

y.  You  weigh  j-our  rock  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  supervise  the  weighing  of  the  rock?     A.  I  did. 

(j.  If  you  were  supervisor  of  construction,  you  know  the  plans  and  specifications,  and 
what  it  calls  for?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  specification  calls  for  eighty-nine  thousand  tons  of  rock,  for  eight  hundred  feet 
of  section  six  of  the  seawall  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

y.  It  was  your  duty  to  see  that  rock  was  properly  placed  in  the  seawall?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

y.  It  was  your  dutv,  also,  to  see  that  the  quality  of  rock  was  brought  there?  A.  Not 
particularly  so.  The  llarbor  Commissioners  had  two  rock  inspectors  at  the  island.  They 
were  instructed  to  be  very  particular  not  to  allow  any  rock  to  go  through  but  was  of  goo(i 
quality.    However,  on  most  occasions  I  examined  the  rock ;  that  is,  walked  over  the  barge. 

Q.  That  was  not  your  particular  pro\ince  ?  A.  No ;  although  if  I  saw  a  bad  load  of  rock 
I  should  condemn  it.  All  the  rock  was  especially  fine  from  that  island,  all  of  it.  There 
were  two  or  three  barge  loads  that  came  there  of  red  rock ;  that  is  a  hard  character  of 
rock,  but  it  was  .shalej-  and  broke  to  pieces,  so  much  so  that  the  engineer  condemned  the 
rock  at  once  and  would  not  receive  anj-  more  of  that  quality.  There  were  only  two  or 
three  barge  loads. 

Q.  What  came  from  there  was  put  in  the  wall  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

y.  Do  you  know  of  any  dirt  being  put  in  there,  or  any  small  material,  such  as  small 
rock,  that  did  not  conform  to  the  specifications  ?  A.  There  were  some  small  rock,  but  the 
specification  limits  the  smallest  rock  to  five  pounds.  The  rock  that  was  broken  finer  by 
handling  of  course  went  in,  as  reserved  by  the  specification.  I  could  not  tell  whether 
there  was  any  smaller  than  that  went  in. 

Q.  You  heard  the  last  witness  testify  that  they  shoveled  the  small  material ;  do  you 
know  whether  that  is  so  or  not?  A.  I  do  not.  I  have  never  been  to  the  island;  I  have 
heard  it  spoken  of. 

Q.  You  say  it  was  your  duty  to  see  that  the  dirt  was  brought  there?    A.  The  rock. 

Q.  Didn't  they  bring  the  dirt  from  there?    A.  No,  sir;  the  rock. 

(4.  What  did  the  contract  call  for  per  ton  for  rock?  A.  63J  cents  a  ton  for  rock  of  2,240 
pounds. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  measurement  of  the  dirt  ?  A.  I  know  of  it ;  I  wit- 
nessed it  coming  there  all  the  time. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  account  of  it?    A.  No.  sir. 

(i,.  Do  you  know  whether  they  measured  the  dirt,  or  took  the  size  of  the  car?  A.  I 
know  they  did. 

*cl.  They  measured  the  dirt  on  the  car?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  does  a  car  contain  ?  A.  When  they  are  well  loaded  they  hold  five  yards.  The 
tallymen  of  that  material  have  side-boards  to  put  on  the  side  of  the  cars  and  level  it  off  to 
water  level,  so  as  to  take  just  the  proper  measurement,  and  when  it  does  not  come  up  to 
full  measurement  they  are  docked  the  amount  not  delivered. 

Q.  What  was  the  size  of  these  cars  when  they  are  full  to  water  level?  A.  I  could  not 
teU  from  memory.    I  have  seen  figures,  but  I  don't  recollect. 

Q.  If  they  are  only  two  thirds  full  there  is  some  discount  ?  A.  They  are  not  allowed  for 
it ;  they  are  not  allowed  for  any  fraction  of  a  yard  more  than  they  bring. 

Q.  That  is  your  knowledge?  A.  Y'^es,  sir;  and  I  watch  them  all  the  time;  I  see  the  car- 
loads coming  in. 

Q.  fn  addition  to  your  other  duties  ?    A.  I  may  not  have  seen  every  car  measured. 

Q.  Did  you  see  every  car  of  dirt?    A.  I  do  when  I  am  there. 

y.  But  "did  you  see  them  all  ?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  Are  you  prepared  to  swear  you  have  seen  every  carload  of  dirt  delivered  and  put  in 
section  sis  of  the  seawall?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  how  many?    A.  No,  .sir. 

(4.  Then  what  you  have  seen  or  observed  justifies  you  in  making  the  remark  that  the 
State's  interest  has  been  well  guarded  in  relation  to  the  measurement  of  the  dirt  ?  A. 
That  is  what  I  mean  to  say. 

y.  Who  is  the  man  that'has  charge  of  that?    A.  M.  J.  Crowley. 

Q.  As  far  as  you  know,  they  have  got  sixtj'  thousand  tons  of  stone  from  Sheep  Island? 
A.  Near  to  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  contract  calls  for  in  relation  to  yards  of  dirt,  and  how  much 
per  yard"?    A.  33:1  cents. 

Q."  Have  they  quit  bringing  material  from  Sheep  Island  ?  A.  They  have,  sir,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  and  whether  they  will  resume  work  there  and  bring  any  more  rock  to  this  sec- 
tion I  can't  say.    Mr.  Mertens  told  me  that  he  was  getting  a  lot  from  Second  Street. 
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Q.  Where  are  they  getting  their  material  from  now  ?  A.  Sansome  Street  and  Telegraph 
HiU. 

y.  Blasting  in  there  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  do  they  get  the  dirt  from  ?  A.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  woolen  mills  at  North 
Beach. 

Q.  You  heard  Mr.  Brown  testify  in  relation  to  protests  that  were  made  by  Mr.  Creighton, 
who  repre^^ented  the  State  in  the  delivery  of  this  rock?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  protests  being  made?  A.  I  know  that  the  men  told 
me  that  thev  protested  and  guarded  the  State's  interest  to  that  extent  that  there  is  noth- 
ing of  that  kind  done,  and  I  could  swear  positively  that  there  was  nothing  of  that  kind 
delivered,  fur  if  there  was  any  considerable  percentage  of  dirt  I  should  see  it  run  out. 

(4.  You  were  aware  that  Mr.  Creighton  had  a  fight  and  knock-down  on  that  question? 
A.  I  heard  so;  I  heard  Mr.  Creighton  speak  of  it. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Creighton  tell  you  that  the  reason  of  the  difficulty  was  they  were  putting  in 
material  that  the  contract  and  specification  did  not  call  for?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

y.  Did  Mr.  Creighton  tell  you  that  was  the  reason  he  protested  against  it,  and  why  he 
knocked  down  the  man  that  was  putting  in  the  material?  A.  Mr.  Creighton  told  me  "that 
this  man  was  drunk  all  the  time  and  talked  to  him  in  a  very  abusive  way,  and  when  he 
told  the  men  not  to  put  in  certain  material,  he  interfered  and  called  Creighton  some  bad 
names  and  he  knocked  him  down. 

Q.  The  difficulty  arose  out  of  a  protest  that  Mr.  Creighton,  the  representative  of  the  State, 
made  against  putting  in  this  material  that  was  not  called  for  in  the  specifications  ?  A.  So 
I  understand. 

y.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Brown,  the  last  witness,  testify  that  he  was  told  to  put  it  in  ?  A.  I 
did. 

Q.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  that  the  material  described  was  not  put  in?  A.  There  was 
nothing  of  the  kind  brought  there. 

Q.  As  far  as  your  observation  went?  A.  There  is  no  barge  load  that  comes  there  that 
I  don't  examine. 

y.  Do  you  say  that  there  was  not  material  smaller  than  five  pounds,  and  stones  and  dirt 
mixed  in  with  it  ?  A.  There  is  undoubtedly  smaller  than  five  pounds,  for  it  is  in  handling 
thej'  may  have  put  in  less. 

(4.  You  heard  Mr.  Brown  testify  that  they  shoveled  it  in  with  .shovels,  and  when  protest 
was  made,  their  boss.  Mr.  Joseph,  told  them  to  put  it  in?     A.  I  heard  him  swear  to  that. 

Q.  Do  you  swear  that  did  not  take  place?  A.  I  was  not  an  eye  witness;  but  I  could 
swear  there  was  little,  if  any,  dirt  dumped  out  of  the  barges. 

(4.  You  were  employed  by  the  State  in  connection  with  sections  five  and  six?    A.  Yes, sir. 

Q.  How  many  hours  a  day  did  you  work?    A.  As  long  as  there  is  any  work  to  do. 

y.  How  many  hours  did  you  work?    A.  Usually  ten  hours. 

y.  What  compensation  do  you  receive?    A.  .$125  a  month. 

Q.  And  all  the  employes  of  the  State  in  construction  of  this  seawall  were  employed  ten 
hours  a  dav  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

y.  Did  :^t^.  Creighton  receive  .$12.5  a  month?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

y.  Do  you  know  of  anybody  employed  by  the  Harbor  Commissioners  on  this  work  who 
work  less  than  ten  hours  a  day?     A.  I  don't  know. 

y.  How  many  barge  loads  have  come  from  the  i.sland?  A.  I  have  not  got  a  memoran- 
dum with  me;  I  have  a  book  that  contains  everything. 

(4.  You  have  a  book  showine:  the  number  of  loads  of  stone  that  have  been  put  in  section 
six  of  the  seawall?     A.  Yes,  sir;  and  also  their  weight. 

Q.  And  the  date  of  their  arrival?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

il.  Can  you  give  us  that  information?    A.  I  could  by  getting  my  book. 

(i.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  furnish  us  the  information  ?  A.  It  would  be  quite  a 
job,  but  I  will  do  it. 

(^.  How  many  tons  do  they  take  on  a  barge?    A.  About  27.5  or  300. 

*4.  Then  about  five  loads  "would  average  a  thousand  tons;  that  would  only  be  three 
hundred  barges;  that  would  not  take  long  for  you  to  get  at?  A.  I  could  do  so."  All  these 
oflRcial  rei>orts  of  mine  are  in  the  Engineer's  office,  in  a  book;  any  person  can  go  there 
and  get  the  data.  In  discharging  the  buckets  the  side  gates  go  out,  and  you  can  teU 
whether  there  is  any  amount  of  dirt  sliding  through.  It  would  make  the  water  muddj', 
and  you  could  see  it,  also,  when  there  is  any  quantity  of  dirt.  There  is  a  little  dirt  facing 
to  the  stone,  which  would  be  trifling,  however. 

^i.  You  do  not  say  that  you  were  in  a  position,  or  was  it  your  duty — as  they  had  inspec- 
tors over  on  the  island — to  see  as  to  the  quality  of  rock".  Your  "duty  was  to  see  as  to 
the  quantity  ?    A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  place  the  rock  in  proper  jilace. 

y.  Had  vou  any  means  of  ascertaining  the  quality  of  the  rock,  except  what  is  on  the 
top?     A.  1  had  not. 

Q,.  How  many  yards  of  dirt  did  they  estimate  it  would  require?  A.  150,000  vards  of 
sand.  I  think,  in  my  judgment,  it  will  take  2.3,000  or  24,000  tons  of  rock  to  do  it;  but  they 
have  only  lately  fairly  got  started  on  this  sand.  The  earth,  or  sand-filling,  I  do  not  know 
how  much  they  have  put  in. 

Q.  How  often  do  you  have  to  make  a  report  to  the  Harbor  Commissioners?  A.  Every 
two  or  three  days,  the  number  of  loads  received. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  number  of  cars  to  each  train  ?  A.  They  run  18 
and  15  part  of  the  time.    At  the  present  time  they  have  got  18  cars. 

Q.  That  would  be  GO  to  90  yards  to  the  load?    A.  There  is  an  account  kept  of  the  num- 
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ber  of  yards  and  the  number  of  cars;  when  they  do  not  bring  five  yards  they  do  not  get 
credit  for  it.  The  State  is  well  guarded.  If  there  ever  was  any  honest  work  done,  it  is 
under  this  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners.  They  won't  have  anybody  but  who  are  hon- 
est and  they  know  to  be  reliable,  and  we  have  a  very  efficient  Engineer.  On  the  arrival  of 
every  train,  Mr.  Crowley  steps  to  the  door  and  counts  the  cars  of  the  train. 

Q.  And  they  are  level  full?  A.  The  cars  can't  be  heaped  up  now,  for  they  are  drawing 
sand  and  they  can't  put  on  a  full  load;  but  when  they  are  drawing  damp  sand  they  caii 
stack  them  up  on  each  side. 

Q.  I  thought  they  brought  them  level  full  ?  A.  No ;  they  stack  them  up  on  each  side, 
and  then  the  tallyman,  to  ascertain  their  true  measurement,  puts  on  side-boards,  and  if 
they  measure  five  yards,  thej^  are  level  full. 

y.  You  conclude  that  the  seawall,  if  it  is  built  of  the  material  as  they  are  building  it, 
will  be  durable  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  reason  why  it  should  not  be  lasting?  A.  I  think  it  would  last  for 
centuries. 

Q.  Do  you  board  the  scow  every  trip?    A.  No,  sir. 

(4.  As  t  understand,  the  scow  is  loaded  at  Sheep  Island,  and  comes  up  to  the  wharf  and 
then  there  is  a  trap  door  and  the  stuff  slides  off?    A.  Yes,  sir;  on  an  incline. 

Q.  Is  that  material,  as  it  passes  down  into  the  water  from  this  boat,  exposed  to  your 
view  ?    A.  You  can  see  it  as  it  slides  olf. 

Q.  Is  it  exposed  to  your  view;  can  you  see  all  the  material  as  it  goes  off?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  it  be  difficult  for  you  to  tell,  then,  if  there  was  any  large  amount  of  dirt  in  the 
cargo?    A.  You  can  tell  whether  there  is  any  large  quantitj'. 

y.  You  measure  it  by  the  draft  of  water?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  there  certain  watermarks  on  the  vessel?  A.  Yes,  sir;  it  has  six  gauges.  One  fore 
and  aft,  and  one  on  each  side,  and  one  in  the  center,  so  many  feet  and  inches  to  the  draft. 

Q.  So  if  there  is  two  hundred  tons  it  goes  down  to  a  single  mark?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Suppose  the  water  is  rough?    A.  It  is  not  very  rough  in  there. 

Q.  Suppose  there  is  a  strong  wind  and  surging  waves,  would  it  not  be  verj'  difficult  to 
tell?  A.  If  it  was  very  rough;  but  if  there  was  a  gentle  wave  I  would  watch  it  and  take 
the  mean  difference  between  the  rise  and  fall:  but  as  a  general  thing  there  is  very  little 
trouble  about  that. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  approached  by  the  contractors  in  relation  to  the  weight  of  that 
rock?    A.  Never,  sir. 

Q.  Your  weight  has  been  accepted  both  by  the  contractors  and  the  State  authorities ; 
they  are  governed  and  controlled  by  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  dispute  laetween  you  and  tlie  contractors?  A.  No,  sir.  Mr. 
Mertens  has  generally  been  around  the  boat  with  me,  and  we  had  a  difference  about  one 
tenth  of  a  foot. 

Q.  Then  every  barge  that  comes  the  contractors  have  a  representative  there,  and  you 
have  to  see  that  your  weights  agree?    A.  Mr.  Mertens  is  generally  down  there  himself. 

Q.  The  contractors  are  either  there  themselves  or  have  somebody  else  there?  A.  Not 
every  time,  but  mostly. 

Q.  Then  they  take  your  weight?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  do  you  stand  at  the  time  they  are  discharging  the  barge?  A.  I  stand  at  the 
end  of  the  barge,  on  the  wharf,  one  end  or  the  other,  after  getting  the  barge  in  line. 

Q.  Is  the  barge  so  placed  that  you  can  see  these  marks  on  the  barge,  on  the  sides  or 
ends?  A.  When  the  barge  arrives  and  is  placed  in  proper  position,  they  send  a  small 
boat  to  me  bj'  one  of  the  bargemen,  and  I  go  around,  so  I  can  look  close  at  it  and  make 
no  mistake. 

Investigation  closed. 

JOHN  S.  ENOS, 

Commissioner. 

The  following  communication  was  also  addressed  to  your  Excellency^ 
subsequently  to  said  report,  viz.: 

THE   RESULTS   OF   THE    COMMISSIONER'S   INQUIRY   INTO    STATE    CONTRACTS,   AND 
THE   DUTY    OF   THE    CHIEF   EXECUTIVE   IN   THE   PREMISES. 

To  his  Excellency  George  Stoneman,  Governor  of  the  State  of  California: 

Sir:  During  the  twenty-sixth  session  of  the  California  Legislature  a 
resolution  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Capital. 

The  resolution,  as  adopted  by  the  Senate,  is  as  follows,  "vdz.: 

Resolved,  That  the  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  be  and  he  is  hereby 
requested  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  laborers  employed  by  the  contractors  on 
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the  seawall  at  San  Francisco  with  reference  to  whether  what  is  known  as  the  "truck" 
system  is  in  vogue  there;  whether  or  not  the  eight-hour  law  (Article  XX,  Section  17, 
State  Constitution),  apjilies  to  contracts  let  by  the  State,  and  whether  or  not  such  laborers 
are  interfered  with  in  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise,  and  with  reference  to  such 
other  matters  as  may  affect  them  and  other  laborers  employed  by  the  State  Board  of 
Harbor  Commissioners,  and  all  the  suggestions  set  out  in  this  report,  and  report  the 
same  to  the  Governor  at  as  early  a  date  as  is  consistent  with  a  thorough  investigation 
thereof. 

DOUGHERTY,  Chairman. 

In  compliance  with  said  resolution  and  report,  a  thorough  and  complete 
investigation  has  been  had,  and  I  herewith  submit  to  you  the  report  of  the 
same,  together  with  such  recommendations  and  suggestions  as  I  have  to 
make  in  relation  thereto. 

Chapter  XX,  Title  VII,  of  the  Political  Code,  Sections  3244-5,  reads  as 
follows,  viz.: 

Section  3244.  Eight  hours  of  labor  constitute  a  day's  work,  unless  it  is  otherwise 
expressly  stipulated  by  the  parties  to  a  contract. 

Sec  324.5.  Eight  hours  constitute  a  legal  day's  work  in  all  cases  where  the  same  is  per- 
formed under  the  authority  of  any  law  of  this  State,  or  under  the  direction,  control,  or 
by  the  authority  of  any  officer  of  this  State  acting  in  his  official  capacity,  or  under  the 
direction,  control,  or  by  the  authority  of  any  municipal  corporation  within  this  State,  or 
of  any  officer  thereof  acting  as  such,  as  a  stipulation  to  that  effect  must  be  made  a  part 
of  all  contracts  to  which  the  State  or  any  municipal  corporation  therein  is  a  party. 

Article  XX,  Section  17,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  California 
reads  as  follows: 

Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  legal  daj-'s  work  on  all  public  works. 

One  of  the  duties  requested  by  the  above  resolution  is  whether  Article 
XX,  Section  17.  of  the  Constitution,  and  Sections  3244—5  of  the  Political 
Code  (which  declare  that  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  legal  day's  work) 
applies  to  contracts  let  and  made  by  the  State,  through  its  legally  consti- 
tuted officers,  acting  in  his  or  their  official  capacity.  I  find  it  does,  and 
applies  to  all  public  work  performed  by  the  State. 

This  section  of  the  Constitution,  after  a  thorough  and  exhaustive  debate, 
was  adopted  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  by  a  vote  of  ninety-nine 
ayes  in  favor  of  it  to  seventeen  noes  against  it,  which  shows  that  it  was 
almost  the  unanimous  act  of  the  Convention  in  adopting  it. 

From  a  perusal  of  the  debates  had  upon  the  question  while  it  was  under 
consideration  in  the  Convention,  I  am  satisfied  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  framers  of  the  Convention  and  the  people  who  adopted  it  that  all  pub- 
lic work  done  by  or  for  the  State  of  California  should  be  done  under  said 
section,  and  that  eight  hours  should  constitute  a  day's  labor  in  such  per- 
formance, whether  done  directly  by  the  State  or  by  contract,  and  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  Board  of  State  Harbor  Commissioners  to  enforce  the  pro- 
visions of  said  section  upon  all  work  in  its  jurisdiction,  not  only  for  the 
reason  that  their  oath  of  office  require  them  to  support  the  Con.stitution 
and  the  laws  of  the  State,  but  there  is  an  express  covenant  in  the  contract 
that  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  legal  day's  work  under  it,  etc.  Yet  the 
testimony  shows  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  eight-hour  clause  was 
inserted  in  the  contracts,  signed  by  the  Harbor  Conmiissioners  and  con- 
tractors, it  was  \'iolated  by  the  contractors  by  compelling  their  men  to  work 
ten  or  more  hours  a  day,  and  not  enforced  by  the  Commissioners  in  that 
respect. 

Article  XX,  Section  17,  of  the  Constitution,  and  Sections  3244-5  of  the 
Political  Code,  declaring  eight  hours  a  legal  day's  work,  is  in  as  full  force 
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and  effect  this  day  as  it  was  the  day  it  became  the  supreme  law  of  the 
State. 

As  there  has  been  an  entire  disregard  of  the  constitutional  provision 
relative  to  the  eight-hour  clause,  and  a  violation  of  Sections  3244-5  of  the 
Political  Code,  I  respectfully  call  your  Excellency's  attention  to  the  same, 
for  such  action  as  you  may  deem  necessary  and  proper,  that  the  constitu- 
tional provisions  and  sections  above  referred  to  be  enforced  on  all  works 
done  by  and  for  the  State. 

Section  7,  of  Article  V,  of  the  State  Constitution  is  that  the  Governor 
shall  see  that  all  laws  are  faithfully  executed,  thereby  placing  in  the 
hands  of  your  Excellency  the  power  and  duty  to  assist  the  laboring  men 
of  the  State,  by  seeing  that  the  eight-hour  law  is  enforced  upon  all  public 
work,  and  not  allowing  contractors  and  officials  of  the  State  to  make  con- 
tracts to  perform  State  or  public  work  with  an  eight-hour  clause  in  it  and 
compel  their  laborers  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  a  day. 

The  Constitution  of  the  State  is  mandatory  upon  your  Excellency  to  see 
that  the  above  provisions  be  enforced,  and  I  doubt  not  that  upon  your 
receiving  official  information  from  a  constituted  officer  of  the  State,  whom 
the  Legislature  has  specially  requested  to  inquire  into  and  report  to  your 
Excellency  whether  or  not  Article  XX,  Section  17,  of  the  Constitution  has 
been  enforced,  you  will  do  the  same  as  Hon.  Grover  Cleveland,  the  present 
Chief  Executive  of  the  United  States,  in  a  recent  interview  with  Mr.  O'Neil, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Capital  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  present  Congress,  said:  "I  believe  that  the  law 
[meaning  the  eight-hour  law]  is  a  sovmd  one  and  a  good  one,  and  that  it 
should  be  enforced  to  the  letter.  I  have  no  information  of  instances  of  its 
violation  or  evasion,  and  if  such  instances  are  presented  to  me  I  will  see 
that  the  abuse  is  remedied  and  the  full  spirit  of  the  law  is  enforced,  which 
I  understand  to  be  to  pay  workmen  in  Government  employ  for  eight 
hours'  work  daily  what  is  paid  outside  of  Government  employ  for  a  full 
day's  work.  The  Government  cannot  afford  to  set  the  example  of  non- 
enforcement  and  non-observance  of  its  own  enactments." 

What  plainer  or  more  explicit  language  can  we  use  than  this? 

The  workingmen  who  labor  for  the  State  should  have  the  benefit  of  the 
constitutional  provision  relative  to  working  eight  hours  per  day,  and  they 
should  receive  for  said  work  full  pay;  they  are  entitled  to  the  sympathy, 
protection,  and  support  of  the  commonwealth,  and  all  the  constitutional 
provisions  limiting  the  hours  of  labor  should  be  rigidly  enforced. 

The  sections  of  the  Political  Code,  above  referred  to,  have  been  the  law 
of  this  State  since  February  21,  1868 — over  eighteen  years — and  the  con- 
stitutional provision  has  been  the  supreme  law  over  six  years,  and  it  has 
been  evaded  and  violated  by  officials  of  the  State,  whose  duties  empower 
them  to  build  and  keep  in  repair  our  seawalls  and  harbor  fronts,  costing 
the  State  millions  of  dollars;  large  percentage  of  the  money  accruing  to 
contractors,  which  should  have  been  paid  to  the  laboring  men  who  did  the 
work;  and  it  is  high  time  that  the  laboring  men  who  build  our  public 
works  and  labor  for  the  State  should  have  the  constitutional  provisions 
enforced,  and  it  is  one  of  the  official  duties  of  the  Commissioner  of  this 
Bureau  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  labor  throughout  the  State. 

Why  should  the  State  compel  the  laborers  (who  work  by  manual  labor) 
to  labor  more  hours  than  the  officials  of  the  State? 

In  conclusion  I  call  your  Excellency's  attention  to  the  fact,  that  in 
accordance  with  Senate  resolution  of  March  3,  1885,  after  a  thorough 
investigation,  I  forwarded  to  your  Excellency  my  report  and  recommen- 
dations some  time  ago;  and  being  the  first  official  notice  given  to  your 
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Excellency  or  any  of  your  predecessors,  of  the  evasion  and  violation  of 
the  constitutional  provision  relative  to  the  hours  of  labor  on  pubHc  work, 
I  hope  you  will  enforce  the  same,  thereby  recognizing  that  the  welfare  of 
the  laboring  man  is  entitled  to  constitutional  and  legislative  care  and  pro- 
tection. 

Respectfully  yours, 

JOHN   SUMMERFIELD   ENOS, 
Commissioner  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

The  next  investigation  had  was  at  the  request  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe 
Makers'  White  Labor  League,  a  corporation  created  and  existing  under 
and  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  the  State  of  California,  having  a  membership 
of  over  five  hundred  white  boot  and  shoe  makers. 

The  investigation  was  had  with  a  "  \'iew  of  ascertaining  the  position  of 
the  boot  and  shoe  trade  as  regards  the  Chinese,  and  of  devising  some 
means  of  ousting  them  from  said  trade." 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  investigation,  viz.: 

San  Francisco,  February  25,  1886. 

To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Makers^  White  Labor 
League: 

Gentlemen  and  Sirs:  In  compliance  with  a  resolution  adopted  by  your 
association  requesting  me,  as  the  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  to  investigate  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  position  of  the  boot 
and  shoe  trade  as  regards  the  Chinese,  and  of  devising  some  means  of 
ousting  them  from  said  trade,  I  have  had  several  meetings  at  the  office  of 
the  bureau. 

That  all  the  persons  whose  names  were  furnished  me  were  regularly 
subpoenaed,  and  attended  the  respective  meetings,  and  were  examined 
under  oath.  That  such  witnesses  so  examined  were  from  the  most  impor- 
tant and  largest  wholesale  manufacturers,  importers,  and  dealers  of  boots 
and  shoes,  as  was  also  some  from  among  the  retail  dealers  in  the  trade. 
Among  some  of  the  witnesses  heard  and  examined  at  thB  meetings  were 
several  Chinese  manufacturers. 

There  was  also  present,  both  as  witnesses  and  participants,  several  jour- 
neymen boot  and  shoe  makers,  and  the  officers  of  your  League,  who  kindly 
assisted  in  the  inv^estigation. 

The  result  of  the  investigation  is  very  cheering  to  the  friends  of  white 
labor  on  this  coast,  and  there  is  now  at  the  present  time  a  very  marked 
change  in  the  tone  of  the  manufacturers  who  had  prior  to  the  investigation 
employed  Chinese,  especially  among  those  who  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
they  could  not  do  Avithout  Chinese  hands,  and  those  who  said  they  pre- 
ferred Chinese. 

This,  marked  change  of  tone  needs  no  comment  from  me  in  this  report, 
as  it  is  now  a  historical  fact  that  it  is  promulgated  to  the  world  at  large 
that  it  has  been  etlected,  and  through  the  labors  of  yovir  organization  and 
its  members,  and  as  a  result  of  the  investigation. 

The  white  boot  and  shoe  makers  of  this  coast,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony, not  only  had  the  Chinese  cheap  labor  to  contend  with,  but  also  they 
had  to  contend  with  eastern  manufactured  goods  imported  to  this  coast,  in 
this  respect,  viz.:  the  eastern  manufacturer  has  one  advantage  over  the 
San  Francisco  manufacturer — that  is  the  showiness  and  style  of  the  goods. 
But  the  shoe  is  much  poorer,  and  it  does  not  last  nearly  as  long  as  the 
Pacific  manufacturers',  and  eventually  when  the  Chinese  are  driven  out  of 
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the  trade  entirely  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  Califomians  cannot 
meet  the  eastern  manufacturers  and  successfully  compete  with  them,  on 
account  of  good  leather,  good  workmanship,  and  attention  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  domestic  trade  and  market. 

As  regards  the  number  of  Chinese  factories  in  this  city.  I  will  state  that 
there  is.  or  was.  in  the  neighborhood  of  thirty-eight.  emplo}-ing  on  an  aver- 
age 1C>0  Chinamen  each. 

Some  of  these  factories  were  operated  upon  a  very  large  scale,  and  some 
upon  a  small  scale. 

There  are  about  1,200  white  people  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
boots  and  shoes  in  the  city,  with  scarcely  any  boys  in  the  trade,  although 
boys  have  been  tried  and  were  found  to  be  superior  to  the  Chinese. 

According  to  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  witnesses,  the  reason  the  boys 
were  not  employed  instead  of  the  Chinese  was  because  the  manufacturers 
desired  to  use  the  Chinese  as  a  leverage  to  keep  down  the  wages  of  jour- 
neymen. 

There  are  several  manufactories  in  this  city  which  are  known  as  "white 
factories,"  owned  by  white  men.  in  which  Chinese  are  employed. 

The  Chinese  employed  in  these  factories  could  be  replaced  with  white 
boys  and  girls,  who  would  within  six  months  thereafter  be  as  perfect  and 
thorough  in  the  trade  as  the  Chinese  are.  These  boys  and  girls  would  not 
affect  the  journeymen,  for  the  reason  that  when  the  supply  of  young  workers 
became  great  enough,  manufacturers  on  this  coast  could  successfully  com- 
pete with  the  eastern  manufactured  goods,  especially,  as  some  of  the  wit- 
nesses say,  as  the  eastern  cheap  goods  were  inferior  to  the  Chinese  cheap 
goods. 

Some  of  the  factories  supposed  to  be  owned  and  run  by  the  Chinese  are. 
in  fact,  owned  by  white  men.  who  allow  their  names  and  the  name  of  their 
firms  to  be  used  by  Chinese  in  the  prosecution  of  their  work  in  the  manu- 
facture of  boots  and  shoes,  one  of  the  Avitnesses.  S.  A.  "Wood.  Esq..  of  the 
firm  of  Hobart.  Wood  tt  Co..  saving  he  has  establishments  all  over  town, 
and  in  no  particular  locality:  that  if  he  retired  from  the  business  it  would 
probably  break  up  half  a  dozen  Chinese  houses. 

There  are  conditions  of  labor  for  which  the  present  generation  of  laboring 
men  are  in  no  way  responsible,  yet  in  the  case  of  the  boot  and  shoe  trade 
the  very  opposite  \'iew  is  taken. 

It  is  \^"ithin  the  period  of  twenty  years  last  past  that  the  Chinese  have 
taken  up  and  learned  the  manufacture  of  the  shoe  business,  and  some  of 
the  white  manufacturers  who  first  learned  these  Chinese  the  trade  were 
witnesses  before  me.  and  stated  that  they  had  changed  their  minds  and 
discharged  all  of  their  Chinese  hands,  supplanted  them  with  white  labor, 
and  were  going  to  put  white  boys  in  the  factories,  and  in  six  months'  time 
these  boys  could  make  as  good  a  boot  as  any  average  Chinese,  and  that  it 
was  against  the  pubhc  policv  by  paying  money  to  men  who  sent  it  away 
from  the  channels  of  trade  and  out  of  the  country. 

During  the  investigation  a  suggestion  was  made  that  a  stamp  to  desig- 
nate the  kind  of  labor  used  in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  would 
be  beneficial. 

This  suggestion  was  met  with  approval  by  almost  the  unanimous  voice 
of  those  who  attended  the  investigation  in  the  interest  of  white  labor,  and 
has  since  been  carried  into  efl'ect  by  your  League,  and  none  know  the  result 
thereof  better  than  your  members  and  the  users  of  the  stamp. 

The  manufacturers'  business  has  increased,  thereby  furnishing  employ- 
ment to  heretofore  unemployed  white  joumeynien,  boys,  and  girls. 
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Retail  business  has  so  increased  that  in  several  instances  a  number  of 
extra  salesmen  and  clerks  have  had  to  be  employed. 

And  extensive  preparations  are  being  made  by  some  of  the  manufact- 
urers for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  their  factories,  as  in  the  case  of  Nolan 
&  Sons,  who  suggested  the  use  of  the  stamp,  and  will  soon  enlarge  their  now 
large  factory,  thereby  furnishing  employment  to  a  larger  number  of  persons 
than  heretofore. 

A  large  number  of  Chinese  hands  has  been  discharged  by  the  white  manu- 
facturers, and  the  business  of  the  Chinese  manufacturers  has  decreased  and 
is  decreasing  very  rapidly. 

All  this  has  been  derived  from  the  issuance  and  use  of  the  stamp,  which 
is  working  a  great  reformation  in  the  great  industry  of  the  boot  and  shoe 
trade. 

At  the  present  time  the  stamp  is  a  trademark  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  California,  thereby  being  protected  from  infringement  by  evil- 
minded  designers. 

But  I  would  suggest  the  propriety  of  the  League,  in  conjunction  with 
the  manufacturers  and  dealers,  the  idea  of  ha\4ng  enacted  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Legislature,  a  proper  stamp  law — compelling  the  use  of  a 
stamp  by  all  manufacturers,  designating  what  kind  of  labor  was  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  goods  made  by  them,  and  containing  a  penal  clause  in 
case  of  a  violation  of  the  law. 

The  investigation  has  developed  the  fact  that  the  value  of  the  boots  and 
shoes  used  on  the  Pacific  Coast  amounts  to  about  $5,000,000  per  annum, 
and  is  rapidly  increasing — of  this  amount  about  forty-five  per  cent  are 
eastern  manufactured — the  balance  being  of  the  Pacific  Coast  manufact- 
ure. 

Of  this  balance,  fully  two  thirds  are  of  Chinese  manufacture,  thereby 
gi\dng  to  the  Chinese  over  this  sum  of  $1,833,000  per  annum;  the  greater 
portion  of  which  is  taken  away  from  the  regular  channels  of  trade,  and  the 
communitv  at  large  derive  no  advantage  or  benefit  therefrom. 

To  Mr.  P.  F.  Nolan,  of  the  firm  of  P.  F.  Nolan  &  Sons,  and  Mr.  George 
K.  Porter,  of  the  firm  of  Porter,  Slessinger  &  Co.  and  others,  great  credit 
and  praise  is  due  for  their  prompt  and  energetic  assistance  in  this  investi- 
gation— those  gentlemen  in  no  manner  employing  Chinese,  nor  handling 
Chinese  made  goods.  Their  public  spirited  actions  and  generosity  during 
the  entire  investigation,  should  be  commended  by  all  classes  who  are  in 
sympathy  with  the  white  boot  and  shoe  makers,  and  wish  to  encourage 
them  in  this  contest  against  the  Chinese. 

I  am  thankful  to  the  officers  and  members  of  the  League  for  their  kind, 
uniform  courtesy  and  assistance  to  me  during  the  proceeding  of  the  inves- 
tigation, and  in  conclusion  I  will  say  that  the  investigation  has  practically 
demonstrated  the  availability  of  white  boys  and  girls  supplanting  Chinese 
labor  in  the  industry  of  the  boot  and  shoe  trade,  if  the  concerted  action  of 
the  manufacturers  and  dealers  receive  proper  encouragement  from  the 
puVjlic  at  large. 

Very  respectfully, 

JOHN  SUMMERFIELD  ENOS, 
Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  I^abor  Statistics  of  the  State  of  California. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  and  testimony  had  and  taken 
at  the  boot  and  shoe  makers  investigation  : 

On  account  of  lack  of  sufficient  appropriation  therefor,  the  services  of  a 
shorthand  reporter  were  dispensed  with  and  the  proceedings  were  taken 
and  reported  in  longhand. 
28" 
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January  5,  1886. 

Labor  Commissioner  Enos  began  an  inquiry  into  the  shoe  trade  in  this 
city.  The  shoe  manufacturers  present  as  witnesses  were  George  K.  Porter, 
of  Porter,  Slessinger  &  Co.;  Isaac  Hecht,  of  Buckingham,  Hecht  &  Co. 
and  Heclit  Bros.;  Orin  Jones,  of  Orin  Jones  &  Co.;  P.  F.  Nolan,  of  P.  F. 
Nolan  &  Sons,  and  Slade  A.  Earle,  of  Earle  &  Co.  P.  B.  Gallagher  and 
President  Clark,  of  the  Shoe-makers'  League,  and  Frank  Roney,  Chairman 
of  the  Federated  Trades  and  Labor  Organizations  of  the  Pacific  Coast, 
were  present  as  representatives  of  the  workingmen.  Deputy  Commissioner 
O.  A.  Bernard  acted  as  Secretary. 

George  K.  Porter 

Was  the  first  manufacturer  called  upon.  He  stated  that  he  had  been  in  the  shoe  trade 
twenty  years,  and  was  the  first  man  to  make  shoes  in  the  penitentiary.  He  did  not 
manufacture  any  particular  line  of  goods. 

Commissioner  Enos  said  it  would  be  understood  that  the  witnesses  were  not  called  upon 
to  state  anything  that  would  be  detrimental  to  their  business,  or  that  might  be  considered 
as  forming  part  of  their  private  affairs. 

Me.  Porter,  continuing  his  testimony,  said  that  he  bought  of  other  manufacturers, 
both  here  and  in  the  East,  and  stamped  all  goods  he  made  either  with  his  own  stamp  or 
that  of  a  customer.  He  was  asked  how  many  shoes  four  men  could  make  in  six  days, 
and  said  that,  of  course,  depended  upon  the  quality  of  the  goods  made.  The  factory  sys- 
tem, or  different  men  handling  different  parts  of  a  shoe,  was  the  system  in  vogue,  and 
four  men  would  easily  make  eighteen  pairs  of  shoes  in  a  day.  The  kind  and  quality  of 
shoes,  witness  said,  were  too  many  to  enumerate.  What  was  paid  for  making  shoes  he 
also  thought  could  not  be  told,  as  it  would  take  up  space  enough  to  cover  the  wall. 
Workmen  were  paid  by  the  piece.  Labor-saving  machinery  was  a  necessity,  the  witness 
thought,  and  he  further  expressed  the  opinion  that  no  large  factory  could  now  be  operated 
successfuUv  without  machinery.  He  thought  machinery  here  had  not  caused  manufact- 
urers to  dispense  with  any  workmen,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  had  made  work  for  larger 
forces.  This,  he  explained,  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  eastern  goods  would  make  shoe 
manufacturing  on  this  coast  unprofitable  without  machinery,  and  hand-made  shoes  would 
cost  so  much  that  half  the  population  would  have  to  go  barefoot.  Witness  did  not  know 
how  many  Chinese  were  employed  in  the  boot  and  shoe  industry,  and  could  not  express 
a  satisfactory  opinion  on  the  niimber  of  persons  employed  altogether.  He  did  not  know 
how  many  w'hite  manufacturers  employed  white  men  exclusively.  He  had  had  occasion 
to  investigate  the  matter  many  years  ago,  and  found  that  the  Chinese  Six  Companies  had 
a  remarkable  degree  of  information  regarding  the  number  of  the  men  employed,  and 
thought  thev  could  and  would  still  give  very  accurate  data  in  the  same  direction. 

The  Witness  was  asked  what  were  his  annual  sales.  He  declined  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion. He  said  the  shoe  manufacturing  industry  on  this  coast  was  comparatively  small. 
All  boot  and  shoe  manufacturers  were  cutting  their  throats  in  fine  style,  and  none  of 
them  had  more  orders  than  they  could  fill.  If  it  was  necessary,  an  approximate  estimate 
of  the  shoe  output  could  be  obtained  without  going  into  the  business  of  each  dealer.  Wit- 
ness said  he  could  not  at  the  time  state  how  many  white  shoe-makers  he  employed,  but 
was  willing  to  ascertain  and  inform  the  Conmiissioner.  He  employed  no  Chinese,  but  he 
purchased  goods  made  by  Chinese  to  an  extent  of  one  third  of  what  he  handled.  Such 
goods  were  not  stamped  at  all.  He  sold  to  Chinese  manufacturers  material  for  making 
shoes,  i)ut  in  a  small  degree,  about  one  thirtieth  of  what  he  manufactured.  Witness  said 
positively  that  there  was  no  demand  for  white-made  goods  as  against  Chinese  goods. 
He  thought  in  all  branches  of  trade  white  men  made  better  goods  than  Chinese,  and 
because  the  white-made  articles  were  superior  customers  preferred  them.  All  things 
being  equal  as  to  qualitv  and  make,  and  Chinese  goods  being  distinguishable  from  white- 
made  goods,  the  latter  would,  he  thought,  be  sought  for  because  cheaper.  The  witness 
calculated  that  rough  shoes  could  be  made  by  Chinese  for  $.3  a  dozen  less  than  by  white 
men.  A  great  deal  of  machinery  required  adept  operators,  and  the  Chinese  were  com- 
pelled to  eniplov  white  men  to  run  their  machinery.  This  was  against  the  Chinese  manu- 
facturer, who  was  compelled  to  pay  such  white  workmen  more  than  a  white  manufacturer 
would.  On  the  other  hand,  the  "Chinese  operators  would  not  work  for  white  men  as 
cheaply  or  as  many  hours  as  for  a  Chinese  manufacturer.  A  white  operator  excelled  the 
Chinese  in  the  output  of  his  work,  both  in  quality  and  quantity.  Country  dealers  were 
not  more  favorable  to  white-made  goods  than  city  dealers.  The  goods  being  of  equally 
good  quality,  they  would  take  those  which  were  cheapest,  irrespective  of  who  made  them. 
This,  he  thought,' would  apply  to  all  other  trades  as  well.  As  to  the  relative  difference  in 
the  price  of  eastern  goods  in  this  market  and  the  home-made  article,  the  witness  said  that 
the  Chinese  here  could  put  up  a  shoe  much  cheaper  than  the  eastern  men  could,  though 
the  work  of  the  Chinese  was  far  inferior  in  appearance  to  the  others,  and  goods  could  not 
be  brought  here  from  the  East  and  sold  in  competition  with  Chinese-made  goods.  The 
manufacturer  here,  in  the  first  place,  gets  his  leather  cheaper  than  does  the  man  in  the 
East. 
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Mr.  Clark,  of  the  Shoe-makers'  League,  here  asked  Mr.  Porter  how  it  was  that  the 
eastern  niannfacturers  could  buy  leather  on  this  coast,  make  it  up  there  and  sell  tlieir 
goods  here  cheajter  thaji  our  local  manufacturers. 

The  difference  in  the  price  of  labor  was  the  reason  given.  Mr.  Porter  thought  more 
than  one  third  of  the  goods  sold  on  this  coast  were  made  in  the  F^astern  States. 

Commissioner  Enos  stated  that  he  had  got  statistics  while  East  which  showed  that  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Connecticut  alone  furnished  45  per  cent  of  the  leather  goods  sold  on  this 
coast. 

Mr.  Porter  said  that  the  only  thing  that  sustained  the  white  shoe-makers  on  this  coast 
was  their  ruperiority  over  the  Chinese  workmen. 

Commissioner  Enos  remarked  that  his  official  returns  from  all  parts  of  the  State  went 
to  show  that  80  per  cent  of  the  clothing  used  by  Chinese  was  imported.  He  asked  what 
percentage  of  Chinese  the  witness  thought  used  shoes  made  here. 

Witness  replied  that  a  large  majority  of  them  used  the  goods  of  their  own  manufacture 
here.  Witness  thought  the  incidental  expenses  of  manufacturers  here  were  greater  than 
elsewhere,  and  that  though  they  had  the  advantage  of  better  leather  at  cheaper  rates,  they 
were  at  a  disadvantage. 

Witness  was  asked  whether  he  could  suggest  anything  that  would  tend  to  get  the 
Chinese  out  of  the  shoe  business.  He  replied  that  he  had  long  ago  seen  the  Chinese  would 
eventually  control  the  trade.  He  said  the  Chinese  question  was  a  new  one,  and  being 
such,  our  people  and  our  statesmen  were  not  prepared  to  handle  it.  He  said  he  looked 
ui)on  the  Chinese  statesmen  as  the  greatest  in  the  world,  and  their  philosophers  and  their 
religious  teachings  were  excelled  bj^  none.  In  short,  he  considered  them,  aside  froni 
mechanical  progress,  the  most  advanced  nation  on  earth.  Their  final  exclusion  from  the 
country  he  thought  only  a  matter  of  time.  Those  who  were  here  now,  he  said,  had  been 
brought  here  by  people  of  our  own  kind.  We  might  boycott  them,  but  if  we  did  they 
would  get  down  from  working  for  .$1  to  working  for  a  half-dollar.  They  would  still  hang 
on.  If  a  radical  displacement  was  attempted,  he  said  there  were  not  white  mechanics 
here  to  take  their  place.  He  had  tried  vainly  to  get  men  out  here  from  the  East.  He 
thought  many  of  the  labor  organizations  on  this  coast  were  to  blame  for  the  Chinese  being 
here  by  opposing  the  employment  of  apprentices.  This  caused  wages  to  be  higher,  and 
naturally  brought  in  Chinese  and  other  cheap  labor.  He  thoughtif  that  had  been  attended 
to  in  time,  times  would  have  been  better  here  than  they  were  now.  The  Chinese  had  made 
such  inroads  on  his  liusiness  that  he  would  agree  to  make  one  thousand  cases  of  boots  and 
shoes  and  sell  them  to  any  one  who  would  buy  them,  for  exactly  cost  price,  and  use  them 
against  Chinese  manufacturers.  He  thouglit  Chinese  labor  on  this  coast  in  the  shoe  trade 
on  the  decrease.  As  to  what  means  were  best  to  oust  the  Chinese,  he  said  it  would  be  nec- 
essary to  get  men  out  here  from  the  East,  and  put  boys  here  into  the  trade  as  apprentices. 
This  could  not  be  done  in  less  than  three  years.  It  could  not  be  done  in  less  than  that 
time,  because,  if  the  Chinese  were  driven  to  the  wall,  there  was  no  telling  how  low  they 
might  make  and  sell  goods.  Witness  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Chinese  opposition 
was  now  about  extinguished,  and  that  public  opinion  was  now  turning  toward  a  boycott 
of  Chinese  goods.  He  thought  there  was  no  manufacturer  on  the  coast  who  would  not 
gladly  substitute  white  hands  for  the  Chinese.  He  stated  that  the  eastern  Workmen  would 
not  come  out  here  unless  they  could  get  better  situations  than  the  East  afforded.  This, 
he  erroneously  stated,  was  the  case  with  the  cigar-makers  who  recently  came  out. 

Cl.\rk  askei  what  would  be  the  effect  if  the  Legislature  passed  a  law  prohibiting  aliens 
from  engaging  in  business.  Witness  did  not  think  such  a  law  possible,  or  practicable  if  it 
were  possible. 

Cl.\rk  then  asked  how  it  was  that  in  1868  he  (witness)  could  get  along  without  Chinese, 
but  could  not  do  it  now.  Witness  said  there  was  not  the  amount  of  eastern  comiietition 
then  that  there  was  now.  As  to  a  stamp  for  all  Chinese  goods,  witness  said  he  thought  it 
would  be  beneficial.  Such  a  stamp  should  not  be  provided  for  in  the  shoe  business  alone, 
but  in  all  others,  and  every  manufacturer  should  be  compelled  to  put  his  luime  on  what  he 
made;  and  it  should  be  a  penal  offense  to  violate  the  law. 

P.  F.  Nolan  here  said  he  thought  a  stamp  of  that  kind  would  undoubtedly  assist  the 
white  trade.  He  was  both  a  manufacturer  and  a  retail  dealer,  and  thought  no  shoe  man 
would  oppose  such  a  law. 

Porter  resumed,  and  said,  that  no  Chinese  were  employed  in  the  tannery  business, 
except  in  the  case  of  one  sheepskin  tannery.  The  latter  had  spoken  of  dispensing  with  its 
Chinese  help,  however.  The  average  wages  of  shoe-nuikers  was  .$16  per  week,  and  witness 
said  no  tradesmen  were  so  well  paid  as  they.  They  were  employed  ten  months  in  the 
year. 

Commissioner  Enos  said  he  had  information  that  there  were  seven  thousand  men  in  the 
shoe  business,  four  fifths  of  whom  were  Chinese. 

Witness  thought  that  not  nearly  as  many  as  that  were  employed.  He  thought  about 
three  thousand  was  the  number  employed  in  the  city,  and  less  than  seven  thousand  in 
the  State.     The  annual  output  he  ])laced  at  about  15,000,000. 

Frank  Roney  asked  witness  several  questions  as  to  the  supplanting  of  hand  labor  by 
machinery.  ^VitIless  said  that  thirty  years  ago  a  shoe-maker  would  turn  out  one  pair  of 
shoes  per  day;  now  each  man  turned  out  something  over  two  y)airs  ]ier  day,  though  bene- 
fits had  accrued  in  other  ways  which  made  the  introduction  of  machinery  "a  happy  result. 
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Oei>'  Joxes 

Was  next  placed  on  the  stand.  He  said  he  was  a  manufacturer  of  ladies'  shoes,  and  em- 
jiloyed  nothing  but  white  help.  He  thought  the  displacement  of  Chinese  in  the  industry 
could  be  arrived  at  best,  by  the  manufacturer,  retailer,  and  consumer  discontinuing  all 
business  relations  with  the  Chinese,  and  this  he  thought  feasible.  It  could  be  done,  unless 
people  thought  more  of  a  few  dollars  than  of  their  fellowmeu.  His  goods  did  not  come 
into  competition  with  Chinese:  but  he  thought  a  law  making  a  stamp  necessary  would  be 
effective,  as  people  would  know  what  they  were  buying,  and  those  opposed  to  Chinese 
labor  could  give  a  preference  to  white  goods.  He  thought  if  all  manufacturers  discharged 
their  Chinese,  they  could  easily  get  white  men  from  the  East  to  fill  their  places,  as  the 
wages  paid  here  were  higher  than  in  the  East.  He  thought  the  benefits  arising  from  hav- 
ing white  men  in  place  of  Chinese  would  amply  repay  the  manufacturers  for  the  change. 
PoKTEE  received  an  aflBrmative  reply  from  Jones,  when  he  asked  witness  if  he  did  not 
at  one  time  employ  Chinese  and  was  forced  to  abandon  the  manufacture  of  a  lower  grade 
of  goods  and  go  to  making  a  finer  article  on  account  of  Chinese  competition. 

Isaac  Hecht 

Testified  that  he  employed  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  hands,  both  white  and  Chinese. 
Of  these,  ninety  were  Chinese,  and  fifty-seven  white  females.  The  wages  paid  to  white 
men  in  1885  were  8lU  per  cent  and  to  Chinese  19i  per  cent.  The  average  pay  for  white 
skilled  mechanics  was  now  |18.  The  Chinese  earned  about  |1  25  per  day.  The  average 
cost  per  dozen  for  boots  and  shoes  made  by  witness  for  1883,  was  $9  .39f :  in  l'*84,  $9  21|; 
and  in  1885,  |8  22^.  Witness  said  there  were  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  Chinese 
employed  by  white  boot  and  shoe  manufacturers  in  this  city.  He  thought  it  would  be  a 
great  benefit  to  him  if  the  Chinese  were  not  in  the  business  here,  and  he  would  be  willing 
to  subscribe  |20,000  to  a  fund  for  removing  Chinamen  from  the  trade  aitogetJier.  The  cost 
of  producing  goods  by  white  men  would  not  be  more  that  5  per  cent  more  than  the  present 
Chinese  rates.  There  were  now  about  one  thousand  white  men  in  the  trade  in  the  city. 
He  did  not  believe  there  were  five  dealers  in  the  city  who  did  not  patronize  Chinese.  He 
favored  the  stamp,  but  thought  it  would  not  avail,  as  the  Chinese  goods  would  be  thrown 
into  the  market  for  so  much  less  than  the  white-made  goods  that  the  public  would  buy 
them  in  preference.  During  the  year  just  past  there  had  been  no  time  when  a  competent 
slioe-maker  could  not  get  employment  in  witness'  factory.  So  far  as  ameliorating  the  con- 
dition of  shoe-makers  was  concerned,  there  was  no  necessity  for  it,  as  their  condition  was 
as  good  as  could  be  desired.  Still,  the  Chinese  in  the  field  prevented  many  white  people 
from  coming  hither.  The  wages  had  decreased  probably  10  per  cent,  and  the  profits  had 
gone  down  20  per  cent  in  the  last  ten  years. 

RoxEY  asked  witness  where  the  competition  between  the  white  and  Chinese  would  end. 
Witness  could  not  express  an  opinion  on  this  subject,  but  Porter  thought  the  fight  was 
already  won,  as  the  largest  Chinese  firms  in  the  business  were  going  to  the  wall,  or  had 
already  succumbed. 

WiTXEss  said  that  the  white  manufacturers  had  advantages  by  which  they  could  in  a 
short  time  overreach  the  Chinese.  They  could  obtain  material  cheaper,  and  they  had 
regular  avenues  of  trade  which  the  Chinese  could  not  get.  The  laws  to  prevent  aliens 
from  engaging  in  business  he  did  not  think  could  be  passed,  but  he  thought  the  stamp 
would  be  a  good  idea  if  it  would  not  work  hardship  upon  the  white  manufacturer  by 
making  him  expose  the  character  of  his  goods  and  thereby  drive  custcmiers  from  him  to 
Chinatown.  He  admitted,  however,  that  if  the  working  people  of  the  Pacific  Coast  did 
not  purchase  his  Chinese  goods  he  would  cease  to  make  them.  Instead  of  a  depression 
there  had  last  year  been  an  increase  in  business  over  that  of  the  year  before.  He  made 
and  sold  shoes  here  as  cheaply  as  they  can  be  sold  in  Isew  York  or  Boston. 

Mr.  Jones  remarked  that  as  he  saw  it,  the  Chinese  would  either  have  to  be  legislated 
against  or  all  business  communication  with  them  would  have  to  be  cut  off. 

Witness  did  not  see  how  the  Chinese  could  be  legislated  oiit  of  the  country.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  ignore  them  in  business.  He  bought  largely  from  Chinese,  and  found 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  him  to  do  so.  He  bought  goods  from  the  Chinese 
and  sold  them  without  making'any  profit  on  them.  He  did  this  to  successfully  compete 
with  eastern  dealers. 

Mr.  Roney  said  he  did  not  see  why  witness  should  employ  Chinese  goods  against  goods 
made  bv  white  men  at  the  East. 

Witness  said  he  did  it  to  bolster  up  San  Francisco.  He  thought  we  should  not  look  to 
the  white  men  of  the  East,  but  should  keep  our  eyes  upon  our  own  commercial  interests. 

P.  F.  XOLAN 

Testified  that  he  employed  white  labor  exclusively.  He  thought  the  stamp  would  make 
it  ditficult  for  dealers  to  sell  Chinese  goods.  He  was  of  the  opinion  that  buyers  would 
pay  half  a  dollar  more  for  a  shoe  made  by  a  white  man.  The  average  diflFerence  in  the 
price  of  the  two  lines  of  goods,  he  said,  would  be  but  twenty-five  cents.  Witness  thought 
in  a  month  a  young  man  could  get  to  make  as  good  a  shoe  as  a  Chinaman,  and  by  doing 
this  goods  could  be  made  as  cheaply  by  white  boys  as  they  are  now  made  by  Chinese. 
The  shoe  manufacturers,  witness  said,  could  do  this  more  effectively  than  the  cigar 
manufacturers. 
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Hecht  presented  the  argument  that  if  the  manufacturers  were  compelled  to  discharge 
their  Chinese  it  would  also  necessitate  the  discharge  of  white  men,  as  it  would  reduce 
the  volume  of  the  business. 

A  General  Discussion. 

At  half-past  eleven  o'clock  the  gentlemen  settled  down  to  an  exchange  of  views  on  the 
subject.  5lessrs.  Nolan  and  Jones,  who  employ  no  Chinese,  were  in  favor  of  doing  away 
with  Chinese  labor,  and  they  related  a  number  of  instances  of  how  ineffectual  attempts 
to  place  Chin(?se  goods  in  competition  had  been.  Messrs.  Porter  and  Hecht,  who  employ 
Chinese,  could  not  see  how  white  goods  could  coiupete  with  the  cheaper  article  made  by 
Chinese,  and  would  not  concede  that  a  favorable  outcome  could  be  expected  from  a  radi- 
cal movement.  Mr.  Earle,  who  also  employs  Chinese,  remained  silent  throughout  the 
evening. 

The  investigation  will  be  resumed  next  Tuesday  morning,  at  10  o'clock. 

January  12,  1886. 

The  investigation  into  the  shoe  trade  was  continued  before  Commis- 
sioner Enos  yesterday.  J.  M.  Clark,  and  P.  B.  Gallagher,  of  the  Shoe- 
makers' League,  were  present,  as  was  Senator  J.  M.  Days.  The  following 
witnesses  were  on  hand:  William  Buchanan,  foreman,  and  Abraham  Alt- 
meyer,  foreman  and  manager  for  Cahn,  Nickelsburger  &  Co.;  W.  J.  Jory, 
of  Jory  Brothers;  Samuel  Feder,  of  Rosenthal,  Feder  &  Co.;  Richard  Pable, 
and  J.  F.  Broderick,  retail  dealers. 

Me.  Jory 

Was  first  sworn.  He  testified  that  he  had  been  in  the  shoe  business  for  nine  years  in  this 
city.  He  manufactured  ladies',  misses',  and  men's  shoes  for  the  wholesale  trade,  but  did 
no  retail  business.  His  annual  business  amounted  to  between  $250,000  and  .$300,000.  He 
employed  one  hundred  white  workmen  and  never  employed  Chinese.  The  average  wages 
paid  workman  was  about  $11)  per  week  as  a  general  thing,  but  owing  to  Chinese  compe- 
tition during  the  past  year,  they  had  earned  about  $14  for  men  and  $5  for  girls,  per  week. 
Each  year  for  several  years  there  had  been  a  decrease  in  the  volume  of  business,  and 
there  had  continually  been  unemployed  white  shoe-makers  here.  The  witness  said  there 
had  hardly  been  a  week  during  the  past  year  that  seven  men  and  a  dozen  girls  had  not 
applied  to  him  for  employment,  some  of  them  being  willing  to  work  for  less  than  Chinese 
wages.  This,  he  thought,  had  been  brought  about  by  the  Chinese.  So  far  as  his  experi- 
ence went,  Chinese  got  $1  per  day,  and  were  not  paid  for  their  services.  Contractors  col- 
lected their  wages  for  them.  Witness  thought  at  least  five  thousand  Chinese  shoe-makers 
are  employed  in  this  citj'.  He  said  he  had  a  list  of  the  Chinese  firms  doing  business  in 
this  city,  thirty-eight  in  number.  They  were  as  follows:  Poy  Kee,  Stevenson  Street;  Quong 
Sing,  4i9  Market  Street ;  Sing  Kee,  southwest  corner  Battery  and  Sacramento  Streets ;  Hop 
Lee,  southeast  corner  Battery  and  Sacramento  Streets;  Wo  Gin,  423  Commercial  Street; 
Chung  Lung,  421  Commercial  Street;  Wo  Lee  Lung,  417  Commercial  Street;  Quong  Sing, 
319  Commercial  Street;  Quong  Tai  Sing,  413  Commercial  Street,  second  floor;  Young  Kee, 
413  Commercial  Street,  first  floor;  Yang  Wo  Sing,  413  Commercial  Street,  third  floor;  Wo 
Sing,  411  Commercial  Street;  Sin  Kee,  409  Commercial  Street,  first  floor;  Sue  Hah  Kee,  409 
Commercial  Street,  second  floor;  Quong  Eat  Chong,  311  Battery  Street;  John  Lung  &  Co  , 
312  Commercial  Street;  Get  Chung,  318  Commercial  Street;  Lee  Yeek,  309  Commercial 
Street;  Wung  Wah  Chung,  209  Front  Street;  Ho  Fat,  318  Batterv  Street;  Hue  Kai,  corner 
Clay  and  Front;  Wing  Wo  Lung,  213  Clay  Street;  Quan  Wo  &  Co.,  31.5  Clay  Street;  Wing 
Chiing,  413  Battery  Street;  Loi  Mong  &  Co.,  210  Jackson  Street;  Tong  Hung  &  Co.,  corner 
Washington  and  Sansome;  Wah  Lung  Chung  Kee,  017  Jackson  Street;  Wo  Hop,  023 
Jackson  Street;  Wo  Hop,  743  Washington  Street;  (o^uong  Jow,  037  Commercial  Street; 
Wing  Lun,  020  Commercial  Street;  Wo  Hung  Lung,  19^Webster  Street,  up.stairs;  Hall 
Kee,  19  Webster  Street,  downstairs;  Hung  Hing  Lung,  708  Sacramento  Street;  <4ung  Wah 
Lung,  009  Dupont  Street;  Hang  Hop  &  Co.,  840  Clay  Street;  Chung  Hop  &  Co.,  1012  Stock- 
ton Street;  t^uong  Kee,  740  Jackson  Street. 

These  thirty-eight  Chinese  shoe  factories  were  found  in  about  two  hours  search.  Several 
liave  between  two  luindred  and  three  hundred  hands  employed.  Others  are  small, 
employing  not  more  than  fifty  haiuls.  Should  judge  the  average  to  be  about  one  hundred. 
There  are  ])robably  a  number  of  others  not  found. 

Witness  thought  there  were  about  one  thousand  white  people  employed  in  the  shoe 
business  in  the  city,  and  everything  went  to  show  that  the  Chinese  were  daily  becoming 
more  skilled  in  making  shoes  and  were  ottering  greater  competition.  There  were  scarcely 
any  boys  in  the  trade  at  present,  but  if  the  Chinese  were  not  here  five  thousand  could  be 
placed  at  work.  Boys  had  been  tried  and  were  found  to  be  superior  to  Chinese.  The  reason 
these  were  not  employed  instead  of  Chinese,  witness  thought,  was  because  the  manu- 
facturers desired  to  keep  the  Chinese  as  a  leverage  to  keej)  down  wages.  He  thought  $21  was 
little  enough  for  a  journeyman  shoe-maker  to  make,  and  that  such  wages  would  give  jus- 
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tice  to  both  employer  and  employed.  The  decrease  in  wages  and  the  price  of  goods  had 
been  equal.  The  witness  said  a  Chinaman  could  live  on  10  cents  a  day,  and  the  whit« 
workman  could  not  live  decently  for  less  than  an  average  of  .^51  50  per  day.  Witness 
understood  that  large  Chinese  contractors  brought  Chinese  workmen  herefrom  China,  and 
for  the  sum  it  took  to  pay  their  fares  to  this  country  they  were  bound  to  the  contractors 
for  a  certain  time,  receiving  no  remuneration  during  that  time.  Only  three  white  factories 
here,  so  far  as  witness  knew,  employed  Chinese.  A  Chinaman,  he  said,  would  do  a  third 
less  work  than  a  white  man  and  of  a  very  inferior  quality.  He  thought  the  Chinese  were 
employed  night  and  day,  and  he  had  investigated  and  found  them  working  on  Sunday 
also.  The  Chinese  made  goods  of  all  kinds,  from  a  brogan  to  a  fine  French  kid  shoe,  anci 
their  competition  had  a  very  depressing  effect  on  the  price  of  goods.  Witness  said  one 
Sansome  Street  firm  alone  had  thirty-five  "teams'"  running  on  ladies' shoes,  and  nine 
tenths  of  the  California  shoes  handled  by  the  firm  were  made  by  Chinese.  There  was  no 
way  for  ordinarv  purchasers  to  tell  whether  goods  are  white  or  Chinese  made.  As  a 
remedy  against  Chinese,  witness  said  he  would  first  have  a  stamp  law  passed,  and  every 
maker  would  be  compelled  to  stamp  goods  luade  bj'  them.  He  submitted  in  writing  the 
following  suggestions : 

"  First — By  the  people  not  patronizing  any  person  who  patronizes  Chinese  labor  in  any 
form. 

"Second — By  the  retail  shoe  dealers  not  deaUng  with  anj'  person  who  employs  any 
Chinese,  or  dealing  in  Chinese-made  goods. 

"  Third — By  our  State  and  city  officials  enforcing  all  laws  and  ordinances  to  the  full  let- 
ter of  the  law.  and  obeying  the  Constitution  of  the  State. 

"Fourth — By  the  people  calling  the  Legislature  in  extra  session  to  pass  appropriations 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  laws,  and  to  pass  an  alien  Act  not  to  allow  any  alien  to  carry  on 
any  business  in  the  State  of  California,  and  to  compel  all  persons  employing  aliens  to  put 
the  word  '  alien  '  on  goods  made  by  sucli  people. 

"  Fifth — If  all  this  failed,  then  the  people  should  have  a  peaceful  revolution.  On  a  cer- 
tain day  set  apart  all  to  cease  work  in  all  factories — all  laborers,  in  fact  every  person ;  stop 
the  railroads  and  street  cars,  loading  and  unloading  shipping,  in  fact  stop  the  whole  wheel 
of  machinery." 

The  Commissioner  then  asked  the  following  two  questions,  submitted  by  a  manufact- 
urer present,  both  of  which  were  answered  negatively: 

"Can  the  boot  and  shoe  manufacturers  of  this  coast,  both  white  and  Chinese,  supply  the 
demand  for  such  goods? 

"  Would  the  competition  of  eastern  manufactured  boots  and  shoes  be  as  detrimental  to 
the  community  as  the  competition  of  the  Chinese-made  boots  and  shoes?  " 

It  was  not  thought  possible  to  bar  out  eastern  goods,  and  witness  said  the  two  goods 
were  not  at  all  in  conflict.  The  eastern  men  make  more  wages  while  they  work,  witness 
said.  They  work  onlj'  six  months  in  the  year,  and  that  brings  down  the  average,  as  the 
shoe-makers  here  work  eleven  months. 

Samuel  Fedeb, 

Of  33-35  Battery  Street,  was  next  sworn.  He  testified  that  he  had  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  boots  and  shoes  for  twenty  years  in  this  city.  He  could  not  furnish  an  esti- 
nuite  of  his  bitsiness  from  memory,  but  would  submit  it  at  another  time.  About  40  per 
cent  of  the  goods  manufactured  by  him  was  imported  from  the  East.  He  employed  from 
seventv-five  to  one  hundred  workmen  the  year  round,  none  of  these  being  Chinese.  The 
average  wages  paid  was  ^14  per  week,  and  he  thought  wages  had  decreased  25  per  cent  in 
the  last  few  years.  Witness  could  not  estimate  how  many  were  employed  in  the  industry 
in  the  city.  He  said  there  were  manv  idle  mechanics  in  the  shoe  trade.  This  was  because 
the  demand  was  for  cheap  goods  ancl  white  manufacturers  could  not  make  such  goods  in 
competition  with  the  Chinese  if  they  employed  white  men.  One  thing  that  handicapped 
white  manufacturers,  witness  said,  was  that  they  had  to  put  their  stamp  on  the  goods 
they  made,  which  insured  their  good  quality,  whereas  the  Chinese  put  their  goods  on  the 
market  withoitt  any  guaranty  of  their  quality.  The  only  advantage  Chinese  workmen 
had  over  white  meii  was  in  their  mode  of  living,  and  if  a  stamp  law  were  passed  it  woidd 
be  of  material  aid  in  displacing  the  Chinese.  The  witness  gave  as  an  example  that 
Chinese  shoes  are  frequently  sold  on  the  representation  that  they  are  made  by  white  men, 
and  he  thought  that  it  was  only  due  to  the  public  that  a  law  should  be  passed  for  its  pro- 
tection against  fraud  of  this  kind.  Witness  said  he  did  not  handle  Chinese  goods  except 
to  fill  an  "order  which  asked  for  Chinese  goods,  and  did  not  like  to  handle  such  goods.  He 
said  he  never  stamped  a  pair  of  Chinese  goods.  All  goods  he  made  were  stamped  with  his 
mark.  Chinese  goods  were  generally  marked  with  a  fictitious  name.  This,  it  was 
exi)lained,  was  done  by  adopting  the  name  of  some  foreign  manufacturer.  The  fictitious 
stamp  was  placed  on  fine  goods  and  passed  for  French  make.  The  Chinese  use  this  stamp 
as  well  as  white  manufacturers. 

Mk.  Hecht  asked  Mr.  Feder  what  stamp  he  put  on  his  goods,  but  the  witness  declined 
to  answer. 

Mr.  BrcHAN.\N, 

Next  sworn,  testified  that  he  had  been  a  foreman  for  fifteen  years.  His  firm  employs 
about  two  hundred  hands,  one  hundred  and  fifty  being  white"  and  from  forty  to  sixty 
being  Chinese.  Ten  hours  constituted  a  day's  work,  and  whites  and  Chinese  associate 
together  and  work  on  the  same  work.    The  average  while  mechanic's  wages  was  about 
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f  15.  The  Chinese  average  about  $1  per  day.  The  Chinese  were  not  capable  of  doing  first 
chiss  work,  and  witness  did  not  know  of  any  Chinaman  who  could  do  as  good  work  as  a 
white  man.  The  Chiiuunen  do  all  the  poor  work.  Witness  had  no  idea  about  the  num- 
ber employed  in  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  in  the  city.  He  thought  a  displacement  of 
Chinese  would  be  detrimental  to  manufacturers.  The  Chinese  are  paid  through  one  man, 
who  is  a  contractor.  The  Chinese  are  employed  through  the  contractor,  who  it  is  supposed 
pays  them  what  he  desires. 

Mr.  Cl.\rk  said  he  had  been  informed  that  men  had  applied  to  the  manufactory  for 
employment  at  Chinese  wages,  but  had  been  denied  because  it  was  feared  if  they  werfe 
employed  the  Chinese  would  quit. 

A  MKMBER  of  the  firm  for  whom  Buchanan  works  objected  to  such  a  line  of  question  on 
the  ground  of  irrelevancy,  though  he  assured  Clark  that  he  had  been  misinformed. 

BucH.\N.\N  said  he  did  not  think  if  the  Chinese  were  discharged  they  could  be  readily 
replaced,  though  he  admitted  men  were  daily  applying  for  positions.  Within  fifty  days 
the  men  might  be  secured  for  a  slight  advance  on  the  wages  paid  to  Chinese. 

Richard  Pahle 

Testified  that  he  had  been  engaged  in  the  shoe  business  for  twenty-one  years.  He  manu- 
factured a  few  shoes  for  his  store,  but  sold  principally  eastern  goods.  He  thought  the 
wholesalers  were  patronizing  the  Chinese  more  by  buying  from  them  than  by  employing 
them.  He  had  more  respect  for  manufacturers  who  employ  Chinese  than  for  those  who 
buy  from  them  secretly.  He  thought  a  stamp  law  would  be  a  very  great  assistance  to  the 
white  workmen.  He  thought  the  public  would  give  preference  to  white  goods  if  they  were 
stamped  and  identified.  In  the  last  year  there  has  been  a  greater  demand  for  cheap  goods, 
which,  witness  thought,  showed  an  inroad  made  by  the  Chinese  in  the  industry.  He 
thought  manufactvirers  could  make  as  good  a  shoe  and  about  as  cheap  with  white  labor 
as  now  made  by  Chinese,  if  they  only  tried  to  do  so;  but  they  all  thought  what  seemed  to 
be  the  easiest  way  was  the  best.  Witness  blamed  the  white  workmen  themselves  for  the 
Chinese  being  in  the  trade,  as  they  once  struck,  he  said,  when  they  were  getting  as  high 
as  .$.313  per  week.  He  thought,  however,  that  they  had  more  sense  now.  No  Chinese  were 
engaged  in  making  leather,  and  they  all  bought  leather  from  the  white  manufacturers  at 
an  advance  on  the  price  paid  by  white  manufacturers.  By  bringing  infiuence  to  bear  on 
the  leather  manufacturers  the  Chinese  could  be  placed  at  a  very  great  disadvantage. 
Witness  said  there  is  a  Chinese  factory  on  Webb  Street,  which  employs  three  hundred  or 
four  hvindred  Chinese,  and  they  would  not  sell  to  retailers,  but  received  their  patronage 
from  wholesalers.  He  thought  if  he  had  a  large  factory  he  could  make  shoes  as  cheaply 
with  white  as  with  Chinese  workmen. 

J.  F.  Broderick 

Testified  that  half  of  his  goods  were  imported  from  the  East.  Those  he  bought  here  were 
from  the  United  Workingmen's  factory  and  some  others  were  stamped.  He  iDOUght  some 
cheap  goods  from  Chinese,  and  thought  that  the  poorer  classes  would  not  buy  Chinese 
goods  stamped  as  readily  as  they  do  now.  If  the  white  manufacturers  would  sacrifice  a 
little  of  their  profit  and  make  a  cheap  quality  of  shoes  with  white  labor  he  thought  the 
Chinese  could  be  successfully  competed  with.  Mr.  Broderick  expressed  a  willingness  to 
cooperate  with  other  dealers  against  the  Chinese. 

A.  Altmeyer 

Testified  that  he  had  been  in  the  shoe  business  twenty-eight  years.  He  corroborated 
Buchanan's  testimony  as  to  the  number  of  men  employed,  etc.  He  said  his  firm  employed 
Chinese  only  to  compete  with  Chinese  and  eastern  goods.  He  did  not  think  it  possible  to 
dispense  with  Chinese.  If  he  discharged  the  Chinese  he  would  have  to  discharge  a  num- 
ber of  white  people  also.  He  said  the  wages  paid  here,  even  to  Chinese,  were  greater  than 
that  given  to  shoe-makers  in  Massachusetts.  He  did  not  believe  any  manufacturer  was 
philanthropist  enough  to  lose  money  by  discharging  his  Chinese,  and  the  public  would  not 
patronize  white  labor,  and  as  a  result  the  trade  would  be  driven  to  the  eastern  market. 

Mr.  Feder  here  said  that  if  the  volume  of  business  was  great  enough  the  manufacturers 
could  easily  compete  with  eastern  goods. 

A  discussion  of  tariff,  railroad  rates,  and  taxation  ensued.  Altmeyer  favored  a  tariff 
against  eastern  goods,  heavy  freights  on  railroads,  and  no  taxation  for  manufacturers. 

The  investigation  then  returned  to  the  original  proposition,  and  Altnieycr  said  his  firm 
had  tried  to  dispense  with  Chinese  several  years  ago,  and  it  had  cost  ijSlOO.itoo,  without  any 
benefit.  He  did  not  think  white  men,  even  if  they  began  work  at  low  rates,  would  con- 
tinue to  do  so,  but  would  in  time  strike  for  exorbitant  wages.  Witness  advocated  an 
exclusion  act  as  a  means  to  freeze  the  Chinese  out.  He  thought  a  radical  change  impracti- 
cable.    He  said  Mr.  Hecht  and  he  had  tried  to  break  in  apprentices,  but  had  failed. 

Mr.  Hecht  said  that  he  intended  to  try  the  apprentice  system  again.  They  were  to  be 
allowed  to  draw  but  half  of  their  wages  for  three  years,  when  they  would  have  $.500.  Few 
apprentices  stayed,  but  many  good  shoe-makers  were  turned  out.  It  was  thought  the 
manufacturers  here  could  be  interested  in  the  movement  if  a  correct  sj'stem  were  em- 
ployed. 
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An  adjournment  was  then  taken  until  Thursday  night. 

JA^XARY  12,  1886. 

Labor  Commissioner  Enos  last  night  resumed  his  inquiry  into  the  shoe 
business.  The  following  had  been  subpoenaed:  J.  M.  "Wentworth;  Marion 
Leventritt,  of  Rosenstock  &  Co.;  Lewis  Murr,  of  Kutz  &  Murr:  J.  B.  Rus- 
sell, Louis  Kast,  Jeremiah  Deasy,  Quong  Sing.  Hue  Kai,  Wing  Wo  Lung, 
and  Wo  Fat.  Samuel  A.  Wood,  of  Hobart,  Wood  &  Co.,  avoided  a  sub- 
poena. 

Among  others  present  were  Isaac  Hecht,  George  K.  Porter,  Samuel  Feder, 
]Mr.  Altmeyer,  of  Cahn,  Xicklesburg  &  Co.,  and  Walter  Rosie,  of  the  United 
Workingmen's  Manufacturing  Company. 

Lons  MuER 

Testified  that  he  had  been  seven  years  in  the  shoe  business  in  this  city,  and  at  present 
was  a  wholesale  jobber.  He  dealt  in  eastern  goods,  about  nine  tenths  of  his  whole  trade 
being  of  that  class,  the  balance  of  what  he  handled  being  made  here  by  Chinese.  The 
Chinese  goods  are  cheap  goods,  such  as  are  not  made  here  by  white  labor,  and  such  as 
cannot  be  imported  here  as  cheaply  from  the  East,  if  the  time,  trouble,  and  expense  of  im- 
porting be  considered.  Witness  had  no  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  Chinese  goods  manu- 
factured here,  and  did  not  know  how  many  Chinese  were  employed,  except  from  what  he 
had  learned  through  the  newspapers.  He  thought  about  four  fifths  of  the  goods  made 
here  were  of  Chinese  manufacture.  The  Chinese  shoe-makers  get,  as  a  maximum,  $.30  per 
month,  an  average  of  $20,  and  the  minimum  is  merely  their  living,  which  comparatively 
is  nothing.  Their  running  expenses  are,  he  thought,  cheaper  than  those  of  white  men, 
as  they  worked  in  close  and  filthy  quarters,  and  their  living  cost  little  or  nothing.  Wit- 
ness thought  there  was  no  possibility  of  white  men  competing  with  Chinese  in  making 
cheap  goods  and  he  thought  that,  in  time,  the  Chinese  would  be  making  the  best  grades  of 
goods,  as  they  were  constantly  becoming  more  skilKul  in  their  work.  They  work,  said  wit- 
ness, as  many  hours  per  day  as  they  are  asked  to.  One  will  make  as  many  pairs  of  shoes 
as  a  white  man,  but  their  work  is  so  inferior  as  to  leave  no  comparison.  The  difference  in 
the  goods  is  not  apparent  to  the  ordinary  purchaser,  but  the  Mongolian  article  is  more 
loosely  put  together.  A  white  man  cannot  do  more  work  in  ten  hours  than  a  Chinaman 
but  it  will  be  better.  Witness  said  his  Chinese  goods  were  not  marked,  and  it  was  not 
generally  known  to  consumers  that  the  goods  were  of  Chinese  make.  He  thought  if  the 
agitation  were  kept  up,  the  good  will  of  the  public  gained  by  the  manufacturers,  and  if  the 
Chinese  were  compelled  to  stamp  the  goods,  it  would  have  the  effect  of  hurting  the  sales 
here  in  this  city.    In  the  country  he  did  not  know  how  it  would  operate. 

WiTyE.?s  was'asked  for  suggestions  to  displace  the  Chinese,  and  gave  as  one  a  law  making 
it  unlawful  for  Chinese  to  use  a  fictitious  stamp,  as  was  now  done.  The  Chinese  do  this  at 
the  white  manufacturers  request.  Witness  thought  even  if  that  were  done,  the  Chinese 
would  put  white  men  at  the  head  of  their  factories.  Witness  said  one  of  the  large  Chinese 
factories  was  run  by  Hue  Kai  &  Co.,  who  had  about  thirty  Chinese  in  their  employ,  and 
had  all  the  latest  improvements  in  machinery.  Witness  thought  boys  and  white  men 
could  be  worked  advantageously  if  there  were  a  demand  for  the  goods  made  by  them. 
Witness  did  not  think  all  the  shoes  used  on  the  Pacific  Coast  would  ever  be  made  here, 
as  the  trade  oscillated  between  different  points.  There  had,  he  said,  been  a  decrease  in  the 
price  of  goods  on  this  coast  of  fifteen  per  cent  on  a  shoe,  while  there  had  been  an  increase 
in  the  cost  of  machinery.  Notwithstanding  this,  goods  could  be  made  cheaper  now  than 
formerly,  owing  to  the  advantage  of  machinery.  Witness  would  approve  of  a  stamp  law 
with  a  X'cnalty.  He  did  not  think  a  radical  change  in  the  business  as  regards  the  character 
of  labor  employed  possible.  After  a  time,  when  workmen  could  be  brought  from  the  East 
and  apprentices  broken  in  on  this  coast,  it  might  be  successful.  If  no  workmen  s\ere  to 
be  brought  from  the  East  it  would  take  at  least  ten  years.  He  thought  that  the  proper 
way  of  getting  rid  of  the  Chinese  was  to  tell  them  to  go  and  make  them  do  so. 

Ira.  M.  WE^'TW0RTH, 

Of  Oakland,  the  next  witness,  testified  that  he  had  manufactured  boots  and  shoes  in  this 
State  for  twenty-one  years.  At  present  he  employed  between  sixty  and  seventy  hands, 
all  of  whom  are  white.  He  had  employed  Chinese  and  had  continually  laid  them  off,  but 
found  it  necessary  to  employ  them  again.  He  said  a  smart  white  man  would  turn  out 
one  third  more  work  than  a  Chinaman,  and  do  work  of  a  better  quality.  The  Chinese 
can  earn  from  $7  to  .|10  per  week,  and  the  white  help  from  $12  to  $22 — average  $1-5  to  $18. 
The  men  are  employed  at  least  forty-eight  weeks  out  of  the  year.  Half  of  his  goods, 
witness  said,  were  sold  in  this  city  and  the  balance  in  the  interior.  He  did  not  believe  in 
the  virtue  of  a  stamp.  If  people  could  get  a  shoe  for  2.3  cents  less  because  a  Chinaman 
made  it  thev  would  buy  it.  He  thought  the  white  manufacturers  ought  to  make  goods 
with  white  labor  and  compete  with  eastern  goods,  or  go  out  of  the  business.    The  propor- 
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tion  of  boots  and  shoes  made  here  by  Chinese  he  thought  to  be  less  than  one  half,  and 
that  was,  as  had  repeatedly  been  shown,  only  of  the  very  poorest  grade.  The  proportion 
of  goods  brought  from  the" East  he  thought  one  half,  and  if  plenty  of  live  manufacturers 
were  here,  who  would  put  money  into  the  business  and  employ  boys  and  girls,  the  Chi- 
nese question  would  be  settled"  in  two  years.  The  hurrah  ab"out  the  Chinese  had,  he 
thought,  injured  the  business  in  the  direction  of  discouraging  and  keeping  boys  and  girls 
out  of  the  trade.  The  prices  paid  here  were,  in  cases,  30  per  cent  more  than  that  paid  in 
the  East,  and  witness  thought  first  class  mechanics'  wages  had  not  decreased  10  per  cent. 
If  white  men  would  work  for  the  wages  paid  now  to  Chinese,  he  did  not  think  it  would 
cause  Chinamen  to  work  cheaper,  as,  in  fact,  the  white  men  made  a  much  better  shoe 
and  more  work  for  very  little  more  money  than  the  Chinese  did  inferior  work  for.  As 
for  Chinese  making  goods  cheaper  than  now,  witness  said  that  were  impossible,  as  the 
Mongolians  were  now  making  goods  for  less  than  cost,  and  were  constantly  going  under. 
The  Chinese,  he  did  not  think,  had  a  deep  root  here,  and  he  saw  a  good  field  for  clever 
manufacturers.  Witness  said  good  workmen  could  always  get  work  in  his  factory,  and 
it  was  only  because  he  could  not  get  white  men  that  he  employed  Chinese.  He  did  not 
think  eastern  goods  should  be  licensed  here,  as  such  a  course  would  benefit  the  manu- 
facturer and  dealer  without  benefit  to  the  consumer. 

George  K.  Porter  cross-questioned  Mr.  Wentworth,  without  eliciting  anything  of 
importance. 

M.  Levektritt, 

The  next  witness,  who  is  with  Rosenstock  &  Co.,  testified  that  his  firm  employed 
exclusively  white  labor  to  the  extent  of  seventy-five.  Witness  thought  about  half  the 
goods  used  on  this  coast  were  imported.  Of  the  goods  made  here  he  thought  the  Chinese 
made  60  per  cent.  He  corroborated  former  testimony  as  to  wages  paid  by  Chinese  and 
the  character  of  the  Chinese  as  workmen.  He  did  not  think  the  white  manufacturers 
could  compete  with  Chinese  manufacturers  and  not  employ  Chinese  workmen.  Witness 
thought  the  stamp  would  be  a  benefit,  as  it  would  necessitate  the  branding  of  inferior 
goods  as  such,  and  would  compel  nuinufacturers  to  abandon  the  making  of  poor  goods 
for  a  better  class.  This  would  cause  them  to  send  East  for  their  cheap  goods,  and  would 
leave  the  Chinese  goods  without  a  market.  He  thought  some  of  the  larger  Chinese 
manufacturers  imported  some  of  their  leather  from  the  East. 

T.  C.  H.\NXON,  of  the  Shoe-makers'  League,  cross-questioned  the  witness,  and  discovered, 
according  to  the  witness,  that  shoe-makers  averaged  eleven  months.  He  then  gave  way 
to  Mr.  Altmeyer,  who  expressed  the  opinion  that  taking  Chinese  from  the  trade  would  be 
an  injury  to  the  industry  on  this  coast  by  introducing  more  eastern  competition. 

The  ■\Vitness  did  not  believe  this,  but  thought  that  if  the  Chinese  were  out  of  the  busi- 
ness it  would  add  to  the  population  and  create  consumers,  thereby  creating  a  market. 

J.  M.  Clark,  of  the  Shoe-makers'  League,  then  asked  Mr.  Leventritt  in  regard  to  the  men 
employed  by  him.  Witness  declined  to  answer,  as  the  question  was  going  into  his  private 
business. 

Mr.  Clark  said  he  would  like  to  show  that  the  firm  was  not  employing,  and  had  not 
employed,  as  many  men  as  witness  had  said. 

The"Wit>'ess  was  then  asked  where  he  got  his  California  ladies'  shoes.  He  said  he  got 
80  per  cent  of  Chinese  cheap  goods,  and  20  per  cent  of  fine  goods  from  Chinese. 

In  reply  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Porter,  the  witness  said  he  thought  eastern  shoe  drum- 
mers should  be  made  to  paj'  license  for  selling  goods  on  this  coast. 

"Mr."Tuax  Kai, 

Who  looked  as  innocent  as  though  he  had  never  seen  a  shoe,  was  sworn. 

CoMMissio>"ER  Ekos  put  an  extra  emphasis  on  the  words,  "'so  help  your  God! " 

Kai,  who  talked  good  English,  said  he  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Hue,  Kai  &  Co.,  w'ho 
manufactured  goods  at  123  Clay.  He  employed  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  men.  He 
had  machinery,  and  employed  some  white  men.  His  machinery  was  operated  by  Chinese 
engineers.  He  paid  his  men  on  an  average  of  $1  for  the  lowest,  and  $1  75  for  the  highest, 
per  day.  The  engineers  got  $1  75  per  day,  and  the  cutters,  to  the  number  of  half  a  dozen, 
got  $1  75.  He  boarded  his  men  in  addition  to  the  above  wages.  He  thought  it  cost  him 
$10  per  month  to  board  his  men.  Probably  it  was  a  little  less  than  $10,  or  it  might  be  a 
little  more. 

Clark  suggested  that  $50  per  month  was  what  it  cost  him  to  board  all  his  men. 

Witness  resuming,  said  he  worked  his  men  ten  hours  per  day,  though  at  times  they 
worked  in  the  evening.  He  usually  found  all  the  work  he  wanted  to  do,  though  it  was  a 
little  dull  at  present.  His  goods  were  sold  to  white  men  altogether;  Chinese  never  bought 
any  goods  that  he  manufactured.  About  one  third  of  what  he  made  was  sold  in  this  city, 
principallv  to  wholesalers.  About  sixty  dozen  per  day  was  the  average  he  turned  out. 
Witness  thought  there  were  about  two  thousand  Chinese  shoe-makers  in  the  city,  five  hun- 
dred of  whom  were  now  lying  idle.  He  employed  his  Chinese  direct,  and  paid  them  off 
individually.  The  Chinese  were  paid  every  two  weeks.  No  Chinese  were" imported  by 
him,  and  he  said  that  importation  of  Chinese  had  never  occurred  to  his  knowledge.  H^ 
stami)ed  his  goods  with  the  name  of  his  customers  if  requested  to  do  so;  if  nf)t  requested 
to,  employed  no  stamp.  He  had  four  white  girls  and  six  men  in  his  factory.  He  employed 
the  white  men  because  they  were  superifir  workmen  to  Chinese.  He  paid  his  girls  $0 
and  $9  per  week,  and  employed  them  oecause  Chinese  women  could  not  be  secured  to  do 
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the  work.  He  bought  all  his  material  here  from  white  men.  He  did  not  know  that  any 
Chinese  manufactured  leather.  He  paid  his  white  men  from  $2  50  to  |3.  Witness  thought 
some  white  factories  could  make  goods  as  cheap  as  he  could  manufacture  them.  The 
prices  he  made  and  sold  goods  for,  were  as  follows:  Pebble  goat  (ladies'), |24  to  $27;  misses' 
and  children's.  $19  to  $21;  brogans,  $21;  second  quality  French  calf.  $52  50;  French  kid, 
$42  to  $48;  misses'  French  kid.  $30  to  $36.  These  were"  admitted  to  be  good  prices.  The 
witness  said  if  he  did  not  get  good  prices  he  would  not  make  them. 

He  was  asked  if  he  recognized  any  of  his  customers  in  the  room. 

He  was  silent.    Asked  whether  he  heard  the  question,  he  replied :  "Yes,  I  heard  it." 

"Well,  what  is  your  reply?"  asked  Deputy  Bernard. 

"I  said  I  heard  it,"  replied  the  witness. 

"Well,  can  you  answer  the  question'?"  asked  Mr.  Clark. 

"  I  don't  believe  I  have  any  idea  of  answering  that  question,"  said  Mr.  Kai. 

His  questioner  said  he  thought  he  had  been  posted,  and  it  would  do  no  good  to  ques- 
tion him  farther. 

"  I  have  been  a  long  time  in  the  country,"  said  the  witness, "  and  I  don't  think  I  need 
any  one  to  post  me." 

The  matter  was  dropped  here,  amid  laughter. 

It  was  further  ascertained  that  the  witness  had  no  drummers  on  the  road,  but  had  his 
regular  customers,  who  came  to  him.  His  business  amounted  to  about  $3,0(X)  per  month. 
He  worked  beginners  two  months  on  no  salary.    They  were  then  paid  per  day. 

Hecht  here  facetiously  suggested  that  the  witness  be  asked  whether  he  could  suggest 
anything  that  would  tend  to  drive  the  Chinese  out  of  the  business. 

He  was  asked  how  he  thought  the  stamp  act  would  affect  his  trade,  and  could  not 
answer  the  question  satisfactoril}-.  He  did  not  know  how  his  customers  would  like  it. 
His  customers,  at  present,  generally  had  put  on  what  they  thought  was  best. 

Loris  S.  Kast, 

The  next  witness,  testified  that  he  had  been  in  the  shoe  business  since  1859.  Last  year  he 
purchased  only  $1,.500  worth  of  Chinese  goods.  Nearly  all  the  goods  now  carried  by  hi ni 
were  of  white  labor,  he  said. 

Jeeemiah  Dea-st 

Testified  that  he  did  not  deal  in  Chinese  goods.  Over  one  half  of  the  goods  sold  by  him 
were  of  eastern  make.  They  were  of  a  cheap  grade,  and  better  than  Chinese  goods.  He 
thought  he  lost  nothing  by  handling  them  instead  of  Chinese  goods.  He  thought  the 
stamp  law,  if  passed,  and  a  rigid  enforcement  of  the  Exclusion  Act,  would  settle  the 
Chinese  question. 

J.  B.  Russell 

Testified  that  he  had  been  in  the  business  twenty-one  years,  and  employed  only  white 
labor.    Boycottuig  Chinese  was  the  only  remedy  he  could  suggest. 

Theee  Chi>-ese  Maxcfactukees. 

The  last  witnesses  examined  were  three  Chinese  manufacturers.  One  of  these,  Wo 
Fat,  of  318  Battery  Street,  could  not  understand  English  and  was  excused,  after  he  had 
given  the  information  that  he  employed  thirty  men,  at  from  $1  to  $1  50  per  day. 

Chu>'g  Hing,  representing  the  firm"  of  Kwoiig  Sing  &  Co.,  at  417  Market  Street,  had  been 
ten  years  in  the  business.  He  employed  sixty  hands,  at  from  ^30  to  $45  per  month,  and 
boarded  them,  at  a  cost  of  $10  per  month,  in  the  factory. 

Fu>'G  Wi>"G.  of  Wing,  "\\'o  Lung  6c  Co..  211  and  213  Clay  Street,  employs  seventy  men  at 
from  $20  to  $40  per  month  with  board.  He  estimated  that  there  were  two  thousand  Chinese 
shoe-makers  in  this  citj',  and  said  they  all  belonged  to  the  Shoe-makers'  Society. 

The  Chinese  manufacturers  displayed  less  zeal  to  suppress  facts  about 
their  business  than  some  of  the  white  men  who  had  been  examined.  They 
thoroughly  understood  the  question  at  issue. 

It  is  said  that  the  agitation  is  already  ha^dng  the  effect  of  causing  some 
of  the  large  manufacturers  to  discharge  Chinese  and  replace  them  with  white 
mechanics. 

The  investigation  was  adjourned,  and  due  notice  of  its  resumption  will 
be  given. 

Jaxuary  25.  1886. 

Commissioner  Enos  yesterday  morning  resumed  the  investigation  into 
the  shoe  trade.  Present  as  witnesses  were  "Walter  Rosie.  of  the  United 
Workingmen's  Cooperative  Boot  and  Shoe  Company:  M.  D.  Xolan.  of 
Nolan  &  Descalso;  also.  Israel  Cohnrich,  of  Cohnrich  Bros.;  P.  F.  Nolan, 
of  ISolan  &  Sons:    S.  Marks:    Samuel  R.  Dolliver.  of  Dolliver  Sz  Bro.; 
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Manuel  Lewis,  of  E.  Lewis  &  Co.;  and  John  Callahan  and  J.  H.  Colthurst, 
shoe-makers.  0.  A.  Bernard.  Deputy  Commissioner,  and  President  Clark, 
P.  B.  Gallagher,  J.  J.  McDonald,  and  Michael  MuUaney,  of  the  Shoe- 
makers' League,  were  also  in  attendance. 

Walter  Rosie. 

The  first  witness  examined  was  Walter  Rosie.  He  said  he  was  a  manufacturer  of  boots 
and  shoes,  and  Secretary  of  the  United  Workingmen's  Cooperative  Boot  and  Shoe  Fac- 
tory, the  location  of  which  is  at  Twenty-fifth  and  Bartlett  Streets.  He  explained  that  his 
company  was  incorporated  under  the  mining  laws  of  the  State  as  a  stock  company. 
There  were  twenty  stockholders.  He  had  been  eighteen  years  in  the  manufacturing  busi- 
ness. At  present  ninety  white  people  are  employed  by  the  corporation,  but  generally 
more  are  at  work  for  it.  The  goods  manufactured  are  heavy  boots  and  shoes  of  all  kinds. 
The  average  wages  paid  was  $16  .50.  The  witness  thought  that  now,  as  the  trade  was  dull, 
a  number  of  shoe-makers  were  out  of  employment.  But  in  the  season  there  was,  he  said, 
work  for  all  shoe-makers.  He  thought  between  two  thousand  and  three  thousand  Chinese 
were  in  the  business,  and  about  one  thousand  two  hundred  white  men.  White  boys 
could  be  taught  certain  lines  of  the  trade  in  six  months,  but  they  would  not  be  generallj' 
useful  in  the  business.  The  manufacturing  system  as  conducted  at  present  kept  a  man 
at  the  particular  work  he  first  learned.  Witness  did  not  think  any  change  would  be 
advisaVjIe  in  this  method.  He  thought  a  substitution  of  white  boys  and  girls  for  Chinese 
practicable  in  two  years.  If  the  Chinese  were  to  be  displaced  through  the  public  with- 
drawing its  patronage  from  them,  there  would  pe  no  trouble  about  getting  shoe-makers 
out  here  from  the  East.  Now  it  was  generally  understood  that  the  Chinese  controlled 
the  trade  on  the  coast,  and  white  shoe-makers  would  not  come  here  on  that  account. 
Witness  thought  fully  one  half  of  the  goods  consumed  here  came  from  the  East.  He 
said  it  was  impossible  for  white  manufacturers  to  compete  with  Chinese.  It  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  say  how  much  less  than  whites  Chinese  could  make  goods  for.  Their 
community  system  of  living  in  the  factories  where  they  worked  made  it  possible  for  them 
to  work  so'  cheap  that  there  was  no  means  of  calculating  how  cheap  they  could  make 
goods.  He  said  few  of  the  Chinese  shoe-makers  wore  white-nuide  shoes,  and  if  they  were 
replaced  with  white  workmen  the  shoes  the  white  men  would  wear  would  alonerun  a 
good-sized  factory.  Mr.  Rosie  thought  if  the  Shoe-makers'  League  issued  a  stamp,  and  it 
was  made  imperative  that  manufacturers  should  use  it,  there  would  be  no  trouble  about 
boycotting  Chinese  goods.  He  thought  consumers  would  pay  a  small  advance  on  white- 
made  goods  over  Chinese  goods,  if  they  knew  for  certain  what  they  were  buying  He 
thought  a  law  providing  for  a  stamp  would  work  well,  as  nearly  all  white  manufacturers 
were  favorable  to  it. 

G.\LLAGHER  asked  Mr.  Rosie  if  he  knew  of  an  arrangement  among  manufacturers  to 
keep  apprentices  out  of  the  business. 

The  Witness  rei)lied  that  there  had  been  none  since  the  Knights  of  St.  Crispin  exi.sted. 
The  manufacturers  provided  for  the  number  of  apprentices  they  should  emploj-.  No 
restrictions  had  since  been  placed  on  the  apprentice  system. 

Witness  was  asked  whether  he  had  ever  found  difficulty  in  getting  men  to  work  for 
him,  and  replied  in  the  negative.  He  said  the  supply  of  white  laborers  was  always  equal 
to  the  demand  for  them.  Witness  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  was  necessary  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  trade  on  this  coast,  and  to  society  generally,  that  white  workmen  "should  take 
the  place  of  Chinese  in  the  trade. 

S.  Marks, 

Manufacturer  of  shoes  at  87  Stevenson  Street,  testified  as  follows:  Made  a  medium  class 
of  goods,  employing  twenty-tive  hands.  In  the  past  two  weeks  he  had  "changed  his  mind" 
and  discharged  all  his  Chinese — twenty  in  number — and  supplanted  them  with  whites. 
While  he  was  employing  Chinese  he  found  them  as  competent  for  the  quality  of  goods  he 
made  as  white  men,  and  they  did  as  much  work.  The  Chinese  were  paid  as  much  as  white 
men  by  the  piece,  ami  made  |<)  and  ifS  per  week. 

When  asked  why  he  had  discharged  his  Chinese,  the  witness  said,  with  a  peculiar  grin, 
that  it  was  because  of  the  agitation,  and  also  because  he  was  against  paying  money  to  men 
wlio  sent  it  away  from  the  channels  of  trade.  He  thought  he  could  get  along  with  white 
labor.  He  recommended  the  use  of  the  stamp,  and  that  a  provision  be  made  compelling 
all  manufacturers  to  stamp  their  own  goods  with  their  own  name.  Some  of  his  cjis- 
tomers  did  not  want  their  goods  stamped,  while  others  did.  He  was  going  to  put  boys 
into  his  factory.  He  could  teach  boys  in  six  months  to  make  as  g<Jod  a  boot  and  shoe  as 
the  average  Chinese,  if  the  public  gave  the  movement  encouragement.  He  had  advertised 
for  boys  and  girls,  and  had  received  a  large  number  of  applicants.  They  had  proved  very 
apt  at  learning,  and  gave  evidence  of  becoming  in  time  good  shoe-makers.  He  thought 
the  introduction  of  boys  into  the  trade  the  proper  way  to  oust  the  Chinese  from  it.  He 
did  not  doubt  that  plentj'  of  white  boys  and  girls  could  be  got  to  learn  the  business. 
He  did  not  believe  in  paying  any  workman  less  than  $12  per  week.  When  he  employed 
Chinese  they  were  under  a  contractor,  and  he  paid  the  contractor  all  their  wages,  not 
knowing  what  the  contractor  pai<l  them  afterwards. 

In  answer  to  questions  from  (iallagher,  witness  said  he  was  the  first  one  to  teach  Chinese 
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to  make  slippers.  It  was  not  long  before  they  undersold  him  and  drove  him  out  of  the 
business. 

Witness  had  no  doubt  that  the  Chinese  could  be  driven  out  in  six  months  if  the  retail 
dealers,  manufacturers,  and  journeymen  combined  in  a  movement  against  them,  as  the 
public  would  undoubtedly  support  the  movement.  He  understood  the  Chinese  contract 
system.  It  was  carried  on  by  a  contractor  providing  Chinese  and  drawing  their  wages, 
he  getting  25  cents  from  each  for  his  trouble. 

Deputy  Bernard  asked  for  information  as  to  prices  paid  Chinese,  and  learned  that  they 
were  paid  by  the  dozen,  and  it  could  not  be  said  how  much  was  paid  for  each  piece,  as  in 
the  case  of  white  men,  who  got  paid  for  each  piece  of  shoe  made. 

JoHK  A,  Block, 

The  first  apprentice  in  Buckingham  &  Hecht's  factory,  was  the  next  witness.  He  went  to 
work  eleven  years  ago  and  bound  himself  for  three  years.  His  wages  were :  for  the  first 
six  months,  ^1.5;  $25  for  the  next,  and  so  on,  at  an  increase  of  $5  per  six  months,  getting 
$40  at  the  end  of  the  three  years.  Some  of  his  money — be  did  not  remember  the  amount — 
was  kept  back  to  hold,  so  that  he  got  $5iJ0  when  his  time  was  up.  The  first  nine  months 
he  worked  at  nailing,  and  from  this  went  to  trimming  heels  and  majers.  When  he  stop- 
ped working  he  did  not  know  all  of  the  business.  There  were  thirty  apprentices  taken 
on,  of  which  only  twenty  remained.  Witness  said  that  after  the  first  month  he  made  a 
profit  for  his  employers,  "and  thought  the  same  work  would  have  been  worth  $12  per  week 
if  done  elsewhere.  He  got  as  high  as  $20  per  week  after  his  apprenticeship.  He  thought 
reasonable  wages  were  $10  per  week.  Witness  thought  boys  could  be  taught  enough  of 
the  business  to  displace  the  Chinese  in  two  years.  He  did  not  know  the  capacity-  of  Chi- 
nese as  workmen,  but  knew  white  men  to  do  the  most  and  best  work.  The  employment 
of  apprentices  and  an  adoption  of  the  stamp  seemed  to  witness  a  practical  way  of  getting 
Chinese  out  of  the  trade. 

Witness  had  been  out  of  employment  for  thirteen  months,  and  knew  that  there  were  a 
great  many  others  unable  to  get  work.  He  admitted  that  there  were  a  ntimber  of  factories 
at  which  lie  had  not  applied.  Cahn,  Nickelsburg  &  Co.  was  one  of  the  firms  to  which  he 
had  applied.  He  once  worked  there,  but  had  been  discharged  and  his  work  given  to 
Chinese.  Witness  then  got  from  $10  to  $12  per  week.  He  had  never  had  any  trouble  with 
his  employers,  and  knew  of  no  reason  why  he  should  have  been  discharged.  He  had  not 
asked  for  work  at  the  United  Workingmen's  or  at  Nolan's. 

Boys  .\nd  Girls  Wanted, 

Commissioner  Enos  called  attention  to  the  letter  recently  published  in  the  "  Report " 
from  the  furnishing  goods  factorj'  of  Greenbaum  &  Deutsch,  and  he  said  one  hundred 
boys  and  girls  were  desired  by  that  firm. 

Mr.  Dolliver, 

Dealer  in  leather  .shoe  findings  at  575  Market  Street,  the  next  witness,  said  trade  was  fall- 
ing off  on  this  coast.  This  was,  to  some  extent,  owing  to  eastern  competition,  about  50  or 
60  per  cent  of  that  consumed  on  this  coast  being  of  eastern  make.  About  half  of  his 
trade  was  to  Chinese,  and  they  also  dealt  somewhat  in  fine  goods,  but  not  nearly  so  much 
as  white  manufacturers.  Hedid  not  think  it  possible  to  get  the  support  of  the  public 
against  the  Chinese.  He  had  little  faith  in  the  use  of  the  stamp,  but  thought  if  it  were 
covered  by  a  law  it  might  prove  effective.  There  were,  he  said,  a  number  of  retail  dealers 
who  were'so  desirous  of  making  money  that  they  would  not  let  go  of  their  Chinese  trade. 
If  the  retail  dealers,  manufacturers,  and  journeymen  would  stand  together  he  thought 
that  there  was  no  doubt  about  the  movement  being  effectual.  The  Pacific  Coast  manu- 
facturers could  not  compete  with  eastern  goods,  though  the  Chinese  put  a  better  quality 
of  leather  in  the  goods  which  they  make.  About  half  of  the  Chinese  manufacturers  for- 
merly in  the  business  had  closed  down,  owing  to  the  agitation  and  eastern  competition  in 
cheap  goods.  Witness  was  especially  favorable  to  the  introduction  of  white  boys  and 
girls  into  factories  in  displacement  of  Chinese.  He  said  there  were  but  six  finding  houses 
in  the  city,  and  he  thought  if  they  were  to  try  and  make  a  combination  against  the  Chi- 
nese they  would  start  finding  stores  of  their  own.  Witness  denied  that  he  took  shoes 
from  Chinese  in  payment  for  debts  unless  in  the  case  of  a  failure  on  the  part  of  a  debtor. 
He  knew  that  other  dealers  in  findings  did  so,  however.  The  Chinese  were,  he  said,  his 
best  customers. 

M.  D.  Nolan, 

Eetail  dealer,  was  called,  and  testified  that  he  manufactured  no  goods  but  custom  work. 
He  said  he  had  paid  much  attention  to  the  Chinese  question  and  found  that  .shoes  could 
be  made  by  white  boys  and  girls  at  a  price  not  greater  than  a  bit  a  pair  more  than  paid  to 
Chinese,  if"  not  just  :is  cheap,  and  by  skilled  workmen  for  about  25  cents  advance  on  the 
Chinese  price;  that  boys  and  girls  could  be  taught  in  three  months  to  make  as  good  a  shoe 
as  the  Chinese  now  make;  that  five  thousand  or  more  could  be  given  employment  here, 
and  this  would  shut  out  much  of  the  eastern  trade;  that  boys  and  girls  should  give  three 
months"  labor  for  nothing,  as  in  older  countries  apprentices  gave  four  and  five  years"  labor 
without  wages,  and  he  dfd  not  see  why  in  this  country  they  could  not  give  three  months 
without  wages;  that  this  would  settle  the  Chinese  in  the  business  in  a  year;  that  nine  out 
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of  ten  of  witness'  customers  expressed  a  willingness  to  pay  as  much  as  50  cents  more  for 
white  goods;  that  the  agitation  had  already  done  a  vast  amount  of  good,  and  the  demand 
for  white  goods  was  enormous  and  growing.  He  thought  the  stamp  Act  would  almost 
accomplish  the  desired  result,  as  about  90  per  cent  of  his  customers  would  not  take  a  Chi- 
nese shoe  out  of  his  store  if  it  were  given  to  them.  The  passage  of  resolutions  and  sign- 
ing of  rolls,  he  said,  had  been  tried,  and  it  had  been  found  that  nothing  would  be  effective 
unless  men  lost  monej'  by  handling  Chinese  goods. 

Witness  showed  two  slippers,  one  of  Chinese  and  the  other  of  white  make,  the  latter 
from  Porter,  Schlessinger  &  Co.'s  factory.  The  difference  in  the  price  was  but  -50  cents  per 
dozen,  while  the  white-made  shoe  was  twice  as  well  made,  and  the  shoe-makers  present 
considered  it  worth  two  of  the  other. 

The  Witness  said  he  had  received  communications  from  eastern  manufacturers  who 
desire  to  open  cheap  shoe  factories  here,  but  are  frightened  off  by  the  Chinese.  If  they 
received  assurance  of  public  patronage  they  would  open  factories  here,  but  he  did  not 
think  their  presence  necessary,  as  there  were  plenty  of  men  lying  idle  here  who  would  be 
used  in  that  way  if  necessary. 

I.    COHXKEICH, 

A  retail  dealer  for  ten  years,  the  next  witness,  said  he  dealt  in  white  and  Chinese  goods. 
He  had  imported  eastern  goods  since  the  agitation  several  years  ago,  and  found  that  he 
could  get  eastern  goods  as  cheap  and  good  as  the  Chinese  article.  He  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  retail  dealers  to  handle  Chinese  goods.  If  the 
Chinese  could  be  worked  out  of  the  business,  and  eastern  goods  used,  in  time  manufact- 
urers would  rise  here  who  could  make  goods  to  compete  with  the  eastern  articles.  Wit- 
ness favored  getting  rid  of  the  Chinese,  and  he  thought  the  stamp  and  employment  of 
apprentices  would  greatly  aid  in  attaining  it.  He  not  only  favored  a  combination  of 
retail  dealers,  manufacturers,  and  journeymen,  but  thought  the  heavy  jobbers  and  leather 
dealers  should  also  come  in.  He  thought  six  monthi?  would  see  aU  the  Chinese  out  of  the 
business  if  cooperation  were  properly  conducted. 

Cl.\ek  asked  Mr.  Cohnreich  how  it  could  be  possible  for  consumers  to  tell  whether  a 
shoe  were  white  or  Chinese  made,  with  merely  the  firm  stamp.  Chinese,  he  suggested, 
could  put  a  stamp  of  any  firm  on  their  work. 

The  Witness  said  this  could  be  prevented  by  the  law  attaching  a  penalty  to  the  use  of 
illegal  stamps. 

P.    F.   XOLAN 

Took  the  stand.  He  stated  that  since  it  had  become  generally  known  that  he  was  not 
dealing  in  Chinese  goods  and  employing  Chinese  workmen,  his  trade  had  increased.  He 
favored  the  theories  put  forward  by  the  other  witnesses,  except  as  to  the  time  necessary 
for  teaching  white  boys  the  business.  He  thought  boys  could  be  taught  to  make  a  shoe 
as  well  as  a  Chinaman.  The  only  reason  for  the  employment  of  Chinese,  he  said,  was 
because  they  were  easy  to  handle  and  did  just  what  they  were  told,  while  with  white  boys 
there  was  more  or  less  trouble. 

t!EN.\TOR  D.\YS  asked  Mr.  Nolan  how  long  it  would  take  a  boy  to  do  cheap  work.  He 
replied  that  in  three  months  one  could  do  good  work,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  could 
make  from  $3  to  |6  per  week. 

He  was  asked  if  the  introduction  of  an  unlimited  number  of  boj's  would  not  affect  the 
journeymen,  and  replied  that  this  would  not  result,  for  the  reason  that  when  the  supply 
of  young  workers  became  great  enough  manufacturers  here  could  compete  with  eastern 
cheap  goods. 

E.  Lewis, 

Of  No.  37  Second  Street,  the  next  witness,  said  for  the  last  three  years  he  had  dealt  in 
eastern  goods  to  the  extent  of  6.5  per  cent  of  what  he  handled,  and  found  that  they 
could  be  sold  for  10  per  cent  less  than  Chinese  goods.  The  cheap  eastern  goods,  however, 
were  inferior  to  the  Chinese  cheap  goods.  He  thought  the  stamp  would  greatly  assist  in 
getting  Chinese  out  of  the  trade.  He  once  had  a  stamp  with  Hop  Kee,  showing  that  the 
goods  manufactured  were  for  his  firm,  but  not  showing  by  whom  they  were  made.  He 
had  taken  up  that  stamp,  and  now  had  the  names  of  manufacturers  placed  upon  all  the 
goods  he  handled.  He  would  willingly  accept  the  Shoe-makers'  League  stamp.  He  agreed 
with  the  other  witnesses  as  to  the  employment  of  ax)prentices  and  stamp,  but  he  did  not 
see  how  the  eastern  goods  could  be  provided  against. 

Me.  Clark  stated  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  League  to  give  dealers  a  guaranty  card, 
showing  that  his  goods  were  eastern  made. 

Senator  Days  asked  Commissioner  Enos  what  would  prevent  Chinese  from  taking  in  a 
white  partner  and  representing  their  goods  as  from  a  white  firm. 

The  law,  it  was  explained,  would  provide  for  a  stamp  showing  whether  goods  were 
made  by  white  men  or  Chinese,  and  not  who  the  manufacturers  were. 

An  adjournment  was  here  taken  until  to-morrow  evening,  at  7  o'clock. 
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January  26,  1886. 

The  investigation  into  the  shoe  trade  of  this  city,  with  special  reference 
to  the  Chinese,  was  resumed  last  evening  at  7  o'clock,  by  Commissioner 
Enos.  Among  these  present  were:  Herman  Lesser,  of  Lesser  Brothers, 
retailers;  Mr.  Moore,  of  Moore  &  Murphy,  retail  dealers;  G.  K.  Porter,  of 
Porter,  Slessinger  &  Co.;  Walter  Rosie,  of  the  United  Workingmen's  Boot 
and  Shoe  Manufactory;  S.  A.  Wood,  of  Hobart,  Wood  &  Co.,  wholesale 
dealers;  Mr.  Williams,  of  Williams  Brothers,  wholesale  dealers  in  leather 
and  findings;  E.  Atkins,  retail  dealer;  Gilbert  Pringle,  manufacturer;  P. 
F.  Nolan,  of  Nolan  &  Sons;  Mr.  Ahern,  of  Flauhert  &  Ahern,  retail  deal- 
ers; E.  Bernheim,  of  Bernheim  &  Co.,  manufacturers;  J.  F.  Sullivan,  man- 
ufacturer; President  Clark,  of  the  Shoe-makers'  League;  and  Secretary  P. 
B.  Gallagher,  of  the  League.     The  first  witness  called  was 

B.  Getleson. 

He  testified:  I  am  in  business  at  520  and  522  Market;  am  a  dealer  in  leather  and  find- 
ings. Have  been  in  business  here  twenty  years  in  that  line.  Have  Chinese  and  white 
customers.  I  sell  about  equal  quantities  to  each.  Five  years  ago  there  was  more  trade 
with  the  Chinese.  During  the  last  year  the  Chinese  trade  has  decreased.  The  reason  of 
that  is  the  coming  in  of  eastern  goods,  and  dull  times.  Cannot  say  how  many  Chinese 
there  are  in  the  boot  and  shoe  business  here  now.  Altogether  I  suppose  there  are  several 
millions  invested  in  the  shoe  business  here — probably  $5,000,000.  More  boots  and  shoes 
are  made  by  Chinese  than  whites.  I  think  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of  the  Chinese  would 
be  to  continue  as  you  are  now  and  have  a  stamp.  If  the  wholesale  houses  would  drop 
the  Chinese  we  should  get  rid  of  them  in  a  year.  We  can  manufacture  the  goods  here 
just  as  cheap  as  the  Chinese  can ;  the  Chinese  don't  give  the  value.  If  the  manufacturers 
would  cut  the  same  as  the  Chinese  they  could  make  as  much  money.  An  outsider  could 
hardly  tell  the  difference  between  a  Chinese  or  white  shoe.  A  stamp  would  be  a  great 
benefit.  I  thi)ik  there  are  quite  a  number  of  boys  here  who  could  be  worked  into  the 
business.  More  eastern  goods  are  sold  here  than  home-made.  Thej'^  are  generally  better 
than  the  goods  made  here  by  the  Chinese.  The  eastern  shoes  are  fully  as  cheap  as  Chinese 
in  the  lower  grades.  The  eastern  trade  can  compete  with  the  Chinese.  A  Chinese  cannot 
make  as  good  a  shoe  as  a  white  man,  or  as  many.  They  are  not  as  skillful.  They  do  not 
do  regular  workmanship.  Think  white  people  would  give  more  for  white  than  Chinese 
shoes.  White  factories  could  make  as  cheap  shoes  as  the  Chinese.  If  all  the  Chinese 
were  driven  out  of  the  trade,  their  places  could  be  filled  by  white  men  in  six  months. 
Eastern  shoemakers  would  like  to  come  out  here.  In  the  East  the  white  men  get  |15  or 
$18  per  week.  Here  white  men  get  as  a  maximum  $20.  Some  get  as  low  as  $12.  There 
are  many  who  cannot  get  work.  I  think  that  by  going  on  as  you  have  now,  and  having 
branches  in  the  co\intry,  the  Chinese  will  be  weakened  and  finally  driven  out.  Do  not 
see  why  manufacturers,  wholesalers,  and  retail  dealers  should  not  unite.  The  people  are 
waiting  for  it. 

To  Mr.  Gallagher — There  are  five  or  six  regular  finding  houses.  All  the  stock  the 
Chinese  get  is  not  got  through  these  houses;  wholesalers  keep  findings  also.  The  Chinese 
could  never  make  a  combination  on  leather. 

To  THE  Commissioner — I  don't  think  a  combination  of  the  finding  houses  could  be 
made. 

To  Gallagher — A  good  many  of  the  finding  houses,  mine  included,  take  shoes  from  the 
Chinese  for  findings.    All  but  Dolliver  &  Co.  do  that. 

To  Healey — I  think  the  manufacturers  should  combine  against  the  Chinese.  They  can 
make  shoes  without  the  Chinese.    We  cannot  carry  on  business  without  the  Chinese  trade. 

William  F.  Lake 

Was  next  called,  and  testified :  Am  a  shoe-maker.  Been  so  three  and  a  half  years  in  Oak- 
land. I  learned  a  branch  of  it  in  the  factories  here.  I  am  not  working  now.  Have  not 
worked  at  shoe-making,  because  I  could  not  get  it.  A  good  many  are  in  the  same  position, 
because  of  the  Chinese.  Don't  know  of  any  other  reason.  I.  M.  Wentworth's  is  one  fac- 
tory where  they  give  the  preference  to  the  Chinese.  I  lost  work  on  that  account.  They 
would  work  Chinamen  right  along,  while  white  workingmen  were  laid  off.  When  I 
worked  I  earned  from  $6  to  $14.  In  Bernheim  &  Co.'s  I  earned  $11  or  $12;  in  Wentworth's 
$6  to  $7.  Think  a  stamp  would  be  of  great  use.  Don't  think  there  would  be  any  trouble 
to  get  white  men  if  the  Chinese  were  turned  out.  Could  get  them  in  two  weeks.  A  boy 
could  learn  a  brancli  of  the  trade  in  a  very  short  time.  Lasting  a  boy  could  learn,  for  a 
common  shoe,  in  five  or  six  months.    So  with  most  other  branches. 

To  Healey — I  worked  on  the  same  class  of  work  as  the  Chinese. 

To  the  Commissioner — I  could  do  nearly  twice  as  much  work  as  a  Chinese.  A  white 
man  puts  more  work  into  a  shoe  than  a  Chinese.  A  Chinaman's  shoe  always  shows  that 
the  man  who  made  it  did  not  understand  his  business. 
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Gilbert  Pringle, 

Manufacturer,  testified:  Have  twenty  men.  Have  been  in  the  business  twelve  years. 
Make  mostly  workingmen's  shoes,  but  we  make  all  grades.  I  employ  white  hibor  only. 
"Sever  employed  Chinese.  I  thiTik  tiiat  the  stamping  of  goods  would  be  a  good  idea.  That 
is  the  only  way  I  see  to  benefit  the  white  workingmen.  We  do  not  employ  boys,  and 
boys  could  be  taught  the  business  very  easily.  Have  no  personal  knowledge  as  to  the 
Chinese  trade. 

To  Gallagher — Have  no  trouble  in  getting  men.  Never  had.  Yes,  if  retailers  did  not 
think  so  much  of  four  bits  a  dozen  there  would  be  fewer  Chinese  in  the  business. 

To  THE  Commissioner — Can't  state  how  many  white  men  there  are  out  of  work.  Fre- 
quently have  applications  for  work.  If  the  Chinese  were  displaced  they  could  be  replaced 
in  six  months.     Even  boys  could  be  taught  in  that  time. 

To  Healey — Much  of  my  work  comes  into  direct  competition  with  Chinese  goods.  My 
goods  cost  25  cents  or  50  cents  per  dozen  more  than  the  Chinese,  but  will  outlast  three 
pairs  of  Chinese  shoes.  I  have  been  successful  without  a  stamp  in  competing  with  the 
Chinese ;  my  customers  prefer  to  buy  my  work  at  a  higher  price  than  the  Chinese  because 
it  is  better. 

William  Dunlap 

Testified :  Am  a  boot  and  shoe-maker  in  this  city.  Have  been  in  this  city  ten  years.  Work 
for  Pringle,  of  Market  Street;  served  an  apprenticeship  in  Canada,  t^nderstand  all  the 
branches,  I  think.  A  young  man  ought  to  learn  a  branch  in  six  months,  under  the 
present  factory  system,  and  earn  fair  wages.  If  all  the  Chinese  were  displaced,  think  their 
place  could  be  filled  in  six  months.  Many  white  men  have  been  driven  out  by  the  Chinese, 
through  preference  given  the  latter  by  employers,  possibly  because  the  Chinese  worked 
cheaper.  Think  the  preference  is  the  other  way  now,  because  I  believe  manufacturers 
are  getting  notes  from  the  country  asking  for  white  shoes.  Think  if  manufacturers 
advertised  for  white  men  they  could  get  plenty.  Where  I  work  the  men  averaged  their 
wages  for  last  year.  It  was  $i7  a  week,  but  they  earn  more  there  than  in  other  factories. 
They  have  twenty  hands  now.  But  they  work  the  year  round.  This  is  an  exception  to 
the  general  rule.  I  believe  if  you  put  Chinese  and  white  goods  into  a  store  together 
inexperienced  people  would  not  be  able  to  tell  the  difterence.  A  stamj:)  would  do  good. 
Buyers  would  give  more  for  a  white  shoe.  Think  it  would  soon  settle  the  Chinese  busi- 
ness. Think  a  law  of  that  kind  could  be  enforced.  Chinese  generaUy  wear  imported 
shoes,  not  their  own  make. 

To  Gallagher — Very  few  stores  have  not  Chinese  goods  in  them.  Can't  say  how  many 
of  them  are  merely  commission  houses  for  Chinese. 

To  the  Commissioner— The  eastern  goods  are  not  as  good  as  those  we  make.  The 
quality  is  inferior.  Any  $4  50  shoe  here  will  outlast  a  |6  eastern  shoe.  The  sole  leather 
here  is  better,  and  the  shoe  is  made  stronger.  The  eastern  leather  is  made  with  hemlock; 
ours  with  oak. 

Granville  Davis 

Testified :  Am  a  shoe-maker.  Been  a  shoe-maker  fourteen  years.  Learned  my  trade  as  an 
apprentice  for  three  years.  Understand  all  branches  of  shoe-making,  not  boots.  Work  in 
Oakland.  My  average  wages  in  the  past  year  were  $10.  Have  not  had  all  1  could  do. 
When  had  full  work  averaged  $10.  Shoe-makers  make,  I  should  say  average,  .$9  a  week. 
A  great  many  are  idle  through  the  Chinese.  If  the  Chinese  were  displaced  think  we 
could  get  all  the  white  men  wanted  in  three  months.  A  boy  could  be  taught  in  three 
months.  Under  the  factory  system  a  boy  learns  only  one  branch.  There  are  a  great 
many  idle  shoe-makers,  or  shoe-makers  who  have  gone  into  other  work,  who  would  come 
forward  if  the  Chinese  went.  Think  a  stamp  law  would  be  a  great  advantage.  People 
would  pay  more  for  a  white-made  shoe.  Have  worked  in  Wentworth's  shop  eleven  months 
with  Chinese.  Three  Chinese  are  employed  there  now.  They  do  about  as  good  work  as 
white  men;  but  do  one  third  less.  They  work  by  the  piece  at  the  same  rate  as  the  whites. 
Wentworth  says  that  as  soon  as  Chinamen  were  put  out  the  white  men  would  go  on  a 
strike.  That  is  the  reason  the  Chinese  are  employed,  I  think — to  keep  the  white  men 
down. 

S.  A.  Earle 

Testified  :  Am  a  shoe  manufacturer  in  this  city  at  7G5  Mission  Street.  Have  been  in  the 
business  five  years.  Manufacture  shoes  only.  '  Employ  fifteen  white  men  and  ten  China- 
men. The  earnings  of  the  white  help  have  been  from  $21  to  $9  for  boys.  The  former  are 
the  skilled  mechanics.  Have  five  boys.  They  have  been  with  us  from  four  years  to  one 
or  two.  Take  them  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age.  It  takes  an  average  boy  about 
six  months  to  get  a  good  idea  of  what  wants  to  be  done.  We  teach  them  one  branch. 
The  boys  we  have  are  at  work  cutting  or  on  machines.  The  Chinese  work  in  the  same 
.shop  at  the  same  branches  as  the  whites.  Skilled  Chinese  do  about  two  thirds  as  much 
as  skilled  whites.  They  work  by  the  piece  and  average  $7  or  $S.  They  do  notj  earn  as 
much  as  the  boys.  Most  of  the  white  men  we  have  work  by  the  week.  We  tried  once 
with  white  men  only.  Could  not  get  them  to  work.  That  was  five  years  ago.  Have  tried 
since.  The  white  men  would  not  stay.  Business  was  perhaps  dull,  or  they  wanted  a 
change.  Don't  know  if  I  discharged  the  ten  Chinese  whether  1  could  rei)lace  them  with 
white  men.  Would  be  glad  to  do  it  if  1  could.  Am  willing  to  try.  Think  the  benefit  of 
the  stamp  would  depend  a  good  deal  on  the  price.    Two  bits  might  not  make  much  dif- 
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ference;  sometimes  a  bit  makes  quite  a  diiference,  however.  Think  boys  could  be  worked 
in.    I  am  going  to  try. 

To  G.^LLAGHER — Do  not  remember  your  offering  to  get  me  white  teams.  About  a  week 
ago,  1  think,  you  were  in  there.  Don't  stamp  all  my  goods  "Earle  &  Co."  Don't  know 
whether  dealers  are  selling  my  goods  as  white  labor. 

To  Clark — Employ  fifteen  white  men  and  boys.  The  fifteen  men  include  myself  and 
three  partners.  We  all  work.  Manufactured  in  Oakland  sixteen  years  ago.  Employed 
all  white  men  there.  Didn't  instruct  Chinamen  across  the  bay  for  Mr.  Hecht.  XeVer 
had  anything  to  do  with  Chinamen  outside  of  this  city.  Whether  I  would  discharge 
Chinese  for  white  help  would  depend  on  circumstances.  '  Provided  they  did  better  work 
would  be  prepared  to  pay  them  more. 

To  THE  Commissioner — Am  willing  to  employ  white.  Am  gradually  decreasing  my 
Chinese  help. 

To  Dr>-LAP— We  pay  the  Chinese  less  than  the  white  men ;  but  they  do  not  get  the  same 
work.    We  pay  the  white  men  25  per  cent  more  than  the  Chinese. 

S.  A.  Wood, 

Of  Hobart,  Wood  &  Co.,  who  has  been  evading  the  subpoena  for  some  time,  was  next 
called.  He  is  an  old  man  of  rather  respectable  appearance,  but  behaved  while  on  the  stand 
in  an  exceedingly  bad  manner.  Not  only  did  he  evade  and  equivocate,  but  repeated  in  a 
sneering  tone  the  questions  put  to  him,  answered  rudely,  and  seemed  rather  proud  than 
otherwise  of  the  display  he  was  making,  until  Commissioner  Enos  rebuked  him  severely. 
After  that  he  conducted  himself  apparently  as  well  as  he  knew  how.  His  testimony, 
omitting  his  impertinences  and  attempts  at  evasion,  was  as  follows:  Unfortunately  I 
am  in  the  boot  and  shoe  business.  Have  been  in  it  forty  or  fifty  years.  Been  in  business 
in  the  State  since  1854.  Our  manufacturing  establishment  is  all'  around  town.  It  is  in 
no  particular  localitj'.  Can't  state  how  many  men  I  employ.  Could  not  approximate  the 
number.  Sometimes  have  had  two  hundred  men.  Have  no  idea  how  many  men  have 
had  in  my  employ  during  the  last  year.  Can't  tell  within  fifty  men,  without  running 
around  town  to  see.  I  decline  to  answer  whether  I  have  as  many  as  two  hundred 
employed.  Don't  employ  any  directly.  Perhaps  employ  two  hundred  or  three  hundred 
indirectly.  Where  are  they?  Oh,  in  different  factories.  Where  are  the  factories?  In 
different  parts  of  the  town.  Well,  there  is  one  on  Fell  Street.  Can't  tell  the  number. 
Have  a  good  many  shoes  made  on  Valencia  Street.  Don't  know  as  I  have  any  more  fac- 
tories. Don't  employ  any  Chinese  directly.  Buy  Chinese  goods.  Have  made  no  esti- 
mate of  the  Chinese  here.  Had  too  much  to  attend  too.  Judge  one  half  of  the  goods  used 
here  were  imported.  Have  no  suggestions  to  make  about  displacing  the  Chinese.  Would 
suit  my  business  very  well  to  have  them  out.  Don't  think  they  can  be  got  out,  if  you 
want  to  know.  Stretching  their  necks  is  the  only  way,  if  you  want  to  know.  Don't  know 
•whether  a  stamp  would  be  of  any  use,  or  whether  it  would  not.  Have  not  thought  of  it 
at  all.     Don't  think  white  men  can  compete  with  the  Chinese. 

The  Commissioner — You  were  subpoenaed  to  attend  because  you  are  the  oldest  manu- 
facturer here;  because  you  are  a  man  of  wealth,  and  were  supposed, to  be  a  public-spirited 
citizen. 

Witness  (sneering) — Thank  you. 

The  Commissioner — But  as  you  seem  to  know  very  little  about  and  to  have  taken  no 
interest  in  these  matters,  I  will  excuse  you. 

To  Gallagher — I  didn't  say  I  had  a' factory  on  Fell  Street.  I  said  I  had  goods  made 
there.    It  is  my  own  business  whether  I  run  a  factory  anywhere. 

The  Commissioner — Mr.  Wood,  if  you  do  not  want  to  "answer  a  question,  say  so  in  a 
gentlemanly  manner.  I  will  not  allow  you  or  any  one  else  to  behave  in  an  ungentlemanly 
manner  in  this  place. 

WiTNE.ss  then,  in  answer  to  other  questions  by  Gallagher,  either  professed  ignorance  or 
declined  to  answer,  though  he  admitted  if  he  went  out  of  business  it  "would  probably 
break  up  half  a  dozen  Chinese  houses." 

Witness  was  finallj'  dismissed,  and  retired  smiling. 

Peter  Sheridan. 

A  ver>-  bright  witness,  testified:  I  am  a  boot  and  shoe  maker.  I  learned  my  trade  in  San 
Francisco  here  as  a  boy.  Was  about  the  first  boy  that  served  a  regular  apprenticeship 
here.  Have  been  in  the  business  here  twenty-five  years.  I  learned  all  the  branches.  Am 
now  in  the  United  Workingmen's  factory  as  pattern-maker  and  fitter  of  lasts.  The  aver- 
age earnings  for  the  last  five  years  in  this  city  was  ^12  to  $14  for  practical  shoe-makers. 
Have  spent  some  time  in  teaching  boys.  The  boys  I  taught  were  a  success  financially  and 
mechanically.  The  system  is  different  now  to  what  it  used  to  be.  Under  the  old  system 
of  learning  all  the  branches,  I  would  turn  a  boy  out  to  earn  a  living  in  one  year.  Could 
teach  a  boy  now  inside  of  six  months,  the  machine  work  excepted.  All  the  shoe-makers 
are  not  employed.  Know  that  some  cannot  get  employment.  Cannot  tell  the  number  of 
Chinese  employed.  There  are  two  thirds  more  of  Chinese  employed  than  whites  now. 
Think  can  readily  displace  the  Chinese  with  white  boys  in  six  months  if  the  manufactur- 
ers would  do  it.  They  would  do  all  the  work  the  Chinese  do  as  well,  except  treeing.  That 
would  want  very  strong,  hardy  boys.  Have  never  labored  with  Chinese.  Always  refused 
to  teach  Chinese.  The  Chinese  in  the  shops  are  lazy  and  dishonest.  Have  seen  them 
sleep  on  their  bench,  and  have  caught  them  stealing. "  Any  ordinary  white  man  can  do 
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t)ne  third  more  and  much  better  work  than  the  Chinese.  With  plenty  of  capital  and 
cooperation,  there  would  be  ample  supply  of  white  labor  to  displace  the  Chinese.  If  I 
were  a  manufacturer  I  should  advertise  for  boys  and  select  the  noys  I  intended  to  start 
with,  and  put  competent  men  to  instruct  the  boys  in  each  part.  In  six  months  the  boys 
•could  be  succeeding  the  Chinese.  White  men  could  also  ije  procured  from  the  East,  if 
they  knew  the  Chinese  were  to  be  displaced.  There  are  unions  opposed  to  teaching  boy.?, 
but  none  in  the  shoe  business.  I  think  the  stamp  would  help  the  mechanics  in  the  shoe 
trade.  If  all  shoes,  white  or  Chinese,  were  marked  as  such,  it  would  be  a  good  law.  The 
men  in  the  trade  would  be  detectives  enough  to  see  that  the  law  was  carried  out.  The 
Chinese,  when  thej'  were  introduced,  were  introduced  as  a  whip  for  the  white  men,  and 
they  are  held  as  such  now — as  a  check  to  prevent  the  white  men  from  getting  better  com- 

Fensation.  I  think  any  ordinary  shoemaker — good  mechanics — should  earn  .fS  per  day. 
think  the  manufacturers  could  afford  to  pay  so  much  per  dozen  as  to  earn  that  amount 
by  strict  industry.  I  think  piece  work  is  the  best  way.  The  stamp  certainly  ought  to  go 
into  the  market,  if  only  because  the  public  are  now  daily  defrauded  by  manufacturers. 

To  Clark— Was  department  foreman  for  Buckingham  &  Hecht  once.  Don't  know  how 
they  paid  their  Chinamen.  Believe  one  contractor  was  paid  for  all  the  Chinese.  I  have 
always  held  a  position  that  commanded  high  wages.  Buckingham  &  Hecht  could  turn 
•out  two  hundred  and  fifty  boys  in  a  year  able  to  displace  the  Chinese.  At  that  rate  I 
should  hardly  think  the  five  or  six  large  factories  could  turn  out  three  thousand  in  a  year. 
I  think  one  thousand  five  hundred  would  be  about  the  number,  if  the  other  factories  were 
pro{)ortionately  as  good  as  Buckingham  &  Hecht. 

To  THE  Commissioner — Those  boys,  with  the  white  labor  that  could  be  brought  out  from 
the  East,  would  displace  the  Chinese  in  a  year.  About  75  per  cent  of  the  boys  who  started 
in  under  me  completed  their  three-years'  term  and  became  efficient.  I  think  more  would 
now,  because  our  boys  feel  the  necessity  of  learning  a  trade  more  than  they  did  eight  or 
nine  years  ago.  Think  there  would  be  no  difficultj'  in  getting  from  one  thousand  five 
hundred  to  one  thousand  eight  hundred  boys,  here  and  on  the  coast.  I  could  take  and 
put  through  two  hundred  and  fifty  boys.  With  proper  assistance  I  could  instruct  that 
number  in  one  year.     Would  want  ten  men  with  me. 

To  Porter— There  was  a  time  when  I  thought  our  class  of  mechanics  were  a  little  arbi- 
trary in  their  demands.  Thej'  were  earning  50  per  cent  more  then.  I  have  no  list  of  the 
prices  at  that  time.  There  was  not  many  Chinese  here  then.  A  good  many  went  on  after 
that.  Not  many  white  men  went  away  then.  Don't  remember  that  20  or  30  per  cent  went 
away  in  consequence  of  those  difficulties.  That  made  the  entry  of  a  large  number  of 
Chinese  into  the  trade.  Could  not  make  any  boy  a  cutter  on  fine  stock  in  six  months.  I 
would  select  my  boys  for  that.  Think  there  are  plenty  of  smart  boys  who  would  make 
expert  cutters  in  three  years.    Not  one  man  in  ten  makes  a  good  instructor. 

To  Lesser — Don't  know  of  any  Chinamen  cutting  in  white  factories.  Have  been  told 
by  good  mechanics  that  there  are  Chinese  who  can  cut  as  well  as  they  could.  Believe  the 
Chinese  are  more  apt  with  Chinese. 

To  He.\ley — iSo  far  as  my  experience  has  gone,  the  employment  of  boys  has  resulted  in 
no  disaster,  but  has  been  a  financial  and  mechanical  success. 

M.  H.  Bernheim, 

Manufacturer,  of  Oakland,  with  E.  Bernheim  &  Co.,  testified :  Employ  fifty  men  on  an 
average;  all  white  help.  Have  two  or  three  boys.  One  of  them  is  learning  the  trade. 
Two  years  ago  tried  a  number  of  boys.  Had  very  poor  success.  Could  not  get  them  to 
stick  to  their  work.  The  average  wages  for  our  men  are  $16.  A  stamp  Act  would  benefit 
the  trade  and  displace  Chinese  labor.  There  is  now  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  public 
to  buy  white  goods.  I  think  all  manufacturers  should  have  their  goods  stamped.  The 
apprentice  system  should  be  tried  again.     I  know  of  shoe-makers  out  of  employment. 

John  More, 

Of  Sixth  Street,  retailer,  thought  a  general  agreement  would  drive  the  Chinese  out  of  the 
business,  and  that  a  stamp  would  do  good.  Of  the  goods  sold  on  8ixth  Street,  75  per  cent 
were  Chinese.  People  ought  to  be  able  to  tell  Chinese  goods  by  the  price.  How  can  they 
expect  a  white-made  shoe  for  $2?  People  would  be  better  pleased  in  the  end  if  they  gave 
more  for  a  white  shoe. 

To  Gallagher — There  are  a  great  many  dealers  that  use  Chine.se  goods  because  such 
inferior  goods  are  not  made  bj'  white  labor,  here  or  in  the  East.  Eight  years  ago  the 
same  thing  came  up.  Einstein  &  Co.  tried  to  take  the  place  of  the  cheap  Chinese  shoe, 
and  they  turned  out  a  better  shoe  than  the  Chinese,  at  ^15  per  dozen,  and  they  had  not 
as  good  machinery  as  there  is  now.  Don't  see  why  it  could  not  be  done  now.  They  did 
not  continue. 

Herman  Lesser, 

Of  Kearny  Street,  retailer,  had  found  that  nine  tenths  of  the  people  who  bought  shoes — 
the  women  especially — never  asked  or  thought  whether  it  was  Chinese  or  white,  and 
would  not  notice  a  stamp.  The  customer  who  thinks  he  buys  cheaply  by  buying  a  Chi- 
nese shoe  makes  a  mistake.  But  people  have  i)een  deceived  so  often  that  they  put  no 
faith  in  stamps.  If  it  were  known  that  a  certain  stamp  was  certainly  genuine  it  would 
have  its  effect. 
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To  Porter — I  think  if  the  Chinese  shoes  were  displaced,  white  shoes  could  be  found 
cheap  enough  to  supply  the  demand  for  low-priced  goods,  especially  when  people  learned 
the  ^uch  better  quality  of  the  white  shoe. 

Chester  Williams, 

Of  Williams  Brothers,  dealers  in  findings,  was  the  last  witness.  He  testified  that  Chinese 
manufacturing  was  falling  off,  owing  to  eastern  competition.  An  eastern  drummer  had 
said  to  him  that  the  Chinese  and  whites  here  are  two  dogs  fighting  for  a  bone,  and  the 
eastern  dog  comes  along  and  carries  off  the  bone.  The  eastern  shoes  are  very  sightly 
and  seem  able  to  compete  with  the  Chinese  shoe.  As  to  the  stamp,  I  think  it  would 
bring  in  eastern  goods,  and  a  sudden  stop  to  the  Chinese  goods  would  hurt  the  tanners 
and  deprive  two  thousand  five  hundred  white  men  of  work.  1  think  if  an  Exclusion  Act 
were  enforced,  the  revolution  would  come  around  without  any  loss  to  anybody. 

To  Clakk — I  think  the  stamp  would  be  a  good  idea,  so  far  as  the  Chinese  are  concerned, 
but  I  think  the  dealer  would  import  eastern  goods. 

To  Gallagher — A  great  many  small  tanners  sell  leather  to  the  Chinese  and  cut  into 
our  trade.  If  the  finding  houses  shut  down  on  the  Chinese,  they  would  find  plenty  of 
men  to  import  for  them.  Other  houses  would  take  up  the  trade  we  had  abandoned.  An 
Exclusion  Act  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  remedy  for  the  Chinese  question. 

The  next  investigation  was  at  the  request  of  the  "White  Cigar-makers' 
Union,"  a  corporation,  into  the  cigar  industry,  its  growth,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  those  employed  in  it. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  report  thereof,  \\z.: 

Office  of  the  Califoknia  State  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  ( 

San  Francisco,  October  4,  1886.  | 

To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  White  Cigar-makers^  Union  : 

Gentlemen  and  Sirs:  I  have  the  pleasure  to  address  you  and  represent 
to  you  that,  in  pursuance  to  your  request  and  in  conformity  therewith,  an 
investigation  of  the  cigar  industry,  its  growth,  and  the  condition  of  those 
employed  in  it,  was  held  by  me  at  the  office  of  the  California  State  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  in  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco. 

The  investigation  being  finally  closed,  I  hereby  make  my  report  to  you, 
together  with  the  result  thereof. 

The  investigation  consisted  of  four  lengthy  sessions  and  a  tour  of  inspec- 
tion of  that  portion  of  San  Francisco  commonly  known  as  "Chinatown." 

The  principal  question  involved  in  the  whole  matter  is,  Are  the  Chinese 
or  the  whites  to  control  the  cigar  industry  of  San  Francisco? 

According  to  the  testimony  introduced,  the  question  of  the  employment 
of  Chinese  labor  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars  was  brought  before  the  peo- 
ple some  twelve  months  since,  and  the  feeling  created  against  the  Chinese 
resulted  in  the  discharge  of  Chinese  laborers  by  several  of  the  large  cigar 
manufacturers,  and  the  employment  of  white  men  and  girls  in  their  places, 
most  of  these  white  men  being  brought  from  the  Eastern  States  specially 
for  that  purpose,  under  an  agreement  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy,  viz. : 

San  Francisco,  November  27, 1885. 

We,  the  undersigned,  cigar  manufacturers  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco, 
State  of  California,  do  hereby,  in  good  faith,  pledge  ourselves  to  employ  exclusively  white 
cigar-makers  in  our  factories,  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  1886,  or  as  soon  there- 
after as  they  can  be  obtained,  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  one  year,  provided  that  they 
are  competent  workmen,  and  will  on  their  part  faithfully  perform  their  duties  as  such — 
the  object  being  to  displace  Chinese  labor  with  that  of  white  labor.  The  names  of  the 
unions  or  associations  to  which  the  workmen  may  belong,  will  not  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration. The  wages  per  one  thousand  to  be  the  same  as  the  union  prices  paid  in  New 
York  City. 

J.  W.  Shaeffer  &  Co.  I.  S.  Rosenbaum  &  Co.        H.  Piageman  &  Co. 

E.  Goslinsky  &  Co.  M.  Eisner  &  Co.  Louis  Wertheimer  &  Co. 

Englebrecht,  Son  &  Co.  Hahn,  Levy  &  Co.  E.  Eisenberg  &  Bro. 

Wm.  Lewis  &  Co.  I.  Wertheimer  &  Son.         Siedenhauer,  Meyerfeld  &  Co. 

Mayrisch  Bros.  &  Co.  Mercado,  Cohen  &  Co.        Meyer,  Mish  &  Co. 

Sideman,  Lachman  &  Co.         Gabriel  Cohn  &  Co.  C.  C.  Diez. 

J.  S.  Bowman  &  Co.  Chas.  Poppe.  Blum  Brothers. 
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UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

State  of  California,  > 

City  and  Countj'  of  San  PYancisco.  j     " 

I,  James  L.  King,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  said  city  and  countj',  residing  therein,  dulj'^ 
commissioned  and  qualified,  do  hereby  certify  that  on  this  third  "day  of  December,  A.  D. 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-tive,  1  carefully  compared  the  annexed  copy  of 
agreement  with  the  original  thereof,  now  in  the  possession  of  J.  W.  Shaeffer,  and  that  the 
said  copy  is  a  full,  true,  and  correct  transcript  of  the  whole  of  said  original  agreement. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  fixed  my  official  seal  at  said  City 
and  County  of  San  Francisco,  this  third  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1885. 

[seal.]  JAMES  L.  KING,  Notary  Public. 

It  will  be  seen  that  according  to  the  terms  of  this  agreement,  the  cigar 
manufacturers  who  signed  it  pledged  themselves  to  employ  a  certain  num- 
ber of  these  white  men  for  a  period  of  one  year.  About  four  hundred  of 
the  men  came  from  the  East  and  proceeded  to  work  at  manufacturing 
cigars,  in  the  place  of  about  the  same  number  of  Chinese. 

According  to  the  testimony,  some  of  the  manufacturers  have  failed  to 
live  up  to  the  contract  or  carry  out  its  provisions  in  various  ways,  such  as 
running  factories  where  Chinese  are  employed,  and  at  the  same  time  hav- 
ing the  words  "white  men,"  in  large  letters,  affixed  to  the  cigar  box,  and 
on  the  label,  in  small  letters,  the  words:  "The  cigars  contained  in  this 
box  are  made  by  skilled  labor,  under  the  control  of  white  men,"  the  words 
"white  men"  being  very  large. 

In  addition  to  the  four  hundred  white  men  before  mentioned,  one  hun- 
dred and  nine  additional  came  of  their  own  volition.  The  four  hundred 
came  by  invitation,  under  a  promise  of  work.  About  two  hundred  of  these 
five  hundred  and  nine  returned,  on  account  of  non-employment  by  the  white 
manufacturers  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  said  contract. 

On  the  other  hand,  these  manufacturers  say  that  the  reason  for  the  non- 
employment  of  the  white  men  and  the  reemployment  of  the  Chinese  is, 
that  shortly  after  the  white  men  came  from  the  East  they  demanded  an 
increase  of  from  $2  to  $6  on  the  price  paid  Chinese  workmen,  which  was 
objected  to,  finally  granted,  but  in  order  to  save  the  raising  of  the  price  of 
cigars  to  retailers  they  (the  manufacturers)  were  compelled  to  reduce  the 
force  of  white  men,  and  in  the  end  replaced  the  entire  force  of  white  men 
with  Chinese,  because  they  could  not  pay  the  amount  demanded  and  com- 
pete with  Chinese-made  cigars. 

There  are  about  four  thousand  cigar-makers  in  San  Francisco,  three 
thousand  five  hundred  being  Chinese,  the  balance,  five  hundred,  being 
white  men  and  girls. 

The  Chinese  average  wages  per  week  being  $6,  and  the  whites'  about  $12. 

It  costs  a  white  man  at  least  $5  per  week  for  board,  while  a  Chinaman 
pays  $2  per  week  for  board  and  lodging. 

The  white  man  invests  all  his  earnings  in  our  country,  while  the  China- 
man sends  his  away  from  this  country  to  his  own,  which  amounts  to  more 
than  '$630,000  annually  in  this  one  industry  alone. 

There  is  about  three  million  cigars  made  weekly  in  San  Francisco,  and 
from  all  the  testimony,  I  am  satisfied  that  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars 
the  white  man  works  much  faster  than  the  Chinese — about  25  to  30  per 
cent  faster.  Their  cigars  are  better  made  and  better  tasting  than  those 
made  by  Chinese,  being  made  in  good,  clean,  comfortable,  and  well  ven- 
tilated workshops,  while  the  greater  portion  of  Chinese-made  cigars  are 
made  in  stinking,  crowded,  and  poorly  ventilated  workshops  and  cellars, 
on  the  floors  of  which  their  cooking  apparatus  is  fixed,  and  under  side- 
walks, among  sewers,  gutter-ways,  water-closets,  and  dens  of  filth  and 
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stench,  thereby  causing  the  cigars  so  made  by  the  Chinese  to  be  highly 
insanitary. 

The  manner  in  which  a  Chinaman  makes  a  cigar  was  described  by  a 
witness  in  the  following  language,  ^-iz.:  "  He  rolls  them  out  until  they  are 
shining,  then  bites  off  the  head  and  sticks  that  end  of  the  cigar  in  his  capa- 
cious mouth  and  bathes  it  plentifully  in  saliva."  The  habit  of  putting 
saliya  on  cigars  is  a  general  rule  and  habit  among  the  Chinese.  White 
cigar-makers  cut  the  end  off  with  a  knife. 

According  to  statements  of  certain  physicians,  tobacco  carries  contagion 
with  it;  therefore,  this  custom  of  the  Chinese  in  biting  off  the  end  of  the 
cigars  and  then  covering  them  with  their  saliva,  cannot  be  beneficial  to  a 
white  cigar-smoker  who  smokes  a  cigar  made  by  a  Chinaman  in  such  filthy 
workshops  and  dens  as  before  stated. 

The  e^ddence  before  me  shows  that  all  the  white  cigar-makers  are  as  a 
rule,  sober  and  industrious,  and  many  of  them  have  families  and  are  not 
a  class  liable  to  strike. 

My  tour  of  inspection  to  Chinatown  to  ascertain  the  condition  of.  and 
manner  of  living  and  working,  of  the  Chinese  cigar-maker,  revealed  a 
frightful  condition  of  affairs.  I  was  accompanied  by  Messrs.  Herson,  Gus- 
tadt,  Burke,  and  Kimball,  from  your  union,  and  John  Deegan,  of  the  Oak- 
land union. 

The  first  factory  visited  was  at  607  Dupont  Street,  and  known  as  the 
"  Colombo."  This  factory  consists  of  a  room  twenty  by  twelve  feet,  all  of 
which  is  occupied,  the  space  being  used  in  ever}^  conceivable  way.  About 
twenty  Chinamen  were  working  at  a  bench,  piling  up  cigars,  the  room 
being  well  saturated  with  the  scent  of  opium  fumes.  The  room  in  the  rear 
of  the  factory  showed  where  some  of  the  employes  slept.  This  room  was 
filthy,  the  bunks  themselves  being  situated  in  various  positions  in  out-of- 
the-way  places.  The  two  adjoining  rooms  contained  bunks  containing 
opium  layouts,  of  which  I  found  four  pipes  in  use.  The  proprietors  told 
me  that  they  found  it  more  convenient  to  keep  their  workmen  furnished  in 
this  manner  to  satisf_y  the  opium  habit,  because  if  the}'  did  not,  the  cigar- 
makers  would  have  recourse  to  the  "  pipe "  at  some  more  inconvenient 
place,  thus  losing  time.  The  stench  from  the  kitchen  and  water-closet  was 
very  strong,  but  the  opium  fumes  in  the  factory  overcame  it.  The  propri- 
etor of  the  factor}^  gives  the  cigar-makers  from  50  cents  to  .$1  per  hundred 
for  making  cigars.  The  men  make  about  one  thousand  cigars  a  week. 
These  men  board  with  the  proprietor,  and  pa}'^  him  $2  per  week  for  board. 
He  makes  about  one  hundred  thousand  cigars  annually,  all  of  which  he 
disposes  of  to  white  men. 

The  next  factory  visited  was  the  Sin  Wing  Lee.  618  Dupont  Street.  This 
is  a  most  miserable  den,  even  worse  than  the  Colombo.  The  floors  had 
been  transformed  into  four,  and  in  rooms  ten  by  fifteen  feet  the  manufact- 
uring was  being  done  in  its  different  stages.  The  cigar-makers  were  in  a 
room  by  themselves,  of  which  there  were  about  twenty.  Access  to  this 
room  was  made  by  climbing  a  ladder,  which  is  gained  with  much  danger, 
the  same  being  steep  and  rickety.  The  men  receive  the  same  pay  as  the 
Colombo  men;  but  the  proprietor  denied  that  he  boarded  the  men,  although 
appearances  indicate  that  he  does  board  them. 

The  next  factor}'  visited  was  a  basement  in  828  Washington  Street,  and 
consists  of  three  rooms,  in  one  of  which  I  found  several  cases  of  cigars 
packed  and  ready  for  delivery.  In  the  second  room,  or  office  and  sleeping 
apartment  combined,  I  found  an  old  Chinaman  in  his  bunk  smoking  opium. 
In  the  next  room,  which  is  ten  by  fifteen  feet  and  eight  feet  high,  there 
were  three  cigar-makers  at  work,  but  there  are  places  pro\'ided  for  thirty- 
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five  men.  There  is  no  ventilation  in  this  room  except  the  door.  There  is 
no  light  save  a  lamp  at  the  bench  of  each  workman.  I  was  compelled  to 
use  matches  to  make  the  necessary  light  in  this  place  for  inspection. 

The  next  factory  visited  was  the  "  Novarro,"  at  No.  827  Washington 
Street.  In  a  small  room,  lighted  by  a  barred  window,  I  found  six  China- 
men at  work.  In  this  room  I  found  a  number  of  lamps,  which  tend  to 
show  that  Chinamen  who  work  in  the  daytime  down  town  for  white  men, 
work  in  this  room  in  the  nighttime.  The  Chinamen  who  work  in  this 
factory  live  on  from  ten  to  thirty  cents  a  day  each.  This  place  has  the 
same  gloomy  appearance  as  the  others;  likewise  the  same  stench  and  filth. 

The  next  factory  visited  was  the  "  Grande,"  at  732  Washington  Street, 
in  a  brick  basement  full  of  dampness,  and  the  atmosphere  is  very  un- 
wholesome. Five  Chinamen  were  engaged  in  making  cigars  in  this  dirty 
hole,  and  behind  the  counter  there  were  two  Chinamen  smoking  the  usual 
opium  pipe.  The  cigar-makers  receive  the  same  pay  as  is  paid  in  the 
other  factories,  and  the  proprietor  sells  his  cigars  to  white  men  for  $14  per 
thousand. 

The  next  factory  visited  was  the  "A.  Parloye  &  Co.,"  at  730  Washington 
Street.  This  is  a  well  lighted  and  airy  place,  also  roomy.  I  found  thirty- 
four  Chinese  cigar-makers  at  work.  The  firm  had  on  hand  a  stock  of  over 
one  hundred  thousand  cigars.  The  Chinaman  in  charge  of  this  factory 
stated  to  me  that  a  good  Chinese  cigar-maker  can  make  from  tAvo  hundred 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty  cigars  a  day,  and  that  some  cannot  make  over 
fifty  a  day.  They  receive  60  cents  per  hundred,  which  makes  the  highest 
earnings  in  one  day  $1  50,  and  the  lowest  30  cents.  At  the  time  of  my 
visit,  the  factory  found  it  difficult  to  dispose  of  its  goods.  The  proprietor 
said  he  would  like  to  employ  white  men  to  make  cigars,  but  it  would  cost 
too  much. 

The  fear  of  arrest  prevents  the  Chinese  cigar  factory  men  from  using 
white  labels  illegally. 

In  some  of  the  Chinese  factories  the  filthiness  of  the  Chinese  cigar- 
makers,  as  testified  to  at  the  oral  investigations,  was  fully  sustained. 

I  also  saw  the  Chinese  cigar-makers  bite  off  the  cigar  ends  and  use  their 
saliva  to  make  the  tobacco  adhere  better. 

All  the  facts  testified  to  at  the  oral  investigations  concerning  the  habits 
and  filth  of  the  Chinese  and  their  workshops  have  been  substantially  con- 
firmed by  this  inspection.  There  can  be  no  wonder  that  the  most  anxious 
and  intense  feeling  prevails  among  the  white  cigar-makers,  as  well  as  all 
other  white  laborers,  against  the  Chinese,  who  are  unlike  our  people  in  all 
features,  habits,  and  character;  a  class  who  are  not  even  qualified  for  the 
rights  and  duties  of  our  citizens,  having  no  interest  nor  care  for  our  name, 
homes,  laws,  or  people. 

They  came  to  our  country  without  wives,  family,  or  children  to  support, 
no  schools  to  sustain,  no  social  rank  to  maintain,  no  character  to  assert, 
and  not  even  a  government  to  defend. 

Observation  and  experience  teaches  us  to  shrink  from  the  idea  of  sub- 
jecting our  countrymen — with  families  to  educate,  clothe,  and  supply,  with 
a  position  and  standing  in  society  to  maintain,  with  a  government  to  sup- 
port and  defend — to  competition  for  subsistence  and  existence  with  such 
Chinese  labor. 

This  is  the  class  of  people  and  labor  now  placed  in  competition  with  all 
classes  of  white  labor. 

With  their  numerical  strength  yet  in  China,  and  in  readiness  at  all 
times  to  come  to  our  shores,  together  with  their  natural  disposition,  these 
Chinese  are  enabled  to  supplant  our  own  people  in  all  trades  and  depart- 
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ments  of  labor,  and  invade  the  American  interests  and  society  itself  with 
their  cheap  labor. 

And  when  their  desires  and  labors  are  complete,  their  cash  and  even 
their  bones,  after  death,  are  sent  to  their  native  land. 

The  places  occupied  by  the  Chinese  in  our  city  as  well  as  other  cities, 
lose  all  utility  and  value,  except  for  their  own  purposes,  and  from  these 
infected  spots  and  places  our  people  recede  as  from  a  contagious  disease  or 
nuisance,  and,  on  every  side,  property  decreases  in  value  or  loses  it  entirely. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  say  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  white  cigar-makers 
to  compete  with  the  Chinese  cigar-makers  who  live  and  work  as  they  do, 
as  shown  by  this  investigation. 

The  remedy  for  this  state  of  things,  according  to  my  views,  is  that  all 
cigars  made  should  have  stamped  upon  the  box  in  which  they  are  con- 
tained, the  class  of  labor  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  cigars,  thereby 
giving  notice  thereof  to  the  public  generally,  who  should,  for  the  sake  of 
humanity,  for  the  protection  of  our  white  laborers  and  country,  patronize 
such  dealers  as  sell  cigars  stamped  showing  that  white  labor  alone  was 
used  in  their  manufacture. 

Respectfully  yours,  etc., 

JOHN  SUMMERFIELD  ENOS, 

Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  California. 

CIGAR   INDUSTRY    REPORT    SUPPLEMENT. 


The  following  table  has  been  furnished  by  Internal  Revenue  Collector 
Ellis,  showing  the  production  of  cigars  and  cigarettes  of  San  Francisco  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1886: 


Quarters. 


No.  of  Cigars 
Manufactured. 


No.  of  Cigarettes 
Manufactured. 


Ending  September  30,  1885 

Ending  December  31,  1885 

Ending  March  31,  1886 

Ending  June  30, 1880 

Fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1886 


87,155,870 
38,432,480 
34,001,650 
35,931,450 


145,521,450 


1,268,040 
1,775,240 
1,44(),460 
1,300,160 


5,789,900 


This  table  affords  some  data  for  estimating  the  proportion  between  pop- 
ulation and  the  consumption  of  cigars.  San  Francisco  supplies  California, 
Oregon,  Washington,  Nevada,  Utah,  Idaho,  Montana,  Arizona,  and  New 
Mexico;  it  sends  some  cigars  to  Colorado,  Louisiana,  and  Texas. 

Eastern  States  cigars  imported -.- 40,270,000 

Foreign  cigars  imported 9,000,000 

Home  cigars  production 145,521,450 

Total.. - - --- 194,791,450 
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CHAPTER    X. 


ADDRESSES 


Delivered  at  the  Third  Annual  Session  of  the  National  Conven- 
tion OF  Chiefs  and  Commissioners  of  the  Various  Bureaus  of 
Statistics  of  Labor  in  the  United  States,  held  at  Boston,  Mas- 
sachusetts, June  29,  June  30,  and  July  1,  1885. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  INVENTIONS  UPON  CIVILIZATION. 

[Paper  bj'  Me.  Chauncey  Smith.] 

In  Westminster  Abbey,  that  place  where  England  honors  her  great  men 
with  burial,  and  records  their  names  and  achievements,  there  stands  a 
monument  bearing  this  inscription  from  the  pen  of  Lord  Brougham,*  who 
esteemed  it  one  of  the  greatest  honors  of  his  life  that  he  was  called  upon 
to  record  the  nation's  appreciation  of  the  man  in  whose  honor  the  monu- 
ment was  erected: 

"Not  to  perpetuate  a  name 

Which  must  endure  while  the  peaceful  arts  flourish. 

But  to  show 

That  mankind  have  learned  to  honor  those 

Who  best  deserve  their  gratitude, 

The  King, 

His  Ministers,  and  many  of  the  Nobles 

And  Commoners  of  the  Realm, 

Raised  this  monument  to 

James  Watt, 

Who,  directing  the  force  of  an  original  Genius 

Early  exercised  in  Philosophic  research, 

To  the  improvement  of 

The  steam  engine, 

Enlarged  the  Resources  of  his  Country,. 

Increased  the  Power  of  Man, 

And  rose  to  an  eminent  place 

Among  the  most  illustrious  followers  of  science 

And  the  real  Benefactors  of  the  World." 

The  world  has  always  paid  homage  to  its  distinguished  warriors,  states- 
men, orators,  poets,  philanthropists,  artists,  historians,  travelers,  and  to  all 
who  have  left  the  impress  of  their  works  upon  the  history  of  mankind. 

It  is  not  until  recently,  however,  that  inventors  have  received  a  large 
share  of  these  honors.  As  a  class,  they  hardly  had  an  existence  till  within 
a  hundred  years.  Within  that  time  they  hav^e  risen  to  the  highest  place 
among  those  who,  in  the  language  of  the  eulogy  I  have  just  quoted,  best 
deserve  the  gratitude  of  mankind,  and  by  their  works  they  have  made 
greater  changes  in  the  face  of  society,  and  in  the  relations  of  civilized  man 
to  the  physical  world  than  all  the  warriors  and  statesmen  who  have 
flourished  since  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era. 

I  am  not  unmindful,  in  making  this  statement,  of  the  great  changes  that 
followed  the  introduction  of  the  Christian  religion,  or  the  advent  of  Moham- 
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nied  and  the  rise  of  his  religion,  of  the  consequences  which  followed  the 
establishment  of  great  empires  like  that  of  Charlemagne,  or  of  the  results 
of  geographical  discovery,  as  in  the  discovery  of  America  or  of  the  passage 
to  India. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  comparing  the  magnitude  or  impor- 
tance of  such  things,  for  instance,  as  the  art  of  printing,  the  steam  engine, 
or  the  railway,  or  telegraph,  with  a  new  form  of  religion  or  the  establish- 
ment or  overthrow  of  an  empire,  or  the  introduction  of  new  forms  of  gov- 
ernment. One  man  may  attach  much  higher  importance  to  some  of  these 
things  that  another  would  do,  and  a  very  much  higher  importance  to  them 
at  one  period  of  his  life  than  at  another. 

It  may  seem  absurd  to  some  persons  to  make  any  comparison,  for 
instance,  between  the  benefits  flowing  from  the  introduction  of  Sabbath 
schools  and  those  which  have  followed  the  invention  of  friction  matches; 
between  the  results  due  to  the  invention  of  spectacles  and  the  consequences 
which  followed  the  reformation.  And  yet  it  is  easy  to  see  that  each  of 
these  things  must  have  had  an  important  influence  upon  the  physical, 
social,  and  moral  condition  of  men,  upon  their  habits  of  thought  and  of 
living,  and  upon  their  comfort  and  happiness.  There  is,  therefore,  some 
just  relation  between  the  value  of  these  things  to  men,  and  it  will  not  be 
unprofitable  to  spend  a  little  time  in  considering  how  much  we  owe  to 
inventors  for  what  we  have  and  what  we  are. 

It  is  my  purpose  this  evening  to  briefly  bring  into  view,  if  I  can,  the  ser- 
vice which  inventors  have  rendered  the  world,  and  the  part  which  inventions 
play  in  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  man.  I  shall  point  out  in  some 
cases  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  inventions,  in  others  the  wonderful 
results  which  have  flowed  from  them. 

I  shall  refer  not  merely  to  what  are  called  great  inventions,  but  to  some 
which  seem  to  be  very  small.  I  shall  very  likely  speak  of  nothing  with 
which  you  are  not  all  more  or  less  familiar,  but  I  may  possibly  suggest 
reflections  which  are  interesting  but  which  seldom  come  to  our  minds,  for 
the  very  reason  that  we  are  so  familiar  with  the  things  to  which  they  relate, 
and  I  think  that  I  may  be  able  to  show  that  there  are  no  other  men  to 
whom  the  world  is  so  much  indebted  as  to  its  inventors,  no  others  who  so 
well  merit  its  honors  and  deserve  its  gratitude. 

We  do  not  often  stop  to  think  how  little  man  has  or  enjoys,  that  is  not 
the  fruit  of  invention.  Things  which  man  has  long  had  we  have  ceased  to 
think  of  as  inventions,  and  we  are  apt  to  apply  that  term  only  to  modern 
things — to  things  the  origin  of  which  we  know.  Yet  it  will  be  hard  for  us 
to  name  anything  which  we  use  or  enjoy  which  is  not  an  invention,  or  the 
subject  of  an  invention,  in  its  adaptation  to  our  use. 

The  air  we  breathe  and  the  water  we  drink  are  provided  by  nature.  But 
we  drink  but  very  little  water  except  from  a  cup  or  vessel  of  some  kind, 
which  is  a  human  invention.  Even  if  we  drink  from  the  shell  of  a  gourd, 
we  are  using  a  thing  which,  in  the  shape  we  use  it,  is  a  human  contrivance, 
and  the  contrivances  which  man  has  devised  for  obtaining  water  and  dis- 
tributing it,  have  been  among  the  most  wonderful  and  ingenious  of  any 
which  have  occupied  the  human  mind.  Bountifully  as  nature  has  pro- 
vided water  and  placed  it  within  the  reach  of  man,  yet  we  do  in  fact  get 
or  use  but  little  of  it  except  by  the  aid  of  inventions. 

The  air  surrounds  us  at  all  times  and  we  cannot  help  using  it  if  we 
would;  but  if  we  want  it  either  hotter  or  colder  than  we  find  it,  we  must 
resort  to  some  invention  to  gratify  our  want.  If  we  Avant  it  to  blow  upon 
us  when  it  is  still,  we  must  set  it  in  motion  by  some  contrivance,  and  fans 
among  other  things  have  been  invented  for  that  purpose.     A  large  amount 
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of  human  ingenuity  has  been  expended  upon  devices  for  moving  air  when 
we  want  it  moved,  upon  fans,  blowers,  and  ventilators. 

How  small  a  part  of  our  food  do  we  take  as  animals  do,  in  the  form  pro- 
vided by  nature,  and  how  very  large  a  share  in  some  form  contrived  by 
man!  We  drink  infusions  of  tea  or  coffee  without  thinking  that  the  com- 
pounds are  human  inventions.  How  large  a  place  the  milk  of  the  cow  has 
in  the  food  of  man,  but  how  little  of  it  could  he  have  but  for  a  multitude  of 
contrivances!  We  think  of  butter  as  we  do  of  milk,  that  it  is  a  production 
of  nature;  and  so  it  is,  but  its  separation  from  milk  is  an  invention  which 
has  been  followed  by  a  host  of  inventions  to  effect  the  separation  easier  or 
better. 

Sugar  is  a  production  of  nature,  but  little  known  a  few  hundred  years  ago. 
Separated  from  the  plants  in  which  it  is  formed,  it  is  an  invention  of  man. 
The  savage  who  first  crushed  some  kernels  of  wheat  between  two  stones, 
and  separated  the  mealy  interior  from  the  outer  skin,  invented  flour,  and 
the  human  mind  has  not  yet  ceased  to  be  exercised  on  the  subject  of  its 
improvement. 

Probably  the  earliest  inventions  of  man  had  reference  to  the  procuring 
and  preparing  of  food,  and  the  ingenuity  of  man  is  exercised  even  now  upon 
it  more  eagerly  than  ever  before,  and  the  power  of  man  to  produce  food  has 
been  increased  during  the  last  fifty  years  more  than  it  has  been  for  a  thou- 
sand years  before. 

Fifty  years  ago,  a  large  part  of  the  wheat  and  other  grain  raised  in  this 
country  was  cut,  a  handful  at  a  time,  with  a  sickle,  and  a  man  could  not, 
as  a  rule,  reap  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre  a  day.  An  instrument  called 
a  cradle  was  beginning  to  come  into  use,  and  with  that  a  man  could  reap 
about  two  acres. 

Within  fifty  years  inventors  have  given  the  world  the  reaping  machine, 
with  which  a  man  and  two  horses  will  cut  from  fifteen  to  twenty  acres  a 
day. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  grain  was  almost  wholly  threshed  from  the  straw  by 
pounding  it  upon  a  floor  with  a  flail.  If  I  remember  correctl}^  a  man  some- 
times received  one  bushel  in  ten  for  threshing,  and  from  ten  to  twenty 
bushels  must  have  been  a  day's  work. 

Now  a  machine  will  thresh  out  hundreds  of  bushels  in  a  day,  at  an 
expense  of  a  very  few  cents  a  bushel. 

Inventions  have  changed  the  meaning  of  words.  When  I  was  a  boy  a 
reaper  was  a  man  who  reaped  grain  with  a  sickle,  and  a  thresher  was  one 
who  threshed  it  with  a  flail.  Now  reapers  and  threshers  are  machines 
driven  by  steam  or  horse  power. 

For  what  part  of  our  daily  bread  are  we  not  indebted  to  inventions  ? 
Some  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  we  eat  as  nature  gives  them  to  us;  but  how 
much,  even,  of  them  do  we  take  directly  from  the  tree  or  shrub  or  plant 
which  produced  it,  and  eat  without  the  aid  of  invention  ? 

All  our  animal  food  comes  within  ovu*  reach  and  is  prepared  for  use  only 
by  the  aid  of  inventions. 

Hooks  and  nets  and  spears  give  us  all  we  have  of  fish.  The  fish-hook 
is  a  very  simple  contrivance.  Is  it  a  great  invention  or  a  small  one?  If 
the  fish-hooks  should  all  be  suddenly  destroyed,  together  with  the  ability 
to  make  them,  would  not  the  loss  of  the  invention  be  a  greater  calamity 
than  any  which  has  befallen  the  world  for  a  thousand  years.  If  so,  were 
not  the  inventors  of  that  instrument,  and  those  who  have  improved  it,  real 
benefactors  to  the  world  ? 
_  Could  we  get  along  without  needles?  Could  we  give  up  pins  without  a 
sigh?     Are  knives  and  forks  and  spoons  a  necessity?     They  are  all  among 
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the  simplest  things  that  man  makes,  yet  he  has  not  obtained  them  with- 
out a  great  deal  of  mental  labor;  without  the  exercise  of  powers  of  inven- 
tion of  a  high  order. 

It  is  less  than  fifty  years  since  the  little  articles  called  matches  have 
come  into  use.  They  are  now  so  common  and  so  cheap  that  we  use  them 
almost  as  we  do  air  and  water,  without  thinking  at  all  of  their  real  value. 
How  few  there  are  of  us  who  do  not  use  them  every  day,  and  many  times 
a  day,  and  how  inconvenient  it  would  be  not  to  have  them !  But  when  I 
was  a  boy  nobody  had  them;  nobody  could  have  them,  for  they  did  not 
exist.  In  the  country  houses,  at  least,  the  greatest  care  was  exercised  not 
to  let  the  fire  go  out  upon  the  hearth,  because  in  such  case  it  became 
necessary  to  send  to  a  neighbor's,  often  at  a  distance,  for  a  fresh  brand. 
Every  night  the  live  coals  upon  the  hearth  were  carefully  buried  in  the 
ashes  to  preserve  them  alive  for  the  morning.  In  spite  of  this  precaution 
the  fire  was  often  lost.  I  have  been  sent  many  a  time,  in  such  cases,  to  a 
neighbor's,  in  a  cold  morning,  to  get  a  burning  brand  to  start  the  fire  at 
home  anew.  Nobody  now  thinks  of  taking  any  pains  to  preserve  a  fire, 
for  it  is  easier  to  start  a  new  one  with  a  match  than  to  preserve  an  old  one. 
A  very  common  way  of  lighting  a  candle  in  the  house  when  darkness  came 
on  was  to  take,  with  the  tongs,  a  coal  from  the  fire — wood  fires  were  then 
used — and  blow  it,  applying  the  wick  of  the  candle  to  it  at  the  same  time. 
Sometimes  it  could  be  lighted  very  readily,  but  oftentimes  it  could  be  done 
only  by  the  exercise  of  a  good  deal  of  skill  and  patience.  A  great  deal  of 
vexation  and  trial  of  nerves  and  temper  has  been  saved  to  the  world  by 
the  invention  of  matches,  and  the  comforts  of  our  homes  increased  in 
many  ways.  Perhaps,  therefore,  the  comparison  I  suggested  between  fric- 
tion matches  and  Sunday  schools  is  not  so  incongruous  after  all. 

There  were  some  devices  known  in  those  days  for  obtaining  a  light  or  fire 
artificially,  but  they  were  inconvenient,  somewhat  expensive,  and  not  in 
general  use.     The  tinder  box  was  one  of  them. 

A  gentleman  not  much  older  than  myself  told  me  not  long  since  that 
when  he  was  in  college  one  of  his  classmates  was  rich  in  the  possession  of 
a  tinder  box  by  means  of  which  he  could  strike  a  light  and  a  fire  in  case 
of  emergency,  and  he  gave  me  a  humorous  account  of  the  process  of  strik- 
ing a  light,  involving  considerable  skill,  much  patience,  and,  as  he  said, 
some  swearing. 

A  great  many  boys  have  been  taught  in  Sabbath  schools  not  to  swear, 
but  a  great  many  more  have  doubtless,  by  the  use  of  friction  matches, 
escaped  numerous  occasions  and  temptations  to  swear,  and  wives  have  no 
doubt  by  this  invention  been  saved  from  innumerable  scoldings  for  not 
covering  up  the  fire  properly  at  night. 

There  is  one  curious  fact  about  matches  which  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  mentioned.  We  speak  of  them  as  a  recent  invention,  but  they 
are  only  an  improvement  upon  a  very  old  invention.  Travelers  among 
savages  have  generally,  if  not  universally,  found  that  they  possessed  the 
art  of  procuring  fire  when  they  wished,  by  rubbing  two  pieces  of  wood 
together  till  the  heat  generated  by  the  friction  between  them  caused  one  of 
them  to  take  fire.  It  is  described  as  a  pretty  crude  way  of  working,  call- 
ing for  considerable  skill  and  some  labor  and  patience.  Perhaps  the  date 
of  the  invention  may  go  back  to  the  earliest  use  of  fire  by  man.  Yet  the 
invention  itself  is  essentially  that  which  we  practice  when  we  strike  a 
match.  We  rub  the  match  upon  another  substance  and  the  heat  generated 
by  the  friction  between  the  two  causes  the  match  to  take  fire.  The 
improvement  which  civilized  man  has  made  upon  the  invention  of  his 
savage  ancestor  is  to  coat  the  end  of  a  piece  of  wood  with  a  little  composi- 
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tion  of  matter  which  takes  fire  at  a  lower  temperature  than  the  wood  itself, 
and  burns  more  rapidly.  Simple  as  the  improvement  is,  it  took  the  world 
a  long  time  to  get  it,  and  its  inventor  made  a  most  important  contribution 
to  the  comforts  of  man. 

I  was  forcibly  impressed  a  few  years  ago  with  the  value  to  the  uncivil- 
ized man  of  the  simplest  inventions  of  the  civilized  man,  as  I  watched  an 
Indian  at  Lake  Superior  at  work  upon  a  birch  bark  canoe.  He  had  for  tools 
only  a  knife,  a  hammer,  and  an  awl,  but  I  suppose  he  must  have  used  a 
hatchet  to  procure  the  wood  and  bark  of  which  the  canoe  was  built.  It 
was  slow  work  even  with  these  tools,  and  it  was  difficult  to  believe  that  he 
could  have  built  the  vessel  with  the  blunt  instruments  with  which  his 
ancestors  had  to  be  content  before  they  came  into  contact  with  the  white 
man.  What  an  acquisition  the  white  man's  fish-hook  must  have  been  to 
the  Indian! 

Fifty  years  ago  a  large  part  of  the  people  of  this  country  had  no  other 
resource  for  artificial  light  than  the  tallow  candle.  I  remember  it,  and  the 
vexations  attending  its  use,  the  difficulty  of  lighting  it  by  a  coal  of  fire,  the 
constant  snuffing  it  required  to  make  its  light  tolerable,  and  its  constant 
tendency  to  melt  and  besmear  everything  in  its  vicinity.  I  venture  to  say 
that  any  of  you  would  consider  it  an  intolerable  hardship  to  be  compelled 
to  use  it  and  nothing  else.  Those  who  used  oil  lamps  got  a  little  better 
light,  but  not  much  less  discomfort.  Gas  was  used  only  in  the  large  cities. 
But  the  inventors  have  been  busy  in  providing  a  new  material  for  illumi- 
nation and  the  means  for  using  it  and  in  cheapening  their  production ;  and 
now  in  kerosene,  and  in  kerosene  lamps,  both  of  which  have  been  called 
into  existence  within  thirty  years,  the  poorest  people  can  enjoy,  at  the  most 
trifling  expense,  a  light  better  far  than  anything  which  anybody  could 
command  at  any  price  before  the  invention  of  gas  less  than  a  hundred 
years  ago. 

Can  we  estimate  the  comforts  of  the  homes  of  the  country  due  to  these 
inventions?  Can  we  estimate  the  greater  value  of  the  evening  hours  for 
work,  or  study,  or  reading,  which  these  inventions  have  given  them? 

I  remember  that  my  mother  had  a  vial  of  what  she  called  rock  oil,  which 
she  thought  very  good  for  sprains  or  bruises.  It  was  said  to  have  come 
from  Western  New  York.  I  now  suppose  it  to  have  been  petroleum. 
Petroleum  has  been  known  to  man  for  a  long  time,  but  it  had  no  value 
till  it  came  under  the  hands  of  the  inventor.  He  has  made  a  worthless 
article  a  blessing.  Invention  marks  every  step  of  its  history.  Petroleum 
in  this  country  lies  deep  in  the  earth.  By  the  aid  of  recent  inventions 
man  reaches  it.  By  their  aid  he  stores  it,  for  it  is  a  dangerous  and  diffi- 
cult article  to  keep  and  transport.  By  invention,  man  has  changed  its 
character.  And  now,  not  only  this  country,  but  the  whole  world  is  lighted 
by  this  new  material.  Yet  all  the  invention  which  has  been  bestowed 
upon  it  would  have  been  wasted,  but  for  another  class  of  inventors  and 
another  line  of  inventions.  The  lamps  had  to  be  invented  or  improved, 
and  hundreds  of  men  have  been  engaged  on  their  improvement  for  years. 

And  now  inventors  have  entered  a  new  field  and  given  us  a  light  for  our 
homes  and  streets  almost  as  brilliant  as  that  from  the  sun  itself,  from  that 
agent  which,  since  the  world  began,  has  lighted  up  the  sky  in  angry  flashes 
only  to  alarm  timid  and  superstitious  man. 

It  is  a  curious  and  interesting  exercise  to  take  any  common  article  of 
daily  use  and  inquire  how  much  invention  has  been  involved  in  its  produc- 
tion ;  what  inventions  have  preceded  it ;  what  ones,  if  any,  it  has  sup- 
planted, and  what  ones  it  gave  birth  to;  what  consequences  followed  its 
introduction,  and  what  part  it  plays  in  the  welfare  of  man. 
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The  inquiry  soon  becomes  a  bewildering  one. 

Take  paper,  for  instance.  I  believe  we  are  indebted  to  the  Chinese  for 
its  invention.  Do  we  ever  think  of  it  as  one  of  the  great  inventions  of  man? 
Why,  it  is  nothing  but  rags  ground  up  in  water  to  a  pulp,  spread  out  in  a 
thin  sheet  and  dried.  I  think  the  art  of  making  paper  has  been  known  in 
Europe  less  than  a  thousand  years.  It  has  taken  the  place  of  parchment 
for  writing.  It  made  the  art  of  printing  possible.  It  made  the  newspaper 
possible,  and  especially  the  daily  paper.  The  multiplication  of  pictures 
by  engraving  could  not  be  carried  on  without  it,  nor  the  modern  art  of 
photography,  to  which  I  shall  refer  again.  We  attach  great  value  to  a 
system  of  general  education  as  one  of  the  most  important  agencies  of  mod- 
ern civilization.  But  the  first  requisite  of  such  a  system  is  cheap  books, 
and  for  these,  paper  is  the  only  thing  we  could  use.  Would  any  of  you 
undertake  to  enumerate  within  the  next  half  hour  all  the  uses  to  which 
paper  is  put?  Would  you  undertake  to  name  and  describe  all  the  kinds 
that  are  used? 

Paper  is  largely  made  of  rags.  Rags  presuppose  the  existence  of  cloth. 
Cloth  is  the  product  of  two  distinct  inventions,  spinning  and  weaving. 
Spinning  and  weaving  are  very  old  inventions,  but  even  in  their  simplest 
form  they  involve  the  use  of  still  older  inventions.  Whatever  material 
is  used  for  paper,  a  long  line  of  antecedent  inventions  is  involved  in  its  use. 

Paper  must,  I  think,  rank  as  one  of  the  great  inventions  of  man,  and  if 
the  heathen  Chinese  had  given  the  world  nothing  more  than  this,  he  would 
have  made  no  small  contribution  to  the  progress  of  civilization. 

I  have  said  that  paper  is  made  from  rags,  and  that  cloth  implies  the  arts 
of  spinning  and  weaving.  But  it  also  implies  much  more.  To  me,  one  of 
the  greatest  marvels  of  human  industry  is  a  yard  of  cotton  cloth  at  the  price 
at  which  it  is  sold.  The  price  of  a  yard  of  cotton  cloth  of  the  kind  called  print 
cloth,  and  which  when  printed  becomes  calico,  is  less  than  four  cents,  and 
the  cotton  itself  costs  half  this  sum.  What  inventions  are  involved  in  the 
raising  of  the  cotton,  and  its  transportation  to  the  mill  where  it  is  to  be  con- 
verted into  cloth  !  Of  course  we  all  think  of  the  cotton  gin,  because  that 
invention  was  made  wdth  special  reference  to  the  production  of  cotton,  and 
has  been  much  referred  to  as  a  striking  example  of  the  results  which  flow 
from  an  invention. 

But  the  gin  comes  into  use  only  after  the  cotton  is  grown.  Of  course  the 
common  agricultural  hiventions  are  used  in  raising  cotton  ;  the  plow,  the 
hoe,  the  machinery  by  which  the  plow  is  made,  the  arts  of  making  iron 
and  steel,  including  the  machinery  employed,  the  harness  for  the  horse  or 
mule  which  draws  the  plow,  and  the  art  of  tanning  the  leather  of  which 
the  harness  is  made.  Recently,  planting  or  drilling  machines  for  plant- 
ing the  seed  have  come  into  use,  and  artificial  fertilizers — the  product  of 
the  chemist's  art — and  the  mechanism  for  distributing  it  over  the  ground. 
Even  after  the  plant  has  begun  to  grow,  and  before  it  is  ripe,  invention 
must  often  be  called  into  play  to  protect  it  from  the  ravages  of  insects,  and 
not  a  few  devices,  mechanical  or  chemical,  have  been  called  into  existence 
for  this  purpose. 

The  ripe  cotton  balls  are  still  picked  by  hand,  though  inventors  are  busy 
with  the  problem  of  picking  it  by  machinery.  It  is  gathered  into  baskets 
or  bags,  themselves  inventions,  to  be  transported  by  a  cart,  another  inven- 
tion, to  the  gin  house,  still  another  invention,  where  it  comes  under  the 
operation  of  the  gin  to  separate  the  cotton  from  the  cotton  seed. 

Would  you  like  to  know  what  the  cotton  gin  has  done  towards  making 
cotton  cheap;  towards  enabling  enough  to  be  sold  for  two  cents  to  make  a 
yard  of  cloth  ?     An  acre  of  ground  is  expected  to  produce  at  least  one  bale 
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of  cotton,  which  weighs  four  hundred  pounds  or  over.  Before  the  cotton 
gin  was  invented  a  man  could  pick  about  four  pounds  and  a  half  of  cotton 
from  the  seed  in  a  day.  So  that  it  took  a  man  about  ninety  days  to  sepa- 
rate the  cotton  which  he  could  raise  on  an  acre,  from  the  seed. 

Whitney  invented  the  cotton  gin,  and  with  it  a  man  could  separate  sev- 
enty pounds.  In  other  words,  he  could  do  the  work  in  six  days  which 
before  took  him  ninety  days.  The  invention  was  made  less  than  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  but  inventors  have  been  busy  with  it  ever  since,  improving  it 
year  by  year,  and  now  it  turns  out  four  thousand  pounds  a  day.  In  other 
words,  a  single  machine  will  do  the  work  of  about  a  thousand  men. 

As  soon  as  the  cotton  is  through  the  gin  it  must  be  pressed  into  bales, 
for  the  cotton  is  a  light,  bulky  article  which  cannot  be  transported  without 
confinement  and  a  great  reduction  of  bulk.  So  another  invention  is 
required,  the  cotton  press.  Some  of  these  presses  are  wonderful  machines. 
They  embrace  a  steam  engine,  a  force  pump,  and  a  hydraulic  or  hydro- 
static press,  and  give  a  pressure  of  four  thousand  pounds  to  the  square 
inch. 

The  cotton  bale  is  surrounded  by  a  coarse  cloth,  called  gunny  cloth, 
itself  the  product  of  another  line  of  inventions,  including  the  arts  of  spin- 
ning and  weaving,  and  made  by  special  machiner3^  The  bale  mast  also 
be  hooped  with  iron  hoops,  involving  again  the  inventions  pertaining  to 
the  manufacture  of  iron,  but  in  addition  the  machinery  for  rolling  it  into 
thin  and  narrow  strips,  and  I  think  this  embraces  the  art  of  rolling  iron 
into  round  bars  and  drawing  it  into  wire. 

These  hoops  must  at  last  be  fastened  around  the  bales,  and  that  has 
called  for  the  invention  of  peculiar  fastenings,  called  cotton  bale  ties. 

At  length,  through  all  these  inventions,  we  have  the  cotton  ready  for 
market  and  transportation  to  the  factory,  where  it  is  made  into  cloth. 

This  demands  the  use,  not  only  of  the  cart  or  wagon,  an  old  but  impor- 
tant invention,  but  the  railroad,  the  car,  and  the  locomotive  or  the  steam- 
ship, or  perhaps  both  of  them.  It  is  bewildering  to  think  of  the  inventions 
involved  in  these,  and  I  could  not  even  enumerate  them  in  the  time  I  have, 
if  I  knew  them  all. 

When  the  cotton  reaches  the  factory,  an  invention  stands  ready  to  unload 
it  from  the  cars  and  deposit  it  where  it  is  to  be  used.  The  iron  bands  are 
removed  by  some  instrument  invented  for  the  purpose,  and  the  cotton  is 
released  from  its  confinement.  It  is  submitted  to  machinery  to  free  it 
from  dirt  and  restore  it  to  something  of  its  original  light,  flocculent  charac- 
ter, and  it  then  enters  a  machine  which  spreads  it  out  into  a  long  sheet 
like  cotton  batting.  This  sheet  in  turn  is  stretched  out  into  a  long,  soft 
rope,  called  a  roving.  Successive  machines,  four  or  five  in  number,  I 
believe,  extend  the  ro\dng  and  make  it  smaller,  till  it  is  smaller  than  a 
common  pencil.  It  then  goes  on  to  a  spinning  frame  and  is  twisted  into  a 
thread  ready  for  weaving.  Our  two  cents'  worth  of  cotton  has  been  drawn 
out  into  a  fine  thread  more  than  seven  thousand  yards  long,  each  inch  of 
which  has  more  than  forty  twists  in  it. 

Shall  I  stop  to  tell  you  what  man  has  achieved  in  the  art  of  spinning? 
The  art,  as  you  know,  is  a  very  old  one.  Its  invention  lies  back  of  the 
records  of  history.  It  was  practiced  a  long  time  in  its  primitive  form  as 
a  mere  manual  operation.  The  wool,  or  flax,  or  cotton  was  carried  on  a 
distaff.  The  thread  was  drawn  out  and  twisted  by  means  of  a  spindle 
held  in  the  left  hand,  by  which  it  was  set  to  whirling  while  the  fibers  were 
drawn  out  of  the  mass  and  guided  by  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand.  The 
art  was  practiced  in  this  crude  way  for  ages,  and  it  is  so  practiced  now  in 
some  countries. 
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A  book  which  describes  this  process  says  it  was  an  obvious  improve- 
ment to  set  the  spindle  in  a  frame  and  set  it  whirhng  by  a  band  passed 
round  it,  and  around  a  large  wheel  which  was  in  revolution.  But  it  was 
not  so  ob-\-ious  that  anybody,  through  long  years,  thought  of  it  till  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  I  believe  this  improvement  which  con- 
stituted the  common  spinning  wheel  was  invented  in  Germany.  A  woman 
could  spin  with  it  much  faster  than  in  the  old  way,  but  she  only  kept  one 
spindle  employed.  A  little  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago  the  spinning 
frame  was  invented  in  England,  in  which  a  number  of  spindles  were  set 
and  kept  in  operation  at  the  same  time.  At  first  only  eight  spindles  were 
used,  but  now  several  hundred  are  iised  in  one  frame. 

There  were  three  leading  inventors  at  this  early  date  who  each  made 
important  improvement  in  spinning — Hargreaves.  Arkwright,  and  Cromp- 
ton.  With  a  common  wheel  a  woman  can  draw  out  a  thread  about  four 
miles  long  in  a  day.  On  a  modern  spinning  frame  she  can  take  care  of 
eight  hundred  or  more  spindles  and  spin  threads  the  aggregate  length  of 
which  would  be  more  than  two  thousand  miles. 

On  these  machines  cotton  yarn  has  been  spun  so  fine  that  one  pound  of 
cotton  would  make  a  thread  three  hundred  and  thirt3--five  miles  long,  and 
as  a  feat  threads  have  been  spun  so  fine  that  a  pound  of  cotton  would  reach 
nearly  five  thousand  miles. 

To  go  back  to  our  two  cents'  worth  of  cotton  which  has  been  converted 
into  yarn.  It  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  several  machines  before  it 
reaches  the  loom  where  it  is  converted  into  cloth.  Weaving,  like  spinning, 
is  old.  and  some  sort  of  machinery  has  always  been  employed  in  the  pro- 
cess, but  the  power  loom  of  our  factories  is  a  modern  invention.  I  some- 
times think  it  is  the  most  wonderful  machine  used.  To  make  one  yard  of 
cloth,  a  shuttle  carrying  the  filling  thread  is  thrown  across  the  web  perhaps 
fifteen  hundred  times  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  crossings  a  minute. 

There  are  looms  which  weave  cloth  more  than  three  yards  wide.  There 
may  be  nearly  ten  thousand  warp  threads  in  cloth  of  this  width,  and  five 
thousand  filling  threads  in  a  yard  carried  across  the  web  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  a  hundred  throws  a  minute. 

The  art  of  printing  has  always  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  great  inven- 
tions of  man.  It  is  over  four  hundred  3'ears  old.  but  after  its  first  introduc- 
tion very  little  improvement  was  made  until  the  present  century.  Since 
then  it  has  presented  a  rapid  succession  of  the  highest  efforts  of  mechan- 
ical genius.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  their  history  or  describe  their 
character;  but  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  they  have  been  made  almost 
wholly  by  English  or  American  inventors,  and  that  more  has  been  done  in 
this  country  than  in  England.  The  wonder  of  modern  printing  isthat  it 
can  be  done  so  cheaply.  You  have  all  seen  the  series  of  publications  by 
the  Harpers  called  the"  Franklin  Square  Library.  I  bought  a  copy  for  ten 
cents,  the  regular  price.  It  contained  thirty-six  printed  pages.  I  had  the 
curiosity  to  estimate  the  number  of  words  on  a  page,  and  calculated  it 
roughlv  at  two  thousand.  That  would  give  for  the  whole  book  seventy-two 
thousand  words,  all  for  ten  cents.  Can  you  form  a  conception  of  the  num- 
ber of  inventions  which  has  made  such  an  achievement  possible?  I  think 
a  modern  dailv  newspaper  is.  however,  one  of  the  greatest  wonders  of  the 
age. 

I  buv  a  morning  paper,  the  ''  Boston  Herald,"  for  instance,  for  two  cents. 
I  read  it  on  my  way  to  Boston  in  the  horse-cars  and  abandon  it  at  the  end 
of  the  trip,  not  because  it  is  worthless,  but  because  I  have  obtained  from  it 
what  I  wanted  and  it  will  not  pay  to  preserve  it  for  any  other  person  or  for 
future  use.     Xow.  what  do  I  buy  for  my  two  cents?     The  physical  thing 
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that  I  buy  is  a  sheet  of  paper  and  a  certain  amount  of  printer's  ink  im- 
pressed upon  the  surface  of  the  paper  in  shape  of  letters  and  words.  It  is  a 
wonderful  fact  that  man  can  spread  out  the  fibers  of  various  vegetable  sub- 
stances into  a  thin,  uniform  sheet  like  that  of  paper,  that  he  can  cover  such 
sheet  with  signs  which  can  be  made  to  express  every  passion  or  emotion  of 
the  human  heart,  every  conception  of  the  mind,  and  every  fact  in  nature  ! 
Scarcely  less  wonderful  than  the  fact  that  he  can  do  it  at  all  is  the  fact 
that  he  can  make  such  a  sheet  of  the  size  of  the  "  Boston  Herald  "  for  two 
cents.  It  would  take  a  volume  to  record  all  the  inventions  which  have 
been  made  relating  to  the  manufacture  of  paper  alone  to  make  such  a  result 
possible,  and  another  for  the  inventions  relating  to  printing.  But  the 
inventions  relating  to  paper  and  printing  would  not  of  themselves  enable 
"  Boston  Heralds  "  to  be  printed.  The  "  Herald  "  is  not  made  and  sold  for 
the  paper  and  ink  of  which  it  consists,  but  primarily  for  the  news  it  con- 
tains of  what  has  taken  place  only  the  day  before  all  over  the  world.  You 
will  find  in  the  "Herald,"  as  you  know,  or  any  other  morning  paper,  day 
after  day,  the  news  of  what  took  place  the  day  before,  not  in  Boston  or 
vicinity  alone,  or  even  in  Massachusetts  or  New  England,  or  in  this  country, 
but  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  as  well. 

Through  the  potency  of  modern  inventions  you  may,  perhaps  to-morrow 
morning,  shudder  over  the  horrors  of  a  railway  accident  taking  place  at 
this  moment  thousands  of  miles  away.  Not  till  within  a  short  time,  and 
only  through  the  works  of  the  inventor,  did  a  railway  accident  become 
possible. 

You  may,  perhaps,  read  that  a  palace  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  has 
been  blown  down  with  dynamite.  Will  you  stop  to  think  that  dynamite  is 
a  new  invention,  or  that  the  telegraph  which  brings  the  news  was  unknown 
fifty  years  ago? 

The  paper  may  tell  you  that  Mr.  Edison  has  perfected  his  electric  light, 
and  is  at  this  moment  illuminating  many  cities,  and  you  will  speculate 
upon  the  effect  that  the  announcement  will  have  upon  gas  stocks,  but  will 
it  occur  to  you  that  neither  gas  stocks  nor  gas  was  known  a  hundred  years 
ago,  and  that  till  within  less  than  half  that  period  man  had  but  little  more 
control  of  electricity  than  he  has  now  of  earthquakes? 

Now,  consider  for  a  moment  how  this  facility  for  transmitting  intelli- 
gence must  affect  society  in  one  of  its  most  important  aspects.  A  great 
calamity  falls  upon  some  distant  city  or  community.  If  the  news  of  it 
reached  us,  as  it  would  have  done  a  century  ago,  only  after  the  lapse  of 
days,  or  weeks,  or  months,  and  if  friendly  help  can  be  given  only  after  the 
lapse  of  a  similar  period,  we  may  be  touched  with  pity,  but  there  will 
arise  but  little  sense  of  sympathy,  or  generosity,  or  duty. 

But  when  the  intelligence  reaches  us  almost  at  the  moment  of  the  occur- 
rence of  the  event,  and  we  are  conscious  that  it  lies  in  our  power  to  help, 
the  sympathies  of  thousands  are  awakened,  their  generous  impulses  are 
touched,  and  they  recognize  a  moral  obligation  to  bestow  needed  help, 
beause  it  can  be  made  immediately  available.  The  duty  springs  from  the 
ability  and  the  ability  is  the  fruit  of  invention.  It  may  seem  a  strange 
assertion  to  many  persons,  but  I  believe  it  can  be  shown  to  be  true,  that  the 
development  of  the  moral  nature  of  man  has  been  as  directly  dependent 
upon  invention  as  has  his  physical  comfort. 

The  relation  between  astronomical  and  mathematical  investigations  and 
navigation  has  been  long  recognized,  but  this  relation  is  dependent  upon 
the  observation  of  the  apparent  position  of  the  heavenly  bodies  at  given 
times,  and  these  observations  are  in  turn  dependent  upon  telescopes  and 
upon  clocks  and  chronometers,  both  modern  inventions.     The  working  of 
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the  railroads  of  the  comitr}^  is  hardly  less  dependent  upon  the  timekeepers 
we  possess  than  navigation  is  upon  chronometers.  Let  any  one  ask  him- 
self how  the  railroads  of  this  country  could  be  operated  if  our  only  time- 
keepers were  sun-dials,  hour-glasses,  and  the  clepsydras  of  the  ancients, 
and  he  will  soon  see  that  the  construction  of  the  time-tables  of  our  rail- 
roads and  the  operation  of  the  roads  in  conformity  with  them  would  be 
impossible. 

Mr.  Atkinson  will  tell  us  Avhat  it  costs  to  transport  a  barrel  of  flour  upon 
our  railroads  from  INIinneapolis  to  Boston,  and  approximately  what  the 
saving  is  by  the  railroads  over  the  old  modes  of  transportation,  but  can  he 
tell  us  what  part  of  that  saving  is  to  be  credited  to  the  clocks  at  the  rail- 
road stations  and  to  the  watches  which  the  conductors  carry  in  their 
pockets? 

The  late  Judge  Curtis  said  to  me  several  years  ago  that  the  introduction 
of  railroads  had  made  a  great  change  in  the  habits  of  the  people  as  to 
punctuality  in  keeping  appointments;  that  before  their  introduction  no- 
body thought  of  being  punctual  to  a  minute,  or  even  to  an  hour.  Nobody 
thought  of  being  "on  time  "  till  the  railroads  presented  the  alternative  of 
being  so  or  of  "  getting  left." 

One  can  now  easily  see  that  before  the  general  use  of  clocks  and  watches, 
punctuality,  as  it  is  now  understood  among  business  men,  could  hardly 
have  been  reckoned  as  a  duty.  This  is  one  illustration  out  of  many  more 
important  ones  where  our  social  or  moral  obligations  have  arisen  from  or 
have  been  changed  by  physical  inventions.  By  observations  upon  the  laws 
or  conditions  of  health,  by  means  of  recent  inventions  and  only  possible 
by  their  means,  we  have  learned  how  to  counteract  or  prevent  the  intro- 
duction or  spread  of  many  diseases,  and  in  consequence  of  this  men  recog- 
nize the  duty  to  adopt  and  enforce  many  regulations  in  society  for  which 
no  reason  could  be  found  a  few  years  ago. 

How  could  we  live  without  glass?  It  enters  so  largely  into  the  list  of 
things  we  consider  absolutely  necessary,  to  say  nothing  of  its  uses  for  con- 
venience or  luxury,  that  we  should  almost  as  soon  think  of  living  without 
light  or  heat,  without  air  or  water,  as  to  live  without  this  cheap  substance 
made  principally  out  of  the  sand  under  our  feet.  Can  any  one  tell  what 
civilization  would  be  without  it?  It  would  certainly  be  a  very  different 
thing  from  what  it  is. 

We  talk  of  the  fireside  and  the  influence  it  has  upon  families  and  social 
life,  but  the  window  plays  a  more  important  part  in  our  homes  than  the 
fireside.  The  invention  of  glass  goes  back  to  a  very  early  period,  but  its 
general  use  for  windows  is  comparatively  recent.  Accustomed  as  we  are 
to  glass  windows,  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  conceive  how  a  house  could  be 
lived  in  with  comfort  without  it. 

There  is  another  use  of  glass,  resting  upon  a  very  simple  invention, 
which  plays  a  very  important  part  in  the  comfort  of  man  and  the  value 
of  his  labor,  and  which  contributes  wonderfully  to  our  knowledge  of  nature 
and  the  universe. 

Ever  since  man  was  capable  of  obser\dng  things  around  him,  he  must 
often  have  seen  that  a  straight  stick  thrust  obliquely  into  the  water  appeared 
to  be  bent  at  its  surface.  But  it  was  a  long  time  before  man  learned  the 
value  of  this  fact;  but  at  length  the  lens  was  discovered.  The  invention 
consisted  simply  in  the  form  given  to  a  piece  of  glass ;  in  giving  to  one  or 
both  of  the  surfaces  of  a  disk  of  glass  a  curved  form.  This  we  know  forms 
a  lens,  and  a  lens  has  become  one  of  the  most  valuable  dexdces  known  to 
man,  but  it  was  a  long  time  after  its  invention  before  it  became  of  much 
value. 
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A  thousand  years  elapsed  after  the  invention  of  the  lens  before  it  assumed 
an  important  place  among  the  instruments  employed  by  man.  But  man 
learned  its  value  at  last.  Lenses  may  be  made  of  other  materials  than 
glass,  but  for  all  practical  purposes  they  are  made  of  glass,  and  no  other 
material  will  supply  its  place. 

I  alluded  to  spectacles  as  a  valuable  invention.  I  have  never  seen  any 
attempt  to  estimate  its  value.  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  heard  the  inquiry 
made.  And  yet  when  we  remember  that  nearly  every  person  above  the 
age  of  forty-five,  and  very  many  below  that  age,  use  glasses,  we  see  that 
they  must  enter  largely  into  the  sum  of  our  comforts.  How  many  persons 
would  be  deprived  of  the  pleasures  and  benefits  of  reading  and  writing  dur- 
ing a  large  portion  of  their  lives  but  for  this  simple  invention.  How  many 
kinds  of  labor  would  be  performed  badly  and  with  great  discomfort  but  for 
these  de\'ices.  At  what  disadvantage  literary  labor  would  be  carried  on 
without  them !  For  how  many  delicate  handicrafts  would  men  and  women 
become  unfitted  in  their  later  years  but  for  them !  At  what  discomfort  and 
inconvenience  would  domestic  needlework  be  performed  in  their  absence. 
How  much  trial  of  the  patience  is  saved  by  their  use.  I  doubt  not  our 
tempers  are  much  better  in  old  age  for  these  helps. 

But  the  value  of  the  invention  of  the  lens  is  not  limited  to  its  use  for 
spectacles.  From  it  has  grown  up  those  wonderful  modern  instruments, 
the  telescope  and  microscope.  Through  the  former  has  come  a  large  part 
of  our  astronomical  knowledge,  which  has  a  great  commercial  value  from 
the  security  it  gives  to  man  in  na\dgating  the  oceans.  It  has  also  a  high 
moral  and  mental  value  from  the  field  it  opens  to  the  exercise  and  training 
of  the  powers  of  observation  and  imagination;  from  the  new  conceptions  it 
has  given  us  of  the  immensity  of  creation  and  of  the  power  which  gave  it 
birth.  I  wonder  if  any  man  can  rise  from  a  contemplation  of  the  facts,  the 
mysteries  and  magnitudes  of  the  universe,  revealed  to  us  by  the  telescope 
and  spectroscope,  without  repeating  to  himself,  with  a  new  sense  of  its  sig- 
nificance, the  question, ''  What  is  man  that  Thou  art  mindful  of  him,  or  the 
son  of  man  that  Thou  visitest  him?  " 

But  while  the  lens  thus  opens  up  to  man  in  the  boundless  regions  of  space 
a  universe  which  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  could  give  him  a  glimpse  of 
without  it,  it  opens  up  to  him,  also,  a  no  less  wonderful  universe  in  regions 
Avhich,  by  reason  of  their  littleness,  lie  equally  beyond  his  powers  of  observa- 
tion or  the  powers  of  his  imagination. 

It  reveals  to  him  the  presence  of  life  in  forms  as  wonderful  for  their 
minuteness  and  activity  and  numbers  as  the  sun  and  stars  are  for  the 
mighty  spaces  they  occupy  and  traverse. 

This  little  device,  then,  of  a  piece  of  glass  formed  with  curved  surfaces, 
which  a  boy  may  fashion  upon  a  piece  of  sandstone,  not  only  enters  into 
the  daily  use  of  man,  ministering  to  his  comfort  and  prolonging  his  power 
to  work  efficiently,  but  in  no  figurative  sense  it  enables  him  to  behold  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth.  It  opens  to  him  the  most  wonderful  secrets  of 
nature,  and  gives  him  new  conceptions  of  the  vastness  of  the  universe  and 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  forces  involved  in  its  mechanism.  The  ancients 
believed  that  the  sun  was  only  a  few  miles  away,  a  few  thousand  miles  at 
most,  but  the  telescope  has  enabled  man  to  learn  that  the  sun  is  ninety-two 
million  of  miles  away  from  us;  that  the  earth,  eight  thousand  miles  in  diam- 
eter, in  his  yearly  journey  around  it,  travels  six  hundred  million  miles  at 
the  rate  of  nearly  twenty  miles  a  second. 

What  conception  of  infinite  power  could  the  imagination,  unaided,  give 
to  man,  which  could  in  the  least  approach  that  which  is  involved  in  this 
movement  of  the  earth ! 
30'* 
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But  we  know  through  the  telescope  that  this  power,  mighty  as  it  is,  is 
but  an  infinitesimal  part  of  that  which  is  actually  displayed  in  the  regions 
of  space  which  only  within  recent  years,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  multitude  of 
inventions,  have  been  opened  to  the  observation  of  man. 

Upon  glass  and  the  lens  man  is  dependent  for  the  use  of  another  recent 
invention,  which  now,  that  we  have  it,  we  would  not  willingly  do  without. 

A  beautiful  art  has  come  into  existence  since  I  was  a  young  man,  which 
gratifies  one  of  the  strongest  desires  of  the  heart  and  ministers  to  the 
social  pleasures  of  every  family  and  circle  of  friends.  I  well  remember 
when  the  newspaper  first  announced  that  a  Frenchman  had  invented  a 
way  of  taking  pictures  by  the  help  of  the  sun.  Before  that  time  very  few 
people  could  have  likenesses  of  their  friends,  living  or  dead.  The  face  of 
a  friend  could  only  be  seen  when  he  was  present.  When  absent,  memory 
must  do  what  it  could  to  preserve  the  features.  Only  the  rich,  and  not  a 
large  proportion  of  them,  could  command  portraits  of  themselves  or  friends. 
Into  what  houses  will  you  now  go  where  you  do  not  expect  to  find  like- 
nesses of  whole  families  and  whole  circles  of  friends  ?  Very  poor  indeed 
are  those  who  cannot  and  do  not  find  the  means  of  procuring  and  preserv- 
ing pictures  of  those  they  love.  Can  any  one  measure  the  amount  of 
gratification  which  the  world  has  received  from  the  practice  of  the  won- 
derful art  of  taking  pictures  from  nature,  through  the  agency  of  a  few 
chemicals  spread  upon  a  sheet  of  paper  or  of  silver,  and  of  the  rays  of 
light  concentrated  by  means  of  a  lens?  There  has  been  received  from  it 
mental,  artistic,  and  moral  culture.  The  invention  has  opened  up  a  new 
field  of  investigation  and  research  to  the  labor  of  the  chemist  and  to  the 
student  of  nature.  From  the  first  announcement  to  the  world,  to  the 
present  hour,  a  host  of  inventors  have  been  engaged  in  perfecting  and 
improving  the  art,  enlarging  the  field  of  its  applications,  and  studying  the 
laws  of  nature  upon  which  it  rests.  The  boundaries  of  human  knowledge 
in  more  than  one  department  of  physics  have  been  greatly  extended  in 
these  efforts.  Astronomy  has  received  important  aid  from  it,  and  by  its 
help  we  get  not  merely  pictures  of  what  exists  in  the  heavenly  regions, 
but  records  of  what  is  there  taking  place. 

This  art  has  even  come  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  administration 
of  justice  and  in  the  protection  of  the  community  against  crime.  By  its  aid 
criminals  are  detected,  watched,  and  convicted.  Forgeries  are  proved  or 
disproved  by  its  use.  It  finds  an  important  place  in  the  ordinary  business 
of  commerce  and  the  mechanic  arts.  By  its  aid,  copies  or  representations 
of  all  valuable  works  of  art  are  placed  within  the  reach  of  multitudes  who, 
otherwise,  would  know  nothing  of  them  or  know  them  only  through  inade- 
quate verl3al  description.  The  improvement  of  the  public  taste  in  relation 
to  art  by  the  knowledge  of  works  of  art  which  has  been  thus  diffused,  has 
been  very  great. 

Does  any  one  doubt  that  this  extension  and  this  spread  of  knowledge  of 
the  works  of  art  nuist  tend  to  the  improvement  of  man's  moral  nature? 
Can  it  be  doubted  that  the  social  affections  are  quickened  by  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  features  of  friends  and  the  interchange  among  friends  and 
families  of  pictures  of  those  who  make  up  the  family  circle  ?  Will  not  a 
boy  absent  from  home,  feel  the  influence  of  home  more  strongly  when  he 
looks  upon  the  faces  of  parents  or  sisters,  than  he  would  if  he  could  not 
thus  bring  them  into  his  presence? 

But  all  these  benefits  which  the  world  reaps  from  photography  have 
come  to  us  from  inventions.  It  is  not  the  fruit  so  much  of  genius,  as  of 
that  patient  labor  and  research  which  is  winning  from  nature,  day  by  day, 
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secrets  far  more  valuable  to  man  than  all  her  hidden  treasures  of  gold  and 
silver. 

Within  the  memory  of  men  not  very  old.  a  new  power  has,  by  the  genius 
of  inventors,  been  trained  into  the  service  of  man.  This  power  is  elec- 
tricity. It  has  always,  as  we  now  know,  been  present  in  many  of  the 
phenomena  of  nature,  exhibiting  itself  most  strikingly  in  the  lightnings  of 
the  thunder  storm,  revealing,  as  man  believed,  the  presence  of  a  mysteri- 
ous power  which  might  be  destructive,  but  which  never  could  be  useful  to 
man. 

A  trifling  incident  revealed  to  an  observing  man  in  Italy,  the  fact  that 
when  two  metals  and  the  leg  of  a  frog  were  made  to  touch,  the  muscles  of 
the  leg  were  contracted.  This  was  a  little  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago. 
This  led  to  the  invention  of  the  galvanic  battery,  an  instrument  by  which 
man  was  enabled  to  generate  electricity  for  his  own  use.  But  many  years 
were  still  to  elapse  before  man  could  turn  the  instrument  to  much  ser\ace. 

Forty  years  later,  another  observer  noticed  that  when  a  wire  Avhich  was 
carrying  a  current  of  electricity  generated  by  a  battery  was  placed  near 
the  needle  of  a  compass  it  turned  the  needle  one  way  or  the  other  on  its 
pivot.  A  few  years  later,  Faraday  discovered  that  if  such  a  wire  was 
wound  around  a  piece  of  soft  iron,  it  made  a  magnet  of  the  iron.  Out  of 
these  simple  facts  have  arisen  the  inventions  of  the  telegraph,  the  tele- 
phone, and  the  electric  light.  The  oldest  of  these  inventions,  the  telegraph, 
is  only  about  forty-five  years  old,  and  there  are  many  who  can  easily  remem- 
ber the  feelings  of  incredulity  and  amazement  with  which  the  claim  that 
the  invention  had  been  made  was  received. 

Can  any  one  calculate  the  influence  which  this  invention  is  destined  to 
have  upon  the  condition  of  man  ?  ^^'e  think  it  has  spread  over  the  world 
with  wonderful  rapidity.  And  so  it  has.  But  the  world  has  just  begun  to 
use  it.  Although  we  see  telegraph  lines  spread  all  over  this  country,  and 
we  say  and  think  that  everybody  uses  the  telegraph,  yet  the  number  of 
messages  sent  last  year  did  not  much  exceed  one  to  each  two  persons  in 
the  land,  while  the  number  of  letters  written,  including  postal  cards,  prob- 
ably exceeded  ten  to  each  individual.  When  messages  can  be  sent,  as  they 
most  certainly  will  be,  to  any  part  of  the  land  for  ten  cents  or  less,  multi- 
tudes of  people  who  never  think  now  of  using  the  telegraph  except  upon 
matters  of  pressing  importance,  will  use  it  upon  the  most  common  occa- 
sions. How  many  times  would  the  simple  "  all  well "  be  exchanged  daily 
between  friends  if  it  could  be  done  for  five  or  ten  cents! 

A  multitude  of  inventors  have  been  necessary  to  make  the  telegraph  what 
it  is,  and  its  improvement  was  never  going  on  more  rapidly  than  to-day. 
I  well  remember  how  difficult  it  was  for  many  persons  to  form  an  idea, 
when  the  telegraph  was  first  invented,  of  the  way  it  worked.  It  was  not 
an  uncommon  belief  that  the  paper  on  which  the  message  was  written  was 
in  some  way  sent  along  the  wire  to  its  destination.  But  the  idea  became 
familiar  after  a  little  time  that  the  electricity  only  traversed  the  line  and 
operated  a  mechanism  at  the  distant  place  which  recorded  the  message  in 
a  new  language,  or  delivered  it  directly  to  the  ear,  and  people  began  to 
think  that  they  understood  how  the  telegraph  was  worked.  But  when 
inventors  began  to  talk  about  sending  two  or  three  messages  over  the  same 
wire,  at  the  same  time,  the  limit  of  belief  seemed  to  have  been  reached, 
and  people  obstinately  refused  to  believe  that  the  thing  could  be  done. 
But  it  has  been  done  in  more  ways  than  one,  and  now  there  are  numerous 
wires  in  the  country  over  which  four  or  even  six  messages  are  sent  at  the 
same  time.  As  these  inventions  enable  one  wire  to  do  the  work  of  two  or 
four  or  more,  the  wires  which  are  wanting  are  called  by  the  telegraph  people 
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"phantom  wires."  The  improvement  of  the  telegraph  is  taking  other 
directions.  On  the  common  lines  the  messages  are  sent  by  the  operator  at 
the  rate  of  about  thirty  or  forty  words  a  minute.  But  inventions  are  in 
progress,  and  are  now  being  introduced,  which  will  enable  a  thousand 
words  a  minute  to  be  sent.  Think  of  sending  messages  from  Boston  to 
New  York  over  one  wire,  and  recording  them  there,  at  the  rate  of  a  thou- 
sand words  a  minute!  Few  people  speak  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  words 
a  minute. 

Those  of  us  who  are  in  the  habit  of  recei\dng  messages,  often  get  them 
printed  on  long  strips  of  paper.  The  invention  used  in  sending  messages 
in  that  way  is  one  which  enables  a  man  in  New  York,  by  touching  keys 
like  those  of  a  piano,  to  operate  a  printing  machine  in  Boston  or  Chicago. 

The  highest  achievement  in  telegraphy  is  undoubtedly  reached  in  the 
ocean  telegraph.  It  demanded  a  whole  line  of  inventions  peculiar  to  itself. 
A  simple  wire  could  not  be  used  for  a  conductor.  It  would  give  out  the 
electricitv  to  the  water  so  fast  that  none  would  reach  the  farther  end  to 
deliver  the  message,  and  the  wire  itself  would  be  speedily  destroyed.  A 
coating  must,  therefore,  be  found  for  it  which  would  at  once  protect  the 
wire  from  the  action  of  the  water  and  keep  the  electricity  from  going  off 
into  the  water.  When  such  a  coating  had  been  invented,  it  was  found  nec- 
essary to  strengthen  the  copper  wire  used  for  the  conductor  by  the  addition 
of  steel  wires,  which  must  not  touch  the  copper  wire,  but  surround  it,  and 
this  too  must  be  protected  by  a  coating.  Then  machinery  had  to  be  invented 
to  combine  the  copper  and  steel  wires  with  the  coating  material  into  a  cable. 
Other  machinery  had  to  be  invented  to  deliver  the  cable  from  a  ship  as  she 
sailed  over  the  course  where  the  cable  was  to  be  laid.  Only  the  steamship 
could  be  used  for  the  purpose,  and  thus  the  invention  of  the  steam  engine 
gave  to  man  the  power  to  establish  ocean  telegraphs.  New  instruments  of 
the  most  wonderful  sensibility  had  to  be  invented  both  for  sending  and 
receiving  the  messages.  A  minute  magnet  carries  a  tiny  mirror  and  is 
suspended  by  a  thread  so  as  to  yield  to  the  slightest  impulse.  A  ray  of 
light  from  a  lamp  falls  upon  this  mirror  and  is  reflected  upon  a  screen  some 
feet  distant.  This  ray  of  light  is  the  finger  which  the  operator  watches 
upon  the  screen.  As  the  current  in  the  wire  varies  under  the  action  of  the 
sending  instrument,  the  magnet  turns  one  way  or  the  other,  and  the  spot  of 
light  on  the  screen  moves  one  way  or  the  other  and  indicates  the  signals  of 
the  Morse  alphabet  to  the  operator  and  enables  him  to  spell  out  the  words. 

Sometimes  a  fault  is  developed  in  the  wire  as  it  lies  on  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean  and  signals  cannot  be  sent.  Does  it  seem  possible  that  man  can  tell 
whereabouts  on  three  thousand  miles  of  wire,  two  miles  under  water,  the 
fault  is?  He  has  invented  instruments  which  enable  him  to  do  it,  and  to 
send  a  vessel  to  the  very  spot  over  the  wire  where  the  fault  is,  pick  up  the 
wire  and  mend  it  and  return  it  to  its  resting  place. 

Some  time  before  his  death,  in  1819,  while  resting  from  labor  in  his  old 
age,  James  Watt,  when  asked  to  allow  his  fellow  citizens  to  honor  him  with 
a  seat  in  Parliament,  refused,  saying  that  he  had  given  employment  to  the 
better  part  of  a  million  of  men  and  had  earned  the  right  to  rest  from  work. 
To  how  many  millions  of  men  since  then  has  his  invention  given  employ- 
ment? In  a  life  of  Watt  published  many  years  since,  I  find  a  statement 
that  the  steam  power  of  the  world  was  equal  to  that  of  four  hundred  million 
of  men,  and  this  amount  has  probabl}'  been  doubled  since  the  statement 
was  made.  And  yet  the  world  has  even  now  but  just  begun  to  reap  the 
fruits  of  this  invention.     Each  year  witnesses  the  extension  of  its  use. 

About  seventy  years  ago  Robert  Fulton,  one  of  the  greatest  mechanical 
geniuses  of  this  country,  applied  the  steam  engine  to  a  boat  and  made  the 
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first  trial  of  a  ship  moved  by  the  power  of  heat  in  a  trip  from  New  York  to 
Albany.  Now  every  ocean  is  plowed  by  the  steamship,  and  there  is  hardly 
a  navigable  river  on  the  face  of  the  globe  that  has  not  become  a  highway 
for  it.  A  few  years  later,  in  1825,  George  Stephenson  invented  the  locomo- 
tive and  gave  to  man  the  railroad,  and  now,  sixty  years  later,  we  have 
one  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  miles  of  railroad  in  this  country  alone. 

I  believe  that  no  other  Englishman  has  done  so  much  for  his  fellowmen, 
so  much  to  change  the  social  and  economical  conditions  of  society,  as 
George  Stephenson. 

Would  you  like  to  know  how  much  the  steam  engine  has  increased  the 
power  of  man  in  INIassachusetts  ?  I  can  tell  you  what  the  locomotive  has 
done.  In  1878  the  railroad  companies  of  this  State  had  one  thousand  and 
thirty  locomotives.  The  proportion  due  to  the  amount  of  their  track  in 
this  State  was  seven  hundred  and  fifty-seven,  and  the  work  thc}^  did  was 
equal  to  what  nine  hundred  and  thirteen  thousand  five  hundred  and  fort}'- 
five  horses  could  do  on  good  common  roads,  and  was  equivalent  to  the 
labor  of  five  million  four  hundred  and  eighty-one  thousand  two  hundred 
and  seventy  laboring  men,  or  to  that  of  a  population  of  nearly  twenty 
million. 

Now,  in  1875,  Massachusetts  had  only  about  one  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  horses,  and  her  population  was  a  little  more  than  a  million  and 
a  half. 

But  this  was  not  all  that  Massachusetts  owed  to  the  steam  engine.  She 
employs  it  largely  in  steam  vessels  owned  in  the  State  or  coming  from 
abroad.  What  the  whole  amount  of  work  done  by  these  vessels  was  equal 
to  I  do  not  know,  but  it  was  large. 

She  also  employed  steam  and  water  power  in  her  manufactures  equal 
to  that  of  one  million  nine  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  four  hundred 
and  eighty-eight  men.  The  work  done  by  the  steam  and  water  power  was 
equal  to  what  could  have  been  done  by  hand  power  by  a  population  of 
seven  million  four  hundred  thousand. 

I  think  there  are  more  than  twenty  thousand  locomotives  in  the  United 
States.  There  would  be  more  than  that  if  all  the  roads  were  as  well  pro- 
vided with  locomotives  as  the  roads  in  Massachusetts  are. 

Assuming  that  to  be  the  number,  and  that  they  do  as  much  work  as 
they  do  here,  and  the  work  is  equal  to  that  of  twenty-five  million  horses, 
or  to  that  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  men,  or  to  a  popula- 
tion of  nearly  five  hundred  million.  I  suppose  the  actual  population  of 
the  United  States  is  nearly  sixty  million.  We  see  by  this  how  much  in 
this  country  alone  the  inventions  of  Watt  and  Stephenson  have  increased 
the  powers  of  man.     The  imagination  staggers  under  the  figures.. 

Of  course  a  host  of  other  inventors  have  been  concerned  with  the  results 
I  have  given,  bat  the  results  are  none  the  less  the  work  of  inventors  because 
there  are  many  of  them. 

The  steam  engine  has  entered  into  many  other  inventions,  the  steam 
drill  and  the  steam  dredge,  for  instance,  which  have  given  to  man  the 
ability  to  execute  engineering  works  of  the  most  extraordinary  character. 

The  steam  hammer  is  another  of  the  wonders  of  modern  machinery 
which  followed  the  steam  engine.  One  of  the  gods  of  ancient  mythology 
was  Vulcan,  a  blacksmith,  who  was  supposed,  I  believe,  to  have  forged  the 
thunderbolts  of  Jupiter.  What  conception  may  have  been  entertained  of 
his  power  or  of  the  magnitude  of  thunderbolts,  I  cannot  say,  but  probably 
he  was  never  supposed  to  wield  a  hammer  like  a  modern  steam  hammer, 
weighing  thirty-five  tons,  through  a  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  or  to 
have  executed  any  work  like  the  forging  of  the  propeller  shaft  of  a  modern 
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steamship.     But  what  ancient  gods  could  not  do,  the  modern  inventor 
easily  does. 

The  power  of  the  steam  engine  comes  from  heat;  from  the  fire  in  the 
boiler.  The  fuel  used  is  largely  coal,  stored  ages  ago  in  the  earth.  Fire 
has  been  long  known  to  man  and  has  been  ready  to  do  his  work,  and  the 
iron  and  steel  for  engines  had  been  long  known.  But  not  till  the  magic  of 
the  inventor  had  brought  these  things  together,  did  man  learn  what  power 
was  lying  ready  to  his  hand. 

A  few  3'ears  after  Watt  invented  the  steam  engine,  and  while  he  was 
laboring  to  improve  it  and  adapt  it  to  the  various  wants  of  the  world,  a 
wonderful  military  genius  arose  in  Europe,  who  filled  the  world  with  his 
fame  and  made  himself  as  large  a  place  in  history,  perhaps,  as  man  ever 
did.  He  played  havoc  with  the  nations  of  Europe,  changed  the  boundaries 
of  countries  and  their  forms  of  government,  and  apparently  raised  France 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  power.  But  he  lived  only  to  destroy.  Measuring 
Bonaparte  and  Watt  by  their  works,  and  their  works  by  the  consequences 
which  followed  them,  and  which  must  stand  as  the  greater  fact  in  the  bis- 
ter}' of  the  world?  Which  controlled  most  potently  for  his  own  time  and 
for  the  future,  the  destiny  of  nations,  and  which  most  deserves  the  admi- 
ration and  homage,  not  to  say  gratitude,  of  mankind? 

I  hear  people  not  infrequenth'  express  the  belief  that  man  will  soon 
exhaust  the  field  of  invention.  The  inventions  of  the  last  century  have 
been  so  numerous  and  wonderful  that  to  many  minds  it  seems  most  likely 
that  man  will  soon  reach  the  limit  of  his  power,  or  that  he  will  exhaust  the 
resources  of  nature.  But  there  is  little  reason  to  fear  that  either  condition 
can  be  reached  for  ages,  if  ever.  It  is  as  little  likely  that  man  will  ever  reach 
the  limit  of  invention,  as  it  is  that  he  will  be  able  to  fix  the  bounds  of  the 
universe.  Man  makes  inventions  by  combining  the  materials  and  forces  of 
nature,  so  as  to  reach  new  results.  Let  any  one  consider  how  numerous 
are  the  materials  which  nature  presents  to  the  observation  and  use  of  man, 
how  varied  in  kind  and  degree  are  the  forces  which  are  in  constant  opera- 
tion, and  how  multifarious  and  intricate  are  the  laws  which  govern  their 
actions  and  relations,  and  then  calculate,  if  he  can.  the  number  of  possible 
combinations  which  can  be  made.  I  have  seen  the  statement,  Avhich  is  no 
doubt  true,  that  the  fifteen  blocks  in  the  gem  puzzle  can  be  arranged  in 
more  than  a  million  different  ways.  If  this  simple  toy  possesses  such  capa- 
bilities, what  possibilit}'  is  there  that  man  can  ever  exhaust  the  field  of 
nature?  Wonderful  as  man's  inventions  are  in  number  and  character, 
they  are  at  an  infinite  distance  behind  the  works  of  nature.  What  a  mul- 
titude of  created  things  there  are  in  nature,  looking  simply  at  species  and 
varieties,  and  not  at  the  individuals  !  How  many  kinds  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals are  to  be  found  !  What  multitudes  of  reptiles  and  insects  I  No 
machine  which  man  has  invented  calls  into  play  such  wonderful  forces  or 
is  governed  by  such  wonderful  laws  as  the  humblest  plant  on  which  he 
treads !  Man  is  far  enough  yet  from  inventing  a  structure  which  shall 
build  itself  up  from  the  earth,  air.  and  water,  and  scatter  germs  for  its  indefi- 
nite reduplication !  He  has  succeeded  in  copying  some  of  the  products  of 
nature,  and  he  will  achieve  still  greater  results,  but  in  doing  it  he  has  but 
opened  a  new  field  of  invention,  one  which  only  a  few  years  before  seemed 
utterl}^  beyond  his  reach.  He  has  enlarged  the  field  of  invention,  not 
exhausted  it.  A  striking  instance  of  what  man  has  done  in  this  new  direc- 
tion is  exhibited  in  the  substance  called  alizarine.  It  is  the  substance 
which  gives  to  madder  its  coloring  qualitv.  Not  many  years  ago,  madder 
was  extensively  cultivated  in  many  countries  to  supply  the  demand  for  the 
arts.     Now  the  article  is  made  artificially  from  coal  tar,  and  the  fields 
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where  madder  was  cultivated  have  to  be  devoted  to  other  purposes.  Inven- 
tion has  taught  man  how  to  make  indigo,  and  the  artificial  article  is  likely 
to  supplant  the  natural  product.  Diamonds  have  been  produced  artifi- 
cially. I  have  full  faith  that  sugar  will  in  time  in  like  manner  be  produced 
artificially.  Starch  and  oil  may  not  unlikely  be  provided  in  the  same  way. 
Man  now  cultivates  the  silkworm  which  devours  mulberry  leaves  and  con- 
verts a  large  portion  into  a  glutinous  fluid  which,  when  spun  out  into  a  fine 
thread,  hardens  and  forms  our  silk.  Man  may  yet  learn  how  to  extract 
silk  directly  from  the  leaves,  and  perhaps  even  produce  the  substance  which 
the  worm  elaborates,  and  spin  it  into  silk. 

Since  the  telephone  has  shown  that  man,  through  the  agency  of  elec- 
tricity, can  talk  with  his  fellowman,  hundreds  of  miles  away,  there  are 
men  daring  enough  to  think  that  through  the  same  agency  man  may  yet 
see  things  at  an  equally  great  distance,  so  that  you  may  not  only  talk 
from  Boston  to  your  friend  in  New  York,  but  may  actually  see  him  as  if 
face  to  face,  and  they  claim  that  their  attempts  have  been  attended  with 
some  degree  of  success.  Would  you  dare  to  say  that  it  was  more  unlikely 
that  such  a  result  may  be  achieved  than  that  man  should  be  able  to  trans- 
mit intelligence  instantly  three  thousand  miles  through  the  depths  of  the 
ocean?  Through  long  ages  man  remained  unconscious  of  the  presence 
and  action  of  the  forces  of  magnetism  and  electricity,  but  we  now  know 
that  they  are  constantly  present  everywhere  and  incessantly  active.  What 
other  forces  may  still  be  hidden  from  the  observation  of  man  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  know. 

The  present  scientific  belief  is  that  the  atmosphere  is  an  aggregation  of 
infinitely  small  molecules,  which  really  fill  but  a  small  part  of  the  space 
the  air  seems  to  occupy;  that  through  the  unoccupied  space  these  molecules 
are  rushing  at  a  high  speed,  hitting  each  other  and  the  solid  bodies  around 
them  and  rebounding,  and  that  what  we  call  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere, fifteen  pounds  to  the  inch,  is  really  the  bombardment  of  these  mole- 
cules upon  whatever  arrests  their  course.  The  reason  that  all  solid  things 
are  not  swept  away  by  this  incessant  pounding,  is  that  the  blows  are  struck 
in  every  direction,  and  so  neutralize  each  other.  But  here  is  an  ever  pres- 
ent and  ever  active  force,  and  if  man  should  ever  discover  a  way  to  make 
all  the  particles  of  a  body  of  air  move  in  one  direction,  he  would  have  at 
every  place  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  an  unlimited  amount  of  power 
placed  at  his  command. 

But  even  if  man  should  accomplish  all  this,  there  would  still  be  an 
infinite  distance  between  anything  which  he  could  devise  or  construct,  and 
the  organic  structures  which  grow  up  around  him;  between  the  forces 
which  he  could  wield  and  those  exhibited  in  the  operations  of  nature;  and 
each  step  which  he  might  take,  while  it  would  enlarge  his  knowledge, 
would  at  the  same  time  bring  him  into  the  presence  of  new  mysteries,  and 
open  up  to  him  new  problems  for  solution.  Each  new  invention  gives  birth 
to  a  host  of  other  new  ones. 

The  steam  engine  has  been  the  study  of  inventors  for  a  hundred  years, 
and  each  year  has  witnessed  improvements  upon  it,  and  such  improve- 
ments are  going  on  more  rapidly  than  ever  before. 

About  forty  years  have  elapsed  since  Howe  gave  the  sewing  machine  to 
the  world,  and  thousands  of  inventions  for  its  improvement  or  adaptation 
to  new  uses  have  been  made,  and  they  are  going  on  still.  The  same  is 
true  of  reaping  machines,  spinning  machines,  looms,  the  manufacture  of 
iron  and  steel,  printing,  and  telegraphy,  and  of  almost  everything  used  by 
man. 

There  is  no  sign  that  the  work  of  the  inventor  is  near  its  end,  and  those 
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who  believe,  as  I  do,  that  he  has  been  the  chief  agent  in  the  progress  of 
the  world,  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  world  will  be  still  more  deeply 
indebted  to  him  as  the  centuries  go  by. 

There  are  now  in  force  in  this  country  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  patents  for  inventions,  the  fruits  to  a  very  large  extent  of  the 
mental  labor  of  those  who  are  called  the  laboring  men  of  the  country. 
Aside  from  the  direct  value  of  these  inventions  in  promoting  the  comfort 
and  increasing  the  wealth  of  the  country,  there  is  another  factor  to  be 
considered,  having  the  most  vital  relation  to  the  industries  of  the  country 
and  its  powers  of  production.  This  great  number  of  inventions  implies  a 
high  degree  of  intelligence  and  great  mental  activity  in  the  great  body  of 
the  people.  It  indicates  trained  habits  of  observation  and  trained  powers 
of  applying  the  knowledge  which  has  been  acquired.  It  shows  an  ability 
to  turn  to  account  the  forces  of  nature  and  train  them  to  the  service  of  man^ 
such  as  has  been  possessed  by  the  laborers  of  no  other  country.  It  sug- 
gests as  pertinent  and  most  important  the  inquiry  whether  any  other  coun- 
try is  so  well  equipped  for  competition  in  production  as  our  own:  whether 
in  any  other  country  the  laboring  man  is  as  efficient  and  his  labor  therefore 
as  cheap  as  in  our  own;  whether  he  does  not  exhibit  the  seeming  paradox 
of  receiving  more  for  his  labor  than  in  any  other  country,  and  at  the  same 
time  doing  more  for  what  he  receives — giving  more  for  what  he  receives 
and  receiving  more  for  what  he  gives. 


THE  STATISTICS  OF  CONSUMPTION. 

[Paper  by  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson.] 

Gentlemen:  It  is  my  purpose  to  invite  your  attention  to  a  short  treatise 
on  the  importance  of  the  statistics  of  consumption.  Our  information  is 
becoming  very  adequate  in  the  matter  of  production  and  distribution,  but 
what  we  do  with  our  abundance  is  as  yet  but  little  known.  Let  me  say  a 
few  words  in  introduction.  There  is  one  a  priori  conception  which  I  accept 
for  my  own  guidance  in  matters  relating  either  to  political,  social,  or  phys- 
ical science,  and  from  which  I  am  prepared  to  reason  deductivel3^  If  an 
apparent  rule,  law  of  nature,  or  prime  motive  of  human  action,  is  presented 
to  me  which  appears  to  control,  or  which  has  controlled,  the  doings  of  men 
from  the  dawn  of  history  to  the  present  day,  I  deduce  the  theory  that  it 
must  have  a  beneficent  rather  than  a  malignant  purpose,  end,  or  object. 
That  is  to  say,  the  pessimist  philosophy  cannot,  in  my  judgment,  possess 
any  foundation  in  truth.  I  do  not  care  to  disprove,  and  do  not  care  to 
have  any  one  else  attempt  to  disprove,  a  theory,  however  logical  in  its 
form,  which  is  based  upon  an  apparent  maleficent  law  of  nature,  whether 
material  or  immaterial;  such  a  law.  like  the  so  called  laws  of  population 
or  of  diminishing  returns  from  land,  would  condemn  the  body  of  man  to 
hunger,  famine,  and  pestilence  as  a  matter  of  necessity  rather  than  a  mat- 
ter of  his  own  choice.  It  is  necessary  to  my  conception  of  a  power  which 
makes  for  righteousness  to  supplement  that  spiritual  conception  with  the 
idea  of  material  welfare  being  ultimately  within  the  grasp  of  man,  because 
the  spiritual  and  the  material  are  but  two  phases  of  manifestations  of  the 
same  life. 

It  is  useless  for  economists  to  discuss  the  old  clerical  dogmas  of  the  fall 
of  man  and  the  consequent  curse  of  labor.  We  know  that  the  modern 
conditions  of  life  have  been  evolved  from  those  of  prehistoric  ages;  and 
therefore  the  myths  of  the  past  must  no  longer  keep  science  and  religion 
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apart.  To  that  end,  nothing  is  more  needful,  in  the  branch  of  science  in 
which  we  are  all  interested,  than  to  place  before  our  minds  a  clear  concep- 
tion of  the  methods  by  which  social  progress  has  been,  and  will  be,  evolved. 
In  this  view  of  the  matter  we  must  conceive  of  the  effort  or  labor  by  means 
of  which  subsistence  is  gained  as  a  method  of  progress,  and  not  as  a  pun- 
ishment for  sin.  The  garden  of  Eden  may  be  symbolic  of  the  future,  if 
not  of  the  past,  when  mankind  may  have  earned  leisure  through  the  appli- 
cation of  intelligence  and  effort. 

We  may  use  both  the  deductive  and  the  inductive  methods,  but  we  may 
not  trust  wholly  to  either:  and,  unless  we  can  read  the  prophecy  of  the 
future  which  is  written  between  the  columns  of  our  figures  or  our  collation 
of  facts  as  to  the  past,  our  work  is  truly  dry  as  dust. 

Now,  there  is  a  permanent  custom,  rule,  or  law  which  has  controlled. 
and  which  now  controls,  the  doings  of  men,  in  what  we  call  the  production 
and  distribution  of  wealth,  which  law  is  commonly  assumed  to  be  dis- 
tinctly selfish,  ('.  e.,  selfish  in  the  maleficent  significance  of  that  word,  and 
this  rule  of  law  is  what  we  know  under  the  title  or  name  of  competition. 
In  connection  with  this  view  of  competition,  we  are  warned  that  the  love 
of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil:  that  there  is  greater  moral  danger  in  wealth 
than  in  poverty,  and  that  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil  are  svnony- 
mous  terms.  To  the  ecclesiastical  mind,  the  methods  of  business  are 
usually  deemed  broad  ways  in  which  one  man  seeks  to  get  the  advantage 
of  his  neighbor,  and  hence  they  lead  to  destruction.  Now,  these  are  all 
such  partial  truths  that  they  have  the  effect  of  very  gross  errors:  and  I 
cannot  but  think  that  they  are  among  the  causes  of  the  great  separation 
which  exists  between  what  is  commonly  called  religion  and  life:  hence 
the  basis  of  our  economic  gospel  is  a  profoundly  moral  one,  which  will 
some  time  remove  the  false  notions  of  the  necessary  business  of  life  which 
cause  this  separation  to  exist. 

The  distribution  of  wealth  or  of  products  has  always  been  worked  in 
part,  if  not  wholly,  by  the  way  of  competition,  from  the  earliest  to  the 
latest  date.  This  is  not  so  apparent  in  the  period  before  the  change  from 
status  to  contract  as  it  has  been  since.  Ever  since,  however,  the  distribu- 
tion of  wealth  or  product  has  been  governed  by  contract  or  agreement,  the 
prime  force  in  all  commerce  or  exchange  has  been  competition.  In  these 
latter  days,  competition  is  condemned  by  many  tender-hearted  and  right- 
minded  persons  because  they  see  its  hardships  and  do  not  see  its  benefits. 
They  allege  that  it  grinds  the  faces  of  the  poor:  that  it  makes  the  rich 
richer  at  the  expense  of  the  poor,  and  that  it  works  in  other  ways  toward 
privation  and  poverty  rather  than  towards  prosperity  and  progress.  But 
this  is  a  very  shallow  conception  of  the  true  function  of  competition,  and 
when  its  method  is  explored  to  the  bottom  I  think  it  will  prove  that  in  the 
end  competition  is  the  most  effective  mode  of  cooperation  among  men,  and 
that  it  tends  directly  toward  making  a  good  subsistence  common  to  all 
persons  of  ordinary  intelligence,  industry,  and  health.  Its  end  is  therefore 
beneficent.  It  will  not  remove  all  poverty,  because  there  is.  and  always 
will  be,  a  little  poverty,  due  to  misfortune  or  to  want  of  mental  and  bodily 
vigor.  Such  poverty  is,  however,  but  the  smallest  part  of  that  which  now 
exists,  and  for  its  relief  charity  will  always  suffice.  Competition  will  abate 
all  poverty  that  is  not  irremediable,  because  it  stimulates  intelligence,  and 
ignorance  is  the  chief  cause  of  poverty. 

All  commerce  being  now  conducted  by  competitive  methods,  we  mu.st 
ask  ourselves  the  elementary  question:  What  is  commerce? 

It  is  an  exchange  of  service  for  serWce,  or  of  product  for  product.  Each 
person  parts  with  what  he  can  best  spare,  and  which  some  one  else  wants, 
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and  each  one  obtains  in  exchange  something  which  he  needs  and  which 
some  one  else  can  afford  to  part  with.  Each  serves  the  other.  Each 
thinks  that  he  gains  by  the  transaction,  and  in  the  long  rUn  each  one  does 
gain.  There  can  be  no  permanent  commerce  or  exchange  of  ser\nces.  unless 
it  satisfies  both  parties  and  is  beneficial  to  both,  whether  it  be  between  indi- 
vidual men  or  between  nations. 

I  have  said  that  all  commerce  is  conducted  by  way  of  competition,  and 
I  assert  this  even  with  respect  to  the  so  called  cooperative  system,  which 
has  been  so  successfully  applied  to  distribution  in  England.  (The  cooper- 
ative factories  in  Great  Britain  are  nothing  but  corporations  managed  in 
the  competitive  way,  but  mainly  owned  by  factory  operatives.)  In  order 
to  prove  this,  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  competition  in  buying 
as  much  as  in  selling,  and  the  cooperative  shopkeepers  are  combined  and 
compete  with  other  dealers  in  the  very  act  of  hiring  the  ablest  men  to  buy 
their  goods  under  the  sharpest  application  of  the  competitive  idea.  Very 
high  salaries  are  paid  for  this  sendee  and  none  understand  better  the  com- 
mon axiom  of  trade  than  the  managers  of  the  cooperative  shops:  that 
"  goods  well  bought  are  already  half  sold."'  These  shops  also  compete  with 
the  common  dealers,  and  in  some  cases  drive  them  out  of  the  business  of 
distribution.  How  do  they  do  it?  By  refusing  to  grant  credits  and  by 
requiring  every  bm'er  to  carry  his  own  parcels  away  from  the  shop.* 
These  are  most  subtle  and  useful  methods  of  competition,  beneficial 
alike  to  the  shopkeeper  and  to  the  customer.  Unless  the  cooperators 
adopted  such  methods  of  competition  even  the  Rochdale  pioneers,  who 
founded  the  whole  system,  would  themselves  have  failed.  Why  does  not 
cooperation  succeed"  in  this  country  in  the  distribution  of  product  ?  is  a 
question  often  asked.  The  reason  is  very  plain.  The  shopkeepers  of  this 
country  early  learned  and  applied  a  competitive  principle  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  articles  which  are  not  quickly  perishable,  which  is  as  yet  but  little 
comprehended  in  England  in  respect  to  retail  traffic,  namely,  large  sales 
at  small  profits  and  large  dealings  only  with  cash  customers.  The  margin 
of  profit  with  which  our  great  shopkeepers  are  satisfied,  and  on  which  they 
grow  rich,  is  so  small  that  there  is  little  left  for  the  cooperative  shop  to 
work  upon.  In  this  department  competition  having  already  done  the  work 
of  cooperation  in  reducing  the  cost  of  distribution,  and.  having  proved  itself 
to  be  a  svnonvmous  term,  there  is  nothing  left  for  cooperation  to  accomplish 
in  the  distribution  of  many  of  the  staple  articles  of  commerce.  There  is. 
however,  vet  great  room  for  improvement  in  the  distribution  of  perishable 
articles  and  in  the  small  traffic.  It  is  the  small  shops  which  cost  the  most 
for  their  support.  The  charge  for  the  distribution  of  meat.  milk,  fruit, 
green  vegetables,  and  the  like,  is  the  hea%'iest.  The  baker  is  a  high  priced 
man  even  if  he  does  not  grow  rich  himself.  How  to  abate  excessive  tolls 
on  small  traffic  is  of  paramount  interest  and  importance.  It  is  written: 
''  To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given,  and  from  him  that  hath  not  shall  be 
taken  even  that  which  he  hath."  That  is  a  hard  saying,  yet  it  is  a  pro- 
foundly true  one,  even  to  the  economist.  Let  us  interpolate  a  little.  To 
him  who  hath  (gumption)  shall  be  given  (opportunity),  and  from  him  who 
hath  not  (gumption)  shall  be  taken,  even  (a  large  share)  of  that  which  he 
hath,  namelv,  of  his  small  products,  because  his  ser%-ice  is  of  little  worth  to 
others.  No  "man  can  exchange  sernces  with  another  who  is  incapable  of 
conferring  a  service  himself.  The  rule  of  material  success  in  life  is  never 
to  do  anything  yourself  which  you  can  more  easily  get  done  for  you  by 

*1  have  been  informe  1.  since  this  address  was  given,  that  the  coijperative  shops  have  of 
late  been  compelled  to  adopt  a  delivery  of  parcels. 
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some  one  else.  The  employer  who  can  use  other  men's  hands  or  wits  cannot 
spare  his  own  time  or  brain  for  such  work,  and,  conversely,  the  man  who 
desires  to  be  employed  will  find  the  exact  measvire  of  his  wages  to  be  the 
exact  measure  of  the  service  which  he  is  capable  of  rendering.  This  is 
just  as  true  of  borrowing  and  lending.  The  borrower  must  find  out  not 
only  who  has  capital  to  lend,  but  also  whether  he  himself  is  capable  of 
using  it  without  losing  it.  There  is  vastly  more  capital  awaiting  use  than 
there  is  capacity  to  make  use  of  it  at  this  very  moment.  That  is  just  what's 
the  matter.  To  him  that  hath  capital  which  he  has  earned  himself, 
whether  in  his  head  or  in  his  pocket,  shall  be  given  all  the  capital  he  can  use, 
and  from  him  that  hath  no  capital,  either  in  head  or  hands,  shall  be  taken 
even  that  which  he  hath  in  his  pocket,  if  his  father  has  left  him  a  bit  and 
he  has  not  been  put  under  the  care  of  a  trustee. 

One  very  great  advantage  in  the  increase  of  capital  in  ratio  to  the  pos- 
sible use  which  can  be  made  of  it,  and  the  consequent  diminishing  share 
of  product  which  capital  can  secure,  will  consist  in  the  lessening  proportion 
of  those  who  will  be  able  to  live  without  working  themselves,  either  with 
brain  or  hapd. 

Witness  the  tremendous  revolution  which  is  now  in  progress  in  Great 
Britain.  The  mere  possession  of  land  devoted  to  agriculture,  entirely  aside 
from  city  property,  is  computed  to  have  yielded  £60,000,000 — nearly  $800,- 
000,000 — a  year  rent.  To  the  extent  of  the  purchasing  power  of  this  sum 
families  have  been  enabled  to  live  without  work,  except  they  worked  from 
choice.  This  system  has  been  continued  and  sustained  by  custom  and 
statute  in  respect  to  land  tenure,  until,  according  to  Arthur  Arnold,  four 
fifths  of  the  land  of  Great  Britain  is  nominally  possessed  by  less  than 
seven  thousand  owners;  and  of  this  four  fifths  the  greater  portion  is  held 
only  in  life  tenancy  subject  to  entails  and  settlements,  so  that  those  who 
nominally  possess  it  can  make  no  profitable  use  of  it.  This  rent  is  now 
becoming  impossible  simply  by  the  beneficent  working  of  competition. 
The  competition  of  our  farmers,  our  railways,  and  of  the  English  steam- 
ships has  given  the  masses  of  the  people  of  England  cheap  bread,  and  the 
seven  thousand  landlords  can  no  longer  exact  rent  in  any  great  measure 
by  power  of  mere  possession.  Yet  it  is  not  by  their  dispossession  that  a 
remedy  can  be  found  even  for  their  own  misfortunes.  The  need  is  that  the 
land  shall  be  repossessed,  free  of  incumbrances,  so  that  it  can  be  put  to 
use  by  its  present  nominal  owners  or  by  others  to  whom  they  may  sell  it 
when  freed  from  incumbrance,  while  to  these  present  owners  will  come  the 
beneficent  necessity  of  working  themselves  on  their  land  or  off  it  in  order 
to  subsist.  Without  possession,  there  can  be  no  abundant  production  from 
land. 

Free  competition,  both  in  the  possession  and  use  of  land  and  its  products, 
has  had  full  play  for  the  longest  period  over  the  area  of  the  Northern  States 
of  this  Union  where  slavery  did  not  exist  to  any  extent.  Let  us  judge  it 
by  its  fruits.     What  has  it  accomplished,  especially  in  New  England? 

1.  It  has  resulted  in  the  largest  aggregate  production  in  ratio  to  the  num- 
ber of  persons  employed  that  has  ever  been  realized  in  any  country. 

2.  It  has  reduced  the  ratio  which  interest,  rent,  or  profit  bear  to  the  total 
product  to  a  less  proportion  of  such  product  than  is  to  be  found  in  any 
other  country. 

8.  It  has  established  the  highest  rates  of  wages  by  working  such  a  dis- 
tribution of  the  joint  product  of  capital  and  labor,  that  the  more  effective 
both  become,  the  larger  becomes  the  share  of  the  laborer  in  the  constantly 
increasing  product. 
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4.  It  has  assured  a  good  subsistence  to  lower  and  lower  grades  of  labor 
while  diminishing  the  hours  and  the  intensity  of  the  work. 

5.  It  has  diminished  the  proportion  which  the  great  fortunes  bear  to  the 
total  accumulated 'Wealth.  It  has  increased  the  relative  number  of  per- 
sons possessing  moderate  wealth.  It  has  vastly  increased  the  number  who 
possess  small  savings. 

6.  It  has  greatly  increased  the  number  of  lucrative  occupations  which 
are  open  to  women  or  to  men  who  are  not  of  full  vigor. 

7.  It  has  rendered  the  saving  or  accumulation  of  a  considerable  prop- 
erty less  necessary  to  assure  a  comfortable  subsistence. 

8.  It  has  reduced  the  number  of  hours  of  work  necessary  to  be  devoted 
to  procuring  subsistence. 

If  we  accept  the  misnomer  of  "the  poor"  as  a  generic  term  for  all  who 
do  not  yet  possess  property,  the  poor,  as  a  class,  are  becoming  richer  by 
way  of  competition,  while  the  rich,  who  have  already  become  possessors  of 
property,  may  become  no  poorer,  but  are  more  numerous.  In  other  words, 
competition  is  the  force  which  tends  to  equalize  the  distribution  of  the 
annual  product,  while  steadily  increasing  the  product  of  each  decade,  as 
compared  to  the  previous  one. 

I  do  not  present  these  propositions  to  you  with  any  intention  of  attempt- 
ing to  prove  them  at  this  time.  I  submit  them  dogmatically  as  being 
capable  of  proof  Perhaps  they  cannot  all  be  proved,  except  by  your  own 
work.  One  of  the  most  important  parts  of  your  work  may  be  in  this  very 
direction.  I  think  you  cannot  have  failed  to  observe  how  very  few  grades 
of  labor  there  are,  and  how  evenly,  on  the  whole,  a  certain  share  of  the 
annual  product  is  even  now  divided  in  each  grade.  For  instance,  in  New 
England,  where  capital  is  most  ample  and  effective,  the  mechanism  of 
exchange  most  complete,  and  where  specially  skilled  labor  has  concen- 
trated in  greatest  measure,  there  are  certain  broad  divisions,  and  in  each 
division  the  earnings  are  very  uniform.  In  the  lowest  plane  or  grade,  the 
earnings  of  common  laborers  do  not  vary  greatly.  In  the  next  grade  above, 
the  earnings  of  factory  operatives  and  domestic  servants,  and  of  women  in 
many  other  arts,  are  nearly  alike,  if  the  cost  of  boarding  the  servant  be 
added  to  the  wages.  In  the  next  above  come  the  skilled  mechanics,  rail- 
way and  telegraph  employes,  and  with  them  may  be  classed  a  great  body 
of  clerks,  salesmen  and  women,  and  a  large  portion  of  teachers.  In  the 
next  may  be  found  a  greater  proportion  of  persons  of  moderate  means  and 
income  than  can  be  found  elsewhere.  And,  finally,  although  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  wealth,  yet  in  my  judgment,  the  wealth  of  those  who  are  dis- 
tinctly rich  bears  a  much  less  proportion  to  the  wealth  of  the  whole  com- 
munity than  it  does  anywhere  else.  In  the  State  of  Massachusetts  nearly 
every  other  person — man,  woman,  or  child — is  represented  by  name  on  tlie 
books  of  some  savings  bank,  and  the  aggregate  of  their  deposits  is  about 
$275,000,000.  Where  has  competition  been  more  free  than  in  New  En- 
gland, so  far  as  its  own  people  are  concerned?  And  yet  my  own  computa- 
tions, which  were  examined,  verified,  and  sustained  by  Commissioner 
Wright,  and  which  were  made  on  the  basis  of  his  most  excellent  census  of 
Massachusetts  of  1875,  proved  that  the  whole  capital  of  the  State  could 
not  possibly  exceed  in  value  three  years'  production.  I  therefore  present 
to  you  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  yet  one  of  the  questions  most  requiring 
an  answer.  What  proportion  of  each  year's  product  is  or  can  be  saved 
and  added  to  capital?  You  will  observe  that  this  is  a  very  different  and 
much  more  complex  problem  than  the  question  of  what  is  the  income  of 
capital,  because  the  income  of  capital  is  largely  consumed.  The  capitalist 
who  receives  it  is  in  many  cases  a  mere  distributer.     Let  us  assume  the 
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cases  of  two  men,  each  of  whom  receives  $10,000  a  year  from  the  earnings 
of  the  same  railroad  or  factory.  One  spends  or  consumes  it  in  the  support 
of  a  large  family  and  of  many  servants  and  dependents.  The  other  spends 
or  consumes  $5,000  and  invests  $5,000  in  a  new  form  of  capital — a  new 
mill  or  a  new  railroad — and  it  is  only  this  last  sum  which  is  added  to  the 
aggregate  capital  of  the  State  in  which  these  .two  men  live.  Suppose  this 
joint  income  of  $20,000  had  represented  a  dividend  of  5  per  cent  upon  a 
factory  worth  $400,000,  then  the  $5,000  saved  would  be  only  1^  per  cent 
added'  to  the  productive  capital  in  this  or  some  other  factory.  All  my 
investigations  have  led  me  to  believe  that  the  actual  addition  to  capital  is 
very  small.  I  do  not  believe  5  per  cent  of  our  annual  product  for  the  last 
one  hundred  years  can  now  be  found  in  existence  as  capital  or  even  as 
realized  wealth.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  the  utmost  interest  if  this  point 
could  be  worked  out.  The  average  population  for  the  one  hundred  years 
has  been  somewhat  over  twenty  million,  which  would  be  the  same  as  two 
billion  for  one  year.  If  each  person  saved  $1,  or  if  each  worker  who  sup- 
ports two  others  saved  $3,  the  wealth  which  this  saving  represented  would 
be  $2,000,000,000.  Assume  that  each  person  has  saved  $12,  or  that  each 
worker  has  represented  a  sa\dng  of  $36  per  year,  then  the  aggregate  of 
wealth,  aside  from  land,  would  be  $24,000,000,000  in  1880.  I  don't  think 
as  great  a  sum  could  be  found,  and  the  greater  part  of  what  there  is  has 
been  saved  in  recent  years.  If  $12  per  head  per  year  be  an  approximate 
estimate  of  the  total  savings  which  have  been  maintained,  what  ratio  does 
that  bear  to  the  cost  of  subsistence?  Can  we  solve  this  problem?  Are  my 
computations  approximately  accurate  when  I  assign  as  the  average  value 
of  our  present  annual  product  per  person  what  would  sell  for  $200,  if  all 
were  sold  at  current  retail  prices,  including  what  is  consumed  on  farms? 
Is  10  per  cent,  as  against  5  or  6  per  cent,  formerly,  of  such  $200 — or  $20 — 
now  annually  added  to  wealth  or  capital?  It  would  be  over  $1,000,000,000 
this  year.  If  10  per  cent  of  the  product  of  the  year  has  been  saved  or  set 
aside  for  the  maintenance  or  increase  of  capital,  how  much  must  we  take 
off  from  the  apparent  gain  to  represent  the  actual  depreciation  of  the  capital 
previously  saved  ?  After  all  repairs  have  been  made  that  are  possible,  mills, 
works,  warehouses,  and  dwellings  depreciate;  the  inventor  destroys  the 
accumulation  of  years;  there  is  nothing  constant  but  change;  there  is  no 
fixed  capital  in  an  absolute  sense,  and  all  life  is  but  a  conversion  of  forces. 
Stability  is  death.  How  much  can  we  set  aside  for  reproductive  purposes? 
How  much  of  this  will  be  even  moderately  permanent?  What  proportion 
of  the  useful  things  now  in  existence  are  more  than  one  generation  old? 
What  material  work  of  man  is  permanent  except  the  opening  of  the  ways. 
Is  the  addition  to  capital  more  than  sufficient  to  maintain  an  increasing 
production  ?  Did  the  few  in  whose  hands  capital  and  wealth  slowly  accumu- 
lated in  the  first  fifty  years  of  our  existence  secure  more,  even  for  a  short 
time,  than  $5  to  $10  per  head?  Do  the  many  in  whose  hands  capital  and 
wealth  are  now  being  accumulated  secure,  even  for  a  short  term,  more  than 
$15  to  $20  per  head  ?  Would  not  future  production  decrease  if  any  less  than 
is  saved  were  saved  and  added  to  capital?  These  questions  are  vital;  they 
lie  at  the  very  foundation  of  all  the  issues  to  which  3^our  time  and  skill  are 
devoted.  Now,  if  both  production  and  savings  are  so  limited,  wherein  can 
greater  progress  be  made,  and  how  can  greater  welfare  be  assured?  May  it 
not  be  in  a  more  intelligent  use  of  what  we  do  produce  rather  than  in 
striving  to  increase  it  so  fast,  small  as  it  may  be  when  considered  in  ratio 
to  our  numbers?  Our  great  fault  is  a  waste  of  force.  We  waste  in  two 
directions:  first,  in  respect  to  what  is  commonly  called  fixed  capital.  I 
will  only  treat  the  waste  by  fire.     We  burn  about  one  dollar's  worth  in 
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each  hundred  of  each  year's  annual  product,  and  we  spend  more  than  half 
a  dollar  more  in  a  hundred  in  our  clumsy  attempts  to  extinguish  fires  or 
to  spread  the  loss  more  widely  among  insurance  companies.  If  my  pre\'i- 
ous  computations  are  correct  as  to  the  possibility  of  sa\dng  or  adding  to  our 
capital  at  the  rate  of  -$1,000,000,000  a  year  at' the  present  time,  then  we 
might  add  10  per  cent  to  our  savings,  or  $100,000,000  more,  by  avoiding 
two  thirds  of  the  useless  waste  by  fire,  and  of  the  useless  expenditures  con- 
tingent thereon. 

We  waste  in  useless  taxation.  Our  taxes — National,  State,  county,  and 
municipal — approximate  $12  per  head.  A  large  portion  of  this  is,  of 
course,  well  spent.  Taxation  itself  does  not  constitute  an  unnecessary 
burden  when  the  avails  of  taxes  are  expended  by  the  Government  in 
doing  what  Governments  must  do,  or  what  they  can  do  better  than  the 
people  can  accomplish  for  themselves.  On  the  whole,  it  may  perhaps  be 
assumed  that  we  get,  in  value  received,  75  cents  on  $1  of  the  sum  of  our 
taxes,  and  our  waste  approximates  25  cents  on  $1. 

But  my  main  object  in  this  address  is  to  treat  the  waste  of  food.  What 
is  the  standard  or  average  ration  of  the  working  people  of  this  country,  and 
what  does  it  cost?  "What  might  be  a  true  ration,  and  how  much  could  be 
saved  in  the  cost  of  food  if  some  of  the  more  simple  principles  of  science 
could  be  made  a  part  of  the  common  knowledge  of  the  people?  It  may  be 
asked,  why  should  we  be  urged  to  save,  when  nearly  all  our  present 
difficulties  are  attributed  to  overproduction?  The  general  application  of 
this  term  always  exasperates  me.  I  desire  to  examine  the  outside  of  the 
head  of  any  one  who  pleads  a  general  overproduction,  in  order  to  see  how  his 
brain  is  constituted,  and  what  element  of  common  sense  has  been  omitted  in 
his  make-up.  What  we  all  have  in  common,  and  about  the  only  thing  we 
do  have  in  common,  is  time.  What  we  need  most  to  save,  is  time.  What 
the  world  requires  more  than  anything  else,  is  time,  to  be  devoted  to  leisure 
and  rest.  If  we  waste  our  capital,  or  if  we  waste  our  labor,  we  are  making 
a  great  waste  of  time.  Now,  it  is  no  benefit  to  any  one  to  shorten  the  hours 
of  labor  by  force.  It  is  no  benefit  to  limit  the  freedom  of  contract  of  adults, 
who  are  capable  of  making  their  own  contracts,  by  legal  provisions,  as  to 
their  hours  of  labor,  in  my  judgment.  I  am  of  opinion  that  all  such  acts, 
except  such  as  apply  to  children  whose  parents  are  not  suitable  guard- 
ians for  them,  work  more  harm  than  good.  What  we  have  to  do,  is  to 
increase  the  general  measure  of  intelligence,  so  that  all  people  who  are  at 
M'ork  will  earn  leisure  by  sa\dng  force,  and  when  they  have  thus  earned  a 
part  of  their  time,  and  have  saved  it  from  the  arduous  struggle  of  life,  then 
they  will  know  what  use  to  make  of  it,  and  will  use  it  well.  Now,  half  our 
effort,  measured  in  money,  and  more  than  half  our  time,  is  spent  on  food. 
Do  we  overproduce  food,  or  do  we  misuse  it?  This  question  brings  me  to 
the  waste  of  food.  It  will  have  become  apparent  to  you  from  your  own 
investigations,  and  from  the  consideration  of  the  figures  of  statisticians, 
both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  that  aside  from  those  who  have  earned 
leisure,  either  by  their  own  accumulation  of  wealth  or  by  that  which  has 
been  devised  to  them  by  their  ancestors,  half  the  struggle  of  life  is  a  mere 
struggle  for  food. 

This  is  demonstrated  by  the  ratio  which  the  co.st  of  food  bears  to  the 
cost  of  all  other  elements  of  subsistence,  clothing,  and  shelter.  But  I  sus- 
pect that  if  we  were  to  measure  the  struggle  for  life  in  terms  of  hours 
rather  than  in  terms  of  money,  we  should  find  that  a  verv  much  greater 
part  of  life  was  devoted  to  the  production  and  preparation  of  food  than  is 
represented  by  the  measure  even  of  one  half.  You  will  observe  that  in 
these  computations  of  the  cost  of  li%'ing  which  are  made  in  money,  all  that 
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we  obtain  is  the  cost  of  the  food  dehvered  at  the  house,  hut  no  computa- 
tion is  or  can  be  made  in  terms  of  money  of  the  labor  of  the  housewife 
or  children  in  preparing  that  food  for  use.  Every  one  knows  how  con- 
tinuous and  how  arduous  this  is,  and  herein  lies  the  great  waste  of  force. 
I  do  not  mean  to  deal  in  generalities  upon  the  necessity  of  teaching  women 
how  to  cook,  although  that  is  fundamental.  There  is  yet  more  to  be  done 
in  the  way  of  teaching  V)oth  men  and  women  what  to  buy  for  the  purpose 
of  being  cooked.  I  had  this  conviction  long  ago  without  any  approach  to 
scientific  knowledge  in  the  premises,  but  by  great  good  fortune,  through 
conv^ersation  with  Professor  Sedgwick  of  our  Institute  of  Technology,  I 
have  had  correspondence  with  Professor  Atwater,  who  is  here  to-day,  and 
who  will  presently  exhibit  to  you  diagrams  and  charts  which  will  prove  to 
you  the  value  of  the  nutrient  material  in  different  kinds  of  food  and  its 
measure  in  money  at  the  prices  which  are  now  paid  for  food.  To  him  I 
will  leave  the  burden  of  treating  that  subject;  but  in  order  to  enforce  in 
some  degree  the  principles  which  he  will  present  to  you,  I  beg  to  submit 
some  statistics  of  the  practice  of  two  classes  of  people.  According  to  my 
observation  in  past  years,  when  I  was  directly  connected  wdth  a  manu- 
facturing ^^llage,  I  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  French  Canadians  were 
more  skillful  in  obtaining  a  good  subsistence  out  of  cheap  food,  {.  g.,  low- 
priced,  than  any  other  class  of  people  of  whose  practice  I  had  any  knowl- 
edge. 

I  now  present  to  you  the  statistics  of  the  cost  of  food  for  six  months, 
chiefly  in  this  year  1885.  I  will  first  give  you  the  cost  of  the  food  of  nine 
adult  males  and  five  adult  females  in  a  boarding  house.  These  people  are 
mostly  Irish: 

Per  day. 

Meat $243  70        9.52  cents. 

Milk,  butter,  and  cheese IfiS  69        6.50  cents. 

Eggs -- 35  50        1.40  cents. 

Total  cost  of  animal  products 17.42  cents. 

Bread 103  70  4.07  cents. 

Sugar -. ---  48  42  1.90  cents. 

Vegetables -.  33  50  1.32  cents. 

Fruit - -  29  88  1.17  cents. 

Tea  and  coffee 18  00  .70  cents. 

Salt,  yea.st,  ice,  spice,  and  sundries 54  51  2.14  cents. 

Total $732  90      28.72  cents. 

Now,  let  me  give  you  the  cost  of  food  of  a  French  Canadian  family  of 

ten  persons  who  have  not  changed  their  habit  in  any  great  measure  since 

they  moved  into  Massachusetts.     In  this  family  there  are  four  advdts  and 

six  children,  from  two  to  eighteen  years  old.     Three  of  the  children  are  ten 

years,  or  under,  and  we  will  therefore  compute  the  family  as  equal  to  eight 

and  one  half  adults.     Their  ration  was  as  follows: 

Per  dav. 

Meat $77  66        5.02  cents. 

Dairy-..: ..-     71  87        4.63  cents. 

Eggs 14  88  .93  cents. 

Total  of  animal  products 10.61  cents. 

Bread 46  08  3.00  cents. 

Vegetables,  green  and  dry - 43  82  2.82  cents. 

Sugar -" 29  16  1.87  cents. 

Fruit 16  28  1.05  cents. 

Tea  and  coffee 9  95  .63  cents. 

Salt,  spice,  ice,  and  sundries 27  72  1.81  cents. 

Total $337  42     21.79   cents. 
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Now  you  will  observe  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  cost  of  animal  pro- 
ducts between  these  two  cases  of  6.81  cents,  which  is  almost  exactly  the 
difference  in  the  average  cost  of  food  per  day.  but  the  French  spent  14 
cents  more  on  vegetables,  chiefly  on  dried  peas,  and  I  think  Professor 
Atwater  will  show  you  that  the  actual  nutriment  in  the  peas  added,  is 
about  as  much  as  the  meat  displaced.  I  think  that  when  Professor 
Atwater  examines,  as  he  will,  the  relative  value  in  sustaining  life  of  the 
particular  kinds  of  food  represented  in  these  two  schedules,  he  will  find 
that  the  French  Canadians  have  substituted  dry  peas  and  beans  to  such 
an  extent  for  meat  as  to  have  obtained  the  same  amount  of  nutrition  at  the 
difference  in  cost,  which  he  will  presently  show  you  in  his  diagrams  and 
in  his  tables.  It  is  also  true,  I  believe,  that  the  French  Canadians  use  the 
stewpan  where  we  use  the  fryingpan.  and  herein  lies  a  vast  difference. 
Now  this  may  seem  trifling,  but  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  a  saving  of  5 
cents  per  day  for  the  cost  of  the  subsistence  of  each  adult  person  in  the 
United  States  at  the  present  time  represents  in  money  over  .$1,000,000,000 
a  year,  and  the  difference  between  these  two  rations  is  nearly  7  cents  per 
day.  or  more  than  $1,300,000,000  per  year.  It  is  curious  to  "think  of  this. 
We  cannot  save  this  quantity  of  food — what  should  we  do  ^dth  it?  We 
cannot  sell  it — where  is  the  market?  If  we  could  apply  such  intelligence 
as  would  make  this  measure  of  sa^•ing  possible,  all  that  we  could  save 
would  be  time;  all  that  we  could  gain  would  be  leisure.  But  during  the 
partial  adoption  of  a  true  method  he  who  learned  it  would  save  money, 
and  thus  get  on  in  life. 

Again,  recalling  the  fact  that  half  the  struggle  of  life  is  a  struggle  for 
food,  and  that  more  than  half  the  price  of  life  is  the  cost  of  food,  I  am  now 
able  to  make  one  comparison  between  two  periods  of  time  in  respect  to  food 
in  the  exact  manner  which  I  have  suggested  to  you  in  several  circulars 
which  I  have  sent  to  you.  Referring  to  the  first  example  of  the  ration  of 
nine  adult  males  and  five  females  for  six  months,  at  the  present  time.  I 
have  obtained  the  data  from  the  same  boarding  house  of  the  cost  of  sub- 
sisting the  same  number  of  adults  in  1873.  In  that  year  the  cost  of  their 
food  for  six  months  was  $1,083  51.  or  42.52  cents  per  day.  now  28.72  cents. 
a  reduction  of  very  nearly  33  per  cent.  The  difference  between  these  two 
periods  in  the  cost  of  fuel,  light,  and  soap  was  over  30  per  cent.  Rent  in 
this  village  was  an  arbitrary  sum.  The  factory  tenements  were  charged 
•odth  barely  enough  rent  to  keep  them  in  repair,  and  were  not  looked  to  as 
a  source  of  income,  so  that  I  have  no  opportunity  in  this  case  to  compare 
the  relative  conditions  of  shelter.  Neither  have  I  been  able  to  make  an 
exact  computation  of  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  clothing:  but,  judging 
from  certain  elements  which  enter  into  the  cost  of  clothing.  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  reduction  has  amounted  to  more  than  33  per  cent.  You  will 
observe  that  the  prices  of  1873  are  in  the  depreciated  currency  of  that 
period.  It  would  not  suffice  for  an  accurate  comparison  even  to  reduce  them 
to  terms  of  gold,  the  malignant  effect  of  bad  money,  or  mock  money,  as  the 
greenback  has  so  well  been  named,  being  to  ^-itiate  all  our  statistics.  Suf- 
fice it  that  where  these  figures  show  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  lining  at  the 
present  time  as  compared  to  1873.  averaging  at  least  33  per  cent,  the  wages 
of  factory  operatives  who  are  in  continuous  employment  at  the  present  time 
are  less  in  gold  than  the  currency  wages  of  1873  by  a  difference  not  exceed- 
ing 20  per  cent.  Wages  in  gold  are  now  as  high  or  higher  than  they  were 
then.  I  think  it  is  proved  that  the  lower  wages  of  the  present  period  \nU. 
buy  very  much  more  food,  fuel,  shelter,  and  clothing  than  could  be  pur- 
chased for  the  wages  of  the  period  of  inflation  from  1869  to  1873.  In  fact. 
I  am  sure  of  it,  and  one  of  the  most  useful  applications  of  the  standard 
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ration  on  your  part  will  be  to  make  this  fact  so  plain  that "  he  who  runs 
may  read,"  if  you  can  do  so.  There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  When 
I  made  the  suggestion  to  Professor  Atwater  to  prepare  for  me  a  variety  of 
bills  of  daily  fare  at  varying  price,  each  of  which  should  contain  the  neces- 
sary quantity  of  protein,  fats,  and  hydro-carbon,  I  did  not  suppose  anything 
of  the  kind  had  ever  been  done.  We  will  submit  to  you  several  examples 
which  are  to  be  perfected  for  our  use  at  the  meetings  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation in  August.  But  he  also  showed  me  a  German  pamphlet  prepared 
by  a  man  who  is  interested  in  the  import  of  Texas  beef  and  Australian 
n)utton,  in  which  this  idea  has  been  fully  carried  out.  There  is  a  bill  of 
fare  for  a  fortnight  at  a  cost  of  about  18  cents  per  day,  and  it  is  curious  to 
note  how  meager  it  is  for  the  money. 

Let  us  return  to  our  own  problems.  It  has  been  shown  how  great  a 
reduction  there  has  been  in  the  cost  of  living  in  recent  years.  But  it  may 
be  said,  on  the  other  hand,  by  so  much  as  the  factory  operatives  can  now 
purchase  their  subsistence  at  less  cost  than  they  did  in  former  years  will 
the  producers  of  food,  of  timber,  and  of  the  materials  for  shelter  and  of  man- 
ufactures receive  less.  May  not  they  suffer  as  much  as  the  operatives 
gain?  By  no  means.  Herein  is  to  be  found  the  enormous  beneficence  of 
the  saving  of  force  in  the  production  and  distribution  of  products.  The 
work  of  the  farmer  has  been  enormously  reduced  by  the  application  of 
machinery  to  agriculture,  and  I  need  not  refer  you  to  the  tables  which  I 
have  compiled  on  the  railway  question,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  cost 
of  distribution  by  railway  between  1869  and  1885  represented  a  sum  nearly 
if  not  quite  equal  to  the  reduction  from  the  currency  price  of  food  to  its  gold 
value  to  the  present  day.  We  have  learned  so  well  how  to  save  the  expen- 
diture of  force  in  the  matter  of  primary  production  and  of  wholesale  distri- 
bution, that  I  think  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  say  of  Uncle  Sam,  considered  as 
a  concrete  indi^ddual,  that  if  he  works  the  same  number  of  hours  in  1885 
as  he  did  in  1865,  at  the  end  of  the  civil  war,  he  can  produce  or  distribute 
one  third  more  now  than  he  could  then,  and  this  is  the  secret  of  what  we 
call  overproduction.  It  follows  that  if  we  choose  to  work  as  hard  as  we 
did  then,  we  must  find  a  wider  market  for  all  our  produce,  as  we  have 
found  a  wider  market  for  the  special  product  of  our  agriculture;  or  other- 
wise, if  we  do  not  care  to  work  so  hard  we  may  work  less;  that  is  to  say,  we 
may  save  our  time.  I  think  we  are  saving  our  time.  I  believe  that  the 
general  struggle  for  life  is  less  arduous,  and  that  remuneration  is  more 
evenly  divided  now  than  in  any  previous  period  in  our  history,  notwith- 
standing the  apparent  loss,  depreciation,  and  specific  lack  of  employment 
in  certain  directions.  You  overlook  a  vastly  wider  field  than  can  possibly 
come  under  my  supervision.  I  ask  you  whether  the  following  statement  is 
not  a  true  one.  Accepting  the  tables  which  I  have  submitted  to  you  in 
regard  to  the  distribution  of  occupations,  it  appears  that  not  less  than  nine 
tenths  of  the  population  who  are  engaged  in  any  kind  of  gainful  occupa- 
tion, that  is  to  say,  ninety  persons  in  each  one  hundred  of  those  who  work 
for  money,  are  either  in  the  position  of  a  small  farmer  who  must  work 
harder  than  any  of  his  men,  or  else  of  a  wage  earner  or  salaried  person. 
Now  I  ask  you  with  respect  to  the  wage  earners  if  it  is  not  true  that  75  per 
cent,  in  point  of  number,  are  noAV  in  continuous  employment  at  as  high 
rates  of  wages  as  they  ever  received  V)efore  ?  Furthermore,  is  it  not  true 
that  of  the  remainder  15  per  cent  are  at  work  at  rates  of  wages  which  have 
not  been  reduced  on  the  average  20  per  cent  from  the  highest  point,  and, 
therefore,  are  as  well  off  as  ever  before  ?  Is  it  not  also  true  that  5  per  cent 
of  the  remainder,  or  more,  have  partial  employment  as  much  as  they  have 
usually  had?     Is  it  not,  then,  true  that  the  proportion  who  are  out  of  work 
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constitute  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  whole  force?  Where  is  there  a  large 
hody  of  unemployed  persons  at  the  present  time,  aside  from  the  two  or  three 
particular  branches  of  occupation  in  which  there  has  been  a  temporary 
congestion?  If  you  answer  these  questions  affirmatively,  do  you  not,  then, 
declare  in  terms  that  the  working  people,  as  a  whole,  are  to-day  more  pros- 
perous than  they  ever  were  in  the  history  of  this  country?  Is  this  not  the 
fact  when  we  get  to  the  bottom  of  it?  If  so,  whence  the  loud  cry  of  hard 
times,  of  loss,  and  of  depreciation?  Is  not  our  whole  problem,  how  to 
make  the  work  continuous  and  how  to  avoid  the  great  fluctuations  in  the 
demand  for  labor,  even  if  only  a  small  proportion  are  adversely  affected  by 
these  variations  of  demand  ?  I  can  only  say,  in  a  very  few  words,  that  in 
my  judgment  that  which  is  now  happening,  or  has  been  happening  during 
the  last  two  years,  has  been  an  adjustment  of  labor  and  capital  to  new  con- 
ditions which  have  been  developed  since  the  war,  and  of  which  we  are  now 
feeling  the  secondary  effects.  These  new  conditions  are  of  the  most  pro- 
found and  revolutionary  character.  They  represent  a  vast  saving  of  force 
in  production,  in  distribution,  and  in  the  great  commerce  of  the  world. 
What  are  they?  First,  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  this  country  and  the 
effective  application  of  free  labor;  second,  the  extension  and  consolidation 
in  the  railway  service,  especially  of  this  countr}^,  but  also  in  other  countries; 
third,  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal;  fourth,  the  invention  of  the  Bessemer 
process  of  making  rails;  fifth,  a  vast  improvement  in  steam  engineering, 
whereby  the  application  of  fuel  to  the  arts  has  been  reduced  more  than  one 
half  in  quantity  and  in  cost;  sixth,  the  extension  of  the  telegraph  system; 
seventh,  the  invention  of  the  telephone;  eighth,  the  restoration  of  a  specie 
standard  of  value  in  countries  which  had  for  many  years  been  on  a  paper 
basis.  Each  one  of  these  changes,  improvements,  or  inventions  has  elim- 
inated a  part  of  the  cost  of  subsistence,  if  cost  be  measured  in  terms  of 
labor.  Aside  from  these  startling  changes  and  new  inventions,  almost 
every  customary  process  has  been  made  easier,  quicker,  or  more  produc- 
tive. It  was,  therefore,  in  the  way  of  progress  that  the  elimination  of  cost 
in  terms  of  labor  should  find  its  ultimate  expression  in  a  reduction  in 
prices  or  in  an  advance  in  the  rate  of  wages;*  the  ultimate  effect  of  all 

*  Very  able  arguments  have  been  presented  by  Mr.  Goschen,  Mr.  GiflFen,  and  others,  in 
which  this  great  decline  in  prices  is  imputed  to  an  increasing  scarcity  of  gold.  In  Mr. 
Gitten's  recent  article  in  the  June  "  Contemporary  Review,"  he  gives  a  very  clear  statement 
of  all  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  while  referring  somewhat  incidentally  to  the  improvements 
which  have  been  made  in  the  processes  of  production  and  distribution,  he  yet  attributes 
the  reduction  of  prices  to  the  diminishing  product  of  gold.  1  can  only  regard  this  as  an 
hypothesis  unlikely  to  be  proved,  because  both  Mr.  Goschen  and  Mr.  Giffen  seem  to  me  to 
give  very  little  regard  to  the  element  which  I  should  consider  the  chief  cause  of  a  reduc- 
tion in  price.  They  take  note,  it  is  true,  of  the  increasing  quantity  of  staple  products  as 
a  factor,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  give  any  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  increased  product 
is  the  result  of  the  same  or  of  a  less  quantity  of  labor.  In  order  to  demonstrate  the  effect 
of  this  important  element  in  the  case,  we  may  also  present  hypothetical  conditions. 

First — Let  us  suppose  a  given  community  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  farming,  and 
supplied  with  all  the  coin  it  needs  to  serve  for  its  instruments  of  exchange,  and  for  bank 
reserves.  Consumption  is  restricted,  because  the  roads  are  bad,  and  the  time  required  to 
make  the  exchange  is  long.  If  a  large  quantity  of  gold  is  added  to  the  quantity  of  coin, 
without  being  accompanied  by  other  improvements,  through  the  sudden  opening  of  a 
mine  in  which  the  labor  cost  of  procuring  the  gold  is  small,  would  not  the  only  effect  be  a 
rise  in  prices,  unless  the  coin  could  be  exchanged  for  imports? 

Seco7id — Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  no  addition  is  made  to  the  stock  of  gold,  but 
that  railways  are  substituted  for  common  ways,  with  no  improvement  in  the  processes  of 
production'  Yet,  would  there  not  be  a  great  saving  of  time  in  making  the  exchanges,  and 
would  not  this  cause  less  coin  to  be  required?  Would  not  a  fall  in  prices  of  bulkj'  com- 
modities probably  ensue,  if  this  change  were  accompanied  by  a  transfer  of  the  coin,  which 
could  be  spared  to  foreign  countries,  in  exchange  for  something  which  had  before  been 
beyond  the  means  of  the  community? 

Third — Suppose  a  great  reduction  in  the  labor  cost  of  production,  and  of  transportation, 
were  made  at  the  same  time,  with  no  addition  to  the  stock  of  coin,  in  such  case  would  not 
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increased  consuiuption  and  activity  ensue,  the  saving:  of  time  offsetting  the  increase  of 
transactions,  so  that  the  old  stock  of  coin  might  still  suflfice,  and  the  end  would  be  greater 
abundance,  and  increased  consumption  at  the  same  prices? 

Fourth— But,  now  let  us  assume  what  seems  to  me  the  actual  facts.  Between  1850  and 
18(i0,  the  modern  railway  and  the  modern  steamship  began  to  have  their  effect  upon  com- 
merce. Agricultural  machinery,  ini]irovement  in  steam  engines,  and  in  the  processes  of 
manufacture,  began  to  have  their  effect  on  production — the  electric  telegraph  came  into 
use — and  had  the  volume  of  the  precious  metals  remained  the  same,  a  great  reduction  of 
prices  might  well  have  been  expected,  growing  out  of  the  increased  production,  and 
decreased  cost  of  distribution,  and  great  .saving  of  time.  8uch  had  been  the  effect  of 
the  last  series  of  great  inventions,  such  as  the  first  application  of  steam,  of  the  power 
loom,  of  tlie  locomotive,  and  the  great  development  in  iron  mining  and  manufactures, 
without  which  England,  especially,  could  not  have  sustained  the  wars  of  the  first  part  of 
the  century.  But,  coincident  with  the  changes  in  production,  between  1850  and  1860,  came 
the  vast  addition  of  the  precious  metals,  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  of  production,  and  they 
more  than  counteracted  the  lessening  cost  of  production  of  other  commodities.  As 
compared  to  1845-50,  prices  steadily  rose,  until  the  advance  culminated  between  1870-75. 
Increase  of  gold  in  circulation  more  than  counterbalanced  the  increased  production  and 
wider  distribution  of  other  commodities.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  such  periods  great 
fortunes  are  made,  because  the  rise  in  wages  is  much  more  slow  than  the  rise  in  prices, 
and  wage-earners  are  the  great  consumers  of  the  goods  and  wares,  from  the  sale  of  which 
fortunes  are  secured.  The  advantage  which  rising  or  high  prices  bring  to  wage  earners, 
is  that  of  continuous  employment;  otherwise  they  are  a  disadvantage  to  them.  During  the 
period  from  1865  to  1875,  however,  another  era  of  unusual  invention,  and  of  great  reduc- 
tion in  the  labor  cost  of  all  production,  took  place,  and  again  it  would  have  been  reasonable 
to  expect  a  fall  in  prices;  but,  although  the  panic  of  1873  had  been  severe,  it  did  not  result 
in  a  permanent  fall — it  caused  a  fluctuation  only— the  enormous  mass  of  precious  metal 
added  between  18,50  and  1870  had  not  yet  worked  out  its  full  results.  The  excessive 
abundance  of  gold  enabled  Germany  to  substitute  gold  for  silver,  and  in  this  way  caused 
a  depreciation  of  silver,  the  product  of  which  was  still  increasing;  the  United  States  and 
Italy  found  abundance  of  gold  for  their  purposes,  without  causing  a  sign  of  scarcity  any- 
where, and  such  has  been  the  stimulating  effect  on  prices  of  the  vast  addition  to  the  stock 
of  gold,  at  low  cost  of  production,  that  the  effect  of  all  these  improvements,  which  would 
otherwise  have  immediately  caused  a  decrease  in  the  prices  of  grain,  cotton,  iron,  copper, 
sugar,  textiles — in  short,  of  every  great  staple,  except  lumber — was  deferred  until  1882-83. 
This  great  and  sudden  excess  of  gold  has  now,  at  last,  become  distributed;  the  production 
of  gold  is  ample  to  provide  for  waste;  there  is  no  sign  of  a  scarcity  anywhere  of  gold,  and 
there  is  still  a  small  excess  of  silver,  and  at  last  the  beneficent  results  of  all  the  inventions 
to  which  I  have  referred,  are  becoming  apparent,  from  which  we  are  now  obtaining  our 
vast  abundance  of  food,  fuel,  metal,  and  clothing,  accompanied  by  a  great  reduction  in 
rents,  both  of  land  devoted  to  agriculture  and  of  city  property,  and  we  have,  at  last,  the 
lower  prices  to  which  they  entitle  us.  In  such  periods,  the  owners  of  railways,  factories, 
warehouses,  and  works  which  have  been  constructed  on  a  basis  of  high  prices,  must  suffer; 
merchants  and  manufacturers,  who  carry  stocks  of  goods,  also  suffer,  and  the  small  pro- 
portion of  the  working  classes  who  are  customarily  employed  in  constructive  enterprise, 
find  employment  with  difficulty.  All  the  rest  gain.  Abundance  and  low  prices  are  a 
permanent  benefit— the  great  volume  of  the  necessary  traffic,  which  constitutes  at  least 
90  per  cent  of  the  whole,  goes  on  its  customary  way,  and  when  the  adjustment  shall  have 
been  made,  when  constructive  enterprise  begins  again,  and  when  general  prosperity 
returns,  every  one  will  see  what  is  now  apparent  to  only  a  few;  that  such  hard  times  as 
are  produced  by  an  abundant  production  at  a  decreasing  cost,  measured  in  terms  of  labor, 
are,  in  fact,  the  periods  when  the  mass  of  the  people  are  making  the  greatest  progress  in 
substantial  welfare.  Aside  from  the  entirely  abnormal  conditions  of  war,  I  have  myself 
witnessed  the  jjurely  commercial  crisis  of  18.57,  the  railway  panic  of  1873,  the  long  period 
of  depression  and  progress  preceding  the  restoration  of  the  specie  standard  in  1879,  and 
the  recent  era  of  abundance  and  adiustment  of  prices,  which  have  been  called  the  "hard 
times,"  between  1882  and  1885.  Each  of  these  periods  has  been  one  of  the  cure  of  a  pre- 
vious disease  in  the  financial  fabric,  and  after  the  remedy  has  worked,  great  prosperity 
has  ensued ;  and  the  present  era  will,  in  my  belief,  very  soon  prove  to  have  been  one  of 
the  most  wholesome  processes,  during  which  the  foundations  are  being  laid  for  rendering 
the  struggle  for  life  vastly  easier  than  it  has  ever  been  before,  and  in  which  a  very  few 
will  have  suffered  for  a  time,  while  the  vast  majority  will  have  gained.  Time  would  not 
suffice  to  analyze  the  beneficent  effects  of  permanently  low  prices,  growing  out  of  abun- 
dance, but  if  you  have  followed  me  closely,  you  will  observe  that  such  low  prices  are 
accompanied  by  correlatively  high  wages,  the  necessary  consequence  being  a  much  more 
equitable  and  natural  division  of  products  between  labor  and  capital,  to  the  enduring 
advantage  of  the  former. 

In  the  periods  of  adjustment  to  a  lower  plane  of  prices  and  to  lower  wages,  even  if  the 
wages  of  those  whose  employment  is  continuous  are  xoinewhat  reduced,  there  are  many 
real  hardshi7)s  and  many  more  which  are  imaginary,  both  tending  to  widespread  discon- 
tent. Most  of  these  difficulties  would  be  greatlv  alleviated  if  very  sudden  fluctuations 
could  be  avoided.  Yet  whatever  may  be  the  dangers  and  distress  occurring  in  such 
periods,  I  am  of  the  profound  conviction  that  each  adjustment  to  such  lower  and  lower 
prices  as  are  caused  by  an  increasing  abundance  of  products  at  a  lessening  cost,  measureil 
in  terms  of  labor,  is  a  step  in  material  progress  ana  to  the  lasting  benefit  of  the  workins': 
people  of  the  country. 
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invention,  as  I  have  attempted  to  prove  in  an  essay  on  "The  Distribution 
of  Products,"  being  to  leave  with  the  laborer  an  increasing  share  of  an 
increasing  product,  and  to  leave  to  capital  a  decreasing  share  of  an  increas- 
ing product,  which  may  yet  be  consistent  with  an  absolute  increase  in  the 
amount  of  capital  saved.  But  in  such  vast  changes  the  accumulation  of 
property,  i.  e.,  capital,  has  borne  the  burden  of  the  change.  The  recent 
period  of  depression  has  been  the  rich  man's  funeral,  and  not  the  poor 
man's.  This  recent  period  has  been  one  in  which  capital  has  been  reduced 
in  its  market  value,  i.  e.,  in  the  price  at  which  it  could  be  sold  or  exchanged, 
much  more  than  labor.  The  price  or  wage  of  labor,  taken  in  the  aggre- 
gate, has  been  reduced  much  less  than  the  price  of  capital.  The  purchas- 
ing power  of  wages  has  increased,  while  the  income  of  capital  has  decreased. 
I  believe  we  are  now  entering  upon  a  new  period,  which  will  be  a  period 
of  great  progress  and  prosperity  for  rich  and  poor  alike  in  this  country  upon 
this  new  foundation  of  more  effective  capital  and  more  productive  labor. 

In  this  hasty  sketch  I  have  endeavored  to  present  to  you  the  importance 
of  some  of  the  suggestions  which  I  have  made  for  determining,  first,  the 
relative  share  which  capital  can  secure  from  our  present  product;  second, 
the  relative  share  which  enures  to  the  laborer;  third,  the  use  to  which  the 
laborer  may  put  his  share,  as  indicated  by  the  statistics  of  consumption. 
These  problems  present  almost  a  new  field  to  the  statistician,  and  the 
application  of  those  statistics  by  scientific  methods  may  result  in  showing 
a  wa}'  of  saving  force  which  Avill  become  a  part  of  the  common  knowledge. 
What  is  this  purpose,  merely  bread  and  butter?  Far  from  it.  When  we 
have  learned  the  way  through  labor  to  leisure,  well  earned  and  well  used, 
we  shall  have  established  a  moral  basis  for  the  material  science  to  which 
we  devote  so  much  of  our  time  and  of  our  attention.  Through  effort  and 
labor  to  knowledge,  through  the  control  which  a  knowledge  of  science 
may  give  over  the  forces  of  nature  to  leisure,  and  through  leisure  to  welfare 
not  only  material,  but  also  moral  and  spiritual,  appears  to  be  the  method 
of  evolution  which  the  power  that  makes  for  righteousness  has  established 
as  the  law  governing  that  portion  of  human  life  which  is  spent  on  this 
earth,  while  man  dwells  upon  it  in  a  material  body. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  addressed  you  with  a  very  grave  sense  of  the  respon- 
sibility which  rests  upon  you.  You  are  looked  upon,  to  a  certain  extent,  as 
the  special  spokesmen  of  laborers.  It  has  been  in  their  interest,  as  a  dis- 
tinct class,  that  your  offices  have  been  created  and  that  you  have  been 
charged  with  your  duties.  Yet  for  you  to  become  parties  in  a  supposed 
conflict  between  laborers  and  capitalists  would  be  most  disastrous  to  those 
whom  you  are  assumed  especially  to  represent.  Nothing  can  be  more 
important  to  the  rights  of  labor  than  that  laborers  should  respect  the 
rights  of  capital,  while  the  danger  of  the  laborer  consists  in  far  greater 
measure  in  restrictive  legislation  than  that  of  any  other  class.  Capital 
can  adjust  itself  to  almost  any  conditions,  and  can  even  secure  to  itself  a 
larger  share  of  the  smaller  product  which  will  inevitably  ensue  when  free 
competition  is  restricted  by  statute  laws;  but  the  laborer  who  invokes  the 
power  of  the  law  to  deprive  him  of  the  liberty  of  contract,  and  who  pre- 
vents the  free  working  of  competition  by  such  restrictive  statutes,  must 
bear  the  greater  share  of  the  loss  which  will  almost  certainly  ensue,  even 
more  than  his  relative  proportion.  In  the  last  analysis  the  earnings  of  the 
laborer  rest  wholly  upon  his  individual  character,  capacity,  and  integrity, 
and  any  statute  or  legislative  act  which  prevents  him  from  disposing  of 
his  time,  his  skill,  his  work,  or  his  money  with  absolute  freedom,  provided 
he  does  no  injustice  to  his  fellows,  will  be  the  gravest  misfortune  to  which 
he  can  be  subjected.     I  know  of  no  position  of  trust  or  responsibility  which 
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calls  for  higher  quality  of  mind  than  the  positions  which  you  hold.  No 
one  knows  better  than  the  statistician  what  a  snare  statistics  may  become, 
nor  how  untrue  may  be  the  deductions  from  them  if  they  are  not  complete, 
or  if  they  are  not  used  with  judicial  integrity  and  under  the  strictest  sense 
of  responsibility  to  truth. 


THE  CHEMISTRY  AND  ECONOMY  OF  FOODS. 

Paper  by  Prof.  W.  O.  Atwater. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that,  although  the  cost  of  food  makes  up  the 
larger  part  of  the  living  expenses  of  ordinary  people,  even  the  most  intelli- 
gent know  less  of  the  actual  value  of  their  food  for  fulfilling  its  purposes 
than  of  that  of  almost  any  other  of  the  staple  necessaries  of  life.  The  man 
who  buys  a  coat  has  generally  a  pretty  fair  idea  as  to  the  relation  between  its 
value  and  its  cost,  and  if  he  is  getting  material  to  have  it  made,  he  knows 
about  how  much  of  each  kind  of  material  is  wanted,  and  does  not  fall  into 
the  error  of  buying  a  great  deal  more  cloth  than  he  needs  for  the  outside 
and  using  part  of  the  excess  for  lining  when  cheaper  material  would  do  as 
well  or  better,  nor  does  he  try  to  economize  by  buying  poor  buttons  and  too 
little  thread.  But  for  his  food  he  is  very  apt  to  select  materials  which  fur- 
nish some  of  the  nutritive  ingredients  at  needlessly  high  cost,  and  in 
excessive  amount,  while  they  supply  others  in  insufficient  quantity  and  in 
very  uneconomical  ways. 

If  I  succeed  in  making  clear  to  you  the  points  which  I  am  here  to  urge, 
I  believe  you  will  be  persuaded  that  not  only  our  so  called  laboring  classes, 
but  all  who  desire  or  are  compelled  to  economize,  would  be  greatly  bene- 
fited by  a  better  understanding  of  the  principles  on  which  the  economy  of 
food  is  based,  and  by  the  application  of  those  principles  in  the  purchase 
and  use  of  their  aliment. 

I  think  a  careful  study  of  the  subject  will  show  that  among  the  many 
ways  in  which  our  American  habits  of  wastefulness  manifest  themselves, 
one  of  the  worst  is  in  the  waste  of  food,  and  that  this  wastefulness  is  prac- 
ticed by  the  poor  as  well  as  by  the  rich.  It  manifests  itself  in  purchasing 
more  than  is  Heeded,  in  using  part  of  the  excess  to  overload  the 
alimentary  organs  and  throwing  the  rest  away,  in  using  costly  materials 
where  less  expensive  ones  would  serve  as  well,  in  purchasing  materials 
that  are  really  dear,  I)ut  seem  to  be  cheap,  and  in  the  false  economy  of 
using  too  little  of  one  material  and  too  much  of  another,  and  thus  losing 
where  there  is  an  earnest  attempt  to  save.  And  it  is  not  only  the  loss  to 
the  purse  from  wrong  selection  of  food  in  the  market,  but  the  loss  to  both 
purse  and  health  by  wrong  keeping  and  cooking  and  using  at  home  that  is 
to  be  deplored,  and  ought  to  be  avoided. 

Then,  too,  we  have  to  remember  that  it  is  the  ignorant,  and  that  means 
the  poor,  that  suffer  most  from  this  improvidence,  and  when  we  consider 
still  further  the  suffering  that  is  endured  from  wrong  use  of  food — and 
some  of  our  wisest  students  of  physiology  and  hygiene  are  persuaded  that 
improper  eating,  and  especially  overeating,  is  a  source  of  more  disease  than 
any  other  one  thing:  that  what  we  may  call  the  eating  ha})it  does,  on  the 
whole,  more  harm  to  health  than  the  drinking  habit — I  think  we  shall  be 
persuaded  that  the  subject  of  the  nature  and  uses  of  food  is  one  worthy  of 
our  most  careful  consideration. 

A  pound  of  lean  beef,  round  steak  freed  from  fat,  for  instance,  and   a 
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quart  of  milk,  both  contain  about  the  same  quantity,  say  a  quarter  of  a 
pound,  of  actually  nutritive  material.  But  the  pound  of  beef  costs  more 
than  the  quart  of  milk  and  it  is  worth  more  as  a  part  of  a  day's  supply  of 
food.  The  nutritive  materials  or  nutrients,  as  we  call  them,  in  the  lean 
meat,  though  the  same  quantity  as  in  the  milk,  are  different  in  quality, 
and  of  greater  nutritive  value. 

We  have  here  an  illustration  of  a  fundamental  fact  in  the  economy  of 
foods,  namely,  that  the  differences  in  the  values  of  different  foods  depend 
upon  both  the  kinds  and  the  amounts  of  the  nutritive  material  which  they 
contain.  If,  then,  we  would  understand  the  nutritive  value  of  foods,  we 
nmst  know,  first  of  all,  what  they  are  composed  of.  Knowing  this,  we 
must  next  consider  what  the  several  food  ingredients  do  in  the  body:  what 
is  the  special  work  which  each  one  of  the  different  nutrients  has  to  per- 
form in  building  up  our  bodies  and  in  supplying  their  wants.  When,  in 
addition  to  all  this,  we  know  how  much  of  each  class  of  nutrients  our 
bodies  require  and  our  food  materials  contain  we  shall  be  in  condition  to 
economize  our  foods  as  we  do  the  other  necessaries  of  life. 

Twenty-five  years  ago.  indeed  I  might  say  fifteen  years  ago,  but  compa- 
ratively little  was  known  about  these  things,  and  for  that  matter  our 
knowledge  of  them  is  still  very  far  from  complete.  But,  nevertheless,  we 
do  know  to-day  about  how  much  of  the  different  nutritive  ingredients,  or 
nutrients  as  they  are  called,  our  ordinary  food  materials  contain,  and  we 
have  a  tolerably  clear  conception  of  the  functions  of  these  different  ingre- 
dients in  the  nutrition  of  our  bodies:  and  finally,  a  large  amount  of  obser- 
vation and  experiment  has  told  us  about  what  proportions  of  the  several 
classes  of  nutrients  are  required  to  meet  the  needs  of  people  in  different 
conditions  of  life. 

LATER    RESEARCH    IX    THE    SCIEXCE    OF    FOOD   AXD   XUTRITIOX. 

Among  the  numerous  branches  of  biological  research  by  no  means  the 
least  interesting  and  important  is  the  study  of  foods  and  nutrition.  Within 
the  past  fifteen  years  especially,  a  very  large  amount  of  scientific  labor  has 
been  devoted  to  the  investigation  of  the  composition  of  foods  and  the  func- 
tion of  their  ingredients  in  the  animal  economy.  Indeed,  very  few  persons 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  have  any  just  conception  of  the  niagnitude  of  this 
work  and  its  results.  And.  though  the  most  important  problems  are  still 
unsolved,  and  must,  because  of  their  complexity,  long  remain  so,  yet 
enough  has  been  done  to  give  us  a  tolerably  clear  insight  into  the  processes 
by  which  the  food  we  eat  supplies  our  bodily  wants. 

The  bulk  of  our  best  definite  knowledge  of  these  matters  comes  from 
direct  experiments,  in  which  animals  are  supplied  with  food  of  various 
kinds,  and  the  effects  noted.  The  food,  the  excrement,  solid  and  liquid. 
and  in  some  cases  the  inhaled  and  exhaled  air.  are  measured,  weighed,  and 
analyzed.  Many  trials  have  been  made  with  domestic  animals — horses, 
oxen,  cows,  sheep,  goats,  and  swine — with  dogs,  rabbits,  birds,  and  the 
like;  and  a  large  number  also  with  human  beings  of  both  sexes  and  dif- 
ferent ages.  In  the  philosophical  planning  of  the  researches:  in  the  inge- 
nuity manifested  in  de^'ising  apparatus :  in  accuracy,  thoroughness,  patience, 
and  persistence  in  the  work,  as  well  as  in  the  distinguished  genius  of  many 
of  the  workers,  chemico-physiological  science  has  assumed  the  highest 
rank  among  the  sciences  of  our  time:  with  the  rest  it  has  brought  us 
where  we  can  estimate  the  nutritive  values  of  foods  from  their  chemical 
composition,  with  so  near  an  approach  to  accuracy  that  in  Germany,  where 
the  best  research  is  done,  tables,  giving  in  figures  the  composition  and  nutri- 
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tive  valuations  of  foods,  have  been  prepared  by  eminent  chemists  and  phy- 
siologists and  are  coming  into  general  use. 

HOW   OUR   FOOD    SUPPLIES   THE   WANTS   OF   OUR   BODIES. 

Our  food  supplies  the  wants  of  our  bodies  in  four  ways : 
Food  furnishes — 

1 .  The  material  of  which  the  body  is  made. 

2.  The  material  to  repair  the  wastes  of  the  body. 
Food  is  consumed  in  the  body  to — 

3.  Produce  heat  to  keep  it  warm. 

4.  Produce  muscular  and  intellectual  strength  for  work. 

To  understand  how  food  does  its  work  in  the  nourishment  of  our  bodies 
we  must  recall  the  fact  that  our  bodies  and  the  materials  that  nourish  them 
are  both  composed  of  a  certain  list  of  chemical  elements  which  are  com- 
bined in  a  great  variety  of  compounds.  These  compounds  we  may  divide 
into  three  groups: 

A.  Water. 

B.  Organic  compounds. 

C.  Mineral  compounds. 

About  water  we  need  here  say  very  little.  Of  the  mineral  compounds, 
one  of  the  most  important  is  the  phosphate  of  lime  which  makes  the  basis 
of  bone.  Phosphates,  sulphates,  and  chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium, 
and  other  mineral  salts  likewise,  occur  in  our  bodies  and  are  essential  not 
only  to  health,  but  even  to  life  itself.  But  in  studying  food  from  the  stand- 
point of  its  nutritive  value,  that  is,  value  for  supplying  bodily  wants,  we 
have  to  do,  chiefly,  with  the  organic  compounds.  These  we  may  roughly 
divide  into  three  principal  classes,  and  this  classification  will  do  for  the 
organic  compounds  of  both  our  food  and  our  bodies. 

I.  Protein  compounds,  otherwise  known  as  albuminoids,  flesh  formers, 
or  "  flesh  substance." 

II.  Fats. 

III.  Carbohydrates. 

This  division  answers  very  well  so  long  as  we  are  only  making  approxi- 
mate estimates  of  the  nutritive  values  of  our  foods,  but  when  we  study 
foods  very  accurately,  and  more  especially  when  we  come  to  the  chemistry 
of  the  body,  we  find  compounds  which  cannot  very  well  be  placed  in  either 
of  these  classes.  Fortunately  for  our  purpose,  however,  the  proportion  of 
these  latter  compounds  in  our  foods  and  in  our  bodies  is  very  small.* 

We  have  not  as  yet  sufliciently  accurate  analyses  to  tell  in  just  what 
proportions  these  compounds  occur  in  the  body.  Very  probably  the  body 
of  an  average  healthy  man,  weighing  one  hundred  and  forty -eight  pounds, 
or  with  clothing  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  pounds,  would  contain  something 
like  the  following  quantities: 

Weights  of  Compounds  in  Body. 

AVater 89.5  pounds. 

Protein,  etc. 2fi.8  pound.s. 

Fa  ts 2:3.3  pounds. 

Carbohydrates,  etc ._ 0.1  pounds. 

Mineral  matters 8..3  pounds. 

148.0  pounds. 

*This  classification  leaves  out  of  account  numerous  compounds  of  minor  importance, 
including  the  so  called  "  nitrogenous  extractives,"  which  are  the  essential  constituents  of 
""  extract  of  meat."    See  beyond. 
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Of  course  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  is  an  exact  statement  of  the 
amounts  of  these  compounds  in  the  body  of  any  given  man  or  of  an  ideal 
man.  These  figures  are  simply  an  attempt  to  show,  in  a  general  way,  in 
about  what  proportions  the  compounds  probably  occur. 

Such  then  is  the  composition  of  the  body.  These  elements  and  com- 
pounds must  come  from  the  food.  It  is  the  food  that  furnishes  the  mate- 
rial of  which  the  growing  body  of  the  child  is  built  up,  and  as  our  tissues 
are  being  continually  consumed  by  work,  and  thought,  and  worry,  it  is  by 
food  that  they  are  restored;  and  finally  it  is  our  food  that  supplies  the  fuel 
by  whose  consumption  the  heat  and  strength  of  the  body  are  maintained. 
Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  their  uses  in  the  nutrition  of  man,  the  con- 
stituents of  ordinary  foods  may  be  succinctly  classified  as  follows: 

1.  Edible  substance,  e.  g.,  the  flesh  of  meats  and  fish,  the  shell  contents 
of  oysters,  wheat  flour. 

2.  Refuse,  e.  g.,  bones  of  meat  and  fish,  the  shells  of  oysters,  bran  of 
wheat. 

The  edible  substance  consists  of — 

1.  Water. 

2.  Nutritive  substance  or  nutrients. 

Of  the  meat  my  butcher  sends  me,  the  fish  I  find  in  the  market,  and  the 
other  food  upon  my  table,  only  a  part  serves  to  fulfill  these  purposes.  The 
bone  of  my  roast  beef  I  do  not  use  for  food  at  all,  and  that  of  shad  is  worse 
than  useless,  because  of  the  bother  it  makes  me  to  get  rid  of  it;  it  is  only 
the  edible  portion  that  is  of  actual  value  to  me  as  food,  the  rest  being 
merely  refuse.  And  when  we  come  to  consider  the  edible  portion,  the 
meat  freed  from  bone  and  gristle,  the  flesh  of  the  fish,  or  the  flour  as  it  is 
baked  in  bread,  we  find  that  these  consist  largely  of  water.  And  although 
water  is  indispensable,  that  in  the  meat  or  the  potatoes  on  my  table  is  of 
no  more  value  for  the  support  of  my  body  than  the  same  amount  in  milk, 
or  in  the  glass  of  water  by  my  plate. 

Leaving  out  of  account,  then,  the  reluse  and  the  water,  we  have  the  nutri- 
tive materials,  or,  as  we  may  call  them,  the  nutrients  of  our  foods.  Speaking 
as  chemists  and  physiologists,  we  may  say  that  our  food  supplies,  besides 
mineral  substances  and  water,  three  principal  classes  of  nutritive  ingredi- 
ents, or  nutrients,  viz.,  albuminoids,  carbohydrates,  and  fats;  and  that 
these  are  transformed  into  the  tissues  and  fluids  of  the  body,  muscle,  and 
fat,  blood,  and  bone,  and  are  consumed  to  produce  heat  and  force. 

Let  me  speak  in  a  little  more  detail  of  the  compounds  of  which  our  foods 
are  composed: 

Protein,  so  called,  ''fiesh-forviers,^'  or,  ''flesh  substance.'''' — The  terms  pro- 
tein, proteids,  and  albuminoids,  are  applied  somewhat  indiscriminately,  in 
ordinary  usage,  to  several  or  all  of  certain  classes  of  compounds  character- 
ized by  containing  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  with  them,  nitrogen. 
The  most  important  are  the  proteids,  or  albuminoids,  of  which  albumen, 
the  white  of  egg,  fibrin  of  blood,  casein  of  milk,  myosin,  the  basis  of  muscle, 
and  gluten  of  wheat,  are  examples.  Allied  to  these,  but  occurring  in 
smaller  proportions  in  animal  tissues  and  foods,  are  the  gelatinoids,  the 
nitrogenous  compounds  that  make  the  basis  of  connective  and  other  tissues. 
Gelatin,  whence  the  name  gelatinoid  (gelatin-like),  is  derived  from  some 
of  these  tissues,  and  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  compound  of  this  class. 
As  these  constituents  are  of  similar  constitution,  and  have  similar,  or 
nearly  similar,  uses  in  nutrition,  it  is  customary  to  group  them  together  as 
protein.  What  we  should  especially  bear  in  mind,  then,  is  that  protein  is 
a  term  applied  to  the  nitrogenous  constituents  of  our  foods,  and  we  shall 
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see  these  are,  in  general,  the  most  important,  as  they  are  most  costly,  of  the 
nutrients. 

The  muscular  tissues  of  animals,  and  hence,  the  lean  portions  of  meat, 
fish,  etc.,  contain  small  quantities  of  so  called  nitrogenous  extractives — 
creatine,  carnin,  etc. — which  are  the  chief  constitutents  of  meat  extract. 
These  contribute  materially  to  the  flavor,  and  somewhat  to  the  nutritive 
effect,  of  the  foods  containing  them.  They  are  not  usually  deemed  of  suf- 
ficient importance,  however,  to  be  grouped  as  a  distinct  class  in  tabular 
statements  of  the  composition  of  foods. 

Fats. — We  have  familiar  examples  of  these  in  the  fat  of  the  meat  (tallow, 
lard),  in  the  fat  of  milk,  which  makes  butter,  and  in  olive,  cotton  seed,  and 
other  animal  and  vegetable  oils.  The  fats  consist  of  carbon,  oxygen,  and 
hydrogen,  and  contain  no  nitrogen.  In  nutritive  value,  as  in  cost,  they  rank 
next  to  the  protein  compounds.  For  some  of  the  nutritive  functions, 
indeed,  the  fats  equal  or  exceed  protein  in  importance. 

Carbohydrates. — Starch,  cellulose  (woody  fiber),  sugar,  and  inosite  ("mus- 
cle sugar"),  and  other  similar  substances,  are  called  carbohydrates.  Like 
the  fats,  they  consist  of  carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen;  but  they  have  less 
carbon  and  hydrogen,  and  more  oxygen  than  the  fats. 

Mineral  Matters,  or  Ash. — When  vegetable  or  animal  matters  are  burned, 
more  or  less  incombustible  material  remains  as  ash.  The  ingredients 
which  make  the  ash  are  called  mineral  matters,  or,  sometimes,  salts.  They 
are,  for  the  most  part,  compounds  of  the  elements,  potassium,  sodium,  cal- 
cium, and  iron,  with  chlorine,  sulphuric  acid,  and  phosphoric  acid. 
Sodium,  combined  with  chlorine,  forms  sodium  chloride,  or  common  salt. 
Calcium,  with  phosphoric  acid,  forms  calcium  phosphate,  or  phosphate  of 
lime,  the  mineral  basis  of  bones. 

Our  bodies,  as  I  have  already  said,  contain  scores  of  compounds,  many 
of  which  cannot  be  included  in  either  of  the  above  four  classes.  But  the 
bulk  of  the  compounds,  exclusive  of  water,  in  the  bodies  of  animals,  as 
well  as  those  in  the  food  by  which  they  are  nourished,  may  be  classed  with 
either  protein,  fats,  carbohydrates,  or  mineral  matters. 

Animal  foods,  as  meats,  fish,  etc.,  contain  but  little  of  carbohydrates, 
their  chief  nutrients  being  protein  and  fats.  Milk,  however,  and  some 
shell-fish,  as  oysters,  scallops,  etc.,  contain  more  or  less  of  carbohydrates. 
Vegetable  foods,  as  wheat,  potatoes,  etc.,  contain  less  protein,  and  consist 
largely  of  starch,  sugar,  cellulose,  and  other  carbohydrates,  though  nearly 
all  contain  more  or  less  of  fats. 

HOW   THE    NUTRITIVE    INGREDIENTS   OF   THE    FOOD   NOURISH   THE    BODY. 

These  different  nutrients,  as  we  have  seen,  have  different  offices  in 
nourishing  the  body,  in  building  up  its  tissues,  repairing  its  wastes,  and 
serving  as  fuel  to  produce  animal  heat,  and  muscular  and  intellectual 
energy.  Just  what  is  done  by  each  class,  exactly  how  they  are  transformed 
and  used  in  the  body,  is  not  yet  fully  known.  Still,  we  have  to-day  a 
tolerably  fair  idea  of  the  principal  parts  played  by  each  class  of  nutrients. 

Suppose  that  I  have,  for  breakfast,  beefsteak,  bread  and  butter,  and 
potatoes.  The  beef  supplies  me  with  considerable  protein  (in  the  lean 
meat)  and  fat.  The  butter  is  nearly  all  fat.  The  bread  contains  a  little 
protein  and  fat,  and  the  potatoes  the  same  ingredients,  but  in  still  smaller 
proportions,  the  principal  nutrients  of  both  being  starch  or  carbohydrate. 

A  small  part  of  the  food  passes  through  the  body,  undigested,  and  con- 
stitutes the  excretion  of  the  intestines.  The  larger  portion  is  digested, 
taken  into  the  blood  and  distributed  through  the  body,  where  it  does  its 
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work,  is  consumed,  and  finally  given  off  as  water  and  carbonic  acid,  by 
the  lungs  and  skin,  and  as  water,  urea,  etc.,  by  the  kidneys.  So,  then,  the 
bulk  of  the  protein,  fats,  and  carbohydrates  of  my  breakfast  is  digested, 
and,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  the  larger  part  of  this  digested  material  finds 
its  way  into  my  blood,  and  is  distributed  through  my  body. 

Part  of  the  protein  of  the  food  serves  to  repair  my  muscles,  tendons, 
skin,  and  other  organs,  that  are  being  worn  out  by  constant  use.  The  rest 
is  consumed,  sooner  or  later — no  one  knows  exactly  when,  where,  or  how. 
Part  is  probably  transformed  into  fat,  and  stored  as  fat  in  my  body,  and 
thus  replaces  fat  that  is  consumed  to  keep  me  warm  and  to  give  my 
muscles  strength  for  the  work  they  have  to  do.  And  probably  a  part  of 
the  protein  is  changed  into  glycogen,  a  carbohydrate  which  occurs  in  the 
liver. 

Part  of  the  fat  of  the  meat  and  bread  is  stored  as  fat  in  my  body,  and 
part  is  burned,  yielding  heat  to  keep  me  warm,  and  muscular  energy  as 
Avell.  The  chief  use  of  the  carbohydrates,  the  starch  and  sugar,  of  the 
bread  and  potatoes  seems  to  be  to  serve  for  fuel  though  they  are  trans- 
formed into  fats  also.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  experience  that  many 
people  are  made  corpulent  by  eating  sugar  and  starchy  foods,  and  grow 
lean  when  they  avoid  them. 

By  comparing  the  amounts  of  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen, 
actually  found  by  experiments  to  be  consumed  by  different  individuals, 
and  also  noting  the  amount  and  composition  of  the  food  of  different  people, 
estimates  have  been  made  of  the  quantities  of  the  several  nutrients 
required  by  individuals  of  different  classes  under  various  conditions.  Pro- 
fessor von  Voit,  of  the  University  of  Munich,  for  instance,  who  has  made 
more  extended  researches  upon  this  subject,  perhaps,  than  any  one  else, 
computes  that  a  fair  daily  ration  for  a  laboring  man  of  average  weight,  at 
moderate  work,  would  need  to  supply  4.2  ounces  (0.26  pound)  of  protein,  2 
ounces  (0.12  pound)  of  fats,  and  17.6  ounces  (1.12  pound)  of  carbohydrates. 
Of  course  he  may  get  on  with  less  of  either  one,  provided  he  has  more  of  the 
others.  But  there  is  a  mimimum  below  which  he  cannot  go  without 
injury,  and  especially  he  must  not  have  too  little  protein.  He  may  have 
more  protein  and  less  carbohydrates  or  fats  with  no  great  harm,  but  with 
too  little  protein  he  will  suffer,  no  matter  how  much  carbohydrates  his  food 
may  furnish. 

CHEMICAL   ANALYSIS   OF    FOODS. 

Let  us,  then,  notice  what  chemical  analysis  has  to  say  of  the  amounts  of 
the  different  nutrients  in  some  of  our  ordinary  foods.  The  tables  beyond 
give  results  of  analyses,  the  most  of  which  are  selected  from  a  much  larger 
number,  performed  in  tlie  chemical  laboratory  of  Wesleyan  University,  at 
the  instance  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  for  the  Food  Collection  of  the 
United  States  National  Museum. 

The  details  will  perhaps  be  best  explained  by  an  example.  The  flesh, 
or  edible  portion  of  a  specimen  of  beef  sirloin,  of  medium  fatness,  was 
analyzed  and  found  to  contain,  approximately:  Water,  60  per  cent;  pro- 
tein, 20  per  cent;  fats,  19  per  cent;  mineral  matters,  1  per  cent.  But  when 
we  buy  our  sirloin  steak  or  roast,  by  the  pound,  as  we  ordinarily  do,  we 
get  not  only  the  flesh,  the  edible  substance,  but  with  it  more  or  less  bone, 
sinew,  and  other  refuse  matter.  This  specimen  contained  about  one  fourth, 
or  25  per  cent,  of  bone,  and  only  three  fourths,  or  75  per  cent,  of  flesh.  If, 
then,  we  are  to  consider  the  composition  of  the  meat  as  we  buy  it,  we  must 
take  the  refuse  matters  into   account.     The   proportions   of  the   several 
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ingredients,  in  both  the  edible  portion  and  the  whole  piece  above  referred 
to,  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


In  Flesh, 

Edible 
Portion — 
Per  cent. 


In  Meat 
as  Bought, 
Including 
Refuse — 
Per  cent. 


Refuse,  bones,  etc 

Water 

Protein 

Fat 

Mineral  matters  . 

Totals 


None. 

«0 

20 

19 

1 


100 


25 
45 
15 

0? 


100 


This  very  imperfect  analysis  may  be  stated  in  the  following  form,  as  is 
done  in  the  tables  beyond:* 

CONSTITUENTS   OF   SAMPLE   OF   BEEF    (sIRLOIn). 


\ 

t. 

In  Edible  Poetion — 

«.,  Freed  From  Bone  and 
other  Refuse. 

In  Meat  as  PrKCHASED — 

Including  both  Edible  Portion 
and  Refuse. 

$ 

1 

Nutrients. 

Edible  Portion. 

Food  Material. 

^ 

5 
1 

5 
1 

t 

? 

a 

B 

Nutrients. 

5" 

9 

'0 

1 

1^ 

Beef,  sirloin,  med.  fatness — per  cent 

60 

40 

20 

19 

1 

25 

45 

30 

15 

14.3 

0.7 

Tables  I  and  II,  herewith,  give  the  composition  of  a  number  of  animal 
foods,  mostly  from  late  American  analyses.  It  is  only  a  short  time  since 
analyses  of  American  meats,  fish,  etc.,  have  been  undertaken  in  any  con- 
siderable number,  and  those  as  yet  accomplished  are  far  from  sufficient  for 
a  complete  survey  of  the  subject.  Indeed,  the  work  already  done  can  be 
regarded  only  as  a  beginning.  Still,  the  figures  will  give  a  tolerably  fair 
idea  of  the  composition  of  the  articles  named.  Table  III  gives  analyses 
of  vegetable  foods  and  beverages. 

*The  tables  contain  also  columns  for  carbohydrates,  etc.,  which  occur  in  milk  and  in 
some  shell  fish,  but  are  not  found  in  ordinary  meats  in  sufficient  amount  to  warrant  their 
insertion  in  such  statements  as  this. 
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TABLE  1. 

Composition  of  Animal  Foods. 
Edible  Portion — Flesh,  etc.,  freed  from  Bone,  Shells,  and  other  Refuse. 


Kinds  of  Food  Materials. 


{Italics  indicate  European  analyses,  the  rest 
are  American.) 


Nutrients. 


sg-s. 


s  o- 


MEATS — FRESH. 

Beef,  side,  well  fattened 

Beef,  lean,  nearly  free  from  fat . . 

Beef,  round,*  rather  lean 

Beef,  sirloin,*  rather  fat 

Beef,  neck,*  "  second  cut " 

Beef,  liver . 

Beef,  tongue 

Beef,  heart 

Veal,  lean 

Veal,  rather  fat 

Mutton,  side,  well  fattened 

Mutton,  leg* 

Mutton,  shoulder* .-- - 

Mutton,  loin  (chops) 

MEATS — PREPARED. 

Dried  beef - 

Corned  beef,  rather  lean 

Smoked  ham 

Pork,  bacon,  salted 

FOWL. 

Chicken,  rather  lean 

Turkey,  medium  fatness 

Goose,  fat ..- 

DAIRY   PRODUCTS,  EGGS,  ETC 

Cow^s  milk _ . 

Cow's  milk,  skimmed 

Cow's  milk,  buttermilk 

Cow's  milk,  whey 

Cheese,  whole  milk . 

Cheese,  skimmed  milk 

Butter 

Hen's  eggs 

FISH,  ETC. 

Flounder,  whole 

Haddock,  dressed 

Bluefish,  dressed 

Cod,  dressed -.. 

Whitefish,  whole 

Shad,  whole  -. - 

Mackerel,  average,  whole 

Salmon,  whole  .1 

Salt  cod 

Smoked  herring 

Salt  mackerel  -.- -. 

Oy.sters 

Scallops 


Per  Cent. 
54.6 
76.0 
66.7 
60.0 
6-1.5 
69.5 
63.5 
56.5 
78.8 
72.3 
45.9 
61.8 
58.6 
49.3 


58.6 
58.1 
41.5 
10.0 


72.2 

66.2 
38.0 


87.4 
90.7 
90.3 
93.2 
31.2 
41.3 
9.0 
73.1 


84.2 
81.4 
78.5 
82.6 
69.8 
70.6 
71.6 
63.6 

53.8 
34.5 
42.2 

87.2 
80.3 


Percent. 
45.4 
24.0 
33.3 
40.0 
35.5 
30.5 
36.5 
43.5 
21.2 
27'.7 
54.1 
38.2 
41.4 
50.7 


41.4 
41.9 
58.5 
90.0 


27.8 
33.8 
62.0 


12.6 
9.3 
9.7 

6.8 
68.8 
58.7 
91.0 
26.9 


15.8 
18.6 
21.5 
17.4 
30.2 
29.4 
28.4 
36.4 

26.1 
53.8 
47.2 

12.8 
19.7 


Per  Cent. 
17.2 
21.8 
23.0 
20.0 
19.9 
20.1 
17.4 
16.3 
19.9 
18.9 
14.7 
18.3 
18.1 
15.0 


30.3 
13.3 

16.7 
3.0 


24.4 
23.8 
15.9 


3.4 

3.1 

4.1 

0.9 

27.1 

38.3 

1.0 

13.4 


13.8 
17.1 
19.0 
15.8 
22.1 
18.5 
18.8 
21.6 

21.7 
36.4 
22.1 

0.0 
14.7 


Per  Cent. 

27.2 

0.9 

9.0 

19.0 

14.5 

5.4 

18.0 

26.2 

0.8 

7.5 

38.7 

19.0 

22  4 

35!0 


4.4 
26.6 
39.1 
80.5 


2.0 

8.7 
45.6 


3.8 

0.7 

0.9 

0.2 

35.4 

6.8 

87.5 

11.8 


0.7 
0.3 
1.2 
0.4 
6.5 
9.5 
8.2 
13.4 

0.3 

15.8 
22.6 


3.5 


Percent. 
1.0 
1.3 
1.3 
1.0 
1.1 
1.5 
1.1 
1.0 
(0.5) 
1.3 
0.7 
0.9 
0.9 
0.7 


6.7 
2.0 
2.7 
6.5 


4.8 
4.8 
4.0 
5.0 
2.4 
9.0 
0.5 
0.7 


SALT. 
20.1 

11.7 
10.6 


1.2 
0.2 


3.6 
3.4 


1.4 
1.3 
0.5 


0.7 
0.7 
0.7 
0.7 
3.9 
4.6 
2.0 
1.0 


1.3 
1.2 
1.3 
1.2 
1.6 
1.4 
1.4 
1.4 

4.1 
1.6 
2.5 

2.0 
1.4 


*  Portions  of  the  side  of  which  analysis  is  given  above. 
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TABLE  II. 

Composition  of  Animal  Foods. 

Specimem  as  Purchased  in  the  Markets.    (Including  both  Edible  Portion  and  Refuse.) 


Kinds  of  Food  Materials. 


{RaXici  indicate  European  analyses,  the  rest  are 
American.) 


ME.\TS — FRESH. 


Beef,  side,  well  fattened 

Beef,  round,  rather  lean  --. 

Beef,  sirloin,  rather  fat 

Beef,  neck,  "second  cut"..- 

Beef ,  tongue 

Beef,  heart - 

Mutton,  side,  well  fattened. 

Mutton,  leg -- 

Mutton,  shoulder 

Mutton,  loin  (chops) 


-PREPARED. 


Dried  beef 

Corned  beef,  rather  lean 

Smoked  ham  

Pork,  bacon,  salt 


Chicken,  rather  lean 

Turkey,  medium  fatness , 


6.5  I  55.5  I   38.0 

6.2  I  54.5  39.3 

12.5  I  36.3  51.2 

5.0  9.5  85.5 


41.6      42.2      16.2  I    14.2 
35.4  i   42,8      21.8      15.4 


D.\IRy    PRODUCTS,  EGGS,  ETC. 


Coif's  milk 

Cow's  milk,  skimmed 

Cow's  milk,  buttermilk. 

Cow's  milk,  whey 

Cheese,  whole  milk 

Cheese,  skimmed  milk  . 

Butter 

Hen's  eggs 


FISH,  ETC. 

Flounder,  whole 

Haddock,  dressed 

Bluefish.  dressed 

Cod.  dressed 

AVhitefish,  whole 

8had,  whole 

Mackerel,  average,  whole 
Salmon,  whole 


13.' 


51.0 
48.6 
30.0 
53.5 
50.1 
44.6 
35.3 


87.4 

12.6 

3.4 

90.7 

9.3 

3.1 

90.3 

9.7 

4.1 

93.2 

6.8 

0.9 

31.2 

68.8 

27.1 

41.3 

58.7 

38.3 

9.0 

9.1 

1.0 

63.1 

23.2 

11.6 

27.2 

6.0 

5.2 

40.0 

9.0 

8.2 

40.3 

11.1 

9.8 

.58.4 

11.6 

10.6 

32.5 

14.0 

10.3 

35.2 

14.7 

9.2 

40.4 

15.0 

10.0 

40.6 

24.1 

14.6 

Salt  cod 

Smoked  herring 
Salt  mackerel ... 


Oysters,  in  shell 

Oysters,  solids 

Scallops,  edible  portion 


24.9 
44.4 
33.3 

82.3 


40.3  ' 
19.2 
28.1  ! 


19.4 
29.9 
32.5 


15.4        2.3 

87.2  I    12.8 

80.3  19.7 


16.0 
20.2 
14.7 

1.1 

6.3 

14.7 


3.7 

4.8 

0.7 

4.8 

0.9 

4.0 

0.2 

5.0 

35.4 

2.4 

6.8 

9.0 

87.5 

0.5 

10.2 

0.6 

0.3 

0.2 

0.6 

0.2 

3.0 

4.8 

4.3 

8.8 

0.4 

8.8 

15.1 

0.2 

0.6 

1.6 

4.0 

0.2 

3.4 

0.8 
0.8 


0.7 
0.7 
0.7 
0.7 
3.9 
4.6 
2.0 
0.8 


0.5 
0.6 
0.7 
0.8 
0.7 
0.7 
0.7 
1.0 

SALT. I 

15.4  3.0 
6.5  0.9 
7.1 1  1.7 

0.4 
0.9 
1.4 
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TABLE  III. 

COXSTITUEXTS   OF   VEGETABLE   FoODS   A>'D   BeVEBAGES. 


NUTBIESTS. 


Kinds  or  Foods  ajjd  Beverages. 


"Wheat  flour,  average* 

Wheat  flour,  maximum*. 
Wheat  flour,  minimum*  . 

Graham  flour  (wheat) 

Cracked  wheat 

Rye  flour 

Pearl  barley 

Buckwheat  flour 

Buckwheat ''  farina '' 

Buckwheat  "groats" 

Oatmeal 

Maize  meal 

Hominy 

Rice 


Beans  

Peas _ 

Potatoes 

Sweet  potatoes 

Turnips 

Carrots 

Cabbaqe 

Cau  U flower 

Melons 

Pumpkins 

Apples 

Pears 

Starch  .  

Cane  sugar 

Wheat  breadt 

Graham  bread 

Rye  bread 

Soda  crackers 

"  Boston"  crackers 

"Oyster"  crackers 

Oatmeal  crackers 

Pilot  (bread)  crackers 
Macaroni 


ll.G 
13.5 
8.3 
13.0 
10.4 
13.1 
11.8 
13.5 
11.2 
10.6 

14^5 

13.5 

12.4 

13.7 

15.0 

75.5 

75.8 

91.2 

87.9 

90.0 

90.4 

95.2 

90.0 

84.8 

83.0 

15.1 

2.2 

32.7 

^.2 

30.0 

8.0 

8.3 

3.9 

4.9 

6.9 

13.1 


BEVERAGES. 

Lager  beer 90.3 

Porter  and  ale. --- j  88.5 

Rhenish  wine,  white 86.3 

Rhenish  wine,  red 86.9 

French  wine,  claret 88.4 


11.1 
13.5 


1.1 
!.0 


8.6 

0.6 

11.7 

1.7 

11.9 

1.7    : 

6.7 

0.8 

8.4 

0.7  ■ 

6.5 

1.3 

3.3 

0.3 

4.8 

0.6 

15.1 

7.1 

9.1 

3.8  1 

8.3 

0.4! 

7.4 

0.4  I 

23.2 

2.1 

22.9 

1.8 

2.0 

0.2  , 

1.5 

0.4 

1.0 

0.2 

1.0 

0.2 

1.9 

0.2 

2.5 

0.4 

1.1 

0.6 

0.7 

0.1  , 

0.4 

0.0 

0.4 

0.0  ' 

1.2 

0.0  i 

0.3 

0.0 

8.9 

1.9 

9.5 

1.4  1 

8.4 

0.5  1 

10.3 

9.4  : 

10.7 

9.9  1 

12.3 

4.8 

10.4 

13.7  i 

12.4 

4.4 

9.0 

0.3 

Alco- 

hol. 

0.5 

4.0 

0.7 

5.2 

10.5 

8.9 

8.1 

1 

75.4  ■ 

0.2 

O.K 

78.5  1 

1.2 

1.5 

68.3  1 

0.1 

0.3 

69.9  1 

1.9 

1.8 

74.C 

1.4 

78.3  1 

0.4 

0.7 

77.8  i 

0.3 

1.0 

77.3  ; 

0.3 

1.1 

84.7  i 

0.1 

0.4 

83.1    ; 

0.3 

0.1  i 

67.2 

0.9 

2.0 

69.2 

1.8 

1.6 

77.1 

0.3 

0.4 

79.2 

0.2 

0.4 

53.7 

3.7 

3..I 

52.4 

5.4 

2.5 

20.7 

0.8 

1.0 

20.0  1 

1.1 

1.2 

6.0 

0.9 

0.7 

8.9  i 

1.2 

0.8 

4.9 

1.8 

1.2 

5.0 

0.9 

0.8 

1.4 

1.1 

o.e 

7.3  : 

1.3 

0.6 

12.8  1 

1.5 

0.5 

12.0  1 

4.3 

0.3 

mj2  i 

0.0 

0.4 

96.7  1 

0.0 

0.8 

55.S 

1.0 

53.i 

1.6 

59.7 

1.4 

70.5 

1.8 

68.7 

2.4 

76.5 

2.5 

69.6 

1.4 

74.2 

1.1 

76.8 

0..S 

*0f  analyses  of  American  flours. 

t  From  flonr  of  about  average  composition. 

The  analyses  of  foods  in  Soman  letters  are  American ;  those  of  foods  and  beverages  in  italics  are  European. 
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The  figures  of  Tables  I  and  II,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  from  Euro- 
pean sources  and  indicated  by  italics,  are  selected  from  the  results  of  the 
investigation  referred  to  above,  as  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  and  the  United  States  Fish  Commission.  The 
specimens  of  meats  were  purchased  from  a  dealer  in  Middletown,  Con- 
necticut, and  said  by  him  to  be  "fair  average  samples  of  the  better  kinds 
of  meats."  A  side  of  beef,  freshly  brought  in  winter  from  Chicago,  and 
said  to  be  a  fair  specimen  of  the  best  quality  of  "  Chicago  beef,"  was  cut 
into  about  twenty-five  pieces  in  the  ordinary  way.  From  each  a  sample 
fairly  representing  the  whole  cut  was  taken  and  analyzed.  Thus  the  com- 
position of  each  piece  and  of  the  whole  side  was  learned.  The  composi- 
tion of  one  of  the  leanest  portions,  the  round,  a  moderately  fat  piece,  sirloin, 
a  very  fat  portion,  flank,  and  of  the  whole  side,  together  with  a  tongue,  liver, 
and  heart  from  another  aniinal,  are  given  in  the  table.  The  samples  of  a 
side  of  mutton  and  of  parts  of  the  same  side  were  obtained  and  analyzed 
in  like  manner,  as  were  those  of  the  other  meats  and  fowls.  The  speci- 
mens of  cheese  were  from  Washington  Market,  New  York,  the  analyses  in 
the  table  representing  averages  of  several  samples.  The  butter  was  from  a 
Vermont  dairy.  Some  of  the  specimens  of  fish  were  purchased  in  Middle- 
town,  the  most,  however,  were  furnished  gratuitously  from  Fulton  Market, 
New  York,  by  Mr.  E.  G.  Blackford,  Fish  Commissioner  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  who  also  contributed  to  the  pecuniary  expense  of  the  investigation, 
as  did  likewise  Mr.  A.  R.  Crittenden  of  Middletown.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  specimens  whose  analyses  are  given  in  this  table,  and  in  the 
tables  beyond,  were  furnished  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Thurber  of  New  York,  who  also 
contributed  a  considerable  sum  toward  defraying  the  cost  of  the  research, 
as  did  also  Hon.  J.  W.  Alsop,  M.D.,  of  Middletown,  Connecticut.  It  may 
be  added  that  the  figures  in  Tables  I,  II,  and  III  (aside  from  those  from 
European  sources)  are  selected  from  the  results  of  nearly  three  hundred 
analyses  of  American  food  materials,  of  which  some  two  hundred  are  of 
fish  and  invertebrates. 

Table  III  gives  analyses  of  vegetable  food  materials  and  beverages.  The 
figures  for  wheat  flour  represent  the  results  of  forty-nine  analyses  of  Ameri- 
can flours,  of  which  the  majority  Avere  analyzed  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Brewer,  and  the  rest  collated  by  him  from  other  sources  for  the 
"  Report  of  the  United  States  Census,  1880."  The  largest  and  the  smallest 
percentages  of  each  ingredient  found  in  the  analyses  are  given  opposite 
"maximum"  and  "minimum."  The  specimens  of  bread,  crackers,  etc., 
were  purchased  and  analyzed  at  Middletown,  Connecticut,  and  have  prob- 
ably about  the  usual  composition  of  such  materials. 

I  have  said  so  much  by  way  of  introduction  to  the  tables,  that  it  may  be 
hardly  advisable  to  discuss  their  contents  at  much  length.  Nor  will  this  be 
necessary,  for  the  figures  themselves  tell  their  own  stories,  and  very  plainly. 
Only  a  glance  is  needed  to  show,  for  instance,  that  fish  as  found  in  the 
markets  generally  contain  more  refuse,  bone,  skin,  etc.,  than  meats,  as  is 
illustrated  in  Tables  I  and  II.  With  the  larger  proportions  of  both  refuse 
and  water,  the  proportions  of  nutrients,  though  variable,  are  usually  much 
less  than  in  meats.  Thus  a  sample  of  flounder  contained  sixty-seven  per 
cent  of  refuse,  twenty-eight  of  water,  and  only  five  per  cent  of  nutritive 
substance,  while  the  salmon  averaged  twenty -three,  the  salt  cod  twenty-two, 
and  the  salt  mackerel  thirty-six  per  cent  of  nutrients.  The  nutrients  in 
meats  ranged  from  thirty  per  cent  in  beef  to  forty-six  in  mutton,  and 
eighty-seven  and  a  half  in  very  fat  pork  (bacon).  The  canned  fish  com- 
pare very  favorably  with  the  meats.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  nutrients 
in  fresh  codfish,  dressed,  in  oysters,  edible  portion,  and  in  milk,  all  were 
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nearly  the  same  in  amount — about  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent,  though  dif- 
fering in  kind  and  proportions. 

Vegetable  foods  have  generally  less  water  and  more  nutrients  than  ani- 
mal foods.  Ordinary  flour,  meal,  etc.,  contain  from  eighty-five  to  ninety 
per  cent  or  more  of  nutritive  material.  But  the  nutritive  values  are  not 
exactly  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  nutrients,  because  the  vegetable 
foods  contain  but  little  protein  and  consist  mostly  of  carbohydrates, 
starch,  sugar,  cellulose,  etc.,  which  are  of  inferior  nutritive  value,  and 
because  the  protein  they  do  contain  is  less  digestible  than  that  of  animal 
foods.  Potatoes  contain  a  large  amount  of  water,  and  extremely  little  pro- 
tein or  fats. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  two  more  things  concerning  the  composition 
of  fish: 

First — The  chief  difiFerence  between  the  flesh  of  fish  and  ordinary  meats 
is,  that  the  fish  generally  contains  less  fat  and  more  water.  The  fat  con- 
tained in  the  meats  is,  in  the  fish,  replaced  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
water.  On  this  account,  the  flesh  of  fish  has,  generally,  a  lower  nutritive 
value,  pound  for  pound,  than  ordinary  meats.  Fish,  as  we  buy  them,  have 
the  further  disadvantage  in  comparison  with  meats,  that  they  contain  larger 
percentages  of  refuse  bone,  skin,  entrails,  etc.,  than  meats. 

Second — On  the  other  hand,  in  the  flesh  of  most  fish,  the  nutritive  ma- 
terial is  nearly  all  protein.  That  is  to  say,  fish  supply  the  ingredient  of 
food  which  is  the  most  important,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  the  most  expensive 
of  all. 

There  is  one  difficulty  with  the  tables,  namely,  that  the  figures  for  the 
analyses  apply  to  either  single  specimens,  or  to  averages  of  a  number  of 
specimens,  and  do  not  show  the  variations  in  the  composition  of  the  same 
food  material,  which  are  often  quite  considerable.  Two  illustrations  of  this 
are  given,  the  mackerel  in  Table  IV,  and  the  wheat  flour  in  Table  V.  The 
figures  for  "  maximum  and  minimum  "  in  the  latter,  show  as  above  indi- 
cated, the  largest  and  smallest  percentages  of  each  ingredient  found  in  the 
forty -nine  specimens  of  American  wheat  flour  analyzed.  Thus  the  percent- 
ages of  water  vary  from  eight  and  three  tenths  to  thirteen  and  five  tenths, 
the  average  being  eleven  and  six  tenths  per  cent,  while  the  protein  varies 
from  eight  and  six  tenths  to  thirteen  and  six  tenths,  averaging  eleven  and 
one  tenth  per  cent.* 

I  hope  to  give  elsewhere,  at  a  proper  time,  more  detailed  tables  of  analy- 
ses illustrating  these  diff'erences  in  detail.  It  must  be  confessed,  however, 
that  the  number  of  analyses  thvis  far  made  are  very  far  from  sufficient  to 
show  at  all  completely  the  variations  in  the  composition  of  our  food  mate- 
rials. Nevertheless,  the  figures  in  the  tables  give  a  tolerably  accurate  idea 
of  the  composition  of  the  food  materials  named. 

DIGESTIBILITY    OF    FOODS. 

The  question  of  the  digestibility  of  foods  is  a  very  complex  and  difficult 
one,  and  I  have  noticed  that  the  men  who  know  most  about  it  are  gen- 
erally the  least  ready  to  make  definite  and  sweeping  statements  as  to  the 
digestibility  of  this  or  that  kind  of  food  material.  One  great  difficulty  is 
the  fact  that  what  we  ordinarily  call  the  digestibility  of  a  food  includes 

*  Since  the  above  tables  were  prepared,  the  results  of  a  lar^e  series  of  analyses  of  Ameri- 
can grain  and  milling  products  have  been  reported  by  Mr.  Clifford  Richardson,  of  the 
United  States  Agricultural  Department.  While  these  are  a  most  important  contribution 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  subject,  the  main  results  do  not  differ  widely  from  those  here 
given. 
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several  different  things,  the  ease  with  which  it  is  digested,  the  time  required 
for  digesting  it,  and  the  proportions  of  its  several  constituents  that  are 
digested. 

The  ease  of  digestion  and  the  suitableness  of  a  food  to  the  digestive  ■ 
organs  of  a  given  person  are  physiological  rather  than  chemical  questions, 
and,  fortunately  for  myself,  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  lecture. 
The  actual  amounts  digested  are  capable  of  more  nearly  accurate  deter- 
mination. Indeed,  the  percentage  of  the  more  important  constituents  of 
various  foods  actually  digested  by  domesticated  animals  of  different  species, 
breeds,  sexes,  and  ages,  and  under  varying  circumstances,  has  been  a 
matter  of  active  experimental  investigation  in  the  German  agricultural 
experiment  stations  during  the  past  twenty  years.  Briefly  expressed,  the 
method  consists  in  Aveighing  and  analyzing  both  the  food  consumed  and 
the  solid  excrement,  which  latter  represents  the  amount  of  food  undigested, 
the  difference  being  the  amount  digested. 

Such  experiments  upon  human  subjects,  however,  are  rendered  much 
more  difficult  by  the  necessity  of  avoiding  complex  mixtures  of  foods,  in 
order  that  the  digestibility  of  each  particular  food  or  food  ingredient  may 
be  determined  with  certainty,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  not  easy  to  continue 
to  eat  the  same  kind  of  food  long  enough  for  a  satisfactory  experiment. 
No  matter  how  palatable  a  simple  food  may  be  to  a  man  at  first,  it  has  been 
found  that  it  will  almost  certainly  become  repugnant  to  him  after  two  or 
three  days.  In  consequence,  the  digestive  functions  are  disturbed,  and  the 
accuracy  of  the  trial  is  impaired.  In  the  experiments  in  question,  it  was 
quite  exceptional  to  find  persons  in  any  walk  of  life  who  could  continue  to 
eat  large  quantities  of  simple,  plain  food  for  tolerably  long  periods — a  fact, 
by  the  way,  which  strikingly  illustrates  and  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
a  varied  diet  in  ordinary  life. 

Notwithstanding  the  diflftculties  referred  to,  a  considerable  number  of 
experiments  have  been  carried  out,  the  majority  in  the  physiological  lab- 
oratory of  the  University  of  Munich,  Germany.  The  results  of  a  number 
of  these  experiments  are  concisely  set  forth  in  the  following  table: 

Percentages  of  Undi«ested  Matters  ik  Food  Materials. 


Kind  of  Food  Eaten. 


Percentages  of  the- 


Percentage  of 

the  Drj- 

Food    lost    as 

Excrement. 


*Nitrogen  of  the 

Foods  which 

go  to  Waste  in 

the  Excrement. 


Carbohydrates 

of  the 
Foods  which  go 

to  Wa.ste  in 
the  Excrement. 


Lean  beef 

Fish  (haddock) 

Eggs - 

MUk 

Milk,  with  cheese 

Rice 

Potatoes 

Fat  bacon,  with  some  bread  and  beef- 

Wliite  bread  (wheat) 

Coarse  rye  bread  (black  bread) 

Cabbage 

Yellow  beets 

*  Protein. 


or  6 
or  6 
5i 

to  10 
to  11 
4 

9| 

to9i 

to5i 

15 

15 

21 


2    or    3 

2  or    3 

2h 
7    to  12 

3  to    5 
25 
32 

12    to  14 

19    to  26 

32 

18i 

39 


1 

n 

to   6 
to   li 
11 

m 

18 


S2'' 
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Thus  the  men  upon  whom  the  experiments  were  made  digested  all  but 
five  or  six  per  cent  of  the  whole  dry  matter  (water-free  substance)  of  the 
lean  beef  and  the  fish,  and  all  but  two  per  cent  of  their  protein  (nitrogen). 
Of  the  water-free  substance  of  milk,  a  somewhat  larger  proportion  passed 
through  the  body  undigested.  The  vegetable  foods  were  much  less  com- 
pletely digested;  the  coarse  rye  bread  and  the  beets,  were,  in  this  sense,  the 
least  digestible  of  all. 

A.     Costs  of  Protein. 

A  subject  that  has  received  but  little  attention  in  this  country,  though  it 
has  become  a  ^dtal  one  in  Europe,  and  is  becoming  so  with  us,  is  the  cost  of 
the  nutritive  material  of  our  foods.  The  relative  cheapness  or  dearness  of 
dififerent  foods  must  be  judged  by  comparing,  not  the  prices  per  pound,  but 
the  costs  of  the  actual  nutrients.  In  making  such  comparisons,  the  cost 
may  be  assumed  to  fall,  not  upon  the  inedible  portions  and  the  water,  but 
solely  upon  the  three  classes  of  nutrients,  the  protein,  fats,  and  carboh}-- 
drates.  The  relative  physiological  values  of  the  nutrients  in  different  foods 
depend  upon  (1)  their  digestibility,  and  (2)  their  functions  and  the  pro- 
portions in  which  they  can  replace  each  other  in  nutrition.  An  accurate 
physiological  valuation  is,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  at  least, 
impracticable.  The  pecuniary  cost  of  the  nutrients  are.  however,  more 
nearly  capable  of  approximation. 

Various  methods  have  been  proposed  for  computing  the  relative  pecuni- 
ar)' costs  of  the  nutrients  of  foods,  none  of  which,  however,  are  entirely 
beyond  criticism.  The  follomng,  based  upon  German  estimates  of  the  rel- 
ative costs  of  protein,  fats,  and  carbohydrates,  is  perhaps  as  satisfactory  as 
any.     They  are  those  of  Professor  Konig. 

From  extended  comparisons  of  the  composition  and  market  prices  of  the 
more  important  animal  and  vegetable  food  materials,  such  as  meats,  fish, 
flour,  etc.,  those  which  serve  for  nourishment  and  not  as  luxuries,  and  form 
the  bulk  of  the  food  of  the  people,  it  has  been  estimated  that  a  pound  of 
protein  costs,  on  the  average,  five  times  as  much,  and  a  pound  of  fats  three 
times  as  much  as  a  pound  of  carbohydrates;  that,  in  other  words,  these 
three  classes  of  nutrients  stand  related  to  each  other,  in  respect  to  cost,  in 
the  following  proportions: 

(  Protein 5 

Assumed  ratios  of  costs  in  staple  foods:    <  Fats 3 

(.Carbohydrates 1 

Perhaps  a  study  of  foods  and  prices  in  our  markets  might  lead  to  a  dif- 
ferent scale  of  valuations,  but  this  will  serve  our  present  purpose. 

Suppose  a  pound  of  beef  to  cost  25  cents,  and  to  contain  25  per  cent  of 
inedible  matters,  bone,  etc.,  45  per  cent  of  water,  and  30  per  cent  of  nutri- 
tive substance,  upon  which  latter — the  bone  and  water  being  assumed  to  be 
without  nutritive  value — the  whole  cost  comes.  The  30  per  cent  or  ^^ 
pounds  of  nutritive  substance  thus  costs  25  cents,  or  at  the  rate  of  83^  cents 
per  pound.  If  now  we  leave  out  of  account  the  minute  quantities  of  car- 
bohydrates and  the  mineral  matters,  the  whole  cost  will  fall  upon  the  pro- 
tein and  fats.  Assuming  these  to  cost  in  the  ratio  of  5:3  and  the  amounts 
in  the  meat  to  be:  protein  15  per  cent,  and  fats  14:^  per  cent,  an  easy  com- 
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putation  will  show  the  protein  to  cost  106  cents  and  a  pound  of  fats  64 
cents.* 

Of  the  different  nutrients,  protein  is  physiologically  the  most  important, 
as  it  is  pecuniarily  the  most  expensive.  For  these  reasons  the  cost  of  pro- 
tein in  different  food  materials  may  be  used  as  a  means  of  comparing  their 
relative  cheapness  or  dearness,  as  is  done  in  the  following  table.  The 
figures  represent  the  ordinary  prices  per  pound  and  the  corresponding  costs 
of  protein,  in  specimens  of  food  materials  obtained  in  New  York  and  Mid- 
dletown,  Connecticut,  markets.  Though  the  number  of  specimens  isloo 
small  for  reliable  averages,  the  figures,  taken  together,  doubtless  give  a 
tolerably  fair  idea  of  the  relative  costliness  of  the  nutrients  in  the  different 
classes  of  foods.  It  will  of  course  be  understood  that  the  computations 
make  allowance  for  the  costs  of  the  other  nutrients,  the  fats  and  the  car- 
bohydrates, though  for  the  sake  of  brevity  the  latter  are  omitted  from  the 
table. 

*The  methods  of  computing  the  cost  of  protein  and  the  amounts  obtained  for  25  cents 
in  different  foods  are  as  follows : 

1.  Cost  of  -protein:  Suppose  we  wish  to  learn  the  costs  of  the  nutrients  in  wheat  flour, 
containing  11.1  per  cent  of  protein,  1.1  per  cent  of  fat,  and  75.4  per  cent  of  carbohydrates, 
and  costing  4  cents  a  pouncl. 

Let  X  represent  the  cost  of  a  pound  of  carbohydrates  in  cents.  Then,  by  the  ratio  of 
costs  assumed  above,  a  pound  of  fats  would  cost  3  x  cents  and  a  pound  of  protein  5  x  cents. 
100  pounds  of  the  flour  will  cost  400  cents,  and  will  contain  11.1  pounds  of  protein,  1.1 
pounds  of  fats,  and  75.4  pounds  of  carbohydrates.    We  shall  have — 

75.4  X  cents^cost  of  75.4  pounds  of  carbohydrates. 
3.3  X  cents=cost  of    1.1  pounds  of  fats. 

55.5  X  cents=cost  of  11.1  pounds  of  protein. 


Total,  134.2  x  cents^cost  of  100  pounds  of  flour^400  cents. 

"Whence  x=  3  cents,  cost  of  carbohydrates  per  pound. 
3  x^  9  cents,  cost  of  fats. 
5x=15  cents,  cost  of  protein. 

2.  Amounts  of  nutrients  obtained  for  25  cents:  At  4  cents  per  pound  for  the  flour,  25  cents 
will  pay  for  6.25  pounds.  By  the  percentage  composition  above  given  6.25  pounds  of  flour 
will  contain  0.69  pound  of  protein,  0.07  pound  of  fats,  and  4.71  pounds  of  carbohydrates, 
which  are  the  amounts  of  nutrients  obtained  for  25  cents. 


COMPABATIVE   COST   OF    PeOTEIN    IN   FoOD    MATERIALS. 


Food  Materials. 


Food  Materials. 


Meats. 

Beef,  sirloin 

Mutton,  leg 

Beet,  sirloin 

Mutton,  leg 

Mutton,  side 

Beef,  round 

Mutton,  leg 

Corned  beef,  lean 

Beef,  round 

Corned  beef,  lean 

Smoked  ham  _   

Smoked  ham 

Corned  beef,  lean 

Beef,  flank* 

Beef,  neck 

Pork,*  very  fat,  salted. 
Pork,*  very  fat,  salted. 


Fish. 

Salmon 

Oysters,  50  cents  per  quart 
Oysters,  40  cents  per  quart 
0\-sters,  30  cents  per  quart . 

Lobsters 

Salmon 

Flounder 

Shad 

Bluefish 

Lake  trout 

Halibut 

Haddock. 

Mackerel 

Cod 

Canned  salmon 

Shad 


ents. 

Cents. 

25 

106 

22 

91 

20 

86 

20 

82 

20 

73 

18 

70 

16 

66 

18 

66 

15 

59 

15 

55 

18 

51 

15 

43 

10 

36 

15 

36 

8 

33 

16 

83 

12 

25 

100 

511 

25 

336 

20 

269 

15 

202 

12 

202 

30 

153 

8 

149 

12 

99 

Cod. 

Salt  mackerel 

Salt  cod 

Mackerel 

Salt  cod. 

Salt  cod 

Alewives 

Smoked  herring 

Dairy  Prodxtct^  and  Eggs. 

Eggs,  40  cents  per  dozen.  .. 
Eggs,  2.5  cents  per  dozen. .. 
Eggs,  15  cents  per  dozen... 

Milk.  8  cents  per  quart 

Milk.  7  cents  per  quart 

Cheese,  whole  milk 

Cheese,  whole  milk 

Cheese,  skimmed  milk 


92 
85 
84 
79 
75 
70 
66 


Vegetable  Foods. 

Wheat  bread : 

Rice ' 

Potatoes,*  $1  per  bushel 

Wheat  bread | 

Potatoes,*  75  cents  per  bushel. 

\ATieat  bread 

Beans,  13  cents  per  quart \ 

Wheat  flour 

Wheat  flour. i 

Oatmeal 

Beans,  10  cents  per  quart i 

Potatoes,*  50  cents  per  bushel.i 

Wheat  flour.. ..j 

Cornmeal i 


Cents. 

6 

12.5 
7 
5 
6 
5 
3 
6 


28 
18 
11 

4 

3.5 
18 
13 

8 


9 

1.7 

6 

1.38 

4 

6.5 

4.5 

4 


0.851 
3.5 

3      ! 


Cents. 
56 
53 
43 
40 
37 
31 
27 
24 


157 
101 
62 
61 
53 
37 


18 


38 
38 
30 
29 
22 
19 
18 
17 
15 
15 
14 
14 
13 
12 


*  Cijntaiuing  little  protein,  tbe  chief  value  being  in  other  ingredients. 

Thus  the  nutrients  of  vegetable  foods  are,  in  general,  much  less  costly 
than  in  animal  foods.  The  animal  foods  have,  however,  the  advantage 
of  containing  a  larger  proportion  of  portein  and  fats,  and  the  protein,  at 
least,  in  more  digestible  forms. 

Among  the  animal  foods,  those  which  rank  as  delicacies  are  the  costli- 
est. By  the  above  calculations,  the  protein  in  the  oysters  costs  from  ^'2  to 
•to,  and,  in  salmon,  rises  to  over  $5  per  pound.  In  beef,  mutton,  and  ham, 
it  varies  from  106  to  43  cents;  in  shad,  bluefish.  haddock,  and  halibut,  the 
range  is  about  the  same;  while  in  cod  and  mackerel,  fresh  and  salted,  it 
varies  from  75  to  as  low  as  31  cents  per  pound.  Salt  cod  and  salt  mackerel 
are  nearly  always,  fresh  cod  and  mackerel  often,  and  even  the  choicer  fish, 
as  bluefish  and  shad,  when  abundant,  cheaper  sources  of  portein  than  any 
but  the  inferior  kinds  of  meat.  Among  meats,  pork  is  the  cheapest:  but 
salt  pork  or  bacon  has  the  disadvantage  of  containing  very  little  portein. 

It  is  well  worth  the  noting  that  oatmeal  is  one  of  the  cheapest  foods  that 
Ave  have;  that  is.  it  furnishes  more  nutritive  material  in  proportion  to  the 
cost,  than  almost  any  other.  Cornmeal  is  indeed  cheaper,  but  the  oat- 
meal has  this  great  advantage  over  cornmeal  and  wheat  flour,  that  it  has 
more  protein.     Of  course,  if  Ave  are  to  eat  large  quantities  of  lean  meat — 
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and  most  of  us,  I  think,  eat  more  than  is  best  for  our  health,  saying  noth- 
ing of  our  purses — the  extra  protein  in  the  oatmeal  is  of  little  consequence 
to  us.  But  if  one  wishes  to  economise  in  his  food,  oatmeal,  rightly  cooked, 
affords  an  excellent  material  therefor. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things  brought  out  in  the  table  is  the  cheap- 
ness of  the  staple  vegetable  food  materials,  such  as  potatoes,  wheat  flour, 
cornmeal,  oatmeal,  and  beans. 

B.     Amounts  of  Nutrients  Obtained  for  25  Cents  in  Different  Food 

Materials. 

The  above  method  of  computing  the  relative  expensiveness  of  different 
kinds  of  food  materials  is,  as  I  have  said,  open  to  the  objection  that  it  is 
based  upon  a  certain  assumed  ratio  of  relative  costs  of  protein,  fats,  and 
carbohydrates,  which  may  or  may  not  be  right  in  any  given  case.  A 
method  free  from  these  objections  consists  in  computing  how  much  of  the 
several  nutrients  may  be  obtained  for  a  given  sum,  for  instance,  25  cents, 
in  different  food  materials.     Tliis  is  done  in  the  following  table: 

Ainount  of  Nutrients  furnished  for  ttventy-five  cents  in  Food  Materials  at  ordinary  prices. 


Food  Materials. 


Meats. 


Beef,  sirloin 

Mutton,  leg 

Beef,  sirloin 

Mutton,  leg 

Beef,  round  - 

Mutton,  side 

Beef,  round 

Beef,  neck,  whole . 
Pork,  salted,  fat  -- 
Pork,  .salted,  fat.- 


Fish. 


25 
22 
20 
20 
18 
20 
1.5 
8 
16 
12 


Twenty-five  Cents  will  Pay  for- 


£.5 


Nutrients — Pounds. 


100 
25 
17.5 
30 
10 
12 


Salmon 

Oysters,  50  cents  per  quart 

Oysters,  35  cents  per  quart 

Salmon - - 

Bluetish 

Shad - --- 

Cod 

Mackerel  - 10 

Canned  salmon 20 

Shad -- --        8 

Cod f> 

Salt  cod --        7_ 

Salt  mackerel -- - 1--5 

Mackerel •'' 

Salt  cod - I       5 

Smoked  herring f> 

Dairy  Prodncts  and  Eggs. 

Butter --  30 

Milk,  8  cents  per  quart ;       4 

Milk,  7  cents  per  quart - ,       3.5 

Cheese,  whole  milK - 18 

Cheese,  whole  niilk_ -- 15 

Cheese,  skim  milk.. ..-I       8 


Pounds. 

1.00 
1.14 
1.25 
1.25 
1.39 
1.25 
1.67 
.3.13 
1.56 
2.08 


.25 
1.00 
1.42 

.83 
2.50 
2.08 
3.13 
2.50 
1.25 
3.13 
4.17 
3.57 
2.00 
5.00 
5.00 
4.17 


.83 
6.25 
7.14 
1.39 
1.67 
3.13 


.29 
.34 
.37 
.38 
.40 
.46 
.49 
.92 
1.23 
1.65 


.06 
.12 
.17 
.19 
.27 
.29 
.34 
.35 
.44 
.44 
.45 
.58 
.60 
.71 
.82 
1.21 


.73 
.74 
.84 
.90 
1.08 
1.69 


.04 
.06 
.09 
.12 
.25 
.19 
.33 
.25 
.25 
.29 
.44 
.57 
.30 
.51 
.80 
.84 


Carbohy- 
drates. 


.21 
.24 
.38 
.45 
1.20 


.14 
.17 
.18 
.19 
.11 
.29 
.14 
.44 
1.19 
1.59 


.02 
.02 
.02 
.07 
.02 
.10 
.01 
.10 
.19 
.15 
.01 
.01 
.30 
.20 
.02 
.37 


.04 
.06 


..30 
.34 
.03 
.04 
.28 
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Amount  of  Nutrients  furnished  for  tvjenty-five  cents  in  Food  Materials,  etc. — Continued. 


> 

0  3. 

1  -a 

Twenty-five 

Cents  will  Pay  fob 

- 

Food  Materials. 

P  o 

NUTRIENTf 

—Pounds 

Total. 

Protein. 

Fats. 

Carbohy- 
drates. 

•  Vegetable  Foods. 

Cents. 
8 
6 

1.7 
5 

1.25 
4 
5 

4.5 
4 

0.85 
3 

Pounds. 
3.13 
4.17 
3.24 
5.00 

18.00 
6.25 
5.00 
5.55 
6.25 

26.47 
8.33 

2.08 
2.75 
3.04 
3.96 
4.13 
4.15 
4.48 
4.83 
5.44 
6.06 
6.90 

.28 
.37 
.27 
1.16 
.36 
.56 
.76 
.62 
.69 
.53 
.70 

.06 
.07 
.03 
.11 
.04 
.12 
.36 
.06 
.04 
.05 
.29 

1.74 

Wheat  bread                    

2.31 

Potatoes  $1  per  bushel          

2.74 

2.69 

3.73 

3.47 

3.36 

Wheat  flour 

4.15 

4.71 

5.48 

5.91 

Professor  Atwater,  since  the  delivery  of  the  above  address,  has  submitted 
the  following  appendix  for  publication: 

In  the  above  address,  as  given,  were  included  some  statements  regarding 
daily  rations,  which  constituted  a  practical  apphcation  of  the  principles 
above  set  forth.  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson,  who  desired  the 
material  to  incorporate  in  an  address  to  be  given  by  himself  as  Chairman 
of  the  Section  of  Economic  Science  and  Statistics  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  I  dictated  the  substance  of  the 
statements  to  a  stenographer,  being  too  much  pressed  for  time  to  give  to 
the  preparation  the  care  properly  belonging  to  an  article  intended  for  pub- 
lication, and  appended  a  translation  of  a  German  dietary,  and  some  esti- 
mates for  daily  rations  of  food  materials  of  the  composition  of  those  given 
in  the  tables,  the  latter  prepared  by  my  assistant,  Mr.  Rockwood.  The 
matter  in  this  form  is  reproduced  here. 

'      STANDARDS   FOR   DAILY    RATIONS. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "What  should  be  the  standard  for  a  daily 
ration?"  it  may  be  said  that  the  ordinarily  accepted  standards  are  esti- 
mated in  terms'^of  the  three  most  important  classes  of  the  nutritive  ingre- 
dients, or  nutrients  of  food:  (1)  Protein,  or  albuminoids;  (2)  fats;  (3) 
carbohydrates. 

Our  best  information  upon  this  subject  comes  from  Germany,  accurate 
observations  and  experiments  having  been  there  made  by  Liebig,  Moles- 
chott,  Pettenkofer,  Voit,  and  others.  Payen,  in  France,  and  Frankland, 
Playfair,  Lawes,  and  Gilbert,  in  England,  have  also  made  most  valuable 
contributions  to  the  knowledge  upon  this  subject. 

I  cannot  forbear  noting  the  fact,  however,  that  very  little  attention 
appears  to  have  been  paid  to  the  results  of  these  experiments  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  or,  for  that  matter,  in  England;  even  in  some  of  the  best 
text-books  in  chemistry  and  physiology,  those  which  are  looked  upon  as 
most  authoritative,  are  too  apt  to  pass  the  subject  over  most  superficially, 
or  almost  to  ignore  it. 

The  standard  rations  assumed  by  Professor  Voit,  of  Munich,  are  more 
commonly  accepted  than  any  others,  and  are  most  frequently  quoted  and 
followed  in  estimating  dietaries.  The  following  are  standards  adopted  by 
the  Munich  school  of  physiological  chemists  who  follow  Voit: 
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Standards  for  Daily  Rations. 


Protien— 
Grams. 


Fats- 
Grams. 


Carbohydrates 
— Grams. 


Children  to  Ih  years 

Children  from  f)  to  15  years 

Jjaboring  man  at  moderate  work 

Laboring  man  at  severe  work 

Laboring  woman 

Aged  man ..- 

Aged  woman 


20-36 

70-80 
118 
145 

92 
100 

80 


30-45 
37-50 
56 
100 
44 
68 
50 


60-90 
250-400 
500 
450 
400 
350 
260 


We  are,  of  course,  to  understand  that  these  figures  represent  only  gen- 
eral averages.  It  is  assumed  that  for  an  ordinary  laboring  man,  doing  an 
ordinary  amount  of  work,  the  amounts  of  nutrients  above  given  will  suffice, 
and  that  with  thein  he  will  hold  his  own ;  and  that  any  considerable  excess 
above  these  quantities  will  be  superfluous.  But,  of  course,  no  one  expects 
any  given  man  to  adjust  his  diet  exactly  to  this  standard;  he  may  need 
more,  and  may  perhaps  get  on  with  less.  He  may  eat  more  fats  and  less 
carbohydrates,  or  he  may  consume  more  protein,  if  he  is  willing  to  pay  for 
it.  If,  however,  he  eats  much  less  protein,  and  keeps  up  his  muscular 
exertion,  he  will,  in  Professor  Voit's  opinion,  be  apt,  sooner  or  later,  to  suffer. 

Protein  is  the  costliest  of  the  food  ingredients,  and  hence  the  one  which, 
from  the  pecuniary  standpoint,  most  needs  to  be  economized;  and  since, 
furthermore,  its  work  of  building  up  muscles,  tendons,  and  the  like,  can- 
not be  done  by  either  of  the  other  classes  of  nutrients;  since,  in  other  words, 
it  is  very  expensive,  one  of  the  first  questions  in  constructing  an  economi- 
cal ration  is,  "  What  is  the  least  amount  of  protein  that  will  suffice  ?  "  This 
question  cannot  be  answered  exactly  until  we  know  more  than  we  now  do 
about  the  demands  of  different  organisms  under  diflferent  conditions.  The 
subject  needs  more  thorough  and  experimental  study.  But  we  may  find 
an  approximate  answer  in  results  of  observation  and  experiments  already 
on  record. 

To  resume  briefly,  in  computing  standard  rations  to  supply  sufficient 
food  at  the  minimum  cost,  we  have  to  learn — 

First — What  is  the  minimum  quantity  of  the  most  costly  ingredient, 
viz.,  protein? 

Second — What  proportion  of  nutrients  is  contained  in  the  food  materials 
we  are  to  use  ? 

But  lack  of  complete  data,  as  well  as  time  for  discussion,  precludes  fur- 
ther reference  to  the  matter. 


EXAMPLES   OF   GERMAN    RATIONS. 

Of  late,  a  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  paid  in  Germany  to  this  par- 
ticular subject  of  the  food  of  the  people  and  the  best  ways  to  economize  it. 
I  noticed  a  statement  in  a  scientific  journal  a  few  days  ago  that  Bismarck 
had  engaged  Professor  Konig  to  prepare  a  series  of  schedules  of  rations  for 
ordinary  German  laboring  people,  which  I  suppose  actually  means  that 
one  of  the  departments  of  the  Prussian  Government  has  engaged  Professor 
Konig,  who  is  one  of  the  principal  authorities  in  this  line,  to  carry  out  this 
enterprise.  Numerous  attempts  have  already  been  made  in  this  same 
direction.  I  have  before  me,  for  instance,  a  little  brochure  of  about  one 
hundred  pages,  hy  Dr.  Meinert,  entitled  "  Wie  ndhrt  vmn  sich  gut  unci 
hillig?^^  or  "How  can  one  feed  himself  well  and  economically?"     That 
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this  is  regarded  as  trustworthy  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  it  was  hon- 
ored with  a  prize,  ofl'ered  by  an  association  and  awarded  by  a  committee, 
consisting  of  Professors  Voit,  Forster.  and  Beneke,  three  of  the  best  known 
German  authorities  in  this  specialty.  It  tells  in  plain  language  about 
foods,  their  constituents,  the  proportions  of  the  several  nutrients  in  various 
foods,  the  relative  cheapness  and  dearness  of  different  food  materials  as 
shown  by  the  comparison  of  their  composition  Avith  their  price,  and  with 
the  rest  gives  schedules  of  daily  rations  for  famihes.  There  are  three  of 
these  schedules,  the  first  intended  for  a  family  with  an  annual  income  of 
800  marks,  or  -$200.  of  which  it  is  assumed  that  60  per  cent  will  be  expended 
for  food.  The  second  is  for  a  family  with  an  income  of  1.100  marks,  or 
$275.  and  the  third  for  one  of  1.500  marks,  or  !f375  per  annum.  The  outlay 
for  the  food  of  each  of  the  last  two  is  to  be  about  53  per  cent  of  the  income. 
As  the  largest  of  the  three  incomes  would  be  counted  very  small  with  us  I 
have  selected  the  schedule  corresponding  to  it  rather  than  either  of  the 
others  for  the  translation  which  I  have  caused  to  be  made  and  include 
herewith. 

DIETARY    FOR   A    FAMILY   FOR    TWO   WEEKS. 

The  following  dietary  is  calculated  for  a  famih'  consisting  of  father, 
mother,  and  two  children  of  ten  and  twelve  years  of  age.  The  annual 
income  for  the  support  of  the  family  is  taken  at  1.500  marks,  or  1375.  of 
which  53  per  cent,  800  marks,  or  1200  per  year,  which  would  make  220 
pfennigs,  or  55  cents  per  day.  is  to  be  spent  for  food.  It  is  assumed  that 
the  mother  and  two  children  will  require  as  much  nutritive  material 
in  their  food  as  two  laboring  men.  so  that  the  family  of  four  persons  will 
be  equal  in  their  demand  to  three  laboring  men.  Dr.  Meinert  further 
assumes  that  to  earn  so  large  a  sum  as  1.500  marks  per  year,  more  than 
ordinarily  hard  work  will  be  required,  and  hence,  following  Professor  Volt's 
figures  for  rations,  he  pro\ides  for  a  ration  with  nutrients  a  little  in  excess 
of  the  standard  for  a  laboring  man  at  moderate  work.  Professor  Voit's 
standards  for  an  ordinary  laboring  man  doing  moderately  hard  work,  and 
for  the  same  man  at  severe  work,  are  stated  below,  and  with  them  Dr. 
Meinert's  standard  for  the  family  in  question. 

Kutrienti  in  Daily  Ration. 


Professor  Voit's  Stasdaeps.                Dr.  Meiuerfs 

Standard 

NrrKiEXTS. 

For  Laboring  Men  at  Mod-            jc^^t   ^    1     '^th  1.50(' 
erate  Work.                    Severe  Work,    'marks  P^r  year 

118  grams  (0.2*3  lb.)         145  grams.    :  120  grams 

56  grams  (0.12  lb.)         100  grams.    1     70  grams. 

500  grams  (1.10  lb.)         450  grams.      500  grams 

Fats                         - 

Carbohydrates 

As  the  family  are  counted  equivalent  to  three  '"laboring  men."  the  220 
pfennigs  allowed  for  food  per  day  must  pay  for  three  rations,  which  gives  73.3 
pfennigs  per  ration.  The  problem,  then,  is  to  draw  up  a  bill  of  fare  for  each 
day.  which  shall  furnish  a  minimum  of  120  grams,  or  0.27  pound,  of  pro- 
tein; 70  grams,  or  0.15  pound,  of  fats,  and  500  grams,  or  1.10  pounds 
of  carbohydrates,  for  73.3  pfennigs,  or  18|  cents  per  day.  in  food  materials, 
such  as  a  German  laborer  may  properly  use,  and  at  such  prices  as  he  must 
pay  for  them. 
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In  accordance  with  German  usage  provision  is  to  be  made  for  break- 
fast, dinner  at  midday,  lunch  ( Vesperhrot)  in  the  afternoon,  and  supper 
{Abendessen) .  The  following  is  Dr.  Meinert's  outline  of  the  bill  of  fare  for 
two  weeks: 

Bill  of  Fare  for  Fourteen  Days. 


First - 

Second  

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh 

Eighth  - 

Ninth .- 

Tenth 

Eleventh 

Twelfth 

Thirteenth... 
Fourteenth  . . 


I     Coffee,  milk,     , 

f-      rolls,  black     •( 

bread,  butter. 


Fresh  haddock  with  mustard  sauce  and  potatoes. 

Beef  stew  with  kohlrabi  and  potatoes. 

Sausage  with  millet,  milk,  and  beer. 

Mutton  and  beans. 

'' Fleischgraupen"  with  bacon  and  beer. 

'^Klnse"  (dumplings)  with  fruit. 

Dried  codfish  with  sourkrout,  peas,  and  beer. 

Hashed  meats  with  potato  soup. 

Sausage  {Blulwurst)  with  lentils  and  beer. 

Liver  and  potato  salad. 

Beefsteak  with  cabbage  and  potatoes. 

Herring,  potatoes,  and  beer. 

Pork  with  cabbage  and  potatoes. 

Liver  with  spinach,  potatoes,  and  beer. 


Lunch. 


First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh 

Eighth 

Ninth 

Tenth  

Eleventh  ._ 
Twelfth-... 
Thirteenth 
Fourteenth 


Coffee  and  milk 
Bread  and  but 
ter. 


H 


Meat  and  vegetable  soup. 

Cheese  and  beer. 

Onion  soup. 

Potato  soup. 

Pea  soup. 

Herring  and  beer. 

Buttermilk  souj). 

Meat  and  vegetable  soup. 

Potatoes  and  curd. 

Cheese  and  beer. 

Bread  and  milk  soup. 

Meat  and  vegetable  soup. 

-  Cheese  and  beer. 

. .  Oatmeal  in  buttermilk. 


The  details  of  the  daily  bills  of  fare  are  given  by  Dr.  Meinertin  the  forms 
translated  beyond.  The  quantities  are  given  in  the  metric  weights  and 
measures  current  in  Germany.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  kilogram 
consists  of  1,000  grams  and  equals  about  2.2  pounds;  that  the  gram  is 
nearly  15.5  grains,  and,  roughly  speaking,  450  grams  make  a  pound  and  28 
grams  an  ounce.  The  liter  is  1,000  cubic  centimeters,  a  little  over  a  quart; 
a  liter  of  water  weighs  one  kilogram.  The  mark  consists  of  100  pfennigs, 
and  is  worth  about  25  cents,  so  that  the  pfennig  is  one  quarter  of  a  cent. 
Translating  these  into  our  own  weights  and  measures  would,  I  think,  rather 
detract  from  than  add  to  their  clearness  and  value.  In  their  present  form 
they  are  simple,  but  would  by  recalculation  become  more  complex.  In  the 
summary  at  the  end,  the  quantities  and  prices  are  given  in  American 
weights  and  money. 

In  translating,  I  will  for  convenience  speak  of  the  first  and  second  break- 
fast together  as  breakfast.  The  midday  and  evening  meals  we  will  call 
dinner  and  supper,  and  will  follow  Dr.  Meinert's  example  in  including  the 
afternoon  lunch  with  breakfast. 

In  this  dietary,  Dr.  Meinert  gives  first  a  general  schedule  for  breakfast 
and  lunch,  which  (or  its  equivalent)  is  to  serve  for  each  of  the  fourteen 
days.     The  schedule  for  dinner  and  supper  for  each  several  day  is  given  by 
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itself.  It  is  assumed  that  the  material  left  over  at  one  time  will  sen^e  for 
another,  and  that  thus  the  evening  meals  may  be  filled  out  from  what  is 
left  at  breakfast  or  dinner. 

Breakfast  and  Lunch. 

>     I  !?  Z?  AjjorsT  OF — 


Amouxt  of  Food  akd  Pkice. 

E  5      [    " 

Etc 

t|| 

fir 

Four  wheat  rolls                   

290     .- 
1,500 

60     .- 

1,250 

100 

75 

2,000 

"24" 

...... 

240 
20 
12 

12 

36 

9 
10 
24 

1.5 
24 

15 

90 

5 

38 

2 
9 

1 

6 

98 

148 

Rye  bread 

Coffee  and  coffee  substitutes    

750 

28 

One  and  a  quarter  liters  skimmed  milk. . 
Butter... 

Salt 

50 

Two  liters  beer 

10 

160 

116.5 

38.8 
34.5 

158 

53 
67 

116 

39 
31 

1,136 

379 

There  remains  for  dinner  and  supper 

121 

Total  per  head  per  day 

i-- 

1 

73.3 

120 

70 

500 

It  will  be  obsers-ed  that  the  cost  of  each  material  is  stated,  with  the 
amounts  of  nutrients  it  contains.  By '' per  head'' is  understood  for  one 
laboring  man.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  mother  and  two  children 
were  assumed  to  require  as  much  as  two  laboring  men. 

Here  follow  details  of  dinner  and  supper,  and  summary  for  each  of  the 
fourteen  daj^s. 
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BILL  OF   FARE   FOR   DINNER  AND   SUPPER  FOR  FOURTEEN   DAYS. 


> 

S 
o 
e 

B 

a 

3 

Price  of  the  amouut 
indicated  in  pfen- 
iiiRS  — 

Price  i)or  kilo  or  liter 
ill  pfennigs 

Amount  of — 

Amount  of  Food. 

1 
I 

3 

? 

1 

CB 

i 

ll 
If 

Fresh  haddock .. 

500 

125 

50 

60 

2,500 

125 

80 

80 

40 

1.30 

200 

40 
10 

2 

8 

17.5 
25 

60 

33 

6 

'"Bo" 

40 

5 

42 

""57' 

3 

22 

8 
31 
S.5 

"506' 
44 

-.               FIKST   DAY. 

Dinner. — Fresh   had- 
)■    dock,  with  mustard 
1     sauce  and  potatoe.". 

Supper. —  Meat      and 
vegetable  soup. 

Mustard         .                .     

Flour 

Fat  (lard,  butter). 

Potatoes 

"  Fleischgeniiise"*  . 

102.5 

34.2 
38.8 

189 

63 
53 

129 

43 
39 

618 

206 
379 

Per  head   .  

For  breakfast,  lunch,  etc. 

Total  per  head  and  day 

73.0 

116 

82 

585 

Beef 

Fat  (lard,  butter,  etc.) 

Kohlrabi 

Potatoes 

500 

100 

1,000 

1.500 

300 

120  1 
130  1 

15 
7 

.50 

60 

13 

15 

10.5 

15 

80 

'"27" 

30 

120 

40 

95 

2 

3 
21 

""86 
300 

.            SECOND   DAY. 

Dinner.—  Beef    stew. 
r    with  kohlrabi  and 
j     potatoes. 
Supper. —  Cheese    and 

beer. 

■Skini-niilk  cheese 

113.5 

37.8 
38.8 

257 

86 
53 

161 

54 
39 

386 

129 
379 

Per  head  

For  breakfast,  lunch,  etc 

Total  per  head  and  dav  .. 

76.6 

139 

93 

508 

MiUet 

Skimmed  milk     .     .  . 

500 
1,500 
300 
150 
50 
150 

ooooooo 

20 

12 

54 
L5 
6.5 
6.0 

56 

45 

69 

4 

'"17" 

17 

7 

33 

""47" 
2 

290 
60 
21 
12 

"m 

THIED  DAY. 

1  Dinner.  —    Sausage, 

Sausage 

Onions 

Fat 

Flour 

J     and  beer. 

\  Supper. — Onion  soup. 

100.0 

33.3 

38.8 

191 

64 
53 

106 

35 
39 

488 

163 
379 

Per  head _. 

For  breakfast,  lunch,  etc 

Total  per  head  and  day  -  - 

72.1 

117 

74 

542 

"  " 

1 

1 

Mutton 

Beans 

Fat 

Potatoes 

.500 

500 

100 

2,000 

120 

40 

130 

7 

60 
20 
13 
14 

75 
130 

'"40" 

50 

10 

95 

2 

"256' 

"406' 

650 

216 
379 

^            FOURTH  DAY. 

j.  I>mner.— Mutton  and 

J     beans. 

Supper. —  Potato  soup. 

107 

35.6 
38.8 

245 

82 
53 

157 

52 
39 

Per  head 

For  breakfast,  lunch,  etc 

Total  per  head  and  day  .. 

74.4 

135 

91 

595 

*  "  Fleischgemiige,"  soup  made  from  a  mixture  of  preserved  South  American  meat  and  vegetables,  especially 
recommended  by  Dr.  Meinert. 
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Bill  of  Fare — Continued. 


Amount  in  grams 

Price  per  kilo  or  liter 
in  pfennigs 

"2,5 

Amount  of— 

Amount  of  Food. 

5 

o 

5' 

1 

I 

3 

4 

H 

w  ■< 

1     C 

1     g. 

"  Fleiscligraupen  "              -  - 

450 
125 

300 
40 

150 
160 

50 
170 

68 
20 

15 

7 
2 

100 
3 

67 

10 
98 

6 
37 

300 
150 

FIFTH  DAY. 

■^  Dinner.  —  "Fleisch- 

Bacon 

}-    graupen,"  with  ba- 

Peas 

J     con  and  beer. 
}■  Supper.— Fesi  soup. 

Lard    . . 

Spices - 

112 

37.3 

38.8 

170 

57 
53 

151 

50 
39 

450 

150 
379 

Per  head 

For  breakfast,  lunch,  etc. 

Total  per  head  and  daj' 

76.1 

110 

89 

529 

Wheat  flour  .  . 

600 

1,500 

72 

100 

250 

30 

260 

45 

7 

"'iso' 

80 
100 

7 

27 
10.5 

3 
13 
20 

3 
21 

66 

30 

4 

'"'s' 

6 
1.5 

"95" 
2.5 

438 

300 

35 

"lis" 

27 
5 

,,              SIXTH   DAY. 

Potatoes -. 

Wheat  rolls 

I  Dinner. — Dumplings, 
(     with  fruit. 

1 

Fat 

Fruit  .... 

Sugar 

Supper. — Herring  and 
beer. 

Herrings 

52 

32 

97.5 

32.5 
38.8 

160 

53 
53 

137.0 

46 
39 

918 

306 
379 

Per  head 

For  breakfast,  lunch,  etc 

Total  per  head  and  day  . . 

71.3 

106 

85 

685 

Dried  codfish 

250 

1,000 

300 

100 

2,000 

140 
18 
50 

130 
6 

35 
18 
15 
13 
12 

198 
10 
67 

"'Si' 

3 

2 

3 

95 

15 

""i6 
150 

"'ih' 

.           SEYENTH  DAY. 

\  Dinner. —  Dried    cod- 

Sourkrout 

Peas    

r  fish,  with  sourkrout. 
J    peas,  and  beer. 

Fat 

Buttermilk,  two  liters 

Supper.  —  Buttermilk 
soup. 

93 

31 

38.8 

326 

109 
53 

118 

39 
39 

211 

70 
379 

For  breakfast,  lunch,  etc. 

Total  per  head  and  day 

69.8 

162 

78 

449 

Beef      .      . 

200 

100 

125 

60 

40 

•3,000 

125 

120 
130 
120 
130 
3    . 

24 
13 
15 

8 

32 
14 

20 

16 

10 

8 

56 

.            EIGHTH  DAY. 

Pork 

Mutton                                 -  - 

Dinner.    —    Hashed 

Fat 

)■    meats,  with  potato 

Spices  and  vegetables 

Potatoes  

"  Fleischgemiise"        .. 

soup. 

200 

21 
25 

60 
40 

3 
22 

600 
46 

Supper.  —  Meat     and 
vegetable  soup. 

106 

35.3 
38.5 

166 

55 
53 

115 

38 
39 

646 

215 
379 

Per  head   . 

For  breakfast,  lunch,  etc. 

Total  per  head  and  day  .. 

74.1 

108 

77 

594 
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Bill  ov  Fare — Continued. 


> 
1 

B 

c' 

».  a        ( 

-•£! 

1    c 
1    ^ 

1 

S.  5"  S"- 

b'p 

Amount  of —         1 

Amount  of  Food. 

S 

2. 

e' 

1 

9 

I 
1 

4 

a  B- 

1    c 

1  T 

Sausage -- 

300 
500 

160 
50 

48 
25 
3 
10 
17.5 

35 
125 

34 
10 

78 
250 

>^             NINTH  DAY. 

L  Dinner.—Sausage  and 
J     lentils. 

{Supper.  —   Potatoes 
J     and  curd. 

Lentils 

Vinegar _ 

Curd 

Potatoes    

250 
2,500 

40 

7 

43 
50 

8 
3 

7 
500 

103.5 

34.5 

38.8 

253 

84 
53 

55 

18 
39 

835 

278 
379 

Per  head 

For  breakfast,  lunch,  etc. 

Total  per  head  and  day  . 

73.3 

137 

57 

657 

Liver  and  lungs 

Lard    -.       ..  . 

500 
40 

156 

40 

50 

60 

2,500 

80 
1.7 

""46" 
10 

40 
6.8 
6 

1.6 
0.5 
1.6 

17.5 
5 

15 

97 

""'6 
4 

1 

27 

36 
1.5 
0.5 

10 

'""78" 

28 

4 

^             TENTH    DAY. 

Wheat  rolls 

Flour  --  . 

Dinner. —  Liver,  with 
potato  salad. 

Onions 

Pepper  and  vegetables 

Potatoes 

Vinegar  and  oil 

50 

2.5 

500 

Supper. —  Cheese    and 
beer. 

Cheese.- 

300 

50 

126 

21 

94.0 

31.3 

38.8 

278 

93 
53 

88.5 

29 
39 

620 

207 
379 

Per  head 

For  breakfast,  lunch,  etc. 

Total  per  head  and  dav 

uuai  pel  iieau  aim  ucty 

70.1 

146 

68 

586 

Beefsteak 

Lard 

Red  cabbage    

400 

(iO 

1,000 

1,500 

300 
1,500 

160 

170 

15 

7 

24 

8 

64 
10 
15 
10.5 

7 
12 

88 

'"is" 

30 
18 
45 

20 

57 
2 

1 
3 

7 

""70' 

300 

150 

60 

^        ELEVENTH  DAY. 

1  Dinner.  —  Beefsteak, 
r    with   cabbage   and 

Potatoes.-  - 

Bread - 

J     potatoes. 
{Shipper. —  Bread  and 
j     milk  soup. 

.Skimmed  milk 

118.5 

39.5 

38.8 

199 

63 
53 

90 

30 
39 

580 

193 
379 

Per  head    

For  breakfast,  lunch,  etc.-- 

Total  per  head  and  day  -- 

78.3 

116 

69 

572 

Three  herrings . 

260 

3,000 

1,000 

50 

50 

50 

*7 

7 

8 

40 

10 

170 

21 
21 

8 
2 

0.5 
8.5 
1.5 
25 

52 
60 
30 

5 

1 

32 

3 

4 

0.5 

0.5 
47 

5 

(500 

40 

35 

3 



"46" 

^         TWELFTH   PAY. 

Potatoes  

Skimmed  milk 

Flour         

Dinner.  —    Herring, 
potatoes,  and  beer. 

Onions - 

Lard    

Spices 

"  Fleischgemiise" 

125 

200 

40 

22 

Supper.  —  Meat      and 
vegetable  soup. 

87.5 

29.2 

38.8 

188 

63 
53 

109.0 

36 
39 

729 

Per  head        

243 

For  breakfast,  lunch,  etc.. 

1 

379 

Total  per  head  and  day  -  - 

1 i 

68.0 

116 

75 

622 

*At  seven  pfennigs  each. 
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Bill  of  Fare — Continued. 

> 
s 
o 
e 

B 

5' 

so 

3 

Price  of  the  amount 
indicated   in  pfen- 
nigs   

Price  per  kilo  or  liter 
in  pfennigs 

Amount  of — 

Amount  of  Food. 

I 

I 

T 

Q 
S 
g 

»  0 

1   p 

if 

Pork - 

500 

1,000 

2,000 

50 

300 

130 
10 

7 

170 

50 

65 
10 
14 

8.5 
15 

67 
20 
40 

""i20" 

60 

1 

2 

47 

21 

""66" 
400 

.      THIRTEENTH  DAY. 

1  Dinner.—  Pork,  with 

Cabbage  - 

Potatoes                               -  - 

r    white  cabbage  and 
J     potatoes. 
Supper. —  Cheese    and 
beer. 

Lard 

Cheese 

112.5 

37.5 

38.8 

247 

82 
53 

131 

44 
39 

466 

155 
379 

Per  head     

For  breakfast,  lunch,  etc- 

Total  per  head  and  day  . . 

76.3 

135 

83 

534 

Liver - 

500 

1,000 

2,000 

80 

150 
1,000 

100 
15 

7 

130 

00 

6 

50 
15 
14 
10 
9 
6 

175 
20 
40 

""23' 
34 

15 
2 

2 
75 

9 
10 

""'eo' 

400 

""'96' 
10 

^      FOURTEENTH  DAY. 

\  Dinner. —  Liver,  with 
r     vegetables,      pota- 
j      toes,  and  beer. 
)  Supper. — Oatmeal  in 
i     buttermilk. 

Spinach 

Potatoes 

Fat 

Oatmeal -- 

Buttermilk 

104 

35 

38.8 

292 

97 
53 

113 

38 
39 

566 

189 
379 

Per  head __  

For  breakfast,  lunch,  etc. 

Total  per  head  and  day 

73.8 

150 

77 

568 

RATIONS  OF  COMMON  FOOD  MATERIALS  ESTIMATED  TO  CONTAIN  THE  AMOUNTS  OF 
NUTRITIVE  INGREDIENTS  IN  THE   STANDARD  RATION,  WITH  COST  OF  EACH. 

The  following  rations  have  been  calculated  by  my  assistant,  Mr.  Rock- 
wood,  mostly  from  results  of  analyses  made  in  our  laboratory  in  behalf  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  (United  States  National  Museum),  as  a  basis 
for  explanations  of  its  food  collection.  No  other  considerable  series  of 
analyses  of  American  food  materials  has,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  been  exe- 
cuted; hence,  though  the  data  are  meager,  they  are  the  best  available. 
They  are  probably  not  far  out  of  the  way.  Mr.  Rockwood  has  endeavored 
to  construct  one  series  of  rations  at  a  very  low  cost,  11  or  12  cents  a  day,  or 
thereabouts,  and  another  series  at  higher  rates,  up  to  45  cents  a  day.  Of 
course,  it  is  not  proposed  that  any  person  or  family  should  attempt  to  fol- 
low these  exactly;  for  that  matter,  the  chemist  will  evidently  have  to  con- 
sult the  cook  if  he  proposes  to  construct  dietaries  to  accord  with  ordinary 
tastes.  The  rations  will,  nevertheless,  help  to  show  how  foods  may  be  econ- 
omized, and  what  proportions  would  suffice  for  the  nourishment  of  ordinary 
people,  and  what  are  the  constituents  and  costs  of  the  different  materials. 
They  are  estimated  to  supply  very  nearly  the  amounts  of  nutrients  in  Voit's 
standard  ration  for  a  laboring  man  at  moderate  work: 
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Daily  Rations  Computed  to  Furnish  Nutrients  Equivalent  to   those  of  Standard 
FOR  Laboring  Man  at  Moderate  Work. 

Standard  Ration:  Protein  (118  grams),  0.26  pound;  fats  (56  grams),  0.12  pound;  carbohydrates  (500  grams), 

1.10  pounds. 

A.    Daily  Rations  Costing  12  Cents  or  Less. 


Food  Matebials. 


Food  Materials. 


No.l. 


Beef,  neck. 

Bean.s 

Potatoes . . 
Oatmeal  _. 

Butter 

Rye  flour  . 

Total... 


No.  2. 

Beef,  shin 

Oatmeal 

Cornmeal 

Milk,  one  half  pint. 

Potatoes 

Butter 


Total 


No.  3. 

Herring 

Oatmeal 

Potatoes  

Wheat  flour 

Butter 


Total 


No.  4. 

Beef,  shin 

Potatoes 

Wheat  flour 

Beans 

Butter -- 

Sugar 


Total 


No.  5. 

Alewives 

Potatoes 

Cornmeal 

Wheat  flour 

Butter 


Total 


h  lb. 
i  " 


lb. 


lb. 


lb. 


ilb. 


1    oz. 


1  lb. 

2  " 

I- 

A" 


Costs. 


Kinds. 


4    cts. 

2^': 
li " 

^  " 

lOf  cts. 


3   cts. 

2i 

1" 

2 

1 

2 

11^  cts. 


3   cts. 
1     " 


11^  cts. 


3   cts. 
3     " 
2     " 

I  " 
2  " 
1     " 

112  cts. 


3   cts. 
2     " 

2     " 
10|  Cts. 


No.  6. 
Smoked  herring. 

Potatoes 

Beans... 

Wheat  flour 

Butter .. 


Total 

No.  7,  for  Three  Men. 

Beef,  neck 

Beef,  shin. 

Alewives 

Beans 

Milk,  one  half  pint 

Rye  flour 

Wheat  flour 

Oatmeal 

Cornmeal 

Potatoes  

Butter 


Total  for  three  men  . 
Total  for  one  man... 


No.  8,  for  Four  Men. 

Beef,  neck 

Beef,  shin 

Rye  flour 

Sugar 

Oatmeal 

Herring- 

Beans 

Wheat  flour 

Potatoes 

Butter 


Total  for  four  men  . 
Total  for  one  man. . 


lib. 
1     " 
i  " 


lib 


3  cts. 
1      " 
li    " 

4  " 


11|  cts. 


4    cts. 
3     " 
3     " 


2  " 
3f  " 

3  " 
5  " 
5|  " 

33^  cts. 

11  " 


4  cts. 

3  " 

li  " 

1  " 

2|  " 

6  " 
2§  " 

10  " 

7  " 
7i  " 


441  cts. 
llg    " 
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B.    Daily  Rations  Costing  from  12  to  15  Cents. 


Food  Materials. 


Food  Materials. 


No.  9. 


Liver  

Potatoes  _ . 
Butter.--. 
Cornnieal . 
Bread 


Total 


No.  10. 


Beef,  shin . 

Bread 

Potatoes  - . 
Oatmeal  -. 
Cornmeal , 

Butter 

tSugar 

Milk 


Total . 


No.  11. 


Salt  cod.-. 
Oatmeal  - . 
Cornmeal 

Milk 

Butter 

Potatoes . , 


Total 


No.  12. 


Pork 

Beans 

Salt  cod . 
Potatoes 
Bread 


Total 


No.  13. 

Salt  codfish 

Salt  pork 

Crackers  (pilot) . . 
Peas 


Total 


Amounts.     Costs 


h  lb. 


!■> 


i  lb. 

1  oz. 

2  lb. 


lb. 


1\ 


4  lb. 


cts. 


14   cts. 


3   cts. 
2*  " 
l"   " 
\l  " 

14  " 

2     " 

2     " 

13i  cts. 


3A  cts. 
2|  " 

1  " 

2  " 
2  " 
2     " 

13   cts. 


2   cts. 
IJ  " 
2     " 
U  " 
6     " 

14?  cts, 


3-i  cts. 

2"   " 


14   cts. 


No.  14. 
Fresh  mackerel . 

Potatoes  

Cracked  wheat.. 

Cornmeal 

Beans .-. 

Butter 


Total. 


No.  15. 


Beef,  neck. 
Potatoes  -- 
Cornmeal  - 
Rye  bread- 
Butter  


Total 

No.  16,  for  Three  Men. 

Liver  .- 

Beef,  shin  (soup) 

Salt  codfish 

Salt  pork 

Crackers  (pilot) 

Peas 

Sugar 

Milk 

Oatmeal 

Potatoes 

Bread 

Butter 

Cornm  eal 


Total  for  three  men. 
Total  for  one  man.  .- 


No.  17,  for  Four  Men. 

Beef,  shin. 

Fresh  mackerel 

Salt  cod 

Pork-, 

Beans 

Wheat  bread 

Cracked  wheat -  - 

Cornmeal- ', 

Oatmeal 

Butter 

Milk---- 

Potatoes 

Sugar -.. 


Total  for  four  men  . 
Total  for  one  man. 


Amounts.     Costs. 


lb. 


1    oz. 


I  lb. 


lb. 


lb. 


If 


4i  cts. 
1""    " 
3     " 

H  " 


121  cts. 


4    cts. 

1  " 
li    " 

2  " 
121  cts. 


5  cts. 
3  " 
3|  " 

2  " 
54  " 

3  " 

i  " 

9  " 

li  " 

2  " 

6  " 

4  " 
44  " 

42  cts. 

14  " 


3  cts. 

Ah  " 

sl  " 

2"  " 

li  " 

84  '• 

3  " 
4i  " 

4  " 
6  " 
4  " 
54  " 


52J  cts. 
13      " 
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C.    Daily  Rations  Costing  from  15  to  20  Cents. 


Foon  Materials. 


Kinds. 


No.  18. 

Beef,  neck 

Salt  cod 

Potatoes 

Bread 

Cabbage 

Turnips.. 

Carrots 

Oatmeal 

Milk,  one  pint 

Rice 

Sugar 

Cornmeal 

Soda  crackers 

Butter 


Total 


No.  19. 

Kound  steak 

Milk 

Butter 

Cheese 

Bread.. 

Potatoes  

Sugar 

Turnips.. 

<^ornmeal 


Total , 


No.  20. 

Beef,  shin 

Fresh  cod 

Oatmeal 

Bread 

Butter 

Potatoes .. 

Boston  crackers 

Milk,  one  half  pint. 
Cornmeal 


Total 


Amoants.     Ck>8t8. 


lb. 


1  lb. 

2  oz. 


1    oz. 

1    " 

ilb. 

Uoz. 
I  lb. 


cts. 


18  cts. 


8   cts. 


19^  cts. 


lb. 


1    oz. 

1  lb. 

2  oz. 
h  lb. 
I  " 


No.  21. 

Beef,  neck 

Milk 

Cheese 

Bread... ]     1 

Potatoes 2 

Sugar 1^  oz, 


*  lb. 

i  " 
I    oz. 
lb. 


lb. 


No.  22.  I 

Pork j  ^  oz 

Beans 3 

Fresh  cod : 

Potatoes 1  1: 

live  bread 1 

Butter 1 

Sugar 2 

Milk. 1 


lb. 


Total 


No.  23,  for  Three  Men. 

Round  steak 

Beef,  neck 

Fresh  haddock 


i  lb. 
I  " 
i  " 


2 

U 

4" 

2 

U 

4 


islets. 


9  cts. 
2     '' 


16i  cts. 
4icts. 

1 

5 
2 
1 


Total I I  islets. 

cts. 


Food  Materials. 


Kinds. 


Salt  cod 

Fat  pork 

Beans 

Milk 

Cheese 

Butter 

Wheat  bread . . 

Rye  bread 

Soda  crackers - 

Oatmeal 

Cornmeal    

Rice 

Carrots  

Turnips 

Potatoes  

Cabbage  

Sugar 


Amounts.     Costs 


ilb. 

i  oz. 
3    " 
2|lb. 
1    oz. 
3     " 
1 
1 
1 


lb. 


Total  for  three  men. 
Total  for  one  man . . . 


No.  24,  for  Three  Men. 

Round  steak 

Beef,  shin  (soup) 

Fat  pork 

Fresh  cod 

Cheese 

Milk.... 

Beans 

Peas 

Wheat  bread 

Rye  bread 

Boston  crackers 

Oatmeal 

Cornmeal 

Potatoes 

Turnips. 

Butter 

Sugar 


2    oz. 

2     " 
10     " 
4    lb. 
2    oz. 

5|   " 


Total  for  three  men. 
Total  for  one  man. .. 


No.  25,  for  Four  Men. 

Round  st€ak 

Beef,  .shin  (soup) 

Beef,  neck 

Fresh  cod 

Salt  cod 

Pork 

Beans 

Wheat  bread 

Rye  bread 

Boston  crackers 

Soda  crackers 

Oatmeal 

Cornmeal 

Rice 

Potatoes 

Cabbage 

Turnips. ... 

Carrots 

Butter 

Milk 

Sugar 


lb. 


cts. 


U  cti 


at" 


46J  cts. 
15     " 


9   cts. 

r  " 

4  " 
1  " 
3i    " 


•  i  " 

4  <" 

6"  " 

2J  " 


53i  cts. 
18     " 


9    cts. 

1§    " 
2     " 


6 

n  " 

2|    " 


Total  for  four  men 
Total  for  one  man. 


71§  cts. 
18     " 


33' 
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D.    Daily  Rations  Costing  from  20  to  45  Cents. 


Food  Matebi&ls. 


No.  26. 


Beef  (soup) 

Potatoes  

Bread 

Cabbage 

Turnips . 

Carrots 

Oatmeal  

Milk 

Rice  - 

Sugar 

Cornmeal 

Soda  crackers 
Butter 


Total - 


No.  27. 

Shad 

Eggs 

Oatmeal 

Rice 

Beans 

Bread 

Potatoes  

Soda  crackers 

Sugar  .- 

Butter 


Total. 


No.  28. 

Beef,  round - 

Shad 

Peas 

Potatoes 

Cauliflower -. 

Rice 

Oyster  crackers . . 

Sugar 

Butter 


Total. 


S  lb. 


lb. 


1    oz. 


Costs. 


(J  cts. 

1   " 

3     " 

i  " 


li 


20|  cts. 


4  cts. 

4  " 

I  " 

U  " 

14  " 

3  " 

1  " 

9i  " 

ii  " 

2  " 


21|  cts. 


4Jcts. 
4     " 


Food  Materials. 


29|  Cts.  I 


No.  29. 

Mutton,  leg 

Oysters 

Peas -- 

Potatoes  

Oatmeal 

Rice 

Bread 

Ovster  crackers  . 
Butter 


Total 

No.' 30. 

Turkey 

Fresh  pork 

Hominy 

Potatoes  

Beans 

Rye  bread 

Milk 


Total. 


No.  31. 


Beef,  sirloin 

Potatoes  

Bread.- 

Butter  -.  - 

Sugar 

Beans 

Skimmed  milk. 


No.  32. 

Salmon 

Beef,  sirloin 

Oysters 

Dried  beef 

Wheat  bread 

Oatmeal  

Rice 

Potatoes  

Sweet  potatoes. - 

Cabbage  

Turnips 

Butter 

Milk 

Sugar 


Total. 


ilb. 
1   " 

2 

i :: 
t " 

lioz. 


i  lb. 
2    oz. 

4  lb. 
1     " 

I" 
1  " 


Costs. 


4    cts. 
10 

1 

1 

24 

3 

3 

3 

28f  cts. 

18    cts. 

If    " 

2  " 
1      " 

H  " 

3  " 


lb. 


Oysters  .  J 


Total - 


ilb. 


oz. 
lb. 
oz. 


30|cts. 


5    cts. 

3 

6 

9 
% 

2 
20 

43  cts. 

10  cts. 
5 

10  " 
1  " 
3      " 


9^     .. 

3i    " 

li  " 

45  cts. 
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[Since  the  delivery  of  the  above  address,  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  the 
President  of  the  convention,  has  asked  me  in  what  form  the  statistics  of 
dietaries  of  the  people  would  be  most  valuable  as  data  for  determining  the 
actual  amounts  of  nutritive  material  consumed.  The  following  brief  state- 
ment suggests  some  points  in  answer  to  this  question. 

If  the  pecuniary  cost  of  the  dietary  is  the  only,  or  the  principal  matter 
to  be  considered,  the  statement  of  the  total  amounts  of  meats,  vegetables, 
and  other  food  materials  purchased,  may  suffice.  If,  however,  it  be  desired 
to  determine  the  actual  nutritive  value  of  the  dietary,  and  with  this  to 
answer  questions  whether  the  amounts  of  the  several  classes  of  nutrients, 
protein,  fats,  and  carbohydrates,  are  insufficient,  excessive,  or  properly 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  consumer,  the  statements  should  be  of  such 
sort  as  to  permit  a  reasonably  accurate  estimate  of  the  actual  amounts  of 
nutrients  in  food.  It  is  likewise  important  to  know  whether  all  the  food  is 
actually  eaten,  or  whether  a  part  of  it  is  wasted. 

It  is  accordingly  essential  that  the  amounts  of  each  of  the  food  materials 
should  be  stated  in  pounds.  The  legal  bushel  for  certain  articles  may 
have  one  weight  in  one  State,  and  a  different  weight  in  another  State. 
When  a  chemist  is  told  that  the  dietary  includes  so  many  bunches  of 
onions,  or  cans  of  corn,  though  he  may  know  the  average  composition  of 
corn  and  onions  as  they  ordinarily  grow,  he  is  at  a  loss  to  tell  how  much 
of  the  nutritive  materials  the  dietary  contained,  because  of  this  lack 
of  definiteness  in  the  statement  of  the  amounts  of  materials.  If  the  state- 
ment is  made  that  a  family  consumed  so  many  pounds  of  ))eef  in  a  year, 
he  is  again  unable  to  estimate  the  amounts  of  nutrients  it  contained, 
because  there  are  such  wide  differences  in  the  composition  of  beef  of 
various  kinds,  and  especially  in  the  portions  or  "  cuts,"  as  the  butchers 
call  them,  from  the  different  parts  of  the  same  animal.  A  glance  at  the 
tables  of  composition  of  food  materials,  given  in  the  address  above,  will 
illustrate  this  point.  I  have  been  much  perplexed  in  some  attempts 
toward  calculating  the  nutritive  materials  in  dietaries,  from  the  fact  that 
the  amounts  and  kinds  of  materials  are  not  stated  with  such  definiteness 
as  to  permit  an  at  all  satisfactory  estimate  of  their  composition.  In  brief, 
if  it  is  desired  to  ascertain  the  actual  dietetic  value  of  the  food,  or  its  fitness 
for  the  needs  of  the  consumer,  or  if  we  seek  an  answer  to  the  question 
as  to  whether  it  contains  nutrients  in  proper  amounts  and  proportions,  and 
how  it  might  be  altered  so  as  to  make  it  better  for  his  nourishment  or  for 
his  purse,  the  weight  of  each  food  material,  and  as  complete  a  description 
as  possible  of  each  article,  should  be  given.  That  an  accurate  estimate 
of  any  given  dietary  is  possible,  even  with  data  in  the  form  suggested,  is. 
of  course,  not  to  be  assumed.  The  only  way  to  determine  the  exact  amount 
of  nutrients,  is  to  analyze  the  food  actually  consumed.  But,  if  the  statisti- 
cian's figures  and  descriptions  are  reasonably  accurate  and  detailed,  an  at 
least  approximate  calculation  of  the  composition  is  possible.] 
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Address  delivered  at  the  Fourth  Anniial  Session  of  the  National  Convention  of  Chiefs  and 
Commissioners  of  the  various  Bureaus  of  Statistics  of  Labor  in  the  United  States,  held  at  Trenton, 
Neiv  Jersey,  June  1,  2,  and  3,  18S6. 

THE  TENEMENT  HOUSE  PROBLEM. 

[Paper  by  Charles  F.  Wingate.] 

The  problem  of  housing  the  poor  is  everywhere  forcing  itself  upon  public 
attention.  In  London  and  in  New  York,  in  Paris  and  in  Chicago,  in  Ber- 
lin and  in  San  Francisco,  statesmen  and  sanitarians,  religious  teachers  and 
political  economists  are  deeply  concerned  to  decide  how  and  where  the 
masses  are  to  live.  It  is  a  problem  peculiar  to  modern  civilization.  The 
cities  of  the  past  were  less  crowded  than  those  of  our  time  and  were  spread 
over  a  larger  area.  Their  ruins  show  no  poor  quarter.  If  the  houses  were 
small  they  were  low  and  had  few  occupants.  The  people  led  an  outdoor 
life.  There  was  little  if  any  squalor;  every  rich  man  supported  a  legion  of 
dependents,  and  the  idle  population  was  fed  by  the  State.  The  necessities 
of  living  were  not  great,  and  those  who  were  not  soldiers  or  slaves  could 
easily  earn  a  subsistence.  The  few  industries  were  carried  on  in  houses, 
and  there  were  no  manufactories  or  lofty  tenements. 

The  feudal  town  sprang  up  near  to  a  castle  or  to  a  monastery.  The 
modern  city  has  grown  up  next  to  a  factory  or  warehouse.  Our  domestic 
habits  have  been  revolutionized  by  the  growth  of  industries.  Constanti- 
nople, Venice.  Amsterdam,  London,  Dublin,  and  Marseilles  were  all  marts 
of  trade.  But  the  great  cities  of  the  nineteenth  century  are  manufacturing 
centers.  In  these  days  the  mechanic  must  live  near  his  work.  The  mer- 
chant or  manufacturer  can  no  longer  lodge  his  employes  under  his  own 
roof,  while  the  latter  cannot  afford  to  ride  any  distance  to  homes  in  the 
suburbs.  Competition  brings  high  rents  and  overcrowding.  Lofty  build- 
ings darken  the  narrow  and  crooked  streets,  which  our  ancestors'  lack  of 
foresight  provided.  The  atmosphere  is  polluted  by  smoke;  the  soil  fouled 
by  sewage.  The  thousands  of  horses  needed  for  traffic  and  pleasure  and 
the  innumerable  street  lamps  are  sources  of  special  contamination.  Next 
comes  the  jerry-contractor  with  his  flimsy  "  speculation"  houses,  and  the 
sordid  landlord  willing  to  cram  any  number  of  tenants  under  one  roof 
in  defiance  of  decency  and  cleanliness.  P^inally,  as  a  last  element  in  the 
evolution  of  the  modern  city,  we  have  political  misrule  and  corruption, 
resulting  in  high  taxes,  deficient  water  supply,  ill  paved  streets,  poor  sew- 
ers and  docks,  unregulated  drinking  saloons,  too  few  parks,  and  inadequate 
sanitary  and  police  administration.  Through  these  influences  we  have  the 
east  end  of  London  and  the  tenement  quarters  of  New  York  and  other 
American  cities. 

CONCENTRATION    OF    POPULATION   IN   CITIES. 

The  present  century  has  been  marked  by  a  steady  movement  of  popula- 
tion away  from  the  country.  In  1790  only  one  thirtieth  of  the  population 
of  the  United  States  resided  in  cities. 

Within  the  half  century  between  1830  and  1880  the  proportion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States  who  live  in  cities,  rose  from  less  than 
7  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  to  22  per  cent,  and  the  State  censuses  of 
the  present  year  show  that  the  tide  sets  so  strongly  in  the  same  direction 
that  by  1890  about  a  quarter  of  the  people  will  be  found  in  less  than  four 
hundred  cities  of  the  country. 
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In  New  York  State  fully  one  half  of  the  population  are  thus  centered. 
The  mass  of  these  people  are  unskilled  workers.  Of  the  foreign  emigrants 
to  this  country  only  twenty-eight  per  cent  have  any  occupation.  The  thrifty 
and  industrious  ones  seek  the  rural  sections,  while  the  poor,  incapable,  and 
improvident  prefer  city  life,  with  its  chance  jobs  and  abundant  almsgiving. 
Charitable  societies  tempt  the  idle  and  improvident  to  seek  the  city.  The 
clannish  instincts  of  the  poor  and  the  pleasures  of  city  life  also  draw  them 
from  the  country.  This  class  of  people  are  forced  to  be  content  with  the 
cheapest  and  poorest  accommodation,  while  they  are  too  ignorant  and 
degraded  to  appreciate  better  quarters.  The  lack  of  rapid  transit  has  hin- 
dered the  building  up  of  sviburbs,  which  has  been  further  retarded  by 
malaria,  the  curse  of  rural  communities.  In  the  healthy  environs,  profes- 
sional and  business  men  are  preferred  to  mechanics  as  residents.  Rents 
and  land  are  high,  and  the  cost  of  communication  with  the  delays  of  fog 
and  ice  repel  laboring  men  of  small  means  who  must  get  to  their  work 
promptly  in  all  seasons.  Until  recently  tenement  houses  have  been  con- 
structed with  reckless  disregard  of  sanitary  needs.  Property  interests  have 
had  most  weight  with  Legislatures  and  the  Courts.  Tenement  house  own- 
ers, with  their  powerful  allies,  the  liquor  dealers,  have  been  able  to  resist 
reform,  while  it  has  been  nobody's  business  to  champion  the  helpless  ten- 
ants. 

TENEMENTS  IN  FACTORY  TOWNS. 

The  mass  of  the  working  classes  in  the  United  States  are  housed  either 
in  small  or  large  tenements.  Individual  homes  in  separate  dwellings  are 
the  exception  outside  of  Philadelphia  and  small  factory  towns.  It  is  rare 
for  a  mechanic  to  own  his  dwelling  in  the  larger  towns  and  cities.  Leased 
houses  are  the  rule,  and  their  occupants  lack  the  interest  to  keep  them 
neat  and  healthful  which  is  inspired  by  private  ownership.  In  many  of 
the  smaller  factory  towns,  especially  in  New  England,  employes  have  been 
able  to  buy  a  homestead,  but  generally  speaking,  workingmen  are  not 
saving,  and  their  earnings  are  too  small  to  permit  them  to  purchase  a 
house,  unless  with  the  aid  of  building  associations.  Such  associations 
have  succeeded  in  many  localities,  and  where  workmen  are  thrifty  and 
intelligent  enough  to  appreciate  their  value,  they  have  been  successful. 

The  sanitary  faults  common  to  tenements  in  factory  towns  are  lack  of 
abundant  water  supply  and  drainage — dependence  on  wells  and  cess- 
pools— carelessness  in  storing  and  remo\'ing  garbage,  and  general  sliiftless- 
ness.  Cellars  in  such  houses  are  damp  and  ill  ventilated.  Windows  of 
sleeping  and  li^^ng  rooms  are  seldom  opened  in  cold  weather,  and  the 
value  of  fresh  air,  Vjathing,  and  cleanliness  is  but  little  appreciated. 

As  a  result  of  an  investigation  into  the  manner  of  living  of  about  four 
hundred  families  of  workingmen  in  Massachusetts,  the  following  conclu- 
sions were  arrived  at: 

First — That  among  the  families  visited,  those  containing  the  greatest 
number  of  child  workers  occupy  the  most  crowded  rooms  and  the  inferior 
class  of  tenements. 

Second — That  about  three  quarters  of  the  workingmen's  homes  which 
we  visited  are  in  good  condition,  as  regards  locality  and  needful  sanitary 
provisions,  but: 

Third — That  nearly  one  half  of  the  unskilled  laborers  live  in  the  inferior 
tenements. 

(Report  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  1875.  See  also  report 
on  factory  system,  1884.) 
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NEW   YORK   TENEMENTS. 

The  tenement  system  has  developed  most  rapidly  in  New  York  City. 
The  first  tenements  were  converted  private  dwellings,  but  about  1,840  spe- 
cial buildings  were  put  up  to  accommodate  from  lo  to  20  families.  These 
were  styled  "double-deckers,"  from  having  a  central  hall  and  four  families 
on  each  floor.  Gradvialh'  rear  buildings  were  erected  with  a  small  inter- 
vening court  for  eight  or  ten  additional  families.  Thus  on  an  ordinary 
city  lot.  25x100,  from  50  to  75  persons  will  he  packed.  Each  family  had  a 
living  room  with  windows  opening  on  the  street  or  yard,  and  one  or  two 
dimly  lighted  interior  bed-rooms.  The  halls  and  lower  rooms  are  alwa\^s 
dark,  the  cellars  foul  and  damp,  and  the  privies  offensive.  The  average 
■'double-decker"  costs  $12,000,  exclusive  of  the  land,  and  it  pays  a  high 
return.  Where  landlords  are  sordid  and  neglectful,  or  where  tenants  are 
filthy  and  careless,  they  rapidly  decay.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  bulk 
of  the  prevalent  sickness,  mortality,  poverty,  and  crime  is  found,  in  such 
buildings. 

By  a  census  under  the  supervision  of  the  Mayor  and  Fire  Department  in 
1883,  it  appears  that  New  York  contains  102,624  buildings,  of  which  78,368 
are  used  as  dwellings,  and  the  remainder  for  business  exclusively.  Of 
these,  185  only  are  considered  absolutely  fire-proof;  65  being  dwellings  and 
120  business  structures;  3,742  dwellings  and  3,278  business  buildings  are 
more  than  four  stories  in  height,  and  not  a  few  in  both  classes  reach  ten 
stories. 

Of  the  total  number  of  buildings  used  as  dwellings,  but  49,565  are  occu- 
pied exclusively  for  this  purpose,  the  remainder,  28,803,  being  partly  given 
up  to  business.  The  total  number  of  dwellings  occupied  l^y  but  one  family 
each  is  only  32,096,  very  much  less  than  one  half  of  the  entire  number. 

In  10.314  houses  there  are  at  least  two  families;  in  16,992  one  family 
occupies  each  floor,  and  in  18,966  houses  there  are  more  than  one  family 
on  each  floor.  The  average  number  of  occupants  to  each  dwelling  is  from 
17  to  20.  There  are  15,798  rear  buildings — nearly  one  sixth  of  the  entire 
number — of  which  5.199  are  used  for  dwellings. 

The  report  of  the  New  York  Tenement  House  Commissioner  presents  the 
following  percentages  regarding  the  quahty  of  the  buildings,  the  plumbing, 
and  the  tenements  themselves: 


Bnildings. 


Plnmbing. 


Good.- I  34.17   !  2.08   I  36.87 

Fair  |  46.78  58.83   i  54.36 

Bad..-- --  17.73  39.37  9.fV> 


In  May,  1885,  the  results  of  one  week's  house-to-house  inspection  by  the 
sanitary  inspectors  were  reported  b}'  Dr.  Day,  as  follows:  Of  322  tenement 
houses  inspected,  151  were  in  bad  condition,  113  in  fair  condition,  and  only 
58  in  good  condition.  The  percentage  of  deaths  in  tenements  increased 
from  51.11,  in  1870,  to  55.50  in  1884.  The  percentage  would  be  greater 
were  it  not  that  the  sick  occupants  of  tenements  go  to  charity  hospitals,  to 
which  their  deaths  are  credited.  In  the  district  known  as  the  "  Bend,"  on 
Mulberry  Street,  the  mortality  of  children  under  five  years  is  over  65  per 
cent. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  deaths  in  New  York,  the  total  deaths  in 
tenements,  and  the  percentages: 


Yea  It. 

Total  Deaths. 

In  Tenements. 

Percentage. 

1880 

38,866 
38,609 
37,951 
33,982 
35,044 

17,667 
21,171 
20,690 
18,359 
19,801 

45  45 

1881 

54  83 

1882 

54  51 

1883  -- 

54  20 

1884 : 

56.50 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  50  per  cent  of  the  tenements  were  built 
before  1881;  in  the  middle  part,  66  to  80  per  cent,  and  in  the  lower  wards, 
98  per  cent.  The  sanitary  condition  of  the  older  houses  has  greatly 
improved  in  the  past  five  years. 


TENEMENTS    IN   OTHER   CITIES. 

The  tenement  system  is  steadily  spreading  in  most  cities  and  towns 
north  of  Mason's  and  Dixon's  line  throughout  the  Union.  The  increasing 
value  of  land,  and  the  development  of  the  factory  system  have  been  the 
chief  agents  in  its  development.  In  Boston,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis, 
Pittsburg,  and  even  in  smaller  cities  and  towns,  the  double-decker  is 
becoming  the  chief  habitation  of  the  masses.  If  it  is  true  that  "  as  the 
houses  are,  so  are  the  people,"  grave  fears  must  be  entertained  of  the 
results  of  this  method  of  housing  the  poor. 

Boston,  with  a  population  of  nearly  400,000,  has  some  20,000  people  who 
occupy  a  grade  of  tenement  houses,  and  of  these  nearly  one  half  inhabit 
buildings  which  are  classed  as  unsanitary.  As  the  health  department  has 
no  control  over  the  erection  of  new  buildings,  the  tenements  recently 
erected  show  no  improvement  over  their  predecessors.  When  a  building 
is  complete  it  comes  under  their  control,  but  only  partial  improvements 
can  then  be  made  and  at  very  great  expense. 

Dr.  E.  M.  Snow,  health  officer  at  Providence,  reports  a  steady  increase 
in  the  crowding  of  population  there,  the  average  number  of  persons  to  each 
dwelling  ranging  from  6.72  to  8.85.  In  Rochester  the  Board  of  Health  not 
long  since  condemned  a  two-story  tenement  which  contained  70  persons, 
and  was  entirely  shut  out  from  light  and  air  by  surrounding  buildings. 
Numerous  cases  of  rheumatism,  malaria,  and  sore  throat  were  cited  in 
proof  of  its  unhealthfulness.  In  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  the  health  officer,  Dr. 
E.  W.  Germar,  says:  "Overcrowded  buildings  are  breeding  places  for 
disease.  Five  cases  of  smallpox  occurred  in  one  house,  and  as  the  land- 
lord refused  to  procure  city  water,  the  occupants  had  to  get  a  supply  from 
their  neighbors,  and  thus  exposed  the  latter  to  infection."  These  state- 
ments show  to  what  an  extent  the  tenement  system  is  spreading,  even  in 
smaller  towns. 

niTCAGO   TENEMENTS. 

According  to  the  census  of  1880,  Chicago  contained  in  round  numbers 
503,000,  making  97,000  families,  averaging  5.19  persons  to  a  family,  and 
•occupying  61,000  dwellings,  averaging  H.'2Ji  pernouH  to  a  dwelling.  4,894 
tenements  having  42,904  rooms,  contained  48,348  occupants,  including 
15,577  children  under  1 5,  or  an  average  of  12  persons  to  a  house.  There  are 
not  nrer  18,000  families  living  in  their  own  houses,  about  50,000  Anglo- 
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Americans  live  in  cleanly  places  in  the  ^dcinity  of  their  places  of  employ- 
liient,  50,000  Germans  live  for  the  most  part  in  small  separate  houses. 
40,000  Scandina\dans  are  somewhat  crowded,  and  100,000  Irish  are  for  the 
most  part  accommodated  with  a  house  to  each  family;  15,000  Poles,  20,000 
Bohemians,  and  4,500  Italians  huddle  together,  the  Italians  being,  as  usual, 
the  filthiest  and  most  utterly  regardless  of  health  and  decency.  This 
crowding  is  mainly  a  matter  of  choice  and  keeping  up  of  old  habits.  Thou- 
sands of  frame  houses  of  all  sizes  have  Vjecome  untenantable  through  sag- 
ging of  sills,  doors,  window  frames,  and  other  parts,  also  the  rotting  of 
wooden  floor  timbers  placed  too  near  the  ground,  fouling  of  wooden  drains, 
and  from  other  causes. 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  low  priced  quarters,  the  miserable  rookeries  are 
crowded,  in  many  instances  to  double  their  lawful  capacity.  The  appall- 
ing accounts  of  destitution  in  New  York  and  London  are  paralleled  in  Chi- 
cago. 

In  1883  there  were  1,142  so  called  flats  erected,  which  rented  at  from  -$15 
to  $125  per  month,  and  entirely  beyond  the  means  of  mechanics,  clerks,  or 
the  middle  classes  of  merchants'  employes.  Through  the  unflagging  zeal 
and  efiicient  workings  of  the  health  department,  the  new  buildings  lately 
erected  in  Chicago  show  but  few  defects,  whereas,  after  3,400  examinations 
of  old  houses,  2,800  notices  for  the  correction  of  nuisances  were  served. 

As  Wendell  Phillips  remarks,  "There  seems  to  be  something  destructive 
to  ci^alization  in  our  great  cities.  But  for  the  steady  tide  of  fresh  life  and 
virtue  from  the  country,  all  the  great  cities  would  decline  in  power  and 
population.  A  social  and  physical  canker  eats  out  the  heart  of  men  and 
women  when  massed  together." 

The  crying  e^dls  of  tenement  house  life  or  squalor,  discomfort,  intemper- 
ance, herding  like  cattle,  filth,  chronic  disease,  sweeping  epidemics  and 
decimation  by  death,  the  little  children  being  the  chief  \'ictims,  family  dis- 
ruption, growth  of  immorality  and  vicious  habits,  and  the  creation  of  and 
fostering  of  crime. 

Cigar  making  and  tailoring,  which  are  largely  carried  on  in  tenements, 
are  specially  destructive  to  health.  Consumption  is  almost  unknown 
among  the  Hebrews  in  London,  but  it  decimates  their  unfortunate  fellow 
believers  in  the  Hebrew  quarters  of  New  York  and  Chicago.  Finally  the 
results  of  unsanitary  conditions  are  cumulative,  houses  built  on  speculation 
decay  rapidly,  and  the  second  generation  of  tenants  show  the  concentrated 
influence  of  bad  air,  dampness,  lack  of  sunlight,  and  overcrowding.  Intem- 
perance is  fostered  by  example  and  by  the  depression  caused  by  breathing 
a  foul  atmosphere.  "  ISlen  keep  their  spirits  up  by  pouring  spirits  down. 
Family  ties  are  loosened.  Parents  abandon  their  children,  who  seek  the 
street  for  companionship,  and  find  there  the  best  training  for  \dce.  Through 
the  noble  efforts  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  thousands  of  street  Arabs 
have  been  transferred  to  homes  in  the  great  West,  and  the  arrests  for  juve- 
nile crime  have  been  thus  kept  down,  yet  the  gangs  of  toughs  found  through- 
out the  tenement  region  are  a  terror  to  peaceable  people,  and  def}'  the  police. 

These  e%dls  have  become  chronic.  They  are  accepted  as  a  matter  of 
course  by  most  persons.  The  terrible  consequences  which  must  follow  their 
existence  are  ignored  or  forgotten.  Yet  their  continuance  is  a  blot  upon 
civilization,  a  criticism  upon  Christianity. 

EFFORTS  TOWARD   REFORM    IN   AMERICA. 

The  tenement  system  has  reached  its  highest  development  in  the  metrop- 
olis.    It  has  been  "studied  more  carefullv  there,  and  its  features  and  effects 
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are  better  known.  The  example  of  the  metropolis  in  effecting  reforms  has 
usually  been  followed  by  other  communities,  despite  local  jealousies  and 
antagonisms.  It  is  therefore  appropriate  to  give  special  prominence  to  the 
measures  that  have  been  taken  in  New  York  by  the  health  authorities  and 
private  citizens  to  deal  with  the  problem. 

Three  methods  of  reforTu  have  been  applied  in  improving  tenement 
houses:  first  building  model  houses,  like  the  Peabody  and  Waterlow  dwell- 
ings; second,  renovating  the  existing  defective  houses  on  the  plan  followed 
by  Miss  Octavia  Hill:  and  third,  regulating  the  construction  of  new  houses 
by  the  enforcement  of  health  laws.  This  last  plan  has  been  productive 
of  the  best  results. 

Under  its  English  charter.  New  York  possessed  almost  no  sanitary 
powers,  and  prior  to  the  revolution  there  seems  to  have  been  no  sanitary 
legislation  worth  mentioning  in  the  whole  State.  Even  down  to  15^04  all 
legislation  affecting  the  public  health,  which  related  mostly  to  quarantine 
and  the  removal  of  nuisances,  was  limited  in  its  application  to  the  cities  of 
New  York,  Hudson,  and  Albany,  the  only  ones  of  note  at  that  time  in  the 
State. 

In  1820  an  elaborate  Act  of  forty-five  sections  provided  for  a  Board  of 
Health  for  the  three  cities  just  named  and  the  na\agable  waters  connect- 
ing them.  It  included  a  provision  for  health  wardens  to  inspect  dwellings 
and  other  buildings.  After  the  cholera  epidemic  of  1832,  local  health 
boards  were  formed  throughout  the  State.  About  1850,  the  Common  Coun- 
cil of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  were  each  constituted  Boards  of  Health, 
with  the  result  of  so  mixing  up  politics  with  health  administration,  that 
in  1866  a  change  was  made  and  the  present  Board  of  Health  was  created. 
The  powers  of  the  present  Board  of  Health  as  regards  buildings  in  New 
York,  are  thus  set  forth  in  the  Sanitary  Code. 

The  first  provision.  Section  17,  is  sufficiently  comprehensive:  '"No  per- 
son shall  hereafter  erect,  or  cause  to  be  erected,  or  converted  to  a  new  pur- 
pose by  alteration,  any  building  or  structure  which,  or  any  part  of  which, 
shall  be  inadequate  or  defective  in  respect  to  strength,  rentilation,  light,  seiu- 
erage,  or  of  any  other  usual,  proper,  or  necessary  prorision  or  precaution;  nor 
shall  the  builder,  lessee,  tenant,  or  occupant  of  any  such,  or  of  any  other 
building  or  structure  (within  the  right  or  ability  of  either  to  remedy  or 
prevent  the  same),  cause  or  allow  any  matter  or  thing  to  be  done  in  or  about 
any  such  building  or  structure,  dangerous  or  prejudicial  to  life  or  health." 

Sections  18  and  19  repeat  much  of  the  above  and  add  that  cellars  or  any 
apartment  not  at  least  two  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sidewalk,  are  not  to 
be  used  for  sleeping  purposes  or  as  a  place  of  residence,  nor  any  apartment 
where  the  floor  is  damp  or  which  is  impregnated  with  unwholesome  odors. 
Overcrowding  is  forbidden.  "Adequate  prines  or  water-closets"  must  be 
provided  and  kept  in  a  cleanly  condition.  Rooms  shall  be  "  adequately 
lighted  and  ventilated." 

Later  provisions  (Sections  190-3),  adopted  1877,  require  that  in  hotels, 
lodging  and  tenement  houses,  proper  traps  shall  be  provided  under  all 
plumbing  fixtures,  and  insists  on  the  ventilation  of  privy  vaults  and  the 
extension  of  soil  pipes  through  and  above  the  roof  of  every  dwelling. 

Section  201,  adopted  1879,  requires  a  permit  from  lodging  houses.  In 
short,  the  powers  of  the  health  authorities,  so  far  as  the  law  is  concerned, 
are  absolute,  and  justify  the  saying  that  the  Shah  of  Persia  intended  to 
establish  a  similar  Board  in  his  dominions  in  order  to  increase  his  powers 
over  his  subjects.  ''Its  control  over  nuisances,"  says  Dr.  Stephen  Smith, 
"extends  fron;  the  suppression  of  a  crowing  cock,  which  disturbs  the  slum- 
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bers  of  the  sick,  to  tlie  removal  of  the  gigantic  corporation  of  butchers, 
numbering  two  hundred  and  fifty  establishments." 

But  many  of  the  provisions  of  the  Code  are  vague  and  too  general.  The 
language  is  not  specific  and  leaves  it  to  be  disputed  as  to  what  is  "adequate 
ventilation  and  light."  and  as  to  what  are  unwholesome  odors  and  exhala- 
tions. 

If  strictly  enforced  to  the  letter,  the  sanitary  Code  would  revolutionize 
the  metropolis,  but  it  would  be  impracticable  to  do  this  and  also  impolitic. 

The  tenement  house  Act.  of  1867.  was  the  first  law  passed  directly  relat- 
ing to  sanitary  building  in  New  York  City.     Its  "main  provisions  were: 

1.  The  requiring  in  ever}^  interior  sleeping  room  of  two  ventilating  or 
transom  windows,  each  ha^^ng  an  area  of  three  square  feet,  and  commu- 
nicating either  with  a  hall  or  with  a  room  opening  on  the  external  air. 

2.  A  suitable  ventilator  on  the  roof  over  the  hall  stairway. 

3.  Fire  escapes  to  be  provided. 

-4.  A  water-closet  or  privy  for  every  twenty  occupants,  and  connected 
with  the  street  sewer  when  such  exists. 

5.  Cellars  not  to  be  used  as  dwellings  without  a  special  permit. 

6.  Garbage  to  be  removed,  and  tenements  kept  clean  and  whitewashed 
twice  a  year. 

7.  Owners'  and  agents'  names  to  be  posted  on  the  front  of  the  building. 
T}ns  has  been  a  dead  letter. 

These  provisions  enabled  the  health  authorities  to  eff"ect  many  reforms, 
liut  they  were  lacking  in  several  particulars  afterward  supplied  in  subse- 
<]uent  amendments. 

In  the  autumn  of  1876,  general  attention  was  drawn  to  the  evils  of  the 
New  York  tenement  house  system  bv  several  circumstances.  Special 
investigations  had  been  made  by  two  leading  charitable  associations  in  the 
city  into  the  condition  of  this  class  of  buildings,  and  imix)rtant  facts  rela- 
tive to  their  defects  made  public  in  reports  and  through  the  press.  In 
December  of  the  same  year,  the  sanitary  engineer  off'ered  $500  in  premiums 
for  the  best  designs  for  a  model  tenement  house  on  an  ordinary-  city  lot.  25 
xlOO.  In  response  to  this  competition  two  hundred  and  six  designs  were 
sent  in  by  architects  from  all  over  the  country  and  were  exhibited  at  Clin- 
ton Hall"  While  the  plans  selected  for  approval  came  nearest  of  fulfilling 
the  terms  of  the  competition,  the  committee  emphatically  declared  that 
in  their  view  it  w^as  impossible  to  secure  the  requirements  of  physical  and 
moral  health  within  the  narrow  and  arbitrary  limits  of  the  ordinary  city 
lot.  Thev,  therefore,  recommended  further  agitation  to  secure  needed 
legislation  regulating  the  number  of  occupants,  the  amount  of  open  space, 
the  pro^asions  for  light,  ventilation,  and  cleanliness  on  sound  sanitar}- 
principles. 

Simultaneously  with  this  announcement  a  mass  meeting  was  held  at  the 
Cooper  Institute,  at  which  a  committee  of  nine  was  nominated  to  suggest 
measures  for  reforming  tenements. 

Messrs.  D.  Willis  James.  W.  Bavard  Cutting.  W.  W.  Astor.  Cornelius 
Vanderbilt.  R.  T.  Auchmuty,  James  Gallatin.  Henry  E.  Pellew.  F.  D.  Tap- 
pen,  and  C.  P.  Daly,  who  composed  this  committee,  immediately  proceeded 
to  take  steps  tow^ard  the  formation  of  a  joint  stock  corporation  for  the 
erection  of  a  block  of  model  houses  for  workingmen:  and  also  drafted  a  bill, 
with  the  aid  of  Judge  Charles  P.  Daly  and  of  Professor  Chandler,  amend- 
ing the  existing  tenement  house  Act,  which  passed  the  Legislature  in  May. 
A  verj'  desirable  clause  imposing  a  license  on  all  tenement  houses  was 
unfortunately  stricken  out  and  a  clause  inserted  instead  appropriating 
'$10,000  to  aid  in  enforcing  the  law. 
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The  tenement  house  Act  of  1867  did  not  prevent  a  building  covering  the 
whole  lot.  This  was  remedied  by  requiring  a  clear  open  space  of  not  less 
than  ten  feet  between  the  building  and  the  rear  line  of  the  lot,  and  by 
authorizing  the  Board  of  Health  to  restrict  the  proportion  of  lot  to  be  cov- 
ered to  65  per  centum  whenever  they  deem  it  advisable,  except  in  the  case 
of  corner  lots. 

The  amended  Act  requires  that  every  sleeping-room  "  shall  have  at  least 
one  window,  with  a  movable  sash,  having  an  opening  of  not  less  than 
twelve  square  feet,  admitting  light  and  air  directly  from  the  pviblic  street 
or  yard  of  the  said  house,  unless  sufficient  light  and  ventilation  shall  be 
otherwise  provided,  in  a  manner  and  on  a  plan  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Health."  The  Board  are  now  approving  plans  where  the  inside  rooms 
open  upon  shafts  of  the  following  dimensions:  For  houses  not  more  than 
three  stories  in  height,  twelve  square  feet;  not  more  than  four  stories,  six- 
teen square  feet;  not  more  than  five  stories,  twenty  square  feet. 

Nothing  was  said  about  overcrowding .  The  Board  are  now  authorized 
to  require  an  owner  to  reduce  the  number  of  occupants  of  any  tenement 
house  that  they  consider  to  be  overcrowded,  until  a  minimum  of  six  hun- 
dred cubic  feet  of  air  space  is  secured  to  each  tenant. 

The  amended  law  also  permits  the  Board  of  Health  to  require  the  pres- 
ence of  a  responsible  person,  either  the  owner  or  a  janitor  or  housekeeper, 
in  every  tenement  house  occupied  by  more  than  ten  families. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  Board  of  Health  had  been  very  much  assisted 
in  their  work  by  the  cooperation  of  the  sanitary  company  of  police.  In 
1876  they  were  deprived  of  their  services,  and  the  committee  found  that 
thereby  the  department  was  much  crippled  in  its  usefulness.  A  provision 
was  incorporated  into  the  new  law  which  has  secured  to  the  Board  the 
services  of  thirty  policemen. 

The  practical  results  of  the  tenement  reform  movement  and  of  the 
amended  law  are  seen  by  a  comparison  between  the  condition  of  this  class 
of  dwellings  now,  and  in  1880.  The  statistics  show  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  rear  buildings  and  of  bed-rooms  depending  on  secondary  light 
from  living  rooms  or  halls;  also  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  water- 
closets  and  school  sinks  and  in  the  abandonment  of  privy  vaults.  New 
tenements  and  flats  accommodating  over  thirty  thousand  families  have 
been  erected  under  proper  supervision  within  three  years,  and  these  per- 
sons have  been  provided  with  decent,  comfortable,  and  healthful  homes. 
The  law  has  also  served  to  educate  landlords,  builders,  and  architects,  so 
that  now  fully  one  third  of  the  tenement  plans  presented  to  the  Board  of 
Health  for  approval  are  accepted  without  requiring  a  change.  Not  a  tene- 
ment house  has  been  built  since  the  law  was  passed,  in  which  air  and 
light  are  wholly  lacking  in  any  room  occupied  as  a  living  or  sleeping  room. 
Tlie  law  requires  that  onh'  65  per  cent  of  any  lot  shall  be  covered  by  the 
building,  but  it  permits  the  remaining  space  for  light  and' air  to  be  divided 
into  small  courts  and  shafts,  many  of  them  mere  slits  or  well  holes,  which 
are  by  no  means  equivalent  to  one  large  opening,  especially  as  they  have 
no  provision  for  supplying  air  at  the  bottom,  and  thus  do  not  permit  a  free 
circulation.  It  is  idle  to  claim  that  a  hole  three  or  four  feet  wide  and  ten 
or  twelve  feet  long  and  sixty  feet  deep,  can  afford  nmch  benefit  to  the 
lower  rooms  opening  upon  it,  yet  such  narrow  orifices  are  the  sole  reliance 
for  light  and  air  in  many  apartment  houses  as  well  as  in  tenements.  I 
repeat,  the  tenements  recently  erected  show  a  vast  improvement  over  their 
predecessors.  But  if  these  buildings  are  allowed  to  go  to  ruin  for  want  of 
repair  and  proper  supervision,  or  if  their  tenants  sub-let  their  rooms  to 
boarders,  they  will  rapidly  deteriorate  and  in  time  become  no  better  than 
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their  neighbors.  The  conclusion  reached  by  the  Tenement  House  Com- 
mittee of  Award,  in  1879,  that  it  is  impossible  to  build  a  sanitary  tenement 
to  accommodate  four  families  on  a  floor  on  the  ordinary  city  lot,  25x100. 
is  undeniable.  As  there  is  no  prospect  of  an}-  change  being  made  in  the 
size  of  these  lots,  the  number  of  people  in  such  houses  must  be  limited  by 
law,  and  some  standard  established  similar  to  that  enforced  in  the  case  of 
lodging  houses,  by  which  only  a  certain  number  of  tenants  can  be  accom- 
modated under  one  roof. 

Considerable  opposition  was  at  first  met  with  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
amended  law,  but  in  the  end  this  has  turned  to  the  public  advantage. 
Foolish  resistance  to  lawful  authority  ultimately  strengthens  that  authority. 
Some  owners,  after  their  plans  were  approved  by  the  Health  Board,  have 
coolly  ignored  them  in  constructing  buildings,  but  when  served  with  injunc- 
tions they  have  been  glad  to  obey  the  law. 

In  the  winter  of  1878-79,  the  same  public  spirited  gentlemen,  who  had 
obtained  the  amendments  to  the  tenement  house  Act,  secured  the  adoption 
of  an  amendment  requiring  that  the  plans  of  the  plumbing  and  drainage 
of  all  new  buildings  must  be  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Health  for  appro- 
val, and  that  the  work  itself  shall  be  executed  in  conformity  to  their  rules 
and  subject  to  ofHcial  inspection.  It  was  also  required  that  all  plumbers 
should  be  registered  at  the  Board  of  Health  and  licensed. 

The  value  of  this  law  is  demonstrated  almost  daily,  and  the  fact  that  its 
provisions  are  being  adopted  by  other  cities  all  over  the  country  and  are 
recommended  for  adoption  abroad  is  the  best  proof  of  its  merits.  It  pre- 
scribes, first,  that  all  plumbing  in  new  buildings  must  be  executed  accord- 
ing to  certain  rules;  these  rules  have  been  drawn  up  in  consultation  ^-ith 
engineers,  plumbers,  and  sanitarians  of  the  highest  standing,  and  hence 
represent  the  best  thought  and  experience  of  our  time  in  this  Ime  of  work. 
They  insist  upon  the  use  of  good  material  and  workmanship,  hanng  work 
accessible  and  as  far  as  possible  open  to  \iew.  thorough  ventilation  and  per- 
fect trapping  of  fixtures,  disconnection  of  all  house  drains  from  the  sewer 
or  cesspool,  separation  of  the  water  and  food  supplv  from  any  source  of 
pollution,  abundant  flushing,  isolation  of  fixtures  from  li\'ing  rooms,  and, 
finally,  suitable  tests  when  the  work  is  done  to  ensure  that  the  plumbing 
is  safe.  As  a  result,  we  can  say  that  all  the  new  houses  plumbed  since  the 
law  went  into  operation  are  free  from  defects  common  to  the  mass  of  other 
dwellings,  and  which  have  so  injuriously  affected  the  health  of  their  occu- 
pants. 

What  is  now  needed  is  to  extend  the  application  of  this  law  so  as  to 
include  alterations  in  existing  buildings  as  well  as  new  ones,  niore  especially 

The  following  extract  from  the  report  of  the  Tenement  House  Commission,  February, 
1885,  states  what  yet  remains  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  investigation  and  reform  in  the 
metropolis : 

"The  work  thus  far  accomplished  by  the  Commission  is  only  preliminary  and  much 
still  remains  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  further  investigation.  It  is  desirable,  tirst,  that  the 
condition  of  the  two  hundred  or  more  lodging  houses  in  the  city  should  be  inquired  into 
and  regulations  suggested  for  their  management.  Second,  that  the  sewerage  of  the  tene- 
ment section  of  the  city  should  be  looked  into,  and  a  well  digested  plan  presented  for 
draining  damp  and  low  lying  places,  and  for  extending  the  sewer  outlets  to  the  end  of  the 
piers,  instead  of  discharging  into  the  slips.  Third,  the  effect  of  recent  legislation  regulat- 
ing the  construction  of  new  tenements  needs  to  be  studied  with  a  special  view  to  learn- 
ing if  the  amended  law  is  satisfactory  in  its  results,  and  whether  the  tenements  recently 
erected  are  of  such  a  character  as  to  be  beyond  the  resources  of  the  very  poor.  Lastly  it 
remains  to  be  determined,  whether  any  restrictions  should  be  placed  upon  the  extension 
of  the  present  tenement  system  wliicli  has  become  so  potent  a  source  of  evil  to  health 
and  morals." 

The  Commission  laid  a  foundation  by  its  labors,  but  it  seems  desirable  that  its  work 
should  be  continued  by  another  body  composed  of  men  with  more  special  knowledge  of 
the  subject  to  be  investigated,  and  less  trammeled  by  special  circumstances. 
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in  large  jobs  of  work  costing  over  $100.  The  registration  of  plumbers 
should  also  be  supplemented  by  a  formal  examination,  before  a  competent 
Board,  of  each  applicant  for  registration,  so  that  the  public  can  be  able  to 
distinguish  between  competent  and  incompetent  workmen.  At  present 
the  registration  is  a  mere  form,  and  all  applicants  stand  on  the  same  foot- 
ing. If.  however,  they  had  to  prove  their  qualifications  by  such  an  exam- 
ination as  suggested,  the  best  plumbers  would  receive  the  credit  they 
deserve,  and  the  ignoramuses  would  have  to  be  content  to  wait  longer  for 
a  certificate  or  receive  one  of  a  second  grade. 

On  March  12,  1883,  a  law  was  passed  by  the  State  Legislature  prohibit- 
ing the  making  of  cigars  in  tenement  houses  after  October  first.  The  chief 
objections  to  the  tenement  house  cigar  factories  are  that  they  are  a  sani- 
tary nuisance,  detrimental  to  education  and  an  illegitimate  interference  to 
a  legitimate  trade.  The  mortality  among  children  is  excessive,  as  it  must 
be  when  children  from  six  years  of  age  upward,  spend  most  of  their  time 
stripping  tobacco  and  bunch  making.  The  school  laws  cannot  be  enforced, 
and  the  parents  receive  such  low  wages  that  they  are  compelled  to  make 
their  children  work.  These  places  are  also  physically  demoralizing,  owing 
to  bad  ventilation,  long  hours  of  labor,  the  night  and  Sunday  work,  and 
eating  food  that  is  impregnated  with  tobacco.  There  are  from  18,000  to 
20,000  persons  engaged  in  cigar  making  in  the  shops  and  factories  in  New 
York,  and  there  are  about  2,000  manufacturers.  The  tenement  house 
manufacturers  number  28  and  they  employ  from  3,500  to  3,750  persons. 
The  hours  of  labor  in  the  factories  are  from  50  to  57  per  week.  In  the 
tenement  houses  they  vary  from  70  to  100  hours  per  week,  and  the  work- 
ers get  from  $1  50  to  $2  per  thousand  less  than  is  paid  in  the  factories. 
Owing  to  their  long  hours  they  can  make  cigars  faster  than  they  are  con- 
sumed, and  that  is  why  so  many  cigar  makers  are  out  of  work  in  this  city. 
Several  physicians  have  strongly  condemned  this  trade.  They  say  that  bron- 
chial catarrh,  pneumonia,  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  various  nervous 
diseases  are  engendered  in  houses  where  such  a  trade  is  carried  on.  This 
law  has  since  been  declared  unconstitutional,  and  has  proven  inoperative. 
It  \n\\  doubtless  be  reenacted  with  modifications.  Similar  prohibition 
may  be  necessary  in  time  with  the  manufacture  of  clothing  in  tenement 
houses,  excepting  under  special  restrictions,  owing  to  the  risks  of  conta- 
gious diseases  being  conveyed  by  the  clothing  to  the  public  at  large. 

MODEL   TENEMENTS    IN   NEW    YORK   AND    VICINITY. 

Improved  tenements  were  built  in  New  York  by  considerate  property 
owners  before  the  formation  of  the  present  Board  of  Health.  In  the  report 
of  the  citizens'  committee,  of  1865,  several  of  these  buildings  are  described 
and  commended.  Mr.  Sloane's  model  tenements,  in  Mulberry  Street,  were 
built  in  1879.  and  his  houses  in  Twenty-sixth  Street,  a  little  later.  The 
Lorillard  estate  has  erected  many  excellent  tenements,  and  recently,  Trinity 
Parish  has  been  spurred  on  by  the  criticisms  in  the  newspapers,  to  tear 
down  many  old  rookeries  and  to  erect  fine  buildings  in  their  stead.  The 
model  tenements  erected  in  this  city  and  Brooklyn  are  a  credit  to  the  saga- 
city and  philanthropy  of  their  projectors,  and  should  prove  an  example  to 
other  capitalists.  But  they  cannot  of  necessity  influence  the  status  of  the 
thickly  crowded  down  town  sections  where  reform  is  most  needed.  It  is 
in  crowded  centers,  like  Mulljcrry  and  Jersey  Streets,  that  better  tenements 
are  most  wanted.  Still  more  necessary  is  the  renovation  of  existing  tene- 
ments, sucli  as  has  been  accomplished  lr)y  Miss  Octavia  Hill,  in  London, 
and  by  Mrs.  Miles  and  Miss  Ellen  Collins,  in  New  York.    The  moral  effect 
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of  clearing  out  a  filthy  rookery,  putting  it  in  repair,  and  keeping  it  in  good 
condition  is  wonderful.  Here  is  a  field  of  practical  philanthropy  which  is 
open  to  all. 

A  majority  of  the  improved  tenements  in  New  York  are  designed  for  a 
better  class  of  occupants  than  the  average,  as  is  shown  by  the  rents  asked, 
ranging  from  $10  to  $13  per  month. 

The  very  poor  cannot,  therefore,  occupy  these  buildings,  and  their  chief 
benefit  has  been  in  withdrawing  the  better  paid  tenants  from  other  buildings 
and  in  the  example  they  have  set  to  capitalists.  If,  however,  the  vacancy 
created  in  the  middle  grade  of  tenements  is  immediately  filled  by  other 
tenants  of  the  mechanic  class,  no  benefit  is  conferred  upon  the  very  poor. 
The  efi^'ects  of  overcrowding  are  cumulative.  Ten  persons  may  safely 
occupy  a  house  which  would  be  unsanitary  with  twenty  persons,  and  when 
the  number  is  increased  to  forty,  fifty,  or  sixty,  the  building  becomes  a  fever 
nest.  It  is  true  that  numbers  of  people  may  be  maintained  in  health 
under  one  roof,  as  in  prison  and  other  institutions,  on  shipboard,  in  schools, 
and  in  hotels,  under  careful  supervision,  but  without  such  supervision  dis- 
ease will  surely  creep  in  and  epidemics  develop.  • 

IMPROVED    DAVELLINGS   ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  improved  dwellings  association  was  incorporated  July  19,  1879, 
with  a  capital  of  $250,000  in  shares  of  $100,  subsequently  increased  to 
$300,000.  The  original  Trustees  consisted  of  Messrs.  R.  T.  Auchmuty,  8. 
D.  Babcock,  W.  B.  Cutting,  B.  Dash,  D.  D.  James,  J.  T.  Metcalfe,  M.D.. 
H.  E.  Pellew,  J.  D.  Pinchot.  and  Cornelius  Vanderbilt;  Mr.  Cutting  being 
President,  Mr.  Pellew,  Vice-President  and  Secretary;  and  Mr.  Babcock. 
Treasurer.  Twenty-one  lots  were  purchased  between  Seventy-first  and 
Seventy-second  Streets  on  First  Avenue,  the  proximity  to  the  East  River 
and  the  elevated  roads  making  the  situation  particularly  desirable.  The 
designs  for  the  buildings  themselves  were  not  approved  until  every  plan 
available  in  this  country  and  England  had  been  carefully  examined,  and 
the  most  competent  architects  consulted.  The  whole  capital  invested  is 
$300,000;  less  five  lots  on  East  Seventy-first  Street,  valued  at  $20,OpO.  The 
buildings  are  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  square,  open  on  the  west  side,  with 
courtyards  on  two  levels  connected  by  stairways,  containing  218  family 
apartments,  12  stores,  a  range  of  separate  cellars,  laundries,  bath-rooms, 
and  a  reading-room.  The  courtyards  are  asphalted,  and  when  not  occupied 
for  drying  clothes,  make  excellent  playgrounds  for  the  children.  The 
three  lower  stories  are  supplied  with  water  from  the  Croton.  The  three 
above  depend  on  tanks  supplied  by  a  steam  pump.  The  laundries  are 
heated  by  steam,  and  lifts  for  raising  coal  and  heavy  articles  open  on  every 
landing.  The  stairways  are  fire-proof.  The  apartments  vary  in  size  from 
two  to  four,  or,  with  the  laundry,  to  five  rooms.  Each  of  the  635  rooms 
has  an  outside  window.  They  contain  not  far  from  1,200  persons.  The 
rents  range  from  $7  75  to  $14  75  per  month,  in  gross,  $30,500  per  annum. 
The  stores  bring  $5,000  additional.  Reserving  two  per  cent  as  a  deprecia- 
tion and  contingency  fund,  a  regular  dividend  of  five  per  cent  per  annum 
can  be  declared. 

The  following  description  of  the  White  Model  Tenements,  by  R.  R.  Bow- 
ker,  is  taken  from  "Harper's  Monthly  Magazine:" 

The  first  "  Home  Buildings,"  with  forty  dwellings  and  five  stores,  on 
Hicks  Street,  Brooklyn,  five  minutes'  walk  from  South  Ferry,  were  opened 
February,  1877,  and  were  immediately  filled.  A  second  adjoining  block, 
facing   on  Baltic  Street,  without  any  stores,   was  opened  October,  1877. 
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Three  "  Tower  Buildings,"  on  the  next  block,  very  much  finer  in  appear- 
ance than  their  neighbors,  were  opened  in  1878  and  1879,  the  five  aggre- 
gating 218  dwellings  (1  of  six,  25  of  five,  147  of  four,  45  of  three  rooms) 
and  15  stores,  housing  about  1.000  people.  Each  of  these  dwellings  has 
living-room  and  scullery  as  well  as  bed-rooms,  it  being  a  cardinal  principle, 
as  in  the  Waterlow  buildings,  that  each  family  shall  have  every  requisite 
within  its  own  private  domain.  Each  family  has  also  a  storage  bin  for 
coal,  etc..  in  the  basement.  The  floors  are  planned  alike  from  Ijottom  to 
top,  which  permits  a  considerable  saving  by  the  duplication  of  materials. 
The  buildings  are  of  plain  red  brick;  slate  stairways  wind  up  a  shaftway, 
inclosed  in  a  solid  wall,  opening  oiit  of  doors  upon  balconies,  whence  each 
tenant  has  a  separate  entrance,  and  the^'^  terminate  on  a  flat  graveled  roof 
for  clothes  drying  and  for  play.  In  the  "  Tower  Buildings"  these  shaftways 
constitute  the  tower,  b^^  which  means,  an  element  of  beauty  is  introduced 
which  the  "'  Home  Buildings"  lack. 

The  cost  of  the  first  "  Home  Building  "  is  given  at  about  $7,000  for  the 
four  lots  of  land,  and  .$30,000  for  the  building  itself.  The  average  price  of 
dwellings  throughout  the  buildings  is  $1  93  per  week  for  four,  and  $1  48  for 
three-room  dwellings,  the  lowest  prices  -$1  50  and  •$!  30,  these  last  being 
on  the  top  floor,  whence  ten  cents  is  added  each  floor  downward.  Each 
tenant  is  given  an  account  card  for  the  year,  with  the  rules,  and  space  for 
his  weekly  payments.  Off"  these  prices  there  is  a  discount  ojf  ten  cents  per 
week  to  those  who  pay  four  weeks  rent  at  a  time  in  advance,  which  one  fourth 
of  the  tenants  have  done  regularly,  and  there  is  a  second  rebate  of  ten  per 
cent  to  tenants  who,  by  remaining  the  full  year,  from  May  first  to  May 
first,  save  to  the  building  the  wear  and  tear  of  removals.  The  Vniildings 
have  nevertheless  earned  a  gross  revenue  of  13  per  cent,  of  which  in  round 
numbers  2  per  cent  goes  for  taxes,  2  per  cent  for  repairs,  1  per  cent  for 
expenses,  while  the  net  8  per  cent  has  been  used,  2  per  cent  for  improve- 
ment and  extension,  and  6  per  cent  for  dividends.  Here  is  a  prospectus 
for  wise  capitalists. 

Among  the  features  of  these  buildings  are  a  free  reading-room  and  lend-, 
ing  library,  and  free  baths;  the  home  sense  of  the  tenants  is  also  encour- 
aged by  permitting  each  to  choose  his  own  wall  paper,  within  certain  limits 
of  cost.  No  rooms  remain  unlet.  There  is  always  a  long  list  of  applicants 
in  advance  for  any  vacancy. 

The  remarkable  feature  of  ]Mr.  White's  miniature  city  is,  however,  the 
two  blocks  of  dwelling  houses  known  as  "Warren  Place."  On  a  plot  of 
ground  112  feet  frontage  on  Warren  and  Baltic  Streets,  and  running 
through  200  feet  from  street  to  street,  this  private  way,  with  a  tiny  green  its 
whole  length,  has  been  laid  out,  and  on  either  side  thirty-four  little  brick 
houses  of  two  and  three  stories  have  been  built.  A  cartway  for  ash-carts,  gro- 
cery wagons,  etc.,  runs  in  the  rear  of  each  set.  The  two-story  and  basement 
houses  are  11^  by  32  feet,  and  have  six  rooms  each.  They  cost  but  $1,100 
each,  exclusive  of  land,  and  they  rent  for  $18  per  month.  They  are  pretty, 
and  have  every  convenience.  By  this  experiment,  Mr.  White  has  shown 
that  even  on  city  lots  costing  $4,000  for  25  Vjy  100  feet,  such  dwellings  can 
be  profitably  rented  for  about  $250  a  year.  It  is  not  yet,  however,  the  pre- 
millennial  age,  and  capital  still  prefers  the  drifting  sands  of  Wall  Street  to 
this  building  on  a  rock. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  no  accurate  data  exists  regarding  the  healthfulness 
of  the  improved  tenements  recently  built.  We  may,  however,  infer  from  the 
low  death  rate  in  Mr.  White's  buildings  in  Brooklyn,  and  in  those  at  Seventy- 
first  Street  and  First  Avenue,  as  well  as  in  the  transformed  Gotham  Court, 
and  in  Miss  Collins'  and  Mr.  Sloanes'  tenements,  that  the  buildings  planned 
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under  the  amended  tenement  law  are  comparatively  healthful.  They  natur- 
ally attract  a  better  class  of  occupants,  and  their  newness  leads  the  latter  to 
take  good  care  of  them.  Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  building 
which  accommodates  sixteen  families  on  an  ordinary  city  lot,  25  by  100  feet, 
is  not  satisfactory,  either  from  a  moral  or  from  a  sanitary  standpoint,  and  the 
conclusion  of  the  committee  of  award  in  the  sanitary  engineer  competition 
for  a  model  tenement  must  be  accepted  as  final.  We  have  reached  the 
point  when  we  must  forbid  such  massing  of  population  on  a  limited  area 
as  is  now  permitted.  Twenty -two  thousand  tenements  have  been  erected 
in  forty  years,  with  the  result  already  seen.  It  is  high  time  to  check  this 
mushroom  growth  of  workingmen's  homes.  The  gentlemen  who  secured 
the  amendments  to  the  tenement  house  law,  felt  that  they  were  getting  all 
that  it  was  politic  to  ask  at  that  time  from  the  Legislature,  in  view  of  the 
state  of  public  opinion.  As  regards  sanitary  matter  they  reasoned  that  a 
slice  of  the  loaf  of  reform  was  better  than  no  bread.  Now,  they  would  ask 
to  further  restrict  the  size  of  buildings  and  to  limit  the  area  allotted  to  each 
person,  as  in  the  case  of  lodging  houses. 

No  class  of  tenants  will  care  for  their  surroundings  unless  under  proper 
super\dsion.  I  have  found  in  one  of  the  most  carefully  constructed  tene- 
ments, which  was  without  a  proper  janitor,  that  the  occupants  would  deface 
and  damage  the  building,  throw  ashes  and  garbage  on  the  stairs,  splash 
slops  over  the  floors  near  the  sinks,  and  break  and  deface  the  plumbing 
fixtures.  This  illustrates  the  necessity  of  requiring  every  building  to  be 
in  charge  of  a  housekeeper.  Again,  tenants  are  fickle  and  will  change 
from  place  to  place  upon  the  slightest  pretext.  Quite  a  number  of  tenants 
deserted  a  model  tenement  because  they  did  not  think  the  entrances  were 
sufficiently  convenient.  New  buildings  naturally  attract  tenants,  and  own- 
ers of  such  are  always  eager  to  fill  them  up  without  careful  inquiry  into 
the  character  of  the  applicants.  Those  who  may  have  been  behindhand 
with  their  rents,  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  make  a  change. 

The  lowest  rent  attained  in  any  of  the  model  tenements  of  New  York  is 
$12  and  $13  per  month.  It  is  apparent  that  such  figures  exclude  the  mass 
of  the  very  poor,  who  pay  $4  to  $6  per  month  in  the  ordinary  tenements. 

GENERAL    SUGGESTIONS. 

The  difficulty  of  reaching  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  tenement  prob- 
lem can  hardly  be  estimated.  A  Baptist  clergyman, in  London,  says:  "I 
have  been  at  it  for  thirty  years,  and  I  confess  I  do  not  yet  clearly  see  my 
way  through  it."  8ays  another  observer,  after  visiting  the  slums  of  the 
English  metropolis:  "  This  social  problem  is  simply  formidable.  Never 
could  silk  skeins  possibly  get  so  entangled  as  this  question.  On  a  first 
investigation  you  curse  the  landlord;  on  a  second,  the  landlord  and  the 
master;  on  a  third,  you  are  bound  to  say  that  the  poor  themselves  are  as  bad 
as  both,  if  not  worse.  No  hasty  examination  of  this  subject  will  serve  to 
master  it.  It  demands  long,  careful,  and  thorough  study,  and  by  persons 
competent  by  training  and  experience  to  deal  with  it." 

Reform  must  always  be  slow.  If  public  sentiment  is  roused  to  fever 
pitch  by  sensational  appeals,  there  is  the  inevitable  reaction.  Progress, 
which  is  not  spasmodic,  is  the  most  sure.  Mass  meetings  and  strong  news- 
paper editorials  may  be  necessary  to  sustain  demands  upon  the  Legislature, 
hut  often  better  results  can  be  obtained  without  such  agencies.  The  Act 
to  establish  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Health  was  secured  by  Dr. 
Stephen  Smith  through  correspondence  from  New  York  City,  and  without 
the  necessity  of  a  single  visit  to  Albany.     The  amendments  to  the  plumb- 
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ing  and  tenement  house  laws  were  obtained  by  the  quiet  yet  persistent 
efforts  of  Mr.  James  Gallatin,  and  other  gentlemen  connected  with  the 
sanitary  reform  society.  On  the  other  hand  the  agitation  of  the  street 
cleaning  bill  is  claimed  to  have  done  harm  by  stirring  up  the  ire  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature.  Professor  Adler  gave  a  course  of  addresses  on  the 
homes  of  the  poor.  As  a  result,  one  of  his  hearers,  who  was  a  member  of 
the  Legislature,  moved  to  appoint  the  late  tenement  house  commission,  and 
the  measure  was  carried  through.  In  reform  movements  there  must  always 
be  a  period  of  incubation  and  seed  planting.  The  smallest  agencies  may 
yield  the  largest  fruit.  Every  great  movement,  says  Carlyle,  was  at  first 
impossible.  The  anti-slavery  agitation,  which  secured  the  emancipation  of 
four  millions  of  blacks,  began  in  Garrison's  small  printing  office.  Mr. 
Bergh  has  revolutionized  public  opinion  in  regard  to  cruelty  towards  ani- 
mals. Miss  Louisa  Lee  Schuyler  and  Mrs.  Lowell  have  transformed  the 
charitable  institutions  of  this  State  by  their  untiring  efforts.  And  so  with 
other  reforms.  The  influence  of  a  few  earnest  and  disinterested  persons  is 
better  than  all  the  editorials  of  the  combined  press.  Behind  every  great 
reform  there  is  a  live  man  or  woman. 


COMMON  SCHOOLS  AND  THE  LABOR  QUESTION. 

[Paper  by  Peofessor  Alexander  Johnston.] 

It  would  be  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle  if  I  should  undertake  to  enlighten 
the  distinguished  body  to  which  I  speak  on  any  of  the  phases  of  the  labor 
question.  The  utmost  which  I  can  hope  from  this  paper  is  to  furnish  a 
text  from  which  some  of  the  experienced  gentlemen  before  me  may  give 
enlightenment  to  me,  or  to  one  another.  To  this  end  I  propose  to  consider, 
very  briefly,  one  of  the  many  relationships  of  labor  and  the  common  school 
system. 

I  must  begin  by  admitting  that  the  aid  and  support  of  the  mechanical  or 
other  industry  of  the  country  is  by  no  means  the  main  purpose  of  the  com- 
mon school  system;  that  that  system  is  primarily  and  mainly  designed  to 
furnish  American  citizens,  to  act  as  a  mill,  into  one  end  of  which  goes  a 
heterogeneous  raw  material,  while  at  the  other  end  comes  out  a  product 
quite  homogeneous  and  very  well  up  to  the  normal  American  standard. 
Any  treatment  of  the  common  school  system  must  of  course  bear  con- 
tinually in  mind  its  fundamentally  political  nature;  and  any  argument 
which  comes  in  contact  with  this  fundamental  feature  must  there  find  its 
final  decision.  But  there  may  be  propositions  which,  if  established  or 
admitted,  may  work  a  very  great  change  from  the  present  nature  of  our 
common  school  system,  without  in  anywise  touching  the  political  nature 
of  the  system,  or  making  themselves  amenable  to  objections  drawn  from 
it.  It  seems  to  me  that  at  least  one  such  proposition  may  be  found  in  the 
relations  of  the  common  school  system  to  labor. 

Let  me  assume  your  entire  acquaintance  with  the  "  Wages  Fund  Theory," 
as  expounded  by  Mr.  Mill  during  his  active  life  and  surrendered  by  him 
not  long  before  his  death,  and  take  up  the  modification  or  derivative  sug- 
gested by  Professor  Cairnes,  which  is  as  familiar  to  you,  commonly  called 
his  "  Theory  of  Non-Competing  Groups."  For  the  sake  of  clearness,  let 
me  take  his  own  terms. 
84 -^-^ 
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"  What  we  find,  in  effect,  is  not  a  whole  population  competing  indiscrimi-^ 
nately  for  all  occupations,  but  a  series  of  industrial  layers  superimposed 
on  one  another,  within  each  of  which  the  various  candidates  for  employ- 
ment possess  a  real  and  effective  power  of  selection,  while  those  occupying 
the  several  strata  are,  for  all  purposes  of  effective  competition,  practically 
isolated  from  each  other."     (Leading  Principles,  p.  66,  American  edition.) 

Under  the  hands  of  Professor  Cairnes  the  groups  are  limited  to  four: 
(1)  the  unskilled  class;  (2)  the  artisan  class;  (3)  the  higher  industries; 
and  (4)  the  professions.  He  assumes  that  competition  is  very  complete 
within  each  class,  that,  for  example,  in  the  second  or  artisan  class,  to  use 
his  own  words,  "  the  man  who  is  brought  up  to  be  an  ordinary  carpenter, 
mason,  or  smith,  may  go  to  any  of  these  callings,  or  a  hundred  more, 
according  as  his  taste  prompts,  or  the  prospect  of  remuneration  attracts 
him;  while  he  practically  has  no  power  to  compete  in  those  higher  depart- 
ments of  skilled  labor,  for  which  a  more  elaborate  education  and  larger 
training  are  necessary,  for  example,  mechanical  engineering."  There  are 
two  ways  of  looking  at  this  part  of  Professor  Cairnes'  theorem. 

In  the  first  place,  I  think  the  latter  part  of  it  is  self  evident.  The  law- 
yer who  demands  twice  as  large  a  fee  as  his  prospective  client  desires  to 
pay  stands  in  very  little  apprehension  of  the  competition  of  longshoremen 
or  horse-car  drivers.  There  is  no  competition  from  the  lower  groups  upward. 
I  am  sorry  that  Professor  Cairnes  has  not  turned  the  glass  around,  to  see 
whether  there  may  not  be  seriously  effective  competition  from  the  upward 
groups  downward.  I  am  as  sure  as  I  can  be  of  anything  that  the  failures 
which  the  law  annually  contributes  to  the  country's  stock  of  labor  do  com- 
pete very  seriously  v/ith  strata  below.  A  car  drivers'  strike,  for  example, 
may  be  very  seriously  affected  as  to  its  results  by  hard  times  among  law- 
yers, teachers,  and  journalists.  While  it  is  true,  therefore,  that  there  is  no 
general  competition,  upward  or  downward,  between  groups,  and  very  little 
competition  upward  among  indi\dduals,  it  seems  to  me  that  Cairnes'  phrase, 
that  the  groups  "  are  practically  isolated  from  each  other  "  is  a  trifle  too 
sweeping,  in  that  it  ignores  the  fact  that  individual  competition  downward 
is  far  larger  and  more  of  a  disturbing  element  than  individual  competition 
upward. 

In  the  second  place,  and  as  more  especially  relating  to  this  subject,  it 
seems  to  me  that  Professor  Cairnes  is  altogether  too  sweeping  in  assuming 
that  competition  is  full  and  complete  within  a  group;  that,  as  he  puts  it, 
the  "ordinary  carpenter,  mason,  or  smith  may  go  to  either  of  these  call- 
ings, or  a  hundred  more,  according  as  his  taste  prompts,  or  the  prospect  of 
remuneration  attracts  him."  It  seems  to  me  that  this  statement  of  facts 
is  not  close  or  accurate  enough  to  do  anybody  any  practical  service.  I  am 
not  dealing  now  with  the  familiar  and  often  stated  problems  of  the 
mobility  of  labor,  the  social  or  legal,  natural  or  artificial,  obstacles  which 
prevent  the  workman  from  passing  with  freedom  from  one  place  or  occupa- 
tion to  another.  I  am  only  questioning  whether,  even  with  perfect  freedom 
of  passage,  it  is  so  likely  that  "the  ordinary  carpenter,  mason, or  smith" 
will  pass  at  will  to  any  one  of  a  hundred  occupations  in  his  group  as  to 
make  his  possible  self  transfer  an  important  factor  in  the  problem  of  wages. 
I  doubt  it  very  much,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  a  presentment  of  an  oppos- 
ing view  will  hardly  need  argument  to  sustain  it. 

Is  it  not  true  that  Professor  Cairnes  has  stopped  too  soon,  that  this 
analysis  of  the  whole  field  of  labor  into  groups  is  not  enough,  and  that  he 
should  have  carried  the  same  process  of  analysis  into  the  groups  them- 
selves? There  are  still,  here  and  there  in  outlying  districts,  mechanics  who 
are  relics  of  the  old  time  when  men  were  obliged  to  turn  with  facility  from 
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one  employment  to  another.  My  Connecticut  carpenter  of  years  ago  could 
do  almost  anything  for  me,  from  building  me  a  set  of  bookcases  to  repairing 
the  kitchen  range.  He  was  an  expert  in  nothing,  but  an  exceedingly  handy 
man  to  have  in  the  neighborhood  in  almost  any  ease.  The  time  for  such 
men  is  past.  The  training  demanded  for  any  great  success  in  a  modern 
trade  is  such  as  to  almost  unfit  a  man  for  anything  very  far  removed  from 
it  by  the  nature  of  the  trade.  The  facts  are  that  the  trained  modern 
artisan  is  competent  for  complete  competition  in  the  trade  which  he  has 
mastered,  for  incomplete  competition  or  for  competition  after  some  addi- 
tional instruction  in  certain  groups  of  cognate  trades,  and  is  "  practically 
isolated  "  from  the  other  trades  even  of  his  own  group.  An  increase  of 
wages  in  the  art  and  mystery  of  sash  and  blind  making  would  not  go  very 
far  before  attracting  house  carpenters,  and  then,  perhaps,  carriage  makers. 
It  would  have  to  go  very  far  indeed  before  the  tinsmiths  or  blacksmiths 
would  become  available  as  a  relieving  force;  while  the  miners  or  fishermen 
would  have  to  be  left  out  of  consideration  altogether,  although  all  these 
trades  belong  to  the  same  one  of  Cairnes'  groups,  the  artisan  class.  So, 
taking  a  reverse  view  and  considering  a  possible  strike,  barring  trades 
unionism  in  all  its  forms,  the  striking  sash  and  blind  makers  would  have 
much  to  fear  from  the  house  carpenters,  a  little  less  from  the  carriage 
makers,  very  much  less  from  the  tinsmiths  or  blacksmiths,  and  nothing  at 
all  from  the  miners  or  fishermen.  It  seems  very  evident  from  such  con- 
siderations as  these,  which  might  be  multiplied  to  almost  any  extent,  that 
the  Cairnes  theory  of  non-competing  groups  requires  at  least  this  modifica- 
tion to  make  it  conform  to  facts. 

Now,  it  is  an  evident  misfortune  that  the  facts  should  be  as  they  are.  It 
would  be  much  better  for  labor  if  the  Cairnes  assumptions  were  correct,  if 
the  "ordinary  carpenter,  smith,  or  mason"  could  turn  with  facility  to  any 
one  of  a  hundred  other  employments;  if,  when  oppressed  in  one  trade,  he 
could  turn  with  a  minimum  of  preparation  to  jewelry  or  plumbing,  or  some 
other  occupation,  as  an  easy  recourse.  And  it  is  just  here  that  I  wish  to 
make  the  connection  between  the  actual  condition  of  labor  and  the  com- 
mon school  system. 

Modern  times  have  been  marked  by  the  rise  of  comparative  studies, 
comparative  philology,  comparative  theology,  comparative  law,  and  almost 
any  number  of  similar  sciences.  In  these,  the  great  principles  which  under- 
lie and  are  common  to  philology,  theology,  or  law,  in  all  ages  and  countries, 
have  been  collected  and  reduced  to  a  scientific  order,  so  as  to  form  a  new 
science,  unknown  before.  My  point  is,  and  I  think  those  who  know  work- 
men and  their  methods  will  bear  me  out  in  it,  that  the  trades  have  never 
had  anything  like  this  comparative  method  applied  to  them  by  those  who 
learn  them.  While  it  is  impossible  for  modern  necessities  to  tolerate  the  arti- 
san who  is  jack  of  many  trades  and  master  of  none,  there  are,  I  think, 
principles  of  a  technical  education  which  prepare  a  boy  for  no  trade  in  par- 
ticular, and  yet  give  him  the  rudiments  of  any  or  all  of  the  trades  for  which 
his  natural  capacity  fits  him.  The  experiment  has  been  tried,  I  under- 
stand with  success,  in  at  least  one  of  the  New  Haven  public  schools.  It 
is  for  such  a  training  that  I  would  prefer  the  name  of  a  common  school 
technical  training.  It  would  differ  from  the  phrase  technical  training,  as 
commonly  used  and  understood,  in  that  it  would  prepare  for  no  special 
trade  or  calling.  It  would  be  a  common  school  system  in  that  it  would 
aim  simply  to  enable  any  and  all  boys  to  become  good  mechanics  and  to 
save  a  very  considerable  amount  of  time  and  waste  in  apprenticeship. 

So  far  as  this  system  is  allowed  to  enter  and  make  a  place  for  itself  in 
the  common  schools,  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  would,  to  some  extent, 
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militate  against  what  I  might  call  education  for  culture.  It  would  not.  in 
the  rudimentary  branches  of  any  course,  mihtate  against  it.  Reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  are  very  necessary  to  make  a  man  a  good  citizen, 
to  make  him  a  good  mechanic,  and  for  general  culture  as  well.  But,  as  we 
go  above  the  rudimentary  branches,  the  agreement  disappears.  Free-hand 
drawing  is  hardly  a  necessity  for  good  citizenship,  but  may  be  taken  as  a 
study  for  culture,  and  as  no  mean  mechanical  advantage.  But  the  study 
of  the  piano  in  the  public  schools,  of  Latin  and  Greek,  of  psychology  and 
etymology,  of  all  the  branches  which  abler  and  more  ambitious  teachers 
love  to  encourage,  and  which  are  yet  essential  neither  to  good  citizenship 
nor  to  the  advancement  of  industry — what  are  we  to  say  of  these?  It  is  a 
question  with  some  whether  they  should  not  be  eschewed  altogether.  With- 
out entering  upon  that  debatable  ground  at  all.  and  without  making  the 
slightest  attempt  to  trench  on  the  studies  whose  aim  is  purely  the  cultiva- 
tion of  good  citizenship,  it  is  surely  no  radical  proposition  to  assert  that 
education  simply  for  culture  ought  to  yield  a  considerable  percentage  of 
the  field  which  it  now  occupies  in  our  common  school  education,  to  an  edu- 
cation which  shall  be  technical  in  its  nature,  and  shall  prepare  a  larger 
number  of  our  boys  to  become  good  mechanics,  of  wider  mental  horizon 
than  heretofore,  and  furnished  with  a  stronger  power  of  self  defense  and 
self  preservation  than  most  trade  unions  can  supply.  It  is  in  this  wa}-,  it 
seems  to  me,  that  our  common  schools  could  be  made  ver^'  efiicient  instru- 
ments in  remonng  or  simplifying  some  of  the  difficulties  which  now  beset 
the  labor  question. 
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CHAPTER    XI. 


A  MANUAL  OF  DISTRIBUTIVE  CO-OPERATION. 


This  is  a  complete  descriptive  history,  together  with  statistical  details  of 
the  workings  of  cooperation  throughout  the  world,  from  its  commencement 
up  to  the  present  time.  This  subject  ranks  as  one  foremost  in  the  labor 
problems  and  is  steadily  increasing  in  importance,  engaging  the  attention  of 
those  interested  in  labor  matters  in  this  country.  It  is  also  of  much  im- 
portance to  the  laboring  classes,  and  worthy  of  their  careful  study.  It  was 
compiled  by  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  of  Massachusetts,  at  the  request  of  the  Legislature  of  that  State, 
by  whose  kind  permission  it  is  here  reproduced. 

Upon  an  order  introduced  in  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representa- 
tives, January  29,  1885,  by  Mr.  Henry  M.  Cross,  of  Newburyport,  a  resolve 
was  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Labor,  passed  by  both  branches,  and 
approved  March  12,  1885,  directing  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 
of  Labor  "to  prepare  and  publish  for  distribution  a  pamphlet  descriptive 
of  the  history,  methods,  and  present  condition  of  cooperative  distribution 
in  Great  Britain."  Under  that  resolve,  the  account  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages  has  been  prepared,  and,  besides  its  publication  in  pamphlet 
form,  is  also  presented  as  Part  I  of  the  seventeenth  annual  report  of  the 
bureau. 

The  publication  directed  by  the  resolve  relates  to  facts  and  not  argu- 
ment, and  it  has  been  our  aim  to  present  these  iacts  with  fullness.  For 
that  purpose  we  have  not  hesitated  to  reproduce  the  statements  of  others, 
generally  in  their  own  language,  whenever  such  statements  were  concise 
presentations  of  the  particular  facts  desired. 

In  regard  to  certain  phases  of  the  subject,  it  has  seemed  best  to  let 
cooperators  speak  for  themselves  rather  than  to  embody  their  ideas  in  our 
own  words.  In  all  such  cases  we  have  given  due  credit  in  footnotes,  and 
in  further  acknowledgment  we  desire  here  to  mention  our  indebtedness  to 
the  pamphlets  and  other  publications  of  the  Central  Cooperative  Board, 
Manchester,  England;  the  annual  reports  of  the  Cooperative  Congresses  of 
Great  Britain;  the  Annuals  issued  by  the  English  Cooperative  Wholesale 
Society;  the  works  of  George  Jacob  Holyoake,  and  to  the  little  manual, 
entitled  "  Working  Men  Cooperators,"  by  Arthur  H.  Dyke  Acland  and 
Benjamin  Jones.* 

The  publications  of  the  Central  Cooperative  Board,  particularly  those 
relating  to  practical  details,  are  invaluable  to  any  one  desiring  to  engage 
in  cooperative  distribution.  Full  lists  of  these  publications  may  be 
obtained  upon  application  to  the  Secretary,  City  Buildings,  Corporation 
Street,  Manchester,  England.     The  reports  of  the  Congresses  and  the  Coo]>- 

*  Cassell  &  Co.,  Publi.sher.s,  London,  Paris,  and  New  York,  1884. 
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erative  Annuals  contain  much  valuable  statistical  matter.  The  -works  of 
Holyoake,  published  by  Triibner  ct  Co..  London,  and  to  be  obtained  through 
any  bookseller,  are  exhaustive  and  authentic  as  relates  to  the  history  of  the 
cooperative  movement  in  Great  Britain,  while  the  manual  by  Acland  and 
Jones  is  a  brief  and  inexpensive,  yet  exceedingly  useful,  handbook  cover- 
ing the  whole  subject. 

WHAT  IS  COOPERATION? 

At  the  outset  it  is  proper  to  define  exactly  what  the  subject  is  that  we  are 
to  treat.  The  term  cooperation  as  applied  in  practice  at  the  present  day 
is  not  used  in  its  strict  etymological  meaning.  Nor  is  cooperation  as  at 
present  conducted  what  its  early  advocates  proposed.  Etymologically 
considered  cooperation  means  to  labor  together.  It  has  an  industrial  sig- 
nificance. On  the  contrary  the  cooperation  of  the  present  has  won  its 
greatest  success  in  commercial  rather  than  industrial  directions.  Its 
application  to  productive  industry-  is  still  largely  experimental,  and  the 
experiments  that  have  succeeded  are,  in  most  instances,  not  purely  coop- 
erative. 

Cooperation  as  proposed  by  its  early  advocates  contemplated  a  social 
transformation,  introducing  into  the  operations  of  industry  and  trade,  that 
is.  into  the  operations  of  production  and  distribution,  such  principles  as 
would  overcome  the  e\nls  that  attend  competition.  It  aimed  to  reconstruct 
society  upon  the  communistic  basis,  its  motto  being  "each  for  all  and  all 
for  each."  rather  than  the  too  common  one  of  "every  man  for  himself" 
Individualism  it  deemed  contrary  to  the  general  good,  and  it  sought  to 
substitute  for  indiA-idualism  some  system  of  joint  endeavor  through  which 
the  laborer,  the  capitalist,  and  the  consumer  should  be  brought  into  rela- 
tions of  mutual  help  rather  than  remain  in  their  usual  position  of  rivalry. 
Ideallv.  something  like  this  is  still  hoped  for  by  ardent  cooperators.  but 
practicallv  no  such  social  transformation  has  yet  taken  place.  Competi- 
tion still  flourishes,  and  the  reconstruction  of  society  upon  the  communistic 
basis  is  not  to-day  the  chief  end  of  cooperative  endeavor.  The  cooperation 
of  the  present  that  is  highly  successful,  and  which  we  are  mainly  to  con- 
sider here,  relates  to  the  distribution  of  products  rather  than  to  production. 
It  is  cooperative  trading,  not  cooperative  labor,  if.  indeed,  the  latter  term  is 
permissible.  We  shall  show  hereafter  how  success  in  cooperative  distribu- 
tion has.  in  some  cases,  paved  the  way  to  experiments  more  or  less  com- 
plete and  more  or  less  successful  in  cooperative  production,  but  it  is  chiefly 
with  distribution  that  we  have  to  deal;  and  it  is  in  this  field  that  coopera- 
tion, in  the  sense  of  mutual  effort,  has  won  its  greatest  triumphs.  The 
benefits  obtained  by  those  who  have  engaged  in  this  form  of  cooperation 
are  so  great  that  its  history,  methods,  and  present  condition  are  well  worth 
our  study  and  will  amply  reward  our  investigation. 

One  who  by  virtue  of  his  experience,  and  his  services  to  the  cooperative 
movement,  is  certainly  entitled  to  formulate  a  definition,  has  presented  the 
following: 

Cooperation,  in  the  sociul  sense  of  the  word,  is  a  new  power  of  industry,  constituted  by 
the  equitable  combination  of  worker,  capitalist,  and  consumer,  and  a  new  means  of  com- 
mercial morality,  by  which  honesty  is  rendered  j^roductive. 

It  is  the  concert  of  many  for  compassing  advantages  impossible  to  be  reached  by  one, 
in  order  that  the  gain  may  be  fairly  shared  by  all  concerned  in  its  attainment* 

*  Holyoake.     History  of  Cooperation.  Vol.  1., p.  2. 
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This  definition,  which  is  comprehensive,  while  no  doubt  embodying  the 
author's  \'iews,  would  not  be  accepted  by  all  cooperators,  many  of  whom 
are  unwilling  to  admit  the  claim  of  the  consumer,  as  a  consumer,  to  a  share 
of  the  profits  arising  from  productive  effort.  However  this  may  be,  all  are 
agreed  that  in  cooperative  distribution  the  consumer  should  share  in  the 
profits  derived  from  his  trade.  This  feature  is  essential  in  modern  coopera- 
tive distributive  associations  and  distinguishes  them  from  early  attempts 
in  this  direction,  and  from  joint  stock  associations. 

Joint  stock  associations  divide  profits  by  payment  on  capital,  that  is,  on 
shares.  Coijperative  distributive  associations  divide  profits  on  purchases, 
not  on  shares,  and  pay  to  shareholders  a  fixed  rate  of  interest  on  the  capital 
invested. 

Applying  to  the  scheme  of  cooperative  distribution  the  spirit  of  the  last 
clause  of  Mr.  Holyoake's  definition  just  quoted,  we  may  define  it  as:  A 
union  of  many  consumers  for  the  purpose  of  securing  in  the  purchase  of 
commodities  advantages  impossible  to  be  obtained  by  one,  through  an 
equitable  division  of  the  profits  derived  from  their  purchases. 

Such  cooperative  unions  are  upon  the  continent  of  Europe  termed  "con- 
sumers' societies."  As  has  been  said  by  another,  "they  have  succeeded  in 
making  20s.  of  earnings  go  as  far  as  22  or  23  in  an  ordinary  shop.  The 
true  problem  of  cooperation  lies  deeper,  that  is,  how  to  secure  the  original 
20s.  in  workshops  under  their  own  management." 

Leaving  for  the  present  this  deeper  problem  we  shall  describe  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  distributive  societies  of  England  have  grown  up,  their 
mode  of  operation,  and  what  they  have  accomplished.  Afterward  we  shall 
glance  briefly  at  the  other  phases  of  the  cooperative  movement. 

HISTORY   OF    THE    MOVEMENT. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  condition  of  the  common 
people  attracted  the  attention  of  certain  social  philosophers  who,  seeing  the 
misery  that  often  existed  among  the  working  classes,  endeavored  to  devise 
«ome  scheme  for  the  reconstruction  of  society  upon  more  favorable  condi- 
tions. Among  these  social  reformers  Saint  Simon  and  Fourier,  in  France, 
and  Robert  Owen,  in  England,  each  in  his  own  way,  hoped  to  recreate 
society  upon  an  ideal  basis  by  a  sudden  and  radical  change  from  existing 
conditions.  It  is  now  seen  that  it  is  only  by  gradual  steps  that  society 
advances,  and  that  numberless  influences  and  the  slow  progress  of  years 
are  necessary  to  effect  important  social  changes.  Therefore  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  none  of  these  schemes  succeeded,  although  some  of  them  were, 
in  their  day,  exceedingly  attractive. 

The  influence  of  Robert  Owen  upon  the  cooperative  movement  in  England 
was  immediate  and  important.  He  has,  indeed,  been  credited  with  the 
origin  of  the  term  cooperation  as  applied  to  industry.  "  In  no  literature," 
says  Holyoake,  "  before  the  active  days  of  this  social  deviser,  does  any 
trace  of  this  new  industrial  shibboleth,  cooperation,  appear."*  "  The  prin- 
ciples of  cooperation  were  first  put  together  and  clearly  stated  by  Mr.  Owen 
in  his  earliest  writings."! 

But  by  cor)peration,  Owen  meant  a  communistic  organization  of  society, 
for  the  mutual  benefit  of  all.  Between  1820  and  1830  great  enthusiasm 
was  aroused  in  England  in  this  direction,  having  its  practical  outcome 
in  the  establishment  of  communities  upon  the  cooperative  plan.    The  first 

*  History  of  Coiiperation,  Vol.  I.,  p.  53. 
+  Cooperative  Miscellanv,  No.  2,  1830. 
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newspaper  organ  devoted  to  the  theories  then  in  vogue,  was  the  "  Economist." 
in  1822.  although  Owen,  and  others  more  or  less  inspired  by  him,  had 
pre^^ously  published  pamphlets  unfolding  their  plans  for  social  improve- 
ment. William  Thompson,  in  1827,  produced  a  little  work  called  '"Labor 
Rewarded,"  in  which  he  aimed  to  set  forth  a  scheme  for  a  more  just  dis- 
tribution to  labor  of  its  share  of  product,  and  presented  directions  for  the 
establishment  of  cooperative  companies.  Later,  the  Combes  and  Robert 
Dale  Owen,  among  others,  aided  the  movement  with  their  pens. 

In  1824  the  London  Cooperative  Society  was  formed.  In  its  rooms  were 
held  meetings  for  discussion,  and  it  also  undertook  the  sale  of  goods  made 
by  pro^'incial  societies.  In  1826  the  ''  Cooperative  Magazine  and  Monthly 
Herald"  was  established,  this  being  the  second  cooperative  organ  in  En- 
gland, and  two  years  later  the  ''  Cooperator,"  a  four-paged  penny  paper,  was 
published.  The  latter,  however,  failed  in  1830.  Meantime  other  periodicals 
and  a  number  of  societies  were  established  for  the  discussion  and  advance- 
ment of  cooperative  views. 

The  first  cooperative  congress  was  held  at  Manchester,  in  May,  1830. 
Fifty-six  societies  were  represented  by  delegates.  These  societies  com- 
prised three  thousand  members,  who  had,  by  cooperative  trading  and 
weekly  contributions,  acquired  within  fifteen  months  £6,000  capital.* 
Congresses  continued  to  be  held  for  several  years. 

There  were  said  to  be  nearly  three  hundred  societies  in  Great  Britain 
in  1830,  their  aggregate  membership  being  about  twenty  thousand. 

Most  of  the  periodicals  started  before  1830  had  ceased  to  exist  by  that 
3'ear.  In  1832  Owen  began  the  publication  of  a  new  paper,  called  the 
"  Crisis,"  and  from  time  to  time  thereafter  others  appeared  in  the  British 
Provinces. 

The  early  attempts  at  cooperation  took  various  forms.  It  seemed  as  if 
those  interested,  intoxicated  with  the  hope  of  a  brighter  world  than  that 
with  which  they  were  unhappily  familiar,  were  ready  to  accept  any  scheme, 
no  matter  how  wild  or  ill-digested,  that  had  in  it  the  promise  of  improve- 
ment. The  enthusiasm  with  which  these  schemes  were  embraced  afforded 
in  most  instances  a  striking  contrast  to  the  failure  which  finally  overtook 
them.  But  the  discussion  of  the  general  subject  in  congresses  and  through 
the  medium  of  the  press  widely  disseminated  cooperative  views.  Most  of 
the  enterprises  suggested  were  based  upon  the  communistic  plan.  The 
central  idea  around  which  clustered  the  cooperative  experiments  projected 
by  the  leaders  of  the  movement  was  in  those  days  the  recasting  of  society 
upon  the  basis  of  a  community  of  united  interests.  But.  as  Mr.  Holyoake 
has  pointed  out,  "these  dreams  were  postponed  on  the  part  of  many,  and 
were  regarded  as  separate  objects  by  more,  and  not  regarded  at  all  by  the 
majority  of  the  cooperators.  who  had  formed  stores  and  established  numer- 
ous manufacturing  societies  for  the  mutual  advantage  of  the  members."  t 

The  following  table  shows  existing  registered  cooperative  stores  estab- 
lished before  1844,  with  the  date  of  their  establishment,  and  the  date  when 
the  profits  were  first  divided  on  purchases.^ 

*  History  of  Cooperation,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  150, 151. 
+  History  of  Cooperation,  Vol.  I,  p.  188. 
t  Workingmen  Cooperator.?,  p.  23. 
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ExiSTiNt;  Registered  Cooperative  Societies  Established  Before  1^^. 


Date  EstaMished.  Name  uf  Society. 


When  Profits  were  first  Divided  on 
Purchases. 


1777 1  Govan    1878 

1795 !  Hull  A.  C.  Mill .-. - 1855 

1801-- ----1  Hull  S.  C.  Mill.. I Not  known. 

1801 i  Whitbv  Corn  Mill | Not  known. 

1812 --!  Lennuxtown 1 - - ISlii 

1816 --.;  Sheerne.ss  Economical.. ! 18H3 

1817 '  Devonport  F.  M. ! 1818 

1821 i  Larkhall I Profits  divided  equally. 

1827 Melthani  Mills  ..- I 1827 

1828.... ...:  Bridgetuu ! ...1828 

1829 Forfar,  East  Port I 1861 

1829 Hudder.sfield  W. 1.. .-. ...Not  known. 

1&30 I  Bannockburn -'. 18W 

1830 Hudderstield  B  ' 1834 

1831 I  Forfar,  We.st  Town I 1863 

1832 ...J  Foleshill  L.  L. I 1865 

1832.. --.!  Fole.shill  S.  S.  R i 1836 

1832 -.    ...J  Ripponden ! .1850 

1832 :  Stockport  Great  Moor ...I .1832 

1833 Arbroath 1861 

1834 ;  Forfar,  West  Port ...., 1863 

1834 1  Kirkheaton  .-. ;.. 1867 

1836 1  Glasgow,  St.  RoUox 1836 

1837 ;  Devonport  Coal ; Profits  divided  equally. 

1838 ..;  Alniondburs- ..i.. 1840 

1838 :  Leslie  Bread |... --. 1872 

1839 ;  Hawick Shortly  after  starting. 

1840 Darvel 1859 


IRIO 
1840 
1840 
1840 


Hepworth Not  known. 

Leslie I 1861 

Netherton ...i Not  known. 

TUlicoultrv ' 18f>4 

1842 I  Freuchie  '. | ....1862 

1842 !  Gala.shiels 1847 

1842 i  Middleton-in-Teesdale . .  - i .1874 

1843 I  Falkland | 1865 

1M3 I  Kettle 18<!3 

j  I 

Most  of  the  early  stores  did  not  succeed.  The  reasons  for  their  failure 
wee  various.  The  law  did  not  afford  cooperative  enterprises  adequate  pro- 
tection, and  through  its  technicalities  unprincipled  men  might  easily 
embezzle  the  funds  of  the  society  and  escape  punishment.  Non-adherence 
to  the  cash  system  was  in  many  cases  disastrous.  But,  besides  these  diffi- 
culties under  which  cooperative  stores  labored,  the  great  obstacle  to  suc- 
cess was  the  defectiv^e  plan  upon  which  they  were  based.  Most  were  joint 
stock  concerns  dividing  profits  among  shareholders  only,  and  no  arrange- 
ment was  provided  for  capitalizing  profits  upon  the  plan  of  allowing 
dividends  to  remain  undrawn  as  interest  bearing  deposits.  This  we  shall 
hereafter  see  was  remedied  in  the  Rochdale  scheme  of  cooperative  distribu- 
tion which  has  become  so  successful.  By  reference  to  the  table  just  pre- 
sented, it  will  be  noticed  how  few  of  the  early  stores  still  remaining  divided 
profits  on  sales  until  after  the  year  1844,  in  which  the  Rochdale  scheme  was 
made  public.  Many  early  stores  failed,  also,  because  after  the  first  enthusi- 
asm was  exhausted,  members  had  no  sufficient  motive  to  continue  their  work . 

After  the  social  reformers  whom  we  have  named — Saint  Simon,  Fourier, 
and  Owen — came  Leroux,  Cabet,  Proudhon,  and  Greaves,  and  finally,  M. 
Louis  Blanc,  who,  in  1840,  published  '' U organization  du  Travail"  a  work 
which  gave  a  decided  impetus  to  cooperative  endeavor. 

Blanc  proposed  to  reorganize  labor  under  government  direction  so  as  to 
regulate  production  and  ultimately  to  prevent  competition.     In  brief,  he 
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contemplated  the  establishment  of  social  factories,  under  government  patron- 
age and  control,  upon  a  plan  at  first  circumscribed  but  adapted  to  indefi- 
nite expansion.  The  regulations  governing  these  social  factories  were  to  be 
made  by  legislative  enactment  and  to  have  the  force  of  law.  All  workmen 
of  good  character  were  to  be  eligible  to  admission  to  these  factories,  limited 
only  to  the  number  possible  to  be  employed  with  a  given  amount  of  capital. 
Salaries  were  to  be  equal. 

Mutual  interest  in  the  success  of  the  factories  was  to  be  secured  by  the 
mode  of  division  of  profits  which  were  to  be  apportioned  in  three  parts,  one 
to  be  distributed  to  all  members  equally:  one  set  aside  for  support  of  the 
aged  or  incapacitated  and  to  alleviate  the  effect  of  industrial  crises;  and 
the  third  part  to  be  used  for  the  extension  of  the  industry,  the  idea  being  so 
to  expand  the  business  as  to  furnish  employment  to  all  who  might  desire 
to  join. 

Upon  the  scheme  proposed  "each  social  factory  may  be  composed  of 
different  businesses  grouped  around  some  great  industry,  parts  of  the  same 
whole,  obeying  the  same  laws,  and  sharing  in  the  same  advantages." 

M.  Blanc  contemplated  the  admission  of  capitalists  to  these  associations 
or  factories  upon  the  basis  of  a  fixed  interest  on  capital  invested,  but  not 
to  share  in  profits  except  as  laborers. 

With  respect  to  M.  Blanc's  influence  upon  the  growth  of  the  cooperative 
idea,  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes,  after  pointing  out  that  his  scheme  is  charac- 
terized by  the  French  tendency  of  reliance  upon  government  to  do  for  the 
people  what  they  despair  of  doing  for  themselves,  very  justly  says: 

Nevertheless  it  marks  a  great  epoch  in  the  history  of  social  reform  by  the  clearness  with 
which  it  pointed  out  three  principles  ever  since  more  or  less  distinctly  felt  to  be  the  life 
blood  of  cooperative  efforts:  first,  the  looking  to  the  association  of  workers  carrying  on 
their  accustomed  work  in  common  as  the  true  means  of  raising  their  social  condition 
through  the  use  of  the  profits  arising  from  their  work;  second,  the  restricting  the  pay- 
ment of  capital  to  a  fixed  rate  of  interest,  and  giving  the  capitalist  security  for  his  capital 
in  lieu  of  profit;  third,  the  elimination  of  the  ruinous  effects  of  competition,  and  the 
substitution  of  a  healthy  emulation  in  its  place,  by  the  union  of  difierent  establishments 
carrying  on  the  same  industry  by  common  centers  by  means  of  which  diverse  industries 
may  also  be  united.  Thus,  setting  aside  the  arbitrary  rule  of  an  absolute  equality  of  sala- 
ries, which  experience  has  not  justified  where  the  attempt  to  act  upon  it  has  been  tried, 
and  which  seems  to  err  as  much  by  sacrificing  the  individual  to  the  body  as  the  present 
inequality  of  payment  errs  in  sacrificing  the  body  to  the  individual — this  orqanization  du 
travail  may  still  be  regarded  as  the  prolific  egg  out  of  which  the  ideas  of  cooperation 
sprang  in  France,  and  which  has  had  no  inconsiderable  influence  on  the  ideas  of  coopera- 
tors  in  England. 

Our  review  has  now  brought  us  to  the  date  of  an  important  event  in  the 
history  of  cooperation  in  England.  The  experiments  in  communistic  co- 
operation had  practically  failed.  A  few  stores,  principally  upon  the  joint 
stock  plan,  still  remained,  but  there  was  no  cohesive  force  binding  them 
together.  There  was,  however,  considerable  cooperative  sentiment  existing 
in  the  country,  waiting  a  favorable  moment  to  spring  into  activity. 

Not  entirely  unfamiliar  with  the  theory  of  cooperation  were  the  weavers 
of  Rochdale,  twenty-eight  of  whom,  massing  their  meager  capital  of  £1 
each,  w^ere  to  engage  in  a  scheme  of  cooperative  distribution  upon  a  plan  so 
practical,  and  with  an  energ}'^  so  determined  as  to  carry  the  assurance  of 
success.  Under  the  name  of  "The  Rochdale  Pioneers,"  these  weavers 
secured  quarters  in  an  old  weavers'  shop  in  Toad  Lane,  Rochdale,  and, 
with  the  limited  stock  of  groceries  purchasable  with  their  united  capital  of 
£28,  began  business  in  1844.  The  insignificant  character  of  their  enter- 
prise provoked  the  ridicule  of  the  public. 

When  the  day  and  hour  for  commencing  business  arrived  the  little  party  assembled 
within  to  take  part  in  the  ceremony  were  abashed  at  the  largeness  of  the  crowd  assembled 
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to  witness  it.  Some  delay  took  place  before  any  one  could  muster  up  t:ouraf?e  to  take 
down  the  shutters,  and  when  at  last  the  "store"  and  its  contents  were  exposed  to  public 
view,  all  Toad  Lane  was  in  a  roar.  J>oud  and  long  were  the  shouts  of  derision  that  rose 
from  a  host  of  "  doffers,''  a  species  of  street  boy  peculiar  to  the  clothing  districts,  who,  set 
on  by  persons  who  ought  to  have  known  better,  stared  through  the  windows  or  blocked 
up  the  doorway,  evincing  their  characteristically  precocious  sense  of  the  ridiculous  by  the 
nature  of  their  comments  on  the  modest  displaj'  of  the  "owd  weavers'"  shop.* 

But  success,  instant  and  unmistakable,  overcame  ridicule.  Not  long 
were  these  twenty-eight  weavers  left  unsupported  in  their  effort  to  supply 
themselves  witli  groceries  free  from  the  adulterations  and  imperfections 
found  in  those  furnished  at  the  ordinary  shops,  and,  at  the  same  time,  divide 
among  themselves  the  profits  accruing  from  their  sale.  A  scheme  so  prac- 
tical, conferring  benefits  so  great,  at  once  attracted  new  members.  The 
next  year  the  association  numbered  seventy-four,  and  the  joint  capital  rose 
to  £181.  The  whole  story  of  their  progress  is  most  eloquently  told  by  sta- 
tistics, and  we,  therefore,  present  it  in  that  form,  availing  ourselves  of  the 
following  table:  f 

Statistics  of  the  Rochdale  Equitable  Pioneers. 


Yeak. 

No.  of 
Members. 

Funda. 

Business 
done. 

Profits. 

1844 

28 

74 

80 

110 

140 

390 

600 

630 

680 

720 

900 

1,400 

1,600 

1,850 

1,950 

2,703 

3,450 

3,900 

3,501 

4,013 

4,747 

5,326 

6,246 

6,823 

£28 

181 

252 

286 

397 

1,193 

2,299 

2,785 

3,471 

5,848 

7,172 

11,032 

12,920 

15.142 

18,160 

27,030 

37,710 

42,925 

38,465 

49,361 

62,105 

78,778 

99,989 

128,435 

1845 . 

1846 

£710 

1,146 

1,924 

2,276 

6,611 

13,179 

17,638 

16,352 

22,760 

33,364 

44,902 

63,197 

79,788 

71,680 

104,012 

152,063 

176,206 

141,074 

158,632 

174,937 

196,234 

249,122 

284,910 

£22 

80 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

72 
117 
561 
880 
990 

1852 .- 

1,206 

1853 

1,674 
1,763 

1854  

1855. 

3,106 

1856 

3,921 

5,470 

6,284 

10,739 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 

1861 

1862 

15,906 
18,020 
17,564 
19,671 
22,717 

1863 

1864. 

1865 - 

25,156 

1866 

31,931 
41,619 

1867 

Not  only  did  the  business  expand  financially,  but  its  scope  was  broad- 
ened. The  original  stock  in  trade  was  confined  to  the  leading  staple 
groceries,  such  as  flour,  oatmeal,  sugar,  and  butter.  The  following  table 
shows  the  departments  afterward  added  and  the  date  of  opening  each: 


Departments. 


Linen  and  woolen  drapery. 

Butchering 

iShoe  and  clog-making 

Tailoring 

Coal  dealing 

Baking _ 


Date  of 
Opening. 


1847 
1850 
1852 
1852 


1867 


♦  W.  T.  Thornton.    "  On  Labor,"  p.  376. 

+  Reproduced  from  "On  Labor,"  Thornton,  p.  377. 
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Ten  or  more  branch  stores  are  now  carried  on  in  the  town  of  Rochdale, 
and  extensive  premises  owned  by  the  association  have  taken  the  place  of 
the  old  weavers'  shop  of  1844. 

From  the  first,  part  of  the  profits  were  set  aside  for  educational  pm-poses. 
and  an  extensive  library  and  liberally  equipped  realding-room  are  now 
maintained. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  condition  of  the  association  in  1884, 
and  when  contrasted  with  its  humble  origin  is  itself  a  striking  justification 
of  the  principles  upon  which  the  business  has  been  managed: 

Membeis. 
Number  of  members,  December  31, 1884 ll.ltil 

Liabilities. 

Share  capital,  December  31,  1884 £329,470 

Loan  capital,  December  31, 1884 £14,561 

Reserve  fmid,  December  31,  1884 £2,60.5 

Assets. 

Value  of  salable  stock,  December  31,  1884 £28,593 

Value  of  land  and  buildings  and  fixed  stock,  December  31, 1884 £53,442 

Investments.  December  31.1884... £242.432 

Trade  and  Profits. 

Received  for  goods  sold  during  1884 £262,270 

Total  net  profit  made  during  1884 £36,992 

Average  dividend  paid  per  £ 2.9.  9|d. 

Applied  to  educational  purposes  during  1884 £^20 

Applied  to  charitable  purposes  during  1884 £118 

Subscriptions  to  Central  Board £46  O.s.  lOrf. 

The  Rochdale  store  was  not  the  first  to  engage  in  cooperative  trade,  as 
we  have  already  shown,  nor  was  it  the  first  to  divide  profits  on  sales.  But 
whether  the  time  was  more  propitious  or  the  character  of  its  founders  more 
favorable  to  success,  it  became,  unlike  its  predecessors,  true  to  its  name, 
the  pioneer  of  the  distributive  associations  now  numbered  by  hundreds  in 
Great  Britain.  Unlike  the  joint  stock  companies  the  cardinal  principles  of 
cooperative  distribution  were  observed  by  them:  All  profits  to  he  divided  on 
purchases,  and  all  purchasing  members  to  be  made  shareholders  icith  a  fixed 
interest  on  the  capital  invested.     The  cash  system  to  be  strictly  adhered  to. 

A  single  paragraph  by  Holyoake  gives  a  synopsis  of  the  early  and  later 
phases  of  cooperation  in  Great  Britain,  and  shows  the  trend  of  cooperative 
endeavor  after  the  year  1884.     He  says: 

The  term  cooperation  was  at  first,  as  the  reader  sees,  used  in  the  sense  of  communism, 
as  denoting  a  general  arrangement  of  society  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  all  concerned  in 
sustaining  it.  Later,  the  term  coijperation  came  to  be  restricted  to  the  humbler  occupa- 
tions of  buying  and  selling  provisions.* 

The  germ  planted  at  Rochdale  was  not  long  in  developing. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  the  great  revolutionary  crisis  of  1848-9  that  any  strong  impulse 
was  given  to  cooperation  in  England.  *  *  *  Cooperation  at  this  time  took  a  start  (in 
the  north  of  England)  as  noteworthy,  and  more  permanent  in  its  results,  than  the  famous 
Parisian  movement,  which,  after  surviving  the  barricades,  withered  in  the  first  year  of  the 
second  empire. 

The  stores  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  rose  rapidly  from  units  to  tens,  from  tens  to 
hundreds.  The  need  of  some  sort  of  federation  began  to  be  felt,  and  conferences  of  neigh- 
boring societies  to  be  held  in  different  localities  to  consider  questions  of  organization  and 
joint  action.  For,  as  the  societies  grew  in  number  and  importance,  and  their  trade  began 
to  extend  beyond  the  supply  of  the  simplest  necessities  of  life,  the  state  of  the  law  was 

*  History  of  Cooperation,  Vol.  I,  p.  68. 
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found  to  press  very  severely  upon  tlieiu.  They  were  hampered  at  every  turn,  and  found 
themselves  going  into  action,  as  it  were,  in  the  great  struggle  for  existence,  not  as  men  in 
}>ri)of  armor,  hut  as  men  in  fetters.* 

The  remedy  was  at  hand.  Workingmen  throughout  England  were  seek- 
ing through  legislation  to  obtain  wider  opportunities  and  the  freedom  of 
action  that  had  been  denied  them.  The  years  1844,  1846,  and  1847  wit- 
nessed the  passage  of  important  statutes  affecting  factory  administration, 
the  hours  of  labor,  and  the  formation  of  friendly  and  trade  societies;  and 
saw,  also,  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws.  The  progress  of  the  working  classes 
was  once  more  under  discussion  and  their  condition  grew  brighter  day  by 
day.  And  now  Mr.  Fredric  Maurice,  with  others  attracted  by  his  energy 
and  enthusiasm,  came  forward  in  aid  of  the  cooperative  movement.  It 
was  fortunate  that  when  the  need  of  favorable  legislation  was  most  press- 
ing the  influence  of  Maurice  was  enlisted.  For  he.  from  his  position  as 
reader  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  was  able  to  interest  many  young  and  ardent  law- 
yers, members  of  his  congregation,  in  the  progress  of  the  working  classes, 
and  to  impart  to  them  his  own  firm  conviction  that  cooperation  was  to  be 
an  important  element  in  that  progress. 

In  1850  a  society  for  promoting  workingmen's  associations  was  formed, 
Mr.  Maurice  being  at  its  head.  Cooperation  it  declared  to  be  "  the  practical 
application  of  Christianity  to  the  purposes  of  trade  and  industry."  This 
society  became  an  active  force  in  behalf  of  the  cooperative  movement  in 
the  practical  direction  it  had  now  taken.  Attracting  to  itself  many 
cooperators  of  the  Owen  school,  and  numbering  among  its  members,  besides 
Maurice,  such  men  as  the  late  Canon  Kingsley,  J.  M.  Ludlow,  and  E.  V. 
Neal,t  its  attention  was  immediatel}'^  devoted  to  securing  the  needed  reform 
in  law  so  as  properly  to  guard  and  foster  cooperative  societies. 

The  first  Act  affording  an  adequate  legal  basis  for  such  societies  was 
passed  in  1852,  15  Victoria,  31.  The  efforts  put  forth  to  secure  this  legis- 
lation drew  together  those  engaged  in  cooperation  throughout  Great  Britain. 
It  is  estimated  that  at  the  time  of  its  passage  about  one  hundred  and  forty 
cooperative  stores  were  in  existence.  The  society  under  Maurice's  admin- 
istration became  a  sort  of  working  cooperative  center,  and  in  its  hall,  July 
26,  1852,  was  held  a  conference  of  delegates  from  the  provincial  societies, 
at  which  the  new  law  was  discussed,  the  establishment  of  a  wholesale  sup- 
ply depot  considered,  the  need  of  a  newspaper  organ  debated,  and  other 
important  matters  brought  forward.  The  first  four  years'  work  under  the 
leadership  of  the  London  society  is  thus  summarized  by  Mr.  Hughes: 

Cooperative  societies  had  been  legalized  for  all  purposes,  except  dealing  with  land  and 
hanking.  The  moral  side  of  the  movement  had  been  brought  into  prominence,  and  prin- 
<nples  had  been  accepted  as  essential,  and  incorporated  into  the  constitution  and  rules  of 
the  societies,  which  have  retained  their  hold,  and  are  to  this  day  appealed  to  as  funda- 
mental. And  lastly,  the  necessity  for  closer  union  between  the  societies  liad  been  demon- 
strated and  considerable  advances  made  towards  its  attainment. 

In  1857,  Mr.  Holyoake  published  his  "  History  of  Cooperation  in  Roch- 
dale," a  work  which  was  widely  read,  and  thus  exerted  an  important 
educational  influence  in  behalf  of  cooperative  progress. 

In  1862  the  number  of  societies  in  Great  Britian  was  estimated  at  four 

*  Thomas  Hughes.  Lecture  on  the  History  and  Objects  of  Cooperation  (Cooperative 
Board  Pamphlets),  p.  7. 

t  Now  Secretary  to  the  Central  Cooperative  Board.  Mr.  Ltidlow  is  now  Registrar  of 
Friendly  Societies.  The  members  of  this  society  were  known  as  Christian  Communists 
or  Cliristian  Socialists.  In  Parliament,  Messrs.  Walter  Morrison,  Thomas  Hughes,  and 
Messrs.  Slaney,  Henley,  and  others  rendered  material  aid  to  the  society  in  its  efforts  to 
secure  legislation. 
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hundred  and  fifty;  their  estimated  membership  being  ninety  thousand; 
their  share  and  loan  capital,  £450,000;  their  annual  sales,  £2,350,000;  and 
their  profits,  £166,000.  In  this  year  parliamentary  returns  were  first  made 
to  the  Registrar,  and  thereafter  annual  statistical  statements  were  pre- 
sented. 

The  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  Act  of  1862  gave  cooperative 
societies  a  corporate  existence,  and  permitted  one  society  to  hold  shares  in 
another.  This  gave  the  requisite  legal  basis  for  the  formation  of  coopera- 
tive wholesale  societies,  which  are  federative  associations,  their  capital 
being  in  shares  held  by  the  societies  composing  the  federation.  Such  an 
institution  had  long  been  needed  to  render  the  independence  of  the  retail 
stores  more  complete,  to  allow  them  to  disregard  the  jealousy  of  rival 
traders  who  exerted  their  influence  against  them  with  private  wholesale 
dealers,  to  enable  them  to  secure  supplies  of  undoubted  purity,  and,  while 
utilizing  the  surplus  capital  accumulating  in  their  hands,  to  permit  them 
to  save  to  themselves  the  profit  arising  in  the  wholesale  trade. 

After  much  discussion,  the  English  Cooperative  Wholesale  was  estab- 
lished in  1864,  with  a  capital  of  £999,  which  was  soon  largely  increased. 
Attempts  at  wholesale  cooperative  distribution  had  previously  been  made, 
but  never  upon  the  broad  plan  now  adopted.  Such  attempts  had  failed. 
The  scheme  now  devised  was  perfectly  logical.  It  was  in  principle  simply 
an  extension  of  the  plan  upon  which  the  retail  business  had  been  con- 
ducted. The  relation  of  the  retail  societies  to  the  wholesale  is  exactly 
analogous  to  the  relation  existing  between  individual  members  and  the 
retail,  and  will  be  more  fully  explained  hereafter.  We  are  now  dealing 
with  the  history  rather  than  the  economics  of  the  movement.  The  Scottish 
Wholesale  was  founded  in  1868.  The  formation  of  these  wholesale  societies 
marks  an  epoch  in  the  progress  of  cooperation,  and  established  the  com- 
mercial autonomy  of  the  cooperative  organization. 

From  time  to  time  experiments  in  cooperative  production  were  made, 
which,  in  accordance  with  our  plan,  we  shall  here  disregard,  presenting 
their  salient  points  later,  and  for  the  present  confine  ourselves  to  coopera- 
tive distribution. 

In  1869  a  central  cooperative  Board  was  formed  and  annual  congresses 
composed  of  delegates  from  the  societies  represented  in  the  Board  have 
since  been  held.  The  Central  Board  at  first  consisted  of  two  sections,  the 
London  and  the  provincial,  but  was  afterwards  organized  as  a  Union  com- 
posed of  representatives  from  six  districts  or  sections,  and  sustained  by 
annual  subscriptions  from  the  societies.  This  union,  in  conjunction  with 
the  congresses,  exerts  a  strong  cohesive  force  upon  the  societies,  and  also 
becomes  an  efficient  agent  in  propagandism.  To  operate  especially  in  the 
latter  direction,  the  Southern  Cooperative  Guild,  having  its  headquarters  in 
London,  was  formed  in  1877. 

The  unity  of  action  secured  among  cooperators  by  the  organization  de- 
scribed proved  of  the  utmost  value.  The  annual  discussion  in  the  congresses 
of  matters  of  peculiar  interest,  and  the  union  of  delegates  from  sections 
widely  separated  but  engaged  in  the  same  work  and  actuated  by  similar 
motives,  gave  the  movement  a  vitality  it  previously  lacked  and  materially 
aided  its  growth  and  prosperity. 

Since  1860  a  newspaper  organ  of  cooperation  has  been  maintained.  This 
is  now  owned  by  the  societies. 

Before  closing  this  historical  review  it  is  proper  to  notice  a  distinct  branch 
of  cooperative  distribution  in  Great  Britain — that  conducted  by  societies  on 
the  so  called  civil  service  plan.  There  are  several  of  these,  the  largest  in 
point  of  sales  being  the  Civil  Service  Supply  Association,  and  the  Army 
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and  Navy  Society,  of  London,  the  latter  differing  only  in  having  been 
founded  by  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  instead  of  by  employes  in  the 
civil  service. 

In  reality  these  societies  are  consumers'  joint  stock  distributing  agen- 
cies, dividing  no  profits  on  purchases,  and  selling,  not  at  the  ruling  market 
rates,  as  do  the  stores  on  the  Rochdale  plan,  but  at  the  lowest  prices  con- 
sistent with  the  payment  of  expenses  and  a  fair  interest  on  capital  invested. 

The  first  association  on  this  plan  was  formed  in  1866,  and  the  movement, 
originated  by  government  employes  for  their  mutual  benefit,  has  made  rapid 
progress. 

The  trade  of  these  associations  is  not  confined  to  shareholders,  although 
profits  are  divided  only  on  shares  in  the  form  of  interest  on  capital  invested, 
nor  do  they  attract  the  trade  of  w'orkingmen.  They  conduct  a  very  exten- 
sive business  at  a  low  expenditure  for  expenses,  and  are  of  great  benefit  to 
the  classes  supporting  them.  The  volume  of  their  trade  has  been  esti- 
mated to  bear  a  similar  relation  to  their  members'  income  that  the  trade  of 
the  working  class  societies  bears  to  their  members'  income.  Cooperation  in 
London  is  confined  to  these  societies,  except  in  a  few  outlying  districts 
inhabited  by  workingmen. 

The  growth  of  the  civil  service  societies  was  stimulated  by  the  success  of 
the  stores  established  on  the  Rochdale  plan,  and  while  they  have  not 
adopted  some  of  its  vital  features,  and  have  confined  themselves  to  cheap 
buying  and  selling  on  the  joint  stock  rather  than  the  cooperative  basis,  they 
still  have  interests  in  common  with  the  workingmen  cooperators,  and  three 
of  these  societies  have  joined  the  cooperative  union.  The  essential  difference 
between  them  and  the  great  body  of  workingmen's  societies  will  appear  in 
our  subsequent  analysis.  As  part  of  the  general  movement  their  work  can- 
not be  overlooked  in  this  review. 

Speaking  of  the  progress  of  cooperation  since  1824,  it  has  been  said: 

The  record  of  these  sixty  year.s  of  cooperative  work  is  a  record  of  work  done  under  the 
influence  of  many  different  motives;  but  if  it  could  be  written  out  in  full,  it  must  contain 
the  names  of  many  unselfish  and  earnest  men,  whose  names  were  never  known  bej'ond 
their  own  town,  and  even  there  may  now  have  been  forgotten.  In  the  earlier  days  men 
were  fettered  by  laws  which  prevented  their  combined  action,  and  there  was  little  to  pro- 
tect them  against  fraud.  There  were  taxes  on  newspapers,  few  even  decent  schools,  no 
cooperative  manuals  or  literature.     Now  all  this  is  changed. 

To  which  it  may  be  added  that  whereas  in  the  early  days  the  theoretical 
or  ideal  side  of  cooperation  was  presented  and  the  practical  insufficiently 
studied,  it  was  only  after  cooperators  set  themselves  squarely  at  work 
upon  the  practical  side  of  the  problem,  availing  themselves  of  the  avenues 
easily  opened  to  them,  and  gradually  pushing  out  into  wider  fields  of 
endeavor  as  one  obstacle  after  another  was  overcome,  that  success  was 
won.  To-day  while  the  ideal  is  not  forgotten  and  leading  cooperators  still 
look  forward  to  heighths  yet  unattained  and  to  the  entire  reorganization  of 
all  industry  upon  the  cooperative  basis,  still  the  efibrt  appears  to  be  to 
accomplish  this  through  the  gradual  expansion  of  the  cooperative  organi- 
zation along  lines  proved  by  experience  to  be  safe,  and  not  by  any  sudden 
or  radical  change  in  the  structure  of  society.  The  cooperation  of  the  pres- 
ent, as  represented  in  the  discussions  of  the  congresses,  is  conservative  as 
well  as  hopeful,  practical  rather  than  ideal,  and  while  full  of  faith  in  the 
future,  is  inclined  to  build  upon  sure  foundations  a  structure  whose  stability 
is  definitely  assured. 
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THE    FOUNDATION   IN    LAW. 

The  legal  basis  of  cooperation  in  the  United  Kingdom  rests  at  present 
upon  the  following  statutes  now  in  force:  The  Industrial  and  Provident 
Societies  Act  of  1876,  the  Customs  and  Inland  Revenue  Act  of  1880,  and 
the  Provident  Nominations  and  Small  Intestacies  Act  of  1883. 

These  Acts  contain  provisions  for  the  formation  of  cooperative  societies; 
set  forth  the  rights  of  such  societies,  and  the  rights  of  their  members;  and 
prescribe  the  duties  to  be  performed  by  the  societies. 

It  is  required  that  in  the  formation  of  a  society  application  shall  be 
made  to  the  Registrar  appointed  by  the  government.  A  separate  Registrar 
is  provided  for  England  and  Wales,  for  Scotland,  and  for  Ireland.  Blank 
forms  of  application  are  furnished,  specifying  twenty  distinct  matters 
relating  to  the  conduct  of  the  society's  business,  which  must  be  incor- 
porated in  its  rules,  two  copies  of  which,  signed  by  seven  persons  and  the 
Secretary,  who  are  also  to  sign  the  application,  must  be  forwarded  with  the 
latter  to  the  Registrar. 

After  registration  the  society  becomes  a  body  corporate,  may  sue  and  be 
sued,  and  may  hold  and  deal  with  any  kind  of  property,  including  shares 
in  other  societies  and  companies  and  real  estate  to  any  amount. 

The  rules  of  a  society  bind  its  members,  notwithstanding  they  may  have 
signed  no  assent  to  them.  The  rules  may  be  amended  in  the  manner  orig- 
inally provided  for  such  amendment,  but  any  amended  rule  must  be  regis- 
tered. Application  for  such  registration  must  be  made  upon  a  form  supplied 
by  the  Registrar,  and  a  fee  of  10s.  is  charged. 

A  society  may  sue  its  members.  It  may  make  a  contract,  and  a  contract 
made  by  it  is  binding  as  if  similarly  made  by  an  individual,  and  when 
made  under  its  seal,  or  by  a  writing  executed  by  a  person  authorized  to  sign 
in  its  behalf,  or  verbally  by  one  duly  authorized  to  speak  for  the  society. 

Any  or  all  of  its  shares  may  be  made  withdrawable.  It  may  carry  on 
any  trade,  except  banking,  including  trade  in  real  estate.  It  may  apply 
its  profits  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  contained  in  its  rules. 

It  may,  if  the  rules  so  provide,  receive  money  on  loan  from  any  one,  to 
an  amount  limited  by  its  rules,  or  it  may  accept  deposits,  limited  to  5s.  in 
any  payment,  and  to  £20  for  an}-^  depositor,  payable  at  not  less  than  two 
days'  notice. 

It  may  also,  if  its  share  capital  is  not  withdrawable,  carry  on  the  busi- 
ness of  banking. 

It  may  make  loans  to  members  on  real  or  personal  security.  It  may 
also  invest  on  the  security  of  other  societies  or  companies,  save  those  only 
where  liability  is  unlimited. 

It  is  exempt  from  the  payment  of  income  tax  on  profits,  provided  the 
number  of  its  shares  is  not  limited  by  its  rules  or  practice. 

It  may,  by  procedure  duly  set  forth  in  the  Act,  unite  with  any  other 
society,  or  may  acquire  the  business  of  any  such  society,  or  may  change 
its  organization  into  that  of  a  company. 

It  may  provide  the  mode  of  settlement  of  disputes  that  may  arise 
between  itself  and  its  officers  or  members. 

A  societ}'  may  dissolve  itself  bj^  an  instrument  signed  by  three  fourths 
of  its  members,  or  dissolution  may  be  effected  by  a  three-fourths  vote  at  a 
general  meeting  called  for  the  special  purpose.  If  such  dissolution  be  vol- 
untary the  resolution  must  be  confirmed  at  a  second  meeting,  but  if  on 
account  of  debts,  the  action  of  the  first  meeting  is  sufficient. 

If  the  society  is  in  dissolution  on  account  of  debt,  hostile  proceedings  to 
seize  the  property  may  be  stayed. 
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Minors,  if  not  under  the  age  of  sixteen,  may  become  members,  and  may 
act  as  if  of  full  age,  but  cannot  hold  oflice. 

Members  are  not  liable  individually  for  the  society's  debts,  and  their  lia- 
bility in  any  event  is  limited  to  the  amount  remaining  unpaid  on  shares 
legally  tlieirs,  or  which  they  have  agreed  to  take.  They  are  not  liable  for 
debts  contracted  subsequent  to  transfer  or  withdrawal  of  the  shares  held 
by  them;  nor  for  debts  existing  at  date  of  such  transfer  or  withdrawal, 
unless  the  other  assets  are  insufhcient  to  meet  the  liabilities  of  the  society. 

The  number  of  shares  permitted  to  be  held  by  an  individual  or  company 
may  be  fixed  by  the  rules,  but  must  not  exceed  in  the  total  the  nominal 
value  of  £200.  The  number  of  shares  permitted  to  be  held  by  a  society  is 
unlimited,  and  likewise  there  is  no  limit  to  the  amount  which  may  be 
received  as  a  loan  from  an  individual  or  company,  except  the  limit,  if  any, 
fixed  by  the  rules. 

A  member  may  by  instrument  duly  recorded  nominate  the  persons  who 
shall  take  his  investment  in  the  society  at  his  death,  provided  at  the  latter 
event  this  investment  in  loans,  deposits,  or  shares,  does  not  exceed  £100, 
and  a  nomination  may  be  varied  or  revoked.  If  no  nomination  subsists  in 
the  event  of  a  member  dying  intestate,  the  Committee  of  Management 
become  administrators  of  the  fund. 

Whenever  upon  the  death  of  a  member  his  investment  exceeds  £80  the 
Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue  are  to  be  notified. 

Upon  application  to  the  Registrar  members  may  secure  an  official  inves- 
tigation into  the  affairs  of  the  society. 

Every  society  must  have  a  registered  office  with  its  name  conspicuously 
displayed  outside.  A  change  of  location  must  be  at  once  reported  to  the 
Registrar.  It  must  have  an  engraved  seal  bearing  its  name,  must  have  its 
accounts  audited  at  least  annually,  and  a  copy  of  its  last  balance  sheet 
and  auditor's  report  must  be  constantly  displayed  in  its  office.  Annual 
returns  of  its  affairs  must  be  made  to  the  Registrar,  and  a  copy  furnished, 
when  applied  for,  to  all  interested  parties. 

Its  books  may  at  any  time  be  inspected  by  any  one  interested  in  its 
funds. 

Special  returns  are  required  if  the  society  conducts  a  banking  business. 

Copies  of  its  rules  must  be  supplied  by  every  society  to  any  applicant,  at 
a  price  not  more  than  one  shilling. 

The  duties  set  forth  in  the  Act  must  be  performed  by  the  society  under 
penalties.  These  penalties  affect  the  society  and  its  officers  and  vary  from 
£1  to  £50,  and  are  in  some  cases  cumulative  during  the  time  the  neglect 
continues. 

THE    RETAIL    STORE. 

The  unit  of  the  cooperative  organization  is  the  retail  store.  In  starting 
such  a  store  in  a  new  district  in  Great  Britain,  it  is  considered  desirable  to 
make  use  of  the  advice  of  the  Cooperative  Union.  At  the  present  day  its 
work  has  become  so  systematized  through  experience  that  its  help  is  of 
great  benefit  to  the  unpracticed  cooperator.  It  has  prepared  model  rules 
for  the  administration  of  cooperative  societies  which  are  in  harmony  with 
the  requirements  of  the  English  law,  and  it  is  ready  at  all  times  to  aid 
every  new  enterprise  by  showing  those  interested  everything  essential  to  the 
successful  establishment  of  a  store. 

85" 
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First  Steps. 

In  the  first  place,  after  a  few  persons  have  become  impressed  with  the 
advantages  of  cooperative  distribution,  and  have  determined  to  found  a 
society,  a  meeting  is  usually  held  to  awaken  public  interest  and  to  secure 
members.  Speakers  may  be  obtained  from  the  Cooperative  Union  or  from 
the  Southern  Cooperative  Guild.  The  advantages  of  cooperation  are 
explained  and  every  effort  made  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  movement. 
An  informal  organization  is  effected,  collectors  appointed,  and  the  work  of 
securing  the  required  capital  begins. 

Capital. 

The  cooperative  scheme  rests  on  the  basis  of  cash  payments.  The  outfit 
and  goods  are  bought  for  cash  and  no  sales  on  credit  ought  to  be  allowed. 
Considerable  capital,  therefore,  must  be  paid  in  before  the  store  opens.  The 
amount  to  be  raised  and  the  number  of  members  to  be  secured  before 
business  is  begun  will  depend  on  circumstances.  It  is  considered  that 
one  hundred  members,  with  £130  capital,  and  a  guaranteed  trade  of  from 
£40  to  £50  per  week,  are  required  to  insure  expenses  and  a  dividend  if  the 
store  is  to  be  constantly  open.  But  the  beginning  may  be  much  more 
humble.  The  store  may  be  open  only  at  certain  times,  for  instance,  even- 
ings, or  on  particular  days  in  the  week,  thus  reducing  the  expense  of  a 
storekeeper  by  employing  only  a  portion  of  his  time.  A  member  who  is 
otherwise  employed  may,  if  capable,  serve  as  storekeeper  in  the  evening,  or 
a  member's  wife  may  be  selected  for  the  position. 

It  is  deemed  essential  that,  however  established,  the  store  should  depend 
for  its  prosperity  on  the  support  of  actual  members,  and  not  rely  upon 
loans  or  gifts  from  those  who  may  have  a  sentimental  interest  in  the 
scheme.  The  trade  of  some  members  may  at  first  be  limited.  If  in  debt 
to  private  traders  they  cannot  at  once  transfer  their  entire  patronage  to  the 
cooperative  store.  Slowly  they  may  by  economy  extinguish  their  debt 
and  increase  their  trade.  An  independent  beginning  of  the  store,  no  mat- 
ter  how  humble,  and  a  gradual  expansion  as  business  increases,  is  always 
advised. 

Shares. 

The  number  of  shares  held  by  each  member  may  be  not  less  than  one 
nor  more  than  two  hundred,  the  value  of  each  share  being  £1.  A  fixed 
rate  of  interest  is  paid  on  capital  invested,  usually  5  per  cent,  and  members 
are  encouraged  to  leave  undrawn  the  dividends  accruing  on  their  pur- 
chases, such  undrawn  dividends  being  added  to  the  capital,  thus  permit- 
ting an  increase  of  the  business.  The  store  in  this  way  performs  the 
functions  of  a  savings  bank  of  deposit,  thrift  on  the  part  of  members  is 
stimulated,  and  while  on  one  hand  the  evils  of  debt  are  prevented  by 
adherence  to  the  rule  of  cash  payments,  on  the  other  members  form  the 
habit  of  saving,  by  the  inducement  offered  to  allow  their  dividends  to  go 
on  deposit  at  a  fair  rate  of  interest. 

Nature  of  Share  Capital. 

To  determine  the  nature  of  the  share  capital,  that  is,  whether  it  shall  be 
withdrawable  or  only  transferable,  opens  an  important  question  which  the 
new  society  must  meet  and  settle.  Its  bearings  are  considered  in  the 
following: 
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In  the  general  rules  three  cases  are  provided  for:  first,  where  all  the  shares  are  to  be 
withdrawable;  second,  where  they  are  all  to  be  transferable;  third,  where  some  are  to  be 
transferable  and  some  withdrawable.  In  the  early  days  of  cooperative  sticieties  the 
law  compelled  them  to  make  their  shares  withdrawable.  The  early  societies  were  accord- 
ingly all  formed  on  this  principle;  and  the  large  majority  of  those  formed  after  the  alter- 
ation of  the  law,  when  shares  were  allowed  to  be  made  transferable  in  the  case  of  joint 
stock  companies,  followed  the  example  of  their  predecessors.  Cases,  however,  have 
occurred  where  rumors  have  been  spread  as  to  the  solvency  of  such  a  society ;  a  run  has 
taken  place  upon  their  funds,  the  more  sellish  members  seeking  to  secure  themselves  from 
sharing  in  any  loss,  careless  of  the  result  to  their  fellow  members ;  and  the  society,  having 
almost  all  its  capital  locked  up  in  buildings,  fixed  stock,  and  trading  stock,  has  had  to  stop 
payment,  though  perfectly  solvent,  so  as  to  gain  time  to  realize  its  assets.  Some  of  the 
older  societies,  hampered  by  the  fact  of  their  members  having  become  accustomed  to 
withdrawable  shares,  have  met  this  difficulty  by  altering  their  rules,  and  making  a  por- 
tion of  their  capital  transferable. 

It  is,  however,  generally  considered  among  cooperators  that  in  the  case  of  new  societies 
it  is  much  the  best  plan  to  make  all  the  capital  transferable.  To  meet  the  case  of  mem- 
bers leaving  the  locality,  or  wishing  to  draw  out  a  part  of  their  capital  in  order  to  provide 
for  any  given  expenditure,  as  in  the  case  of  illness,  you  should  have  a  rule,  such  as  is  given 
in  the  model  rules  above  mentioned,  enabling  the  committee  to  purchase  the  shares  of 
members  at  a  price  not  exceeding  their  par  value,  i.  e.,  the  sum  paid  up  on  them.  In  this 
manner  the  capital  becomes  in  fact  withdrawable,  except  in  the  one  case  of  a  panic  as  to 
the  financial  position  of  the  society,  in  which  case  it  is  only  fair  that,  if  there  be  any 
ground  for  alarm.  aU  the  members  should  share  equally  in  any  loss  sustained.  You  may 
also  very  well  have  a  rule  empowering  the  committee  to  take  money  on  loan  from  mem- 
bers, after  they  have  contributed  some  definite  amount  to  the  share  capital,  to  be  with- 
drawable on  demand,  or  after  so  many  days'  notice,  according  to  the  amount  withdrawn.* 

Man}'  cooperators  think  that  the  matter  is  best  settled  by  making  every 
member  have  one  non-withdrawable  transferable  share  of  £1,  and  let  his 
remaining  shares,  which  he  acquires  through  undrawn  di^'idends  or  by 
other  investments,  be  withdrawable. f 

Payment  of  Subscribed  Capital. 

Not  all  the  money  subscribed  for  shares  need  be  paid  up  at  once.  It  is 
usual  to  make  payments  at  the  rate  of  3(/.  per  week.  In  some  societies 
subscribers  do  not  acquire  full  membership  until  an  entire  share  or  even 
several  shares  have  been  paid  for  in  full.  In  general,  however,  after  a 
shilling  has  been  paid  in,  members  are  allowed  to  have  full  privileges. 
Concerning  this  matter,  Mr.  Morrison,  in  the  pamphlet  already  quoted, 
says: 

Urge  your  members  to  pav  up  their  shares  in  full  if  they  can,  in  order  to  simplify  your 
accounts.  It  may  be  useful  to  this  end  to  provide  a  special  rule  that  no  interest  will  be 
allowed  on  any  sum  under  £1,+  so  as  to  induce  a  member  who  may  have  £1  I85.  invested 
to  pay  up  the  balance  of  the  two  .shillings  at  once.  You  should  also  adopt  the  provision 
in  the  general  rules  that  no  dividend  on  purchases  shall  be  paid  to  any  member  until  he 
has  some  definite  sum,  to  be  fixed  by  a  special  rule,  invested  in  the  share  capital;  all  such 
dividends  being  credited  to  him  until  this  amount  is  made  up.  You  will  require  an  aver- 
age capital  of  £10  per  member.  If  you  can  rely  upon  the  richer  members  contributing 
more  than  this  sum,  you  might  fix  the  minimum  amount  which  each  member  must  invest 
at  perhaps  £.5. 

Registration. 

Before  beginning  business  the  society  must  be  registered  at  the  govern- 
ment registration  office  for  industrial  and  proxadent  societies.  No  registra- 
tion fee  is  charged. 

The  Executive  Committee. 

The  selection  of  the  executive  committee  is  a  matter  of  scarcely  less 
importance  than  that  of  raising  the  required   capital.     The  committee 


*  Walter  Morrison,  Esq.    Village  Cooperative  Stores  (Coiiperative  Board  pamphlets), 
t  Workingmen  Cooperators,  p.  36. 

X  Or,  more  explicitly,  on  any  fractional  part  of  a  £,  thus  supplying  a  motive  to  cause  sub- 
scribed capital  to  be  fully  paid  up. 
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appoints  the  storekeeper  and  other  employes,  controls  the  purchase  of  the 
stock  in  trade,  overlooks  the  finances  of  the  society,  and  is,  in  fact,  intrusted 
with  the  entire  super\dsion  of  its  affairs.  The  nature  of  these  duties  suggests 
the  care  that  ought  to  be  taken  in  selecting  the  men  who  are  to  perform 
them.  The  success  of  the  society  will  largely  depend  on  the  efficiency  and 
honesty  of  the  committee.  It  may  consist  of  from  seven  to  twelve  members 
who  are  usually  elected  at  quarterly  meetings,  their  terms  of  office  being  so 
arranged  that  part  of  the  committee  goes  out  of  office  at  each  meeting,  or 
in  some  cases  semi-annually  or  annually,  although,  as  respects  this,  many 
societies  have  no  rule.  Members  of  the  committee  may  or  may  not  be  eligi- 
ble to  reelection  immediately  upon  the  expiration  of  their  terms  of  office. 
Sometimes  it  is  provided  that  a  member,  after  having  served  a  certain  fixed 
time,  must  retire  for  an  interval  before  becoming  eligible  again.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  experience  in  the  duties  of  the  office  should  count  in  favor 
of  the  retention  of  a  committeeman,  and  sweeping  changes  ought  to  be  dis- 
countenanced. Of  course  many  things  combine  to  determine  the  popular- 
ity of  an  officer  intrusted  with  the  management  of  a  society  in  which  many 
persons  have  a  keen  interest,  and  committees  cannot  expect  immunity 
from  the  adverse  criticism  which,  however  undeserved,  sometimes  afiects 
this  popularity.  On  the  other  hand,  members  who  desire  the  welfare  of 
the  society  ought  to  be  careful  that  grievances  of  a  purely  personal  or  petty 
nature  do  not  blind  them  to  the  recognition  of  what  is,  on  the  whole,  a  faith- 
ful and  conservative  management  of  its  affairs.  Helpful  criticism  is  always 
to  be  desired,  and  adds  to  the  efiiciency  of  the  committee  and  promotes  the 
society's  interests. 

The  President  of  the  society  is  sometimes  elected  by  the  members,  and 
sometimes  by  the  committee.  The  Secretary  and  Treasurer  by  the  latter. 
Many  societies  dispense  with  a  Treasurer.  Members  of  the  committee  are 
usually  paid  a  small  fee  for  attendance  at  the  weekly  business  meetings. 

It  is  most  desirable,  in  fixing  the  scale  of  payment,  to  avoid  the  likelihood  of  men  trying 
to  get  on  to  the  committee  simplii  for  the  sake  of  the  fees.  This  is  a  danger  to  be  carefully 
watched  in  the  cooperative  movement.  The  work  of  its  managing  men  (not  its  paid  offi- 
cials, to  whom  it  is  a  profession)  should  be  that  of  volunteers,  who  are  repaid  in  modera- 
tion for  their  expense  or  trouble,  and  who  will  withdraw  or  resign  their  position  at  once, 
without  a  moment's  hesitation,  on  the  score  of  money,  if  that  is  being  done  of  which  they 
so  strongly  disapprove  that  they  believe  this  to  be  the  right  course.  Otherwise  they  are 
not  independent,  and  may  tend  to  get  into  the  hands  of  men  more  powerful  than  them- 
selves, who  are  well  awar'e  that  they  will  not  resign  if  they  can  possibly  help  it.  From6cf. 
to  2s.  a  time  for  weekly  committee  meetings,  and  nothing  for  sub-committees  or  adjourned 
meetings,  is  a  common  rule  in  a  moderate  sized  society.* 

The  Secretary,  and  the  Treasurer,  if  there  be  one,  furnish  security  to  the 
society  for  the  proper  performance  of  their  duties,  either  by  deposit  or  bond, 
and  are  usually  paid  a  salary  proportioned  to  the  labor  devolving  upon 
them. 

Business  Premises. 

The  first  duties  which  demand  the  attention  of  the  committee  will  be 
the  selection  of  premises  in  which  to  conduct  the  business  of  the  store  and 
the  engagement  of  a  storekeeper.  As  to  premises,  conditions  of  eligibility, 
rental,  etc.,  will  affect  their  decision.  The  aim,  of  course,  is  to  make  the 
store  as  convenient  as  possible  to  the  majority  of  mernbers.  If  the  begin- 
ning is  to  be  quite  humble,  the  dwelling  house  of  a  member  may  be 
selected  as   headquarters,    and   more  extensive,  and  consequently  more 

*  Workingmen  Cooperators,  p.  49. 
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expensive  quarters  taken  as  business  expands  and  the  success  of  the  move- 
ment becomes  assured. 

The  Storekeeper. 

Tlie  storekeeper  should  be  a  man  of  unquestioned  integrity  and,  if 
possible,  not  only  a  believer  in  cooperation,  but  of  some  experience  in  coop- 
erative trading.  Now  that  cooperative  stoi'es  have  multiplied,  a  man  pos- 
sessing the  latter  qualification  is  not  hard  to  find  if  the  committee  exercises 
proper  care,  and  especially  if  the  aid  of  the  Cooperative  Union  is  sought. 
It  is  considered  undesirable  rather  than  otherwise  that  a  storekeeper  has 
been  trained  as  a  private  trader.  The  average  salary  of  a  storekeeper  in 
English  towns  is  about  25s.  or  SOs.  a  week  besides  rooms  and  gas;  in  coun- 
try villages,  18s.  to  25s.  suffices. 

Store  Fittings. 

The  fittings  of  the  store  are  of  the  usual  sort  common  to  private  stores  of 
the  same  grade.  The  wholesale  cooperatives  provide  these  if  required,  at  a 
lower  rate  than  they  can  be  bought  for  elsewhere. 

Stock  in  Trade. 

Premises  and  fittings  having  been  secured  and  a  storekeeper  engaged, 
a  stock  of  goods  must  be  purchased,  and  here  again,  as  well  as  in  the 
future  purchase  of  supplies,  the  judgment  of  the  committee  will  be  put  to 
the  test.  The  maxim  that  goods  well  bought  are  half  sold  applies  to 
cooperative  as  well  as  to  ordinary  stores.  It  is  also  Avell  understood,  and 
so  generally  practiced  as  to  become  the  rule,  that  no  adulterated  or  inferior 
goods  are  to  be  allowed  upon  cooperative  counters.  No  credit,  it  will  be 
remembered,  is  to  be  given  purchasers,  and  stock  in  trade  is  to  be  bought 
for  cash  upon  the  best  terms. 

Experience  and  the  growth  of  the  cooperative  organization  has  in  these 
days  provided  helps  for  inexperienced  committees.  The  wholesales  pro- 
vide lists  of  articles  such  as  are  proper  to  proAdde  in  starting  a  store,  with 
quantities  and  prices  of  each.  The  Cooperative  Union  in  this  as  in  other 
matters  of  detail  is  ready  to  give  advice.  The  cooperative  literature 
aflbrds  pamphlets  upon  the  subject  of  purchases.  Thus  the  path  of  the 
unpracticed  cooperator  is  not  entirely  dark,  and  he  is  enabled  to  profit  by 
the  wisdom  gained  by  his  predecessors  in  their  unaided  efibrts  daring  the 
earlier  years  of  the  cooperative  movement. 

A  store  in  the  beginning  usually  confines  itself  to  the  staple  articles  of 
groceries,  and  increases  the  variety  of  its  stock  as  the  demand  of  its  patrons 
warrants.  Thus  to  ordinary  groceries,  hardware,  tinware,  crockery,  etc., 
may  first  be  added.  Ready  made  boots  and  shoes,  drygoods  of  the  staple 
sorts,  clothing,  hats,  caps,  etc.,  are  eventually  supplied.  As  to  the  latter 
articles  greater  care  and  experience  in  buying  are,  of  course,  demanded,  so 
as  to  avoid  loss  by  depreciation,  owing  to  change  of  fashion. 

In  some  instances  a  department  for  making  boots  to  measure  and  others 
for  custom  tailoring  and  millinery  have  been  successfully  incorporated. 

A  bakery  forms  a  favorite  and  generally  profitable  branch  of  English 
cooperative  stores.  Many  fully  equipped  cooperative  bakeries  exist  as 
departments  of  these  stores  and  do  a  large  business.  Butchering,  also,  has 
been  tried,  and  with  some  profit,  but,  as  this  requires  greater  experience 
and  trained  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  buyers,  and  as  greater  difficulty 
has  been  found  in  procuring  efficient  department  superintendents  in  this 
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line  than  in  the  others  mentioned,  it  has  not  as  yet  been  found  equally 
successful. 

The  sale  of  coal,  on  the  contrary,  is  common  and  profitable. 

As  to  the  advisability  of  conducting  several  departments  under  one 
management,  the  following  is  to  the  point,  and  the  statistics  give  a  glimpse 
at  what  has  been  accomplished: 

Speaking  generally,  "  make  one  department  a  success  at  a  time,  keep  the  accounts  of 
the  departments  separately,  and  publish  the  profits  of  each  department  in  the  balance 
sheet,"  would  be  the  advice  of  many  cociperators.  The  number  of  the  chief  departments 
carried  on  by  societies  is  as  follows:  1185  societies  do  business  in  groceries  and  provisions; 
772  in  drapery;  715  in  boots  and  shoes;  333  in  coal;  211  in  butchery;  188  in  baking;  185  in 
furnishing;  137  in  hardware;  76  in  tailoring.* 

In  making  purchases  the  normal  conditions  of  supply  and  demand 
should  be  strictly  considered,  and,  as  a  rule,  all  speculative  purchases 
avoided. 

The  amount  of  stocks  should  usually  not  exceed  the  amount  of  sales  for  three  or  four 
weeks  in  groceries;  for  ten  to  fourteen  days  in  provisions;  for  one  month  in  bakery;  for' 
three  or  four  days  in  butchery;  for  ten  to  thirteen  weeks  in  drapery,  boots  and  shoes,  and 
furnishing.t 

In  sales  the  ordinary  prices  of  the  locality  are  charged,  no  attempt  being 
made  to  undersell  private  traders.  It  is  not  in  reduced  prices  but  in  divis- 
ion of  profits  that  the  purchaser  reaps  his  reward. 

As  dividends  are  to  be  declared  on  purchases,  arrangements  must  be 
made  for  registering  the  latter  and  enabling  each  customer  to  prove  quickly 
the  amount  of  his  purchases  in  order  to  collect  his  share  of  profits.  This 
is  accomplished  quite  simply  by  giving  each  customer  a  check  or  token, 
either  of  metal  or  paper,  representing  in  amount  the  amount  of  his  pur- 
chase. These  are  retained  and  presented  at  the  end  of  the  quarter  to  secure 
payment  of  the  dividend.  Members  are  from  time  to  time  during  the 
quarter  required  to  exchange  tokens  of  small  nominal  value  for  those  of 
higher  denomination,  in  order  to  reduce  the  number  of  tokens  of  small 
denomination  required  in  circulation  and  to  simplify  matters  generally.  ^ 

In  the  use  of  these  tokens  fraud  may  occur,  as,  for  instance,  employes 
have  been  known  to  purloin  them  and  afterward  secure  their  presentation 
through  an  accomplice  for  exchange.  On  the  other  hand,  purchasers  have 
held  them  back  for  presentation  during  a  quarter  subsequent  to  that  in 
which  they  were  issued,  and  when  the  dividend  happened  to  be  larger,  thus 
unfairly  sharing  in  a  larger  division  of  profits  than  was  justly  their  right, 
besides  disarranging  the  accounts  of  the  society. 

The  paper  checks  may  be  so  made  as  to  guard  against  the  latter  evil  by 
changing  the  color  in  each  quarter,  but  the  paper  checks  may  have  their 
nominal  value  increased  by  fraudulent  alteration  of  the  amounts  borne 
upon  them. 

Great  care  is  needed  to  insure  against  corrupt  use  of  the  checks,  and 
the  ideal  check  system  has  yet  to  be  devised. 

Various  methods  are  employed  to  check  the  operations  of  the  manager 
and  to  discover  the  amount  of  cash  passing  through  his  hands.  The  sys- 
tem of  dividend  tokens  just  described  affords  a  partial  check,  but,  for  the 
reasons  stated,  fraudulent  use  of  the  tokens  may  render  this  sort  of  check- 
ing nugatory,  and  if  relied  on  cause  a  perfectly  honest  manager  to  be 
unjustly  suspected.  Among  other  plans  one  is  "giving  the  customer  a 
ticket,  who  takes  it  to  a  boy,  who  gives  metal  checks  in  exchange  and  regis- 

*  Workingmen  Cooperators,  p.  G8.        -f-  Ibid,  p.  43. 
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ters  each  shopman's  sales."  This  is  of  course  apphcable  to  the  larger  stores 
only.  No  absolute  check  upon  the  manager's  operations  has  yet  been 
devised.  The  best  safeguard  is  the  watchfulness  of  the  committee.  A  dis- 
honest manager  cannot  long  retain  his  place  if  the  duty  of  the  committee 
is  well  performed. 

Duties  of  Members. 

The  matters  of  detail  to  which  we  have  alluded  having  been  attended  to, 
the  store  is  now  ready  to  open  its  doors  for  trade.  All,  whether  members 
■of  the  society  or  not,  are  welcomed,  and  non-members  are  permitted  to 
share  in  the  profits,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  members,  it  being  usual 
to  allow  them  but  one  half  the  regular  dividend.  It  is  always  desirable  to 
induce  non-members  to  join  the  society,  and  sometimes  a  full  dividend  is 
given  them,  one  half  being  paid  in  cash  on  demand,  and  the  balance 
credited  to  a  share  account  in  their  name,  thus  in  time  creating  a  deposit 
sufficient  in  amount  to  create  them  full  members. 

The  business  of  the  society,  now  that  the  store  is  in  active  operation,  will 
depend  upon  the  fidelity  with  which  members  patronize  it,  refusing,  as  they 
should,  to  be  drawn  away  by  the  insidious  solicitations  of  private  trades- 
men, who  frequently  attempt  to  undermine  cooperative  stores  by  cutting 
prices,  offering  liberal  credit,  running  special  lines  of  goods  at  cost  prices, 
and  by  other  devices  contrived  to  lure  cooperative  customers  into  their 
shops. 

These  attempts  are  likely  to  be  more  effective  in  the  infancy  of  the  coop- 
erative store  than  later,  for  the  participation  in  profits  soon  teaches  the 
thoughtful  patron  of  cooperation  that  his  position  as  a  partner  is  of  more 
benefit  to  him  in  the  end  than  any  temporary  gain  which  he  may  appear  for 
the  moment  to  reap  by  purchasing  at  under  rates  elsewhere. 

But  if  the  store  is  to  be  thoroughly  prosperous,  each  member  must  do 
more  than  merely  give  to  it  his  trade.  He  must  take  a  deep  interest  in  its 
affairs,  must  exercise  a  watchful  supervision  over  its  administration,  attend 
the  business  meetings,  participate  in  the  election  of  officers,  carefully  study 
the  financial  reports,  or  balance  sheets  so  called,  issued  quarterly,*  and 
teach  himself  to  criticise  intelligently  the  policy  pursued  by  the  committee 
who  are  his  servants  in  immediate  control  of  the  enterprise. 

At  the  business  meetings  all  members  have  equal  voting  power,  so  that 
the  society  in  its  organization  is  thoroughly  democratic.  Women,  too,  are 
usually  eligible  to  membership  on  the  same  terms  as  men,  and  in  some 
cases  have  been  given  places  upon  committees. 

Besides  the  quarterly  business  meetings  it  is  usual  to  hold  monthly  meet- 
ings at  which  it  is  customary  to  read  the  minutes  of  the  meetings  held 
weekly  b}'  the  committee,  and  discussion  is  permitted  thereon.  Social 
gatherings  of  the  members  are  also  held  annually,  or  even  more  frequently, 
as  a  means  of  welding  together  more  firmly  the  interests  of  all  who  are 
<;onnected  with  the  movement. 

Stock  Takincf  and  Auditing. 

Account  of  stock  is  to  be  taken  quarterly  or  half  yearly  and  profits 
divided,  and  this  should  be  carefully  and  honestly  done,  with  no  attempt 
at  over  vakiation  or  desire  to  increase  the  di\ddends  beyond  the  percentage 
fairly  earned.     Accurate  bookkeeping  is  essential  to  the  pecuniary  welfare 

*0r  semi-annuallv  if  dividends  are  thus  declared. 
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of  the  society,  and  a  '*  Manual  of  Bookkeeping,"  giving  full  advice  upon  this 
head,  has  been  published  by  the  Cooperative  Union. 

The  union  has  also  published  a  "  Manual  of  Auditing."  Great  respon- 
sibility rests  upon  the  auditors,  who  are  to  make  a  complete  examination 
of  the  society's  affairs  and  who  are  to  assure  themselves  that  the  balance 
sheet  is  correct,  and  to  vouch  for  it  by  their  signatures.  They  ought  to  be 
men  familiar  with  accounts  and,  if  possible,  of  some  financial  experience. 

An  inexperienced  auditor  will  do  well  to  act  on  the  following  hints.  Ascertain  that 
stock  has  been  carefully  taken  and  checked.  See  that  everything  is  priced  at  the  cost,  or 
a  less  value,  and  that  all  deteriorations  of  stock  have  been  amply  provided  for.  Count  the 
cash  in  hand.  See  that  proper  vouchers  have  been  received  for  all  payments;  and  if  not 
sufficiently  master  of  bookkeeping  to  adopt  short  systems  of  check,-  by  comparing  the 
totals  of  difTerent  accounts,  check  every  individual  item  from  its  first  entry  until  placed 
in  the  balance  sheet.  Compare  the  members'  pass-books  with  the  ledgers.  See  that  the 
total  of  the  members'  account  agrees  with  the  amotint  placed  in  the  balance  sheet.  Ascer- 
tain that  all  goods  received  and  taken  into  stock  are  duly  paid  for,  or  else  taken  as  a 
liability,  and  also  that  all  sums  due  by  the  society  to  merchants  and  others  are  taken  as 
liabilities.  The  best  plan  is  to  send  a  circitlar  note  at  stock-taking  to  all  persons  the 
society  does  business  with,  asking  them  to  advise  the  auditors  what  sums  are  due  to  them 
by  the  society.  Examine  the  committee's  minute  book,  to  see  that  all  expenditure  has 
been  duly  authorized,  and  inspect  the  deeds  and  other  securities  of  the  society.* 

The  auditors  may  be  of  such  number  as  the  society  may  direct,  usually 
two.  Provision  is  made  for  the  appointment  of  a  public  auditor  in  lieu  of 
auditors  elected  by  the  society.  No  employe  of  the  society  is  eligible  to  the 
office  of  auditor.  Auditors  are  paid  such  remuneration  as  may  be  voted 
them  at  ordinary  business  meetings. 

Any  member  or  person  in  interest  has  an  individual  right  of  inspection  of 
the  accounts  of  the  society  under  proper  regulation,  but  is  not  permitted, 
without  special  authorization,  to  inspect  the  loan  or  deposit  account  of  any 
other  member  without  the  latter's  written  consent. 

In  certain  contingencies  it  is  provided  that  the  affairs  of  the  society  shall 
be  examined  and  reported  upon  by  inspectors  appointed  by  the  government 
Registrar.  The  government  requires  annual  returns  to  be  made  from  every 
society,  containing  a  general  statement  of  its  receipts,  expenditures,  funds, 
and  effects. 

Allotment  of  Profits. 

The  model  rules  provide  for  the  following  allotment  of  profits:  (1)  Inter- 
est on  loans,  deposits,  and  preferred  shares,  if  any;  (2)  reduction  of  the 
value  of  fixed  stock  and  plant  at  such  rate  as  the  society  may  direct  (sub- 
ject to  change  by  the  society  at  the  annual  rate  of  10  per  cent  on  fixtures, 
and  of  2^  per  cent  on  buildings);  (3)  reduction  of  expenses,  if  any, 
incurred  in  forming  the  society;  (4)  dividend  on  share  capital;  (5)  reserve 
fund;  (6)  educational  fund;  (7)  congress  fund;  (8)  social  fund;  (9) 
dividend  on  purchases  and  bonus  to  employes. 

The  second  item  in  the  foregoing  list  relates  to  the  amount  written  off  at 
each  stock-taking  to  allow  for  the  depreciation  in  value  of  fixtures  and 
buildings  owing  to  wear  and  tear.  There  is  a  temptation  to  neglect  this  as 
any  amount  so  charged  decreases  the  amount  of  net  profits,  and  conse- 
quently reduces  the  dividend.  But  prudent  management  requires  this 
depreciation  to  be  conscientiously  made  in  order  that  the  assets  of  the 
society  may  not  be  found  overrated  if  a  financial  panic  should  overtake  it 

The  third  item  is  temporary  only  and  confined  to  the  early  years  of  the 
society.     The  fifth  item  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  reserve  fund. 

*  Workingmen  Cooperators,  p.  60. 
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the  possession  of  which  adds  to  the  financial  stability  of  the  society. 
Besides  the  allotment  to  such  a  fund  of  a  portion  of  the  profits,  usually  10 
per  cent,  all  fines  are  carried  to  it.  The  fund  is  applicable  by  resolution 
of  the  society  to  the  equalization  of  dividends,  to  meet  contingencies  affect- 
ing the  business  of  the  society,  or  to  any  other  purpose  which  the  general 
meetings  may  from  time  to  time  direct.  The  income  from  the  fund  is  used 
to  increase  dividends  in  the  same  manner  as  other  income  of  the  society. 

The  application  of  a  portion  of  the  profits  to  educational,  social,  and 
benevolent  purposes,  contemplated  by  the  sixth  and  eighth  items,  is  always 
considered  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  underlying  principles  of  cooperation. 
Many  societies  apply  2^  per  cent  of  the  profits  to  educational  purposes, 
such  as  technical  classes,  maintenance  of  library  and  reading-room,  etc. 
Others  neglect  the  matter  altogether,  although  it  is  always  advised  by 
leading  cooperators. 

The  congress  fund  mentioned  in  the  seventh  item  provides  for  paying 
the  annual  subscription  to  the  Cooperative  Union,  or  to  any  official  organ 
recognized  by  the  congress. 

The  practice  of  allowing  employes  to  share  in  profits  by  means  of  a 
bonus,  provided  for  in  the  second  clause  of  the  ninth  item,  would  seem  to 
be  clearly  in  accord  with  cooperative  principles,  but,  although  some  socie- 
ties practice  it,  it  is  not  generally  popular.  When  given  it  may  be  said  to 
be  awarded  on  the  ground  that  if  employes  share  in  this  way  they  will 
take  a  livelier  interest  in  the  society's  welfare,  and  thus  the  bonus  will  be 
money  well  expended  in  that  it  will  in  reality  tend  to  increase  profits. 
Except  in  theory,  the  practice  does  not  seem  to  rest  upon  the  abstract  jus- 
tice involved  in  the  principle  of  awarding  to  all  who  cooperate  in  produc- 
ing a  given  result  a  share  in  the  benefits  obtained.  This  principle  would 
seem  to  demand  the  admission  of  all  employes  to  an  interest  in  the  busi- 
ness, but  it  appears  to  be  self-interest  purely  that  induces  most  of  the 
societies  that  have  adopted  this  plan  to  pursue  it.  At  present,  profit  shar- 
ing with  employes,  although  nearly  always  advocated  as  a  matter  of  theory, 
is  not  extensively  practiced  among  cooperative  trading  societies. 

The  Balance  Sheet. 

The  balance  sheet  issued  to  members  forms  a  complete  report  of  the 
financial  status  of  the  society.  Members  rely  upon  it  for  their  knowledge 
of  the  society's  affairs.  It  should  show  clearly,  and  in  as  simple  a  form 
as  possible,  so  as  to  be  readily  understood  by  the  average  man,  the  cash 
account  of  the  society,  giving  its  cash  assets  and  receipts  upon  one  side, 
and  its  liabilities  and  cash  expenditures  upon  the  other.  The  trade  account 
should  also  be  shown,  giving  upon  the  debit  side  the  value  of  stock  at 
beginning  of  quarter,  amount  of  subsequent  purchases,  with  expenses  and 
outstanding  liabilities,  if  any,  for  purchases,  and  on  the  credit  side  the 
amount  of  sales  liabilities  at  beginning  of  quarter,  value  of  stock  at  end 
of  quarter,  etc.,  the  balance  of  the  account  showing  the  net  profit.  The 
expense  account  should  be  shown  in  detail,  and  a  concise  summary  of  the 
capital  account  should  appear,  giving  the  assets  and  liabilities  in  detail, 
followed  by  a  detailed  statement  of  the  disposal  of  profits.  The  balance 
sheet  ought  to  be  puljlished  several  days  before  the  general  meeting,  so  as 
to  give  members  an  opportunity  to  study  it  and  compare  it  with  former 
issues,  that  they  may  be  able  to  criticise  it,  if  need  be,  and  to  question  it 
intelligently  at  the  meeting. 
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Summary  of  Essential  Points. 

We  have  now  given  such  a  description  of  a  retail  distributive  society  as 
\yill,  we  beheve,  enable  the  reader  to  understand  how  such  a  society  is 
formed  and  carried  on.  Besides  the  points  we  have  mentioned  the  model 
rules  contain  pro^^sions  for  settling  by  arbitration  disputes  arising  between 
a  member  or  any  interested  person  and  the  society  or  an  othcer  thereof:  for 
expelling  anv  member  who  ma}'  be  guilty  of  conduct  detrimental  to  the 
society  and  for  the  pa^nnent  to  such  a  member  of  the  sums  paid  in  on 
shares  held  by  him:  and  the  necessary  provisions  for  conduct  of  business, 
transfer  of  stock,  change  of  name  of  society,  etc. 

We  now  present  the  following  summary  of  essential  points  and  causes  of 
success  and  failure,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  manual  entitled  *'  Work- 
ingmen  Cooperators.'"     We  find  them  nowhere  else  so  succinctly  stated: 

Essential  Points,  (a)  The  store  is  open  to  all:  (6)  charges  ordinary  market  prices:  (c) 
receives  ready  money  only,  and  gives  no  credit;  {d)  gives  dividend  in  proportion  to  pur- 
chases: (e)  every  member  mnsl  have  a  share  or  shares,  and  receives  good  interest  on 
them;  ( /)  all  are  equal  in  voting  power,  whether  they  have  few  or  many  shares;  {g)  the 
store  sells  genuine  articles,  which  are  what  they  profess  to  be ;  (h)  the  store  has  an  honest 
manager  and  an  active  committee;  (i)  the  society  insists  on  au  efficient  and  intelligent 
audit  and  stock  taking. 

Causes  of  Sitccess.  (1)  A  clear  tmderstanding  and  performance  of  the  duties  of  an  offi- 
cer, an  employe,  and  a  member;  (2)  competent  and  painstaking  officers:  (-3)  competent  and 
trustworthy  employes;  (4)  proper  security  for  the  honesty  and  efficiency  of  the  principal 
employes;  (5)  amicable  and  earnest  working  together;  (6)  promptitude  and  punctuality  in 
business;  (7)  impartiality,  civility,  and  pleasant  manners  in  the  members  and  inthestaflf: 
(8)  generous  treatment  of  the  employes:  (9)  judicious  purchasing  and  careful  regulation 
of  the  stocks :  (10)  ready  money  purchases  and  ready  money  sales  ;  (11)  carefully  regulated 
expenses;  (12)  judicious  investment  of  all  surplus  capital;  (13)  ample  depreciation  of 
property;  (14)  ample  reserve  funds;  (1.5)  good  bookkeeping  and  auditing;  (1*3)  officers 
giving  full  and  free  explanations  to  the  members"  meetings;  (17)  members  having  full 
confidence  in  the  officers. 

Causes  of  Failure.  (1)  Allowing  the  storekeeper  to  do  as  he  likes  ;  (2)  allowing  credit 
to  purchasers;  (3)  bad  bookkeeping  and  auditing:  (4)  bad  rules:  (5)  carrying  repairs  and 
renewals  to  property  account  instead  of  expenses  account;  (ij)  competing  with  all  the 
■'cutting"  shops  ;  (7)  expenses  too  great  for  the  business:  (8)  employment  of  incompetent 
persons;  (9)  dishonesty;  (10)  injudicious  purchasing;  (11)  injudicious  and  frequent 
changes  of  policy:  (12)" members  purchasing  away  from  the  store;  (13)  not  taking  ample 
security  from  persons  in  a  position  to  misapply  the  society's  effects:  (14)  permitting  the 
manager  to  buy  away  from  the  wholesale  societies;  (1-5)  inefficient  officers;  (Irt)  members 
being  unreasonable  and  quarrelsome:  (17)  purchasing  goods  on  credit:  (IS)  overbuilding: 
(19)  starting  branches  or  new  departments  before  the  society  is  strong  enough  to  bear  the 
burden:  (20)  waste  behind  the  counter  from  bad  stock  keeping  or  careless  Aveighing. 

THE    WHOLESALE    STORES. 

The  success  and  multiplication  of  retail  stores  suggested  the  propriety  of 
establishing  a  central  purchasing  agency  or  wholesale  depot.  The  benefits 
which  it  was  expected  would  be  derived  from  such  an  institution,  and 
which  have  been  largely  realized,  were,  among  others,  the  following: 

Stores  will  be  enabled,  through  the  agency,  to  purchase  more  economically  than  hereto- 
fore, by  reaching  the  best  markets. 

Small  stores  and  new  stores  are  at  once  put  in  good  position,  by  being  placed  directly 
(through  the  agency)  in  the  best  markets,  thus  enahlmg  them  to  sell  as  cheap  as  any  first 
class  shopkeeper. 

As  all  stores  will  have  the  benefit  of  the  best  markets  by  means  of  the  agency,  it  follows 
that  dividends  paid  by  stores  must  be  more  equal  than  heretofore,  and,  by  the  same 
means,  dividends  will  he  considerably  augmented. 

Stores,  especially  large  ones,  will  be  able  to  carry  on  their  businesses  with  less  capital. 
Large  stores  will  not,  as  now,  be  necessitated,  in  order  to  reach  the  minimum  prices  of  the 
markets,  to  purchase  goods  they  do  not  require  for  the  immediate  supply  of  their  mem- 
bers. 

Stores  will  be  able  to  command  the  ser\ices  of  a  good  buyer,  and  will  thus  save  a  large 
amount  of  labor  and  expense,  by  one  purchaser  buying  for  some  one  hundred  and  fifty 
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stores,  while  the  great  amount  of  blundering  in  i)urcliasing  at  the  commencement  of  a 
co<)perative  store  will  be  obviated.* 

In  our  historical  review  we  have  mentioned  the  unsuccessful  experiments 
which  preceded  the  establishment  of  the  English  Cooperative  "NVliolesale 
in  1864.  It  is  not  necessary  to  elaborate  these  experiments.  They  failed, 
partly  because  the  cooperative  movement  had  not  become  sufficiently 
strong  to  sustain  such  an  institution,  and  partly  on  account  of  defective 
business  principles  embodied  in  their  administration.  The  great  success 
of  the  existing  English  wholesale  and  of  the  Scottish  wholesale,  estab- 
lished at  a  later  date,  is  sufficient  to  commend  the  plan  upon  which  they 
are  organized  to  those  desiring  to  found  a  similar  enterprise  elsewhere,  and 
we  therefore  give  a  detailed  description  of  its  features. 

In  its  organization  the  English  wholesale  is  a  federation  to  which  none 
but  cooperative  societies  are  admitted.  Such  an  organization  presupposes 
the  existence  of  retail  associations  for  whose  benefit  the  wholesale  society 
is  formed.  At  first  each  retail  society  in  joining  the  wholesale  subscribed 
capital  in  the  proportion  of  one  share  to  each  of  its  members,  the  value  of 
each  share  being  5s.,  the  same  being  transferable.  Is.  to  be  paid  up  on  each 
share  at  time  of  subscription  and  interest  and  dividends  to  remain  undrawn 
until  balance  of  capital  subscribed  is  paid  up. 

In  1871  the  value  of  shares  was  changed  to  £5,  and  the  number  of  bs. 
shares  decreased  accordingly.  Societies  were  now  required  to  take  up  one 
share  to  each  twenty  members,  and  in  the  following  year  this  provision  was 
changed  to  one  share  to  ten  members. 

It  was  at  first  proposed  to  sell  goods  at  cost,  with  a  small  commission 
added  to  cover  expenses.  This  was  soon  abandoned  as  impracticable,  and 
a  plan  identical  with  that  adopted  in  the  retail  stores  was  substituted, 
goods  being  sold  at  a  profit,  and  all  net  profits  divided  among  purchasers 
in  proportion  to  purchases.  As  in  most  of  the  retail  stores,  non-sharehold- 
ing purchasers  are  allowed  one  half  the  dividend  given  to  shareholders. 

Business  was  begun  in  1864  at  Manchester,  where  the  central  offices  are 
now  located.  The  growth  of  business  led  to  the  establishment  of  main 
selling  branches  at  Newcastle,  in  1871,  and  at  London,  in  1874,  and  sub- 
branches  at  Leeds,  in  1882,  and  at  Bristol,  in  1884. 

Buying  branches,  also,  have  been  established  at  Tipperary,  Killmallock, 
Limerick,  Armagh.  Waterford.  Tralee,  and  Cork,  in  Ireland,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  Irish  butter,  an  important  staple,  of  which  the  wholesale  society 
is  the  largest  purchaser.  A  purchasing  branch,  which  is  also  a  forwarding 
depot,  is  maintained  at  Liverpool,  a  buying  agency  for  American  produce 
at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  purchasing  agencies  at  Calais,  Rouen,  Copenha- 
gen, Hamburg,  and  a  special  agency  for  the  purchase  of  tea  and  coffee  at 
London. 

The  society  also  conducts  a  shipping  business,  which  owes  its  origin  to 
its  extensive  importations  of  foreign  produce,  much  of  which  it  was  desira- 
ble to  obtain  directly  from  the  producers  and  to  secure  its  careful  packing, 
prompt,  and  dispatch.  Four  steamers  are  now  owned  by  the  society,  run- 
ning regularl}'  between  Garstow  and  Rouen,  Goole  and  Calais,  and  Goole 
and  Hamburg. 

The  society  also  sustains  a  banking  department  on  the  usual  plan  of 
such  institutions.  The  profits  of  the  banking  department  are  apportioned 
as  follows: 

*  Cooperative  Annual,  1^85,  p.  70. 
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First — The  customer  who  has  a  credit  balance  with  the  bank  will  share  in  the  profits  on 
the  earnings  in  proportion  to  the  amount,  varying  from  a  quarter  to  one  per  cent  over  the 
interest  the  customer  would  get  from  the  usual  terms  allowed  by  the  ordinary  banker. 

Second — The  debit  customers  share  in  the  profit  too  in  a  similar  way  to  the  credit  cus- 
tomer, on  the  amount  of  interest  which  is  paid  on  the  debit  balances  of  their  account. 

Third — A  customer  maj'  be  a  credit  and  debit  customer  in  the  same  quarter,  and  would 
receive  profits  both  as  borrower  and  lender.* 

Besides  dealing  largely  in  groceries  and  provisions  the  society  manu- 
factures biscuits,  sweets,  dry  and  soft  soap,  and  boots  and  shoes;  and  sup- 
plies drapery,  hardware,  carpets,  crockery,  fancy  goods,  and  general 
furnishings.  It  is  the  selling  agency  of  several  cooperative  productive 
societies  manufacturing  drygoods,  dress  goods,  ready  made  and  ordered 
clothing,  miscellaneous  textiles,  furniture,  watches,  machinery,  etc. 

Just  as  the  retail  stores  are  administered  by  a  committee  chosen  by 
members,  so  the  wholesale,  conducting  the  widely  diversitied  business  that 
we  have  outlined,  is  governed  by  a  committee  elected  by  ballot  by  dele- 
gates from  the  societies  composing  its  membership,  each  society  being 
entitled  to  one  delegate  to  every  five  hundred  members  or  fractional  part 
thereof,  every  delegate  having  one  vote. 

The  manner  of  conducting  the  wholesale  business  is  analogous  to  that  of 
the  retail.  The  general  committee  at  Manchester  has  sixteen  members. 
The  London  and  Newcastle  branches  are  conducted  by  branch  committees 
of  eight  members  each,  responsible  to  the  general  committee,  and  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  latter  represented  by  one  delegate  from  each  branch. 
As  to  stock-taking,  which  is  done  quarterly,  auditing,  etc.,  the  description 
which  we  have  given  of  the  retail  stores  applies  equally  to  the  wholesale. 
Four  auditors  are  employed  who  are  elected  by  the  shareholders,  and  paid 
an  annual  salar}'  of  £40  each,  besides  the  allowance  of  second  class  railway 
fares.  Full  quarterly  balance  sheets  are  published.  A  strong  reserve  fund 
is  maintained.  The  value  of  the  property  is  written  down,  or  depreciated, 
at  each  stock-taking,  at  the  following  rates:  land,  at  2^  per  cent;  buildings, 
at  5  per  cent;  fixed  stock,  at  7^  per  cent;  all  depreciations  being  taken 
upon  the  original  cost.  All  shares  are  transferable  without  charge,  and 
the  societ}'  has  a  lien  on  all  shares. 

When  societies  desire  to  open  an  account  with  the  wholesale  they  are 
required  to  furnish  a  copy  of  their  last  balance  sheet  and  registered  rules. 
If  a  balance  sheet  has  not  been  issued  they  are  directed  to  state  the  number 
of  their  members,  amount  of  paid  up  share  capital,  whether  credit  is  allowed, 
and,  if  so,  to  what  extent,  and  the  amount  of  business  done,  or  probable 
amount  which  will  be  done  by  them.  If  not  registered  at  time  of  applica- 
tion, but  in  process  of  being  so,  cash  is  required  with  each  order.  After 
registration  cash  must  be  forwarded  with  the  first  order,  and  on  subsequent 
orders  payment  must  be  made  within  seven  da3^s  from  date  of  invoice. 
An  application  for  shares  from  any  society  or  company  must  be  made  by 
resolution  of  some  general  or  committee  meeting  of  such  society  or  com- 
pany, contained  in  writing  and  attested  by  the  signatures  of  the  Secretary 
and  three  members.  The  number  of  shares  to  be  taken  by  each  society,  as 
before  stated,  must  be  not  less  than  one  to  every  ten  members,  and  this 
number  must  be  increased  annually  as  the  number  of  members  increases. 
The  liability  of  each  shareholding  society  is  limited  to  the  amount  of  its 
shares.     Share  capital  receives  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per  annum. 

The  administration  of  the  Scottish  wholesale  is  substantially  the  same 
as  that  of  the  English  wholesale,  except  that  shares  therein  may  only  be 

*  Cooperative  Annual,  1885,  p.  16. 
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transferred  with  the  consent  of  the  committee  and  two-thirds  majority  of  a 
special  meeting  of  shareholders,  and  that  employes  share  in  dividends  in 
proportion  to  wages  at  double  the  rate  per  pound  that  is  allowed  on  mem- 
bers' purchases.  Shareholders  have  one  vote  each,  and  one  additional  vote 
to  each  £500  purchases.  Shares  are  10s.  each,  one  shilling  to  be  paid  in  on 
application.  Both  the  English  and  Scottish  wholesale  societies  are  author- 
ized to  carry  on  any  business. 

The  following  statistical  statement  exhibits  the  financial  relations  exist- 
ing between  the  retail  societies  and  the  English  wholesale,  by  districts,  for 
the  year  ending  December  31,  1883,  the  latest  available: 


DiSTUICTS. 

Number  of 
Meiiihers, 
December 
31,  1883. 

Total  Capit.\l,  Decem- 
ber 31, 1883. 

Capital  Inve.sted  with 

Wholesale  Society, 

December  31, 1883. 

Total  Sales 
During  Year. 

Share. 

Loan. 

Share. 

Loan. 

Manchester 

399,108 
95,994 
61,891 

£4,954,667 
700,248 
375,429 

£445,966 
43,850 
49,931 

£138,021 
26,461 
19.385 

£358,331 

51,377 
13,579 

£11,352,437 
3,.359,763 
1,366,729 

Newcastle 

London  -- 

Totals 

556,993 

£6,030,344 

£539,747 

£183,867 

£423,287 

£16,078,929 

Purchases  from  Wholesale  Society  During  the  Year. 

Percentage 

Districts. 

Groceries 

and 
Provisions. 

Drapery. 

Woolen 
Cloth. 

Boots  and 
Shoes. 

Furniture 

and 
Hardware. 

Total 
Purchases. 

from  Whole- 
sale Society 

on  the 
Total  Sales. 

Manchester 

Newcastle - 

London 

£2,445,804 
860,277 
323,449 

£134,076 
87.773 
19,025 

£15,416 

14,319 

1,867 

£81,372 
52,953 
18,142 

£31,851 
12,747 
3,608 

£2,708,519 

1,028,069 

3f)6,091 

23.9 
30.6 
26.7 

Totals 

£3,629,530 

£240,874 

£31,602 

£152,467 

£48,206 

£4,102,679 

25.5 

The  inspection  of  the  preceding  table  develops  a  curious  fact.  Although 
the  cooperative  wholesale  society  is  a  federation  composed  of  the  retail 
associations,  its  capital  being  evolved  from  shares  taken  up  by  the  latter, 
j'et  a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  supplies  of  the  retail  stores  are  pur- 
chased by  them  fronl  the  wholesale.  The  table  shows  that  during  1883 
the  purchases  from  the  wholesale  society  were  but  25.5  per  cent  of  the  total 
sales  made  by  the  retails.  That  is  to  say,  although  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple upon  which  cooperative  distribution  rests  is  mutual  trade  in  such 
manner  that  profits  may  be  saved  and  equitably  divided  among  the  traders, 
yet  when  the  associations  themselves  become  buyers  they  have  not  adhered 
to  this  principle  so  far  as  to  confine  their  purchases  to  the  wholesale  society 
founded  by  themselves  for  the  express  purpose  of  carrying  out  more  com- 
pletely the  fundamental  cooperative  idea.  The  English  and  Scottish  whole- 
sales at  present  supply  only  about  one  third  of  the  goods  required  by  the 
retail  stores. 

Undoubtedly  a  certain  percentage  of  the  balance  of  purchases  made  by 
the  retails  is  made  from  other  cooperative  sources  besides  the  wholesales, 
such,  for  instance,  as  cooperative  corn  (flour)  mills  in  their  immediate 
neighborhood,  of  which  there  are  a  number  in  England,  but  after  this  is 
conceded  it  must  still  be  true  that  a  large  part  of  their  purchases  are  made 
from  private  traders. 

The  reasons  for  this  apparent  neglect  of  what  would  seem  to  be  the  legit- 
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imate  source  of  supply  for  the  retail  associations  are  no  doubt  various,  and 
do  not  plainly  appear.  That  the  success  which  has  attended  the  wholesales 
has  abundantly  justified  their  establishment  is  uncontested,  and  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  quality  of  the  supplies  furnished  by  them,  like  that 
of  all  supplies  distributed  upon  the  cooperative  plan,  is  above  criticism. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  little  strange  that  no  greater  proportion  of  the  wholesale 
trade  of  the  stores  falls  into  their  hands.  Especially  is  it  strange,  because 
this  trade  is  altogether  controlled  by  the  leading  cooperators  of  the  king- 
dom, in  that  it  rests  entirely  with  the  committees  of  the  retail  associations, 
who  contend  that  cooperation  rests  upon  a  principle  of  mutual  help  as  well 
as  mutual  pecuniary  profit.  If  these  representative  bodies  are,  as  may  be 
supposed,  imbued  with  the  ideal  upon  which  the  movement  rests,  ought  it 
not  to  be  expected  that  in  practice  this  ideal  would  be  adhered  to  more 
closely  ? 

This  disposition  to  look  elsewhere  than  to  the  wholesales  for  the  purchase 
of  supplies  has,  now  that  a  considerable  amount  of  cooperative  capital  is 
invested  in  the  latter,  in  part  contributed  to  an  interesting  phase  of  the 
cooperative  movement. 

In  the  first  place,  the  general  purposes  of  the  cooperative  societies,  as 
stated  by  an  authority  fully  competent  to  speak  for  them,  is  "''  that  the  busi- 
ness and  the  work  done  shall  be  done  not  in  the  interest  of,  nor  in  order  to 
enrich,  one  individual,  or  a  few,  but  in  the  interest  of  the  general  body  of 
those  who  are  concerned."  Now  it  is  apparent  that  whenever  purchases 
are  made  outside  the  cooperative  wholesales  a  profit  which  otherwise  would 
be  saved  is  paid  to  private  traders.  To  this  extent,  therefore,  the  general 
purpose,  as  above  stated,  is  disregarded. 

But  other  results  follow.  Capital  accumulates  with  the  wholesales  to  a 
greater  extent  than  can  be  used  in  the  ordinary  trade  proceeding  from  the 
retail  stores.  To  discourage  the  investment  of  the  surplus  capital  of  the 
latter  would  discourage  the  thrift  which  is  one  of  the  best  outgrowths  of 
the  cooperative  system,  inasmuch  as  it  would  at  once  turn  back  upon  the 
retail  societies  the  sa^-ings  of  profits  left  in  their  hands  as  undrawn  interest- 
bearing  dividends  by  their  members,  and  leave  them  with  a  surplus  which 
ofttimes  could  not  otherwise  be  profitabh^  used. 

Considerable  amounts  of  capital  have  thus  from  time  to  time  accumu- 
lated with  the  English  wholesale,  which  might  have  been  made  available 
in  distributive  trade  had  the  entire  wholesale  trade  of  the  societies  been 
given  to  it.  This  surplus  if  deposited  in  bank  would,  indeed,  draw  the 
usual  rate  of  interest  on  deposits,  but  would,  of  course,  be  loaned  by  the 
bankers  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business  at  a  much  higher  rate.  Here 
again,  therefore,  a  profit  would  fall  into  the  pockets  of  indi\'iduals  which 
ought  to  be  saved  to  the  cooperative  member.ship.  and  in  this  instance,  as 
well  as  in  every  case  where  supplies  are  purchased  outside  the  wholesales, 
cooperative  capital  would  be  used  to  benefit  competitive  trade. 

This  condition  of  affairs,  soon  perceived  by  those  interested  in  the  exten- 
sion of  the  cooperative  idea,  was  instrumental  in  engrafting  upon  the  whole- 
sale society,  which  until  then  had  attempted  nothing  beyond  cooperative 
distribution,  a  system  of  production.  An  avenue  of  investment  was  needed 
for  the  investment  of  surplus  capital,  and  it  was  desirable  that  this  capital, 
if  possible,  should  be  directed  into  cooperative  channels.  Certain  staple 
articles  were  in  constant  demand  by  the  retail  associations.  If  such  arti- 
cles were  purchased  b}-  the  wholesale  to  be  resold  to  the  retail  stores,  or  if 
they  were  purchased  by  the  retail  stores  directly  from  the  producers,  com- 
petitive trade  was  directly  benefited.  It  was  also  desirable  to  keep  travelers 
for  private  firms  out  of  cooperative  stores,  and  as  far  as  possible  equip  the 
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wholesale  store  with  everything  needed  by  the  retails.  What  more  natural, 
therefore,  than  that  the  wholesale  society  should  undertake  the  manufac- 
ture of  such  articles,  using  for  that  purpose  the  surplus  capital  accumulat- 
ing in  its  hands? 

To  employ  this  capital  in  productive  enterprises  involved  a  new  depart- 
ure, which  was  not  undertaken  without  full  discussion.  This  discussion 
has  not  yet  entirely  ceased.  It  was  held  then,  and  is  still  held,  that  the 
wholesale  society  should  confine  itself  to  distribution  and  leave  production 
to  other  organizations.  If  the  wholesale  were  to  engage  in  manufacturing, 
it  would  become  a  powerful  and  injurious  competitor  with  small  and  strug- 
gling productive  societies,  whom  it  ought  rather  to  aid  by  liberal  loans  of 
capital.  Finally,  both  plans  were  adopted.  Large  advances  were  made 
to  productive  companies,  and  experiments  were  cautiously  begun  in  coop- 
erative manufacturing  under  the  direct  management  of  the  wholesale 
society. 

The  first  productive  department  opened  was  the  manufactory  of  biscuits, 
confections,  and  soap,  at  Crumpsall,  near  Manchester.  From  these  works 
none  but  registered  cooperative  societies  are  supplied.  The  establishment 
is  equipped  with  the  best  machinery;  in  the  baking  department  flour  from 
cooperative  mills  is  used,  and  goods  free  from  adulteration  are  produced. 

The  Crumpsall  works  were  started  in  1873.  During  the  same  year  a  boot 
and  shoe  manufactory  at  Leicester  was  founded,  confined  to  light  goods, 
and,  in  1880,  a  factory  for  the  production  of  heavy  boots  and  shoes  was  put 
in  operation  at  Heckmondwike,  in  Yorkshire.  More  than  eight  hundred 
styles  of  men's,  women's,  children's,  and  infants'  shoes  are  produced  at 
Leicester,  and  both  establishments  make  goods  to  measure  upon  special 
orders.  Nothing  but  genuine  goods  are  made,  and  paper  or  composition  as 
a  substitute  for  leather  have  never  been  used. 

Since  1874,  the  society  has  also  carried  on  the  manufacture  of  soap  upon 
a  limited  scale  at  Durham. 

The  productive  departments  conducted  by  the  wholesale  society  have 
been  generally  successful,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  table  showing 
the  average  percentage  of  profit  on  capital  employed  for  the  year  ending 
September  22,  1883,  and  also  from  the  commencement  of  each  depart- 
ment.* 

Percentage  of       Percentage  of 

Departments.  Profit  for    year  Profit  fro  in  com - 

I     ending  Sep-  mencement  of 
tember  22, 1883.  work. 


Crumpsall I  22i 

Leicester ..i  oi 

Durham 3^ 

Heckmondwike 5|  j  Loss  l| 

The  result  is  certainly  not  much  to  boa.st  of  in  the  shape  of  direct  profits,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  in  addition  to  the  usual  difficulties  of  a  new  establishment  in  each  case, 
the  private  manufacturers  who  were  already  selling  to  the  stores  had  to  be  displaced,  and 
that  this  could  only  be  accomplished  by  goods  of  sterling  quality  at  low  prices ;  so  that  if 
the  stores  have  not  received  large  dividends  directly  from  the  wholesale,  their  members 
have  benefited  by  the  low  prices  at  which  sterling" cjuality  goods  have  been  supplied  to 
them.  And  it  is  not  a  small  thing  to  be  able  to  say  that  in  a  series  of  years  whicli  have 
resembled  a  prolonged  panic,  when  individual  traders  and  joint  stock  companies  have 
been  falling  into  bankruptcy  on  every  side,  no  failure  has  occurred  in  any  of  the  direct 
adventures  of  the  wholesale  society,  t 

*  Cooperative  Annual,  18&4. 

t  Dr.  .John  Watts.    Cooperative  Annual,  1884. 
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The  investments  made  in  outside  companies  have  not  been  so  successful, 
a  loss  of  £52.0o7  being  rejwrted  up  to  the  year  18S4  U]X)n  loans  of  this  sort. 

The  shipping  enterprises  of  the  wholesale  have  not  returned  a  direct 
profit,  but  the  advantages  of  being  brought  into  close  communication  with 
foreign  producers,  and  of  being  independent  of  private  ship  owners,  are 
thought  to  more  than  offset  the  lack  of  direct  financial  returns.  Asa  rule, 
however,  as  in  the  productive  departments,  the  investments  wholly  con- 
trolled by  the  society  have  proved  more  profitable  than  those  in  which  the 
society  had  a  partial  interest  only.  The  vessels  owned  by  the  society  have 
man}"  times  gained  a  profit  while  those  chartered  for  its  use  from  private 
owners  have  been  sailed  at  a  loss.  This  is  graphically  shown  by  the  record 
of  the  steamship  "  Cambrian,"  on  the  Goole-Calais  and  Goole-Hamburg 
lines,  which  was  sailed  thirty-three  voyages  on  charter  at  a  total  loss  of  over 
£533.  and  was  then  purchased  by  the  society,  her  subsequent  one  hundred 
and  four  voyages  returning  a  profit  of  more  than  £1.455.  The  extension  of 
the  shipping  business  is  contemplated,  and  it  would  not  be  surprising  if 
further  productive  enterprises  were  undertaken.  For  capital  still  contin- 
ues to  accumulate  faster  than  trade  increases. 

It  is  plain  that  if  the  cooperative  wholesale  is  to  increase  and  flourish  in  the  fntnre  as  it 
has  done  in  the  past,  it  must  find  more  employment  for  its  capitiil.  In  lS64it  turned  over 
its  capital  twenty-one  times  in  thirty  weeks."  In  1874  its  capit^il  was  turned  over  fifteen 
times.  In  18S3  its  capital  is  being  turned  over  at  the  rate  of  seven  times  in  the  jesiT.  If, 
in  the  two  or  three  years  prior  to  the  panic,  its  capital  had  been  as  fully  employed  for  its 
own  purposes  as  it  was  from  ISGi  to  1870,  the  companies  which  depleted  it  of  £58.000  would 
never  have  sought  advances,  or  if  they  had  sought  would  not  have  obtained  them,  for  the 
wholesale  would  have  been  in  a  position  to  say.  "No,  gentlemen,  what  you  ask  is  beyond 
our  power."  Capital,  to  be  kept  safely,  must  be  kept  at  work.  The  wholesale  neglects  one 
of  the  most  important  duties  laid  upon  it  if  it  ceases  to  be  the  depository  of  the  savings  of 
the  stores,  for  then  it  encourages  the  consumption  of  the  quarterly  dividends  and  contrib- 
utes only  to  the  present  enjoyment  instead  of  to  the  permanent  welfare  of  its  members. 
If,  however,  it  receives  money  it  must  get  leave  to  employ  it,  and  the  modes  of  employ- 
ment at  present  in  the  power  of  the  wholesale  are  few.* 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  whatever  difficulties  surround  the 
administration  of  the  coo]>erative  stores  the  lack  of  capital  is  not  one. 
As  the  stores  perform  the  functions  of  savings  banks  of  deposit  a  glut  of 
capital  becomes  itself  a  difficulty  not  easily  overcome  in  the  absence  of 
avenues  of  investment  at  once  safe,  remunerative,  and  in  harmony  with 
cooperative  principles.  Although  the  number  of  shares  which  may  be 
held  by  one  person  is  limited  to  two  hundred,  it  is  part  of  the  policy  of  the 
societies  to  encourage  the  investment  on  the  part  of  members  of  whatever 
sa\dngs  they  may  be  able  to  make  in  any  way  out  of  their  wages  as  loan 
capital,  and  if  it  could  he  profitably  used  the  capital  of  the  stores  might 
be  indefinitely  increased.  No  question  is  more  frequently  discussed  than 
this  of  making  the  surplus  capital  productive. 

STATISTICAL    ABSTRACT. 

The  growth  and  present  condition  of  the  cooperative  movement  may  be 
presented  statistically  in  four  tables,  which  follow. 

These  tables  are  based  upon  the  returns  made  to  the  Registrar,  corrected 
by  data  in  the  possession  of  the  Central  Cooperative  Board.  For  their 
compilation  in  all  j-ears,  except  the  last,  we  are  indebted  to  the  Statistical 
Annual  issued  b}'  the  Cooperative  Wholesale  Society,  Limited.  For  the 
year  1883  we  have  used  the  abstract  of  the  Registrar's  returns  contained 

*  Dr.  John  Watts. 
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in  the  report  of  the  Central  Board  to  the  Congress  of  1885.  The  statistics 
include  a  feAv  productive  societies,  viz.:  Thirty-eight  in  1883,  and  the  socie- 
ties on  the  civil  service  supply  plan,  but  the  larger  part  of  the  societies  are 
distributive  societies  on  the  Rochdale  plan.  A  few  are  distributive  socie- 
ties supplying  special  articles,  such  as  bread,  flour,  coal,  furniture,  coffee, 
etc.     No  land  or  building  societies  are  included. 

Of  the  societies  on  the  civil  service  plan  in  the  year  1883,  two  are  in 
England — the  Civil  Ser\Hice  Supply  Association,  London,  and  the  Ports- 
mouth Supply  Association — and  two  in  Scotland.  These  are  the  only 
societies  on  that  plan  included  in  the  returns.  The  two  English  societies 
had  a  total  membership  at  the  end  of  the  year  of  four  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  sixteen;  sales  during  the  year,  £1,676,883;  stock  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  £333,139;  trade  expenses,  £157,746;  share  capital,  £344,875; 
loan  capital,  £25,916;  net  profit  for  the  year,  £47,018.  The  two  Scottish 
societies'  membership  was  four  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-eight; 
sales  during  the  year,  £161,634;  stock  at  the  end  of  the  year,  £29,335; 
trade  expenses,  £13,404;  share  capital,  £17,137;  no  loan  capital;  net 
profit  for  the  year,  £6,744. 

With  these  explanations  the  tables  are  presented. 
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The  preceding  tables  show  that  in  the  United  Kingdom,  since  1862.  the 
number  of  societies,  including  those  making  and  those  not  making  returns, 
has  risen  from  four  hundred  to  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  four,  an 
increase  of  226  per  cent,  while  the  membership  based  upon  the  returns  has 
risen  from  ninety  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty-one  to  six  hundred 
and  eighty  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-five,  an  increase  of  652 -f  per 
cent.  During  this  time  the  total  sales  amount  to  £303,326.024,  and  the 
total  net  profit  to  £24,084,113;  the  latter  amount  representing  capital  saved 
to  the  members  by  tliis  mode  of  trading,  it  being  the  sum  di\dded  among 
members  since  1862. 

It  will  be  seen  that  considerable  amounts  have  been  invested,  devoted  to 
educational  purposes,  etc. 

The  tables  show  that  the  cooperative  movement  has  not  made  uniform 
progress  in  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom.  England  and  Wales  contain  the 
largest  proportion  of  the  societies;  Scotland  stands  next,  while  in  Ireland 
the  movement  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  Beginning  with  the  year  1872.  com- 
parisons may  be  made,  showing  the  progress  in  each  division  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  for  this  purpose  we  present  the  following  tables: 

Cooperation  in  England  and  Wales — 1S72-1883. 


CLASSirtCATIOS. 


Percentage  of 
I     Increase. 


Societies  making  returns |  749 

Number  of  members '         301,157 

Capital,  share  and  loan '    £3,131,474 

Sales '£11,397.225 

Profits  - \      £809,237 

Devoted  to  education ..- - £5,097 


870 

16.2 

576.477 

91.4 

£8,037.546 

156.6 

£23,583,.503 

106.9 

£1,926,488 

138.0 

£14,869 

191.7 

Cooperation  in  Scotland — 1872-1883. 


Classificati 


Societies  making  returns '  178 

Number  of  members !  38,829 

Capital,  share  and  loan i  £208,815 

Sales  .- £1,595,120 

Profits £126,314 

Devoted  to  education £235 


I  Percentage  of 
Increase. 
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54.4 

102,817 

l'>4.7 

£945,834 

352.9 

£4.482,306 

181.0 

£390,662 

209.2 

£885 

276.5 

Cooperation  in  Ireland — 1872-1883. 


Classificatiox. 


Percentage  of 
lucrease. 


Societies  making  returns 

Number  of  members 

Capital,  share  and  loan.. 

Sales 

Profits 

Devoted  to  education 


564 

£1,825 

£19,775 

£1,1&4 


871 

£8,810 

£23,501 

£1.782 


54.4 

382.7 

18.8 

53.0 


These  tables  show  in  England  and  Wales,  from  1872  to  1883,  an  increase 
of  16.2  per  cent  in  number  of  societies,  and  91.4  per  cent  in  membership. 
Capital  increased,  156.6  per  cent;  sales,  106.9  per  cent:  and  profits,  138.0 
per  cent.     The  ratio  of  progress  in  Scotland,  it  appears,  is  greater  than  that 
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in  England  and  Wales,  the  increase  in  societies  in  that  country  being  54.4 
per  cent;  in  membership,  164.7  per  cent;  in  capital,  352.9  per  cent;  in  sales, 
181.0  per  cent;  and  in  profits,  209.2  per  cent.  The  progress  in  Ireland  is 
comparatively  slight. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  membership  of  the  societies  must  be 
quadrupled  if  we  would  arrive  at  the  total  population  connected  with  the 
movement.  This  would  give  a  total  of  two  million  seven  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty  for  the  year  1883.  In  the  north- 
west of  England,  especially,  the  movement  has  great  strength,  and  it  has 
been  stated  that,  in  this  section  at  least,  one  fourth  of  the  population  in  the 
larger  towns  procure  their  supplies  from  cooperative  stores,  and  that  this  is 
true  also  of  the  entire  counties  of  Durham  and  Northumberland. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  average  amount  of  sales  to  each  member, 
which  in  1862  was  £25.83,  has  in  1883  become  £41.31.  The  ratio  of 
expenses  to  members  has  considerably  increased  also,  the  average  in  1862 
being  £1.41  to  each  member,  and  in  1883,  £2.54.  The  average  net  profit 
to  each  member  has  nearly  doubled,  it  being  £1.83  in  1862,  and  £3.41  in 
1883.  The  percentage  of  net  profit  upon  share  and  loan  capital  was  34.2-|- 
in  1862,  and  25.7+  in  1883. 

The  following  table,  showing  the  sales  of  all  general  distributive  societies 
on  the  Rochdale  plan,  which,  during  the  years  1866  to  1883,  exceeded 
£200,000  a  year,  exhibits  the  progress  of  the  larger  stores,  and  the  strength 
of  the  movement  in  various  localities: 
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The  total  amount  of  sales  shown  in  the  foregoing  tables  is  £43,829,995, 
while  the  expenses  reach  the  total  of  £619,422,  the  rate  of  expenses  per  £ 
on  total  sales  being  3|  per  cent.  The  net  profits  amount  to  £529,884, 
aftbrding  an  average  di^ddend  per  £  of  2^(/.  The  total  amount' transferred 
to  the  reserve  and  insurance  funds  is  £80,157.  The  figures  show  conclu- 
sively the  financial  prosperity  of  this  society  and  indicate  so  far  as  can  be 
done  by  aggregates  the  volume  of  business  transacted.  In  certain  staples 
the  trade  is  very  large.  For  instance,  the  shipments  of  Irish  butter  for  the 
year  ending  June,  1885,  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand 
one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  firkins,  the  total  weight  of  this  article  sold  in 
the  single  quarter  ending  June  27, 1885,  being  fifteen  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  seventy-seven  hundredweights;  and  besides  this  thirty-one  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  seventy-seven  hundredweights  of  other  foreign 
butter  was  disposed  of. 

The  value  of  tea  sold  for  the  year  ending  June,  1885,  was  £249,228:  and 
of  coff'ee,  £36,457. 

The  business  of  the  society  is  still  increasing.  Comparing  the  quarter 
ending  June  27,  1885,  with  the  corresponding  period  in  the  previous  year, 
and  the  net  value  of  goods  increased  5|  per  cent;  the  total  capital — shares 
loans,  deposits,  reserves,  and  insurance — 9^  per  cent;  the  number  of  mem- 
bers belonging  to  the  shareholding  societies,  10  per  cent;  the  number  of 
societies  holding  shares,  5|  per  cent;  and  the  number  of  societies  supplied 
with  goods,  5|  per  cent.  On  the  twenty-seventh  of  June,  1885,  the  nom- 
inal value  of  land  held  bv  the  society  was  about  £83,624:  of  buildings, 
£109,692;  and  of  steamships,  £30,070. 

In  October,  1884,  the  total  number  of  employes  in  the  service  of  the  soci- 
ety was  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy,  of  whom  about  one  half, 
or  seven  hundred  and  seventy-one.  were  engaged  in  the  Leicester  shoe 
works.  One  hundred  and  thirty-two  were  employed  in  the  shoe  works  at 
Heckmondwike;  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  in  the  Manchester  depart- 
ments; one  hundred  and  six  at  Newcastle;  and  the  others  at  the  various 
branches  and  upon  the  steamships. 

When  we  remember  that  this  institution  rests  entirely  upon  capital  in- 
vested by  workingmen,  and  largely  upon  capital  saved  through  cooperative 
trade,  these  statistics  afford  conclusive  evidence  of  the  soundness  of  the 
principles  upon  which  cooperative  distribution  rests,  and  of  the  clear  busi- 
ness insight  possessed  by  those  who  have  controlled  the  affairs  of  the 
society. 

Although  the  Scottish  Wholesale  Society  is  a  much  smaller  institution, 
its  record  is  also  highly  successful.  We  close  our  statistical  abstract  with 
a  table  showing  its  growth  to  the  close  of  the  year  1883: 
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THE   COOPERATIVE   L'NION. 

The  cooperative  societies  are  bound  together  by  the  organization  of  the 
Cooperative  Union.  This  organization  affords  moral  support  to  the  socie- 
ties, and  through  its  executive,  the  Central  Cooperative  Board,  is  an  effective 
agency  in  promoting  their  welfare,  and  an  invaluable  aid  in  disseminating 
information  respecting  the  movement  and  in  promoting  the  extension  of 
cooperative  work. 

By  its  constitution  the  union  declares  its  purpose  to  be  "  the  promotion 
of  the  practice  of  truthfulness,  justice,  and  economy  in  production  and 
exchange."     It  proposes  to  effect  this  purpose: 

(1)  By  the  abolition  of  false  dealing,  either  (a)  direct,  by  representing  any  article  pro- 
duced or  sold  to  be  other  than  what  it  is  known  to  the  producer  or  vendor  to  be;  or,  (b) 
indirect,  by  concealing  from  the  purchaser  any  fact  known  to  the  vendor  material  to  be 
known  by  the  purchaser,  to  enable  him  to  judge  of  the  value  of  the  article  purchased. 

(2)  By 'conciliating  the  conflicting  interests  of  the  capitalist,  the  worker,  and  the  pur- 
chaser, "through  an  equitable  division  among  them  of  the  fund  commonly  known  as  profit. 

(3)  Bj'  preventing  the  waste  of  labor  now  caused  by  unregulated  competition. 

This  platform  is  broad  and  far  reaching  in  its  scope.  It  not  only  com- 
prehends all  that  has  yet  been  accomplished  by  the  cooperative  societies, 
but  includes  all  that  the  ardent  cooperator  hopes  to  see  realized  in  the 
future.  It  seeks  a  division  of  profit  not  only  among  consumers,  but  among 
capitalists  and  workers  also,  and  aims,  as  cooperative  advocates  generally 
do,  at  restricting  competition. 

The  union  is  open  to  all  industrial  and  pro\ddent  societies,  friendly  or 
building  societies,  trade  unions  or  associations,  joint  stock  companies  or 
industrial  partnerships,  provided  always  that  such  societies  or  associations 
accept  the  statement  of  principles  enunciated  by  the  union  and  agree  to  be 
guided  by  them  in  business  transactions,  and  agree: 

To  contribute  to  the  congress  fund  an  annual  subscription,  at  the  rate  of  2d.  for  each 
member,  or,  in  the  case  of  industrial  partnerships,  each  employe,  up  to  five  hundred.  Con- 
tributions on  any  larger  number  of  members  give  the  controlling  body,  for  each  additional 
five  hundred  members,  or  fraction,  for  whom  it  pays  at  the  rate  above  mentioned,  the 
right  to  send  an  additional  delegate  to  the  annual  "congress,  by  which  the  union  is  gov- 
erned. 
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The  Central  Board,  as  the  executive  of  the  union,  is  prepared  to  give 
legal  and  general  advice  to  the  societies  in  matters  affecting  their  interests. 
It  is  also  a  statistical  bureau  collecting  and  collating  information  for  their 
benefit,  and,  lastly,  it  is  a  propagandist  agency  aiming  to  disseminate  coop- 
erative principles  especially  in  the  United  Kingdom  but  generally  through- 
out the  world. 

In  the  cooperative  organization  the  societies  are  grouped  in  sections,  of 
which  there  are  six,  ^^z.:  Midland,  Northern,  Northwestern,  Scottish, 
Southern,  and  Western.  Each  of  these  societies  contains  approximately 
the  following  number  of  societies: 

Midland,  one  hundred  and  ninety-six;  Northern,  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight;  Northwestern,  four  hundred  and  thirty-seven;  Scottish,  two  hundred 
and  ninety-five;  Southern,  one  hundred  and  fifty-two;  and  Western,  sixty- 
six.  These  returns  include  thirty-six  productive  societies,  exclusive  of  the 
productive  departments  of  the  w'holesale  society.  The  societies  in  Ireland 
are  attached  to  the  Northwestern  section.  The  sections,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Western,  are  each  subdivided  into  conference  districts,  the 
number  of  such  districts  in  each  section  being  as  follows:  Midland,  nine; 
Northern,  seven:  Northwestern,  fifteen;  Scottish,  ten;  and  Southern,  nine. 

Besides  the  general  congress  of  the  union,  held  annually,  and  composed 
of  delegates  from  the  societies  in  fellowship,  local  conferences  are  held  in 
the  various  conference  districts  for  the  discussion  of  subjects  in  interest. 

The  affairs  of  each  section  are  managed  by  local  councils,  annually 
elected  by  ballot  by  the  societies  in  the  sections  respectively.  These  coun- 
cils have  the  following  number  of  members:  Midland,  nine;  Northern, 
seven;  Northwestern,  eleven;  Scottish,  ten;  Southern,  nine;  and  Western, 
seven.     These  councils  united  constitute  the  Central  Board. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Central  Board  is  termed  the  United 
Board,  and  consists  of  two  representatives  from  each  local  council,  except 
the  Northwestern,  which  has  three,  and  the  Western,  which  has  one. 

The  Central  Board  in  its  entirety  meets  twice  each  year,  once  just  prior 
to  the  assembling  of  the  congress  and  once  immediately  after  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  new  Board.  The  United  Board  meets  three  times  each  3'ear,  at 
Manchester.  The  executive  of  the  United  Board  is  termed  an  office  com- 
mittee, and  its  members  are  appointed  from  the  general  body  by  the  Cen- 
tral Board  at  its  first  meeting  in  the  year.  Attached  to  the  United  Board 
is  a  paid  staff  comprising  a  Secretary,  assistant  Secretary,  bookkeeper,  and 
clerks. 

The  members  of  the  several  Boards  and  councils  are  paid  traveling 
and  other  necessary  expenses  incurred  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

The  conference  districts  of  the  sections  are  variously  organized:  some 
have  a  Chairman,  Secretary,  and  committee;  others  have  in  addition  a  sta- 
tistical Secretary;  others  have  a  Secretar\'  only,  while  a  few  have  no  officers. 

At  the  congresses,  reports  are  presented  upon  the  condition  of  the  socie- 
ties in  the  various  sections,  papers  are  read  upon  cooperative  subjects,  and 
the  usual  discussions  ensue.  The  congresses  are  opened  by  an  inaugural 
address  by  some  person  of  eminence,  and  it  is  customary  to  listen  to  a  ser- 
mon from  some  noted  di%dne.  The  rules  of  the  congress  provide  for  meet- 
ings upon  two  days  only,  but  it  is  now  usual  to  prolong  the  sessions  to  three 
days. 

Among  others,  the  following  subjects  have  been  discussed:  The  law  relat- 
ing to  cooperation;  associated  homes;  cooperative  banking;  methods  of 
voting  and  auditing  in  cooperative  societies,  and  the  best  methods  of 
managing  such  societies;  cooperative  cottage  building;  education  in  con- 
nection with  cooperation;    credit;    land   and  agriculture;  bonus  or  profit 
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sharing;  prospects  of  cooperation;  policyof  high  dividends;  propagation  and 
organization  in  the  cooperative  movement;  surplus  capital;  trade  unions; 
transferable  or  withdrawable  shares;  workingmen's  clubs;  cooperative 
journalism;  cooperative  production;  a  labor  exchange;  industrial  part- 
nerships, and  wholesale  distribution. 

Addresses  have  been  delivered  by  Thomas  Hughes,  Q.  C.  M.  P.,  W. 
Morrison,  M.  P.,  Hon.  Auberon  Herbert,  M.  P.,  Joseph  Cowen,  M.  P.,  Sir 
Thomas  Brassey,  M.  P.,  Prof.  Thorold  Rogers,  M.  P.,  Prof.  Hodgson,  The 
Marquis  of  Ripon,  Prof.  Stuart,  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham,  The  Earl  of 
Derby,  Lord  Reay,  Right  Hon.  W.  Baxter,  M.  P.,  Sedley  Taylor,  Esq.,  and 
Mr.  Lloyd  Jones. 

The  statistics  of  the  union  are  presented  in  the  following  table:* 
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The  proceedings  of  the  congresses  are  annually  published.  The  Central 
Board,  in  the  exercise  of  its  function  as  a  propagandist  agency,  also  pub- 
lishes and  circulates,  either  by  gift  or  sale,  many  pamphlets  and  documents 
upon  cooperative  subjects. 

The  Central  Board  has  performed  much  work  of  a  purely  utilitarian 
nature,  relating  to  the  pecuniary  and  legal  interests  of  the  societies.  Its 
labors  of  this  kind  may  be  understood  from  the  following: 

The  appointment  of  the  present  General  Secretary  +  has,  since  1873,  secured  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  union  legal  advice  free  of  charge ;  the  publication  in  the  same  year  of  the  model 
rules  for  land,  building,  and  mortgages,  prepared  by  the  present  Chief  Registrar;  followed, 
in  1874,  by  the  general  rules  for  industrial  and  provident  societies,  which  have  since  been 
twice  revised,  and  subsequently  by  the  manuals  on  bookkeeping,  on  auditing,  and  on  the 
system  of  checks;  the  various  Acts  relating  to  industrial  and  provident  societies  passed 
before  1876;  the  consolidation  of  these  Acts,  with  many  important  amendments,  in  1876; 
the  extension  of  the  power  of  nomination,  by  the  provident  nominations  and  small  intes- 
tacies Act,  up  to  the  limit  of  £100;  the  explanations  and  forms  relating  to  these  nomina- 
tions; the  indexes  and  other  documents  of  a  general  character,  prepared  and  issued  by 
the  Central  Office  for  the  use  of  societies — are  all  instances  of  this  action.  Not  less  impor- 
tant has  been  the  watchfulness  of  the  central  body  against  any  attacks  aimed  at  coopera- 
tion by  its  commercial  opponents — of  which  the  energetic  action  taken  to  prevent  the 
interference  with  the  liberty  of  the  civil  servants  of  the  Crown  in  the  disposal  of  their  own 
time,  threatened  in  1881,  is  a  startling  instance.! 


*  Cooperative  Annual,  1885. 

+  Edward  V.  Neale,  Esq. 

X  This  relates  to  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  certain  private  traders  to  prevent  govern- 
ment employes  assisting  in  the  management  of  cooperative  stores.  Aimed  ostensibly  at 
the  London  supply  associations,  it  would,  if  successful,  have  affected  the  operation  of  cer- 
tain workingmen's  associations  elsewhere.  It  was  defeated  by  the  prompt  action  of  the 
cooperative  union. 
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The  extension  of  cooperation  is  further  assisted  by  the  work  of  the  South- 
ern Guild  of  Cooperators,  31  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.  C, 
which  exerts  itself  in  the  formation  of  new  societies  and  in  the  education 
of  the  public  in  coiiperative  principles  by  means  of  public  meetings. 

The  attentive  reader  of  this  report  must  perceive  that  so  called  coopera- 
tive distribution,  upon  the  plan  formulated  by  the  Rochdale  Pioneers,  and 
as  at  present  followed  in  the  United  Kingdom,  having  for  its  unit  the  retail 
store,  possessing  the  advantage  of  strong  and  energetic  wholesale  societies, 
composed  of  and  supported  by  the  stores,  and  fostered  by  a  Central  Board 
and  annual  congresses,  has  been  in  the  highest  degree  successful  in  what 
it  has  undertaken. 

The  organization,  considered  as  a  whole,  is  admirable,  adapted  to  hold 
together  the  members,  and  to  advance  their  common  interests.  Its  success 
might  have  been  predicted,  for  the  whole  movement  rests  upon  approved 
and  well  recognized  business  principles.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why 
similar  enterprises  might  not  be  equally  successful  elsewhere  if  the  same 
plan  is  followed. 

Every  store  before  it  opens  has  its  support  assured  in  the  trade  of  its  mem- 
bers. If  honest  men  are  selected  as  officers,  common  prudence  observed 
in  the  conduct  of  business,  reasonable  care  exercised  in  the  purchase  of 
stock  in  trade,  and  the  cash  system  strictly  adhered  to,  failure  should  be 
impossible. 

The  business  may  expand  as  membership  increases,  and  expenses  may 
at  all  times  be  kept  well  in  hand. 

Of  course,  in  the  United  States,  the  isolated  store  must  miss  the  valuable 
help  which  the  English  stores  have  in  the  organization  that  has  grown  up 
as  the  movement  in  that  country  has  gained  strength;  but,  if  stores  were 
to  multiply  in  America  the  same  organization  would  follow  here,  and, 
meantime,  the  recorded  experience  of  English  effort,  if  availed  of  among 
us,  would  prevent  serious  errors  in  conduct  of  business. 

It  becomes  proper  then  to  review  just  what  this  movement  has  accom- 
plished, and  what,  if  anything,  it  has  failed  to  achieve;  and  in  entering 
upon  this  inquiry  we  desire  to  be  perfectly  fair,  while  at  the  same  time  pre- 
senting the  actual  facts.  For,  in  justice  to  those  who  in  this  country  are 
interested  in  coijperative  effort,  and  may  seek  to  establish  such  stores  here, 
it  is  well  clearly  to  point  out  its  limitations  as  well  as  its  possibilities,  in 
order  that  no  more  may  be  expected  than  is  likely  to  be  realized. 

In  the  first  place,  how  far  is  this  movement  cooperative?  The  answer 
must  be  only  so  far  as  it  rests  upon  the  participation  of  all  customers  in 
the  profits  they  produce  by  their  trade.  This  is  the  sole  cooperative  feature. 
We  speak  broadly,  and  disregard  for  the  moment  the  limited  number  of 
societies  which  have  gone  one  step  farther  and  allowed  a  share  in  profits 
to  employes. 

The  division  of  profits  upon  the  basis  of  purchases,  and  the  restricting 
of  stockholders  to  a  fixed  rate  of  interest  on  their  capital  stock,  entitle 
these  stores  to  the  name  cooperative,  in  distinction  from  the  civil  service 
distributive  societies  and  other  joint  stock  companies  in  which  profits  are 
divided  upon  the  basis  of  stock.  In  the  latter  only  stockholders  gain  from 
increase  of  trade.  In  cooperative  stores  all  customers  gain,  and  the  store 
is  open  to  all  who  come.  The  stockholder  receives  only  his  stipulated 
interest,  that  being  the  remuneration  to  which,  as  a  capitalist,  he  is  entitled. 
All  who  assist  in  making  the  profit  share  in  its  division.  The  principle  is 
modified  in  its  operation  but  not  disregarded  by  the  plan  of  allowing 
members  to  share  at  double  the  rate  of  non-members;  for  no  limitation 
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exists  as  to  membership,  and  non-members  ma}'  by  a  small  payment  become 
members  at  any  time,  and  begin  at  once  to  share  at  the  members'  rate. 

The  stores  are  justly  open  to  the  criticism  that  while  calling  themselves 
cooperative,  they  are,  except  in  the  feature  we  have  mentioned,  not  really 
so.  Perhaps,  considering  the  sense  in  which  the  term  cooperation  is  used 
in  economic  discussion,  and  the  persistency  and  good  faith  with  which  it 
is  urged  by  many  as  a  remedv  for  industrial  evils,  the  name  "Consumers 
Societies"  would"  be  more  appropriate.  For  it  is  no  detraction  from  the 
solid  benefits  these  societies  have  reaped  to  admit  that  as  yet  they  have 
done  little  to  solve  the  vexed  questions  affecting  labor  and  capital,  or  to 
advance  cooperative  principles  as  they  are  generally  understood. 

This  mode  of  distribution  is  organized,  economized,  and  made  effective 
for  consumers  almost  entirely,  and  producers,  as  such,  are  not  materially 
benefited.  The  societies  as  purchasers  keenly  appreciate  and  follow  the 
rule  adopted  by  the  private  trader,  buying  at  the  lowest  possible  compe- 
tition prices,  and  in  their  transactions  with  producers  making  use  of  the 
same  expedients  as  those  employed  in  private  trade  to  drive  good  bargains, 
and  thus  swell  profits  for  the  benefit  of  their  customers. 

The  maxim  that  ''  goods  well  bought  are  half  sold  "  is  kept  constantly 
in  -siew,  and  the  importance  of  keen  and  shrewd  bupng  is  so  well  under- 
stood that  employes  possessing  the  requsite  abilit}'  in  this  direction  are 
highly  prized  and"  liberally  paid.  To  the  producer,  therefore,  this  system 
of  distribution  off'ers  no  special  advantages. 

How  does  it  affect  the  wage  worker?  The  English  wholesale  conducts 
with  cooperative  capital  a  con.^iderable  manufacturing  business,  and  pro- 
duction under  the  managemen.t  of  the  societies  is  likely  to  increase.  Sup- 
posing it  to  increase  under  the  policy  already  pursued,  what  benefit  would 
accrue  to  the  employes  other  than  those  obtained  from  private  employers? 
None.  Exactly  the  same  principles  appear  to  govern  the  cooperative  and 
the  individual  employer.  The  cooperative  wholesale  pa3'S  competition 
wages  and  manufactures  its  goods  at  the  lowest  possible  labor  cost.  Its 
workmen  have  no  share  in  profits.*  Its  object  is  to  dinde  the  largest  pos- 
sible profits  among  its  customers.  Its  mode  of  operation  is  identical  with 
that  of  the  private  employer. 

This  has,  indeed,  provoked  criticism.     Says  one  observer: 

The  Cooperative  Wholesale  Society  is  a  gigantic  middleman :  in  its  workshops  it  pays 
the  lowest  of  competition  wages.  In  the  language  of  one  of  the  workers  in  one  of  the 
shoe  factories,  "the  workmen  have  to  work  for  what  they  can  get,  they  know  there  is  no 
true  cooperation."'  In  its  transactions  with  other  producers  it  pays  the  lowest  of  com- 
petition prices;  the  profits  made  out  of  the  retail  prices  are  distributed  amongst  the  mem- 
bers; labor  is  depressed.  In  short,  it  is  as  far  from  displaying  a  single  feature  of  real 
cooperation  as  any  private  trader  is  who  uses  the  weapons  of  competition  and  capitalism 
for  his  personal  ends,  regardless  of  the  interests  of  others. 

The  Cooperative  Labor  Association,  whose  principal  object  is  to  recognize  the  combined 
interests  of  capital  and  labor  in  productive  enterprise,  is  largely  composed  of  members  of 
the  cooperative  movement.  In  a  conference  just  held,  a  resolution  was  passed  asking  "  the 
committee  of  the  Labor  Association  to  point  out  in  a  fraternal  spirit  to  the  Wholesale 
Cooperative  Society  the  grave  injury  they  are  doing  to  the  cause  of  coijperation  by  their 
failure  to  carry  out  cooperative  principles  in  their  productive  works,  and  to  offer  their 
services  in  placing  the  wholesale  workshops  upon  a  true  cooperative  basis."+ 

So  far  then  as  relates  to  removing  the  evils  which  it  is  alleged  spring 
from  competition,  these  societies  have  not  yet  conspicuously  succeeded. 
This  does  not  indicate  failure,  for  it  does  not  appear  that  in  practice  much 

•  The  Scottish  wholesale  escapes  this  criticism.  Its  employes,  as  previously  noted,  share 
in  dividends. 

t "  Distribution  Reform,"  by  Thos.  lUingworth,  p.  90-91.    Cassell  <fc  Co.,  Publishers. 
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has  been  attempted  in  this  direction.  Probably  any  other  course  than  that 
pursued  would  have  diminished  the  profits  which  have  been  divided  among 
the  members.  It  is  shrewd  business  management  that  has  helped  to  amass 
these  profits,  and  if  the  societies  be  judged  solely  by  their  success  in  what 
they  have  attempted  no  fault  can  be  found. 

It  is  only  when  this  success  is  used  to  attest  the  efficacy  of  cooperative 
theories,  that  the  impartial  critic  must  dissent.  As  a  rule,  the  cooperative 
societies  have  contented  themselves  with  financial  success,  leaving  to  the 
future  the  extension  and  application  of  the  theories,  which,  up  to  this  time, 
although  seeming  to  disregard  in  practice,  they  have  never  ceased  to  dis- 
cuss and  advocate. 

Whatever  hope  and  future  promise  may  rest  in  cooperation,  it  is  not  as  a 
scheme  for  removing  all  the  evils  which  many  feel  to  be  inherent  in  the 
present  industrial  organization  that  this  plan  of  cooperative  distribution  is 
to  be  recommended.  It  may  be  a  help,  however.  As  a  method  of  capital 
saving  it  affords  the  groundwork  of  a  system  of  cooperative  production, 
which  might  be  made  safe  and  remunerative  so  far  as  the  market  for  pro- 
duct could  be  assured  by  the  demands  of  the  stores  themselves.  Such  an 
assured  market  would  materially  relieve  the  cooperative  producers  from 
the  struggle  which  must  always  be  before  them  in  any  effort  to  secure  a 
market  in  competition  with  private  manufacturers.  Taken  for  what  it  is, 
it  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  working  classes  in  Great  Britain,  and 
under  similar  social  conditions  might  be  equally  beneficial  elsewhere. 

It  has  brought  to  six  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  one  hundred  and 
sixty-five  members,  £24,084,113,  in  profits,  and,  incidentally,  it  has  pro- 
duced other  results  which  no  statistics  can  adequately  portray,  results 
moral  rather  than  material.  It  has  stimulated  thrift,  taught  self-reliance, 
encouraged  the  ownership  of  property,  prevented  debt  by  making  cash  pay- 
ments obligatory,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  its  patrons  goods  practically 
free  from  adulteration.  In  the  English  manufacturing  towns  it  has  pro- 
moted the  social  spirit  by  bringing  members  together  in  reunions  and  in 
educational  work.  And  despite  all  criticism  Avliich  may  be  made  upon 
the  slowness  of  these  societies  to  advance  farther  upon  the  cooperative  line, 
it  must  be  conceded  that  there  is  much  truth  in  the  following  from  the  pen 
of  the  able  Secretary  of  the  Central  Board: 

The  supporters  of  such  a  store  have,  as  they  ought  to  have,  ample  reasons  for  support- 
ing it  in  their  own  interest.  And  those  who  join  these  institutions  when  they  are  suc- 
cessful too  often  have  no  other  motive  than  the  notion  of  personal  advantage.  Still  the 
feeling  that  the  store  is  an  institution  essentially  unselfish,  excluding  no  one  from  its  ben- 
efits, founded  for  the  common  good  of  all  who  can  be  induced  to  take  part  in  it* — this 
feeling,  derived  from  the  noble  spirit  of  the  original  founders  of  these  stores,  has  given  a 
characteristic  tone  both  to  their  own  action  and  to  the  public  appreciation  of  them.  Their 
educational  funds,  their  social  parties,  the  attendance  at  public  meetings  connected  with 
them,  the  absence  of  a  disposition  to  ridicule  their  rejoicings  at  the  founding  of  a  new 
store,  are  proofs  of  this.  There  is  a  general  perception  that  the  (-ooperative  society  has  in 
view  an  end  beyond  the  private  interest  of  those  who  set  it  up,  which  gives  to  these 
trading  establishments  a  sort  of  consecration,  even  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  do  not  belong 
to  them.t 

Much  of  what  has  been  done  abroad  through  these  societies  is  done  in  Mas- 
sachusetts by  the  savings  bank,  the  evening  school,  the  public  library,  free 
lectures,  and  other  institutions  common  here,  and  growing  out  of  our  con- 
ception of  a  free  State  and  republican  institutions.     Much  of  the  need  for 

*In  contradistinction  to  the  joint  stock  companies,  where  the  stock  is  limited, 
t  Cooperative  Board  Pamphlets. 
3725 
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these  stores  is  also  met  in  our  larger  towns  by  enterprising  private  concerns 
who  put  before  the  public  the  best  goods  at  low  cash  prices.  But  still  there 
is  no  doubt  that  in  many  towns  the  same  financial  benefits  might  accrue  to 
any  society  formed  and  conducted  on  the  Rochdale  plan,  the  work  being 
modified  in  some  respects  to  meet  local  requirement,  and  to  conform  to  the 
needs  of  American  communities.*  The  experiment  is  one  easily  tried,  not 
involving  loss  if  carefully  managed,  and  the  results,  if  successful,  well 
worth  the  effort. 

APPENDIX. 

The  following  pages  present  a  condensed  account  of  the  position  of  pro- 
ductive cooperation  in  Great  Britain,  and  of  productive  and  distributive 
cooperation  upon  the  European  continent  and  in  Australia. 

For  the  material  from  which  the  account  of  continental  and  Australian 
cooperation  was  prepared,  the  bureau  is  mainly  indebted  to  the  report  of 
a  committee  upon  that  subject  to  the  Seventeenth  Annual  Cooperative  Con- 
gress, held  at  Oldham,  England,  in  May,  1885,  the  authorities  upon  which 
said  report  was  based  being  noted  in  connection  with  each  country  respect- 
ively. The  matter  is  of  interest  in  considering  the  general  subject  of 
cooperation,  and  is  of  sufiicient  importance  to  warrant  its  presentation  here. 

As  the  record  of  a  successful  American  experiment  in  distributive  cooper- 
ation, upon  a  plan  similar  to  that  instituted  at  Rochdale,  may  be  of  value 
to  others  proposing  to  enter  the  field,  we  have  also  included  an  account  of 
the  Arlington  Cooperative  Association,  at  Lawrence,  Massachusetts. 

That  form  of  cooperation  known  as  "  profit  sharing  "  is  treated  in  detail 
in  Part  II  of  the  seventeenth  annual  report  of  this  bureau  (in  Part  I  of 
which  report  this  chapter  on  distributive  cooperation  is  included),  and  is 
therefore  not  considered  here.  , 

COOPERATIVE    PRODUCTION   IN   GREAT   BRITAIN. 

The  second  step  in  cooperation,  according  to  the  leaders  of  the  movement, 
is  its  application  to  production.  The  theorists,  who  have  devoted  their 
lives  to  the  advancement  of  cooperative  principles,  will  never  rest  satisfied 
with  its  application  merely  to  the  business  of  buying  and  selling  commo- 
dities, however  admirable  the  results  may  appear.  To  them  the  whole 
structure  of  cooperative  distribution  is  but  the  foundation  of  a  far  nobler 
edifice.  To  utilize  in  production  the  capital  saved  in  cooperative  stores  so 
as  gradually  to  remove  competition  in  industry  is  the  end  they  hope  finally 
to  reach.  Meantime  their  efibrts  are  devoted  to  arouse  the  workingmen 
who  are  attached  to  the  distributive  societies  to  a  deeper  sense  of  the  bene- 
fits of  a  cooperative  system  which  would  include  production  as  well  as  dis- 
tribution, and  to  overcome  the  indifference  to  other  motives  than  those  of 
immediate  personal  and  pecuniary  gain. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  there  seems  to  be  no  well-matured  plan  commend- 
ing itself  to  general  acceptance  upon  which  cooperative  production  can  go 
forward.  Two  distinct  schools  exist:  The  individualists  and  the  federal- 
ists. The  first  hold  that  individual  bodies  of  workingmen  should  start  for 
themselves  in  productive  enterprises,  obtaining  their  capital  either  from 
their  own  savings  or  by  loan.  The  business  should  then  be  conducted 
independently  of  the  distributive  societies,  and  managed  by  the  working- 

*See  in  this  connection  the  account  of  the  Arlington  Cooperative  Association,  at  Law- 
rence, Mass.,  contained  in  the  appendix. 
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men  immediately  interested,  who  may,  if  necessary,  go  into  the  open 
market  and  secure  trade  by  superior  energy  or  on  account  of  the  high 
quaUty  of  their  product.  The  federalists,  on  the  other  hand,  believe  that 
the  federated  stores  should  provide  the  basis  for  productive  effort;  the  cap- 
ital saved  in  the  stores  should  be  used;  the  demand  of  the  stores  should 
supply  the  necessary  market,  and  the  management  should  be  by  commit- 
tee, precisely  as  the  wholesale  societies  are  managed.  Either  individual 
societies  might  begin  by  manufacturing  goods  to  supply  their  local  needs, 
or,  as  would  seem  more  feasible,  the  wholesale  societies,  possessing  a 
wider  market,  and  able  by  their  experience  accurately  to  gauge  production 
to  demand,  might  proceed  upon  the  plan  already  adopted  in  the  Leicester 
Shoe  Works. 

The  individualist  would  permit  individual  shareholders;  the  federalist 
would  not,  believing  such  permission  dangerous  as  tending  to  joint-stock- 
ism.  Strict  adherence  to  the  federalist  system,  as  usually  presented,  would 
exclude  the  worker  from  participation  in  profits,  except  in  his  function  as 
consumer  as  a  member  of  some  store  having  capital  invested  in  the  works, 
and  except  as  a  bonus  or  gratuity  might  be  given  him  for  superior  work  or 
extraordinary  skill.  In  the  works  at  present  conducted  by  the  English 
wholesale  society  upon  substantially  this  plan,  the  workers,  as  workers,  do 
not  share  in  profits  at  all. 

The  difficulties  attending  both  systems,  as  well  as  their  advantages,  are 
apparent.  If  the  workers  provide  their  own  capital  and  divide  the  profits 
among  themselves,  not  alone  in  proportion  to  capital,  but  also  in  proportion 
to  work  done,  the  concern  would  be  strictly  cooperative,  but  its  success 
would  largely  depend  upon  the  fidelity  and  talent  of  the  managers,  requi- 
site qualities  not  easily  procured,  and  upon  the  possibility  of  securing  a 
permanent  and  remunerative  market.  To  obtain  the  latter  would  involve 
keen  competition  with  private  concerns  already  well  established,  or,  if  sev- 
eral cooperative  societies  were  seeking  a  market  for  the  same  product,  keen 
competition  with  each  other.  There  i's  also  the  difficulty,  by  no  means 
small,  of  securing  the  required  capital.  The  risk  is  very  great,  and  work- 
ingmen  are  poorly  equipped  to  encounter  it. 

If,  to  overcome  the  difficulty  as  to  capital,  outside  stockholders  are 
admitted,  the  enterprise  loses  its  strictly  cooperative  character,  jealousy  is 
likely  to  arise  between  w'orkers  and  shareholders  (capitalists),  and  the  lat- 
ter may  at  any  time  secure  control  and  the  concern  become  a  purely  joint 
stock  company. 

If,  on  the  other  system,  the  federated  societies  provide,  as  they  may, 
both  capital  and  market,  the  two  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  coopera- 
tive production  may  be  overcome;  overproduction  may  be  guarded  against; 
more  or  less  capital  may  be  utilized  as  occasion  demands,  and,  practicall}', 
loss  may  be  prevented. 

But  if  profits  are  to  be  divided  among  consumers  only,  that  is,  if  profits 
are  to  go  to  the  stores  which  furnish  the  capital,  and  are  then  disseminated 
in  the  form  of  dividends  on  purchases  to  the  patrons  of  the  stores,  the 
workers,  as  such,  acquire  no  benefit  not  obtainable  in  private  employment. 
The  scheme  is,  after  all,  so  far  as  the  workers  are  concerned,  not  cooper- 
ative. 

Some  federalists  advocate  a  bonus  or  share  in  profits  to  labor.  In  both 
schools  many  shades  of  individual  opinion  appear.  Mr.  Holyoake,  for 
instance,  ably  advocates  the  participation  of  labor,  capital,  and  custom 
(consumers)  in  profits;  remunerating  capital  by  a  fixed  rate  of  interest, 
and  dividing  the  remainder  between  laborers  and  consumers,  always  pro- 
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Tiding  that  labor  shall  have  an  adequate  self-protecting  representation 
upon  the  director}'.  Such  a  plan,  he  believes,  can  only  be  adjusted  and 
maintained  by  the  system  of  federation,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  is  for 
indi^•idualism,  in  the  sense  of  securing  the  local  capacity,  the  personal 
interest,  and  energy  of  the  three  parties,  laborer,  capitalist,  and  consumer, 
who,  it  appears  to  him.  make  up  the  force  of  cooperation. 

Radically  opposed  to  the  theory  of  the  consumer's  right  to  share  in  the 
profits  of  production.  Mr.  J.  ^I.  Ludlow,  the  Registrar  of  Industrial  and 
Friendly  Societies,  an  individualist,  would  have  production  carried  on  by 
independent  unions  of  workers,  for  whom,  primarily,  the  profits  should  be 
reserved. 

Dr.  John  AVatts,  however,  an  eminent  federalist,  rejects  any  plan  of  indi- 
vidual action,  as  tending  to  relapse  into  competition,  and  would  divide  the 
profits  arising  in  federated  production  among  the  societies  furnishing  the 
capital  in  proportion  to  the  capital  furnished  by  each,  and  afterward  to 
their  members  as  dividends  on  purchases.  This  scheme,  as  pointed  out  by 
Messrs.  Hughes  and  Xeale.  must  undoubtedly  cause  the  largest  share  of 
profits  to  go  to  the  richer  classes,  they  being  the  largest  buyers:  is  essen- 
tially a  division  of  profits  on  capital  (joint  stockism) :  and  entirely  overlooks 
the  worker,  as  such.  '•  The  notion  of  so  carrying  on  work  that  the  worker 
may  get  the  full  benefit  of  his  labor,  after  providing  for  the  cost  of  capital, 
is  replaced  bv^  that  of  so  carrving  it  on  that  the  consumers,  whether  pro- 
ducers or  not,  should  get  the  greatest  possible  benefit  out  of  it."* 

Mr.  Xeale.  while  adhering  to  the  federative  scheme,  as  diminishing  the 
risk  that  must  inevitably  accompany  individual  action,  believes  that  in 
any  system  of  cooperative  production  the  worker  should  acquire  the  profits, 
after  the  remuneration  of  capital  by  payment  of  interest,  and  that  the  con- 
sumer ought  not  to  share  in  the  profits  of  production.     He  beUeves  further, 

That  it  is  quite  practicable  to  carrj-  on  production  in  close  connection  with  a  distrib- 
utive center,  under  conditions  which  will  prevent  any  competitive  conflict  among  the  pro- 
ducers, without  withdrawing  from  the  workers  any  of  the  advantages  derivable  from  their 
work.t 

He  has  also  clearly  shown,  enforcing  his  argument  by  the  significant 
statistics  of  the  extensive  Leicester  Shoe  Works,  and  of  the  spinning  com- 
panies at  Oldham,  that — 

Large  as  the  total  proceeds  of  any  work  may  be,  vast  as  may  be  the  establishments 
where  the  production  is  carried  on,  imposing  as  the  result  may  appear  when  the  net  profits 
of  such  great  works  are  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  few  persons,  these  profits  when 
divided  among  the  host  of  workers  engaged  in  producing  them  will  make  but  a  small 
addition  to  the  sum  that  those  workers  would  earn.  Naturally,  if  they  are  to  be  further 
diluted  by  division  among  the  large  body  of  persons  who  may  have  made  purchases,  the 
benefit  must  be  proportionately  diminished. + 

And  he  goes  on  to  suggest  that  the  collective  income,  instead  of  being 
frittered  away  in  minute  dividends  to  each  worker,  might,  by  agreement,  be 
employed  in  associated  action  to  create  better  conditions  of  life,  such,  for 
example,  as  private  employers,  like  Sir  Titus  Salt,  have  attempted  to  confer 
upon  their  workpeople,  or  such  as  have  been  secured  through  the  associated 
homes  projected  by  M.  Godin,  at  Guise. 

♦Manual  for  Coijperators  (published  by  the  Central  Cooperative  Board),  p.  133. 

+  Manual  for  Cooperators,  p.  139. 

J  Seventeenth  Annual  Coiiperative  Congress:  preface  to  report,  p.  4. 
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While  these  various  theories  prevail,  little  has  actually  been  done.  Dis- 
regarding all  such  concerns  as  the  spinning  companies  at  Oldham,  which, 
though  frequently  termed  cooperative,  are  absolutely  joint  stock  companies 
dividing  profits  on  stock,  held  at  present  by  workers  chiefly,  but  liable  at 
any  time  to  change  ownership,  and,  in  any  event,  no  different  in  principle 
or  administration  from  the  ordinary  joint  stock  corporation,  there  are  a  few 
productive  societies  in  Great  Britain  that  permit  workers,  as  workers,  to 
share  in  profits  and  are  managed  by  the  workers  themselves.  Many  of 
these  have  share  capital  also,  to  which  part  of  the  profits  go,  and  some 
admit  customers  to  participation  in  the  dividend.  The  following  table 
exhibits  these  societies  at  the  beginning  of  1884: 
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The  above  table  is  extracted  from  "Workingmen  Cooperators,"  page  103. 
The  same  work  is  also  our  authority  for  the  statement,  attributed  to  a  lead- 
ing cooperator,  that  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  cooperative  productive 
societies  registered  under  the  Industrial  and  Pro\ddent  Societies  Act,  have 
been  dissolved.  Of  these,  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  were  small  joint  stock 
companies,  with  no  cooperative  element  in  them;  forty -four  divided  profits 
between  capitalists  and  customers,  and  twenty -four  between  capitalists,  cus- 
tomers, and  workers. 

The  Registrar's  returns  for  the  year  ending  December  3,  1883,  exhibit 
thirty-four  so  called  productive  societies  in  England  and  Wales,  and  four 
in  Scotland.  But  of  these,  fourteen  were  corn  (flour)  mills,  in  which  it  is 
not  usual  to  admit  workers  to  share  in  profits,  and  two  were  agricultural. 

This  brief  record  appears  to  be  all  that  cooperative  production  has  at 
present  to  exhibit  in  Great  Britain. 

COOPERATION    IN    FRANCE.* 

The  social  hopes  fostered  in  France  by  the  political  revolution  of  1848 
were  partly  realized  in  the  formation  of  large  numbers  of  cooperative  socie- 
ties. The  enthusiasm  of  the  moment  and  the  influence  of  government 
patronage  stimulated  the  movement,  but  few  possessed  sufiicient  vitality  to 
long  survive.  The  reestablishment  of  the  empire  in  1852  was  an  event  at 
first  decidedly  unfavorable  to  their  progress,  but  in  1864  cooperation  at 
Paris  once  more  re\dved.  and  later  was  assisted  by  favorable  legislation. 
In  1870  twenty  workingmen's  cooperative  societies  engaged  in  production 
existed  at  Paris,  and  at  present  there  are  more  than  seventy  such  societies. 
Outside  of  Paris  few  such  societies  exist. 

The  following  details  are  tabulated  from  statistics  published  by  the 
Bureau  des  Associations  Professionelles: 


*  Authorities :  M.  Nicole,  of  the  Consolidated  Chamber  of  the  Workingmen's  Productive 
Association  of  the  Dei)artment  of  the  Seine.  Evidence  before  a  Parliamentary  Commis- 
sion.   Report  of  the  Bureau  des  A.ssociations  Professionelles. 
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The  total  number  of  associates  exhibited  by  the  foregoing  table  is  four 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty.  These,  with  the  auxiliaries  em- 
ployed, of  whom  the  number  does  not  appear,  have  done  work  amounting 
to  £3,560,258  6s.  The  total  paid  up  capital  shown  by  the  table  is  £223,- 
315  18s. 

These  societies  are  usually  administered  by  a  council,  acting  through  an 
executive  officer  who  is  termed  a  delegate  administrator,  director,  or  gerant. 
As  might  be  expected  some  difficulty  is  experienced  in  finding  capable, 
active,  and  devoted  managers,  and  earnest  and  prudent  councilmen.  Calm- 
ness, moderation,  and  perseverance,  qualities  essential  to  success,  are  often 
lacking  among  associates.  But,  nevertheless,  the  condition  of  the  societies 
is  in  France  considered  promising  and  the  outlook  is  thought  to  be  encour- 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  many  cases  auxiliaries  do  not  share  in  profits. 
In  such  instances  the  organization  would  seem  to  be  a  form  of  cooperative 
partnership  composed  of  workingmen,  who  share  with  each  other  profits  in 
part  derived  from  the  labor  of  auxiliaries  who  do  not  share  at  all.  When 
the  profits  are  thus  divided  solely  on  the  basis  of  shares  held  by  the  asso- 
ciates, the  organization  is  merely  that  of  a  joint  stock  company,  analogous 
to  the  Oldham  Mills.  When  the  associates  also  share  as  workers  an  addi- 
tional cooperative  step  is  taken,  and,  finall}'^,  when,  as  in  some  of  the 
societies,  auxiliary  workers  are  permitted  to  share  in  profits,  the  coopera- 
tive features  become  more  complete. 

The  auxiliaries  of  the  Carpenters'  Association  of  La  Villette  are  lock- 
smiths, sawyers  of  planks,  and  joiners.  Instead  of  participating  in  profits 
they  are  paid  a  larger  wage  than  that  allowed  by  private  employers.  Pro- 
vision is  also  made  for  an  allowance  to  any  auxiliary  who  is  injured  while 
at  M^ork,  usually  amounting  to  one  half  the  customary  wage  for  the  time 
the  disability  continues. 

The  auxiliaries  employed  by  the  Association  of  Working  File  Makers, 
although  not  allowed  to  share  in  profits,  are  admitted  as  associates,  without 
the  payment  of  any  fee,  after  six  months'  employment  by  the  society.  In 
other  societies,  notably  the  Association  of  Pianoforte  Makers,  a  similar 
custom  prevails. 

Many  societies  have  a  fund  for  the  care  of  superannuated  members,  for 
insurance  in  case  of  accident  or  death,  etc.  Most  have  certain  conditions 
as  prerequisites  to  membership,  designed  to  secure  the  moral,  physical, 
and  industrial  fitness  of  those  who  desire  to  join.  Some  require  candi- 
dates to  serve  a  period  of  probation  before  admission. 

The  mode  of  allotment  of  profits  varies.  In  some  societies  a  fixed  rate 
of  interest  is  paid  to  shareholders,  and  the  balance,  after  providing  for  the 
maintenance  of  reserves,  insurance,  and  similar  funds,  if  any,  is  di^dded 
among  associate  workers,  or  among  associates  and  auxiliaries,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Several  societies,  which  permit  auxiliaries  to  share,  restrict  the 
amount  of  profit  out  of  which  such  share  must  be  paid.  For  instance,  in 
the  General  Society  of  French  Cabinet-Makers,  auxiliaries  participate  in 
25  per  cent  of  the  profits,  and  the  Society  of  Furniture  Locksmiths  permits 
auxiliaries  to  share  in  profits  in  the  proportion  of  10  per  cent  on  the  pro- 
ceeds of  their  work.  Some  societies  divide  all  profits  on  the  basis  of  work 
performed.  The  Association  of  File  Cutters,  in  the  division  of  profits, 
awards  to  capital  20  per  cent  and  to  labor  80  per  cent. 
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COOPERATION   IN    GERMANY.* 

German  cooperation  has  three  modes  of  development,  viz.:  people's 
banks,  consumers'  societies,  and  trade  societies.  Of  these  the  people's 
banks — a  form  of  cooperative  savings  bank — are  the  most  numerous,  the 
trade  societies  ranking  next.  In  1883  the  number  of  each  class  was  as 
follows:  people's  banks,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ten;  trade  socie- 
ties, one  thousand  and  thirty-one;  consumers'  societies,  six  hundred  and 
seventy-six. 

The  trade  societies,  so  called,  include  two  classes — industrial  societies 
and  agricultural  societies.  These  may  be  more  minutely  classified  as 
follows: 

Indiistrial  Societies. 

Raw  material  supply _..  14.5 

Magazines 59 

Productive  -.. -._ 149 

Agricultural  Societies. 

Agricultural  consumers'  supply 305 

Implement  supply  and  stock  raising  _ 171 

Productive  agriculture 198 

Total  industrial  societies,  three  hundred  and  fifty-three;  total  agricultural 
societies,  six  hundred  and  seventy-four;  societies  not  included  under  the 
foregoing  heads,  four;  aggregate,  one  thousand  and  thirty-one. 

The  cooperative  movement  in  Germany  began  with  the  raw  material 
supply  associations  founded  by  Schulze-Delitzsch,  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
abling handicraftsmen  in  difterent  trades  to  purchase  by  wholesale  the 
materials  required  in  the  prosecution  of  their  industries  so  as  to  allow  them 
to  compete  Avith  extensive  manufacturers.  The  object  of  these  societies 
was  to  uphold  hand  labor  against  the  encroachments  of  factory  industry, 
by  thus  obtaining  for  handworkers  through  association  the  advantages  pos- 
sessed by  capitalists,  and  deliver  them  from  middlemen  who  furnished 
inferior  material  at  high  prices. 

Where  the  raw  material  societies  have  organized  themselves  according  to  the  advice  of 
Schulze-Delitzsch,  and  avoided  the  errors  against  which  he  over  and  over  again  warned 
them,  they  have  accomplished  this  object  to  the  benefit  of  the  German  hand-work,  and  pre- 
served to  many  German  handicraftsmen  their  independent  business.  If  we  consider  that, 
according  to  the  trade  statistics  of  1882,  there  were  in  the  shoe-making  trade  alone  245,118 
independent  hand-workers,  who,  in  spite  of  the  prophecies  uttered  more  than  20  years 
since  by  Ferdinand  Lassalle  and  Karl  Marx,  still  carry  on  the  shoe-making  business  on 
their  own  account  and  will  not  consent  to  be  wage-receivers,  we  cannot  close  our  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  millions  of  <iermans  have  the  most  pressing  interest  in  the  preservation  of 
handicrafts.    *    ^    * 

The  raw  material  societies  of  the  hand-workers  could  have  given  greater  help  in  this 
contest  if  several  of  them  had  not  ruined  themselves  by  grave  mistakes,  because,  unfor- 
tunately, the  bad  custom  of  the  hand-worker  giving  credit — sometimes  long  credit — to  his 
customers,  without  any  compensation,  is  widely  spread  in  Germany.  The  workers  often 
demanded  of  the  raw  material  societies  to  sell  to  them  on  credit  at  the  same  price  as  if 
they  had  paid  ready  money.  Many  societies  have  given  way  to  this  unjustifiable  claim, 
and  sunk  under  the  consequent  loss  of  capital  and  interest.  Hence  the  number  of  raw 
material  societies  is  not  increasing.t 

The  one  hundred  and  forty-five  raw  material  societies  included  the  fol- 
lowing trades:  Joiners  and  instrument-makers,  twenty-one;  spinners  and 
weavers,  seventeen;  meal  and  bread  producers,  fourteen;  printers  and  lith- 
ographers, eleven;  tailors,  ten;  brewers,  seven;  butchers,  seven;  carpenters 
and  masons,  six;  cigar-makers,  six;   clock  and  watch-makers,  distillers, 

*Authority:  Dr.  Schneider,  of  Potsdam, 
t  Dr.  Schneider,  of  Potsdam. 
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metal  workers,  and  shoe-makers,  five  each;  machinists  and  sugar-makers, 
four  each;  gilders  and  potters,  three  each;  brush  and  comb-makers,  miners, 
personal  services,  and  sewing  machine  makers,  two  each;  bookbinders, 
glass-makers,  plumbers  and  lacquerers,  and  starch-makers,  one  each. 

The  industrial  magazines  are  cooperative  commission  concerns  whose 
business  it  is  to  sell  at  a  common  magazine  or  depot  the  goods  produced  by 
their  members.  The  larger  number  are  engaged  in  the  sale  of  carpenters' 
and  joiners'  products. 

The  industrial  productive  societies  are  mainly  confined  to  hand  labor 
and  to  smaller  industries.  A  notable  exception  is  that  of  the  largest  Ger- 
man manufactory  of  chronometers,  which  is  conducted  on  the  cooperative 
plan.  Cooperation  when  applied  to  factory  labor  in  Germany  has  not  been 
very  successful. 

Productive  societies  formed  for  the  purpose  of  selling  their  wares  to  the  consumers'  socie- 
ties, and  supplied  with  capital  by  them  exist  *  *  *  only  as  exceptions.  A  society  of 
this  kind  was  the  Berlin  Bakers'  Society,  which  long  since  came  to  grief  through  bad 
management.  Most  of  the  productive  societies  have  been  founded  without  any  reference 
to  the  wants  of  the  consumers'  societies,  by  small  groups  of  artisans  or  laborers  who  were 
all  to  be  at  once  employers  and  workers.  The  business  of  the  society  was  their  only  source 
of  income.  If  anything  went  wrong  with  their  business,  all  the  members  came  into  diffi- 
culty. This  may  in  many  cases  have  bound  all  the  members  together,  and  steeled  their 
energies,  but  it  tended  also  to  make  them  indisposed  to  the  admission  of  new  associates, 
which  naturally  came  into  question  only  when  the  business  was  again  going  on  prosper- 
ously. The  members  who  had  fought  through  the  time  of  need  alone,  wished  alone  to 
reap  the  fruits  of  the  good  time.  This  was  not  associative,  and  was  vigorously  opposed  by 
Schulze-Delitzsch,  but  it  was  natural,  and  explains  the  circumstance  that  in  many  old  and 
successful  productive  societies  the  number  of  members  is  slowly  diminishing.  In  some, 
though  this  is  not  publicly  known,  the  number  of  members  has  shrunk  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  are  no  longer  societies,  but  have  become  trading  partnerships.* 

The  agricultural  cooperative  societies  appear  to  be  quite  successful  and 
are  increasing. 

The  agricultural  consumers'  supply  societies  afford  their  members  facili- 
ties for  purchasing  in  common  seeds,  manures,  etc.,  and  secure  to  them 
the  advantage  of  subjecting  to  chemical  analysis  goods  offered  to  them  for 
purchase,  so  as  to  test  the  genuineness  of  the  articles.  Others,  existing 
among  land  owners,  known  as  implement  societies,  provide  agricultural 
machines  owned  in  common  and  loaned  to  members.  Still  others  have 
for  their  object  the  improvement  of  breeds  of  cattle,  and,  finally,  the  pro- 
ductive agricultural  societies  are  engaged  in  dairying  and  wine  making. 

There  exists  in  Germany  a  cooperative  union  founded  by  Schulze- 
Delitzsch,  and,  since  1883,  a  union  of  the  agricultural  societies,  having  for 
its  special  object  the  advancement  of  this  form  of  cooperation. 

Of  the  six  hundred  and  seventy-six  consumers'  societies  only  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-two,  having  a  total  membership  of  one  hundred  and  ten 
thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-three,  made  returns  in  1883.  These 
present  the  following  statement: 

Number  of  societies  making  returns 172 

Number  of  members — 110,433 

Total  sales £1,634,21.5    2.5. 

Average  sales  of  each  society £9,501    5«. 

Members'  capital £157,625    9s. 

Reserves -.- £73,883  ISs. 

Loan  capital .£1.50,517    9.s. 

Amount  owing  for  goods £20,494    9s. 

Netprofits £123,114  14s. 

Amount  due  from  members  (in  48  societies) £0,112    5s. 

Applied  to  educational  purposes £1,250    9s. 

*Dr.  Schneider. 
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The  largest  consumers'  society  is  at  Breslau.  It  had,  in  1883,  twenty- 
two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-five  members,  and  during  that 
year  its  sales  amounted  to  £241,635  2s.,  the  net  profit  being  £25,357  18s. 
A  large  steam  bakery  is  conducted  by  the  society. 

Building  societies  have  met  with  poor  success  in  Germany,  and  have 
been  unable  to  compete  with  private  enterprise. 

Dr.  Schneider  has  compiled  the  following  statistics  respecting  the  mem- 
bership of  the  people's  banks  and  consumers'  societies,  and  concerning 
which  he  makes  this  statement: 

I  add  a  taV)ular  view  of  the  composition  of  the  members  in  the  people's  1)anks  and  con- 
sumers' societies,  classified  according  to  their  occupations,  whence  the  difference  in  the 
character  of  these  two  classes  of  societies,  notwithstanding  the  similarity  of  their  objects, 
appears.  The  members  of  the  raw  material  and  productive  societies' belong,  with  few 
exceptions,  to  the  corresponding  trades,  although,  so  far  back  as  18()8,  the  productive 
societies  were  urged,  in  order  to  increase  their  power  of  bearing  losses,  to  draw  in  non- 
workers  as  members. 

The  table  shows  the  percentages  of  membership  of  each  class  in  the 
people's  banks  and  consumers'  societies  based  upon  the  returns  for  1882 
and  1883.  Dr.  Schneider  is  of  the  opinion  that  had  the  statistics  covered 
all  the  societies  instead  of  those  making  returns  only,  the  result  would  not 
have  been  materially  different. 

Classification  of  Membership  in  People's  Banks  and  Consumers'  Societies. 


Classification  of  Membekship. 


People's 

Banks. 

Percentages 

by  years. 


1882. 


1883. 


Consumers' 
Societies. 

Percentages 
by  years. 


1882. 


1883. 


Independent  land  cultivators,  gardeners,  foresters,  and  fi.shers.. 

Assistants  and  laborers  of  the  foregoing 

Manufacturers,  and  persons  engaged  in  mining  and  building 

Independent  handworkers 

Workers  in  factories  and  mines,  and  assistants  of  handworkers. 

Independent  traders  and  dealers... 

Clerks,  and  assistants  to  traders 

Carriers,  ship  owners,  and  innkeepers 

Letter  carriers,  employes  in  railway,  telegraph,  and  Post  Offices, 

laborers  on  railways,  mariners,  and  waiters 

Male  and  female  servants -.- 

Physicians,  apothecaries,  teachers,  artists,  writers,  officials  of 

church,  State,  or  municipal  bodies 

Persons  of  independent  income..- .. 

Number  of  societies  making  returns 


25.4 
3.0 
3.65 

31.2 
4.7 
9.G 
0.7 
5.2 

1.9 
1.6 

6.7 
7.4 
819 


25.5 
3.1 
3.6 

30.9 
4.8 
9.6 
0.7 
5.1 

1.9 
1.0 

6.7 
7.6 
825 


3.7 
3.9 
1.6 
15.3 
40.4 
4.0 
1.6 
2.5 

7.7 
1.7 

10.5 
7.1 
166 


3.7 
3.87 
1.7 
15.0 
41.2 
4.0 
1.4 
2.4 

7.2 
2.8 

10.8 
6.5 
160 


COOPERATION   IN   AUSTRIA.* 

In  Austria,  the  statute  of  November  26,  1852,  permitted  the  formation  of 
cooperative  societies  witli  unlimited  liability.  An  important  change  was 
effected  by  the  law  of  July  1,  1873,  which  required  all  societies,  "the  num- 
ber of  whose  members  is  unlimited,  which  seek  to  benefit  their  members 
in  their  trade  or  household  economy  by  carrying  on  business  in  common," 
to  register  at  the  Government  Registration  Office.  Such  societies  may  be 
organized,  "  either  with  or  without  limitation  of  liability,  as  they  determine, 
the  measure  of  liability  in  the  first  case  being  fixed  by  their  rules." 

Unregistered  societies  formed  under  the  previous  law,  must  register  upon 


*  Authority:  Dr.  H.  Ziller,  of  the  Austrian  Cooperative  Union. 
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making  any  change  in  their  rules,  and  are  gradually  becoming  extinguished. 

By  a  subsequent  statute.  January  1. 18S0.  societies  which  confine  their  deal- 
ings to  their  own  members  are  exempt  from  the  traders"  tax.  Income  tax 
is  leWed  on  their  net  profits,  with  exemptions  and  allowances,  when  the 
3'early  income  is  less  than  2,300  florins. 

According  to  the  report  of  Dr.  Ziller,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  coopera- 
tive societies  formed  in  the  Austrian  Empire,  the  total  number  of  such 
societies  within  Austrian  territory  in  1881  was  one  thousand  five  hundred 
and  fifteen.  Of  these,  three  hundred  and  seventeen  were  unregistered  and 
one  thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  registered.  Five  hundred  and 
seventy-two  registered  societies  were  with  limited  liability  and  six  hundred 
and  twenty-six  unlimited.  One  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine, 
or  74.5  per  cent  of  all  the  societies  were  people's  banks:  two  hundred  and 
thirty-five,  or  15.5  per  cent,  were  distributive  societies:  and  the  balance 
were  as  follows:  raw  material  supply,  six;  agricultural  material  supply, 
fourteen;  stores,  three:  artisan  productive,  forty-one:  agricultural  productive, 
sixty-one;  building,  five:  trading,  ten;  assurance,  two;  various,  nine.  These 
statistics  include  Lower  and  Upper  Austria,  Lutzburg,  the  Tyrol,  Vorarl- 
berg,  St3Tia,  Carinthia.  Krain,  the  Coast  Land,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  SUesia, 
Galicia,  Bukowina.  and  Dalmatia. 

Cooperative  distribution  does  not  appear  to  be  very  flourishing.  It  is 
stated  that  the  number  of  such  societies  is  scarcely  half  that  formerly 
existing.  The  reasons  given  for  the  failure  of  those  that  have  been  dis- 
solved are  commercial  depressions  afiecting  the  earnings  of  those  connected 
with  them,  heavy  taxes  assessed  on  them  as  traders  in  certain  districts, 
and  bad  management  of  a  large  number  which  were  formed  for  political 
purposes. 

Besides  the  societies  which  deal  in  the  usual  groceries  in  common  de- 
mand, a  few  grind  corn,  some  have  bakeries  attached,  and  some  sell  butch- 
er's meat:  but  the  latter  has  not  generally  been  found  profitable.  Most  of 
the  societies  sell  beer  and  spirits.  Drapery  and  shoes,  crocker^''.  hardware, 
and  wooden  goods  are  supplied  by  some.  The  credit  system  exists  and 
the  practice  of  gi^dng  credit  appears  to  be  increasing.  As  a  consequence 
the  societies  which  made  returns  were  owing  more  than  33  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  their  stock  in  trade.  Less  than  half  the  societies  made  returns 
for  the  year  1881,  and  some  of  these  returns  were  imperfect.  Of  those 
that  made  returns  the  average  membership  was  six  hundred  and  thirty. 
The  information  as  to  the  application  of  profits  was  especially  defective. 
The  following  general  statement  is  made: 

Many  societies,  which  sell  at  the  lowest  practicable  prices,  make  no  division  of  profits, 
but  carry  them  wholly  to  reserve.  Others,  which  sell  only  to  their  own  members,  have 
introduced  the  practice  of  distributing  proiits  as  dividend  on  purchases,  with  very  favor- 
able results  in  their  business,  which  are  more  favorable  than  those  obtained  in  the  earlier 
method,  adopted  from  the  practice  of  the  people's  banks,  of  dividing  the  profits  in  propor- 
tion to  the  paid  up  capital,  which  is  preserved  in  the  case  of  the  profits  from  the  sales  to 
non-members. 

Of  the  artisans'  productive  societies  many,  it  is  stated,  have  failed 
because  formed  to  take  control  of  private  enterprises  that  had  not  been 
successful.  When  formed  independently  by  workers  possessing  suflacient 
capital  to  enable  them  to  avoid  debt  they  have  succeeded  when  there  was 
a  fair  opening  for  business.  Some  have  failed  on  account  of  internal  dis- 
sensions. Although  forty-one  productive  societies  of  the  artisan  class  are 
included  in  the  statistics  we  have  quoted,  only  twelve  made  returns  for  the 
year,  and  the  details  are  too  meager  to  aflford  much  hght  as  to  the  general 
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condition  of  all  the  societies.  Taxation,  in  the  form  of  trading  licenses, 
appears  to  seriously  interfere  with  the  prosperity  of  these  societies,  and,  for 
local  reasons,  to  discriminate  against  them  as  compared  with  private 
concerns. 

Most  of  the  agricultural  productive  societies  confine  their  operations  to 
dairying.  Scarcely  any  details  appear  as  to  these  or  the  other  societies 
enumerated,  very  few  having  made  returns. 

COOPERATION   IN   DENMARK.* 

Cooperation  in  this  country  appears  to  be  confined  to  consumers'  distrib- 
utive societies.  About  one  hundred  and  fifty  such  societies  are  believed  to 
exist.     Seventy  have  been  grouped  in  a  wholesale  union. 

The  source  of  cooperative  effort  here  seems  to  have  been  the  English 
societies,  the  success  of  which  impressed  the  late  Pastor  Sonne,  who  pub- 
lished a  work  entitled  "Workmen's  Cooperative  Societies  in  England," 
thus  leading  directly  to  the  formation  of  Danish  societies.  Since  the  year 
1870  the  movement  has  grown  in  importance,  and  appears  likely  to  in- 
crease still  further  under  the  present  organization.  A  monthly  periodical 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  cooperators  is  now  issued  by  the  wholesale 
society. 

COOPERATION   IN    SPAIN,  f 

Cooperation  has  as  yet  made  no  progress  in  Spain.  One  or  two  small 
associations  exist,  but  not  in  a  very  flourishing  condition.  A  society  estab- 
lished at  Bilbao,  and  also  one  in  Gijon,  soon  failed  on  account  of  bad  man- 
agement. 

COOPERATION   IN    HUNGARY.  I 

Distributive  cooperation  in  Hungary,  although  instituted  some  years  ago, 
has  made  little  progress.  Of  late,  slightly  more  life  has  been  apparent  in 
the  movement,  but  statistics  respecting  it  are  very  scanty.  The  statistical 
bureau  of  Hungary  has  no  data  upon  the  subject. 

Productive  societies  are  not  numerous,  the  chief  examples  existing  in 
Buda-Pesth.  The  chief  avenue  of  cooperative  effort  is  the  system  of  bank- 
ing analogous  to  that  of  Germany. 

Dr.  Ziller,  of  the  Austrian  Cooperative  Union,  has  presented  the  follow- 
ing statistics  for  the  societies  in  Hungary,  Croatia,  and  Slavonia,  in  the 
year  1883:  Total  number  of  societies,  three  hundred  and  fifty-seven;  peo- 
ple's banks,  three  hundred  and  eight;  consumers'  societies,  sixteen;  raw 
material  supply,  two;  depots  (for  selling),  three;  agricultural  aid  societies, 
two;  artisans'  productive  societies,  six;  agricultural  productive  societies, 
seven;  assurance  societies,  eight;  miscellaneous,  five. 

Five  of  the  consumers'  societies  show  collective  sales  amounting  to  234,- 
468  florins;  share  capital,  33,231  florins;  reserve  fund,  33,561  florins;  loans, 
1,822  florins;  indebtedness  for  goods,  6,222  florins;  value  of  stock  at  end 
of  year,  45,228  florins;  due  from  members  for  goods  sold  on  credit,  17,288 
florins. 

The  credit  system  universally  prevails.  The  artisans'  productive  socie- 
ties represent  the  following  trades:  Cloth-makers,  two;  brewers,  marble 
workers,  iron  workers,  and  lock-makers,  one  each. 

*Authority:  Mr.  J.  Andrew,  of  the  Cooperative  Wholesale  Society,  Copenhagen. 
t  Authority:     Mr.  Robert  R.  Evans,  English  Consul,  Bilbao. 

t  Authorities :  Dr.  Stephen  Berndt,  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Buda-Pesth.  Dr.  H. 
Ziller,  of  the  Austrian  Cooperative  Union. 
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The  agricultural  productive  societies  represent  dairying,  vine  culture,  and 
the  production  of  silk. 

COOPERATION   IN   ITALY.* 

The  cooperative  movement  in  Italy  began  with  the  political  unification 
of  the  country,  as  part  of  the  general  progress  of  the  time.  People's  banks 
upon  substantially  the  German  model  were  among  the  first,  and  are  to-day 
leading  examples  of  Italian  cooperative  effort.  They  have  increased  from 
four  in  1865  to  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  in  1883,  the  capital  in  the  latter 
year  being  about  £2,120,000.  They  have  been  very  successful,  and  of  great 
benefit  to  certain  classes,  chiefly  the  middle  class  traders  and  artisans,  but 
have  not  materially  aided  laborers,  or  the  masses  of  the  working  popula- 
tion. Other  forms  of  cooperative  credit  and  savings  institutions  are  in 
progress  or  contemplated,  among  others  the  following: 

A  certain  number  of  small  agriculturists,  generally  the  very  smallest  proprietors  or 
farmers,  unite  themselves  into  a  society  with  unlimited  liability.  On  this  guarantee  the 
society  contracts  loans  at  the  lowest  attainable  rate  of  interest,  and  out  of  the  sum  thus 
collected  makes  advances  to  their  members  who  apply  for  them,  at  a  somewhat  higher 
.rate.  The  bank  is  to  act  also  as  a  savings  bank.  These  institutions  are  specially  agricult- 
"ural,  and  satisfy  the  need  for  small  advances,  at  long  periods  of  repayment,  keenly  felt 
by  a  class  of  agriculturists  numerous  in  the  Italian  provinces,  that  of  the  small  proprie- 
tors who  cultivate  their  own  land,  of  the  small  farmers,  and  also,  in  certain  cases,  of  the 
agricultural  laborers,  who  sometimes  cultivate  a  field  on  their  own  account.t 

With  these  banks  agricultural  clubs  are  sometimes  united. 

Distributive  cooperation  is  in  Italy  well  known,  but  the  movement  in 
this  direction  lacks  organization.  The  mode  of  administering  such  socie- 
ties varies.  Some  are  conducted  on  the  Rochdale  plan.  Others  are  work- 
ingmen's  societies  pl'oviding  various  kinds  of  provisions  for  members  exclu- 
sively, A  still  different  class  are  associations  securing  special  rates  for 
their  members  upon  purchases  from  private  shopkeepers.  About  eight 
thousand  persons  united  in  societies  upon  the  latter  basis  in  1880.  There 
is  still  another  class  formed  by  railway  employes,  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing provisions  of  good  quality  at  low  prices.  These  are  joint  stock  socie- 
ties analogous  to  the  civil  service  supply  societies  of  England.  The  first 
association  of  the  kind  was  founded  at  Turin,  in  1873,  with  fifty-three 
members  and  a  small  capital.  In  1883  it  had  two  thousand  three  hundred 
and  seven  members  and  more  than  nine  hundred  associates,  its  sales 
amounting  to  about  £40,000  in  that  year.  Similar  societies,  all  of  which 
have  made  rapid  progress,  exist  at  Milan,  Florence,  Naples,  Sampler 
d'Arena,  Genoa,  Verona,  and  elsewhere.  In  general,  they  sell  at  the  lowest 
possible  prices,  pay  no  interest  on  shares,  confine  their  sales  to  their  own 
members,  and  carry  the  meager  profit  upon  sales  to  a  reserve  fund. 

The  general  consumers'  societies  were  at  first  based  on  the  Rochdale 
plan,  but  owing  to  differences  in  national  characteristics  this  plan  was  not 
generally  successful  in  Ital}'-,  and  at  present  the  greater  number  do  not 
attempt  to  pay  to  their  customers  dividends  on  purchases  as  do  the  English 
societies,  but  rather  endeavor  to  sell  at  lower  than  ordinary  market  prices, 
carrying  profits  to  a  dividend  on  stock.  The  chief  advantage  derived  from 
such  societies  is  considered  to  be  their  restraining  effect  upon  private  retail 
shopkeepers,  compelling  the  latter  by  force  of  competition  to  sell  their  goods 
at  fair  prices.     The  range  of  goods  supplied  is  narrow,  being  principally 

*  Authority :    Dr.  Ugo  Rabbeno,  Reggio  Emiha,  Italy. 

+  Rabbeno.  Cooperation  in  Italy.  Translated  by  E.  V.  Neale.  Cooperative  Printing 
Society,  Manchester,  England. 
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confined  to  bread,  flour,  grain,  vegetables,  macaroni,  and  vermicelli.  In 
some  cases,  meat  and  fish  are  added. 

The  number  of  consumers'  societies  in  1878  was  ascertained  by  govern- 
ment inquiry  to  be  fifty-eight,  and  they  are  supposed  to  have  considerably 
increased  in  number  since,  but  no  definite  statistics  exist. 

Dr.  Rabbeno,  while  taking  a  hopeful  view  of  the  progress  of  distributive 
cooperation,  after  mentioning  certain  localities  in  which  from  his  personal 
knowledge  such  progress  has  been  marked,  conservatively  adds: 

With  all  this  we  must  not  delude  ourselves,  nor  take  refujie  in  equivocal  statements. 
Cooperation  for  consumption,  as  it  is  practiced  in  Italy,  exercises  a  oeneficial  influence, 
especially  by  contributing  to  keep  down  the  prices  of  articles  of  first  necessity.  But  this 
influence  is  very  limited.  Besides,  the  greater  part  of  the  Italian  consumers'  societies  are 
not  verj'  flourishing.  They  lead  a  rather  straitened  life.  On  the  whole,  coijperation  for 
■consumption  in  Italj'  is  not  j'et  a  success.    We  may  hope  that  it  will  become  such. 

In  commenting  upon  this,  Mr.  Neale,  Secretary  of  the  English  Coopera- 
tive Union,  remarks: 

The  people's  banks  appear  to  me  to  form  in  Italy  indirectly  a  serious  hindrance  to  the 
spread  of  cooperation  for  consumption.  By  furnishing,  through  the  credit  given  by  them, 
a  support  to  the  small  traders,  they  make  the  triumph  of  cooperation,  which  is  in  contin- 
ual conflict  with  this  class  of  traders,  more  difficult. 

In  the  country  districts  of  Lower  Lombardy  a  system  of  cooperative 
bakeries  exists,  founded  by  Rinaldo  Anelli,  a  priest  of  the  \'illage  of  Ber- 
nate  Ticino.  The  farmers  and  farm  laborers  suffered  from  poor  food,  owing 
to  insufficient  means  for  individually  drying  and  preserving  the  grain  from 
mold,  especially  during  wet  seasons,  although  it  formed  their  chief  reli- 
ance for  subsistence.  To  meet  this  peculiarly  local  need  Anelli  said  to  the 
agriculturists: 

We  will  construct  a  bakehouse.  You  shall  bring  to  this  bakehouse  your  grain.  Here 
we  intend  to  get  it  well  dried  that  it  may  keep  well.  We  will  make  a  contract  with  the 
miller  to  grind  it  on  fair  terms.  We  will  make  it  into  bread  on  the  best  system  and  in  the 
most  economical  manner ;  and  we  will  give  you  as  many  loaves  of  bread  as  will  correspond 
to  the  corn  that  you  have  brought.* 

The  instant  success  of  the  scheme,  which  has  been  elsewhere  copied, 
affords  a  marked  instance  of  the  advantages  of  mutual  effort  under  certain 
favorable  conditions. 

Productive  cooperation  is  limited  to  a  few  societies,  and,  although  some 
success  is  to  be  noted,  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage.  The  oldest  and 
most  important  society  is  the  Artistic  Glass  Society  of  Altare,  founded  in 
1856,  and  for  a  time  subjected  to  government  opposition.  Its  original  cap- 
ital was  only  14,385  lire,  about  £463,  but  the  members  by  carrying  to  cap- 
ital monthly  installments  of  their  wages,  increased  it  rapidly  until,  in  1883, 
it  amounted  to  about  £16,639.  The  value  of  the  product  in  the  latter  year 
was  about  £21,196. 

The  Cooperative  Labor  Society  at  Ismola,  manufacturing  earthernware 
and  cooking  utensils,  was  founded  in  1874  by  Guiseppe  Bucci,who  gave  up 
to  his  workmen  his  own  establishment,  for  which  they  paid  him  by  install- 
ments.    It  has  been  reasonably  successful. 

In  Bologna  there  are  six  productive  societies  engaged  in  hemp  dressing, 
shoe-making,  building  and  wood-working,  leather-cutting,  glove-making, 
and  printing.     They  are  all  small,  but  are  said  to  be  exerting  a  good  influ- 

*Cobperation  in  Italv. 
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ence.  At  Milan  there  is  a  cooperative  society  of  marble-workers,  and  one 
of  laundresses;  at  Bandeno,  one  of  weavers;  at  Schio,  one  engaged  in  rail- 
way and  tramway  construction;  and  at  Turin,  one  of  working  tailors,  dress- 
makers, and  seamstresses. 

The  customary  division  of  profits  is  between  shareholders  and  workers. 
At  Altare  and  Ismola,  3  per  cent  is  first  paid  to  shareholders,  and  of  the 
remaining  profit,  30  per  cent  is  carried  to  a  reserve  fund,  25  per  cent  to  a 
subsidy  fund,  30  per  cent  to  shareholders,  and  15  per  cent  to  workers,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  days  each  has  worked.  Members  must  become 
shareholders  within  four  years  or  leave  the  society,  a  requirement  that  elim- 
inates the  thriftless  and  undeserving. 

Another  form  of  productive  cooperation  in  Italy  should  be  noticed,  the 
cooperative  associations  of  day  laborers.  These  arose  among  the  agricult- 
ural workers  of  Romagna,  and  they  had  in  view  the  emancipation  of  field 
laborers  from  the  power  of  contractors,  whose  custom  it  was  to  control 
every  extensive  operation  in  road-making,  earthwork,  etc.,  farming  out  the 
work  to  sub-contractors,  and  reducing  wages  to  the  lowest  point,  so  as  to 
swell  profits  to  themselves  without  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  laborers 
dependent  upon  them.  The  work,  it  will  be  seen,  is  very  simple,  requiring 
little  capital  and  limited  skill,  thus  rendering  it  easy  of  performance  upon 
the  cooperative  plan.  The  meager  capital  required  was  readily  obtained 
by  savings  from  wages,  the  par  value  of  shares  being  placed  at  a  low  fig- 
ure. Almost  the  only  outlay  required  was  for  pickaxes,  barrows,  etc.,  and 
in  many  cases  these  were  already  possessed  by  the  workmen.  The  plan  of 
operation  was  simple.  Large  contracts  are  taken  by  the  society  at  fixed 
rates,  and  sublet  in  sections  to  members,  who  work  by  the  piece.  By  this 
plan  individual  remuneration  is  in  proportion  to  the  work  performed.  The 
workers  become  directly  interested  in  the  work,  and  their  efiiciency  is  pro- 
portionately increased.  The  middleman  is  abolished,  and  the  laborer  is 
brought  into  immediate  relations  with  the  proprietor  who  controls  the 
undertaking.  Under  these  advantages,  men  who  previously  earned  from 
7^d.  to  Is.  2|d.  a  day  have  increased  their  wages  to  2s.  od.,  and  in  some 
cases  to  3s.  2^d.  or  4s.  daily.  The  first  association  of  this  sort,  formed  at 
Ravenna  with  three  hundred  members,  grew  to  a  membership  of  three 
thousand  within  a  year.     Others  upon  the  same  plan  are  working  well. 

COOPERATION   IN    SWEDEN.* 

Cooperation  in  Sweden,  as  in  Norway  and  Finland,  is  still  awaiting 
development,  but  owing  principally  to  the  efforts  of  Lars  Oscar  Smith,  a 
wealthy  manufacturer  of  Stockholm,  its  future  is  hopeful.  Mr.  Smith 
became  interested  in  the  subject  by  the  study  of  foreign  experiments,  and 
especially  by  witnessing  what  had  been  accomplished  in  Great  Britain. 
He  first  formed  in  Stockholm  the  Sattskapet  Arbetarnes  Ring,  or  Work- 
men's Ring  Society,  and  inspired  by  this  example,  eighty  similar  societies 
sprang  up  in  the  Swedish  provinces.  An  important  object  of  these  socie- 
ties was  emancipation  from  the  "ring"  rule  carried  on  by  the  combined 
proprietors  of  brandy  shops  and  public  houses. 

The  original  Workmen's  Ring  Society,  after  variations  of  fortune,  was 
incorporated  during  October,  1884,  under  the  name  of  the  Aktiebolaget 
Arbetarnes  Ring,  or  Workmen's  Ring  Society,  Limited.  In  its  corporate 
organization  this  society  consists  of  two  sections.  A  and  B;  the  first  a 
wholesale  and  the  last  a  retail  department.     To  aid  the  society,  in  whose 

*  Authority :  Mr.  A.  W.  Schulman,  of  the  Aktiebolaget  Arbetarnes  Ring,  Stockholm. 
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welfare  he  was  deeply  interested,  Mr.  Smith  supplied  the  capital  which 
the  workmen  lacked  requisite  to  conduct  the  wholesale  department,  viz., 
100,000  Swedish  crowns,  representing  twenty  thousand  shares.  The 
Section  B,  retail,  is  pro\'ided  with  capital  upon  the  basis  of  five  crown 
shares  in  groups  of  five  hundred  shares  each,  only  one  share  to  be  held  by 
each  member.  Mr.  Smith's  connection  is  upon  "the  following  terms:  Six 
per  cent  is  to  be  paid  him  upon  his  investment;  the  balance  of  profits 
acquired  in  both  sections  is  to  be  carried  to  a  reserve  fund  until  the  latter 
becomes  100,000  crowns,  whereupon  the  reserve  is  to  be  used  in  taking  up 
the  shares  held  by  Mr.  Smith,  who  is  to  go  out  of  the  concern.  By  this 
plan  the  shareholders  of  Section  B  will  ultimately  acquire  the  wholesale 
business  of  Section  A  out  of  the  profits  arising  from  their  trade. 

The  sections  are  governed  by  committees.  Whenever  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  persons  will  subscribe  to  take  up  a  group  or  block  of  shares  in  Sec- 
tion B,  and  will  pledge  themselves  to  support  a  store  operated  by  the  capi- 
tal thus  svipplied,  such  a  store  is  to  be  opened,  and  becomes  a  department 
of  the  society.  The  retail  section  therefore  admits  of  indefinite  extension, 
although,  as  the  organization  is  recent,  few  stores  have  yet  been  started. 
In  general  features  the  organization  is  based  upon  that  of  the  English 
societies,  that  is,  a  wholesale  department  intended  ultimately  to  be  owned 
and  operated  by  a  federation  composed  of  numerous  retail  associations. 
Unlike  the  English  stores  which  began  with  the  retail  departments  and 
by  natural  growth  developed  their  present  complete  organization,  the 
Swedish  societies,  by  the  aid  of  the  capital  supplied  by  Mr.  Smith,  have  at 
once  the  advantages  of  a  wholesale  department,  with  the  possibility  of 
acquiring  its  full  ownership  in  the  future. 

The  business  of  the  Swedish  Workmen's  Ring  is  at  present  confined  to 
groceries  and  the  products  of  butchering,  together  with  a  cooperative  steam 
kitchen  for  workingmen,  originally  established  by  Mr.  Smith  but  now  oper- 
ated as  a  department  of  the  society. 

Mr.  Smith  is  also  the  promoter  of  a  cooperative  banking  society,  the 
Aktiebolaget  Arbetareingens  Bank,  having  a  capital  of  more  than  800,000 
Swedish  crowns,  in  shares  of  25  crowns  (£1  8s.)  each,  one  fifth  held  by  Mr. 
Smith,  and  the  balance  held  by  about  eight  thousand  five  hundred  work- 
ingmen. 

COOPERATION  IN  SWITZERLAND.* 

About  one  hundred  and  thirty  distributive  societies  are  in  operation  in 
Switzerland,  of  which  nine  only  existed  prior  to  1860.  The  larger  number 
are  in  the  cantons  of  Zurich,  Bern,  Saint  Gallen,  Neuchatel,  and  Glarus, 
though  some  are  found  in  every  canton  except  Schwytz,  Uri,  Unterwald, 
and  Appenzell-Interieur. 

The  majority  of  the  societies,  according  to  their  professions,  place  chief 
stress  upon  securing  supplies  free  from  adulteration,  and  the  moral  advan- 
tages of  cooperation,  rather  than  upon  low  prices.  These  are  mainly  con- 
ducted by  the  German  speaking  population.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
minority  aim  at  low  prices  chiefly,  and  of  these  three  fourths  are  French. 

The  capital  invested  in  the  societies  is  approximately  as  follows: 

Share  capital,  109  societies 1,973,779  francs. 

Reserve  fund,  83  societies 722,528  francs. 

Bond  investments,  9  societies 430,921  francs. 

Total.. 3,127,228  francs. 

♦Authority:  The  Journal  de  Geneve,  March  6, 18M. 
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Societies  not  represented  in  the  above  returns  would,  if  included,  prob- 
ably enlarge  the  total  to  3,250,000  francs.  The  total  number  of  shareholding 
members  has  been  estimated  at  thirty  thousand,  the  total  annual  sales  at 
13,000,000  francs,  and  the  total  annual  profits  at  1,500,000  francs.  The 
moral  results  attending  cooperation  in  England  also  appear  in  Switzerland. 
No  Swiss  cooperative  union  has  yet  been  established. 

COOPERATION   IN   THE   NETHERLANDS.* 

Cooperative  societies  in  the  Netherlands  have  a  legal  sanction  in  the  stat- 
ute of  November  17,  1876,  and,  although  a  few  societies  had  been  founded 
previously,  the  progress  of  the  movement  rests  upon  this  statute. 

The  General  Dutch  Workmen's  Union  {Het  Algemeen  Nederiandsch  Werk- 
liedenverhond)  and  the  Society  for  Self  Help  {Vereeniging  Eigen  Hidp)  are 
corporations  founded  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  cooperative  societies  and 
extending  cooperative  principles.  The  first  has  its  headquarters  at  Amster- 
dam, and  the  latter  at  The  Hague.     Both  maintain  newspaper  organs. 

The  following  cooperative  societies  have  been  established  since  1876 : 

Cooperative  savings  and  advancing  banks 8 

Consumers'  societies 23 

Cooperative  bakeries 2 

Cooperative  butchering  establishment _- 1 

Building  societies  .-- - - - 13 

Agricultural  societies.  ..- - 3 

Society  for  managing  funerals  (undertakers) 1 

Total - - --- 51 

Divisions  of  the  Workmen's  Union  exist  in  several  towns,  and  have 
founded  small  associations  administered  under  domestic  rules  and  not 
incorporated.  The  cooperative  savings  and  advancing  banks  are  located 
at  Amsterdam,  The  Hague,  Leeuwarden,  Middleburg,  Goes,  Enschede, 
and  Veendam. 

Most  of  the  consumers'  societies  are  upon  the  limited  liability  plan. 
The  cash  system  is  generally  adhered  to.  Some  sell  only  to  members  at 
as  low  rates  as  possible,  f  Others  sell  to  ever}^  one  and  divide  profits 
among  members  yearly  in  proportion  to  consumption,  allowing  undrawn 
dividends  to  remain  on  interest.;}; 

The  two  cooperative  bakeries  enumerated  are  in  successful  operation  at 
The  Hague,  and  at  Koog,  aan  de  Zaan  (North  Holland),  respectively. 
At  The  Hague  members  upon  joining  pay  Is.  Sd.  In  April,  1885,  the 
society  had  one  thousand  and  fifty  members.  Dividends  are  paid  in  bread 
during  the  year  as  demanded,  each  member's  dividend  being  in  propor- 
tion to  his  consumption  during  the  previous  year.  At  Koog,  the  yearly 
surplus  is  divided  among  widows  of  deceased  members,  upon  the  basis  of 
the  consumption  of  the  recipient  during  the  previous  year. 

The  agricultural  societies  conduct  the  business  of  transporting  and  sell- 
ing farm  produce,  for  the  common  account  of  members,  in  foreign  and 
native  markets:  besides  which  one  society  has  a  productive  character. 

The  cooperative  associations  that  belong  to  the  Society  for  Self  Help 
have  a  common  agency  for  the  purchase  of  supplies  in  the  Gezavielyke 
Inkoop  van  Eigen  Hulp,  at  Rotterdam,  which,  though  loosely  organized,  is 
really  the  germ  of  a  wholesale  society. 

*  Authority:  J.  Th.  Braun,  of  The  Hague. 

t  Civil  service  plan. 

i  Somewhat  similar  to  the  Rochdale  plan. 
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A  division  of  the  Society  for  Self  Help  devotes  itself  to  the  dissemination 
of  supplies  among  army  and  navy  oflicers,  and  is  similar  to  the  army  and 
navy  supply  societies  in  England,  although  at  present  rather  limited  in 
its  operations. 

COOPERATION    IN    AUSTRALIA.* 

The  leading  cooperative  society  in  Australia  is  the  Equitable  Coopera- 
tive Society,  of  Melbourne,  administered  on  the  Rochdale  plan.  Business 
was  begun  in  1882,  and  certain  errors  of  management,  due  to  inexperience, 
having  been  remedied,  the  society  is  now  firmly  established  and  progress- 
ing rapidly.  Early  in  the  present  year,  1885,  the  number  of  members  was 
1,990;  paid  up  capital,  £46,100;  and  deposits,  £7,000,  drawing  interest  at 
5  per  cent. 

The  departments  include  groceries,  hardware,  wines  and  spirits,  crock- 
ery, boots  and  shoes,  drugs  and  chemicals,  stationery,  drapery,  millinery, 
carpets  and  upholstery,  tailoring,  and  dress-making.  The  number  of 
employes  in  the  distributive  service  is  about  ninety,  one  third  of  whom  are 
boys  and  girls.  About  fifty-six  productive  employes  are  also  engaged. 
A  monthly  journal,  called  the  "  Equitable  Cooperator,"  is  published  by 
the  society  in  its  interests  and  circulated  free  of  charge.  Goods  are  deliv- 
ered free  to  purchasers  in  Melbourne  and  suburbs.  An  experienced  buyer 
is  employed  in  London,  and  about  one  half  the  stock  in  trade  is  imported. 

Some  other  distributive  societies  exist  in  Australia,  called  cooperative, 
but  mostly  upon  the  joint  stock  plan.  Under  the  influence  of  the  Equita- 
ble Society  cooperation  in  that  country  will  no  doubt  be  further  developed. 

THE    ARLINGTON   COOPERATIVE    ASSOCIATION,   AT    LAWRENCE,    MASSACHUSETTS. 

Distributive  cooperation  in  the  United  States  has  been  tried  upon  vari- 
ous plans,  notably  under  the  patronage  of  the  Sovereigns  of  Industry, 
Patrons  of  Husbandry,  Knights  of  Labor,  and  similar  organizations.  Be- 
ing in  most  instances  incidental  only  to  the  main  purpose  of  such  orders, 
the  fate  of  these  distributive  stores  has  usually  been  determined  by  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  primary  objects  of  the  organization. 

In  Texas  a  cooperative  wholesale  society  and  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  retail  stores  are  in  existence  in  connection  with  the  Order  of  Patrons 
of  Husbandry.!  Isolated  experiments,  not  successful,  have  been  made  in 
New  York  City  and  in  Brooklyn.  The  Arlington  Cooperative  Association 
at  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  however,  furnishes  an  example  of  successful 
American  distributive  cooperation  on  substantially  the  Rochdale  plan. 

The  association  is  limited  to  employes  of  the  Arlington  mills.  In  this 
feature  of  limitation  the  plan  of  the  English  stores  is  not  adhered  to,  as 
membership  in  the  latter  is  not  restricted.  Officers  arc  elected  annually, 
consisting  of  a  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  ten  Directors,  one  of  whom  is 
chosen  President  by  the  Board,  and  regular  quarterly  meetings  are  held. 
Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  President  with  the  consent  of  a 
majority  of  the  Directors,  and  must  be  called  upon  the  written  request  of 
ten  members.  Auditors  are  chosen  annually  by  the  stockholders  by  ballot. 
The  manager  of  the  store  is  selected  by  the  Directors,  and  is  at  present  a 
thoroughly  competent  person  trained  in  the  principles  of  distributive  coop- 
eration in  England. 

*  Authority:  Mr.  William  Nuttall,  Secretary  of  the  Equitable  Cooperative  Society,  Mel- 
bourne, 
t  J.  B.  Long,  Rusk,  Texas. 
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The  administration  of  the  society  is  similar  to  that  of  the  English  socie- 
ties which  we  have  described.  Three  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
constitute  an  advisory  committee,  whose  duty  it  is  to  consult  with  the 
manager  as  to  purchases  of  stock,  and  to  approve  all  bills  before  the  same 
are  paid  by  the  Treasurer.  The  latter  officer  is  placed  under  bonds.  The 
manager  is  held  responsible  for  the  correct  accounting  of  stock  in  trade, 
makes  a  daily  report  of  sales  and  accounts  to  the  Treasurer,  and  takes 
account  of  stock  quarterly.  He  gives  such  bonds  as  the  Directors  require 
for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties. 

Members  may  hold  from  one  to  two  hundred  shares.  The  par  value  of 
shares  is  $5.  Members,  upon  joining,  pay  an  initiation  fee  of  50  cents,  all 
sums  so  received  being  carried  to  the  sinking  fund,  to  which  fund  is  also 
carried  not  less  than  1(X  per  cent  of  profits  annually.  Under  the  rules  the 
sinking  fund  is  to  be  allowed  to  accumulate  until  it  shall  amount  to  30  per 
cent  in  excess  of  the  capital  stock.  Amounts  carried  to  the  sinking  fund, 
and  other  sums  in  excess  of  the  business  needs  of  the  association,  are  placed 
on  deposit  in  the  savings  bank  until  sufficient  in  the  aggregate  to  purchase 
five  shares  of  Arlington  ]\Iills  stock,  when  the  deposit,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Directors,  may  be  withdrawn  and  invested  in  such  stock  under  such 
provisions  as  the  Treasurer  of  the  corporation  and  the  State  law  may 
require.  "  On  all  certificates  of  stock  thus  issued  there  shall  be  indorsed 
the  pro\'ision  that  interest  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  1  per  cent  less  than 
the  average  di%-idend  declared  by  the  Arlington  corporation  for  the  current 
3'ear."*  This  pro\4sion  as  to  investments,  taken  together  with  the  fact 
that  members  must  be  employes  of  the  Arlington  corporation,  introduces 
indirectly  a  productive  element. 

The  cash  system  is  enforced.  No  intoxicating  liquors  are  sold.  Sales 
are  made  at  the  average  retail  market  price.  Each  stockholder  has  one 
vote  in  business  meetings.  Shares  are  withdrawable  after  thirty  days' 
notice,  or  if,  for  any  reason,  payment  is  delayed  after  thirty  days  upon 
shares  which  a  member  has  duly  signified  his  intention  to  withdraw,  such 
shares  may  be  transferred  to  any  other  member  who  has  not  already  the 
maximum  number  of  shares  to  which  he  is  entitled  under  the  rules;  but 
no  transfer  can  be  made  to  non-members,  unless  by  the  consent  of  the 
Directors,  in  writing,  signed  by  the  President  and  Secretary,  and  entered 
upon  the  records  of  the  association. 

After  providing  for  the  sinking  fund,  interest  on  capital  stock  at  the 
rate  of  5  per  cent  annually,  and  the  payment  of  taxes,  profits  are  di-\-ided 
quarterly  in  proportion  to  the  purchases  of  the  recipients,  non-members 
sharing  "at  half  the  rate  allowed  to  members.  After  H  has  been  paid  in 
on  stock  subscribed  for.  the  subscriber  is  entitled  to  a  full  dividend.  Divi- 
dends and  interest  declared  on  stock  ma}-  remain  on  deposit.  Interest  on 
money  paid  in  for  shares  commences  on  the  first  of  each  month.  Xo 
interest  is  paid  on  shares  withdrawn  before  the  end  of  the  quarter.  WTien 
the  undrawn  di\'idends  and  interest  placed  to  the  credit  of  any  person 
amount  to  the  par  value  of  one  share,  interest  is  declared  on  the  accumu- 
lation in  the  same  manner  as  pro^•ided  for  mone}'  paid  in  for  shares,  pro- 
vided that  such  accumulation,  together  with  the  original  shares  invested. 
shall  not  exceed  the  par  value  of  two  hundred  shares. 

The  association  was  incorporated  July  8.  1884.  Business  was  begun 
September  15,  1884,  and  the  first  fiscal  year  was  closed  October  1.  1885. 
The  average  capital  for  the  year,  $3,320,  was  turned  over  more  than  eleven 

*  By-laws  of  the  association. 
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times,  and  thus  realized  a  return  of  nearly  74  per  cent  in  less  than  thirteen 
months.  The  following  statistical  statement  from  the  Directors'  report 
exhibits  the  uniform  progress  of  the  association: 


Progress  of  the  Arlin 

GTON  Cooperative  Association. 

Classification. 

Total  Sales. 

Gross 
Profits. 

Salaries, 
Expenses, 

and 
Interest. 

Net  Profits. 

First  quarter  15  weeks         

$10,828  89 
8,783  92 
8,615  01 
9,937  12 

$1,743  62 
1,479  52 
1,087  15 
1,809  75 

$1,024  93 

954  98 

830  46 

1,036  61 

$718  69 

524  54 

Third  quarter,  13  weeks       .  --  . . 

256  69 

Fourth  quarter,  13  weeks  . 

773  14 

Totals      - 

$38,194  94 

$6,120  04 

$3,846  98 

$2,273  06 

Classification. 

Profits 
Divided. 

Carried  to 

Sinking 

Fund. 

Interest  on 
Capital. 

Total 

Return  on 

Capital. 

First  quarter,  15  weeks 

$544  54 
449  44 
348  58 
607  42 

$174  15 
75  10 
91  89* 
165  72 

$51  13 

40  48 
40  89 
40  74 

$769  82 

Second  quarter,  1.3  weeks         

565  02 

Third  quarter,  13  weeks  . 

297  58 

Fourth  quarter,  13  weeks 

813  88 

Totals  . 

$1,949  98 

$323  08 

$173  24 

$2,446  30 

*  Tljis  amount  deducted. 


The  totals  of  the  foregoing  table  afford  the  basis  for  the  following  state- 
ment: The  gross  profit  amounts  to  16.02  per  cent  on  sales;  salaries  and 
expenses  10.07  per  cent  on  sales;  net  profits  5.95  per  cent  on  sales;  the 
profits  divided  represent  an  average  on  checks  returned  of  6.24  per  cent  for 
full  dividend  and  3.12  per  cent  for  half  dividend;  the  sinking  fund  repre- 
sents more  than  14  per  cent  of  net  profits  besides  initiation  fees;  the  interest 
is  5  per  cent  on  capital,  and  the  total  return  on  capital  is  73.68  per  cent. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  year's  business  the  share  capital  represented, 
six  hundred  and  sixty-four  shares;  merchandise  in  stock,  including  dry 
goods  and  fuel,  amounted  to  $2,554  27;  fixtures,  $767  28:  cash  in  bank, 
$1,249  26;  and  the  association  might  well  congratulate  itself  on  the  results 
accomplished,  and  the  prosperous  future  apparently  before  it. 
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CHAPTER    XII. 


WAGES  PAID,  HOUKS  OF  LABOR,  AND  CLASSES  OF  LABOR 

IN  CALIFORNIA. 


MAJNUFACTUEERS. 

The  following  statements  are  the  result  of  a  canvass  among  the  leading 
business  firms. 

The  firm  names  are  left  off  intentionally,  under  a  promise  so  to  do,  in 
order  that  the  statements  could  be  obtained. 

Acids. 

Articles  manufactured.    Acids. 

How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  in  the  last  twelve  months.    $22,000. 

How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  to  Chinese.    $5,000. 

What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  during  last  year.    30. 

Number  of  men.    20. 

Time  workers.    All. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $36. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $12. 

Average  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $16  50. 

Average  annual  earnings  of  men.    $725. 

Number  of  hours  worked  per  day.     10  to  12. 

Number  of  months  run  on  full  time.    12. 

What  is  the  average  number  of  Chinese  hands  employed  in  the  last  twelve  months.    20^ 

Highest  wages  paid  to  Chinese.    $7  80  per  week. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  Chinese.    $6. 

Average  wages  paid  to  Chinese.    $7  50. 

How  are  wages  paid.    Monthly  and  yearly. 

Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced,    is^either. 

What  class  of  employes  do  you  have  the  most  trouble  in  getting.  White  labor  suitable 
for  the  business. 

For  what  emplojmient  do  you  have  the  most  applicants.  Laborers,  but  won't  work  at 
the  business. 

What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  various  departments  in  your  establishment.  The 
work  is  not  unhealthy,  but  disagreeable,  and  but  few  white  men  can  be  found  to  do  it. 

Agricultural  Machinery. 

Articles  manufactured.    Agricultural  machinery. 

How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  in  the  last  twelve  months.    $40,000. 

What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  during  the  last  j'ear.    75. 

Number  of  men.    20. 

Number  of  boys.    2. 

Number  of  apprentices.    2. 

Time  workers.    All. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  day.    $3  50. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  per  day.    $2  50. 

Average  wages  paid  to  men  per  day.    $3. 

Average  annual  earnings  of  men.    $900. 

Number  of  hours  worked  per  day.    10. 

Number  of  months  run  on  full  time.    12. 

What  is  the  average  number  of  Chinese  hands  employed  in  the  last  twelve  months.  None. 

How  are  wages  paid.     Weekly. 

Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.    Neither. 

Number  of  days  lost  during  the  year.    Holidays. 
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Have  men  employed  in  your  establishment  engaged  in  any  strikes;  if  so,  please  name 
trade  or  calling,  and  number  engaged  in  the  strike.  One  strike;  eight  niolders;  on  account 
too  many  apprentices;  firm  acceded  to  demand. 

What  class  of  employes  do  you  have  the  most  trouble  in  getting.    No  trouble. 

For  what  employment  do  you  have  the  most  applicants.    Machinists  and  laborers. 

What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  various  departments  in  your  establishment.    Good. 

Architectural  Iron-  Work,  Etc. 

Location  in  county  or  town.    San  Francisco. 

Articles  manufactured.  Architectural  iron-work,  machinery,  cast-iron  specialties,  iron 
casting,  etc. 

How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  in  the  last  twelve  months.    $75,000. 

What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  during  the  last  year.     150. 

Number  of  men.    120.    How  employed.     Machinists,  molders,  pattern-makers,  etc. 

Number  of  boys.    30. 

Number  of  apprentices.  10.  Upon  what  condition  employed.  Serve  four  years ;  $5  per 
week  and  $10  per  week. 

Time  workers.    All. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  day.    $4. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  per  day.    $2  50. 

Average  wages  paid  to  men  per  day.    |3  25. 

Average  animal  earnings  of  men.    $1,000. 

Wages  paid  to  boj's  per  week.    $5  to  $10. 

Number  of  hours  worked  per  day.    10. 

Number  of  months  run  on  full  time.     12. 

How  are  wages  paid.     Weekly. 

Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.    Increased.    How  much.    8  per  cent. 

Number  of  days  lost  during  the  year.    Only  holiday  Federated  Trades  procession. 

Have  men  employed  in  your  establishment  engaged  in  any  strikes;  if  so,  please  name 
trade  or  calling,  and  number  engaged  in  the  strike.    Have  had  no  strikes. 

What  class  of  employes  do  you  have  the  most  trouble  in  getting.    Men  to  make  soil  pipe. 

For  what  employment  do  you  have  the  most  applicants.     Unskilled  labor. 

What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  various  departments  in  your  establishment.    Good. 

Artificial  Flowers. 

Articles  manufactured.     Artificial  dowers. 

How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  in  the  last  twelve  months.    $3,000. 
What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  during  the  last  year.    40. 
Number  of  men.    2. 
Number  of  women.    15. 
Number  of  boys.    1. 
Number  of  piece  workers.     All. 
Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $9. 
Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $6. 
Average  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $9. 
Average  annual  earnings  of  men.    $450. 
Highest  wages  paid  to  women  per  week.    $7. 
Lowest  wages  paid  to  women  per  week.    $3. 
Average  wages  paid  to  women  per  week.    .$5. 
Average  annual  earnings  of  women.    $2.50. 
Wages  paid  to  boys  per  week.    $3.  - 

Number  of  hours  worked  per  day.    84. 
Number  of  months  run  on  full  time.  "  12. 
How  are  wages  paid.    Weekly. 
Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.    Neither. 
Number  of  days  lost  during  the  year.     Holidays  only. 

Have  men  employed  in  your  establishment  engaged  in  any  strikes;  if  so,  please  name 
trade  or  calling  and  number  engaged  in  the  strike.     None. 
What  class  of  employes  do  yon  have  the  most  trouble  in  getting.    Good  girls. 
For  what  employment  do  you  have  the  most  applicants.    Girls. 
What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  various  departments  in  your  establishment.    Good. 

Axle  Grease. 

Articles  manufactured.    Axle  grease. 

What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  during  the  last  year.    6. 

Number  of  men.    1. 

Number  of  boys.    5. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $15. 

Wages  paid  to  boys  per  week.    $7  to  $8. 

Number  of  hours  worked  per  day.     10. 

Number  of  months  run  on  full  time.    12. 

How  are  wages  paid.     Weekly. 

Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.    Neither. 
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Baskets. 
Articles  manufactured.    Baskets. 

How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  in  the  last  twelve  months,    f  1,800. 
Number  of  men.    3. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  day.    $2. 
Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  per  day.    $2. 
Average  wages  paid  to  men  per  day.    ^2. 
Average  annual  earnings  of  men.    $600. 
Number  of  hours  worked  per  day.    10. 
Number  of  months  run  on  full  time.     12. 
Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.    Neither. 
Number  of  days  lost  during  the  year.    Holidays. 

Have  men  employed  in  your  establishment  engaged  in  any  strikes;  if  so.  please  name 
trade  or  calling  and  number  engaged  in  the  strike.    None. 

What  class  of  employes  do  you  have  the  most  trouble  in  getting.    None. 

For  what  employment  do  you  have  the  most  applicants.    Not  many. 

What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  various  departments  in  your  establishment.  Good. 

Billiard  Tables. 

Articles  manufactured.    Billiard  tables,  gymnasium  goods. 

How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  in  the  last  twelve  months.    |16,000. 

What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  during  the  last  year.    22. 

Number  of  men.    21.    How  employed.    Manufacturing. 

Number  of  boys.    1. 

Number  of  apprentices.    1.    Upon  what  condition  employed.    No  condition. 

Number  of  piece  workers.     10.    Time  workers.    11. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  day.    $3  50,  billiard  table  makers ;  |5  to  turners. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  per  day.    $1  50;  slate  and  marble  cutters  and  apprentices. 

Average  wages  paid  to  men  per  day.    $2  75;  billiard-makers. 

Average  annual  earnings  of  men.    l?700. 

Number  of  hours  worked  per  day.    10. 

Number  of  months  run  on  full  time.    12. 

How  are  wages  paid.    Weekly. 

Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.    Neither. 

Number  of  days  lost  during  the  year.    Holidays. 

Have  men  employed  in  your  establishment  engaged  in  any  strikes;  if  so,  please  name 
trade  or  calling  and  number  engaged  in  the  strike.    No. 

What  class  of  employes  do  you  have  the  most  trouble  in  getting.  Experienced  billiard- 
makers. 

For  what  employment  do  you  have  the  most  applicants.    Cabinet-makers. 

What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  various  departments  in  your  estabUshment.    Good. 

Blankets  and  Woolen  Goods. 

Articles  manufactured.    Blankets,  and  all  kinds  of  woolen  goods. 
How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  in  the  last  twelve  months.    $260,000. 
How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  to  Chinese.    $40,000. 

What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  during  the  last  year.    750. 
Number  of  men.    350. 
Number  of  women.    150. 
Number  of  boys.    50. 
Number  of  apprentices.    None. 
Number  of  piece  workers.    J.    Time  workers.    §. 
Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $41  50. 
Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  per  day.    $1  50. 
Average  wages  paid  to  men  per  day.    $2  50. 
Average  annual  earnings  of  men.    $750. 
Highest  wages  paid  to  women  per  week.    $12  50. 
Lowest  wages  paid  to  women  per  week.    $H. 
Average  wages  paid  to  women  per  week.    $9. 
Average  annual  earnings  of  women.    $300. 
Wages  paid  to  boys  per  day.    75  cents  to  $1. 
Number  of  hoursworked  per  day.    11. 
Number  of  months  run  on  full  time.    12. 

What  is  the  average  number  of  Chinese  hands  employed  in  the  last  twelve  months.    200. 
Highest  wages  paid  to  Chinese.    $1  10. 
Lowest  wages  paid  to  Chinese.    90  cents. 
Average  wages  paid  to  Chinese.    $1. 

Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.    Increased.     How  much.    5  per  cent. 
Number  of  days  lost  during  the  year.    Fourth  of  July  and  Christmas. 
Have  men  employed  in  your  establishment  engaged'  in  any  strikes;  if  so,  please  name 
trade  or  calling  and  number  engaged  in  the  strike.     None. 

What  class  of  employes  do  you  have  the  most  trouble  in  getting.    None. 

For  what  employment  do  you  have  the  most  applicants.    Weavers. 

What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  various  departments  in  your  estabUshment.    Good. 
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Boot  and  Shoe  Lasts. 

Articles  manufactured.    Boot  and  shoe  lasts. 

How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  in  the  last  twelve  months.    $7,500. 
What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  during  the  last  j'ear.    9. 
Number  of  men.    8. 
Number  of  boys.     1. 
Number  of  apprentices.    1. 
Time  workers.    All. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    .|21. 
Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $15. 
Average  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $18. 
Average  annual  earnings  of  men.    .$900. 
Wages  paid  to  boys  per  week.    .$10. 
Number  of  hours  worked  per  day.    10. 
Number  of  months  run  on  full  time.    12. 
Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.    Neither. 
Number  of  days  lost  during  the  year.     Holidays. 

What  class  of  emploj'^s  do  you  have  the  most  trouble  in  getting.    Experienced  last- 
makers. 
For  what  employment  do  you  have  the  most  applicants.    No. 
What  is  the  sanitarj-  condition  of  the  various  departments  in  your  establishment.    Good. 

Paper  Boxes. 

Articles  manufactured.    Paper  boxes,  etc. 

How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  in  the  last  twelve  months.    $10,000. 

What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  during  the  last  year.    30. 

Number  of  men.    4.     How  employed.    Box  cutting. 

Number  of  women.    22.    How  employed.    Box  pasting. 

Number  of  boys.    2. 

Number  of  piece  workers.     19.    Time  workers.    9. 

Highest  \yages  paid  to  men.    $2  50  per  day;  cutters. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  men.    $2  .50  per  day;  cutters. 

Average  wages  paid  to  men.    $2  50  per  day;  cutters. 

Average  annual  earnings  of  men.    $7.50. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  women  per  week.    $9. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  women  and  girls  per  week.    $.3. 

Average  wages  paid  to  women  and  girls  per  week.    $5. 

Average  annual  earnings  of  women  and  girls.    $250. 

Wages  paid  to  boys  per  week.    $6. 

Number  of  hours  worked  per  day.    10,  men.    9i,  women  and  girls. 

Number  of  months  run  on  full  time.    12. 

How  are  wages  paid.     Weekly. 

Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.    Neither. 

Nvmiber  of  days  lost  during  the  year.    Holidays. 

What  class  of  employes  do  you  have  the  most  trouble  in  getting.     Experienced  hands. 

For  what  employment  do  you  have  the  most  applicants,    (xirls. 

What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  various  departments  in  your  establishment.    Good. 

Packing  Boxes. 

Articles  manufactured.    Packing  boxes  and  cases  (wood). 

How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  in  the  last  twelve  months.    $1,400. 

What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  during  the  past  year.     100. 

Number  of  men.    85. 

Number  of  boys.     15. 

Time  workers.    All. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $21  machine  hands,  $15  box-makers. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $10  .50,  box-makers. 

Average  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $12,  box-makers. 

Average  annual  earnings  of  men.    $(i00. 

Wages  paid  to  boys  per  week.    $3  .50  to  $10. 

Number  of  hours  worked  jier  day.    9  in  winter,  10  in  summer. 

Number  of  months  run  on  full  time.    12. 

How  are  wages  paid.    Bi-weekly. 

Number  of  days  lost  during  the  year.     Holidays  only. 

What  class  of  em])loy<''s  do  you  have  the  most'trouble  in  getting.    No  trouble. 

For  what  employment  do  you  have  the  most  applicants.     Laboring  men. 

What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  various  departments  in  your  establishment.    Good. 

Brass  Goods. 

Articles  manufactured.    Bras.s  goods  of  all  kinds.    Iron  pumps,  valves,  etc. 
How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  in  the  last  twelve  months.    $100,000. 
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What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  during  the  last  year.     IGO. 

Number  of  men.    130. 

Number  of  women.    None. 

Number  of  boys.    30. 

Number  of  apprentices.  30.  Upon  what  condition  employed.  Are  paid  wages  first 
year,  .$3  per  week ;  second,  .|4 ;  third,  $5;  fourth,  .1>6;  fifth,  $7  to  age  of  21. 

Time  workers.    All. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  men.    .$1  per  day.    Finishers,  $3;  machinists,  |3  25. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  men.    H  50  per  day.     Finishers,  $2  50;  machinists,  $2  25. 

Average  wages  paid  to  men.  $2  50  per  day.  Brass  niolders,  .$3 ;  finishers,  $2  75 ; 
machinists,  $2  75. 

Average  annual  earnings  of  men.    $750. 

Number  of  hours  worked  per  day.    10  summer,  9  winter. 

Number  of  months  run  on  full  time.    12. 

How  are  wages  paid.    Weekly. 

Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.    Neither. 

Number  of  days  lost  during  the  year.    Holidays  only. 

Have  men  employed  in  your  establishment  engaged  in  any  strikes;  if  so,  please  name 
trade  or  calling  and  number  engaged  in  the  strike.    None. 

What  class  of  employes  do  you  have  the  most  trouble  in  getting.    None. 

For  what  employment  do  you  have  the  most  applicants.     Machinists. 

What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  various  departments  in  your  establishment.   Good. 

Brick. 

Articles  manufactured.    Common  and  pressed  brick. 

How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  in  the  last  twelve  months.    .$30,000. 

How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  to  Chinese.    .155,000. 

What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  during  the  last  year.     150. 

Number  of  men.    150.     How  employed.    Brick-making. 

Number  of  piece  workers.    100. '  Time  workers.    50. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.  .$25.  Brick-makers,  $30  per  month  and  board; 
burners,  $25  per  month  and  board. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  per  month.  $30.  Brick-makers,  $30  per  month  and  board; 
burners,  $25  per  month  and  board. 

Average  wages  paid  to  men  per  month.  $35.  Brick-makers,  $30  per  month  and  board; 
burners,  $25  per  month  and  board. 

Average  annual  earnings  of  men.    $210. 

Number  of  hours  worked  per  day.    9. 

Number  of  months  run  on  full  time.    6. 

What  is  the  average  number  of  Chinese  hands  employed  in  the  last  twelve  months.    30. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  Chinese.    $1  25  per  day  and  board  themselves. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  (Chinese.    $1  25  p'er  day  and  board  themselves. 

Average  wages  paid  to  Chinese.    $1  25  per  day  and  board  themselves. 

How  are  wages  paid.    Any  time  after  due;  Chinese  monthly. 

Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.    Neither. 

Have  men  employed  in  your  establishment  engaged  in  any  strikes;  if  so,  please  name 
trade  or  calling  and  number  engaged  in  the  strike.     No. 

What  class  of  employes  do  you  have  the  most  trouble  in  getting.    None. 

For  what  employment  do  vou  have  the  most  applicants.     Laborers. 

What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  various  departments  in  your  establishment.    Good. 

Brushes  and  Blisters. 

Articles  manufactured.    Brushes  and  feather  dusters. 

How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  in  the  last  twelve  months.    $2,500. 

What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  during  the  last  year.    4. 

Number  of  men.    4. 

Number  of  piece  workers.     All. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.  $21 ;  30  to  60  cents  per  thousand  holes  and  draw ; 
brush-makers. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $10;  15  to  30  cents  for  boring;  brush-makers. 

Average  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $15;  brush-makers. 

Average  annual  earnings  of  men.    $750. 

Number  of  hours  worked  per  day.    9. 

Number  of  months  run  on  full  time.    12. 

How  are  wages  paid.     Weekly. 

Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.    Neither. 

Number  of  days  lost  during  the  year.    Holidays  only. 

What  class  of  "employes  do  you  have  the  most  trouble  in  getting.    No  trouble. 

For  what  employment  do  you  have  the  most  applicants.     Brush-makers. 

Remarks.— We  formerly  emploved  12  men,  but  we  cannot  now  compete  with  eastern 
prison-made  brushes,  made  at  the  penitentiaries  of  New  York,  and  Ohio,  and  Massa- 
chusetts. 
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Brushes  and  Brooms. 

Articles  manufactured.    Brushes  and  brooms. 

How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  in  the  last  twelve  months.    |fi,000. 
What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  during  the  last  year.    16. 
Number  of  men.     1.3. 
Number  of  women.    1. 
Number  of  boys.    2. 

Number  of  piece  workers.    11.    Time  workers.    2. 
Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  day.    $-3.     Brush-makers,  $2. 
Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  per  day.    $1  50.     Brush-makers,  $1  50. 
Average  wages  paid  to  men  per  day.    $2  50.    Brush-makers,  $1  75. 
Average  annual  earnings  of  men.    Brush-makers,  $700;  broom-makers,  $500. 
Highest  wages  paid  to  women  per  week.    $9. 
Lowest  wages  paid  to  women  per  week.    |H. 
Average  wages  paid  to  women  per  week.    $7. 
Average  annual  earnings  of  women.    $350. 
Wages  paid  to  boys  per  week.    $5  to  $7  50. 
Number  of  hours  worked  per  day.    9i. 
Number  of  months  run  on  full  time.    12. 
How  are  wages  paid.    Weekly. 
Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.    Neither. 
Number  of  days  lost  during  the  year.     Holidays. 

Have  men  employed  in  your  establishment  engaged  in  any  strikes;  if  so,  please  name 
trade  or  calling  and  number  engaged  in  the  strike.    None. 

What  class  of  employes  do  you  have  the  most  trouble  in  getting.    None. 

For  what  employment  do  you  have  the  most  applicants.    Brush-makers. 

What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  various  departments  in  your  establishment.    Good. 

Remarks — Seventy  per  cent  of  brushes  sold  here  are  manufactured  by  prison  labor  East. 

Candy. 
Articles  manufactured.    Candy. 

What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  during  the  last  year.    .35. 
Number  of  men.     10.     How  employed.    Candy-making. 
Number  of  women  and  girls.     15.     How  employed.    Making  and  packing. 
Number  of  boys.     10.     Making  and  packing. 
Number  of  time  workers.     All. 

When  working  in  teams,  the  number  in  a  team.    3  to  a  team. 
Highest  wages  paid  to  men.    $3  per  day. 
Lowest  wages  paid  to  men.    $3  per  day. 
Average  wages  paid  to  men.    $3  per  day. 
Average  annual  earnings  of  men.    $1,000. 
Highest  wages  paid  to  women  per  week.    $8. 
Lowest  wages  paid  to  women  per  week.    $3  50. 
Average  wages  paid  to  women  per  week.    $5  .50. 
Wages  paid  to  boys  per  week.    $3  to  $10. 
Number  of  hours  worked  per  day.     10. 
Number  of  months  run  on  full  time.     12. 
How  are  wages  paid.    Weekly. 
Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.     Neither. 
Number  of  days  lost  during  the  year.     Holidays  only. 

What  class  of  employes  do  you  have  the  most  trouble  in  getting.    Candy-makers. 
For  what  employment  do  you  have  the  most  applicants.    Girls. 
What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  various  departments  in  your  establishment.    Good. 

Canned  Goods. 

Articles  manufactured.    Hermetically  sealed  goods. 

What  is  the  value  of  goods  manufactured  at  your  establishment  in  the  last  twelve 
months.    $400,000. 

How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  in  the  last  twelve  months.    $54,000. 

How  much  have  you  jiaid  for  labor  to  Chinese.    None. 

What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  during  the  last  j'ear.    4.50. 

Number  of  men.    100.     How  employed.    General  factory  hands. 

Number  of  women.    3-50.     How  employed.    General  factory  hands. 

Number  of  boys.    25.    Number  of  girls.    Classed  as  women. 

Number  of  apprentices.    None. 

Number  of  piece  workers.  Women,  say  two  thirds.  Time  workers.  Women,  one 
third ;  men  and  boys,  all. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.     Foremen,  $20;  others.  $10  to  $12. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $9. 

Average  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $12. 

Average  annual  earnings  of  men.    Average  about  six  months'  time. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  women  per  week.    Forewomen,  $7;  others,  $4  50  to  $5. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  women  per  week.    $4  .50. 

Average  wages  paid  to  women  per  week.    $5. 
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Average  annual  earnings  of  women.    Average  about  six  months'  time. 

Wages  paid  to  girls  per  week.    Classed  as  women. 

Number  of  hours  worked  per  day.    10. 

Number  of  months  run  on  full  time.    6.    Three  days  a  week.    4.    Idle.    2. 

What  is  the  average  number  of  Chinese  hands  employed  in  the  last  twelve  months. 
None. 

Have  men  employed  in  your  establishment  engaged  in  any  strikes;  if  so,  please  name 
trade  or  calling  and  number  engaged  in  the  strike.     No. 

What  class  of  employes  do  you  have  the  most  trouble  in  getting.    White  women. 

For  what  employment  do  you  have  the  most  applicants.     Day  work  for  women. 

What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  various  departments  in  your  establishment.  Good ; 
no  sickness. 

Carriages  and  Wagons. 

Articles  manufactured.    Carriages  and  wagons. 

How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  in  the  last  twelve  months.    .$11,000. 

What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  during  the  last  year.    20. 

Number  of  men.     14. 

Number  of  boys.    6. 

Number  of  apprentices.  2.  Upon  what  condition  employed.  One  month  nothing; 
first  6  months  $3  per  week;  advance  as  they  become  expert  or  learn. 

Number  of  piece  workers.    3.    Time  workers.     17. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  day.  Blacksmith,  $3  50;  wagon-maker  or  wood-worker, 
$5;  carriage  painter,  $4;  carriage  trimmer,  |3  50. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  per  day.  Blacksmith,  |3;  wagon-maker  or  wood-worker,  |2  25; 
carriage  painter,  $2;  carriage  trimmer,  $2. 

Average  wages  paid  to  men  per  day.  Blacksmith,  .|3;  wagon-maker  or  wood-worker, 
$3;  carriage  painter,  |3 ;  carriage  trimmer,  .$3. 

Average  annual  earnings  of  men.    |900. 

Wages  paid  to  boys  per  week.    $3  to  $12. 

Number  of  hours  worked  per  day.    10  hours  all. 

Number  of  months  run  on  full  time.    12. 

How  are  wages  paid.    Weekly. 

Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.    Neither. 

Number  of  days  lost  during  the  year.    Holidays. 

What  class  of  employes  do  you  have  the  most  trouble  in  getting.    Blacksmiths. 

For  what  employment  do  you  have  the  most  applicants.    Wood-workers. 

What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  various  departments  in  your  establishment.  Ex- 
cellent. 

Casks,  Tanks,  and  Kegs. 

Articles  manufactured.    Casks,  tanks,  and  kegs. 

How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  in  the  last  twelve  months.    |40,000. 

What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  during  the  last  year.    90. 

Number  of  men.    60. 

Number  of  boys.    30. 

Number  of  piece  workers.    45.    Time  workers.    45. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $21,  coopers. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $15. 

Average  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $18. 

Average  annual  earnings  of  men.    $900. 

Wages  paid  to  boys  per  week.    $5  to  $10. 

Number  of  hours"  worked  per  day.    10. 

Number  of  months  run  on  full  time.     12. 

How  are  wages  paid.    Weekly. 

Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.     Reduced.    How  much.    15  per  cent. 

Number  of  days  lost  during  the  year.     Holidays. 

Have  men  employed  in  your  establishment  engaged  in  any  strikes;  if  so,  please  name 
trade  or  calling  and  number  of  men  engaged  in  the  strike.  Three  years  ago,  union 
required  me  to  sign  higher  wages;  I  wouldn't.    Union  came  too. 

What  class  of  employes  do  you  have  the  most  trouble  in  getting.    Good  coopers. 

For  what  employment  do  you  have  the  most  applicants.    Laborers  and  young  boys. 

What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  various  departments  in  your  establishment.    Good. 

Chemicals. 

Articles  manufactured.    Chemical  and  pharmaceutical  preparations. 

How  much  have  yon  paid  for  labor  in  the  past  twelve  months.    $140,000. 

What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  during  the  past  year.    30. 

Number  of  men.    4. 

Number  of  women.    4.    How  employed.    Bottling,  labeling,  etc. 

Number  of  boys.    19. 

Number  of  piece  workers.     None.    Time  workers.    All. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  month.     Druggists  and  chemists,  $125. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  per  month.    Druggists  and  chemists,  $60. 

Average  wages  paid  to  men  per  month.    Druggists  and  chemists,  $80. 
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Highest  wages  paid  to  women  per  month.    125. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  women  per  month.    .$18. 

Average  wages  paid  to  women  per  montli.    $25. 

Wages  paid  to  boys  per  month.    $12  to  $35. 

Number  of  hours  woriced  per  day.    Druggists  and  chemists,  8^-  hours.     All  balance,  9. 

Number  of  months  run  on  full  time.    12. 

How  are  wages  paid.     Monthly. 

Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.    Neither. 

Number  of  days  lost  during  the  year.     Holidays. 

What  class  of  "employes  do  you  have  the  most  trouble  in  getting.    None. 

For  what  employment  do  you  have  the  most  applicants.    All  kinds. 

What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  various  departments  in  your  establishment.    Cjood. 

Coffee,  Spices,  Etc. 

Articles  manufactured.    Chocolate,  coffee,  spices,  etc. 

What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  during  the  last  year.    22. 
Number  of  men.    16.    How  employed.    Making  chocolate,  roasting  coffee,  etc. 
Number  of  women.    3. 
Number  of  boys.    3. 
Number  of  time  workers.    All. 
Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $20. 
Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $14. 
Average  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $16. 
Highest  wages  paid  to  women  per  week.    $6. 
Lowest  wages  paid  to  women  per  week.    $4. 
Average  wages  paid  to  women  per  week.    $6. 
Wages  paid  to  boys  per  week.    $7  to  $9. 
Number  of  hours  worked  per  day.    10. 
Number  of  months  run  on  full  time.    12. 
How  are  wages  paid.    Weekly. 
Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.    Neither. 
Number  of  days  lost  during  the  year.    Holidays  only. 

Have  men  employed  in  your  e.slablishment  engaged  in  any  strikes;  if  so,  please  name 
trade  or  calling  and  number  engaged  in  the  strike.    None. 
What  class  of  employes  do  you  have  the  most  trouble  in  getting.     None. 
For  what  employment  do  yoii  have  the  most  applicants.     All  departments. 
What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  various  departments  in  your  establishment.    Good. 

Chitrns,  Etc. 

Articles  manufactured.    Churns,  washboards,  step-ladders,  and  woodenware. 

How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  to  Chinese.    Nothing. 

What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  during  the  last  year.    5. 

Number  of  men.    5.    How  employed.     By  the  day. 

Time  workers.    All. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $15. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $7  50. 

Average  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $10  50. 

Number  of  hours  worked  per  day.    10. 

Number  of  months  run  on  full  time.    12. 

What  is  the  average  number  of  Chinese  hands  employed  in  the  last  twelve  months. 
None. 

How  are  wages  paid.    Weekly. 

Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.    Neither. 

Number  of  days  lost  during  the  year.     Very  few. 

Have  men  employed  in  your  establishment  engaged  in  any  strikes;  if  so,  please  name 
trade  or  calling  and  number  engaged  in  the  strike.    None. 

What  class  of  employes  do  you  have  the  most  trouble  in  getting.    Experienced  men. 

Cigar  Boxes. 

Articles  manufactured.    Cigar  boxes. 

How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  in  the  last  twelve  months.    $26,000. 

How  much  have  you  i)ai(I  for  labor  to  Chinese.     No  Chinese  employed. 

What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  during  the  last  year.    60. 

Number  of  men.    20.    How  employed.    Manufacturing  cigar  boxes. 

Number  of  women  and  girls.    21.    How  employed.    Fmishing  and  pasting. 

Numl)er  of  boys.    20. 

Number  of  piece  workers.    75.    Time  workers.    35. 

Hifrliest  wages  paid  to  men.    $3  per  day. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  men.    $2  per  day. 

Average  wages  paid  to  men.    $2  50  per  day. 

Average  annual  earnings  of  men.    $750. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  women  or  ^irls  per  week.    $9. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  women  or  girls  per  week.    $6. 
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Average  wages  paid  to  women  or  girls  per  week.    $7  50. 
Average  annual  earnings  to  women.    $375. 
Wages  paid  to  boys  per  week.    $3  to  $10. 
Number  of  hours  worked  per  day.    10. 
Number  of  months  run  on  full  time.    12. 
How  are  wages  paid.    Weekly. 
Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.    Neither. 
Number  of  days  lost  during  the  year.     Holidays  only. 

Have  men  employed  in  your  establishment  engaged  in  any  strikes;  if  so,  please  name 
trade  or  calling  and  number  engaged  in  the  strike.     None. 

What  class  of  employes  do  you  have  the  most  trouble  in  getting.    Experienced  sawyers. 

For  what  employment  do  you  have  the  most  applicants.    All  departments. 

What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  various  departments  in  your  establishment.    Good. 

Copper   Work. 

Articles  manufactured.    Copper  work,  stills,  etc. 

How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  in  the  last  twelve  months.    $7,200. 

What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  during  the  last  year.     16. 

Number  of  men.    16. 

Number  of  time  workers.    All. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  men.    CopiJersmiths,  $3  75  per  day. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  men.    Coppersmith  helpers,  $2  25  per  day. 

Average  wages  paid  to  men.    Coppersmiths,  $3  25  per  day. 

Average  annual  earnings  of  men.    $900. 

Number  of  hours  worked  per  day.    10. 

Number  of  months  run  on  full  time.    12. 

What  is  the  average  number  of  Chinese  employed  in  the  last  twelve  months.  No 
Chinese. 

How  are  wages  paid.    Weekly. 

Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.     Increased.     How  much.    20  per  cent. 

Number  of  days  lost  during  the  year.    Holidays  only. 

Have  men  employed  in  your  establishment  engaged  in  any  strikes;  if  so,  please  name 
trade  or  calling  and  number  engaged  in  the  strike.    No  strike. 

What  class  of  employes  do  you  have  the  most  trouble  in  getting.    Experienced  smiths. 

What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  various  departments  in  your  establishment.    Good. 

Cotton  Mill. 

Articles  manufactured.    All  kinds  of  cotton  goods,  sail  cloth,  bags,  etc. 

How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  in  the  last  twelve  months.    $50,000. 

What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  during  the  last  year.    170. 

Number  of  men.    45. 

Number  of  women  and  girls.    70. 

Number  of  boys.    55. 

Number  of  apprentices.    None. 

Number  of  piece  workers.    50.    Time  workers.    120. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $20. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $9. 

Average  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $12. 

Average  annual  earnings  of  men.    $600. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  women  and  girls  per  week.    $9  25. 

Lowest  wages  j)aid  to  women  and  girls  per  week.    $6. 

Foreman  of  pickers,  etc.,  per  week,  $20.  Highest  per  week,  pickers,  $12;  spinners,  $7  50; 
twisting,  balling,  and  spooling,  $8;  warping  and  starching,  $2  50.  Lowest  per  week,  pick- 
ers, $6;  spinners,  $6;  twisting,  balling,  and  spooling,  $6;  warping  and  starching,  $2  50. 
Average  per  week,  pickers,  $7;  spinners,  $7;  twisting,  balling,  and  spooling,  $7  50;  warp- 
ing and  starching,  $2  50.  Loom  fixers,  $2  to  $2  75  per  day.  Foreman  of  weavers,  etc.,  per 
week,  $18.  Highest  per  week,  weavers,  $11;  spinning  dofters,  $4  20;  dyers,  $18.  Lowest 
per  week,  weavers,  $6;  spinning  doffers,  $3;  dvers,  $7  50.  Average  per  week,  weavers, 
$7  50;  spinning  doflrer.s,  $3  75;  dyers,  $12. 

Average  wages  paid  to  women  and  girls  per  week.    $7  50. 

Average  annual  earnings  of  women  and  girls.    $375. 

Wages  paid  to  boys  per  week.    $3  60  to  $6. 

Number  of  hours  worked  per  day.    10. 

Number  of  months  run  on  full  time.     12. 

What  is  the  average  number  of  Chinese  hands  employed  in  the  last  twelve  months.  No 
Chinese  employed. 

How  are  wages  paid.    Bi-weekly. 

Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.    Neither. 

Number  of  days  lost  during  the  j^ear.     Holidays  only. 

Have  men  employed  in  your  establishment  engaged  in  any  strikes;  if  so,  please  name 
trade  or  calling  and  numlDcr  engaged  in  the  strike.    No. 

What  class  of  employes  do  you  have  the  most  trouble  in  getting.    Experienced  hands. 

For  what  employment  do  you  have  the  most  applicants.    Unskilled  labor. 
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What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  various  departments  in  your  establishment.  Ex- 
■cellent. 

lieniarks. — If  some  apj)rentice  law  existed  in  this  State  whereby  apt  boys  and  girls 
might  be  held  for  a  time  sufficient  to  become  adepts,  it  would  furnish  them  with  usefixl, 
well  paid  vocations,  as  well  as  greatly  facilitate  manufacturing.  Frequently  vacancies 
occur  in  a  skilled  dei)artment  and  cannot  be  tilled  here.  Apprentices  have  then  to  be  tele- 
graphed for  from  the  East.  One  hundred  and  forty  hands  employed  by  us  were  educated 
iu  our  mill  to  the  business,  and  thirty  experienced  hands  were  imported. 

Crackers,  Biscuits,  Etc. 

Articles  manufactured.     Crackers,  biscuits,  etc. 

What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  during  the  past  year.    150. 
Number  of  men.    40.     How  employed.     Bakers,  packer,  oiler,  engineer. 
Number  of  women.    31.     How  employed.     Packing  and  frosting. 
Number  of  boys.    79. 
Time  workers.    All. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $24,  foreman. 
Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  per  day.    $1  50,  laborers. 
Average  wages  paid  to  men  per  day.    %2  50,  cracker-baker. 
Highest  wages  paid  to  women  per  week.    .$10  50,  forewoman. 
Lowest  wages  paid  to  women  per  day.    75  cents;  $4  50  per  week. 
Average  wages  p;ud  to  women  per  week.    .$7  50. 
Number  of  hovirs  worked  per  day.    9. 
Number  of  months  run  on  full  time.    12. 
Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.    Increased. 
Number  of  days  lost  during  the  year.    Only  holidays. 

Have  men  employed  in  your  establishment  engaged  in  any  strike;  if  so,  please  name 
trade  or  calling  and  number  engaged  in  the  strike.     No. 
What  class  of  employes  do  you  have  the  most  trouble  in  getting.    None. 
For  what  employment  do  you  have  the  most  applicants.     Boys  and  girls. 
What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  various  departments  in  your  establishment.    Good. 

Cream  Tartar. 

Articles  manufactured.    Cream  tartar. 

What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  during  the  last  year.    8. 
Number  of  men.    8. 
Time  workers.    8. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    .$12. 
Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $12. 
Average  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $12. 
Average  annual  earnings  of  men.    $625. 
Number  of  hours  worked  per  day.    9. 
Number  of  months  run  on  full  time.    12. 
How  are  wages  paid.    Weekly. 
Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.    Neither. 

Number  of  da.ys  lost  during  the  year.  Holidays  only;  run  sometimes  Sundays  and 
pay  double  wages. 

What  class  of  employes  do  you  have  the  most  trouble  in  getting.    None. 

For  what  employment  do  you  have  the  most  applicants.    Laboring  or  unskilled. 

What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  various  departments  in  your  establishment.    Good. 

Cutlery,  Etc. 

Articles  manufactured.    Cutlery,  etc. 

How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  in  the  last  twelve  months.    $30,000. 

Wliat  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  during  the  last  year.    65. 

Number  of  men.    52. 

Number  of  boys.    8. 

Number  of  apprentices.    8. 

Time  workers.     All. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.  $30.  Cutlers,  .$24;  grinders,  $30;  locksmiths,  $15; 
bell-hangers,  $24;  ivory  turners,  .$24. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.  $13  50.  Cutlers,  $18;  grinders,  $18;  locksmiths, 
$12;  bell-hangers,  $12;  ivory  turners,  $21. 

Average  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.  $18.  Cutlers,  $18;  grinders,  $18;  locksmiths,  $12; 
bell-hangers,  .$18;  ivory  turners,  $21. 

Average  annual  earnings  of  men.    $900. 

Wages  paid  to  boys  per  week.    $2  to  $8. 

Number  of  hours  worked  ))er  day.     10. 

Number  of  months  run  on  full  time.     12. 

How  are  wages  paid.     Weekly. 

Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.     Increased.    How  much.     10  per  cent. 

Number  of  days  lost  during  the  year.     Holidays. 

39 -^^ 
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What  class  of  employes  do  you  have  the  most  trouble  in  getting.    Grinders  and  first 
class  cutlers. 
For  what  employment  do  you  have  the  most  applicants.    Locksmiths. 
What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  various  departments  in  your  establishment.    Good. 

Gunpoirder,  Etc. 

Articles  manufactured.    Dynamite,  and  all  grades  of  gunpowder. 

How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  in  the  last  twelve  months.    About  $100,000. 

How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  to  Chinese.    About  ^1.000  per  month. 

What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  during  the  last  year.    125. 

Number  of  men.    125.    How  employed.    Manufacturing  powder  and  acids. 

Number  of  piece  workers.    3. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $25. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $12. 

Kumber  of  hours  worked  per  day.    10. 

Number  of  months  run  on  full  time.    12. 

What  is  the  average  number  of  Chinese  hands  employed  in  the  last  twelve  months.    30. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  Chinese.    $1  50. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  Chinese.    $1. 

Have  wages  been  increased' or  reduced.    Neither. 

Have  men  employed  in  your  establishment  engaged  in  any  strikes ;  if  so,  please  name 
trade  or  calling  and  number  engaged  in  the  strike.    None. 

What  class  of  employes  do  you  have  the  most  trouble  in  getting.    No  trouble. 

For  what  employment  do  you  have  the  most  applicants.    Positions  of  no  danger. 

^^Tiat  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  various  department*  in  your  establishment. 
First  class. 

Flour  and  Mill  Stufs. 

Articles  manufactured.    Flour  and  mill  stuffs. 

What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  daring  the  last  year.    42. 
How  employed.    In  flouring  mill. 
Number  of  time  workers.     All — 12. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  day.    Millers,  $5:  engineer.  $5. 
Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  per  day.    Laborers  and  bran-packers,  $2  50. 
Average  wages  paid  to  men  per  day.     Flour-packers  and  laborers,  $3. 
Average  annual  earnings  of  men.    $720. 

Number  of  hours  worked  per  day.    Laborers,  etc.,  10;  mill  men.  12. 
How  are  wages  paid.    Weekly. 
Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.    Neither. 
Number  of  days  lost  during  the  year.    125  days  shut  down. 

Have  men  employed  in  your  establishment  engaged  in  any  strikes:  if  so,  please  name 
trade  or  calling  and  number  engaged  in  the  strike.    None. 
For  what  employment  do  you  have  the  most  applicants.    Laborers. 
What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  various  departments  in  your  establishment.   Good. 

Fram^. 

Articles  manufactured.    Frames  of  all  kinds. 

How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  in  the  last  twelve  months.    $25,000. 

What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  during  the  last  year.    35. 

Number  of  men.    33. 

Number  of  boys.    2. 

Number  of  apprentices.  2.  Upon  what  condition  emploved.  Paid  wases ;  $3  per  week 
to  $12. 

Number  of  time  workers.    All. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $27.    Gilders,  $3;  cabinet-makers,  $3  50  per  day. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  j>er  day.    Ornamenters,  work  in  composition,  $4. 

Average  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $1S. 

Average  annual  earnings  of  men.    $90<.\ 

Wages  paid  to  boys  per  week.    $3  to  $12. 

Number  of  hours  worked  per  day.    10. 

Number  of  months  ran  on  full  time.    12. 

Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.     Neither. 

Have  men  employed  in  your  establishment  engaged  in  any  strikes;  if  so,  please  name 
trade  or  calling  and  number  engaged  in  the  strike.    No. 

What  class  of  employes  do  you  have  the  most  trouble  in  getting.    No  trouble. 

For  what  employment  do  you  have  the  most  applicants.    Gilders. 

What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  various  departments  in  your  establishment.    Good. 

Fringes,  Cords,  Etc. 

Articles  manufactured.    Fringes,  buttons,  cords,  and  tassels. 

How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  in  the  last  twelve  months.    $3,200. 

What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  during  the  last  year.    25. 

Number  of  men.    4. 
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Number  of  women.    10. 

Number  of  boys.    4. 

Number  of  piece  workers,  4.    Time  workers,  14. 

Higbt'st  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $18,  fringe-makers. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $12. 

Average  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $15. 

Average  annual  earnings  of  men.    $(iOO. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  women  per  weeiv.    $8. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  women  per  week.    $3. 

Average  wages  paid  to  women  per  week.    $6. 

Average  annual  earnings  of  women.    $240. 

Wages  paid  to  boys  and  girls  per  week.    Boys,  $3  to  $10. 

Number  of  hours  worked  per  day.    10. 

Nundjer  of  months  run  on  full  time.    12. 

How  are  wages  paid.    Weekly. 

Have  wages  Ijeen  increased  or  reduced.    Neither. 

Number  of  days  lost  during  the  year.    According  to  work  and  holidays. 

What  class  of  employes  do  you  have  the  most  trouble  in  getting.    Fringe-makers. 

For  what  employment  do  you  have  the  most  applicants.     Inexperienced  girls. 

What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  various  departments  in  your  establishment.    Good. 

Fruit  Cans. 

Articles  manufactured.    Fruit  cans  and  all  kinds  of  tin  cans. 

How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  in  the  past  twelve  months.    $150,000. 

How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  to  Chinese.    Nothing. 

What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  during  the  past  year.    75. 

Number  of  men.    15.     How  employed.    Making  cans. 

Number  of  women  and  girls.    20.    How  employed.    At  machines  principally. 

Number  of  boys.    30.     How  employed.    At  machines  principally. 

Number  of  time  workers.    All. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $15. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $6. 

Average  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $9. 

Average  annual  earnings  of  men.    $300. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  women  per  week.    $7. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  women  per  week.    $3. 

Average  wages  paid  to  women  per  week.    $5. 

Average  annual  earnings  of  women.    $180. 

Wages  paid  to  boys  and  girls  per  week.    $3  to  $5. 

Number  of  hours  worked  per  day.    10. 

Number  of  months  run  on  full  time.    9. 

What  is  the  average  number  of  Chinese  hands  employed  in  the  last  twelve  months. 
None. 

How  are  wages  paid.    Weekly. 

Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.    Increased.     How  much.    10  per  cent. 

Number  of  days  lost  during  the  year.     Holidays  only. 

Have  men  employed  in  your  establishment  engaged  in  any  strikes;  if  so,  please  name 
trade  or  calling  and  numBer  engaged  in  the  strike.    None. 

What  class  of  employes  do  you  have  the  most  trouble  in  getting.    None. 

For  what  employment  do  you  have  the  most  applicants.     Unskilled. 

What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  various  departments  in  your  establishment.    Good. 

Cabinet  Furniture. 

Articles  manufactured.    Fine  furniture,  cabinet  furniture,  mantels,  etc. 

How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  in  the  last  twelve  months.    $75,000. 

What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  emi)loyed  at  one  time  during  the  last  year.  120 
to  150. 

Number  of  men.    107. 

Number  of  women.    6. 

Number  of  boys.    7. 

Number  of  apprentices.  6.  Upon  what  condition  employed.  Paid  wages;  .$3  to  $10  per 
week ;  no  conditions. 

Number  of  piece  workers.    fiO.    Time  workers.    60. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  day.  Carvers,  $4  50;  cabinet-makers,  $3;  turners,  $3  50; 
linishers,  $3;  upholsterers,  $3  75;  mattress-makers,  $3. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  per  day.  Carvers,  $4;  cabinet-makers,  $2  50;  turners,  $3; 
fini.shers,  $2;  upholsterers,  $2  25. 

Average  wages  ])aid  to  men  per  day.  Carvers,  $4  50;  cabinet-makers,  $2  50;  turners, 
$3  50;  finishers,  $2  .50;  upholsterers,  $3;  mattress-makers,  $2  50. 

Average  annual  earnings  of  men.    $300. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  women  per  week.    Caning  chairs,  $12. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  women  per  week.    Caning  chairs,  .$f?. 

Average  wages  paid  to  women  per  week.    Caning  chairs,  $8. 

Average  annual  earnings  of  women.    6  months  work  in  a  year. 
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Wages  paid  to  bors  and  girls  per  week.    Boys.  $3  to  $10. 
2^ umber  of  hours  worked  per  day.    10  in  summer,  9  in  winter. 
Number  of  months  run  on  full  time.    12. 
How  are  wages  paid.    Weekly. 
Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.    Neither. 
Number  of  days  lost  during  the  year.    Holidays. 

Have  men  employed  in  your  establishment  engaged  in  any  strikes:  if  so,  please  name 
trade  or  calling  and  number  engaged  in  the  strike.    No  strike  lately. 
What  class  of  employes  do  you  have  the  most  trouble  in  getting.    No  trouble. 
For  what  employment  do  you  have  the  most  applicants.    Cabinet-makers  and  finishers. 
What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  various  departments  in  your  establishment.    Good. 

Furs  and  Bobfs. 

Articles  manufactured.    Fur  robes,  fur  trimmings,  etc. 

How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  in  the  last  twelve  months.    |2.400. 

What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  dxiring  the  past  year.    15. 

Number  of  men.    3.    How  employed.    Furriers. 

Number  of  women.    11.     How  employed.    Sewing. 

Number  of  boys.    1. 

Time  workers.    All. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    ^15,  ftirriers. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $10,  furriers. 

Average  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $12. 

Average  annual  earnings  of  men.    ^dCW. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  women  per  week.    $7. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  women  per  week.    $3. 

Average  wages  paid  to  women  per  week.    $5. 

Average  annual  earnings  of  women.    $250. 

Wages  paid  to  boys  per  week.    $3  50. 

Number  of  hours  worked  per  day.    10. 

Number  of  months  run  on  full  time.    12. 

Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.    Neither. 

Number  of  days  lost  during  the  year.     Holidays  only. 

What  class  of  employes  do  you  have  the  most  trouble  in  getting.    Exi;»erienced  furriers. 

For  what  employment  do  you  have  the  most  applicants.    Girls. 

What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  various  departments  in  your  establishment.    Good. 

Galvanized  Iron  Work. 

Articles  manufactured.    Galvanized  iron  work,  cornices,  etc. 

How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  in  the  last  twelve  months.    $3,000. 

What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  during  the  last  year.    4<1 

Number  of  men.    36. 

Number  of  boys.    6. 

Number  of  apprentices.  6.  Upon  what  condition  employed.  No  conditions,  $4  to  l$12 
per  week. 

Number  of  time  workers.    All. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    Galvanized  iron  workers,  cutters,  |27. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    Galvanized  iron  workers,  $18. 

Average  wages  of  men  per  week.    $21. 

Average  annual  earnings  of  men.    $900. 

Wages  paid  to  boys  per  week.    $4  to  $12. 

Number  of  hours  worked  per  day.    9. 

Number  of  months  run  c>n  fuU  time.    12. 

How  are  wages  paid.    Weekly. 

Have  wages  l>een  increased  or  reduced.    Increased.    How  much.    15  per  cenL 

Number  of  days  lost  during  the  year.    Holidays. 

Have  men  employed  in  your  establishment  engaged  in  any  strikes:  if  so,  please  name 
trade  or  calling  and  number  engaged  in  the  strike.    No. 

^Vhat  class  of  employes  do  you  have  the  most  trouble  in  getting.    Experienced  hands. 

For  what  emplojTnent  do  you  have  the  most  appUcants.    Inexperienced. 

Sained  Glass. 

Articles  manufactured.    Art-stained  glass,  bent  glass,  and  ornamental  ^ass  cutting. 
How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  in  the  last  twelve  months.    $20,000. 
What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  during  the  last  year.    35. 
Number  of  men.    24.    How  employed.    Painting,  staining,  bending,  and  cutting  glass. 
Number  of  women.    2  (artists).    How  employed.    Painting  on  glass. 
Number  of  boys.    9. 

Number  of  apprentices.    9.    Upon  what  condition  employed.    Wages  are  paid  them 
from  $6  to  $15  per  week. 
Time  workers.     All. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  day.    $5  to  $10.    Stainers.  $5:  artists.  $10. 
Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  per  day.    $3,  glass-cutters,  grinders,  embossers. 
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Average  wages  paid  to  men  per  day.    $3  50. 

Average  annual  earnings  of  men.    .|1,000. 

Wages  paid  to  boys  per  week.    .$0  to  .$1.5  ]ier  week. 

Number  of  hoursworked  per  day.    Artists,  8;  stainers,  9;  cutters,  embossers,  etc.,  10. 

Number  of  months  run  on  full  time.    12. 

How  are  Wages  paid.    Weekly. 

Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.     Neither. 

Number  of  days  lost  during  the  year.     Only  holidays. 

What  class  of  employes  do  you  have  the  most  trouble  in  getting.     Lead  glaziers. 

For  what  employment  do  you  have  the  most  applicants.    Art  department. 

What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  various  departments  in  your  establishment.    Good. 

Glass  Bottles. 

Articles  manufactured.    Glass  bottles  and  demijohns. 

How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  in  the  last  twelve  months.    |75,000. 

What  is  the. greatest  number  of  hands  emploved  at  any  one  time  during  the  last  year. 
125. 

Number  of  men.    62. 

Number  of  boys.    63. 

Number  of  apprentices.    3.     Upon  what  condition  employed.    No  conditions. 

Number  of  piece  workers.    50     Time  workers.    75. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $40.     Blowers,  .|40;  teasers,  .$100  per  month. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    .flO  50.     Blowers,  |25;  teasers,  $2  .50  per  day. 

Average  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.  $25.  Blowers,  .$29 ;  teasers,  $2  50  per  day.  Demi- 
john coverers.    $7  to  $12  per  week. 

Average  annual  earnings  of  men.    Works  run  steady  10  months  in  the  year. 

Wages  paid  to  boys  per  day.     Boys  average  $1  25. 

Number  of  hours  worked  per  day.    10. 

Number  of  months  run  on  full  time.     12. 

How  are  wages  paid.    Weekly. 

Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.    Neither. 

Number  of  days  lost  during  the  year.    Holidays  only. 

Have  men  employed  in  your  establishment  engaged  in  any  strikes;  if  so,  please  name 
trade  or  calling  and  number  engaged  in  the  strike.    None. 

What  class  of  employes  do  you  have  the  most  trouble  in  getting.    First  class  blowers. 

For  what  employment  do  you  have  the  most  applicants.     Laborers  and  boys. 

What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  various  departments  in  your  establishment.    Good. 

Gloves. 
Articles  manufactured.    Gloves. 

How  nnu-h  have  you  jiaid  for  labor  in  the  last  twelve  months.    $40,000. 
How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  to  Chinese.     No  Chinese  employed. 
What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  during  the  last  year.    50. 
Number  of  men.    15.     How  employed.    Cutters  and  makers. 
Number  of  women.    35.     How  employed.    Glove-makers. 
Number  of  piece  workers.    42.    Time  workers.    8. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $18,  cutters — piece  work.    $10  50,  time  cutters. 
Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $12,  layers  out. 

Average  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $18,  cutter.s — piecework.    $16  50,  time  cutters. 
Average  annual  earnings  of  men.    $900. 
Highest  wages  paid  to  women  per  week.    $12,  glove-makers. 
Lowest  wages  paid  to  women  per  week.    $6. 
Average-wages  paid  to  women  per  week.    $7  50. 
Average  annual  earnings  of  women.    .$375. 
Number  of  hours  worked  per  day.    9^. 
Number  of  months  run  on  full  time.     12. 
How  are  wages  paid.     Weekly. 

Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.    Increased.     How  much.    12.^  per  cent. 
Nmnber  of  days  lost  during  the  year.     Holiday.s — one  week,  Christmas  and  New  Year. 
What  class  of  "employes  do  you  have  the  most  trouble  in  getting.     None. 
For  what  employment  do  you  have  the  most  applicants.    Women. 
What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  various  departments  in  your  establishment.    Good. 

Gold  Leaf. 
Articles  manufactured.    Gold  leaf. 

How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  in  the  last  twelve  months.    $2,500. 
AVhat  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  emj)loyed  at  one  time  during  the  last  year.    5. 
Number  of  men.    5.     How  employed.    Gold-beating. 
Number  of  piece  workers.    2.     Number  of  time  workers.    3. 
Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $14  piece,  $12  time. 
Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  i)er  week.    $9. 
Average  wages  ]):iid  to  men  per  week.    $11. 
Average  annual  earnings  of  men.    $.500. 
Number  of  hours  worked  per  day.    9i;  hours  previous  to  August  1,  1886,  10  hours. 
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Number  of  months  run  on  full  time.     12. 

How  are  wage.s  paid.    AVeekiy. 

Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.    Neither. 

Number  of  days  lost  during  the  year.    Holidays  only. 

What  class  of  emploj^^s  do  you  have  the  most  trouble  in  getting.  Good  gold-beaters ;  no 
others  here  in  State. 

For  what  employment  do  you  have  the  most  applicants.    None. 

What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  various  departments  in  your  establishment.    Good. 

If  you  have  any  information,  or  suggestion  to  make,  which  woiild  be  of  advantage  to 
the  State,  or  to  your  business,  please  do  so. 

Gold-heating. — Priming— preparing  skin  with  gypsum.  1.  Beating  cutch  one  half  hour; 
cutch  consists  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  layers.  2.  Beating  from  cutch  is  quar- 
tered, put  in  shodar  and  beaten  two  hours;  shodar  consists  of  seven  hundred  layers. 
Then  the  leaf  is  quartered  again,  into  twenty -five  hundred  sheets,  and  put  into  four  sho- 
dars,  and  each  shodar  is  beaten  twenty-four  hours.  A  gold-beater  is  paid  |5  for  every 
beating,  and  each  beating  takes  twenty-seven  hours,  or  three  days.  There  is  only  one 
establishment  in  San  Francisco,  owing  to  eastern  competition  and  poorly  paid  wages,  as 
will  be  seen  above.  The  climate  of  California  being  more  even  than  the  East,  it  better 
facilitates  gold-beating,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  skins  are  required  to  contain  a  certain 
degree  of  moisture  and  dryness. 

Harness. 

Articles  manufactured.    Harness,  saddles,  collars,  whips,  lashes,  etc. 

How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  in  the  last  twelve  months.    $78,000. 

How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  to  Chinese.    About  $10,400. 

What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  during  the  last  year.    180. 

Number  of  men.    140.    How  employed.    Manufacturing,  various  kinds. 

Number  of  boys.    20.    Number  of  girls.    20. 

Number  of  apprentices.    20.     Upon  what  condition  employed.    No  special  conditions. 

Number  of  piece  workers.    50.    Time  workers.     130. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $27. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $12. 

Wages  paid  to  boys  and  girls  per  week.    Boys,  $3  to  $7 ;  girls,  $4  to  $10. 

Number  of  hours  worked  per  day.     10. 

Number  of  months  run  on  full  time.    12. 

What  is  the  average  number  of  Chinese  hands  employed  in  the  last  twelve  months.    25. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  Chinese.    $10. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  Chinese.    $6. 

Average  wages  paid  to  Chinese.    About  $7. 

How  are  wages  paid.    Weekly. 

Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.    Neither. 

Have  men  employed  in  your  establishment  engaged  in  any  strikes;  if  so,  please  name 
trade  or  calling  and  number  engaged  in  the  strike.    No  strike. 

What  class  of  employes  do  you  have  the  most  trouble  in  getting.    Saddle-makers. 

For  what  employment  do  you  have  the  most  applicants.    Harness-makers. 

What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  various  departments  in  your  establishment. 
First  class. 

Hats  and  Caps. 

Articles  manufactured.    Hats  and  caps. 

How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  in  the  last  twelve  months.    $4,000. 

What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  during  the  last  year.    16. 

Number  of  men.    4. 

Number  of  women.    12. 

Number  of  piece  workers,  6;  time  workers,  6. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $18. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $10. 

Average  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $10. 

Average  annual  earnings  of  men.    $500. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  women  per  week.    $9. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  women  per  week.    $4  50. 

Average  wages  paid  to  women  per  week.    $7  50. 

Average  annual  earnings  of  women.    $350. 

Number  of  hours  worked  per  day.    9. 

How  are  wages  paid.     Weekly. 

Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.    Neither. 

Number  of  days  lost  during  the  year.    Holidays  and  1  week. 

What  class  of  employes  do  you  have  the  most  trouble  in  getting.     None. 

Hosiery  and  Underwear. 

Articles  manufactured.     Hosierv  and  underwear. 

How  much  have  vou  paid  for  labor  in  the  last  twelvemonths.  $50,15?.  Day  labor,  $25,- 
042;  piece  labor,  $26,116. 

How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  to  Chinese.    Nothing. 
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What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  during  tlie  last  year.  150 
in  mill. 

Number  of  men.    15. 

Number  of  women.     120. 

Number  of  boys.    15.    Number  of  girls.    Included  amongst  women. 

Numl)er  of  apprentices.    None. 

Number  of  piece  workers.    flO.    Time  workers.    60. 

Highe.st  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $35  75. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    .^18. 

Average  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $26. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  women  per  week.     $15. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  women  per  week.    $3. 

Average  wages  paid  to  women  per  week.    $6. 

Average  annual  earnings  of  women.    $300. 

Wages  paid  to  boys  and  girls  ]ier  week.    Boys,  $3  to  $6  50;  girls,  same  as  women. 

Number  of  hours  worked  per  day.    10. 

Number  of  months  run  on  full  time.    12. 

What  is  the  average  number  of  Chinese  hands  employed  in  the  last  twelve  months. 
None. 

How  are  wages  paid.    Weekly. 

Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.    Neither. 

Number  of  days  lost  during  the  year.     Holidays. 

Have  men  employed  in  your  establishment  engaged  in  any  strikes;  if  so,  please  name 
trade  or  calling  and  number  engaged  in  the  strike.    None. 

What  class  of  employes  do  you  have  the  most  trouble  in  getting.    None. 

For  what  employment  do  you  have  the  most  applicants.    Girls. 

What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  various  departments  in  your  establishment.    Good. 

Inks,  Mucilage,  Etc. 

Articles  manufactured.     Inks,  mucilage,  perfumery,  etc. 

How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  in  the  last  twelve  months.    $5,000. 

What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  during  the  last  year.    17. 

Number  of  men.     17. 

Number  of  boys.    4. 

Time  workers.    All. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $15. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $6. 

Average  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $11. 

Wages  paid  to  boys  per  week.    .$3  to  $6. 

Number  of  hours  worked  per  day.    9. 

Number  of  months  run  on  full  time.    12. 

Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.     Increased.     How  much.    5  per  cent. 

Number  of  days  lost  during  the  year.     Holidays. 

For  what  emplojnnent  do  you  have  the  most  applicants.    Plentj' ;  all  kinds. 

What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  various  departments  in  your  establishment.    Good. 

Jetvelry. 

Articles  manufactured.     All  kinds  of  jewelr}\ 

How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  in  the  last  twelve  months.    .i!2G,000. 

What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  during  the  last  year.    40. 

Number  of  men.    30. 

Number  of  boys.    5. 

Number  of  apprentices.  5.  Upon  what  condition  employed.  Paid  wages;  apprentice- 
ship may  terminate  at  will  of  either  party. 

Nundjer  of  time  workers.    All. 

Higliest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $30  to  engravers;  $27  to  jewelers. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $12  to  jewelers. 

Average  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $21. 

Average  annual  earnings  of  men.    $860. 

Wages  paid  to  boys  per  week.    $2  to  $5. 

Number  of  hours  worked  per  day.    8  in  winter;  10  in  summer. 

Number  of  months  run  on  full  time.    12. 

How  are  wages  paid.    Weekly. 

Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.    Neither. 

Number  of  days  lost  during  the  year.     Holidays. 

Have  men  employed  in  your  establishment  engaged  in  any  strikes;  if  so, please  name 
trade  or  calling  and  number  engaged  in  the  strike.    No. 

What  class  of  emi)loy^is  do  you  have  the  most  trouble  in  getting.    Diamond  setters. 

Jewelry  and  Fancy  Boxes. 

Articles  manufactured.    .Tewelry  boxes  and  fancy  boxes. 

How  nnu^h  have  you  paid  for  labor  in  the  last  twelve  months.    $15,000. 

What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  during  the  last  year.    20. 
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Number  of  men.    12. 

Number  of  women.    4. 

Number  of  boj^s.    4. 

Number  of  apprentices;  upon  what  condition  employed.  No  conditions;  apprentice- 
shiyj  may  terminate  at  will. 

Number  of  time  workers.    All. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $21. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $10. 

Average  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $15. 

Average  annual  earnings  of  men.    $750. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  women  per  week.    $6. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  women  per  week.    $4. 

Average  wages  paid  to  women  per  week.    $5. 

Average  annual  earnings  of  women.    $375. 

Wages  paid  to  boys  and  girls  per  week.    Boys,  $3  to  $5. 

Number  of  hours  worked  per  day.     10. 

Number  of  months  run  on  full  time.    12. 

How  are  wages  paid.     Weekly. 

Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.    Neither. 

Number  of  days  lost  during  the  year.    Holidays. 

Have  men  employed  in  your  establishment  engaged  in  any  strikes;  if  so,  please  name 
trade  or  calling  and  number  engaged  in  the  strike.    No. 

What  class  of  employes  do  you  have  the  most  trouble  in  getting.    Experienced  hands.. 

What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  various  departments  in  your  estabhshment.   Good. 

Jute  Goods  and  Awnings. 

Articles  manufactured.    Bags,  tents,  awnings,  and  printed  flour  bags. 
What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  during  the  last  year.    50. 
Number  of  men.    10. 

Number  of  boys.    4.    Number  of  girls.    20. 
Number  of  piece  workers.     All  but  5  time  workers. 
Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $18. 
Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $9. 
Average  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $12. 
Highest  wages  paid  girls  or  women  per  week.    $7. 
Lowest  wages  paid  girls  or  women  per  week.    $3. 
Wages  paid  to  boys  per  week.    $3. 
Number  of  hours  worked  per  day.    10. 
Number  of  months  run  on  full  time.    12. 
Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.     Reduced. 
Number  of  daj's  lost  during  the  year.    Holidays  only. 

Have  men  employed  in  your  establishment  engaged  in  any  strikes ;  if  so,  please  name- 
trade  or  calling  and  number  engaged  in  the  strike.    None. 
What  class  of  employes  do  you  have  the  most  trouble  in  getting.    No  trouble. 
For  what  employment  do  you  have  the  most  applicants.    Any  kind  of  work. 
What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  various  departments  in  your  establishment.    Good.. 

Jide  Goods. 

Articles  manufactured.    Bags,  burlaps,  ore  bags,  twine,  and  horse  blankets. 

How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  in  the  last  twelve  months.    $100,000. 

How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  to  Chinese.    $3,000. 

Number  of  men.    25. 

Number  of  women.    60. 

Number  of  boj's.    50. 

Number  of  apprentices.    None. 

Number  of  piece  workers.    240.    Number  of  time  workers.    110. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $22  50. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $6. 

Average  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $12. 

Average  annual  earnings  of  men.    $600. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  women  per  week    $11. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  women  x>er  week.    $6. 

Average  wages  paid  to  women  per  week.    $7  50. 

Average  annual  earnings  of  women.    $375. 

Wages  paid  to  boys  and  girls  per  week.    Boys,  $3  to  $6;  girls,  $3  to  $6. 

Number  of  hours  worked  per  day.    10. 

Number  of  months  run  on  full  time.    12. 

What  is  the  average  number  of  Chinese  hands  emploj^ed  in  the  last  twelve  months.  150.. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  Chinese.    $7  50. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  Chinese.    $4  50. 

Average  wages  paid  to  Chinese.    $6. 

How  are  wages  paid.    Monthly. 

Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.    Neither. 

Number  of  days  lost  during  the  year.    Holidays  and  clean  up. 
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Have  men  employed  in  your  establishment  engaged  in  any  strikes ;  if  so,  please  name 
trade  or  calling  and  number  engaged  in  the  strike.    None. 

What  class  of  employes  do  you  have  the  most  trouble  in  getting.  Experienced  spin- 
ners and  weavers. 

For  what  employment  do  you  have  the  most  applicants.     Laborers. 

What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  various  departments  in  your  establishment.    Good. 

Ladies'  and  Children's  Underwear. 

Articles  manufactured.    Ladies'  and  children's  underwear. 
How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  in  the  last  twelve  months.    ."plO.OOO. 
What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  during  the  last  year.    30. 
Number  of  men.     1.     How  employed.    Cutter. 
Number  of  women.    29.     How  employed.    Machine  operatives. 
Number  of  piece  workers.    24.    Time  workers.    6. 
Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $24. 
Higliest  wages  paid  to  women  per  week.    $8  50. 
Lowest  wages  paid  to  women  per  week.    $2  .50. 
Average  wages  paid  to  women  per  week.    $6. 
Average  annual  earnings  of  women.    $250. 
Number  of  hours  worked  per  day.    9. 
Number  of  months  run  on  full  time.     12. 

What  is  the  average  number  of  Chinese  hands  employed  in  the  last  twelve  months. 
None. 
How  are  wages  i^aid.    Weekly. 
Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.    Neither. 

What  class  of  employes  do  you  have  the  most  trouble  in  getting.    Experienced  hands. 
For  what  employment  do  you  have  the  most  applicants,    tlnskilled. 
What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  various  departments  in  your  establishment.    Good. 

Ladies'  Hats  and  Straw  Hats. 

Articles  manufactured.     Ladies' hats  and  straw  hats. 

How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  in  the  last  twelve  months.    $1,.500. 

What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  during  the  last  year.    9. 

Number  of  men.    3. 

Number  of  women.    6. 

Number  of  time  workers.     All. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $18.  straw-workers. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    .$12,  straw-workers. 

Average  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $15,  straw-workers. 

Average  annual  earnings  of  men.    $540. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  women  per  week.    $9,  sewers. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  women  per  week.    $3,  sewers. 

Average  wages  paid  to  women  per  week.    $6,  sewers. 

Average  annual  earnings  of  women.    $200. 

Number  of  hours  worked  per  day.    10. 

Number  of  months  run  on  full  time.     12. 

How  are  wages  paid.    Weekly. 

Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.    Neither. 

Number  of  days  lost  during  the  year.    None. 

What  class  of  employes  do  you  have  the  most  trouble  in  getting.    Sewers. 

For  what  employment  do  you  have  the  most  applicants.    None. 

What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  various  departments  in  your  establishment.    Good. 

Lager  Beer. 

Article  manufactured.    Lager  beer. 

What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  during  the  last  year.     100. 
Number  of  men.     100. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  month.     Maltmen,  $90;  cellarmen,  $90;  washers,  $60. 
Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  per  month.    Maltmen,  $90;  cellarmen,  $90;  washers,  $50. 
Average  wages  paid  to  men  per  month.    Maltmen,  $90;  cellarmen,  $90;  washers,  $50. 
Number  of  hours  worked  per  day.     12. 
Nunilier  of  months  run  on  full  time.     12. 
How  are  wages  paid.     Monthly. 

Have  men  employed  in  your  establishment  engaged  in  any  strikes;  if  so,  please  name 
trade  or  calling  and  number  engaged  in  the  strike.    None. 
What  class  of  employes  do  you  have  the  most  trouble  in  getting.     No  trouble. 
For  what  employment  rio  you  have  the  most  applicants.    Some  brewers. 
What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  various  departments  in  your  establishment.    Good. 

Lead  and  Lead  Pipe. 

Articles  manufactured.    Lead,  sheet  lead,  lead  pipe,  and  shot. 

How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  in  the  last  twelve  months.    $100,000. 
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How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  to  Chinese.    No  Chinese  employed. 
What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  during  the  last  year.    200. 
Number  of  men.    200. 
Number  of  time  workers.    All. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    |30;  $18,  shot-makers,  pipe-makers,  etc. 
Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    |12. 
Average  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $12,  laborers. 
Annual  average  earnings  of  men.    |500. 
Number  of  hours  worked  per  day.    9g. 
Number  of  months  run  on  full  time.    12. 
How  are  wages  paid.     Weekly. 
Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.     Neither. 
Number  of  days  lost  during  the  year.    Holidays. 

Have  men  employed  in  your  establishment  engaged  in  any  strikes;  if  so,  please  name 
trade  or  calling  and  number  engaged  in  the  strike.     None. 

What  class  of  employes  do  you  have  the  most  trouble  in  getting.    No  trouble. 

For  what  employment  do  you  have  the  most  applicants.    Laboring  men. 

What  is  the  sanitarj'  condition  of  the  various  departments  in  your  establishment.    Good. 

Leather  Belting. 

Articles  manufactured.    Leather  belting  and  lacing. 

How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  in  the  last  twelve  months.    $6,300. 

What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  during  the  last  year.     13. 

Number  of  men.    10.    How  employed.    Making  belting. 

Number  of  boys.    3. 

Number  of  apprentices.    None. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  men  jjer  week.    $20,  belting  makers. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $12,  curriers. 

Average  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $15,  curriers. 

Average  annual  earnings  of  men.    $750. 

Wages  paid  to  boys  per  week.    $4. 

Number  of  hours  worked  per  day.    10. 

Number  of  months  run  on  full  time.    12. 

What  is  the  average  number  of  Chinese  hands  employed  in  the  last  twelve  months. 
None. 

How  are  wages  paid.     Weekly. 

Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.    Increased.    How  much.    Five  per  cent. 

Number  of  days  lost  during  the  year.    Only  holidaj's. 

Have  men  employed  in  your  establishment  engaged  in  any  strikes;  if  so,  please  name 
trade  or  calling  and  number  engaged  in  the  strike.     None. 

What  class  of  employes  do  you  have  the  most  trouble  in  getting.  Experienced  belt- 
makers. 

For  what  employment  do  you  have  the  most  applicants.    Curriers. 

What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  various  departments  in  your  establishment.  Good. 

Lime  and  Cement. 

Articles  manufactured.     Lime  and  cement. 

How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  in  the  last  twelve  months.    $16,000. 
What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  during  the  last  year.    30. 
Number  of  men.    30. 
Number  of  time  workers.    All. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  month.    $60,  lime  burners  and  quarryraen. 
Lowest  wages  jjaid  to  men  per  month.    $45. 
Average  wages  paid  to  men  per  month.    $55. 
Average  annual  earnings  of  men.    $550. 
Number  of  hours  worked  per  day.    11. 
Number  of  months  run  on  full  time.     10. 
How  are  wages  paid.    Monthly. 
Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.    Neither. 
Number  of  days  lost  during  the  year.     Holidaj's. 

Have  men  employed  in  your  establishment  engaged  in  any  strikes ;  if  so,  please  name 
trade  or  calling  and  number  engaged  in  the  strike.    None. 
What  class  of  employes  do  you  have  the  most  trouble  in  getting.     None. 
For  what  employment  do  you  have  the  most  applicants.    All  kinds. 

Machinery,  Agricultural  Implements,  Etc. 

Articles  manufactured.  Machinery,  agricultural  implements,  files,  tacks,  and  small 
nails. 

How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  in  the  last  twelve  months.    $100,436  90. 

How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  to  Chinese.    Nothing. 

What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  during  the  last  year.    300. 

Number  of  men.    195.     How  employed.    Manufacturing,  etc. 

Number  of  women.    5.     How  employed.    Packing  tacks  and  nails. 
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Number  of  boys.    50.    Number  of  girls.    Included  in  women. 
Number  of  piece  workers.    125.    Time  workers.    125. 
Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  day.    |5. 
Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  per  day.    |1. 
Average  wages  paid  to  men  per  day.    $2  75. 
Average  annual  earnings  of  men.    If825. 
Highest  wages  paid  to  women  per  month.    $45. 
Lowest  wages  paid  to  women  per  month.    $9. 
Average  wages  paid  to  women  per  month.    $27. 
Average  annual  earnings  of  women.    .$325. 

Wages  paid  to  boys  and  girls  per  week.    Boys,  $.3  to  $4  50.    Girls,  included  in  women. 
Number  of  hours  worked  per  day.     10. 
Number  of  months  run  on  full  time.    12. 
How  are  wages  paid.     Monthly. 
Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.     Neither. 
Number  of  days  lost  during  the  year.    Holidays  only. 

Have  men  employed  in  your  establishment  engageci  in  any  strikes ;  if  so,  please  name 
trade  or  calling  and' number  engaged  in  the  strike.    No  strikes. 

What  class  of  employes  do  you  have  the  most  trouble  in  getting.    None. 

For  what  employment  do  you  have  the  most  applicants.    Laborers. 

What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  various  departments  in  your  establishment.    Good. 

Machinery  and  Ships. 

Articles  manufactured.    All  kinds  of  machinery,  iron  and  steel  ships. 

What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  during  the  last  year.    600. 

Number  of  men.    .550.     How  employed.     Iron  working. 

Conditions  upon  which  Apprentices  are  Emploi/ed. — Boys  will  be  received  either  as  ordinary 
apprentices,  to  serve  four  years  in  one  department,  or  as  engineer  apprentices,  to  serve 
six  years — two  years  on  machines,  one  year  in  the  pattern  shop,  one  year  erecting,  and 
two  years  in  the  drafting  room.  Ordinary  apprentices  will  be  received  in  the  following 
departments:  As  machinists,  including  erecting;  as  pattern-makers;  as  blacksmiths;  as 
raolders,  and  as  boiler  and  plate  workers.  No  boy  will  be  received  under  sixteen  years  or 
over  eighteen  years  in  the  machine,  pattern-maker,  blacksmith,  or  molder  departments; 
nor  under  fifteen  or  over  seventeen  years  of  age  in  the  boiler  and  j)late  works,  including 
ship  work.  Boys  in  all  departments  will  be  taken  on  thirty  days'  trial,  in  order  to  satisfy 
themselves  thai  thej'  have  made  a  proper  choice,  after  which  they  will  be  required  to 
register  themselves  as  regular  apprentices,  by  their  parents  or  guardians  in  their  behalf, 
and  by  themselves  in  their  own  behalf,  all  of  which  signatures  will  be  considered  as  evi- 
dence that  all  the  conditions  herein  named  are  understood  and  accepted  by  all  parties 
interested.  For  machinist  and  pattern-maker  apprentices  the  parent  or  guardian  will  be 
required  to  deposit  $.50  with  the  company,  as  a  guarantee  of  the  good  behavior  of  the  boy. 
The  company  will  also  deposit  $50  to  the  credit  of  said  boy,  said  $100  to  be  paid  to  the  boy 
on  completion  of  his  apprenticeship.  For  molders,  blacksmiths,  and  plate  workers,  the 
company  will  make  the  deposit  of  $50  to  the  credit  of  the  boy,  to  be  paid  to  him  on  com- 
pletion of  his  apprenticeship.  Ordinary  apprentice  wages  shall  be:  First  year,  $4  per 
week;  second  year,  $5  per  week ;  third  year,  $<>  per  week;  fourth  year,  $8  per  week.  Three 
hundred  full  days  must  be  worked  to  complete  any  one  year.  Engineer  apprentices  will 
be  received  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  ;ind  seventeen  years,  for  .a  term  of  six  years,  as 
already  set  forth.  The  parent  or  guardian  will  be  required  to  deposit  $100  as  a  guarantee 
of  good  faith.  The  company  will  also  deposit  $100  to  the  credit  of  said  boy.  Said  $200  to 
be  paid  to  the  boy  on  completion  of  his  apprenticeship.  Engineer  apprentices'  wages 
shall  be:  First  year,  $4  per  week;  second  year.  $5  per  week;  third  year,  $fi  jier  week:  fourth 
year,  $7  per  week;  fifth  year.  $8  per  week;  sixth  year,  $9  per  week.  Three  hundred  full 
daj's  must  be  worked  to  complete  any  one  year. 

Time  workers.    All. 

Highest  wages  i)aid  to  men  per  day.    $3  50. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  per  day.    $1  75. 

Average  wages  paid  to  men  j)er  day.    .$3. 

Average  annual  earnings  of  men.    $900. 

Wages  paid  to  boys  per  week.    $4  to  .$9. 

Number  of  hours  worked  per  day.    10. 

Number  of  months  run  on  full  time.    12. 

What  is  the  average  number  of  Chinese  hands  employed  in  the  last  twelve  months. 
No  Chinese. 

Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.    Neither. 

Number  of  days  lost  during  the  year.     Holidays  only. 

Have  men  employed  in  your  establishment  engaged  in  any  strikes ;  if  so,  please  name 
trade  or  calling  and  number  engaged  in  the  strike.  Molders,  boiler-makers,  pattern- 
makers, and  machinists.    200  went  out,  175  returned. 

What  class  of  employ(?s  do  you  have  the  most  trouble  in  getting.    None. 

For  what  employment  do  you  have  the  most  applicants.     Machinists. 

What  is  the  sanitarj-  condition  of  the  various  departments  in  your  establishment. 
Splendid. 
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3fatches. 

Articles  manufactured.    Matches. 

How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  in  the  last  twelve  months.    ."^ISjOOO. 
How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  to  Chinese.    $9,000. 

What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  during  the  last  year.    60. 
Number  of  men.    10. 
Number  of  boys.     10. 
Number  of  piece  workers.    All. 
Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $25. 
Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $9. 
Average  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $12. 
Average  annual  earnings  of  men.    $(100. 
Wages  paid  to  boys  per  week.    $3  to  $6. 
Number  of  hours  worked  per  day.     10. 
Number  of  months  run  on  full  time.    12. 

What  is  the  average  number  of  Chinese  hands  employed  in  the  last  twelve  months.    40. 
Highest  wages  paid  to  Chinese.    $6. 
Lowest  wages  paid  to  Chinese.    $6. 
Average  wages  paid  to  Chinese.    $6. 

Number  of  days  lost  during  the  year.    Holidays  and  breakdown. 
What  class  of  employes  do  you  have  the  most  trouble  in  getting.    None. 
For  what  employment  do  you  have  the  most  applicants.    We  have  but  few  applicants. 
What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  various  departments  in  your  establishment.    As 
good  as  can  be,  but  the  vocation  is  unhealthy. 

Mathematical  Instruments. 

Articles  manufactured.    Mathematical  instruments. 

What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  during  the  last  year.     7. 
Number  of  men.    5.     How  employed.    Making    mathematical    instruments,  turning 
brass,  etc. 

Number  of  time  workers.    All. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  day.    $5,  except  foreman. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  per  daJ^    |2  50. 

Average  wages  paid  to  nien  per  day.    $3  50. 

Average  annual  earnings  of  men.    $1,000. 

Number  of  hours  worked  per  day.    9. 

Number  of  months  run  on  full  time.    12. 

How  are  wages  paid.     Weekly. 

Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.    Neither. 

Number  of  days  lost  during  the  year.    Holidays  only. 

What  class  of  employes  do  you  have  the  most  trouble  in  getting.    None. 

For  what  employment  do  you  have  the  most  applicants.    Instrument  makers. 

What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  varioiis  departments  in  j'our  establi-shment.    Good. 

Metal  Tools,  etc. 

Articles  manufactured.    All  kinds  of  metal-working  tools  and  pumps,  engines,  etc. 

How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  in  the  last  twelve  months.    $23,000. 

W^hat  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  during  the  last  year.    55. 

Number  of  men.    49. 

Number  of  boys.    6. 

Number  of  apprentices.    6.    Upon  what  condition  employed.    Paid  wages. 

Time  workers.    All. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  day.    $3  50  to  tool-makers  and  finishers. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  per  day.    $3  to  machinists. 

Average  wages  paid  to  men  per  day.    $3  50  to  tool-makers. 

Average  annual  earnings  of  men.    $1,0<X). 

Wages  paid  to  boys  per  week.    $4  50  to  $12. 

Number  of  hoursworked  per  day.    10. 

Number  months  run  on  full  time.     12. 

How  are  wages  paid.    Weekly. 

Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.    Neither. 

Number  of  days  lost  during  the  year.     Holidays  only. 

What  class  of  employes  do  you  have  the  most  trouble  in  getting.    No  trouble. 

For  what  employmeiit  do  you  have  the  most  applicants.    Machinists. 

What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  various  departments  in  your  establishment.    Good. 

Mill  Work. 

Articles  manufactured.    General  mill  work,  cars,  and  elevators. 

How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  in  the  last  twelve  months.    $12,000. 

What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  emijloyed  at  one  time  during  the  last  year.    2G. 

Number  of  men.     10. 

Number  of  boys.    2. 
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Number  of  apprentices.  2.  Upon  wliat  condition  employed.  They  are  paid  wages, 
ranRiiig  from  $4  50  to  $12  per  week.    No  conditions. 

Nnml)er  of  time  workers.    All. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  day.    $4. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  per  day.    $2. 

Average  wages  paid  to  men  per  day.    $3  33^. 

Average  annual  earnings  of  men.    $1,000. 

Number  of  hours  worked  ]ier  day.    10. 

Number  of  months  run  on  full  time.     12. 

How  are  wages  paid.     Weekly. 

Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.    Increased.    How  much.    5  per  cent. 

Have  men  employed  in  your  establishment  engaged  in  any  strikes;  if  so,  please  name 
trade  or  calling  and  number  engaged  in  the  strike.    None. 

What  class  of  employes  do  you  have  the  most  trouble  in  getting.    None. 

For  what  employment  do  you  have  the  most  applicants.    Carpenters. 

What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  various  departments  in  your  establishment.    Good. 

Aliirors. 

Articles  manufactured.     Mirrors;  polishing  and  silvering. 
How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  in  the  last  twelve  months.    $1,050. 
What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  during  the  last  j'ear.    2. 
Number  of  men.    2. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    Silverer,  $20;  polisher,  $12. 
Average  annual  earnings  of  men.    These  men  are  employed  the  year  round. 
Number  of  hours  worked  per  day.    10. 
Number  of  months  run  on  full  time.     12. 
How  are  wages  paid.    Weekly. 

Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.     Reduced.     How  much.    15  per  cent. 
Number  of  days  lost  during  the  year.     Holidays  onlj-. 

Have  men  employed  in  your  establishment  engaged  in  any  strikes;  if  so,  please  name 
trade  or  calling  and  number  engaged  in  the  strike.     None. 

What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  various  departments  in  your  establishment.    Good. 

Nails. 

Articles  manufactursd.    Nails,  cut  and  wire  nails. 

How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  in  the  last  twelve  months.    $144,000. 

What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  during  the  last  year.    250. 

Number  of  men.    210. 

Number  of  boys.    40. 

Number  of  piece  workers.    125.    Time  workers.    125. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  day.  Boss  roller  and  heater,  $15;  nailers,  $9;  rolling 
mill  men,  $4. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  per  dav.  Laborers,  $1  50;  nailers,  $3  50;  rolling  mill  men, 
12  50. 

Average  wages  paid  to  men  per  day.    Nailers,  $7;  rolling  mill  men,  $3. 

Average  annual  earnings  of  men.    $1,200. 

Wages  paid  to  boys  per  day.    40  cents  to  $1. 

Number  of  hours  worked  per  day.     10. 

Number  of  months  run  on  full  time.     12. 

How  are  wages  paid.     Weekly. 

Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.    Neither. 

Number  of  days  lost  during  the  year.    Holidays  and  repairs. 

Have  men  employed  in  your  estabhshment  engaged  in  any  strikes.  If  so,  please  name 
trade  and  number  engaged  in  the  strike.  2(5  nailers,  January,  1886,  on  account  of  change 
of  scale  of  wages.  Nailers  acceded.  July  and  August,  1886,  8  nailers,  on  account  of  dis- 
charged men.    Last  strike,  company  replaced  all  strikers  by  new  men. 

What  class  of  employes  do  you  have  the  most  trouble  ingetting.    Nailers. 

For  what  employment  do  you  have  the  most  applicants.     Laborers. 

What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  various  departments  in  your  establishment.    Good. 

Oilf!. 

Articles  manufactured.    Linseed,  cocoanut,  castor,  and  vegetable  oils. 

How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  in  the  past  twelve  months.    $25,000. 

How  nmch  have  you  paid  for  labor  to  Chinese.     Nothing. 

What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  during  the  past  year.    40. 

Number  of  men.    40. 

Number  of  time  workers.     All. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  men  i)er  day.     Engineer,  $3  50;  oil  boilers  and  refiners,  $3  25. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  per  day.    Pressmen  and  lalaorers.    $2  25. 

Average  annual  earnings  of  men.    $675. 

Number  of  hours  worked  per  day.    9i  and  10. 

Number  of  months  run  on  full  time.     12. 

How  are  wages  paid.     Weekly. 
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Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.    Neither. 
Niimber  of  days  lost  during  the  year.    Holidays  and  clean-up. 

Have  men  employed  in  your  establishment  engaged  in  any  strikes  ;    if  so,  please  name 
trade  or  calling  and  number  engaged  in  the  strike.    None. 
For  what  employment  do  you  have  the  most  applicants.    Laboring  men. 
"What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  various  departments  in  your  establishment.    Good. 

Oils  and  White  Lead. 

Articles  manufactured.    Oil,  white  lead,  colors,  and  mirrors. 

How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  in  the  last  twelve  months.    |36,000. 

How  much  have  j^ou  paid  for  labor  to  Chinese.    Nothing. 

What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  during  the  last  year.    150. 

Number  of  men.    140. 

Number  of  women.    3. 

Ntimber  of  boys.    7. 

Number  of  apprentices.    None. 

Number  of  time  workers.    All. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  men  j)er  week.  |24.  Mirror  silverers,  |75  per  month;  white  lead, 
per  day,  $2  50. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.  $9.  Mirror  silverers,  $50  per  month;  white  lead, 
per  day,  $1  50. 

Average  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.  $13  50.  Mirror  silverers,  $62  50  per  month ;  wliite 
lead,  per  day,  $2  25. 

Average  annual  earnings  of  men.  Men  enumerated  here  will  find  work  with  us  all  the 
year. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  month.    Oil  refiners  and  bleachers,  $75. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  per  month.    Oil  refiners  and  bleachers,  $75. 

Average  wages  paid  to  men  per  month.     Oil  refiners  and  bleachers,  $75. 

Wages  paid  to  boys  per  month.    $20  to  $80. 

Number  of  hours  worked  per  daj^    10. 

Number  of  months  run  on  full  time.     12. 

What  is  the  average  number  of  Chinese  hands  employed  in  the  last  twelve  months. 
None. 

How  are  wages  paid.    Weekly. 

Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.    Neither. 

Number  of  days  lost  during  the  year.     Holidays  o'nly. 

Have  men  employed  in  your  establishment  engaged  in  any  strikes;  if  so,  please  name 
trade  or  calling  and  number  engaged  in  the  strike.     None. 

What  class  of  employes  do  you  have  the  most  trouble  in  getting.  No  trouble  in  getting 
any. 

Por  what  employment  do  you  have  the  most  applicants.    Unskilled  labor. 

What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  various  departments  in  your  establishment.    Good. 

Paper. 

Articles  manufactured.    Book  and  manilla  papers. 

How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  in  the  last  twelve  months.    $15,000. 

How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  to  Chinese.    $4,750. 

What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  during  the  last  year.    44. 

Number  of  men.    40.     How  employed.    Making  paper,  etc. 

Number  of  boys.    4. 

Time  workers.    All. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  month.  $100 ;  wood  choppers,  $65  per  month,  or  $1  25 
per  cord. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  per  month.    $30 ;  wood  choppers,  $30. 

Average  wages  paid  to  men  per  month.    $50;  wood  choppers,  $25. 

Average  annual  earnings  of  men.    $550. 

Wages  paid  to  boys  per  month.    $-30. 

Number  of  hours  worked  per  day.    12. 

Number  of  months  run  on  full  time.    11. 

What  is  the  average  number  of  Chinese  hands  employed  in  the  last  twelve  months.    18. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  Chinese.    $30  per  month. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  Chinese.    $20. 

Average  wages  paid  to  Chinese.    $25. 

How  are  wages  paid.    Monthly. 

Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.    Neither. 

Number  of  days  lost  during  the  year.    Fourth  of  Julj%  Christmas,  and  one  month  repairs. 

Have  men  employed  in  your  establishment  engaged  in  any  strike;  if  so,  please  name 
trade  or  calling  and  number  engaged  in  the  strike.    None. 

What  class  of  employes  do  you  have  the  most  trouble  in  getting.    To  do  dirty  work. 

For  what  employment  do  you  have  the  most  applicants.     Unskilled. 

What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  various  departments  in  your  establishment.    Good. 
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Pattern/!,  Etc. 

Business.     Pattern-making  and  millwright  work. 

What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  during  the  past  year.    8 
to  11. 
Number  of  men.    5. 

Number  of  boys.    2;  wages,  .13  to  $7  per  week  for  5  years  to  21  years  of  age. 
Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  day.    .$4. 
Lowest  wages  paid  to  Uien  per  day.    |3  50. 
Average  wages  paid  to  men  per  day.    $3  50. 
Wages  paid  to  boys  per  week.    $3  to  $7. 
Number  of  hours  worked  ])er  day.    9. 
How  are  wages  paid.    Weekh'. 
Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.     Neither. 
Number  of  days  lost  during  the  year.    Holidays  only. 

Pianos  and  Organs. 

Articles  manufactured.    Pianos  and  organs. 

How  much  capital  have  you  invested  in  j'our  business.    About  .f  230,000. 
How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  in  the  last  twelve  months.    $31,200. 
How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  to  Chinese.     None. 

What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  during  the  last  year.    160. 
How  employed.     Piano  and  organ  making. 
Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $24. 
Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $12. 
Wages  paid  to  boys  jier  week.    $G. 
Number  of  hours  worked  per  day.    9. 
Number  of  months  run  on  full  time.    12. 
How  are  wages  paid.     Weekly. 

Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.    Increased.     How  much.    5  per  cent. 
Number  of  days  lost  during  the  year.     Holidays. 

Have  men  employed  in  your  establishment  engaged  in  any  strikes;  if  so,  please  name 
trade  or  calling  and  number  engaged  in  the  strike.    None. 
What  class  of  employes  do  you  have  the  most  trouble  in  getting.    Good  piano-makers. 
For  what  employment  do  you  have  the  most  applicants.    Cabinet-makers. 
What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  various  departments  in  your  establishment.    Good. 
Remarks. — Books  destroyed  by  fire;  based  on  memory.    Starting  up  again. 

Plaster  of  Paris. 

Articles  manufactured.     Plaster  of  Paris. 

How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  in  the  last  twelve  months.    $3,000. 

What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  during  the  last  year.    6. 

Number  of  men.    6. 

Number  of  time  workers.    All. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  day.    $2,  laborers. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  per  day.    $2. 

Average  wages  paid  to  men  per  day.    $2. 

Average  annual  earnings  of  men.    $480. 

Number  of  hours  worked  per  day.     10. 

Number  of  months  run  on  full  time.    12. 

How  are  wages  paid.     Weekly. 

Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.    Neither. 

For  what  employment  do  you  have  the  most  applicants.    Laborers. 

About  one  fourth  manufactured  here  is  mined  in  California. 

Rattan  Chairs. 

Articles  manufactured.     Rattan  chairs  and  baskets. 
How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  in  the  last  twelve  months.    $7,.500. 
What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  during  the  last  year.    18. 
Number  of  men.    7. 
Number  of  women.     1. 
Numljer  of  boys.    .5. 

Number  of  apprentices.    5.    Upon  what  condition  employed.    Apprenticeship  may  ter- 
minate at  option  of  either;  apprenticeship,  two  years. 
Num})er  of  i)iece  workers,    (i.    Time  workers.    7. 
Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  day.    $3  .50;  basket-makers,  $2  50. 
Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  per  day.    $.3;  basket-makers,  $2. 
Average  wages  paid  to  men  per  day.    .$3;  basket-makers,  $2. 
Average  annual  earnings  of  men.    $900. 
Highest  wages  ])aid  to  women  per  week.    $9. 
Lowest  wages  paid  to  women  per  week.    $.3. 
Average  wages  paid  to  women  per  week.    $G. 
Wages  paid  to  boys  and  girls  per  week.    Boys,  $3  50  to  $8;  girls, . 
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Number  of  hours  worked  per  day.    10. 

Number  of  months  run  on  full  time.    12. 

How  are  wages  paid.    Weekly. 

Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.    Neither. 

Number  of  days  lost  during  the  year.     Holidays. 

Have  men  employed  in  your  establishment  engaged  in  any  strikes  ;  if  so,  please  name 
trade  or  calling  and  number  engaged  in  the  strike.    None. 

What  class  of  emploj^^s  do  you  have  the  most  trouble  in  getting.  Experienced  rattan 
chair-makers. 

For  what  employment  do  you  have  the  most  applicants.    Boys. 

What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  various  departments  in  your  establishment.    Good. 

Rope  and  Cordage. 

Articles  manufactured.     Rope  and  cordage  of  all  kinds. 
How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  in  the  last  twelve  months.    $50,000. 
What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  during  the  last  year.    160. 
Number  of  men.    100.     How  employed.    Making  rope. 
Number  of  boys.    50. 
Time  workers.    All. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  hour.    37i  cents,  rope-makers. 
Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  per  hour.    17i  cents,  rope-makers. 
Average  wages  paid  to  men  per  hour.    17^  cents,  rope-makers. 
Wages  paid  to  boys  per  hour.    12i  cents.  ~ 
Number  of  hours  worked  per  day.    10. 
Number  of  months  run  on  full  time.    11. 

What  is  the  average  number  of  Chinese  hands  employed  in  the  last  twelve  months.    60, 
Highest  wages  paid  to  Chinese.    8  cents  per  hour. 
Lowest  wages  paid  to  Chinese.    8  cents  per  hour. 
Average  wages  paid  to  Chinese.    8  cents  per  hour. 
How  are  wages  paid.     Monthly. 

Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.     Reduced.    How  much.    10  per  cent. 
Number  of  days  lost  during  the  year.    Holidaj's,  and  four  weeks  annually,  cleaning  up. 
Have  men  employed  in  your  establishment  engaged  in  any  strike;  if  so,  please  name 
trade  or  calling,  and  number  engaged  in  the  strike.     None. 

What  class  of  employes  do  you  have  the  most  trouble  in  getting.    None. 

For  what  employment  do  you  have  the  most  applicants.     Laborers. 

What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  various  departments  in  your  establishment.    Good. 

Salt. 

Articles  manufactured.    Salt  (table  and  rock). 

What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  during  the  last  year.    75. 

Number  of  men  (including  Chinese).    75.     How  employed.    Salt-making  and  refining. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $.50,  foreman. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $3  50  and  board,  salt-makers  and  refiners. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  per  day.    $1  10,  laborers. 

Average  wages  paid  to  men  per  day.    $1  50. 

Number  of  hours  worked  per  day.    10. 

Number  of  months  run  on  full  time.    6. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  Chinese.    $1  50  per  day,  and  board  themselves. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  Chinese.    $1  per  day,  and  board  themselves. 

Average  wages  paid  to  Chinese.    $1  per  day,  and  board  themselves. 

How  are  wages  paid.    Monthly. 

Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.    Neither. 

Have  men  employed  in  your  establishment  engaged  in  any  strike;  if  so,  please. name 
trade  or  calling,  and  number  engaged  in  the  strike.     None. 

What  class  of  employes  do  you  have  the  most  troiible  in  getting.    None  at  all. 

For  what  emploj^ment  do  you  have  the  most  applicants.  Situations  for  good  wages  and 
no  work. 

What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  various  departments  in  your  establishment.    Fine. 

Sash^  Doors,  and  Blinds. 

Articles  manufactured.    Sash,  doors,  and  blinds. 

How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  in  the  last  twelve  months.    $110,000. 

What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  during  the  last  j'ear.    150. 

Number  of  men.     140. 

Number  of  boys.    10. 

Time  workers.'    All. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  day.    $6,  foremen;  $4,  mill  hands. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  per  day.    $2;  laborers. 

Average  wages  paid  to  men  per  day.    $3;  sash,  door,  and  blind  makers,  machine  hands. 

Average  annual  earnings  of  men.    $750. 

Wages  paid  to  boys  per  week.    $3  to  .$9. 

Number  of  hours' worked  per  day.    9. 
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Number  of  months  run  on  full  time.     12. 

How  are  wages  paid.     Weekly. 

Have  wages  i)een  increased  or  reduced.     Increased.    How  much.    25  per  cent. 

Number  of  days  lost  during  the  year.     Holidays. 

For  what  employment  do  you  have  the  most  applicants.    Laborers  and  mechanics. 

What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  various  departments  in  your  establishment.  Good. 

Saws,  Knives,  and  Tools. 

Articles  manufactured.    Saws,  knives,  and  tools. 

How  much  have  yuu  paid  for  labor  in  the  last  twelve  months.    $22,000. 

What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  during  the  last  year.    30. 

Number  of  men.    24.     How  emplo3'ed.    As  mechanics  and  laborers. 

Number  of  boys.    fi. 

Number  of  apprentices.  G.  Upon  what  condition  employed.  Are  paid  wages;  no 
binding  conditions. 

Number  of  time  workers.    All. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  day,  $6;  saw-makers,  .?6. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  per  day,  .$2;  saw-makers,  $3. 

Average  wages  paid  to  men  per  day,  $.3;  saw-makers,  $4;  saw-grinders,  $4. 

Average  annual  earnings  of  men.    .$1,200. 

Wages  paid  to  boys  per  week.    $3  50  to  $10  50. 

Number  of  hours  worked  per  day.    10. 

Number  of  months  run  on  full  time.    12. 

What  is  the  average  number  of  Chinese  hands  employed  in  the  last  twelve  months. 
None. 

How  are  wages  paid.    Weekly. 

Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.    Neither. 

Number  of  days  lost  during  the  year.    Only  holidays. 

Have  men  employed  in  your  establishment  engaged  in  any  strikes;  if  so,  please  name 
trade  or  calling  and  number  engaged  in  the  strike.     None. 

What  class  of  employes  do  you  have  the  most  trouble  in  getting.    None. 

For  what  employment  do  you  have  the  most  applicants.    Laboring  men. 

What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  various  departments  in  your  establishment.    Good. 

Sewer  Pipe. 

Articles  manufactured.    Sewer  pipe  and  terra  cotta  ware. 

How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  in  the  last  twelve  months.    $1G,000. 

How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  to  Chinese.    $3,987. 

What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  during  the  last  year.    20. 

Number  of  men.    20. 

Time  workers.    All. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $15. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  ])er  week.    $10. 

Average  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $10  50. 

Average  annual  earnings  of  men.    $525. 

Number  of  hours  worked  per  day.    10. 

Number  of  months  run  on  full  time.    12. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  Chinese.    $9  per  week. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  Chinese.    $'5  per  week. 

Average  wages  paid  to  Chinese.    $7  25  per  week. 

Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.    Increased.    How  much.    10  per  cent. 

Number  uf  days  lost  during  the  year.     Holidays. 

For  what  employment  do  you  have  the  most  applicants.    Expert  potters. 

What  is  the  sanitarj-  condition  of  the  various  departments  in  your  establishment.    Good. 

Sheet  Iron. 

Articles  manufactured.    Sheet  iron,  galvanized  and  japanned  goods. 

What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  during  the  last  year.    25. 

Number  of  men.    15.    How  employed.    Sheet  iron  workers. 

Number  of  boys.    2. 

Number  of  apprentices.    2.    Upon  what  condition  employed.    No  conditions. 

Number  of  piece  workers.    10.    Time  workers.    5. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.  $27.  Galvanizers,  per  day,  $3;  japanners,  per 
dav,  $3  50. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.  $15.  Galvanizers,  per  daj',  $2;  japanners,  per 
day,  $2. 

Average  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $18. 

Wages  paid  to  boys  per  week.    $'j. 

Number  of  hours  worked  i>er  day.    9. 

Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.    Neither. 

Number  of  davs  lost  during  the  year.     Holidays  only. 

40^ 
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Have  men  employed  in  your  establishment  engaged  in  any  strikes;  if  so,  please  name 
trade  or  calling  andnuraber  engaged  in  the  strike.     None. 

What  class  of  employes  do  you  have  the  most  trouble  in  getting.    None. 

Shmvcases. 

Articles  manufactured.    Showcases. 

How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  in  the  last  twelve  months.    $6,400. 

"What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  during  the  last  year.    8. 

Number  of  men.    5. 

Number  of  time  workers.     All. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  day.    $4.    Showcase  maker. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  per  day.    $3.    Showcase  maker. 

Average  wages  paid  to  men  per  day.    $.3  50.    Showcase  maker. 

Average  annual  earnings  of  men.    $1,000. 

Wages  paid  to  boys  per  week.    $3  to  .$10. 

Nun)ber  of  hours  worked  per  day.    10. 

Number  of  months  run  on  full  time.    12. 

How  are  wages  paid.    Weekly. 

Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.     Increased.    How  much.     10  per  cent. 

Number  of  days  lost  during  the  year.     Holidays  only. 

What  class  of  employes  do  you  have  the  most  trouble  in  getting.    No  trouble. 

For  what  employment  do  you  have  the  most  applicants.    Inferior  cabinet-makers. 

What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  various  departments  in  your  establishment.   Good. 

Silk  and  Cassimere  Hats. 

Articles  manufactured.    Silk  and  cas.siniere  hats. 

How  much  have  you  jjaid  for  labor  in  the  last  twelve  months.    $7,000. 

What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  during  the  last  year.    12. 

Number  of  men.    5.     How  employed.     Hatters. 

Numljer  of  women.    7.     How  employed.    Trimmers. 

Number  of  piece  workers.    7.    Time  workers,  5. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $52. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $25. 

Average  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $30. 

Average  annual  earnings  of  men.    $1,200. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  women  per  week.    $18. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  women  per  week.    $6. 

Average  wages  paid  to  women  per  week.    $10. 

Average  annual  earnings  of  women.    $700. 

Number  of  hours  worked  per  day.    10. 

Number  of  months  run  on  full  time.    12. 

How  are  wages  paid.     Weekly. 

Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.    Neither. 

Number  of  days  lost  during  the  year.    Holidays  only. 

What  class  of  "employes  do  you  have  the  most  trouble  in  getting.    No  trouble. 

For  what  employment  do  you  have  the  most  applicants.    Trimmers. 

What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  various  departments  in  your  establishment.    Good. 

Soaps. 

Articles  manufactured.    Soap,  glycerine,  and  candles. 
How  much  have  vou  paid  for  labor  in  the  last  twelve  months.    $20,000. 
What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  during  the  last  year.    45. 
Number  of  men.    15. 
Number  of  women.    5. 
Number  of  boys.    5. 

Number  of  piece  workers.    5.    Time  workers.    30. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $18.    Glycerine,  soap-makers,  and  candle-makers. 
Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $12.    Glycerine,  soap-makers,  and  candle-makers. 
Average  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $15.    Glycerine,  soap-makers,  and  candle-makers. 
Average  annual  earnings  of  men.    $750. 
Highest  wages  paid  to  women  per  week.    $9. 
Lowest  wages  paid  to  women  per  week.    $7  50. 
Average  wages  paid  to  women  per  week.    $8. 
Average  annual  earnings  of  women.    $300. 
Number  of  hours  worked  per  day.    10. 
Number  of  months  run  on  full  time.    12. 
How  are  wages  paid.     Weekly. 
Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.    Neither. 

Have  men  employed  in  your  establishment  engaged  in  any  strikes;  if  so,  please  name 
trade  or  calling  and  number  engaged  in  the  strike.    No. 

What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  various  departments  in  your  establishment.   Good. 
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Sole  and  Harness  Leather. 

Articles  manufactured.    Sole  and  harness  leather,  skirtings  and  buff. 
How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  in  the  last  twelve  months.    $(10,000. 
What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  during  the  last  year.    110. 
Number  of  men.    108. 
Number  of  boys.    2. 

Number  of  apprentices.    2.    Upon  what  condition  employed.    No  conditions. 
Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $18,  tanners  and  curriers. 
Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $12,  tanners  and  currier.s. 
Average  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $1.5,  tanners  and  curriers. 
Average  annual  earnings  of  men.    $750. 
Wages  paid  to  boys  per  week.    $7  50. 
Number  of  hours  worked  per  day.    10. 
Number  of  months  run  on  full  time.    12. 
How  are  wages  paid.     Weekly. 

Have  wages  licen  increased  or  reduced.    Increased.     How  much.    5  per  cent. 
Number  of  days  lost  during  the  year.     Holidays  only. 

Have  men  employed  in  your  establishTuent  engaged  in  any  strikes;  if  so,  please  name 
trade  or  calling  and  number  engaged  in  the  strike.    None. 
What  class  of  employes  do  you  have  the  most  trouble  in  getting.    None. 
For  what  employment  do  you  have  the  most  applicants.     Not  many  applicants. 
What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  various  departments  in  your  establishment.  Fine. 

Silverware. 

Articles  manufactured.    Solid  silverware. 

How  much  capital  have  you  invested  in  your  business.    $50,000. 

How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  in  the  last  twelve  months.    $13,000. 

What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  during  the  last  year.    16. 

Number  of  men.     16. 

Number  of  apprentices.  3.  Upon  what  condition  emploj'ed.  We  advance  the  pay  of 
boys  as  fast  as  they  learn,  and  are  free  to  go  at  any  time. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $24. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $15. 

Average  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $19. 

Average  annual  earnings  of  men.    $800  to  $900. 

Wages  paid  to  boys  per  week.    $3  to  $9. 

Number  of  hours  worked  per  day.    10. 

Number  of  months  run  on  full  time.    12. 

How  are  wages  paid.     Weekly. 

Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.    Neither. 

Have  men  employed  in  your  establishment  engaged  in  any  strikes;  if  so,  please  name 
trade  or  calling  and  number  engaged  in  the  strike.     None. 

What  class  of  employes  do  you  have  the  most  trouble  in  getting.    None. 

What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  various  departments  in  your  establishment.    Good. 

Spirits  and  Alcohol. 

Articles  manufactured.    Spirits  and  alcohol. 

How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  in  the  last  twelve  months.    $10,000. 

What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  during  the  last  year.     20. 

Number  of  men.    20.     How  employed.    Coopers  and  distillers. 

Number  of  piece  workers.    1,  cooper.    Time  workers,  19. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  month.  Foreman,  $150;  coopers,  $75;  miller,  $60; 
laborers,  $60. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  per  month.    $40. 

Average  wages  paid  to  men  per  month.    $50. 

Number  of  hours  worked  per  day.    12. 

Number  of  months  run  on  full  time.     12. 

How  are  wages  paid.    Monthly. 

Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.    Neither. 

Number  of  days  lost  during  the  year.    No  time  lost. 

Have  men  enii)loYcd  in  your  establishment  engaged  in  any  strikes;  if  so,  please  name 
trade  or  calling  and  imniber  engaged  in  the  strike.     No. 

What  class  of  employes  do  you  have  most  trouble  in  getting.    No  trouble. 

For  what  employment  do  you  have  the  most  applicants.    Not  many. 

What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  various  departments  in  your  establishment.   Good. 

S]Jool  Silk. 
Articles  manufactured.    Spool  silk. 

How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  in  the  last  twelve  months.    $9,400. 
What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  during  the  last  year.    51. 
Numl)er  of  men.    2. 
Number  of  women.    41. 
Number  of  boys.    8. 
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Time  workers.    All. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  month.    $125. 

Average  wages  paid  to  men  per  month.    $100. 

Average  annual  earnings  of  men.    $1,200. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  women  per  week.    $9. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  women  per  week.    $.3  60. 

Average  wages  paid  to  women  per  week.    $6. 

Average  annual  earnings  of  women.     $300. 

Wages  paid  to  boys  per  week.    $3  to  $6. 

IS  umber  of  hours  worked  per  day.    10. 

Kumber  of  months  run  on  fuU  time.    12. 

How  are  wages  paid.    Monthly. 

Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.    Neither. 

Number  of  days  lost  during  the  year.    Holidays. 

For  what  employment  do  you  have  the  most  applicants.    Girls. 

What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  various  departments  in  your  establishment.    Good. 

Spun  Brass. 

Articles  manufactured.    Spun  brass  and  copper  articles,  lamps,  lamp-burners,  etc. 

How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  in  the  last  twelve  months.    $1,275. 

What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  emplo3'ed  at  one  time  during  the  last  year.    4. 

Number  of  men.    2. 

Time  workers.    2. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  day.    $3. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  per  day.    $2. 

Average  wages  paid  to  men  per  day.    $2  25. 

Average  annual  earnings  of  men.    $675. 

Number  of  hours  worked  per  day.    10. 

Number  of  months  run  on  full  time.    12. 

How  are  wages  paid.    Weekly. 

Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.    Neither. 

What  class  of  employes  do  you  have  the  most  trouble  in  getting.    None. 

For  what  employment  do  you  have  the  most  applicants.    Not  many. 

Spriiigs  and  Spring  Bed  Makers. 

Articles  manufactured.    Springs  and  spring  beds. 

How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  in  the  last  twelve  months.    $1,200. 

How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  to  Chinese.    No  Chinese  employed. 

What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  during  the  last  year.    6. 

Number  of  men.    6.     How  employed.    Making  springs. 

Number  of  time  workers.     All. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  day.    $1  50. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  per  day.    $1. 

Average  wages  paid  to  men  per  day.    $1. 

Number  of  hours  worked  per  day.    10. 

Number  of  months  run  on  full  time.     12. 

How  are  wages  paid.     Weekly. 

Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.     Neither. 

Number  of  days  lost  during  the  year.    Only  holidays. 

What  class  of  employes  do  you  have  the  most  trouble  in  getting.    None. 

For  what  employment  do  you  have  the  most  applicants.     Laborers. 

What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  various  departments  in  your  establishment.    Good. 

Suspenders. 

Articles  manufactured.    Suspenders. 

How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  in  the  last  twelve  months.    $2,000. 

What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  during  the  year.    10. 

Number  of  women.    5. 

Number  of  boys.    5. 

Number  of  piece  workers.    5.    Time  workers.    5. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  women  per  week.    $9. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  women  per  week.    $6. 

Average  wages  paid  to  women  per  week.    $7  50. 

Average  annual  earnings  of  women.    $450. 

Wages  paid  to  boys  per  week.    $6  75  to  $10. 

Number  of  hours  worked  per  day.     9. 

Number  of  months  run  on  full  time.     12. 

How  are  wages  paid.    Weekly. 

Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.    Neither. 

Number  of  days  lost  during  the  year.    Holidays. 

What  class  of  "employes  do  you  have  the  most  trouble  in  getting.    None. 

For  what  employment  do  you  have  the  most  applicants.    Girls. 

What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  various  departments  in  your  establishment.    Good. 
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Thrashers. 
Articles  manufactured.    Thrashers. 

How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  in  the  last  twelve  months.    $4,847  11. 
Number  of  men.     11.    How  employed.    Constructing  thrashers. 
Time  workers.    All. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  day.    $3  75. 
Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  per  day.    $2. 
Average  wages  paid  to  men  per  day.    .$3. 
Average  annual  earnings  of  men.    $700. 
Number  of  hours  worked  per  day.    9i. 
Number  of  months  run  on  full  time.  "  8. 
How  are  wages  paid.     Weekly. 
Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.    Neither. 
Time  lost  during  the  year.     Holidays,  and  four  months  in  the  winter. 
Have  men  employed  in  your  establishment  engaged  in  any  strikes;  if  so,  please  name 
trade  or  calling,  aiul  number  engaged  in  the  strike.     None. 
What  class  of  em])loyes  do  you  have  the  most  trouble  in  getting.    None. 
For  what  employment  do  you  have  the  most  applicants.     Laborers  and  engineers. 
What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  various  departments  in  your  establishment.    Good. 

Tin  Cans. 

Articles  manufactured.    Tin  cans  and  tinware. 

What  are  the  value  of  tin  cans  manufactured  at  your  establishment  in  the  last  twelve 
months.    September  1,  1885,  to  August  31,  188(5,  .$99,.500. 

How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  in  the  last  twelve  months  in  can  department.    $25,000. 

How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  to  Chinese.    Nothing. 

What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  during  the  last  year  in 
can  department.    75. 

Number  of  men.    35. 

Number  of  women.    6. 

Number  of  boys.    34. 

Number  of  apprentices.    None. 

Number  of  piece  workers,  30.    Time  workers,  45. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $21. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $9. 

Average  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    |13. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  women  per  week.    $8. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  women  per  week.    $5. 

Average  wages  paid  to  women  per  week.    .$6. 

Number  of  hours  worked  per  day.     10. 

Number  of  months  run  on  full  time.    12. 

What  is  the  average  number  of  Chinese  hands  employed  in  the  last  twelve  months. 
None. 

How  are  wages  paid.    Weekly. 

Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.    Neither. 

Number  of  days  lost  during  the  year.     Legal  holidays  only. 

Have  men  employed  in  your  establishment  engaged  in  any  strikes.  If  so,  please  name 
trade  or  calling  and  number  engaged  in  the  strike.    No. 

What  class  of  employes  do  you  have  the  most  trouble  in  getting.    None. 

For  what  employment  do  you  have  the  most  applicants.     No  record. 

What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  various  departments  in  your  establishment.    Good. 

Tin,  Copper,  and  Sheet-Iron. 

Articles  manufactured.    Tin,  copper,  sheet-iron,  and  zinc  ware,  and  articles. 
How  much  capital  have  you  invested  in  your  business.    In  manufacturing,  about  $75,000. 
What  is  the  value  of  goods  manufactured  at  your  establishment  in  the  last  twelve 
months.    $1,30,000. 
How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  in  the  last  twelve  months.    $38,000. 
How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  to  Chinese.    Nothing. 

What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  during  the  last  year.    64. 
Number  of  men.    32.    How  employed.    Metal  workers. 
Number  of  boys.    32. 

Number  of  apprentices.  32.   Upon  what  condition  em  ploj'ed.   Wages  according  to  ability. 
Number  of  piece  workers.    3.    Time  workers.    61. 
Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $30. 
Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $12. 
Average  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $20. 
Average  annual  wages.    $1,000. 
Wages  paid  to  boys.    $3  50  to  $10  per  week. 
Number  of  hours  worked  per  day.     10. 
Number  of  months  run  on  full  time.    12. 

What  is  the  average  number  of  Chinese  hands  employed  in  the  last  twelve  months.  None. 
Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.    Neither. 
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Number  of  days  lost  during  the  year.    None  only  holidays. 

Have  men  employed  in  your  establishment  engaged  in  any  strikes;  if  so,  please  name 
trade  or  calling  and  number  engaged  in  strike.    No  strikes  or  other  trouble. 

What  class  of  employes  do  you  have  the  most  trouble  in  getting.   No  trouble  in  any  class. 

For  what  employment  do  you  have  the  most  applicants.    Unable  to  answer. 

What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  various  departments  in  your  establishment.    Good. 

Trunks  and  Valises. 

Articles  manufactured.    Trunks  and  valises. 

How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  in  the  last  twelve  months.    $45,000. 

Number  of  men.    30. 

Number  of  women.    7. 

Number  of  boys.     10. 

Number  of  piece  workers.    10.    Time  workers.    36. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $21,  bag  and  satchel-makers. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    .$14. 

Average  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $16,  trunk-makers. 

Average  annual  earnings  of  men.    $900. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  women  per  week.    $8. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  women  per  week.    $7  50. 

Average  wages  paid  to  women  per  week.    $8. 

Average  annual  earnings  of  women.    $350. 

Wages  paid  to  boys  per  week.    $5  to  $9. 

Number  of  hours  worked  per  day.    9. 

Number  of  months  run  on  full  time.     12. 

How  are  wages  paid.    Weekly. 

Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.     Neither. 

Number  of  days  lost  during  the  year.    Holidays  only. 

Have  men  employed  in  your  establishment  engaged  in  any  strikes;  if  so,  please  name 
trade  or  calling  and  number  engaged  in  the  strike.    No. 

What  class  of  employes  do  you  have  the  most  trouble  in  getting.  Skilled  satchel- 
makers. 

Type  and  Wood  Cuts. 

Articles  manufactured.    Type,  wood  cuts,  and  printers'  supplies. 

What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  during  the  last  year.    75. 

Number  of  men.    37. 

Number  of  women.    30. 

Number  of  boys.    8. 

Number  of  apprentices.  4.  Upon  what  condition  employed.  Apprenticeship  may  ex- 
pire at  the  volition  of  either  apprentice  or  employer. 

Number  of  time  workers.    All. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.  Type-casters,  $21;  stereotypers,  $20;  wood  en- 
gravers, $18;  compositors,  $15. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.  Type-casters,  $12;  stereotypers,  $12;  wood  en- 
gravers, $12;  compositors,  $10. 

Average  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.  Type-casters,  $15;  stereotypers,  $15 ;  wood  en- 
gravers, $15;  compositors,  $12. 

Average  annual  earnings  of  men.    $750. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  women  per  week.    $9,  type-setters. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  women  per  week.    $5. 

Average  wages  paid  to  women  per  week.    $7  50. 

Average  annual  earnings  of  women.    $375. 

Wages  paid  to  boys  per  week:    $3  to  $9. 

Number  of  hours"  worked  per  day.    Wood  engravers,  8;  balance,  10. 

Number  of  months  run  on  full  time.     12. 

How  are  wages  paid.     Weekly. 

Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.     Increased.     How  much.    10  per  cent. 

Number  of  days  lost  during  the  year.     Only  holidays. 

Have  men  employed  in  your  establishment  engaged  in  any  strikes;  if  so,  please  name 
trade  or  calling  and  nu7nber  engaged  in  the  strike.    None. 

What  class  of  employes  do  you  have  the  most  trouble  in  getting.  Matrix  fixers  and 
good  type-casters. 

For  what  employment  do  you  have  the  most  applicants.    Type-setters  and  compositors. 

What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  various  dei^artments  in  your  establishment.   Good. 

Type  Founders. 

Business.    Type  founders,  electrotypers,  and  stereotypers. 

What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  during  the  last  year.    15. 
Number  of  men.    7.     How  employed.    Type  founders  and  electrotypers. 
Number  of  women.    3.     How  employed.    Rubbing  and  setting  type. 
Number  of  boys.    3. 

Number  of  apprentices.  2.  Upon  what  conditions  employed.  No  conditions;  are  paid 
wages,  $3  to  $7  per  week. 
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Number  of  piece  workers.    2  boys.    Time  workers.     Balance. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    :^30 ;  foreman  type  foundry. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  jier  week.    $10;  electrotype  molders. 

Average  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    .$21;  electrotypers  and  stereotypers. 

Average  annual  earnings  of  men.    $1,000. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  women  per  week.    .$9. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  women  per  week.    .$9. 

Average  wages  paid  to  women  per  week.    $9. 

Average  annual  earnings  of  women.    $400. 

Wages  paid  to  boys  per  week.    $3  to  $7. 

Nuud^er  of  hours  worked  per  day.     10. 

Number  of  months  run  on  full  time.     12. 

Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.     Neither. 

Number  of  days  lost  during  the  year.     Holidays  only. 

What  class  of  "employes  do  you  find  most  trouble  in  getting.     None. 

For  what  employ  tueht  do  you  have  the  most  applicants.     Electrotypers. 

What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  various  departments  of  your  establishment.    Good. 

Umbrellas. 

Articles  manufactured.     Umbrellas. 

How  much  have  vou  paid  for  labor  in  the  last  twelve  months.    $11,000. 

What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  during  the  last  year.    26. 

Number  of  men.    0. 

Numl)er  of  women.     18. 

Number  of  boys.    2. 

Time  workers.    11. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  day.    $3  50. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  per  day.    $3  50. 

Average  wages  paid  to  men  per  day.    $3  50. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  women  per  week.    $18. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  women  per  week.    $fi. 

Average  wages  paid  to  women  jier  week.    $11. 

Wages  paid  to  boys  i)er  week.    $4  to  $12. 

Number  of  hours  worked  per  day.    10. 

Number  of  months  run  on  full  time.     12. 

What  is  the  average  number  of  Chinese  hands  employed  in  the  last  twelve  months. 
None. 

How  are  wages  paid.    Weekly. 

Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.    Neither. 

Number  of  days  lost  during  the  year.     Holidays  only. 

Have  men  employed  in  your  establishment  engaged  in  any  strikes;  if  so,  please  name 
trade  or  calling  and  number  engaged  in  the  strike.     None. 

What  class  of  employes  do  you  have  the  most  trouble  in  getting.  Experienced  umbrella- 
makers. 

For  what  employment  do  you  have  the  most  applicants.    But  a  few  applicants. 

What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  various  departments  in  your  establishment.    Good. 

Upholstery  Goods  and  Materials. 

Articles  manufactured.    Bed  and  furniture  springs  and  upholstering  materials. 

How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  in  the  last  twelve  months.    $.33,000. 

What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  during  the  last  year.    70. 

Number  of  men.    50. 

Number  of  women.    5.    How  employed.    Sewing  ticks. 

Number  of  boys.     15. 

Time  workers"    All. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  day.    $3  50;  spring-makers,  .$9  to  $12  per  week. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  per  day.    $2  50;  upholsterers,  $2  .50  to  $3  .50  per  day. 

Average  wages  paid  to  men  i)er  week.    $15;  cabinet-maker.s,  $2  50  to  $3  per  day. 

Average  annual  earnings  of  men.    $750. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  women  per  week.    $12  50. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  women  per  week.    $7  50. 

Average  wages  paid  to  women  per  week.     $9. 

Average  annual  earnings  of  women.     $450. 

Wages  paid  to  boys  per  week.    $3  to  $12. 

Number  of  hours  worked  per  day.     10. 

Nund^er  of  months  run  on  full  time.     12. 

How  are  wages  ])aid.     Weekly. 

Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.     Neither. 

Number  of  days  lost  during  the  year.     Holidays  only. 

Have  men  en'iployed  in  your  establishment  engaged  in  any  strike;  if  so,  please  name 
trade  or  calling  and  niunber  engaged  in  the  strike.     None. 

What  class  of  employes  do  you  have  the  most  trouble  in  getting.     Upholsterers. 

For  what  employmeiit  do  you  have  the  most  applicants.     Laborers. 

What  is  the  .sanitary  condition  of  the  various  departments  in  your  establishment.  Ex- 
cellent. 
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Varnish. 
Articles  manufactured.    Varnish. 

How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  in  the  last  twelve  months.    .$12,000. 
What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  during  the  last  year.    12. 
Number  of  men.    9. 
Number  of  boys.    3. 
Number  of  time  workers.    All. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $20,  varnishers. 
Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $12. 
Average  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    .$15,  helpers. 
Average  annual  earnings  of  men.    $750. 
Wages  paid  to  boys  per  week.    $3  to  $5. 
Number  of  hours  worked  per  day.     10. 
Number  of  months  run  on  full  time.    12. 
How  are  wages  paid.    Weekly. 

Have  W£<ges  been  increased  or  reduced.    Increased.     How  much.    10  per  cent. 
Number  of  days  lost  during  the  year.     Holidays  only. 

What  class  of  employes  do  you  have  the  most  trouble  in  getting.    Experienced  varnish 
makers. 
For  what  employment  do  you  have  the  most  applicants.    Laborers. 
What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  various  departments  in  your  establi.shment.    Good. 

Vermicelli  and  Macaroni. 

Articles  manufactured.     All  kinds  vermicelli,  and  macaroni,  and  pastes. 

How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  in  the  last  twelve  months.    $7,500. 

What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  during  the  last  year.    12. 

Number  of  men.    12. 

Time  workers.    All. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  month.    $.50. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  per  month.    $50. 

Average  wages  paid  to  men  per  month.    $50. 

Average  annual  earnings  of  men.    $600. 

Number  of  hours  worked  per  day.    10. 

Number  of  months  run  on  full  time.    12. 

How  are  wages  paid.    Monthly. 

Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.    Neither. 

Number  of  days  lost  during  the  year.     Holidays. 

What  class  of  employes  do  you  have  the  most  trouble  in  getting.    No  trouble. 

For  what  employment  do  you  have  the  most  applicants.    Experienced  men. 

What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  various  departments  in  your  establishment.  Good. 

Wines. 

Articles  manufactured.    All  kinds  of  California  wines. 
How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  in  the  last  twelve  months.    $.30,000. 
What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  during  the  last  year.    500. 
Number  of  men.    500.    30  regular. 
Number  of  time  workers.    All. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  month.    $150,  wine-makers,  etc. 
Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  per  month.    $65. 
Average  wages  paid  to  men  per  month.    $75. 
Average  annual  earnings  of  men.    $900. 

Number  of  hours  worked  per  day.    10  in  summer  and  9  in  winter. 
Number  of  months  run  on  full  time.    12. 
How  are  wages  paid.     Monthly. 
Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.    Neither. 
Number  of  days  lost  during  the  year.     Holidays  only. 

Have  men  employed  in  your  establishment  engaged  in  any  strikes;  if  so,  please  name 
trade  or  calling  and  number  engaged  in  the  strike.    No. 
What  class  of  employes  do  ycni  have  the  most  trouble  in  getting.     Can  get  all  we  want. 
For  what  employment  do  you  have  the  most  applicants.     Laborers. 
What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  various  departments  in  your  establishment.    Good. 

Wire  and  Wire  Rope. 

Articles  manufactured.    Wire,  wire  rope,  barbed  wire,  and  all  kinds  of  wire  goods. 

How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  in  the  last  twelve  months.    $65,000. 

How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  to  Chinese.    $150. 

Number  of  men.     100.     How  employed.    Wire-working. 

Number  of  boj'S.    50. 

Number  of  apprentices.    None. 

Number  of  piece  workers.    One  half.    Time  workers.     One  half. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $21  to  time  workers,  $24  to  $28  to  piece  workers. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $9  to  time  workers,  $7  50  to  piece  workers. 

Average  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $12. 
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Average  annual  earnings  of  men.    $600. 

Wire-workers''  Waries. — Wire-drawers,  !f  15  to  $18  per  week,  ten  hours;  wire-makers  (piece 
work,  per  one  hundred  pounds),  |12  to  $18  per  week,  ten  hours ;  wire-cleaners  (piece  work, 
per  one  hundred  pounds),  $10  to  $12  per  week,  ten  hours;  wire-weavers,  $15  to  $21  (aver- 
age. $18)  per  week,  ten  hours;  wire  rope  makers,  $15  per  week,  ten  hours;  barb  wire  fence 
makers,  $10  ])er  week,  ten  hours. 

Wages  paid  to  boys  per  week.    $3  50  to  $'>  and  $9. 

Number  of  hours  worked  per  day.     10. 

Number  of  months  run  on  full  time.    12. 

What  is  the  average  number  of  Chinese  hands  employed  in  the  last  twelve  months. 
None  employed. 

How  are  wages  paid.     Weekly. 

Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.    Neither. 

Number  of  days  lost  during  the  year.    Only  holidays. 

Have  men  employed  in  your  establishment  engaged  in  any  strikes;  if  so,  please  name 
trade  or  calling,  and  number  engaged  in  the  strike.    None. 

What  chiss  of  employes  do  you  have  the  most  trouble  in  getting.  Experienced  wire- 
workers  and  weavers. 

For  what  employment  do  you  have  the  most  applicants.    Laborers. 

What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  various  departments  in  your  establishment.    Good 


SUNDRY  OCCUPATIONS  OTHER  THAN   MANUFACTURERS. 

Assayers. 

Business.    Assayers  of  gold,  silver,  and  refiners  of  bullion  and  ores. 

Number  of  men  employed.    11.    How  employed.    Assayers,  metal  refiners,  and  samplers. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  men.    $150  per  month,  to  assayers  and  head  melter. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  men.    $75  per  month. 

Average  wages  paid  to  men.    $140. 

Average  annual  earnings  of  men.    Have  employment  the  year  round. 

Number  of  hours  worked  per  day.    According  to  work  on  hand,  but  never  more  than  8. 

Number  of  months  run  on  full  time.    12. 

Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.     Neither. 

Number  of  days  lost  during  the  year.     Holidays. 

Bacon  and  Lard. 

Articles  manufactured.    Bacon,  lard,  hams,  beef,  pork,  etc. 
How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  in  the  last  twelve  months.    $40,302  60. 
How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  to  Chinese.    January  to  May  1,  1886,  $2,206  10. 
What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  during  the  last  year.    61. 
Number  of  men.    61. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  month.    $100. 
Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  per  month.    $37. 
Average  wages  paid  to  men  per  month.    $60. 
Wages  paid  to  boys  per  month.    $25. 
Number  of  hours  worked  per  day.     11. 
Number  of  months  run  on  full  time.    12. 
Highest  wages  paid  to  Chinese.    $1  50  per  day. 
Lowest  wages  paid  to  Chinese.    $1  16§  per  day. 
How  are  wages  paid.    Monthly. 

Have  men  employed  in  your  establishment  engaged  in  any  strikes;  if  so,  please  name 
trade  or  calling  and  number  engaged  in  the  strike.    None. 

What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  various  departments  in  your  establishment.    Good. 

Boat  Builder. 
Business.    Boat  builder. 

How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  in  the  last  twelve  months.    $1,000. 
What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  during  the  last  year.    3. 
Number  of  men,  3. 
Number  of  boys.    1. 
Number  of  apprentices.    1. 
Number  of  time  workers.    All. 
Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $21. 
Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $18. 
Average  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $21. 
Average  annual  earnings  of  men.    $870. 
Wages  paid  to  boys  per  week.    $3  to  $9. 
Number  of  hours  worked  per  day.    9. 
Number  of  months  run  on  full  time.    12. 
How  are  wages  paid.     Weekly. 
Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.    Neither. 
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NuniDer  of  days  lost  during  the  year.    Holidays. 

What  class  of  employes  do  you  have  the  most  trouble  in  getting.    None. 

For  what  employment  do  you  have  the  most  applicants.    Ship-carpenters  for  work. 

Book-binders. 

Business.    Book-binders  and  paper  rulers. 

What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  during  the  last  year.    40. 

Number  of  men.    9.    How  employed.     Book-binders. 

Number  of  women.    16.     How  employed.    Book-folders. 

Number  of  boys.    5. 

Number  of  apprentices.    5.    Upon  what  condition  employed.    Run  errands  at  first  and 
work  from  grade  to  grade.    Commence  at  $3  per  week. 

Time  workers.    All. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $24. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    .$15. 

Average  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $18. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  women  per  week.    $10. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  women  per  week.    $5. 

Average  wages  paid  to  women  per  week.    $6. 

Wages  paid  to  boys  per  week.    $3  to  $12.    Girls.    Same  as  women. 

Number  of  hours  worked  per  day.    Males,  10 ;  females,  9. 

Number  of  months  run  on  full  tiiue.     12. 

How  are  wages  paid.    Weekly. 

Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.    Neither. 

^'^hat  class  of  employes  do  you  have  the  most  trouble  in  getting.    Extra  finishers. 

For  what  employment  do  you  have  the  most  applicants.    Girls. 

What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  various  departments  in   your  establishment. 
Excellent. 

Coffee,  Spices,  Etc. 

Articles  manufactured.    Coffee,  spices,  etc. 

What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  during  the  last  year.    40. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $25.    Coffee  roasters,  $18. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $6.    Coffee  roasters,  $15. 

Average  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $9.    Coffee  roasters,  $15. 

Average  annual  earnings  of  men.    Factory  runs  all  the  year. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  women  per  week.    $5. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  women  per  week.    $4. 

Average  wages  paid  to  women  per  week.    $4  50. 

Wages  paid  to  boys  per  week.    $5. 

Number  of  hours  worked  per  day.     10. 

Number  of  months  run  on  full  time.    12. 

What  class  of  employes  do  you  have  the  most  trouble  in  getting.    None. 

For  what  employment  do  you  have  the  most  applicants.    For  everything. 

What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  various  departments  in  your  establishment.    Fine. 

Cloaks. 
Articles  manufactured.    Cloaks. 

How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  in  the  last  twelve  months.    $20,000. 
What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  during  the  past  year.    75. 
Number  of  men.    4.     How  employed.    Cutting  and  trimming. 
Number  of  women.     71.    How  employed.    Sewing,  hand  machine. 
Number  of  piece  workers.    GO.    Time  workers.    15. 
When  working  in  teams,  the  number  in  a  team.    25. 
Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $25. 
Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $10. 
Average  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $15. 
Average  annual  earnings  of  men.    $750. 
Highest  wages  paid  to  women  per  week.    $9. 
Lowest  wages  paid  to  women  per  week.    $3. 
Average  wages  paid  to  women  per  week.    $7  50. 
Average  annual  earnings  of  women.    $250. 
Number  of  hours  worked  per  day.    9. 
Number  of  months  run  on  full  time.     12. 
How  are  wages  paid.     Weekly. 
Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.    Neither. 
Number  of  days  lost  during  the  year.    Holidays. 

What  class  of  employes  do  you  have  the  most  trouble  in  getting.    Experienced  hands. 
For  what  employment  do  you  have  the  most  applicants.     Girls. 
What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  various  departments  in  your  establishment.    Good. 

Electro-Platiitg. 
Business.    Electro-plating. 

How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  in  the  last  twelve  months.    $6,000. 
What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  during  the  last  year.     10. 
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Number  of  men.    5. 
Number  of  boys.    ."i. 

Number  of  ap))rentices.    1.     Upon  what  condition  employed.    Wages,  $3  per  week  lirst 
year;  increased  |1  per  week  every  year.    Term,  4  years. 
Number  of  time  workers.    All. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $20;  electroplaters. 
Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $14 :  helpers. 
Average  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $15;  helpers. 
Average  annual  earnings  of  men.    $750. 
Wages  paid  to  boys  per  week.    .|8. 
Number  of  hours  worked  per  day.    9. 
Number  of  months  run  on  full  time.    12. 
How  are  wages  paid.     Weekly. 

Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.    Increased.    How  much.     10  per  cent. 
Number  of  days  lost  during  the  year.    Holidays. 

What  class  of  employes  do  you  have  the  most  trouble  in  getting.    Electroplaters. 
For  what  employment  do  you  have  the  most  applicants.     Helpers. 
What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  various  departments  in  your  establishment.    Good. 

Firearms. 

Business.    General  repairing  guns  and  firearms. 

How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  in  the  last  twelve  months.    .$1,800. 

What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  during  the  last  year.    3. 

Number  of  men.    3.     How  emploj'ed.    Repairing  guns  and  pistols. 

Number  of  time  workers.    All. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $21. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $15. 

Average  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $18. 

Average  annual  earnings  of  men.    $900. 

Number  of  hours  worked  per  day.    9h. 

Number  of  months  run  on  full  time.     12. 

Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.     Increased.     How  much.    15  per  cent. 

Number  of  days  lost  during  the  year.     Holidays. 

What  class  of  employes  do  you  have  the  most  trouble  in  getting.    No  trouble. 

For  what  employment  do  you  have  the  most  applicants.    Gunsmiths. 

Gas. 

Article  manufactured.    Gas. 

How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  in  the  last  twelve  months.    $391,000. 

What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  during  the  last  year.    500. 

Number  of  men.    About  500. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  men.    About  $3  per  day. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  men.     About  $2  per  day. 

Average  wages  paid  to  men.     About  $3  per  day. 

Number  of  hours  worked  per  day.    Street  men,  9;  retort  men,  12. 

What  is  the  average  number  of  Chinese  hands  employed  in  the  last  twelve  months. 
None. 

Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.    Neither. 

Number  of  days  lost  during  the  year.     None. 

Have  men  employed  in  your  establishment  engaged  in  any  strikes;  if  so,  please  name 
trade  or  calling  and  number  engaged  in  the  strike.    No. 

What  class  of  employes  do  you  have  the  most  trouble  in  getting.    None. 

What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  various  departments  in  your  establishment.    Good. 

Hair  work. 
Business.    Hairwork. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    Hairworkers,  $25;  hairdressers,  $25. 
Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    Hairworkers,  $15;  hairdressers,  $15. 
Average  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.     Hairworkers,  $20;  hairdressers,  $20. 
Highest  wages  paid  to  women  j)er  week.     Hairworkers,  $20;  hairdressers,  $15. 
Lowest  wages  paid  to  women  ])er  week.     Hairworkers,  $5;  hairdressers,  $5. 
Average  wages  paid  to  women  per  week.     Hairworkers,  $8;  hairdressers,  $10. 
Number  of  hours  worked  jier  day.    9. 
How  are  wages  jiaid.     ^V'c■ekly. 
Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.     Neither. 

Lapidaries. 

Business.    Cutting  and  polishing  quartz  and  precioiis  stones. 

How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  in  the  last  twelve  months.    $2,.500. 

What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  during  the  last  year.    3. 

Number  of  men.    2. 

Number  of  i)iece  workers.     None.    Time  workers.    2. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  day.    $4. 
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Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  per  day.    $2  50. 

Average  wages  paid  to  men  per  day.    |3. 

Average  annual  earnings  of  men.    Men  average  nine  months  work  in  the  year. 

Number  of  hours  worked  per  day.    10. 

Number  of  months  run  on  full  time.    12. 

How  are  wages  paid.    Weekly. 

Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.    Neither. 

Number  of  days  lost  during  the  year.    Holidays. 

What  class  of  "employes  do  you  have  the  most'trouble  in  getting.    None. 

For  what  employment  do  you  have  the  most  applicants.    A  few. 

Laundrying. 

Business.    Laundrying. 

How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  in  the  last  twelve  months.    $80,000. 

How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  to  Chinese.    .1>10,500. 

What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  during  the  last  j'ear.    200. 

Number  of  men.     120.    How  employed.    Washing,  ironing,  and  laboring. 

Number  of  women.    80.     How  employed.    W^ashing,  ironing,  and  laboring. 

Number  of  piece  workers.    40.    Time  workers.    160. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  month.    |75  and  found. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  per  month.    $20  and  found. 

Average  wages  paid  to  men  per  month.    |.35  and  found. 

Average  annual  earnings  of  men. '  $120  and  found. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  women  per  month.    $40  and  found. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  women  per  month.    $15  and  found. 

Average  wages  paid  to  women  per  month.    $25  and  found. 

Average  annual  earnings  of  women.    $300  and  found. 

Wages  paid  to  boys  per  month.    $15  and  found. 

Number  of  hours  worked  per  day.    9i  to  10. 

Number  of  months  run  on  full  time.    12. 

What  is  the  average  number  of  Chinese  hands  employed  in  the  last  twelve  months.  50 
to  January  1, 1886;  all  Chinese  were  discharged  from  February  to  June,  1886. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  Chinese.    $40  per  month. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  Chinese.    $16  per  month. 

Average  wages  paid  to  Chinese.    $35  per  month. 

How  are  wages  paid.     Monthly. 

Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.    Neither. 

Number  of  days  lost  during  the  year.    General  holidays. 

Have  men  employed  in  your  establishment  engaged  in  anj'  strikes ;  if  so,  name  trade  or 
calling,  and  number  engaged  in  the  strike.    None. 

What  class  of  employes  do  you  have  the  most  trouble  in  getting.    None. 

For  w'hat  employment  do  you  have  the  most  applicants.     Unskilled. 

What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  various  departments  in  your  establishment.    Fine. 

Lithographer. 

Business.    Lithographers. 

What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  during  the  last  year.     12. 

Number  of  men.    10.     How  emploj^ed.    Engravers,  artists,  transferers,  printers. 

Number  of  boys.    2. 

Number  of  apprentices.  2.  Upon  what  condition  employed.  Receive  wages  from  $3 
to  $8  per  week;  no  conditions. 

Number  of  piece  workers.    None.    Time  workers.    AU. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  day.  Lithographic  artists,  $8;  engraver.?,  $6 ;  printers, 
|25  per  week;  transferers. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  per  day.  Lithographic  artists,  $6;  engravers,  $4 ;  printers, 
$15  per  week. 

Average  annual  earnings  of  men.    Work  all  the  year  around. 

Number  of  hours  worked  per  day.    Engravers  and  artists,  8;  all  others,  10. 

Number  of  months  run  on  full  time.    12. 

What  is  the  average  number  of  Chinese  hands  employed  in  the  last  twelve  months. 
None. 

How  are  wages  paid.    Weekly. 

Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.    Neither. 

Number  of  days  lost  during  the  year.     Holidays  only. 

What  class  of  employes  do  you  have  the  most  trouble  in  getting.    None. 

For  what  employment  do  you  have  the  most  applicants.    Engravers  and  artists. 

Lumher. 

Articles  manufactured.     Redwood  lumber. 

How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  in  the  last  twelve  months.    $70,000. 
What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  during  the  last  year.    150. 
Number  of  nien.    120. 
Number  of  time  workers.    All. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  month.  $125,  bull-drivers  and  board;  lumbermen,  $100 
and  iDoard. 
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Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  per  month.  $80,  bull-drivers  and  board ;  lumbermen,  $35 
and  board. 

Average  wages  paid  to  men  per  month.  |100,  bull-drivers  and  board;  lumbermen,  $50 
and  board. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  month.    $70,  loggers  and  board. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  per  month.    $35,  loggers  and  board. 

Average  wages  paid  to  men  per  month.    $50,  loggers  and  board. 

Numl)er  of  hours  worked  per  day.     11. 

Number  of  months  run  on  full  time.    12. 

How  are  wages  paid.    Monthly. 

Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.     Increased.    How  much.    15  per  cent. 

Number  of  days  lost  during  the  year.     Holidays. 

What  class  of  employes  do  you  have  the  most  trouble  in  getting.     No  trouble. 

For  what  employment  do  you  have  the  most  applicants.     Laborers  and  loggers. 

What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  various  departments  in  your  establishment. 
Work  in  open  air. 

Remarks. — Lumbermen  of  Humboldt  Bay  are  the  best  paid  unskilled  in  the  world. 

Marble  Saivyer. 

Articles  manufactured.     Marble  slabs. 

What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  during  the  last  year.    4. 

Number  of  men.    4.    How  employed.    Sawing  marble. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  day.    $3. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  per  day.    $2. 

Average  wages  paid  to  men  per  day.    $2  50. 

Number  of  hours  worked  per  day.    10. 

Number  of  months  run  on  full  time.     12. 

Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.     Neither. 

Number  of  days  lost  during  the  year.    Holidays  only. 

Have  men  employed  in  your  establishment  engaged  in  any  strike;  if  so,  please  name 
trade  or  calling  and  number  engaged  in  the  strike.     No. 

What  class  of  employes  do  you  have  the  most  trouble  in  getting.     None. 

For  what  employment  do  you  have  the  most  applicants.    Marble  sawyers. 

What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  various  departments  in  your  establishment. 
Excellent. 

3Ionuments. 

Articles  manufactured.    Monuments  and  all  kinds  of  marble  and  stone  work. 

How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  in  the  last  twelve  months.    $10,080. 

What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  during  the  last  year.    25. 

Number  of  men.    18. 

Number  of  boys.    2. 

Number  of  apprentices.    2. 

Number  of  time  workers.    All. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  day.  $3  50.  Marble-cutters,  $3  50;  granite-cutters,  $4 
pohshers,  $2  .50;  carvers,  $6;  letterers,  .$4. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  per  day.  $2.  Marble-cutters,  $2  75;  granite-cutters,  $2  50 
polishers,  $2;  carvers,  $4;  letterers,  $4. 

Average  wages  paid  to  men  per  day.  $3.  Marble-cutters,  $3  50;  granite-cutters,  $3  60 
polishers,  $2  50;  carvers,  $5;  letterers,  $4. 

Average  annual  earnings  of  men.    $900. 

Wages  paid  to  boys  per  week.    $3  to  $7. 

Number  of  hours  worked  per  day.    9. 

Number  of  months  run  on  full  time.    12. 

How  are  wages  paid.     Bi-weekly. 

Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.    Neither. 

Number  of  days  lost  during  the  year.     Holidays  only. 

Have  Tuen  employed  in  your  establishment  engaged  in  any  strilies;  if  so,  please  name 
trade  or  calling  and  number  engaged  in  the  strike.  One  strike  on  account  of  failure  to 
pay  wages  on  pay  day;  twenty  marble-cutters  and  polishers. 

What  class  of  employes  do  you  have  the  most  trouble  in  getting.    No  trouble  to  get  any. 

For  what  employment  do  you  have  the  most  applicants.    Marble-cutters. 

What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  various  departments  of  your  establishment.    Good. 

Oij.stemien. 

Business.    Oystermcn. 

How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  in  the  last  twelve  months.    $3(),000. 

What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  during  the  last  year.    75. 

Number  of  men.    fiO. 

Number  of  time  workers.    All. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  month.    $85  and  found.    Boatmen,  $50  and  found. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  per  month.  $30  and  found  (oystermen).  Boatmen,  $50  and 
found. 

Average  wages  paid  to  men  per  month.  $40  and  found  (oystermen).  Boatmen,  .$50  and 
found. 
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Average  annual  earnings  of  luen.    $480,  board  and  lodging. 
Number  of  hours  worked  per  day.    10. 
Number  of  months  run  on  full  time.    12. 
How  are  wages  i)aid.    Monthly. 
Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.    Neither. 
Number  of  days  lost  during  the  year.    None. 

Have  men  employed  in  your  establishment  engaged  in  any  strikes;  if  so,  please  name 
trade  or  calling  and  number  engaged  in  the  strike.    No. 

What  class  of  employe.s  do  you  have  the  most  trouble  in  getting.    None. 
For  what  employment  do  you  have  the  most  applicants.    Many. 

Painters  (House  and  Sign). 

Business.    House  and  sign  and  ornamental  and  fresco  painter. 

How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  in  the  last  twelve  months.    $22,460. 

What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  during  the  last  year.    60. 

Number  of  men.    60. 

Number  of  boys.     1. 

Number  of  apprentices.    None. 

Number  of  time  workers.    All. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  men.  Brush  hands, $18  per  week;  grainers,$5  per  daj^;  grainer's 
helper,  $2  50  per  day;  fresco  painters,  $10  per  day:  sign  and  ornamental,  $^  per  day. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  men.  Brush  hands,  $18"per  week;  grainers,  $5  per  day;  grainer's 
helpers,  $2  50  per  day;  fresco  painters,  $3  per  day;  sign  and' ornamental,  $4  per  day. 

Average  wages  paid  to  men.  Brush  hands,  $18  per  week ;  grainers,  $5  per  day ;  grainer's 
helpers.  $2  50  per  day;  fresco  painters.  $fi  per  day;  sign  and  ornamental,  $5  per  day. 

Average  annual  earnings  of  men.  Brush  hand,  $790;  grainer,  $1,500;  grainer's 'helper, 
$750;  fresco,  $1,120;  sign,  etc.,  $1,.500. 

NuTiiber  of  hours  worked  per  day.    Fresco,  sign,  and  grainer,  8;  balance,  9. 

Number  of  months  run  on  full  time.    12. 

What  is  the  average  number  of  Chinese  hands  employed  in  the  last  twelve  months.    None. 

How  are  wages  paid.     Weekly. 

Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.    Brush  hands  reduced.    How  much.    15  per  cent. 

Have  men  employed  in  your  establishment  engaged  in  any  strikes;  if  so,  please  name 
trade  or  calling  and  number  engaged  in  the  strike.  Two  years  past;  refused  to  be  paid  by 
the  hour. 

What  class  of  employes  do  you  have  the  most  trouble  in  getting.    No  trouble. 

For  what  employment  do  you  have  the  most  applicants.     Poor  hands. 

What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  various  departments  in  your  establishment. 
There  is  no  fear  for  painter's  colic  if  proper  care  is  taken  as  regards  cleanliness  and  whisky 
is  left  alone. 

Photographers. 
Business.    Photographers. 

How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  in  the  last  twelve  months.    $19,000. 
What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  during  the  last  year.    20. 
Number  of  men.    15. 
Number  of  women.    3. 
Number  of  boys.    2. 
Time  workers.     All. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    Operators,  $35;  retouchers  and  printers,  $25. 
Highest  wages  paid  to  women  per  week.    Colorists,  $25;  retouchers,  $20. 
Number  of  hours  worked  per  day.    Operators,  7;  retouchers,  7;  printers,  9. 
How  are  wages  paid.     Weekly. 
Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.    Neither. 
Number  of  days  lost  during  the  year.     Holidays. 
What  class  of  employes  do  you  have  the  most  trouble  in  getting.    None. 

Printi7ig. 

Business.    Job  printing. 

How  much  capital  have  you  invested  in  your  business.    $40,000. 

What  is  the  value  of  goods  manufactured  at  vour  establishment  in  the  last  twelve 
months.    $48,091  21. 

How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  in  the  last  twelve  months.    $17,634  54. 

W^hat  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  during  the  last  year.    43. 

Number  of  men.    15.     How  employed.    Job  printers,  pressmen,  and  compositors. 

Number  of  women.     14.    How  employed.    Compositors,  and  one  canvasser. 

Number  of  boys.    2. 

Number  of  apprentices.    12.    Upon  what  condition  employed.     Four  years'  contract. 

Number  of  piece  workers,  21;  time  workers,  22. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $.30. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.  Compositors,  40  cents  per  1,000  ems ;  pressmen,  $14 
per  week. 

Average  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    Journeymen,  $22. 

Average  annual  earnings  of  men.    Journeymen,  $1,144. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  women  per  week.    $12  15. 
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Lowest  \vaf?es  paid  to  women  per  week.    :j;2  10. 

Average  wage.s  paid  to  women  per  week.    |7  04. 

Average  annual  earnings  of  women.    $3(3G  08. 

Wages  jiaid  to  boys  per  week.    $3. 

Number  of  hours  worked  per  day.    10. 

Number  of  months  run  on  full  time.     12. 

How  are  wages  paid.  Weekly  for  compositors  and  journeymen  ;  monthly  for  appren- 
tices. 

Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.    Neither. 

Number  of  days  h)st  during  the  year.     Holidays  only. 

Have  men  employed  in  your  establishment  engaged  in  any  strikes;  if  so,  please  name 
trade  or  calling  and  number  engaged  in  the  strike.    No. 

What  class  of  employes  do  you  have  the  most  trouble  in  getting.    Apprentices. 

For  what  employment  do  you  have  the  most  applicants.    Compositors. 

What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  various  departments  of  your  establishment.  All 
good. 

Sails,  Awnings,  and  Tents. 

Articles  manufactured.    Sails,  awnings,  and  tents. 

How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  in  the  last  twelve  months.    $10,000. 

What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  during  the  last  year.    25. 

Number  of  men.     14. 

Number  of  boys.    2. 

Number  of  apprentices.  2.  Upon  what  condition  employed.  Are  paid  wages,  and  are 
not  bound  by  any  conditions. 

Number  of  time  workers.    All. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    |24,  sail-makers. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $18,  sail-makers. 

Average  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $24,  sail-makers. 

Average  annual  earnings  of  men.    $750. 

Wages  paid  to  boys  per  week.    $5  to  $12. 

Number  of  hours  worked  per  day.    9. 

Number  of  months  run  on  full  time.    12. 

How  are  wages  paid.     Weekly. 

Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.    Neither. 

Number  of  days  lost  during  the  year.    Holidays. 

Have  men  employed  in  your  establishment  engaged  in  any  strikes;  if  so,  please  name 
trade  or  calling  and  number  engaged  in  the  strike.     None. 

What  class  of  employes  do  you  have  the  most  trouble  in  getting.    No  trouble. 

For  what  employment  do  you  have  the  most  applicants.    ISail-inakers. 

What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  various  departments  in  your  establishment.    Good. 

Ship  Rigger. 

Business.    Ship  rigger. 

How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  in  the  last  twelve  months.    $3,000. 

What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  during  the  last  year.     10. 

Number  of  men.    6. 

Number  of  boys.    1. 

Number  of  apprentices.    1. 

Time  workers.    All. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  day.    $5. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  per  day.    $3  15. 

Average  wages  paid  to  men  per  day.    $3  50. 

Average  annual  earnings  of  men.    $700;  first  class  man,  $1,000. 

Wages  paid  to  boys  per  week.    $7  50. 

Number  of  hours  worked  per  day.    9. 

Number  of  months  run  on  full  time.    12. 

How  are  wages  paid.     Weekly. 

Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.    Increased. 

Number  of  days  lost  during  the  year.    None. 

What  class  of  employes  do  you  have  the  most  trouble  in  getting.  First  class  experi- 
enced riggers. 

For  what  employment  do  you  have  the  most  applicants.     Riggers,  many  of  no  account. 

Note. — Riggers'  Union  has  given  notice  that  wages  are  to  be  $4  per  day  after  November 
1,  1880. 

Slaughter  House. 

Business.    Slaughtering. 

How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  in  the  last  twelve  months.    $31,000. 

What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  during  the  last  year.    30. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  month.  Butchers,  $250;  teamsters,  $100;  herders  and 
vaqueros,  $.50. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  j)er  month.    Butchers,  $50. 

Average  wages  paid  to  men  per  month.     Butchers,  $88. 

Numl)er  of  hf)urs  worked  per  day.     10  to  14. 

Number  of  months  run  on  full  time.     All  year. 
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How  are  wages  paid.    Monthly. 
Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.    Neither. 
Number  of  days  lost  during  the  year.    None. 

Have  men  employed  in  your  establishment  engaged  in  any  strikes;  if  so,  please  name 
trade  or  calling  and  number  engaged  in  the  strike.    No.  ' 

Stevedores. 

Business.    Stevedores  and  ballasters. 

How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  in  the  last  twelve  months.    |90,000. 

What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  during  the  last  year.    200. 

Number  of  men.     137. 

Number  of  time  workers.     All. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  day.    Stevedore  foremen,  $6;  stevedores,  .|5;  engineers, 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  per  day.    Ballastmen,  $.3. 

Average  annual  earnings  of  men.    Stevedores,  |720;  ballastmen,  -$500. 

Average  wages  paid  to  men.    Stevedores,  per  hour,  55  cents;  ballasters,  per  hour,  30 
cents. 

Number  of  hours  worked  per  day.    Stevedores,  9;  ballasters,  10. 

Number  of  months  run  on  full  time.    12. 

How  are  wages  paid.     Weekly. 

Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.    Neither. 

Have  men  employed  in  your  establishment  engaged  in  any  strikes;  if  so,  please  name 
trade  or  calling  and  number  engaged  in  the  strike.    None. 

What  class  of  employes  do  you  have  the  most  trouble  in  getting.    None. 

For  what  employment  do  you  have  the  most  applicants.     Laborers. 

What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  various  departments  in  your  establishment.    Work 
in  open  air  and  hold  of  ship. 

Teamsters. 

Business.    Teamsters. 

How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  in  the  last  twelve  months.    |20,000. 

What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  during  the  last  year.    25. 

Number  of  men.    25. 

Number  of  time  workers.    All. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    .$15. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    .$12. 

Average  wages  paid  to  men  per  week.    $15. 

Number  of  hours  worked  per  day.    11. 

Number  of  months  run  on  full  time.    12. 

How  are  wages  paid.    Weekly. 

Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.    Neither. 

Number  of  days  lost  during  the  year.     Holidays  only. 

Have  men  employed  in  your  establishment  engaged  in  any  strikes;  if  so,  please  name 
trade  or  calling  and  number  engaged  in  the  strike.    None. 

What  class  of  employes  do  you  have  the  most  trouble  in  getting.    None. 

For  what  employment  do  you  have  the  most  applicants.    Teamsters. 

Telegraphy. 
Business.    Telegraphy. 

How  much  have  you  paid  for  labor  in  the  last  twelve  months.    $110,000  in  San  Francisco. 
What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  during  the  past  year.    75. 
Number  of  men.    24.     How  employed.    Telegraph  operators. 
Number  of  women.    7.    How  employed.    Telegraph  operators. 
Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  month.    |90. 
Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  per  month.    $60. 
Average  wages  paid  to  men  per  month.    $84  06. 
Highest  wages  paid  to  women  per  month.    $70. 
Lowest  wages  paid  to  women  per  month.    $.50. 
Average  wages  paid  to  women  per  month.    $50  42. 
Wages  paid  to  boys  per  month.     Messengers,  $12  to  $15. 
Number  of  hours  worked  per  day.    9. 
Number  of  months  run  on  full  time.    12. 
How  are  wages  paid.    Monthly. 
Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.    Neither. 

What  class  of  employes  do  you  have  the  most  trouble  in  getting.    First-class  operators. 
For  what  employment  do  you  have  the  most  applicants.    Operators. 

Wood  Carving. 

Articles  manufactured.     Wood  carvings. 

Number  of  men  employed.    2.     How  employed.    Carving  wood. 

Number  of  time  workers.    All. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  day.    $3. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  per  day.    $3. 

Average  wages  paid  to  men  per  day.    $3. 
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Average  annual  earnings  of  men.    $800.    Average  9  months'  work. 

Number  of  hours  worked  per  day.    9. 

Number  of  months  run  on  full  tnne.    12. 

How  are  wages  paid.     Weekly. 

Have  wages  ijeen  increased  or  reduced.    Increased.    How  much.    10  per  cent. 

Number  of  days  lost  during  the  year.    3;  one  lost  when  no  work. 

What  class  of  employes  do  you  have  the  most  trouble  in  getting.    None. 

What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  various  departments  in  your  establishment.    Good. 

Wool  Sorting,  Etc. 

Business.     Wool  sorting,  grading,  and  scouring. 

What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  one  time  during  the  last  year.    40. 

Number  of  men.    33. 

Number  of  boys.    1. 

Time  workers.    All. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  day.  Sorters,  $2  50;  graders,  per  month,  $125;  scourers, 
per  week,  $20 ;  pressers,  per  day,  $3. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  per  day.  Sorters,  $2  50;  graders,  per  month,  $100;  scourers, 
per  week,  $20;  pressers,  per  day,  $3. 

Average  wages  paid  to  men  per  day.  Sorters,  $2  50;  graders,  per  month,  $100;  scourers, 
per  week,  $20;  pressers,  per  day,  $3. 

Average  annual  earnings  of  men.    $750. 

Number  of  hours  worked  per  day.     10. 

Number  of  months  run  on  full  time.    12. 

How  are  wages  paid.    Weekly. 

Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced.    Neither. 

Number  of  days  lost  during  the  year.     Holidays. 

Have  men  employed  in  your  establishment  engaged  in  any  strikes;  if  so,  please  name 
trade  or  calling  and  number  engaged  in  the  strike.  April,  1886,  fourteen  wool-sorters 
wanted  piece  work  instead  of  time  work ;  sorters  acceded  to  old  terms. 

Note.— Chinese  are  not  employed  in  this  establishment,  but  by  others,  in  sorting  and 
scouring,  and  are  paid  $1  per  day. 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 


APPENDIX. 


Assessors'  Returns. 

In  this  chapter,  under  the  above  head,  I  will  give  a  description  of  our 
State  statistically. 

The  method  by  which  this  was  attempted  to  be  done,  was  in  strict  com- 
pliance with  the  law  creating  this  bureau. 

The  Assessors  of  the  various  counties  were  appealed  to  through  a  circular 
of  which  the  following  is  a  copy,  viz.: 

CIRCULAR. 

Office  of  the  State  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  ) 

Corner  of  Geary  and  Dupont  Streets,  San  Francisco,  ,  188—.  j 

To ; 

Dear  Sir:  The  Legislature  last  winter  created  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  The  law 
is  of  the  most  comprehensive  character,  embracing  within  its  broad  scope  almost  every 
industry,  trade,  and  interest  common  to  civilized  society ;  in  fact,  it  imposes  a  very  grave 
responsibility  on  the  chief  officer  and  his  assistant,  while  bat  a  limited  appropriation  is 
made  to  carry  out  its  provisions.  Hence  we  are  constrained  to  call  upon  the  people, 
through  their  representatives  in  office  throughout  the  State,  to  furnish  us  with  such  in- 
formation as  the  importance  of  this  work  demands  and  the  law  provides  we  shall  secure. 
Should  we  be  baffled  in  this,  the  report  expected  to  be  sent  forth  from  this  office  will  not 
come  up  to  the  standard  that  should  naturally  be  expected. 

When  you  consider  the  vast  amount  of  correspondence,  the  number  of  officials  we  must 
communicate  with— such  as  the  various  State  officials,  railroad  officials.  City  and  County 
Assessors,  County  Clerks,  mining  superintendents  and  operators,  labor  unions,  manu- 
iacturers  of  every  commodity  imaginable,  farmers,  educational  institutions,  trades  assem- 
blies, organized  protective  labor  and  beneficial  societies,  artisans,  producers,  merchants, 
and,  in  fact,  all  institutions  calculated  to  throw  any  light  on  the  condition  of  the  people 
of  this  State  in  a  social,  political,  sanitary,  commercial,  or  moral  sense — the  magnitude  of 
this  effort  is  self-apparent,  and  the  limited  advantages  we  enjoy  almost  compel  us  to 
forego  the  task,  were  we  not  fully  cognizant  of  the  generous  response  that  will  be  given 
our  questions  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  future  welfare  of  California. 

We  are  already  in  communication  with  the  heads  of  the  various  departments  of  the 
National  Government,  particularly  with  Hon.  Joseph  Nimmo,  Jr.,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  of  the  Treasury  Department,  and  with  each  of  the  Labor  Bureaus  of  the  different 
States  of  the  Union.    Much  valuable  information  has  been  secured  through  those  agencies. 

A  compliance,  therefore,  with  the  questions  we  present  to  you  will  enable  us  ere  the  next 
Legislature  convenes  to  lay  before  that  body  some  very  valuable  data,  if  we  are  to  judge 
from  what  is  daily  being  received  from  the  sources  above  alluded  to. 

The  bureau  is  clothed  with  ample  authority  under  the  law  to  compel  answers,  but  it  much 
prefers  to  depend  upon  the  good  will  of  the  people.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to 
insert  Sections  4,  5,  7,  and  8,  which  are  as  follows,  viz.: 

"  Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  officers  of  State  departments,  and  the  Assessors  of  the 
various  counties  of  the  State',  to  furnish,  upon  the  written  request  of  the  Commissioner, 
all  the  information  in  their  power  necessary  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  objects  of  this 
Act;  and  all  printing  required  by  the  bureau  in  the  discharge  of  its  duty  shall  be  per- 
formed by  the  State  Printing  Department,  and  at  least  three  thousand  (3,000)  copies  of  the 
printed  report  shall  be  furnished  the  Commissioner  for  free  distribution  to  the  public. 

"  Sec.  5.  Any  person  who  willfully  impedes  or  prevents  the  Commissioner  or  his  deputy 
in  the  full  and  free  performance  of  his  or  their  duty,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
upon  conviction  of  the  same  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  ten  (10)  nor  more  than  fifty  (50) 
dollars,  or  imprisoned  not  less  than  seven  (7)  nor  more  than  thirty  (30)  days  in  the  county 
jail,  or  both. 
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"Sec.  7.  The  Commissioner  shall  have  power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  whenever 
in  his  opinion  it  is  necessary,  and  he  may  examine  witnesses  under  oath,  being  hereby 
qualified  to  administer  the  same  in  the  performance  of  his  duty,  and  the  testimony  so 
taken  must  be  filed  and  preserved  in  the  office  of  said  Commissioner;  he  shall  have  free 
access  to  all  places  and  works  of  labor. 

"Sec.  8.  The  Commissioner  shall  appoint  a  deputj',  who  shall  serve  the  same  time  and 
have  the  same  powers  as  the  said  Commissioner,  as  set  forth  in  the  preceding  sections." 

Your  own  judgment  teaches  you  that  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  Legislatures  to 
pass  laws  of  an  impracticable  character.  This  is  most  frequently  due  to  a  lack  of  a  knowl- 
edge of  FACT.  Hence,  we  conclude  that  what  is  most  necessary  to  the  ordinary  legislator 
IS  INFORMATION.  To  sccurc  a  knowledge  of  our  State  and  its  wonderful  resources,  as  well 
as  its  great  productions,  is  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  this  bureau,  and,  although  the 
appropriation  is  small,  by  the  assistance  of  each  officer  applied  to,  we  will  be  enabled  to 
lay  before  our  law-making  powers  a  proper  exhibit  of  what  our  State  is,  and  leave  to  them 
the  duty  of  enacting  such  laws  as  are  best  calculated  to  make  her  what  she  ought  to  &e,  the 
first  in  the  great  sisterhood  of  States. 

Besides,  we  desire  that  our  report  should  compare  favorably  with  those  of  other  bureaus 
of  a  similar  character  throughout  the  Union,  and  to  succeed  in  that  direction  we  are 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  promptness  and  readiness  of  the  officials,  newspaper  pro- 
prietors, and  the  people  we  address,  to  comply  with  our  request. 

It  should  be  a  matter  of  pride  with  every  one  sincerely  interested  in  the  future  of  Cali- 
fornia to  contribute  their  share  to  this  meritorious  work,  as  they  will  find  "at  the  end  of 
two  years  that  the  matter  thus  accumulated  will  prove  far  more  valuable  than  tons  of 
campaign  speeches."  • 

We  might  add,  also,  that  should  the  officers  of  any  county  fail  or  refuse  to  respond  to 
our  inquiries,  the  people  of  the  whole  State  will  regret  to  see  that  county  exliibiting  a  blank 
space  in  the  statistical  tables. 

And,  still  further,  we  must  say  that,  while  the  bureau  will  be  obliged  to  inquire  con- 
siderably into  details  of  private  business  in  order  to  get  at  the  aggregate  wealth  of  the  State, 
the  private  affairs  of  individuals  will  he  kept  strictly  confidential. 

Or,  in  the  language  of  Hon.  John  Collett,  formerly  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  in  the 
State  of  Indiana:  "For  instance,  inquiries  are  made  of  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E,  who  are,  we  will 
say,  merchants  and  manufacturers;  what  their  sales  have  been  during  the  past  year; 
how  much  cash  sales;  how  much  on  time;  what  the  claims  outstanding;  what  their  bona 
fide  indebtedness;  how  many  persons  employed,  male  and  female;  what  wages,"  etc.  Not 
for  the  purpose  of  prying  into  the  private  business  of  each,  but  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  aggregate  of  such  business  in  the  State  and  the  several  counties  of  the  same.  All 
these  will  be  destroyed  as  soon  as  the  total  for  the  county  is  known.  So  with  each  line  of 
business.  This  is  already  done  every  year  on  assessment  blanks,  and  every  ten  years  by 
the  United  States  census  takers. 

We  most  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  all  Assessors  to  Forms  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8, 
which  accompany  this  circular.  We  would  respectfully  request  j'ou  to  hand  Form  "A"  to 
the  different  manufacturers  or  employers  of  labor,  to  be  answered  by  them  and  returned 
to  you;  and  Form  "B"  you  will  please  hand  or  send  to  all  employes  in  the  various 
branches  of  industry,  including  agriculture,  to  be  also  answered  by  them  and  returned 
to  you. 

In  conclusion,  we  appeal  to  the  press  of  the  entire  State  to  assist  us  all  they  can  in  fur- 
thering the  objects  of  this  bureau  in  its  endeavor  to  secure  a  knowledge  of  the  relative 
rates  wages  paid  in  this  StatC:  so  as  to  enable  us  to  compare  with  similar  results  in  other 
States  of  the  Union,  as  such  knowledge  will  prove  beneficial  to  all  classes  of  our  people. 

Trusting,  therefore,  that  you  will  generously  respond  to  our  inquiries,  we  have  the 
honor  to  subscribe  ourselves. 

Your  obedient  servants, 

JOHN  S.  ENOS,  Commissioner. 

0.  ALBERT  BERNARD,  Deputy  Commissioner. 
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In  order  that  an  idea  may  be  obtained  of  the  means  made  use  of  to 
gather  the  information  referred  to  in  said  circular,  a  copy  in  blank  in  the 
various  forms  is  as  follows,  viz.: 

STATE  BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS. 

Statistical  Statement  made  by ,  Assesso7-  of Township  {or  County). 

Form  No.  1.    Relating  to  Agriculture. 

1.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  does  your  county  or  township  con- 

tain? 

2.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  are  under  cultivation? 

3.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  are  unfit  for  cultivation? 

4.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  are  timber  land? 

5.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  are  open  for  preemption? 

6.  What  is  the  maximum  price  per  acre  (exclusive  of  town  lots)? 

7.  What  is  the  minimum  price  per  acre  (exclusive  of  town  lots)? 

8.  What  is  the  average  price  per  acre  (exclusive  of  town  lots)? 

9.  How  many  ranches  are  in  your  county  (or  township)  ? 

10.  How  numy  ranch  owners? 

11.  How  many  have  from  three  to  ten  acres? 

12.  How  many  have  from  ten  to  twenty-five  acres? 

13.  How  many  have  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  acres? 

14.  How  many  have  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  acres  ? 

15.  How  many  have  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres? 

16.  How  many  have  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  five  hundred  acres? 

17.  How  many  have  from  five  hundred  to  one  thousand  acres? 

18.  How  many  have  from  one  thousand  to  two  thousand  five  hundred  acres? 

19.  How  mani'^  have  from  two  thousand  five  hundred  to  five  thovisand  acres? 

20.  How  many  have  five  thousand  acres  and  over? 

21.  How  many  ranches  are  worked  by  owners? 

22.  How  many  ranches  are  worked  in  shares  between  owner  and  renter? 

23.  How  many  ranches  are  worked  in  shares  between  owner  and  laborers? 

24.  How  many  ranches  are  rented? 

25.  What  is  the  nuiximum  rent  per  acre? 
2fy.  What  is  the  minimum  rent  per  acre? 

27.  What  is  the  average  rent  per  acre? 

28.  How  many  buildings  of  all  kinds  (exclusive  of  city  or  town  buildings)  does  your 

county  (or  township)  contain? 

29.  What  is  their  value"? 

30.  How  many  miles  of  fences  are  in  your  county  (or  township)? 

31.  What  is  their  cost  per  mile? 

32.  What  is  the  value  of  all  the  agricultural  implements  in  your  county  (or  township)? 

33.  How  many  labor-saving  agricultural  implements  are  in  your  county  (or  township)? 

34.  What  is  their  value? 

35.  What  is  their  combined  horse  (or  man)  power? 

36.  What  percentage  of  ranch  cultivators  in  your  county  (or  township)  use  labor-saving 

machines  ? 
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Form  No.  1 — Continued. 

Relating  to  Farm  Hands  and  Road  Laborers. 

dil.  How  many  laborers  (Chinese  excluded)  are  employed  in  agriculture  in  j'our  county 
(or  township)? 

38.  What  are  their  ages?    From ,  to . 

39.  How  many  are  under  fifteen  years  of  age? 

40.  How  many  of  the  laborers  are  females  ? 

41.  What  are  their  ages?     From ,  to . 

42.  What  are  the  maximum  wages  paid  (including  ])oard)  per  month? 

43.  What  are  the  minimum  wages  jiaid  (including  board)  per  month? 

44.  What  are  the  average  wages  paid  (including  board)  per  month? 

45.  What  industry  of  agriculture  pays  the  maximum? 

46.  What  industry  of  agriculture  pays  the  minimum? 

47.  How  many  months  in  the  year  are  laborers  generally  employed? 

48.  When  unemployed  in  agriculture  what  industry  do  they  pursue  to  gain  a  livelihood? 

49.  What  are  the  maximum  hours  of  labor  per  diem? 

50.  What  are  the  minimum  hours  of  labor  per  diem? 

51.  What  are  the  average  hours  of  labor  per  diem? 

52.  Are  those  working  over  the  regular  hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  paid  extra? 

53.  If  so,  how  much  per  hour? 

54.  If  from  sickness  laborers  must  abstain  from  work,  are  any  deductions  made  from  his 

wages  ? 

55.  How  many  road  laborers  are  in  your  county  (or  township)  ? 
5fi.  What  is  the  wages  paid  to  them? 

57.  What  is  the  laborer's  condition  in  general  ?    Morally, ;  physically, ;  men- 

tally,   . 

58.  How  many  laborers  (exclusive  of  Chinese)  are  in  your  county  (or  township)  unem- 

ployed ? 

59.  How  many  of  the  unemployed  are  native  Americans  ? 

60.  How  many  of  the  unemployed  are  foreigners? 

61.  Their  nationaUty? 

62.  What  are  their  ages  ?    From ■,  to . 

63.  How  many  under  fifteen? 

64.  How  many  are  females? .    Their  nationality? 

65.  What  are  the  causes  of  their  idleness  ?    (Please  state  everything  j'ou  know  about  it.) 

66.  What  steps  can  be  taken,  or  what  is  necessary,  to  obtain  employment  for  all  in  your 

county  (or  township)? 

67.  How  do  they  obtain  sustenance  and  clothing? 

68.  In  what  condition  are  the  roads  in  your  county  (railroads  excluded)? 

69.  Can  you  suggest  any  tiling  that  will  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  laborers  and  accrue 

to  their  benefit? 

70.  How  are  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  lands  in  j'our  county? 
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Form 
Relating  to  Employes  in  Mechanical  and 


How  many  asphaltum  workers  are  employed  in  the  whole  county  (or  township) 

How  many  awning-makers  are  employed  "in  the  whole  county  (or  township) 

How  many  employes  in  agricultural  implements  in  the  whole  county  (or  township). 

How  many  artificial  flowers  employes  in  the  whole  county  (or  township)-.- 

How  many  bag  (cotton)  manufacturers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township) 

How  many  bag  (paper)  manufacturers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township)-.- 

How  many  bakers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township) 

How  many  brewers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township) .- 

How  many  blacksmiths  in  the  whole  county  (or  township)  --- 

How  many  boiler-makers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township) 

How  many  brass-molders  in  the  whole  county  (or  township) 

How  many  book-binders  in  the  whole  county  (or  township) . 

How  many  brick-makers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township). 

How  many  broom-makers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township) 

How  many  brush-makers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township)-.. 

How  many  box-makers  (cigar)  in  the  whole  county  (or  township) 

How  many  box-makers  (wood,  packing)  in  the  whole  county  (or  township) 

How  many  cabinet-makers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township) 

How  many  candle-makers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township) 

How  many  canneries  (fish,  fruit,  etc.)  employes  in  the  whole  county  (or  township). .. 

How  many  carpenters  and  joiners  in  the  whole  county  (or  township) 

How  many  carpenters  (ship)  in  the  whole  county  (or  township) 

How  many  carriage  and  wagon  makers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township) — 

How  many  calkers  (ship)  in  the  whole  county  (or  township) 

How  many  cement-makers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township) 

How  many  cigar-makers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township) 

How  many  confectioners  in  the  whole  county  (or  township) 

How  many  coffee  and  spice  mills  employes  in  the  the  whole  county  (or  township). .. 

How  many  coopers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township) 

How  many  copper-smiths  in  the  whole  county  (or  township) 

How  many  cutlers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township) 

How  many  employes  in  distilleries  in  the  whole  county  (or  township) 

How  many  employes  in  dairies  in  the  whole  county  (or  township) .. 

How  many  employes  in  glassworks  in  the  whole  county  (or  township) 

How  many  glove-makers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township) 

How  many  glue-makers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township) 

How  many  gunsmiths  in  the  whole  county  (or  township) 

How  many  hat  and  cap  makers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township) 

How  many  iron-molders  in  the  whole  county  (or  township)... 

How  many  ink  and  mucilage  makers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township) 

How  many  locksmiths  in  the  whole  county  (or  township) 

How  many  employes  in  limekilns  in  the  whole  county  (or  township) - 

How  many  machinists  in  the  whole  county  (or  township) 

How  many  marble-cutters  in  the  whole  county  (or  township) 

How  many  employes  in  watch  factories  in  the  whole  county  (or  township) 

How  many  millers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township). 

How  many  pattern-makers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township) 

How  many  employes  in  paper  mills  in  the  whole  county  (or  township) 

How  many  potters  in  the  whole  county  (or  township) 

How  many  employes  in  powder  mills  in  the  whole  county  (or  township). - 

How  many  plumbers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township) 

How  many  employes  in  rolling  mills  in  the  whole  county  (or  township) - 

How  many  rope-makers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township) - 

How  many  saddlers  and  harness-makers  in  ithe  whole  county  (or  township). 

How  many  sail-makers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township) 

How  many  salt-makers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township) 

How  many  sash,  door,  and  blind  makers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township) 

How  many  shingle-makers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township) 

How  many  shoe-makers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township) 

How  many  soda  works  emploj^es  in  the  whole  county  (or  township) 
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No.  2. 

Manufachiring  hidustries  {Chinese  Excluded). 


t 
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A  Day's  Work. 

Sex. 

Wages  Paid  to  Males. 

Wages  Paid  to  Females. 
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FOEM   ^O.  2 — 

DEscKtpnox  or  Item?. 


61  How  many  stone-cutters  in  the  whole  coanty  (or  township ) 

62  How  many  tailors  in  the  whole  county  (or  township) 

63  How  many  tanners  in  the  whole  county  (or  township) 

64  How  manj-  tinsmiths  in  the  whole  county  (or  township) 

65  How  many  upholsterers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township) 

66  How  mauy  wheelwrights  in  the  whole  county  (or  tc^wnship) 

67  How  many  wine  manufacturers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township) 

68  How  many  willow  and  woodware  employes  in  the  whole  cotinty  (or  township). 
€9  How  many  woolen  mills  employes  in  the  whole  countj-  (or  township) 

70  How  many  of  the  aforementioned  professions  are  unemployed 

71  Their  nationality 

72  Their  ages.    From 

73  The  causes.-- 

74  How  do  thev  manage  to  subsist ---  
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Continued. 


Hours  Cosstittjtixg 
A  I>at'8  Work. 

Sex.          ,      Wages  Paid  to  Males. 
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Form 
Relating  to  Mines  and 


Descriptios  or  Items. 


1  How  many  asphaltum  mines  are  in  your  county  (or  township) 

2  How  many  asphaltum  miners  are  in  your  county  (or  township) 

3  j  How  many  coal  mines  are  in  your  county  (or  township) 

4  How  many  coal  miners  are  in  your  county  (or  township) 

5  How  many  gold  placer  mines  are  in  your  county  (or  township) 

6  How  many  gold  placer  miners  are  in  your  county  (or  township) 

7  How  many  gold  quartz  mines  are  in  your  countj"  (or  township) 

8  How  many  gold  quartz  miners  are  in  your  county  (or  township)  -.- 

9  How  many  gold  hydraulic  mines  are  in  your  county  (or  township) 

10  How  many  gold  hydraulic  miners  are  in  your  county  (or  townsmp) 

11  How  many  silver  mines  are  in  your  county  (or  township) 

12  How  many  silver  miners  are  in  your  countj'  (or  township) 

13  How  many  gravel  mines  are  in  your  county  (or  township) 

14  How  many  gravel  miners  are  in  your  county  (or  township)... 

15  How  many  iron  mines  are  in  your  county  (or  township) 

16  How  many  iron  miners  are  in  your  cotmtj-  (or  township) 

17  How  many  marble  quarries  are  in  your  county  (or  township) 

18  How  many  marble  miners  are  in  your  county  (or  township). 

19  How  many  quicksilver  mines  are  in  your  county  (or  township) 

20  How  many  quicksilver  miners  are  inyour  county  (or  township) 

21  How  many  salt  mines  are  in  your  county  (or  township) 

22  How  many  salt  miners  are  in  your  county  (or  township) 

23  How  many  granite  stone  quarries  are  in  your  county  (or  township) 

24  How  many  granite  stone  miners  are  in  your  county  (or  township) 

25  How  many  limestone  quarries  are  in  your  county  (or  township) 

26  I  How  many  limestone  miners  are  in  your  county  (or  township) 

27  !  How  many  sandstone  quarries  are  in  your  county  (or  township) 

28  How  many  sandstone  miners  are  in  your  county  (or  township) 

29  How  many  mines  not  enumerated  above  are  in  your  county  (or  township) 

30  If  so,  state  whether  worked  or  not,  wages  paid.  etc. 

31  How  many  miners  in  vour  countv  are  unemployed 

32  The  causes... " ../. 1 

33  Their  ages  and  nationality , 
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No.  3. 

Miners  {Chinese  Excluded). 
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Form 

Relating  to  Transportation  on  Land 


Description  of  Items. 


How  many  miles  of  steam  railroads  in  operation  are  in  your  county 

How  many  employes  of  all  kinds  on  above  are  in  your  county 

How  many  miles  of  unfinished  steam  railroads  are  in  your  county 

How  many  men  are  employed  thereon  in  your  county 

How  many  miles  of  street  railroads  (horse-power)  are  in  your  county 

How  many  men  are  engaged  thereon  in  your  county 

How  many  conductors  are  engaged  thereon  in  your  county 

How  many  drivers  are  engaged  thereon  in  your  county -. 

How  many  miles  of  macadamized  roads  are  in  your  county 

How  many  men  are  engaged  thereon  in  your  county 

How  many  stage  drivers  in  your  county.-. 

How  many  teamsters  hauling,  etc.,  in  your  county 

How  many  draymen  hauling,  etc.,  in  your  county 

How  many  agents,  railroad,  stage,  express,  and  steamboats,  in  your  county 

How  many  men  are  engaged  in  express  companies  in  your  county 

How  manj'^  steamboats  and  sailing  vessels  of  all  kinds  in  your  county 

How  many  captains  thereon  in  your  county 

How  many  pilots  thereon  in  your  county 

How  many  jjursers  thereon  in  your  county 

How  many  engineers  thereon  in  your  county... 

How  many  freight  clerks  thereon  in  your  county 

How  many  mates  thereon  in  your  county.. 

How  many  stewards  thereon  in  your  county.. 

How  many  cooks  thereon  in  your  county 

How  manj^  firemen  thereon  in  your  county _. 

How  many  sailors  thereon  in  your  county 

How  many  men  generally  engaged  in  transportation  are  out  of  employment  in  your 

county 

For  whatcaiises 

Their  ages  and  nationalities 

How  do  they  subsist... 
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No.  4. 

and  Water  {Chinese  Excluded). 
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FOEM 

Relating  to  Clerical  and  all  other  Skilled  and  Unskilled 


How  many  auctioneers  are  employed  in  your  county... 

How  many  advertising  agents  are  employed  in  your  county 

How  many  assayers  and  chemists  are  employed  in  your  county  _ 

How  many  barbers  are  employed  in  your  county ..! T 

How  many  bookkeepers  in  all  departments  in  ybur  county 

How  many  bricklayers  in  your  county 

How  many  clerks  are  employed  in  banking  institutions  in  your  county 

How  many  clerks  are  employed  in  insurance  offices  in  your  county 

How  many  clerks  are  employed  in  lawyers'  offices  in  your  county". 

How  many  clerks  are  employed  in  general  merchandising  in  your  county 

How  many  clerks  are  employed  in  county  and  town  governments  in  your  county . 

12  How  many  cooks  are  employed  in  your  county  (or  town) 1 

13  ,  How  many  dentists  are  employed  in  your  county  (or  town) 

How  many  draughtsmen  are  employed  in  your  county  (or  town) 

How  many  draymen  are  employed  in  your  county  (or  town) 

How  many  dress  and  cloak-makers  in  your  countV  (or  town) 

How  man}'  engravers  in  your  county  (or  town) ._! 

±»     How  many  engineers  (civil)  in  your'county  (or  town) 

19  How  many  engineers  (stationary  engines)  in  your  county  (or  town) 

20  How  many  engineers  (mining)  in  your  county  (or  town) 

21  ,  How  many  florists  and  gardeners  in  your  county  (or  town) 

22  '  How  many  fishermen  in  your  county  (or  town).' 

23  I  How  many  glaziers  in  your  county  (or  town) 

24  I  How  many  journalistic  editors  in  "your  county  (or  town) 

25  How  many  journalistic  reporters  in  your  county  (or  town) 

26  :  How  many  hod  carriers  in  your  county  (or  town) 

27  '  How  many  hostlers  in  your  county  (or  town) 

28  i  How  many  laundry  men  in  your  county  (or  town) 

29  How  many  longshoremen  in  your  county  (or  town) 

30  How  many  lumbermen  in  your  county  (or  town) 

31  How  many  milliners  in  your  county  (or  town).. 

32  How  many  painters  (house)  in  your  county  (or  town)... 

33  How  many  fresco  painters  are  employed  in  your  county 

34  How  many  plasterers  are  employed  in  your  county ^^ 

35  How  many  printers  are  employed  in  your  county...  

36  ,  How  many  photographers  are  employed  in  your  county 

37  How  many  school  teachers  are  employed  in  your  county 

38  How  many  seamstresses  are  emploj'ed  in  your  county 

39  How  many  servants  (domestic)  areemployed  in  your  county 

40  How  many  telegraph  operators  are  employed  in  your  county 

41  How  many  telegraph  messenger  boys  are  employed  in  your  county 

42  How  many  waiters  (restaurant,  hotel,  etc.)  are  employed  in  your  county 

43  How  many  watch-makers  are  employed  in  your  county 

44  How  many  well-borers  (artesian)  are  employed  in  your  county 

45  How  many  well-borers  (oil)  are  employed  in  your  county .' 

46  How  many  wood  carvers  and  turners  are  emjployed  in  your  county 

47  How  many  wood-cutters  are  employed  in  your  county 

48  How  many  artisans  not  above  enumerated  are  employed  in  your  county 

49  How  many  of  foregoing  mentioned  professions  are  unemployed?    Males 

females ;  nationality 

50  From  what  cause ' 

51  How  do  thej'  manage  to  subsist 
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No.  5. 

Labor  not  before  Enumerated  {Chinese  Excluded). 
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Form  No.  6.    Miscellaneous. 

1.  What  is  the  total  value  of  all  lands  and  town  lots  in  your  county  (or  township)? 

2.  What  is  the  total  value  of  all  the  buildings  in  the  towns  of  your  county  (or  township)? 

3.  What  is  the  total  value  of  all  the  machineries  used  for  mechanical  and  manufacturing 
psyP"  purposes? 

4.  What  is  the  total  value  of  all  materials  used  in  manufactures  in  your  county  (or 

township)? 

5.  To  what  extent  does  the  apprenticeship  system  prevail  in  the  various  skilled  indus- 

tries in  your  county  (or  township)? 

6.  Are  any  trade  iinions  in  your  county  ? 

7.  Name  them? 

8.  What  percentage  of  wage  workers  belong  to  them? 

9.  How  are  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  workshops  of  mechanics  and  manufacturers? 

10.  How  are  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  dwellings  of  the  wage  workers? 

11.  What  percentage  of  dwellings  are  owned  bj'^  them  ? 

12.  AVhat  is  the  cost  of  rent  of  dwellings  generally  occupied  by  the  wage  workers? 

13.  What  is  the  cost  of  rent  of  rooms  generally  occupied  by  the  wage  workers  ? 

14.  What  is  the  cost  of  food  or  board  per  month? 

15.  What  is  the  cost  of  fuel  ?    Wood, ;  coal, . 

16.  What  is  the  cost  of  water  for  household  pur})oses  per  month  ? 

17.  What  is  the  cost  of  water  for  irrigation  purposes? 

18.  How  manv  poor  people  live  in  your  county  (or  township)?    Males, ;  females, . 

19.  Their  ages  ?    From  ? 

20.  The  cause?    Nationality? 

21.  How  many  rooms  do  they  occupy? 

22.  What  are  their  conditions?    Sanitary?    Morally? 

23.  What  suggestions  can  you  make  to  ameliorate  their  condition? 

24.  How  many  corjiorations  (local)  are  in  your  county  ? 

25.  Name  them  ? 

26.  Name  capital  stock  of  each  ? 

27.  Name  cash  capital  invested  in  them  ? 

28.  Total  amount  of  hands  employed  in  each  ? 

FoEM  No.  7.    Eelating  to  Chinese  (Exclusively). 

1.  How  many  Chinese  are  in  your  county  (or  township)?    Males,  ;  females, . 

2.  What  are  their  conditions? 

3.  What  are  their  social  habits? 

4.  What  are  their  sanitary  habits  ? 

5.  How  manj'^  of  them  are  married? 

6.  How  many  of  them  are  employed? 

7.  How  many  of  them  are  domestic  servants  ? 

8.  What  wages  are  paid  to  domestic  servants  per  week ;  per  month ;  with  or 

without  board? 

9.  How  many  of  them  are  cooks? 

10.  What  wages  are  paid  them  per  week  • ;  per  month ;  with  or  without  board? 

11.  How  many  are  laundrymen? 

12.  What  wages  do  they  earn  per  week ;  per  month ;  with  or  without  board? 

13.  How  many  Chinese  laundries  are  in  your  county  (or  township)? 

14.  How  many  Chinese  do  they  employ  in  your  county  (or  township)? 

15.  How  many  Chinese  cultivate  the  soil  in  your  county  (or  township)? 

16.  What  wages  are  paid  them  per  month  with  board ;  without  board ? 

17.  How  many  Chinese  miners  are  in  your  county  (or  township)? 

18.  What  wages  do  they  earn ;  with  or  without  board? 

19.  How  many  of  them  are  employed  in  manufactures  of  all  kinds? 

20.  Name  the  Various  industries  and  number  employed  in  each  of  them. 

21.  What  are  the  wages  paid  them  in  each  of  the  industries  employed? 

22.  What  is  the  gross  amount  paid  them  yearly  in  every  branch  in  which  they  are  en- 

gaged ? 

23.  How  much  do  they  expend  for  rent,  either  per  head  or  collectively,  per  month  ? 

24.  How  much  do  they  expend  for  food,  per  head  or  collectively,  per  month? 

25.  What  percentage  of  the  food  are  house  products  ? 

26.  What  percentage  of  the  food  is  imported  from  foreign  countries? 

27.  How  much  do  they  expend  for  clothing  i^er  head  each  year? 

28.  What  percentage  of  the  clothing  is  of  American  manufacture? 

29.  What  percentage  of  the  clothing  is  imported? 

30.  How  much  of  their  yearly  earnings  are  sent  out  of  the  country? 

31.  What  percentage  to  the  amount  of  earnings? 

32.  To  what  extent  does  their  employment  come  in  competition  with  the  white  industrial 

classes? 
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FoKM  No.  8.    Eelating  to  Inmates  of  Jails  and  Other  Reformatory  Institutions. 

1.  How  many  inmates  are  in  your  county  jail  and  other  reformatory  institutions  in 

vour  county?    Males, ;  females, ;  Chinese, . 

2.  what  are  their  ages?    Males, ;  females, ;  Chinese, . 

3.  Wliat  are  their  nationalities? 

4.  Wliat  are  tlieir  conditions  and  sanitary  habits? 
■5.  IIow  many  of  the  inmates  are  employed? 

<).  \\'hat  does  their  employment  consist  of  ?     Males, ;  females, ;  Chinese, . 

7.  To  what  extent  does  their  employment  come  in  comjietition  with  the  labor  of  mechan- 
ics, artisans,  and  all  other  white  laborers  outside  of  reformatory  institutions? 

Out  of  fifty-one  counties  I  received  answers  from  thirty-five,  and  in  order 
to  give  the  statistics,  exactly  as  received  in  said  answers,  I  here  give  the 
returns  in  full. 

The  sixteen  counties  failing  to  respond  to  said  circular,  by  not  comply- 
ing with  the  law,  are  as  follows:  Calaveras,  Contra  Costa,  Fresno,  Kern, 
Lake,  Modoc,  Mono,  Monterey,  Placer,  Santa  Barbara,  Shasta,  Solano, 
Tulare,  Tuolumne,  Los  Angeles. 

This  system  or  method  of  collecting  statistics  is  very  unsatisfactory,  and 
I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  only  way  to  obtain  the  desired  statistics  will 
be  by  personal  inspection,  and  report  of  the  Commissioner  or  his  repre- 
sentative. 

Such  personal  collection  has  been  impossible,  and,  under  the  forced 
economical  administration  of  this  office  your  Excellency  will  of  course 
appreciate. 

A  great  many  of  the  Assessors,  who  complied,  by  filling  out  the  blanks, 
did  not  answer  every  question,  and  to  some  questions  made  but  partial 
answer,  hence  all  unanswered  questions  in  each  return  have  been  stricken 
out,  as  it  would  be  an  unnecessary  and  useless  waste  of  time  and  expense 
of  money  to  embody  them  in  this  report. 

The  following  is  the  full  returns  of  said  thirty-five  Assessors,  without  the 
unanswered  questions,  \dz.: 

ALAMEDA  COUNTY. 

Statistical  Statement  made  by  L.   E.  Osgood,  Assessor  of  Washington  Township,  County  of 

Alameda,  April  26,  1SS6. 

Form  No.  1.    Relating  to  Agriculture. 

1.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  does  your  county  or  township  con- 

tain.    88,838. 

2.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  are  under  cultivation.    25,000. 

3.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  are  unfit  for  cultivation.    40,000. 

4.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  are  timber  land.    .5,000. 

How  many  acres  of  land  are  lit  for  cidtivation  but  not  cultivated.     18,838. 

5.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  are  open  for  preemption.     None 

that  I  know  of. 
T).  What  is  the  maximum  price  per  acre  (exclusive  of  town  lots).    $2.50. 

7.  What  is  the  minimum  price  per  acre  (exclusive  of  town  lots).    (Marshland).    $2. 

8.  What  is  the  average  price  per  acre  (exclusive  of  town  lots).    $35. 

9.  How  many  ranches  are  in  your  county  (or  township).    550. 

10.  How  many  ranch  owners.    4<)0. 

11.  How  many  (do  you  mean  ranches  or  owners?)  have  from  three  to  ten  acres.    Owners. 

73. 

12.  How  many  have  from  ten  to  twenty-five  acres.    99. 

13.  How  many  have  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  acres.    64. 

14.  How  many  have  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  a(;res.     75. 

15.  How  many  have  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres.    84. 
I'i.  How  many  have  from  tw(j  huiulrcd  and  fifty  to  five  hundred  acres.    .30. 

17.  How  many  have  from  five  Inuulred  to  one  thousand  acres.     20. 

18.  How  many  have  from  one  thousand  to  two  thousand  five  hundred  acres.    8. 
10.  How  many  have  from  two  thousand  five  hundred  to  five  thousand  acres.    G. 

20.  How  many  have  five  thousand  acres  and  over.     1. 

21.  How  many  ranches  are  worked  bv  owners.    .500. 

42 -'5 
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22.  How  many  ranches  are  worked  in  shares  (owner  not  laboring)  between  owner  and 

renter.    40. 

23.  How  many  ranches  are  worked  in  shares  between  owner  and  laborers.    None. 

24.  How  many  ranches  are  rented.    10. 

25.  What  is  the  maximum  rent  jjer  acre.    (Cultivated  land),  .1)20. 

26.  What  is  the  minimum  rent  per  acre.    .$5. 

27.  What  is  the  average  rent  per  acre.    $7. 

28.  How  many  buildings  of  all  kinds  (exclusive  of  city  or  town  buildings)  does  your  county 

(or  township)  contain.    (Estimated),  2,000. 

29.  What  is  their  value.    $.547,454. 

30.  How  many  miles  of  fences  are  in  vour  township.    (32.5.  ' 

31.  What  is  their  cost  per  mile.    .$320." 

32.  What  is  the  value  of  all  the  agricultural  implements  in  your  township.    $50,000. 

33.  How  many  labor-saving  agricultural  implements  are  in  your  township.    250. 

34.  What  is  their  value.    $30,000. 

35.  What  is  their  combined  horse-power.    950  pounds. 

36.  What  percentage  of  ranch  cultivators  in  your  township  use  labor-saving  machines. 

50  per  cent. 

Relating  to  Farm,  Hands  and  Road  Laborers. 

Zl.  How  many  laborers  (Chinese  excluded)  are  employed  in  agriculture  in  your  county 
(or  township).    About  400. 

38.  What  are  their  ages.    From  15  to  50  years. 

39.  How  many  are  under  fifteen  years  of  age.    None. 

40.  How  many  of  the  laborers  are  females.    None. 

42.  What  are  the  maximum  wages  paid  (including  board)  per  month.    $50. 

43.  What  are  the  minimum  wages  paid  (including  board)  per  month.    .$20. 

44.  What  are  the  average  wages  paid  (including  board)  per  month.    $25. 

45.  What  industry  of  agriculture  pays  the  maximum.     Harvesting. 

46.  What  industry  of  agriculture  pays  the  minimum.    Seeding. 

47.  How  many  months  in  the  year  are  laborers  generally  employed.    6. 

48.  When  unemployed  in  agriculture,  what  industry  do  they  pursue  to  gain  a  livelihood. 

The  Portuguese  work  for  their  land  holding  countrymen  for  their  board ;  others 
hang  about  the  little  towns,  spend  their  money,  and  deplore  the  presence  of  the 
Chinese. 

49.  What  are  the  maximum  hours  of  labor  per  diem.     13. 

50.  What  are  the  minimum  hours  of  labor  per  diem.    10. 

51.  What  are  the  average  hours  of  labor  per  diem.     11. 

52.  Are  those  working  over  the  regular  hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  paid  extra.    No. 

54.  If  from  sickness  laborers  must  abstain  from  work,  are  any  deductions  made  from  his 

wages.    Yes,  as  a  rule. 

55.  How  many  road  laborers  are  in  your  township.    None  employed  constantly. 

56.  What  is  the  wages  paid  to  them.    $2,  when  they  work. 

57.  What  is  the  laborer's  condition  in  general.    Morally,  fair;  physicallj',  good;  mentally, 

fair. 

58.  How  many  laborers  (exclusive  of  Chinese)  are  in  your  township  unemployed.    400,  for 

part  of  the  time  for  wages. 

59.  How  many  of  the  unemployed  are  native  Americans.     150. 

60.  How  many  of  the  unemployed  are  foreigners.    250. 

61.  Their  nationality.     Portuguese,  chiefly. 

62.  What  are  their  ages.    From  15  to  50. 

65.  What  are  the  causes  of  their  idleness.    (Please  state  everything  you  know  about  it.) 

This  is  an  agricultural  community,  and  there  is  little  work  for  laborers  between 
seed-time  and  harvest,  say  from  March  to  June,  and  from  September  to  December. 

66.  What  steps  can  be  taken,  or'what  is  necessary,  to  obtain  employment  for  all  in  your 

county  (or  township).  Vary  the  products,  which  is  being  done  to  some  extent  by 
planting  orchards,  vineyards,  and  raising  vegetables. 

67.  How  do  they  obtain  sustenance  and  clothing.    See  48. 

68.  In  what  condition  are  the  roads  in  your  township  (railroads  excluded).    Good. 

69.  Can  vou  suggest  anything  that  will  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  laborers  and  accrue 

to"their  benefit.  A  sober,  industrious  laborer  can  get  ahead  by  taking  such  work  as 
he  can  get  between  the  busy  seasons.  The  trouble  with  many  is  that  they  will  not 
work  at  all  unless  they  get  full  wages. 

70.  How  are  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  lands  in  your  county.    The  land  is  naturally 

fertile  and  well  drained,  but  has  been  exhausted  for  want  of  rest  and  alternation  of 
crops. 

Form  No.  2.    Relating   to   Employes  in  Mech.\nical   and  Manufacturing  Industries 

(Chinese  Excluded). 

3.  How  many  employes  in  agricultural  implements  in  the  whole  township.  1.5.  Hours 
constituting  a  day's  work,  10;  males,  15;  wages  paid,  maximum,  $3;  minimum,  $2; 
average,  $2  50;  without  board. 

7.  How  many  bakers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    2. 

8.  How  many  brewers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    .3. 
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9.  How  many  blacksinitlis  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).  33.  Hour.s  constituting 
aday's  work,  10;  males,  33;  wages  paid, maximum,  $3;  minimum,  $2;  average, .$2  50; 
without  board. 
21.  How  many  cari>enters  and  joiners  in  the  whole  township.  30.  Hours  constituting  a 
day's  work,  10;  males,  30;  wages  paid,  maximum,  $3  50;  minimum,  ip2;  average, 
$2  75;  without  board. 

23.  How  many  carriage  and  wagon-makers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    8.     Hours 

constituting  a  day's  work,  10;   males,  8;    wages  i)aid,  niaximum,  $3  50;  minimum, 
$2;  average,  $2  75;  without  board. 
32.  How  many  emi)k>yes  in  distilleries  in  the  whole  township.    9. 

39.  How  many  iron  niolders  in  the  whole  township.    25. 
43.  How  many  machinists  in  the  whole  township.    6. 

54.  How  many  saddlers  and  harness-makers  in  the  whole  township.    4. 

5H.  How  many  salt-makers  in  the  whole  township.     10. 

59.  How  many  shoe-makers  in  the  whole  township.    8. 

f>4.  How  many  tinsmiths  in  the  whole  township.    3. 

65.  How  many  upholsterers  in  the  whole  township.    2. 

07.  How  many  wine  manufacturers  in  the  whole  township.    8. 

FoKM  No.  4.    Relating  to  Transpoetation  on  Land  and  Water  (Chinese  Excluded). 

1.  How  many  miles  of  steam  railroads  in  operation  are  in  your  township.    Miles  of 

road,  27. 

2.  How  many  employes  of  all  kinds  on  above  are  in  your  township.    Number  of  men,  25. 

Average  hours"  per  day,  10.     Average  nund:)er  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12. 
Wages  paid — Maximum,  $3;  minimum,  .$1  75;  average,  $2. 

5.  How  many  nules  of  street  railroads  (horse-power)  are  in  your  township.    Miles  of 

roads,  2i. 

6.  How  many  men  are  engaged  thereon  in  your  township.    Number  of  men  employed,  1. 

Average  hours  per  day,  10.    Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12. 
Wages  paid — Average,  ^2. 

Form    No.  5 — Relating  to    Clerical   and  all   Other  Skilled  and   Unskilled  Labor 
NOT  Before  Enumerated  (Chinese  Excluded). 

4.  How  many  barbers  are  employed  in  your  township.    6.    Males,  fi. 

10.  How  many  clerks  employed  in  general  merchandising  in  your  township.  10.  Males, 
9;  females,  1. 

12.  How  many  cooks  are  employed  in  your  township.  40.  Females,  40.  Hours  consti- 
tuting a  day's  work,  maximum,  12;  minimum,  10;  average,  11.  Average  number  of 
months  engaged  per  annum.  12.  Wages  paid  to  females,  maximum,  $25;  mini- 
mum, $10;  average,  $17  50. 

IR.  How  many  dress  and  cloak  makers  in  your  township.    10.    Females,  10. 

19.  How  many  engineers  (stationary  engines)  in  your  township.     1.     Males,  1. 

21.  How  many  florists  and  gardeners  in  your  township.     2.     Males,  2. 

24.  How  many  journalistic  editors  in  your  townshij).    1.    Males,  1. 
27.  How  many  hostlers  in  your  township.    2.    Males,  2. 

31.  How  numy  milliners  in  your  township.     1;  female. 

32.  How  many  painters  (house)  in  your  township.    10.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work, 

average,  10.    Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  6.     Wages  paid  to 
males,  maximum,  $3;  minimum,  $2;  average,  $2  50. 

34.  How  many  plasterers  are  employed  in  your  township.    2.    Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,  average,  10.     Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  G.    Wages  paid 
to  males,  maximum,  $4;  minimum,  $2;  average,  $3. 

35.  How  many  printers  are  employed  in  your  township.    1;  male.    Wages  paid  to  males, 

average',  $2  25. 
37.  How  many  school  teachers  are  employed  in  your  township.  25;  males,  6;  females,  19. 
Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  maximum,  fi;  minimum,  4;  average,  5i.  Average 
number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  9.  Wages  paid  to  males,  maximum,  $105; 
minimum,  $(X);  average,  $90.  Wages  paid  to  females,  maximum,  $85;  minimum, 
$50;  average,  $02  50. 

40.  How  many  telegraph  operators  are  employed  in  your  township.    6;  males. 

43.  How  many  watch-makers  are  employed  in  your  township.    2;  males. 

44.  How  many  well-borers  (artesian)  are  employed  in  your  township.    2;  males. 

Form  No.  6.    Miscellaneous. 

1.  What  is  the  total   value  of  all  lands  and  town  lots  in  your  county  (or  township). 

$3,179,390. 

2.  What  is  the  total  value  of  all  the  buildings  in  the  towns  of  your  county  (or  township). 

$  173,72*  i. 

3.  What  is  the  total  value  of  all  the  machineries  used  for  mechanical  and  manufactur- 

ing purposes.    $75,000. 

4.  What  is  the  total  value  of  all  raw  materials  produced  in  the  township.    $100,000. 
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5.  To  what  extent  does  the  apprenticeship  system  prevail  in  the  various  skilled  industries 
in  your  county  (or  township).  As  a  rule  each  blacksmith's,  harness-maker's,  and 
carpenter's  shop  has  an  apprentice. 

9.  How  are  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  workshops  of  mechanics  and  manufacturers. 
Good. 

10.  How  are  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  dwellings  of  the  wage  workers.    Good. 

11.  What  percentage  of  dwellings  are  owned  by  them.    20  per  cent. 

12.  What  is  the  cost  of  rent  of  dwellings  generally  occupied  by  the  wage  workers.    $5  to 

.|10  jjer  month. 

13.  What  is  the  cost  of  rent  of  rooms  generally  occupied  by  the  wage  workers.    $5. 

14.  What  is  the  cost  of  food  or  board  per  month.    $15. 

15.  What  is  the  cost  of  fuel.    Wood,  |8  per  cord;  coal,  $10  per  ton. 

16.  What  is  the  cost  of  water  for  household  purposes  per  month.    |1  where  there  is  no 

pump. 

18.  How  many  poor  people  live  in  your  county  (or  township).    Only  one  family  helped  by 

county.    Cause,  death  of  husband,  leaving  large  family. 
24.  How  many  corporations  are  in  your  county.    1.  The  Standard  Sugar   Refinery,  at 

Alvarado.    2.  The  Christian  Church. 
28.  Total  amount  of  hands  employed  in  each.    Sugar  Refinery  about  20  men  ;  Washington 

College,  4  men  and  3  women. 

Form  No.  7.    Relating  to  Chinese  (Exclusively).. 

1.  How  many  Chinese  are  in  your  county  (or  township).    Males,  400;  females,  3. 

2.  What  are  their  conditions.    Comparatively  good,  for  Chinamen. 

3.  What  are  their  social  habits.    Socially,  little  is  known  about  them;  they  live  to  them- 

selves; even  those  employed  in  private  families  have  no  social  intercourse  with  their 
employers. 

4.  What  are  their  sanitary  habits.    In  this  township  they  are  pretty  clean  in  person, 

houses  fairly  clean ;  living  in  the  country  in  one  story  houses  they  have  advantages 
of  space  and  air,  that  their  kind  in  large  cities  do  not  enjoy. 

5.  How  many  of  them  are  married.    2. 

6.  How  many  of  them  are  employed.    All,  at  times. 

7.  How  many  of  them  are  domestic  servants.    50. 

8.  What  wages  are  paid  to  domestic  servants  per  week.    |3  50;  per  month,  $15,  with  board. 

9.  How  many  of  them  are  cooks.    Included  in  7. 

10.  What  wages  are  paid  to  them  per  week.    $3  50;  per  month,  $15,  with  board. 

11.  How  many  are  laundrymen.     15. 

13.  How  many  Chinese  laundries  are  in  your  township.    5. 

14.  How  many  Chinese  do  they  employ  in  your  township.    10. 

15.  How  many  Chinese  cultivate  the  soil  in  your  township.    257,  at  times. 

16.  What  wages  are  paid  them  per  month.    $18  to  $25,  without  board. 

19.  How  many  of  them  are  employed  in  manufactures  of  all  kinds.    75. 

20.  Name  the  various  indu.stries  and  number  employed  in  each  of  them.    10  in  the  beet 

sugar  manufactorj^  65  in  the  salt  works. 

21.  What  are  the  wages  paid  them  in  each  of  the  industries  employed.    From  75  cents  to 

$1  per  day,  without  board. 

22.  What  is  the  gross  amount  paid  them  yearly  in  every  branch  in  which  they  are  engaged. 

$47,000;  for  cooks  and  domestic  servants,  .$9,000 ;  for  laundrymen,  $2,080;  for  sugar 
manufactory,  $1,170;  for  salt  works,  $.5,850;  for  cultivating  the  soil,  $28,900. 

24.  How  much  do  they  expend  for  food  per  head  or  collectively  per  month.    $1,200. 

25.  What  percentage  of  the  food  are  home  products.    50  per  cent  (pork  and  poultry). 

26.  What  percentage  of  the  food  are  imported  from  foreign  countries.    50  per  cent. 

27.  How  much  do  they  expend  for  clothing  per  head  each  year.    $25. 

28.  What  percentage  of  the  clothing  is  of  American  manufacture.    50  per  cent. 

29.  What  percentage  of  the  clothing  is  imported.    50  per  cent. 

30.  How  much  of  the  yearly  earnings  are  sent  out  of  the  country.     Estimated  at  $17,600. 

31.  What  percentage  to  the  amount  of  earnings.    About  37i  per  cent. 

32.  "To  what  extent  does  their  employment  come  in  competition  with  the  white  industrial 

classes.  Many  of  them  do  work  that  the  white  laborer  will  not  do,  such  as  weeding 
beets  on  their  knees.  In  other  work  they  do  compete,  such  as  work  in  vineyards, 
renting  vegetable  land  and  orchards,  and  doing  housework. 

Statistical  Statement  made  by  A.  R.  Hall,  Assessor  of  Eden  Township,  in  Alameda  County. 
Form  No.  1.    Relating  to  Agriculture. 

1.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  does  your  county  or  township  con- 

tain.   7(),489. 

2.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  are  under  cultivation.    About  42,500. 

3.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  are  unfit  for  cultivation.    About  15,000. 

4.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  are  timber  land.    Gulches  contain 

some  oak  wood— probably  2,000  acres. 

5.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  are  open  for  preemption.    None. 

6.  What  is  the  maximum  price  per  acre  (exclusive  of  town  lots).    $300. 
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7.  What  is  the  ininiiiuini  price  per  acre  (exclusive  of  town  lots).    $3. 

8.  What  is  tlie  average  price  per  acre  (exclusive  of  town  lots).    $40. 

9.  How  many  ranches  are  in  your  county  (or  township).    9fJ0. 

10.  How  many  ranch  owners.    935. 

11.  How  many  have  from  three  to  ten  acres.    About  250. 

12.  How  many  have  from  ten  to  twenty-five  acres.    About  210. 

13.  How  many  liave  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  acres.    About  170. 

14.  How  many  have  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  acres.    128. 

15.  How  many  have  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres.     150. 
If).  How  many  have  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  five  hundred  acres.    If5. 

17.  How  many  have  from  five  liundred  to  one  thousand  acres.     7. 

18.  How  many  have  from  one  thousand  to  two  thousand  five  hundred  acres.    4. 

21.  How  many  ranches  are  worked  by  owners.    865. 

22.  How  many  ranches  are  worked  in  shares  between  owner  and  renter.    65. 

24.  How  many  ranches  are  rented.    Cash  rent,  30. 

25.  What  is  the  maximum  rent  per  acre.    $25. 

26.  What  is  the  minimuin  rent  per  acre.    $4. 

27.  What  is  the  average  rent  per  acre.    $6. 

28.  How  many  buildings  of  all  kinds  (exclusive  of  city  or  town  buildings)  does  your 

county  (or  township)  contain.    About  4,740. 

29.  What  is  their  value.    $1,896,500. 

30.  How  many  miles  of  fences  are  in  your  county  (or  township).    About  1,350. 

31.  What  is  their  cost  per  mile.    $300.' 

32.  What  is  the  value  of  all  the  agricultural  implements  in  your  county  (or  township). 

$45,000. 

33.  How  many  labor-saving  agricultural  implements  are  in  your  county  (or  township). 

About  1^250. 

36.  What  percentage  of  ranch  cultivators  in  j'our  county  (or  townshij))  use  labor-saving 

machines.    80  per  cent. 

Relating  to  Farm  Hands  and  Road  Laborers. 

37.  How  many  laborers  (Chinese  excluded)  are  employed  in  agriculture  in  your  county 

(or  township).    About  600.  , 

38.  What  are  their  ages.    From  14  to  60. 

39.  How  many  are  under  15  years  of  age.    Only  a  few. 

42.  (What  are  the  maximum  wages  paid  (including  board)  per  month.    $65. 

43.  What  are  the  nnnimum  wages  paid  (including  board)  per  month.    $15. 

44.  What  are  the  average  wages  paid  (including  board)  per  month.    $26. 
4.5.  What  industry  of  agriculture  pays  the  maximum.    Thrashing  grain. 

46.  What  industry  of  agriculture  pays  the  minimum.    Chores  and  general  work. 

47.  How  many  months  in  the  year  are  laborers  generally  employed.     About  six  or  seven. 

48.  When  unemployed  in  agriculture  what  industry  do  they  pursue  to  gain  a  livelihood. 

Most  tramps,  and  complain  of  hard  times. 

50.  What  are  the  minimum  hours  of  labor  per  diem.     10. 

51.  What  are  the  average  hours  of  labor  per  diem.     11. 

52.  Are  those  working  over  the  regular  hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  paid  extra.     No. 
54.  If  from  sickness  laborers  must  abstain  from  work,  are  any  deductions  made  from  his 

wages.    Yes. 

57.  What  is  the  laborer's  condition  in  general.    Morally,  fair  to  middling;  jjhysically,  good; 

mentally,  average  ability. 

58.  How  many  laborers  (exclusive  of  Chinese)  are  in  your  county  (or  township)  unem- 

ployed.   A  varying  number. 

59.  How  many  of  the  unemployed  are  native  Americans.    A  few. 
GO.  How  many  of  the  unemployed  are  foreigners.    A  majority. 
Gl.  Their  natfonality.     Portuguese,  Irish,  Dutch,  Danes,  etc. 

62.  What  are  their  ages.    From  14  to  W. 

63.  How  many  under  fifteen.     Very  few. 

65.  What  are  the  causes  of  their  idleness.    Please  state  everything  you.  know  about  it. 

Lack  of  any  work  to  be  done  between  planting  and  harvesting. 

66.  What  steps  can  be  taken,  or  what  is  necessary,  to  obtain  employment  for  all  in  your 

county  (or  township).     Establish  manufactories. 

68.  In  what  condition  are  the  roads  in  your  county  (railroads  excluded).    Generally  good. 

69.  Can  you  suggest  anything  that  will  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  laborers  and  accrue 

to  their  benefit.    Banish  saloons  and  saloon-keepers  ;  let  laborers  expend  their  earn- 
ings more  judiciously. 

70.  What  are  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  lands  in  your  county.    Excellent. 

Form  No.  2.     Relatino  to  Employe.s  in  Mkciianical  and  Manukacturing  Indu.stbie8 

(Chinese  Excluded). 

3.  How  many  employe's  in  agricultural  implements  in  the  whole  county  (or  township). 
40.  Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  10;  sex,  males,  40;  wages  paid  to  males,  maxi- 
mum, $3  .50;  minimum,  $1  75;  average,  $2  50;  without  board. 

7.  How  many  bakers  in  the  whole  township.  2.  Hours  constituting  a  day'.s  work,  14; 
wages  paid  to  males,  $2  50;  without  board. 
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8.  How  many  brewers  in  the  whole  township.    2.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  14; 

wages  paid  to  males,  .|2  50 ;  without  board. 

9.  How  many  bh\cksmiths  in  the  whole  township.    9.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work, 

10;  wages  paid  to  males,  |3;  without  board. 

17.  How  many  box  (wood,  packing)  makers  in  the  wliole  township.    1.    Wages  paid  to 

males,  .$2;  without  board. 
21.  How  many  carpenters  or  joiners  in  the  whole  countj'  (or  township).    25.    Wages  paid 
to  males,  $2  50;  without  board. 

23.  How  many  carriage  and  wagon-makers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).   8.     Wages 

paid  to  males,  ^2  50;  without  board. 

26.  How  many  cigar-makers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    1.    Wages  paid  to  males, 

^1  50;  without  board. 

51.  How  many  plumbers  in  the  whole  township.  5.  Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  10; 
wages  paid,  .$3. 

54.  How  many  saddlers  and  harness-makers  in  the  whole  township.  5.  Hours  constitut- 
ing a  day's  work,  10;  wages  paid,  .|3. 

56.  How  many  salt-makers  in  the  whole  township.  30.  Hours  constituting  a  day's  work, 
12;  wages  paid,  $1. 

60.  How  many  soda  works  employes  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).     2.    Hours  con- 

stituting a  day's  work,  10;  wages  paid  to  males,  $1  50. 

61.  How  many  stone-cutters  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    3.    Hours  constituting 

a  day's  work,  10;  wages  paid  to  males,  -$2. 

62.  How  many  tailors  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    3.    Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,  10;  wages  paid  to  males,  .$2. 

64.  How  many  tinsmiths  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    7.     Hours  constituting  a 

day's  work,  10;  wages  paid  to  males.  $2  50. 

65.  How  "many  upholsterers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    2.    Hours  constituting  a 

daj^'s  work,  10;  wages  paid  to  males,  .$2  50. 

66.  How  many  wheelwrights  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    4.    Hours  constituting 

a  day's  work,  10;  wages  paid  to  males,  |3. 

Form  No.  3.    Relating  to  Mines  and  Miners  (Chinese  Excluded). 

27.  How  many  sandstone  quarries  are  in  your  county  (or  township).    2. 

28.  How  many  sandstone  miners  are  in  your  county  (or  township).    5. 

FoEM  No.  4.    Relating  to  Transportation  on  Land  and  Water  (Chinese  Excluded). 

1.  How  many  miles  of  steam  railroads  in  operation  are  in  your  county.    17. 

2.  How  many  employes  of  all  kinds  on  above  are  in  your  county.    6. 

14.  How  many  agents,  railroad  and  express,  in  your  county.    8. 

15.  How  many  men  are  engaged  in  express  companies  in  your  county.    4. 

Form  5.    Relating  to  Clerical  and  all  Other  Skilled  and  Unskilled  Labor  not 
Before  Enumerated  (Chinese  Excluded). 

4.  How  many  barbers  are  employed  in  your  township.    8.     Males,  8;  hours  constituting 
a  day's 'work,  14;  wages  paid  to  males,  average,  |2;  without  board. 

16.  How  many  dress-makers  in  your  township.    12. 

18.  How  many  engineers  (civil)  in  your  town.    2. 

19.  How  many  engineers  (stationary  engines)  in  your  county  (or  town).    4. 

24.  How  many  journalistic  editors  in  your  county  (or  town).    3. 
27.  How  many  hostlers  in  your  county  (or  town).    6. 

31.  How  many  milliners  in  your  town.    5. 

32.  How  many  painters  (house)  in  your  town.    6.    Males,  6.     Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,  10;  wages  paid  to  males,  $2  50;  without  board. 

34.  How  many  plasterers  employed  in  your  county.    2. 

35.  How  many  printers  employed  in  your  county.    6. 

37.  How  many  school  teachers  are  employed  in  your  conuty.  23.  Males,  5;  females,  18. 
Hours  constituting  a  day's  work;  maximum  7,  minimum  6,  average  6h;  wages  paid 
to  males,  maximum,  $125,  minimum,  .|(i5.  average,  |95;  without  board.  Wages  paid 
to  females,  maximum,  $85,  minimum,  $50,  average,  $70. 

42.  How  many  waiters  (restaurant,  hotel,  etc.,)  are  employed  in  your  county.    2. 

Form  No.  6.    Miscellaneous. 

1.  What  is  the  total  value  of  all  lands  and  town  lots  in  your  countv  (or  township). 

$3,673,915. 

2.  What  is  the  total  value  of  all  buildings  in  the  towns  of  your  county  (or  township). 

$277,950. 
6.  Are  any  trade  unions  in  your  county.    No. 
9.  How  are  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  workshops  of  mechanics  and  manufacturers. 

Good. 

10.  How  are  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  dwellings  of  the  wage-workers.    Good. 

12.  What  is  the  cost  of  rent  of  dwellings  generally  occupied  by  the  wage-workers.    |8  to  $12. 
14.  What  is  the  cost  of  food  or  board  per  month.    $4  to  $5. 
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15.  What  is  the  cost  of  fuel.    Wood,  $7  50;  coal,  $10  to  $12. 

24.  How  many  corporations  (local)  are  in  your  township.    Two  incorporated  towns. 

Form  No.  7.    Relating  to  Chinese  (Exclusively). 

1.  How  many  Chinese  are  in  your  county  (or  township.)    Males,  450  part  of  the  year. 

2.  What  are  their  conditions.    Same  as  all  Chinamen  here.    Very  good  for  Chinamen. 

3.  What  are  their  social  habits.     Exclusive. 

4.  What  are  their  sanitary  habits.    Fair  for  Chinese. 

5.  How  many  of  them  are  married.     Do  not  know, 
fi.  How  many  of  them  are  employed.     Nearly  all. 

7.  How  many  of  them  are  domestic  servants.    About  35. 

8.  What  wages  are  paid  domestic  servants  per  week.    $4:  per  month,  $15,  with  board. 

9.  How  many  of  them  are  cooks.    Those  enumerated  in  No.  7  (domestics)  are  cooks. 

13.  How  many  Chinese  laundries  are  in  your  township.    6. 

14.  How  many  Chinese  do  they  employ  in  your  county  (or  township).    About  15. 

15.  How  many  Chinese  cultivate  the  soil  in  your  county  (or  township).    350  or  400;  help, 

iiarvest,  fruit,  grain,  etc. 

16.  What  wages  are  paid  them  per  month  without  board.    $20  to  $25. 

23.  How  much  do  they  expend  for  rent  either  per  head  or  collectively  per  month.    Not 
much. 

25.  What  percentage  of  the  food  are  home  products.    Less  than  50  per  cent. 

29.  What  percentage  of  the  clothing  is  imported.    About  75  per  cent. 

30.  How  much  of  their  yearly  earnings  are  sent  out  of  the  country.     Probably  CO  per  cent. 
32.  To  what  extent  does'  their  employment  come  in  competition  with  the  white  industrial 

classes.     Weeding  vegetables;  picking  currants  and  other  fruits;  they  generally  do 
such  work  cheaper  and  more  satisfactorily  than  white  luen  do. 


ALPINE   COUNTY. 

Statistical  Statement  made  by  Daniel  Stalker,  Assessor  of  Alpine  County. 

FoKM  No.  1.    Relating  to  Agriculture. 

1.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  does  your  county  contain.    100,000. 

2.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  are  under  cultivation.    20,310. 

3.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  are  unfit  for  cultivation.    70,0(X). 

10.  How  many  ranch  owners.    41. 

11.  Hnw  many  have  from  three  to  ten  acres.    None. 

12.  How  many  have  from  ten  to  twenty-five  acres.    3. 

13.  How  many  have  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  acres.    None. 

15.  How  many  have  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  acres.    30. 

16.  How  many  have  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  five  hundred  acres.    3. 

17.  How  many  have  from  five  hundred  to  one  thousand  acres.    None. 

18.  How  many  have  from  one  thousand  to  two  thousand  five  hundred  acres.     None. 

19.  How  many  have  from  two  thousand  five  hundred  to  five  thousand  acres.     None. 

20.  How  many  have  five  thousand  acres  and  over.    3. 

21.  How  many  ranches  are  worked  by  owners.    40. 

22.  How  many  ranches  are  worked  in  .shares  between  owner  and  renter.    None. 

23.  How  many  ranches  are  worked  in  shares  between  owner  and  laborers.    None. 

24.  How  many  ranches  are  rented.    None. 

28.  How  many  buildings  of  all  kinds  (exclusive  of  city  or  town  buildings)  does  your 
county  contain.    200. 

Belating  to  Farm  Hands  and  Road  Laborers. 

42.  What  are  the  maximum  wages  paid  (including  board)  per  month.    $30. 
What  are  the  wages  paid  to  road  laborers  in  your  county  (or  township).    $2. 

Form  No.  3.    Relating  to  Mines  and  Miners  (Chinese  Excluded). 

8.  How  many  gold  quartz  mines  are  in  your  county  (or  township).    3. 

9.  How  many  gold  hydraulic  mines  are  in  your  county  (or  townshij)).    9. 
11.  How  many  silver  inines  are  in  your  county  (or  township).    3. 

Form  No.  4.    Relating  to  Transportation  on  Land  and  Water  (Chinese  Excluded). 

1.  How  many  miles  of  steam  railroads  in  oi>eration  are  in  your  county.    9. 

2.  How  many  employ(''s  of  all  kinds  on  above  are  in  your  county.    50. 

4.  How  many  men  are  employed  thereon  in  your  county.    40. 

11.  How  many  stage  drivers  in  your  county.    1. 

12.  How  many  teamsters  hauling,  etc.,  in  your  county.    9. 
24.  How  many  cooks  thereon  in  your  county.    6. 
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Form  No.  5.    Relating  to   Clerical  and  all   Other  Skilled  and  Unskilled  Labor 
NOT  Before  Enumerated  (Chinese  Excluded). 

19.  How  many  engineers  (stationary  engines)  in  your  county  (or  town).    1. 

20.  How  many  engineers  (mining)  in  your  county  (or  town).    9. 
24.  How  many  journalistic  editors  in  your  county  (or  town).    1. 

37.  How  many  school  teachers  are  employed  in  your  county.    Males,  4. 

38.  How  many  seamstresses  are  employed  in  your  county.     Females,  9. 

Form  No.  6.    Miscellaneous. 

1.  What  is  the  total  value  of  all  lands  and  town  lots  in  vour  county  (or  township). 

228,607. 
6.  Are  any  trade  unions  in  your  county.    None. 

14.  What  is  the  cost  of  food  or  board  per  month.    |.30. 

15.  What  is  the  cost  of  fuel  ?    Wood,  $4. 

Form  No.  7.    Rel.a.ting  to  Chinese  (Exclusively). 

1.  How  many  Chinese  in  your  countj'  (or  township)?    Males,  5. 

6.  How  many  of  them  are  employed.    5. 

9.  How  many  of  them  are  cooks.    5. 

10.  What  wages  are  paid  to  them  per  month.    $20,  with  board. 
17.  How  many  Chinese  miners  are  in  your  county  (or  township).    None. 


AMADOR  COUNTY. 

Statistical  Statement  made  by  the  Assessor  of  Amador  County. 

Form  No.  1.    Relating  to  Agriculture. 

1.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  does  your  county  contain.    334,740. 

2.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  are  under  cultivation.    40,000. 

3.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  are  unfit  for  cultivation.    250,000. 

4.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  are  timber  land.    100,000. 

5.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  are  open  for  preemption.    100,0(X). 

6.  What  is  the  maximum  price  per  acre  (exclusive  of  town  lots).    .$100. 

7.  What  is  the  minimum  price  per  acre  (exclusive  of  town  lots).    $1  25. 

8.  What  is  the  average  price  per  acre  (exclusive  of  town  lots).    $8. 

9.  How  many  ranches  are  in  your  county.    600. 

10.  How  many  ranch  owners.    400. 

11.  How  many  have  from  three  to  ten  acres.    50.  i 

12.  How  many  have  from  ten  to  twenty-five  acres.    50. 

13.  How  many  have  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  acres.    75. 

14.  How  many  have  from  lifty  to  one  hundred  acres.     150. 

15.  How  many  have  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres.    300. 

16.  How  many  have  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  five  hundred  acres.     100. 

17.  How  many  have  from  five  hundred  to  one  thousand  acres.    30. 

18.  How  many  have  from  one  thousand  to  two  thousand  five  hundred  acres.    10. 

19.  How  many  have  from  two  thousand  five  hundred  to  five  thousand  acres.    4. 

20.  How  many  have  five  thousand  acres  and  over.    2. 

21.  How  many  ranches  are  worked  by  owners.    All  of  them. 

22.  How  many  ranches  are  worked  in  shares  between  owner  and  renter.    None. 
24.  How  many  ranches  are  rented,    (juite  a  number,  but  cannot  tell. 

28.  How  many  buildings  of   all  kinds  (exclusive  of  city  or  town  buildings)  does  your 

countv  (or  township)  contain.    1,200. 

29.  What  is  "their  value.    $4.50,000. 

30.  How  manv  miles  of  fences  are  in  vour  countv  (or  township).    3,000. 

31.  What  is  their  cost  per  mile.    $300. ' 

32.  What  is  the  value  of  all  the  agricultural  implements  in  vour  countv  Cor  township). 

$20,000. 

Relating  to  Farm  Hands  and  Road  Laborers. 

42.  What  are  the  maximum  wages  paid  laborers  (including  board)  per  month.    $75. 

43.  What  are  the  minimum  wages  paid  (including  board)  per  month.    $10. 

44.  What  are  average  wages  paid  (including  board)  per  month.    $25. 

45.  What  industry  of  agriculture  pays  the  maximum.     Mining. 

46.  What  industry  of  agriculture  pays  the  minimum.    For  house  servants. 

47.  How  many  months  in  the  year  are  laborers  generally  employed.     12. 

48.  When  unemployed  in  agriculture  what  industry  do  they  pursue  to  gain  a  livelihood. 

Job  around. 

49.  WTiat  are  the  maximum  hovirs  of  labor  per  diem.    12. 

50.  What  are  the  minimum  hours  of  labor  per  diem.    8. 
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51.  What  are  the  averape  hours  of  hibor  per  diem.     10. 

52.  Are  those  workiiifr  over  the  repular  hours  con.stituting  a  day's  work,  paid  extra.    No; 

certain  laborers  work  over  lioiirs;  they  are  pai<l  accordingly. 

54.  If  from  sickness  laborers  must  abstain  from  work,  are  any  deductions  made  from  his 
wages.    Yes. 

57.  What  is  the  road  laborer's  condition  in  general;  mentally.    Average.  , 

()8.  In  what  condition  are  the  roads  in  your  county  (railroads  excluded).    Bad. 

G9.  Can  you  suggest  anything  that  will  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  laborers  and  accrue 
to  their  benefit.  Yes;  quit  dissipating,  adopt  regular  habits,  and  demand  employ- 
ment. 

70.  How  are  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  lands  in  your  county.    Good. 

FoEM  No.  2.    Relating  to  Employes  in  Mecuasic.\l  and  Manufacturing  Industeies 

(Chinese  Excluded). 

8.  How  many  brewers  in  the  whole  county.    5. 

9.  How  many  blacksmiths  in  the  whole  county.    1(X). 

10.  How  many  boiler-makers  in  the  wliole  county.    2. 

11.  How  many  brass  molders  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    2. 
21.  How  many  carpenters  and  joiners  in  the  whole  county.    100. 

2.3.  How  many  carriage  and  wagon  makers  in  the  whole  county.    15. 

2''i.  How  many  cigar-makers  in  the  whole  county.     2. 

39.  How  many  iron  molders  in  the  whole  county.    2. 

42.  How  many  enipl<jyes  in  limekilns  in  the  whole  county.    4. 

4*i.  How  many  millers  in  the  whole  county.    3. 

47.  How  many  pattern-makers  in  the  whole  county.     10. 

49.  How  many  potters  in  the  whole  county.    1. 

54.  How  many  saddlers  and  harness-makers  in  the  whole  county,    (i. 

59.  How  many  shoe-makers  in  the  whole  county.    2.5. 

fJO.  How  many  soda  works  employes  in  the  whole  county.    4. 

61.  How  many  stone-cutters  in  the  whole  county.    10. 

62.  How  many  tailors  in  the  whole  county.    2. 
f>4.  How  many  tinsmiths  in  the  whole  county.    5. 

66.  How  many  wheelwrights  in  the  whole  county.    25. 

Form  No.  3.    Rel.\ting  to  Mines  and  Miners  (Chinese  Excluded). 

1.  How  many  mines  are  in  your  county,  50.    Number  of  miners.  1,2(X).    Hours  consti- 

tuting a  day's  work,  maximum,  12;  minimum,  8;  average,  10.    Number  of  months 
employed  in  the  year,  12. 

2.  How  many  coal  mines  are  in  your  county.    2. 
4.  How  many  coal  miners  are  in  your  county.    40. 

b.  How  many  gold  placer  mines  are  in  your  county.    .30. 

6.  How  many  gold  placer  miners  are  in  your  county.    2(X). 

7.  How  many  gold  quartz  mines  are  in  your  county.    15. 

8.  How  many  gold  quartz  miners  are  in  your  county.    1,000. 

9.  How  many  gold  hydraulic  mines  are  in  your  county.    5. 

10.  How  many  gold  hydraulic  miners  are  in  your  county.    .50. 

13.  How  many  gravelniines  are  in  your  county.    1. 

14.  How  many  gravel  miners  are  in  your  county.    40. 

17.  How  many  marble  quarries  are  in  your  county.    4. 

18.  How  many  marble  miners  are  in  your  county.     1. 

Form  No.  4.    Relating  to  Transportation  on  Land  and  Water  (Chinese  Excluded). 

1.  How  many  miles  of  steam  railroads  in  operation  are  in  j'our  county.    8. 

2.  How  many  employes  of  all  kinds  on  above  are  in  your  county.     1. 

11.  How  many  stage  drivers  in  your  county.    6. 

12.  How  many  teamsters  hauling,  etc.,  in  your  county.    50. 

15.  How  many  men  are  engaged  in  express  companies  in  your  county.    6. 

Form  No.  5.    Relating  to  Clerical  and  all  Other  Skilled  and  Unskilled  Laboe  kot 
Before  Enu.merated  (Chinese  E.xcluded). 

1.  How  many  auctioneers  are  employed  in  your  county.    1. 

3.  How  many  assayers  and  chemists  are  employed  in  your  county.    4. 

4.  How  many  barbers  are  employed  in  your  county.    16. 

5.  How  many  bookkeepers  in  all  departments  in  your  count}'.    40. 

10.  How  many  clerks  employed  in  general  merchandising  in  your  county.    75. 

13.  How  many  dentists  are  employed  in  your  county.    4. 

16.  How  many  dress  and  cloak  makers  in  your  county.    40. 

30.  How  many  lumbermen  in  your  county  (or  town).    2-5. 

31.  How  many  milliners  in  your  county  (or  town).     12. 

32.  How  many  painters  (house)  in  your  county  (or  town).     15. 
.34.  How  many  i)lasterers  are  employed  in  your  county.    5. 

3.5.  How  many  printers  are  employed  in  your  county.   8. 
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36.  How  many  photographers  are  employed  in  your  county.    4. 

37.  How  many  school  teachers  are  employed  inyour  county.    45. 

38.  How  many  seamstresses  are  employecl  in  your  county.     100. 

40.  How  many  telegraph  operators  are  emploj^ed  in  j'our  county.    12. 

41.  How  many  telegraph  messenger  boys  are  employed  in  your  county.    2. 

42.  How  many  waiters  (restaurant,  hotel,  etc.)  are  employed  in  your  county.    20. 

43.  How  many  watch-makers  are  employed  in  your  county.    4. 

Form  No.  6.    Miscellaneous. 

1.  What  is  the  total  value  of  lands  and  town  lots  in  your  county  (or  township).    $2,600,000. 

2.  What  is  the  total  value  of  all  the  buildings  in  the  towns  of  your  county  (or  township). 

$500,000.  ^  ^ 

5.  To  what  extent  does  the  apprenticeship  system  prevail  in  the  various  skilled  indus- 

tries in  your  county  (or  township).    None. 

6.  Are  any  trade  unions  in  your  county.    None. 

Form  No.  7.    Relating  to  Chinese  (Exclusively). 

1.  How  many  Chinese  are  in  your  county.     Males,  2,000;  females,  75. 

2.  What  are  their  conditions.    Good. 

3.  What  are  their  social  habits.    Like  all  Chinamen. 

4.  What  are  their  sanitary  habits.    Average. 

7.  How  many  of  them  are  domestic  servants.    Perhaps,  100. 

8.  What  wages  are  paid  to  domestic  servants.    Per  month,  .$20,  with  board. 

9.  How  many  of  them  are  cooks.    Perhaps,  50. 

13.  How  many  Chinese  laundries  are  in  your  county.    20. 

14.  How  many  Chinese  do  they  employ  in  your  county.    75. 

15.  How  manj'  Chinese  cultivate  the  soil  in  your  county.    100. 
17.  How  many  Chinese  miners  are  in  your  county.    1,000. 

32.  To  what  extent  does  their  employment  come  in  competition  with  the  white  industrial 
classes.    10  per  cent. 


BUTTE  COUNTY. 

Statistical  Statement  made  by  W.  S.  B.  Wilson,  Assessor  of  Butte  County. 
Form  No.  1.     Relating  to  Agriculture. 

1.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  does  your  county  contain.    2,050,310. 

2.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  are  under  cultivation.    9'),111. 

3.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  are  unfit  for  cultivation.     Don't  know. 

4.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  are  timber  land.    368,640. 

5.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  are  open  for  preemption.   Don't  know. 

6.  What  is  the  maximum  price  per  acre  (exclusive  of  town  lots).    $150. 

7.  What  is  the  minimum  price  per  acre  (exclusive  of  town  lots).    $1. 

8.  What  is  the  average  price  per  acre  (exclusive  of  town  lots).    $30  for  farming  lands. 

69.  Can  you  suggest  anything  that  will  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  farm  and  road 

laborers  and  accrue  to  their  benefit.     Exclude  the  Chinese;  give  them  good  food 
and  comfortable  bedding. 

70.  How  are  the  sanitary  conditions  of  land  in  your  county.    Good. 

Form  No.  4.    Relating  to  Transportation  on  Land  and  Water  (Chinese  Excluded). 

1.  How  many  miles  of  steam  railroads  in  operation  are  in  your  county.    59. 
11.  How  many  stage  drivers  are  in  your  county.    25. 
15.  How  many  men  are  engaged  in  express  companies  in  your  county.    9. 

Form  No.  5.    Relating  to  Clerical  and  all  Other  Skilled  and   Unskilled  Labor 
NOT  Before  Enumerated  (Chinese  Excluded). 

1.  How  many  auctioneers  are  employed  in  your  county.    3. 

4.  How  many  barbers  are  employed  in  your  county.    25. 

7.  How  many  clerks  are  employed  in  banking  institutions  in  your  county.    10. 

9.  How  many  clerks  are  employed  in  lawyers'  offices  in  your  county.    5. 

11.  How  many  clerks  are  employed  in  county  and  town  governments  in  your  county.    10. 

13.  How  many  dentists  are  employed  in  your  county  (or  town).    6. 

14.  How  many  draughtsmen  are  employed  in  your  county  (or  town).    2. 

15.  How  many  draymen  are  employed  in  your  county  (or  town).     8. 
18.  How  many  engineers  (civil)  in  your  county  (or  town).    4. 

24.  How  many  journalistic  editors  in  your  county  (or  town).    7. 

35.  How  many  printers  are  employed  in  your  couiity.    20.     Males,  18;  females,  2. 

36.  How  many  photographers  are  employed  in  your  county.    4.    Males,  4. 
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37.  How  many  school  teachers  are  employed  in  your  county.  98.  Males,  31;  females,  67. 
Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  maximum,  (i;  minimum,  4.  Average  number  of 
months  engaged  per  annum,  7/,,.  Wages  paid  to  males,  maximum,  |130;  minimum, 
•IliiS;  average,  $80  50;  without  board.  Wages  paid  to  females,  maximum,  $80;  min- 
imum, $50;  average,  $1)4  ;  without  board. 

40.  How  nuiny  telegrajih  operators  are  engaged  in  your  county.    8.    Males,  8. 

41.  How  many  telegrajih  messenger  boys  are  emplo^'ed  in  your  county.    1. 

43.  How  many  watchmakers  are  employed  in  your  county.     10.     Males,  10. 

44.  How  many  well-borers  (artesian)  are  employed  in  your  count}'.    2. 

Form  No.  G.     Miscellaneous. 

1.  What  is  the  total  value  of  all  lands  and  town  lots  in  your  county  (or  township). 

$10,631,395. 
6.  Are  there  any  trade  unions  in  your  county.     No. 
15.  What  is  the  cost  of  fuel.     Wood,  $6  per  cord. 

23.  What  suggestions  can  you  make  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  wage  worker.  To 
drink  less. 

Form  No.  7.    Relating  to  Chinese  (Exclusively). 

32.  To  what  extent  does  their  employment  come  in  competition  with  the  white  industrial 
classes.  As  house  servants  and  cooks  they  crowd  out  all  others,  and  furnish  about 
one  tenth  of  the  common  laborers. 

Form  No.  8.    Relating  to  Inmates  of  Jails  and  Other  Reformatory  Institutions. 

1.  How  many  inmates  are  in  your  county  jail  and  other  reformatory  institutions  in 
your  county.    Males,  5;  females,  1;  Chinese,  1. 

4.  What  are  their  conditions  and  sanitary  habits.    Good. 

5.  How  many  of  the  inmates  are  employed.    2. 

6.  To  what  extent  does  their  employment  come  in  competition  with  the  labor  of  mechan- 

ics, artisans,  and  all  other  white  laborers  outside  of  reformatory  institutions.    As 
Janitor  to  county  buildings. 


COLUSA  COUNTY. 

Statistical  Statement  made  by  W.  J.  Ford,  Assessor  of  Colusa  County. 
Form  No.  1.    Relating  to  Agriculture. 

1.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  does  your  county  or  township  con- 

tain.    1^471,520. 

2.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclu.sive  of  town  lots)  are  under  cultivation.    500,000. 

3.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  are  unfit  for  cultivation.    270,000. 

4.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  are  timber  land.    604,560. 

5.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  are  open  for  preemption.    100,000. 

6.  What  is  the  maximum  price  per  acre  (exclusive  of  town  lots).    $100. 

7.  What  is  the  minimum  ])rice  per  acre  (exclusive  of  town  lots).    $1  25. 

8.  What  is  the  average  price  per  acre  (exclusive  of  town  lots).    $12. 

9.  How  many  ranches  are  in  your  county  (or  township).    1,100. 
10.  How  many  ranch  owners.     1,150. 

25.  What  is  the  maximum  rent  per  acre.     Land  is  rented  in  this  county  for  one  fourth  of 

the  crops. 
27.  What  is  the  average  rent  per  acre.    One  fourth  of  the  produce. 
29.  What  is  their  value.    $915,854. 

Relating  to  Farm  Hands  and  Road  Laborers. 

37.  How  many  laborers  (Chinese  excluded)  are  employed  in  agriculture  in  your  county 
(or  township).     Don't  know. 

69.  Can  you  suggest  anything  that  will  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  farm  and  road 

laborers  and  accrue  to  tlieir  benefit.    Cannot. 

70.  How  are  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  lands  in  your  county.    Good. 

Form   No.  2.     Relating  to  Employes  in  Mechanical  and  Manufacturing   Industries 

(Chinese  Excluded). 

7.  How  many  bakers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    5. 

8.  How  many  brewers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    2. 

9.  How  many  blacksmiths  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    30. 
13.  How  many  brick-makers  in  the  whole  county  (or  townshij)).    5. 

21.  How  many  carpenters  and  joiners  in  the  whole  county  (or  township)     50. 
23.  How  many  carriage  and  wagon  makers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    20. 
54.  How  many  saddlers  and  liarnes.s-makers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    10. 
57.  How  many  sash,  door,  and  blind  makers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    1. 
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60.  How  many  soda  works  employes  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    2. 
62.  How  many  tailors  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    6. 
64.  How  many  tinsmiths  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    6. 
66.  How  many  wheelwrights  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    6. 

Form  No.  4.    Rel.^ting  to  Transportation  on  Land  and  Water  (Chinese  Excluded). 

1.  How  many  miles  of  steam  railroads  in  operation  are  in  your  county.    61y*5!5. 

3.  How  many  miles  of  unfinished  steam  railroads  are  in  your  county.    10. 

Form  No.  5.    Rel.a.ting  to  Clerical  and  all  Other  Skilled  and  Unskilled  Labor  not 
Before  Enumerated  (Chinese  Excluded). 

1.  How  many  auctioneers  are  employed  in  your  county.    2. 

4.  How  many  barbers  are  employed  in  your  county.     25. 

5.  How  many  bookkeepers  in  all  departments  in  your  county.    25. 

6.  How  many  bricklayers  in  your  county.    20. 

7.  How  many  clerks  are  employed  in  banking  institutions  in  your  county.    5. 

10.  How  many  clerks  are  employed  in  general  merchandising  in  your  county.    50. 

11.  How  many  clerks  are  employed  in  county  and  town  governments  in  your  county.    7. 
13.  How  many  dentists  are  employed  in  your  county  (or  town).    3. 

15.  How  many  draymen  are  employed  in  your  county  (or  town).     8. 

16.  How  many  dress  and  cloak  makers  in  your  county  (or  town).    10. 

17.  How  many  engravers  in  your  county  (or  town).    1. 

18.  How  many  engineers  (civil)  in  your  county  (or  town).    2. 
24.  How  many  journalistic  editors  in  your  county  (or  town).    5. 

31.  How  many  milliners  in  your  county  (or  town).    7. 

32.  How  many  painters  (house)  in  your  county  (or  town).     20. 

34.  How  many  plasterers  are  employed  in  your  county.    4. 

35.  How  many  printers  are  employed  in  your  county.    6. 

36.  How  many  photographers  are  employed  in  your  county.    4. 

37.  How  many  school  teachers  are  employed  in  your  county.    80. 
40.  How  many  telegraph  operators  are  employed  in  your  county.    8. 

Form  No.  6.    Miscellaneous. 

1.  What  is  the  total  value  of  all  lands  and  town  lots  in  your  county  (or  township). 

$16,007,285. 

2.  What  is  the  total  value  of  all  the  buildings  in  the  towns  of  your  county  (or  township). 

$684,310. 

5.  To  what  extent  does  the  apprenticeship  system  prevail  in  the  various  skilled  industries 

in  your  county  (or  township).     None. 

6.  Are  any  trade  unions  in  your  county.     No. 

16.  What  is  the  cost  of  water  for  household  purposes  per  month.    $3. 

17.  What  is  the  cost  of  water  for  irrigation  purposes,  |3. 

23.  What  suggestions  can  you  make  to  ameliorate  their  condition.    None. 

24.  How  many  corporations  (local)  are  in  your  county.    3. 

25.  Name  them.    Colusa  County  Bank,  Bank  of  Willows,  Colusa  Railroad. 

26.  Name  capital  stock  of  each.'  Colusa  County  Bank,  $500,000;  Bank  of  Willows, 1 100,000; 

Colusa  Railroad,  $60,000. 

Form  No.  7.    Relating  to  Chinese  (Exclusively). 

1.  How  many  Chinese  are  in  your  county  (or  township).    Males,  1,(X)0;  females,  25. 

2.  What  are  their  conditions.    Average  with  other  Chinamen. 

3.  What  are  their  social  habits.    As  other  Chinamen. 

4.  What  are  their  sanitary  habits.    Bad. 

Form  No.  8.    Rel.\ting  to  Inm.\tes  of  Jails  and  Other  Reformatory  Institutions. 

1.  How  many  inmates  are  in  your  county  jail  and  other  reformatory  institutions  in  your 
county.    Males,  9. 

4.  What  are  their  conditions  and  sanitary  habits.    Good. 

7.  To  what  extent  does  their  employment  come  in  competition  with  the  labor  of  mechan- 
ics, artisans,  and  all  other  white  laborers  outside  of  reformatory  institutions.  To 
no  extent. 


DEL  NORTE  COUNTY. 

Statistical  Stafemeiit  made  by  W.  H.  Woodburi/,  Assessor  of  Del  Norte  Count}/. 
Form  No.  1.    Relating  to  Agriculture. 

1.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  does  your  county  or  township  con- 

tain.   99,187. 

2.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  are  under  cultivation.    3,877. 
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3.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  are  unfit  for  cultivation.    2,519. 

4.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  are  timber  land.    72,791. 

5.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  are  open  for  preemption.     10,000. 
fi.  What  is  the  maximum  price  per  acre  (exclusive  of  town  lots).    |30. 

7.  What  is  the  minimum  price  per  acre  (exclusive  of  town  lots).    $5. 

8.  What  i.s  the  average  price  per  acre  (exclusive  of  town  lots).    HO. 

9.  How  many  ranches  are  in  your  county  (or  township).    90. 
10.  How  many  ranch  owners.    80. 

13.  How  many  have  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  acres.    6. 

14.  How  many  have  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  acres.    5. 

15.  How  many  have  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres.    25. 
Ifi.  How  luauy  have  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  five  hundred  acres.    42. 

17.  How  many  have  from  five  hundred  to  one  tliousand  acres.     10. 

18.  How  numy  have  from  one  thousand  to  two  thousand  five  hundred  acres.    2. 
21.  How  many  ranches  are  worked  by  owners.    84. 

24.  How  many  ranches  are  rented.    6. 

25.  What  is  the  maximum  rent  per  acre.    Rented  with  cows  at  $18  per  head. 
2G.  What  is  the  minimum  rent  per  acre.    |li>. 

28.  How  many  buildings  of  all  kinds  (exclusive  of  city  or  town  buildings)  does  your 
county  contain.     1.000. 

30.  How  many  miles  of  fences  are  in  your  county  (or  township).    50. 

31.  What  is  their  cost  per  mile.    $75. 

32.  What  is  the  value  of  all  the  agricultural  implements  in  your  county  (or  township). 

$1,.530. 

33.  How  many  labor-saving  agricultural  implements  are  in  your  county  (or  township).    38. 

34.  What  is  their  value.    $5,450. 

36.  What  percentage  of  ranch  cultivators  in  your  county  (or  township)  use  labor-saving 
machines.    All. 

Relating  to  Farm  Hands  and  Road  Laborers. 

37.  How  many  laborers  (Chinese  excluded)  are  employed  in  agriculture  in  your  county 

(or  township).    30. 

42.  What  are  the  maximum  wages  paid  (including  board)  per  month.    $40. 

43.  What  are  the  minimum  wages  paid  (including  board)  per  month.    $25. 

44.  What  are  the  average  wages  paid  (including  board)  per  month.    30. 

45.  What  industry  of  agriculture  pays  the  maximum.    Lumbering. 

46.  What  industry  of  agriculture  pays  the  minimum.    Dairying. 

47.  How  many  months  in  the  year  are  laborers  generally  employed.    8. 

48.  When  unemployed  in  agriculture,  what  industry  do"  they  pursue  to  gain  a  livelihood. 

None.    Most  "men  employed  work  either  on  dairy  ranches  or  in  mills  and  logging 
camps. 

49.  What  are  the  maximum  hours  of  labor  per  diem.    11. 

60.  Wliat  are  the  minimum  hours  of  labor  per  diem.    9. 

61.  What  are  the  average  hours  of  labor  per  diem.     10. 

52.  Are  those  working  over  the  regular  hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  paid  extra.    Yes. 

63.  If  .so,  how  much  per  hour.    25  cents. 

54.  If  from  sickness  laborers  must  abstain  from  work,  are  any  deductions  made  from  their 

wages.    Yes. 
5.5.  How  many  road  laborers  are  in  your  county  (or  township).    None. 

67.  What  is  the  laborer's  condition  in  general.    Morally,  good;  physically,  good;  mentally, 

good. 

68.  How  many  laborers  (exclusive  of  Chinese)  are  in  your  county  (or  township)  unem- 

ploved.    None. 

65.  Whatare  the  causes  of  their  idleness.    (Please  state  everything  you  know  about  it.) 

Most  are  idle  during  the  months  of  December,  J  anuary,  February,  and  part  of  Novem- 
ber and  March. 

66.  What  ste{)S  can  be  taken,  or  what  is  necessary,  to  obtain  employment  for  all  in  your 

county  (or  townshii)).    None. 

67.  How  dothev  obtain  sustenance  and  clothing.     Live  on  what  they  have  earned. 

68.  In  what  condition  are  the  roads  in  your  county  (railroads  excluded).     Fair. 

69.  Can  you  suggest  anything  that  will  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  laborers  and  accrue 

to* their  benefit.     I  can  suggest  nothing. 

70.  How  are  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  lands  in  your  county.    Good. 

Form  No.  2.     Relating  to  Employes  in  Mechanical  and  Manufacturinc;    Indu.stries 

(Chinese  Excluded). 

1.  How  many  asphaltum  workers  are  employed  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).   None. 
7.  How  many  bakers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    2,  doing  their  own  work. 
9.  How  manv  blacksmiths  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    4. 

20.  IIow  many  canneries  (fish,  fruit,  etc.),  employes  in  the  whole  county  (or  township). 

30  men.    Tide  work  ;  all  Chinamen  cxce])t  boss. 

21.  Hosv  many  carpenters  and  joiners  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).   20.   Hours  con- 

stituting a  (lay's  work,  10;  males  20;  wages   paid  "to  males,   maximum,  $4;  mini- 
mum, $3;  average,  $3  50. 
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22.  How  many  carpenters  (ship)  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).   2.   Hours  constitut- 

ing a  day's  work,  10;  males,  1 ;  wages  paid  to  males,  ^4. 

23.  How  many  carriage  and  wagon  makers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).   2.   Hours 

constituting  a  day's  work,  10;  males,  2;  wages  paid,  $4. 
27.  How  many  confectioners  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    1,  doing  his  own  work. 

29.  How  many  coopers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    6;  each  wording  for  himself. 

33.  How  many  employes  in  dairies  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    (iO.     Hours  con- 

stituting a  day's  work,  12;  minimum,  8;  average,  10.     Wages  paid,  maximum,  |30; 

minimum,  ^20;  average.  $15;  with  board. 
4(i.  How  many  millers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    1;  works  his  own  mill. 
54.  How  many  saddlers  and  harness-makers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    2;  each 

works  for  himself. 
59.  How  many  shoe-makers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    4,  doing  their  own  work. 
62.  How  many  tailors  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    3,  doing  their  own  work. 
64.  How  many  tinsmiths  in  the  whole  count.v  (or  township).    2,  doing  their  own  work. 

Form  Ko.  3.    Relating  to  Mines  and  Miners  (Chinese  Excluded). 

9.  How  many  gold  hydraulic  mines  are  in  your  county  (or  township).  10.  Hours  con- 
stituting a  day's  work,  8;  number  of  months  employed  m  the  year,  6;  wages  per 
day,  maximum,  $2  50;  minimum,  $2;  average,  $2  25;  without  board. 

Form  No.  4.     Relating  to  Transportation  on  Land  and  Water  (Chinese  Excluded). 

11.  How  many  stage  drivers  in  your  county.    3.    Hours  constituting  an  average  day's 

work,  10;  months  engaged  per  annum,  12;  wages  paid,  $35;  with  board. 

12.  How  many  teamsters  hauling,  etc.,  in  your  county.    10.     Hours  constituting  an  aver- 

age days  work,  10;  months  engaged  per  annum,  12;  wages  paid,  $35;  with  board. 

13.  How  many  dravuien  hauling,  etc.,  in  your  county.    4.     Hours  constituting  an  aver- 

age day's  work,  10;  months  engaged  per  annum,  12;  wages  paid,  $35;  with  board. 

14.  How  many  agents,  railroad,  stage,  express,  and  steamboat,  in  your  county.    1. 

Form  No.  5.    Relating  to   Clerical  and  all  Other  Skilled  and  Unskilled  Labor 
NOT  Before  Enumerated  (Chinese  Excluded). 

4.  How  many  barbers  are  employed  in  your  county.    3.    Each  works  for  himself. 

5.  How  many  bookkeepers  in  all"  departments  in  your  county.    10.    Hours  constituting 

a  day's  work,  maximum,  10;  minimum,  10;  average,  10.  Average  number  of  months 
engaged  per  annum,  12.  Wages  paid  to  males,  maximum,  $100;  minimum,  $30; 
average,  $50. 

6.  How  many   bricklayers  in  your  county.    2.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  10. 

Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  5.    Wages  paid,  $4. 

10.  How  many  clerks  emjiloyed  in  general  merchandising  in  your  county.    10.    Hours 

constituting  a  day's  work,  12.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12. 
Wages  paid,  maximum,  $40;  minimum,  $30;  average,  $35;  with  board. 

11.  How  many  clerks  are  employed  in  county  and  town  governments  in  your  county.    2. 

Hours  constituting  a   day's  work,  8.    Average   number  of  months  engaged  per 
annum,  8.     Wages  paid,  maximum,  $150;  minimum,  $25. 
13.  How  many  dentists  are  employed  in  your  county  (or  town).    1. 

15.  How  many  draymen  are  employed  in  your  county  (or  town).    4;  work  for  them- 

selves. 

16.  How  many  dress  and  cloak  makers  in  your  county  (or  town).    6;  work  for  them- 

selves. 

18.  How  many  engineers  (civil)  in  your  county  (or  town).    3. 

19.  How  many  engineers  (stationary  engines)  in  your  county  (or  town).    4.    Hours  con- 

stituting a  day's  work,  maximum,  11;  minimum,  11;  average,  11.  Average  number 
of  months  engaged  per  annum,  9.    Wages  paid,  maximum,  $75;  with  board. 

24.  How  many  journalistic  editors  in  your  county  (or  town).    1. 
27.  How  many  hostlers  in  your  county  (or  town).    6. 

30.  How  many  lumbermen  in  your  county  (or  town).   200.   Hours  per  day,  11;  number  of 

months  engaged,  8;  wages  paid,  maximum,  $75;  minimum,  $25;  average,  $40;  with 
board. 
32.  How  many  painters  (house)  in  your  county  (or  town).    3,  each  for  himself. 

34.  How  many  plasterers  are  employed  in  your  county.    2,  each  for  himself. 

35.  How  many  printers  are  employed  in  your  county. "  1.    Wages  paid,  $2  50  per  day. 

37.  How  many  school  teachers  are  employed  in  your  county.  15.  Males,  3;  females,  12; 
hours  per  day,  6;  nvimber  of  monthsengaged, 8;  wages  paid,  maximum,  $85;  mini- 
mum, $40;  average,  $«jO;  without  board. 

3S.  How  many  seamstresses  are  employed  in  your  county.    20,  males. 

39.  How  many  servants  (domestic)  are  employed  in  your  county.  10,  males ;  wages  paid, 
maximum,  $20;  mininnim,  $10;  average.  $15. 

43.  How  many  watchmakers  are  employed  in  your  county.    3,  each  for  himself. 
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Form  No.  G.    Miscellaneous. 

1.  What  is  the  total  vahie  of  all  lands  and  town  lots  in  your  county  (or  township). 

|o05,105. 

2.  What  is  the  total  value  of  all  the  buildings  in  the  towns  of  your  county  (or  townsdip). 

1170,803. 

3.  What  is  the  total  value  of  all  the  machineries  used  for  mechanical  and  manufactur- 

ing purposes.    $5,450. 

5.  To  what  extent  does  the  apprenticeship  system  prevail  in  the  various  skilled  indus- 
tries in  your  county  (or  township).     None  at  all. 

fi.  Are  any  trade  unions  in  your  county.    No. 

10.  How  are  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  dwellings  of  the  wage  workers.    Good. 

11.  What  percentage  of  dw'ellings  are  owned  by  them.     Very  few. 

12.  What  is  the  cost  of  rent  of  dwellings  generally  occupied  by  the  wage  workers.    From 

$3  to  |10  per  month. 

14.  Wliat  is  the  cost  of  food  or  board  per  month.    From  $10  to  $25. 

15.  What  is  the  cost  of  fuel.     Wood,  $2  50  to  $5  per  cord. 

Ki.  What  is  the  cost  of  water  for  household  purposes  per  month.     Nothing. 

18.  How  many  poor  people  live  in  your  county  (or  township).     Males,  3;  females,  2. 

19.  Their  ages.    Average,  from  fiO  to  85  years. 

20.  The  cause.    Old  age.     Nationality,  American. 

21.  How  many  rooms  do  they  occupy.    County  provides  for  them. 

22.  What  are  their  conditions.    Sanitary,  fair ;  morally,  good. 

23.  What  suggestions  can  you  make  to  ameliorate  their  condition.     Cannot  suggest  any- 

thing.   They  have  all  resided  in  the  county  for  thirty  years,  and  will  be  cared  for  as 
long  as  they  live. 

24.  How  many  corporations  (local)  are  in  your  county.    3. 

25.  Name  them.    Elk  River  Mill  Company,  Crescent  City  Mill  and  Transportation  Companj', 

Del  Norte  Commercial  Company. 

Form  No.  7.    Relating  to  Chinese  (Exclusively). 

1.  How  many  Chinese  are  in  your  county  (or  township).    Males,  300;  females,  20. 

2.  What  are  their  condition.     Fair. 

3.  What  are  their  social  habits.    Gambling  and  opium  smoking. 

4.  What  are  their  sanitary  habits.    Very  bad. 

5.  How  many  of  them  are  married.    2. 

6.  How  many  of  them  are  employed.    200. 

7.  How  many  of  them  are  domestic  servants.    25. 

8.  What  wages  are  paid  domestic  servants.    $20  per  month;  with  board. 
11.  How  many  are  laundrymen.     10;  each  for  himself. 

14.  How  manv  Chinese  do  they  employ  in  vour  county  (or  township).     For  8  months 

about  300. 

15.  How  many  Chinese  cultivate  the  soil  in  your  county  (or  township).    None. 
10.  What  wages  are  paid  them  per  month,  with  board.    From  $10  to  $30. 

17.  How  many  Chinese  miners  are  in  your  county  (or  township).    320. 

19.  How  many  of  them  are  employed  in  manufactures  of  all  kinds.    None. 

20.  Name  the  various  industries  and  number  employed  in  each  of  them.    They  work  at 

mining,  in  mills,  logging  camps,  and  some  on  dairy  ranches. 

21.  What  are  the  wages  paid  them  in  each  of  the  industries  employed.    From  $10  to  $30. 

23.  How  much  do  they  expend  for  rent,  either  per  head  or  collectively,  per  month. 

About  $1. 

24.  How  much  do  they  expend  for  food,  per  head  or  collectively,  per  month.     Hard  to  tell. 

25.  What  percentage  of  the  food  are  home  products.    Very  little. 

2').  What  percentage  of  the  food  are  im))orted  from  foreign  countries.     Very  near  all. 

28.  What  percentage  of  the  clothing  is  of  American  manufacture.    5. 

29.  What  percentage  of  the  clothing  is  imported.    95. 

30.  How  much  of  their  yearly  earnings  are  sent  out  of  the  country.    80  per  cent. 

32.  To  what  extent  does  their  emi)loyment  come  in  competition  with  the  white  industrial 
classes.  The  employment  of  (Miinese  undoubtedly  deprives  many  young  men  of  the 
chances  for  work,  as  well  as  many  girls  from  doing  housework. 


EL  DORADO  COUNTY. 

Statistical  Statement  made  hy  E.  F.  M.  Mortensen,  Assessor  of  El  Dorado  County. 
Form  No.  1.    Relating  to  Agriculture. 

1.  How  manv  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  does  your  county  or  township  con- 

tain.    ];200,000. 

2.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  are  under  cultivation.    20,f)00. 

3.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  are  unfit  for  cultivation.    200,000. 

4.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  are  timber  land.    fJOO,000. 
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6.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  are  open  for  preemption.    375,000. 

6.  What  is  the  maximum  price  per  acre  (exclusive  of  town  lots).    $20. 

7.  What  is  the  minimum  price  per  acre  (exclusive  of  town  lots).    $2  50. 

8.  What  is  the  average  price  per  acre  (exclusive  of  town  lots).    $3  50. 

9.  How  many  ranches  are  in  your  county  (or  township).    1,200. 

10.  How  many  ranch  owners.     1,200. 

11.  How  many  have  from  three  to  ten  acres.    40. 

12.  How  many  havefnnn  ten  to  forty  acres.    105. 

13.  How  many  have  from  forty  to  sixty  acres.    92. 

14.  How  many  have  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  acres.    180. 

15.  How  many  have  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres.    150. 

16.  How  many  have  from  one  hundred  and  sixtv  acres  to  two  hundred  and  forty  acres. 

340. 

17.  How  many  have  from  two  hundred  and  forty  to  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres.    75. 

18.  How  many  have  from  three  hundred  and  twenty  to  four  hundred  acres.    80. 

19.  How  many  have  from  four  hundred  to  six  hundred  and  forty  acres.    150. 
How  many  have  from  six  hundred  and  forty  to  one  thousand  acres.     15. 

20.  How  many  have  five  thousand  acres  and  over.    3. 

21.  How  many  ranches  are  worked  by  owners.    All. 

28.  How  many  buildings  of  all  kinds  (exclusive  of  city  or  town  buildings)  does  your  county- 

contain.    About  4,500. 

29.  What  is  their  value.     About  i?410,000. 

32.  What  is  the  value  of  all  the  agricultural  implements  in  your  county.    $20,000. 

36.  What  percentage  of  ranch  cultivators  in  your  county  use  labor-saving  machines.    25. 

Relating  to  Farm  Hands  and  Road  Laborers. 

37.  How  many  laborers  (Chinese  excluded)  are  employed  in  agriculture  in  your  county. 

About  550. 

38.  What  are  their  ages.     15  to  60  and  over. 

40.  How  many  of  the  laborers  are  females.    None. 

42.  What  are  the  maximum  wages  paid  (including  board)  per  month.    $30. 

43.  What  are  the  minimum  wages  paid  (including  board)  per  month.    $15. 

44.  What  are  the  average  wages  paid  (including  board)  per  month.    $22  50. 

45.  What  industry  of  agriculture  pays  the  maximum,    (irapes  and  fruit. 

46.  What  industry  of  agriculture  pays  the  minimum.     Hay. 

47.  How  many  months  in  the  year  are  laborers  generally  employed.    5. 

48.  When  unemployed  in  agriculture  what  industry  do  they  pursue  to  gain  a  livelihood. 

Mining  and  wood  chopping. 

49.  What  are  the  maximum  hours  of  labor  per  diem.    12. 

60.  What  are  the  minimum  hours  of  labor  per  diem.     10. 

61.  What  are  the  average  hours  of  labor  per  diem.    11. 

62.  Are  those  working  over  the  regular  hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  paid  extra.    No. 

64.  If  from  sickness  laborers  must  abstain  from  work,  are  any  deductions  made  from  his 

wages.    Not  i;nless  of  long  duration. 

65.  How  many  road  laborers  are  in  your  county  (or  township).    None. 

57.  What  is  the  laborer's  condition  in  general.  Morally,  good;  physically,  good;  men- 
tally, good. 

68.  How  many  laborers  (exclusive  of  Chinese)  are  in  your  county  (or  township)  unem- 
ployed.   Don  t  know. 

65.  What'are  the  causes  of  their  idleness.    (Please  state  everything  you  know  about  it.) 

Not  many  unemployed ;  some  tramps,  especially  in  harvest. 

66.  What  steps'can  be  taken,  or  what  is  necessary,  to  obtain  employment  for  all  in  your 

county  (or  township).  Bring  in  capital  and  run  ditches  along  the  divides. 
68.  In  what  condition  are  the  roads  in  your  county  (railroads  excluded).  Good. 
70.  How  are  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  lands  in  your  count}^    Generally  good. 

Form  No.  2.    Rel.\ting  to   Employes  in  Mech.\nical  and   Manufacturing  Industries 

(Chinese  Excluded). 

7.  How  many  bakers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    3. 

8.  How  many  brewers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    3. 

9.  How  many  blacksmiths  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    20. 

16.  How  many  box  (cigar)  makers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    2. 

21.  How  many  carpenters  and  joiners  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    40.     Wages 

paid,  maximum,  $4;  minimum,  $3;  average,  $3  50;  without  board. 
23.  How  many  carriage  and  wagon  makers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    6. 
27.  How  manj'  confectioners  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    1. 
29.  How  many  coopers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    3. 

33.  How  many  employes  in  dairies  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).     110.     Hours  con- 

stituting an  average  day's  work,  25. 
37.  How  many  gunsmiths  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    2. 

39.  How  many  iron  molders  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    3.    Hours  constituting 

an  average  day's  work,  5;  without  board. 
42.  How  many  employ^  in  limekilns  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).     10.     Hours  con- 
stituting an  average  day's  work.     Don't  know. 
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43.  How  many  machinists  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    10.     Hours  constituting 

an  average  day's  work,  4. 
4G.  How  many  millers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    3.     Hours  constituting  an 

average  day's  work,  4;  without  board. 
47.  How  many  pattern  makers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    2.     Hours  constituting 

an  average  day's  work;  without  board. 
51.  How  many  plundiers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    2. 

54.  How  many  saddlers  and  harness-makers  in  the  whole  countj^  (or  township).     2. 
59.  How  many  shoe-makers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).     11. 
fil.  How  many  stone-cutters  in  tlie  whole  county  (or  township).    2. 
62.  How  many  tailors  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).     2. 

64.  How  many  tinsmitlis  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    3. 

65.  How  many  ujiholsterers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).     1. 

66.  How  many  wheelwrights  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    3. 

67.  How  many  wine  manufacturers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    25. 

Form  No.  3.    Relating  to  Mines  and  Miners  (Chinese  Excluded). 

5.  How  many  gold  placer  mines  are  in  your  county  (or  township).    45. 

6.  How  many  gold  placer  miners  are  in  your  county  (or  township).     100. 

7.  How  many  gold  quartz  mines  are  in  your  county  (or  township).    60. 

8.  How  many  gold  quartz  miners  are  in  your  county  (or  township).    600.    Hours  consti- 

tuting an  average  day's  work,  9;  average  wages  per  day,  .$2  50;  without  board. 

13.  How  many  gravel  mines  are  in  your  county  (or  township).    50. 

14.  How  many  gravel  miners  are  in  your  county  (or  township).    300.    Average  wages  per 

day,  $2  50;  without  board. 
17.  How  many  marble  quarries  are  in  your  county  (or  township).    2;  not  worked. 
25.  How  many  limestone  quarries  are  in  your  county  (or  township).    5. 
27.  How  many  saiidstone  quarries  are  in  your  county  (or  township).     1. 

29.  How  many  mines  not  enumerated  above  are  in  your  county  (or  township).    100.    Seam 

and  pocket  mines  worked  at  times. 

31.  How  many  miners  in  your  county  are  unemployed.    Not  many. 

32.  The  causes.     Lack  of  water,  etc. 

Form  No.  4.     Relating  to  Transportation  on  Land  and  Water  (Chinese  Excluded). 

1.  How  many  miles  of  steam  railroads  in  operation  are  in  your  county.    19. 

2.  How  many  employes  of  all  kinds  on  above  are  in  your  county.    15. 

11.  How  many  stage  drivers  in  your  county.     10.     Wages  paid,  average,  |.30;   with  board. 

12.  How  many  teamsters  hauling,  etc.,  in   your  county.    45.     Wages  i)aid,  average,  $40; 

without  board. 

13.  How  many  draymen  hauling,  etc.,  in  your  county.     1. 

14.  How  many  agents,  railroad,  stage,  express,  and  steamboats,  in  j^oiir  county.    5. 

15.  How  many  men  are  engaged  in  express  companies  in  your  county.    4. 

Form  No.  5.     Relating   to  Clerical  and  all  Other  Skilled  and  Unskilled  Labor 
not  Before  Enumerated  (Chinese  Excluded). 

1.  How  many  auctioneers  are  employed  in  your  county.     1. 

3.  How  many  assayers  and  chemists  are  employed  in  your  county.    1. 

4.  How  many  barbers  are  employed  in  your  county.    8. 

6.  How  many  bookkeepers  in  all  departments  in  your  county.    13.     Wages  paid,  $75 ; 

without  board. 
6.  How  many  bricklayers  in  your  county.    2. 

10.  How  man\' clerks  employed  in  general  merchandising  in  your  county.    Males,  25; 
females,  4.     Wages  paid,  $40  ;  without  board. 

12.  How  many  cooks  are  employed  in  your  county  (or  town).    8.     Wages  paid,  $40;  with 

board. 

13.  How  many  dentists  are  employed  in  j'our  county  (or  town).    3. 

16.  How  many  dress  and  cloak  makers  in  your  county  (or  town).    6. 

20.  How  many  engineers  (mining)  in  your  county  (or  town).    20.     Wages  paid,  .$3 ;  with 

board. 

24.  How  many  journalistic  editors  in  your  county  (or  town).    4. 

27.  How  many  hostlers  in  your  county  (or  town).    7.    Wages  paid,  $35  ;  without  board. 

30.  How  many  lumbermen  in  your  county  (or  town).    50.     Wages  paid,  $50;  with  board. 

31.  How  many  milliners  in  your  county  (or  town).     Females,  1. 

32.  How  many  painters  (house)  in  your  county  (or  town).     7. 

34.  How  numy  plasterers  are  employed  in  your  county.    3.    Wages  paid.  Don't  know. 

36.  How  many  ])hotographers  are  employed  in  your  county.    2. 

37.  How  many  school  teachers  are  employed  in  your  county.    50.     Males,  15;  females,  35. 

Hoursconstituting  a  day's  work,  6.  Average  number  months  engaged  i)er  annum,  7. 
Wages  paid  to  males,  maximum,  $1W»;  nunimum,$75;  average,  $87;  without  board. 
Wages  {jaid  to  females,  maximum,  $75;  minimum, $(iO;  average, $70;  without  board. 
39.  How  many  servants  (domestic)  are  employed  in  your  county.  20;  females. 
Wages  paid  to  females,  $15;  with  board. 
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40.  How  many  telegraph  operators  are  employed  in  your  county.    7.    Wages  paid,  on  a 
percentage. 

42.  How  manj'  waiters  (restaurant,  hotel,  etc.)  are  employed  in  your  county.     Males,  2; 

females"  12.    Wages  paid  to  males,  $25:  females,  $20;  with  board. 

43.  How  many  watch-makers  are  employed  in  your  county.    3. 

47.  How  many  wood-cutters  are  employed  in  your  county.    200;  work  by  contract. 

Form  Xo.  6.     Miscella>'eous. 

1.  What  is  the  total  value  of  all  lands  and  town  lots  in  your  county  (or  township). 

$1,794,225. 

2.  What  is  the  total  value  of  all  the  buildings  in  the  towns  of  vour  county  (or  township). 

$305,500. 

3.  What  is  the  total  value  of  aU  machineries  used  for  mechanical  and  manufacturing 

purposes.    $13,525. 

15.  What  is  the  cost  of  fuel.    Stovewood,  $2  50  per  cord. 

16.  What  is  the  cost  of  water  for  household  purposes  per  month.    75  cents. 

17.  What  is  the  cost  of  water  for  irrigation  purposes.    20  to  25  cents  per  inch. 

24.  How  many  corporations  are  in  your  county.    22. 

25.  Name  them.    Park  Canal  Company,  El  Dorado  Ditch  Company,  California  Ditch  Com- 

pany, Grangers'  Cooperative  Union.  Lyon  Mining  Company,  Placerville  Gold  Mining 
Company,  Cedar  Springs  Mining  Company.  Linden  Mining  Company,  Gopher  Min- 
ing Company,  Utah  Mining  Company,  Mt.  Pleasant  Mining  Company,  Melton  Min- 
ing Company,  Eagle  Mining  Company,  Eagle  King  Mining  Company,  Eureka  Mining 
Company,  Eosencranz  Mining  Company,  Taylor  Mining  Company,  Church  Union 
Quicksilver  Mining  Company,  Springfield  Alining  Company,  Nash\'ille  Mining  Com- 
pany, Independent,  and  other  mining  companies,  Placerville  and  Mud  Springs  Toll 
Road  Company. 

26.  Name  capital  stock  of  each.    Cannot. 

27.  Name  cash  capital  invested  in  them.    Impossible  to  tell. 

FoKM  No.  7.    Relating  to  Chinese  (Exclusively). 

1.  How  many  Chinese  are  in  your  county  (or  township).    Males,  400;  females,  50. 

2.  What  are  their  conditions.    Same  as  elsewhere. 

7.  How  many  of  them  are  domestic  servants.    10. 

8.  What  wages  are  paid  to  domestic  servants  per  month.    $15 ;  with  board. 

9.  How  many  of  them  are  cooks.    75. 

10.  What  wages  are  paid  to  them  per  month.    $30;  with  board. 

13.  How  many  Chinese  laundries  are  in  your  county  (or  township).    8. 

15.  How  many  Chinese  cultivate  the  soil  in  your  county  (or  township).    25. 

16.  What  wages  are  paid  them  per  month.     Work  for  themselves. 

17.  How  many  Chinese  miners  are  in  your  county  (or  township).    200. 

18.  What  wages  do  they  earn.    $1  22 ;  without  board. 

20.  Name  the  various  industries  and  number  employed  in  each  of  them.    Farming,  175. 

21.  What  are  the  wages  paid  them  in  each  of  the  industries  employed.    75  cents  per  day. 
32.  To  what  extent  does  their  employment  come  in  competition  with  the  white  industrial 

classes.    They  keep  that  number  of  whites  out  of  employment. 

Form  No.  8.    Relating  to  Inmates  of  Jails  and  Other  Refokmatort  Institutions. 

1.  How  many  inmates  are  in  your  county  jail  and  other  reformatory  institutions  in 
your  county.    Males,  3. 

HUMBOLDT  COUNTY. 

Statistical  Statement  made  by  G.  H.  Shaw,  Assessor  of  Humboldt  County. 
Form  No.  1.    Relating  to  Agriculture. 

1.  How  manv  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  does  vour  countv  or  township  con- 

tain.   2;388,320. 

2.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  are  under  cultivation.    18,000. 

3.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  are  unfit  for  cultivation.    About 

2,000,000. 

4.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  are  timber  land.    About  9f)7,680. 

5.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  are  open  for  preemption.   Very  little 

that  is  desirable. 

6.  What  is  the  maximum  price  per  acre  (exclusive  of  town  lots).    $200. 

7.  What  is  the  minimum  price  per  acre  (exclusive  of  town  lots).    $3. 

8.  What  is  the  average  price  per  acre  (exclusive  of  town  lots).    $12. 

9.  How  many  ranches  are  in  your  county  (or  township).    I  have  no  record  of  the  number. 

10.  How  many  ranch  owners.    There  are  4,0'i5  real  estate  owners  in  the  county. 
21.  How  manv  ranches  are  worked  by  owners.    Nearly  all. 
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22.  How  many  ranches  are  worked  in  shares  between  owner  and  renter.    But  few. 

23.  How  many  ranches  are  worked  in  shares  between  owner  and  laborers.    But  few. 

24.  How  many  ranches  are  rented.     But  few. 
2.5.  What  is  the  maximum  rent  per  acre.    $12. 

26.  What  is  the  minimum  rent  per  acre.    50  cents. 

27.  Wluit  is  tlie  average  rent  \)er  acre.    |50. 

28.  How  many  buildings  of   all  kinds  (exchisive  of  city  or  town  buildings)  does  your 

county  (or  township)  contain.     Do  not  keep  an  account  of  the  number  of  buildings. 
All  improvements  are  assessed  as  a  whole. 

30.  How  many  miles  of  fences  are  in  your  county  (or  township).    Do  not  get  this  informa- 

tion. 

31.  What  is  their  cost  per  mile.    About  $lfiO. 

32.  What  is  the  value  of  all  the  agricultural  implements  in  your  county  (or  township). 

$1.3,531. 

33.  How  many  labor-saving  agricultural  implements  are  in  your  county  (or  township). 

$30,000. ' 

36.  What  percentage  of  ranch  cultivators  in  your  county  (or  township)  use  labor-saving 

machines.    75. 

Relating  to  Farm  Hands  and  Road  Laborers. 

37.  How  many  laborers  (Chinese  excluded)  are  employed  in  agriculture  in  your  county 

(or  township).    As  near  as  I  can  estimate  about  750. 

38.  What  are  their  ages.     From  10  to  60. 

39.  How  many  are  under  fifteen  years  of  age.    20  per  cent. 

40.  How  many  of  the  laborers  are  females.    None. 

42.  What  are  the  maximum  wages  paid  (including  board)  per  month.    $30. 

43.  What  are  the  minimum  wages  paid  (including  board)  per  month.    $10. 

44.  What  are  the  average  wages  paid  (including  board)  per  month.    $25. 

45.  What  industry  of  agriculture  pays  the  maximum.    Grain. 

46.  What  industry  of  agriculture  pays  the  minimum.    Vegetables. 

47.  How  many  months  in  the  year  are  laborers  generally  employed.    6. 

48.  When  unemployed  in  agriculture  what  industry  do  they  pursue  to  gain  a  livelihood. 

Work  in  redwoods,  making  posts,  and  shakes,  railroad  ties,  etc. 

49.  What  are  the  maximum  hours  of  labor  per  diem.    10. 

50.  What  are  the  minimum  hours  of  labor  per  diem.    8. 

51.  What  are  the  average  hours  of  labor  per  diem.    All  except  road  work,  10. 

52.  Are  those  working  over  the  regular  hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  paid  extra.    No. 

54.  If  from  sickness  laborers  must  abstain  from  work,  are  any  deductions  made  from  his 

wages.    Yes. 

55.  How  many  road  laborers  are  in  your  county  (or  township).     As  near  as  I  can  esti- 

mate, 90. 

56.  What  is  the  wages  paid  to  them.    $2. 

57.  What  is  the  laborer's  condition  in  general.     Morally,  good;   physically,  good;  men- 

tally, good. 

58.  How  many  laborers  (exclusive  of  Chinese)  are  in  your  county  (or  township)  unem- 

ployed. '  Very  few;  I  think  all  could  get  work  at  present. 

68.  In  wliat  condition  are  the  roads  of  your  county  (railroads  excluded).    Good  at  present. 

69.  Can  you  suggest  anything  that  will  ameliorate  the  condition   of  the  laborers  and 

accrue  to  their  benefit.    Settle  down  and  be  contented,  be  economical,  and  become 
acquainted  with  all  the  surroundings,  and  not  spend  from  time  to  time  what  they 
•  make  trying  to  find  a  better  place. 

70.  How  are  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  lands  in  your  county.    Good. 

Form  No.  2.    Relating   to   Employes  in  Mechanical  and  Manufacturing  Industeies 

(Chinese  Excluded). 

7.  How  many  bakers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).     8.     Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,  10.     Wages  paid,  $50 ;   with  board. 

8.  How  many  brewers  in  the  whole  county  (or  town.ship).    7.    Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,  10.     Wages  paid,  $60;  without  board. 

9.  How  many  blacksmiths  in  the  whole  county  (or  township.)   50.    Hours  constituting  a 

day's  work,  10.     Wages  paid,  $75:  without  board. 
10.  How  many  boiler-makers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    3.     Hours  constituting 
a  day's  work,  10.     Wages  {)aid,  $75';  without  board. 

12.  How  many  bookbinders  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).     1.     Hours  constituting 

a  day's  w'ork,  10.     Wages  paid,  $60;  without  board. 

13.  How  many  brick-makers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    50.    Hours  constituting 

a  day's  work,  10.     Wages  paid,  $50  ;  without  board. 
18.  How  iiiany  cabinet-makers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).     10.     Hours  constitut- 
ing a  day's  work,  10.     Wages  j)aid,  $75  ;  without  board. 

20.  How  many  canneries  (fish,  fruit,  etc.)  emjiloyes  in  the  whole  county  (or  township). 

30.     Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  10.     Wages  paid,  $20;  with  board. 

21.  How  many  carpenters  and  joiners  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).     150.     Hours 

constituting  a  day's  work,  10.     Wages  paid,  $90;  without  board. 

22.  How  many  carpenters  (ship)  in  the  whole  county  (or  town.ship).    30.    Hours  constitut- 

ing a  day's  work,  10.     Wages  paid,  $90;  without  board. 
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23.  How  many  carriage  and  wagon  makers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    10.    Hours 

constituting  a  day's  work,  10.     Wages  paid,  $90 ;  without  board. 

24.  How  many  calkers  (ship)  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    10.    Hours  constituting 

a  day's  'work,  10.     Wages  paid,  .$90 :    without  board. 

25.  How  many  cement-makers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    8.    Hours  constitut- 

ing a  day's  work,  10.     Wages  paid.  $90;  without  board. 

26.  How^  many  cigar-makers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    2.    Hours  constituting 

a  day's  work,  10.    Wages  paid,  $50;  without  board. 

27.  How  niany  confectioners  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    2.    Hours  constituting 

a  day's  work,  10.    Wages  paid,  $75 ;  without  board. 

28.  How  many  coffee  and  spice  mills  employes  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    2. 

Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  10.     Wages  paid,  $50;  without  board. 

29.  How  many  coopers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    8.     Hours  constituting  a 

day's  work,  10.     Wages  paid,  $60  ;  without  board. 

33.  How  many  employes  in  dairies  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).  1(X).  Hours  con- 
stituting^ day's  work,  12.     Wages  xiaid,  $30;  with  board. 

37.  How  many  gunsmiths  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).  10.  Hours  constituting  a 
day's  work,  12.     Wages  paid,  $<:0  ;  with  board. 

39.  How  many  iron  molders  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).  5.  Hours  constituting 
a  day's  work,  10.     Wages  paid,  <iO;  with  board. 

43.  How  many  machinists  in  the  whole  couny  (or  township).    20.    Hours  constituting  a 

day's  work,  10.     Wages  paid,  $90;  with  board. 

44.  How  many  marble-cutters  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    3.    Hours  constituting 

a  day's  work,  10. 
46.  How  many  millers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    5.     Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work.  10.     Wages  paid,  $';0;  with  board. 
64.  How  many  saddlers  and  harness   makers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    20. 

Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  10.     Wages  paid,  $60;  with  board. 

57.  How  many  sash,  door,  and  blind  makers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    10. 

Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  10.     Wages  paid,  $-30  ;  with  board. 

58.  How  many  shingle-makers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    100.    Hours  constitut- 

ing a  day's  work,  10.     Wages  paid.  $30  ;  with  board. 

59.  How  many  shoe-makers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    30.    Hours  constituting 

a  day's  work,  10.     Wages  paid,  $40:  with  board. 

60.  How  many  soda  works  employes  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    7.    Hours  con- 

stituting -a  day's  work,  10.     "Wages  paid,  $40  ;  with  board. 

61.  How  many  stone-cutters  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    10.     Hours  constituting 

a  day's  work,  10.     Wages  paid,  $.50 ;  with  board. 

62.  How  niany  tailors  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    20.    Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,  li.     Wages  paid,  $50 ;  with  board. 

63.  How  many  tanners' in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    4.     Hours  constituting  a 

day's  work,  10.    Wages  i)aid,  $30;  with  board. 

64.  How  many  tinsmiths  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    10.     Hours  constituting 

a  day's  work,  10.     Wages  paid,  $40 ;  with  board. 

65.  How  many  upholsterers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    8.    Hours  constituting 

a  day's  work,  10.    Wages  paid,  $40;  with  board. 
68.  How  many  willow  and  woodware  employes  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    2. 
Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  10.     VVages  paid,  $40;  with  board. 

Form  No.  3.    Relating  to  Mines  and  Minebs  (Chinese  Excluded). 

24.  How  many  granite  stone  miners  are  in  j'our  county  (or  town.ship).    1. 

25.  How  many  limestone  quarries   are  in  your  county  (or  township).    1.     Hours  consti- 

tuting a  day's  work,  8.     Working  for'United  States. 

Form  No.  4.    Relating  to  Transportation  on  Land  and  Water  (Chinese  Excluded). 

1.  How  many  miles  of  steam  railroads  in  operation  in  your  county.    53. 

2.  How  many  emi)loyes  of  all  kinds  on  above  are  in  your  county.    40.    Hours  per  day, 

10.     Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  10.    Wages  paid,  maximum, 
$100;  minimum,  $.30;  average,  $W;  without  board. 

11.  How  many  stage  drivers  in  your  county.    7.    Hours  per  day,  12.    Average  number  of 

months'engaged  per  annum,  12.    Wages  paid,  average  $70  ;  board. 

12.  How  many  teamsters  hauling,  etc.,  in  your  county.    50.    Hours  per  day,  12.    Average 

number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  6.     Wages  paid,  $40;  board. 

13.  How  many  draymen  hauling,  etc.,  in  your  county.    4.     Hours  per  day,  12.    Average 

number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.     Wages  paid,  .$50  ;  board. 

14.  How  many  agents,  railroad,  stage,  express,  and  steamboat,  in  your  county.    20. 

15.  How  many  men  are  engaged  in  express  companies  in  your  county.    8. 

16.  How  many  steamboats  and  sailing  vessels  of  all  kinds  in  your  county.     66. 

17.  How  many  captains  thereon  in  your  county.    66. 

18.  How  many  pilots  thereon  in  your  county.    3. 

19.  How  many  pursers  thereon  in  your  county.    3. 

20.  How  many  engineers  thereon  in  your  county.     10. 

21.  How  many  freight  clerks  thereon  in  your  county.    20. 

22.  How  many  mates  thereon  in  your  county.    20. 
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24.  How  many  cooks  thereon  in  your  county.    10. 

25.  How  many  firemen  thereon  in  yonr  county.     10. 
2(J.  How  many  saiior.s  thereon  in  your  county-.     100. 

Form  No.  5.    Rel.\ting  to   Cleric.\l   and   all  Other  Skilled   and   Unskilled  Labor 
NOT  Before  Enumerated  (Chinese  Excluded). 

1.  How  many  auctioneers  are  employed  in  your  county.    2;  work  for  themselves. 
I.  How  many  barbers  are  employed  in  your  county.    20.     Hours  constituting  a  day's 
work,  10.     Wages  paid,  $()0;  without'board. 

5.  How  many  bookkeepers  in  all  departments  in  your  county.    75.    Hours  constituting 

a  day's  work,  10.    Wages  paid,  maximum,  $100;  minimum,  $30;  average,  $70;  without 
board. 

6.  How  many  bricklayers  in  your  county.    40.     Hours   constituting  a  day's  work,  10. 

Wages  paid,  $(i0;  without  board. 

7.  How  many  clerks  are  employed  in  banking  institutions  in  your  county.    3.    Hours 

constituting  a  day's  work,  8.     Wages  paid^  $100;  without  board. 

10.  How  many  clerks  employed  in  general  merchandising  in  your  county.     100.     Hours 

ccmstituting  a  day's  work,  10.    Wages  paid,  maximum, $7^:  minimum, $20;  average, 
$50;  without  board. 

11.  How  many  clerks  are  employed  in  county  and  town  governments  in  your  county.    3. 

Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  10. 

12.  How  many  cooks  are  employed  in  your  county  (or  town).     100.     Hours  constituting 

a  day's  work,  10.     Wages  paid,  $nO.    They  alvvays  get  board. 

13.  How  many  dentists  are  employed  in  your  county  (or  town).    7. 

14.  How  many  draughtsmen  are  employed  in  your  county  (or  town).     1. 

16.  How  manjr  dress  and  cloak  nuUvefs  in  your  county  (or  town).    20.    Hours  consti- 

tuting a  day's  work,  10      Wages  paid,  $30;  without  board. 

17.  How  many  engravers  in  your  county  (or  town).     1. 

18.  How  many  engineers  (civil)  in  your  county  (or  town).     8. 

19.  How  many  engineers  (stationary  engines)  in  your  county  (or  town).    25.    Hours  con- 

stituting a  day's  work.  10.     Wages  paid,  $70;  with  board. 

21.  How  many  florists  and  gardeners  in  your  county  (or  town).    2. 

22.  How  many  fisherme^n  in  your  county  (or  town).    20. 

23.  How  many  glaziers  in  your  county  (or  town).     10. 

24.  How  many  journalistic  editors  in  your  county  (or  town).    5. 

25.  How  many  journalistic  reporters  in  your  county  (or  town).    2. 

26.  How  manj'  hod  carriers  in  your  county  (or  town).    20.    Wages  paid,  $60;   without 

board. 

27.  How  many  hostlers  in  your  county  (or  town).    30.     Hours  constituting  a  day's  work, 

10.     Wages  paid,  $60;  without  board. 

28.  How   many  laundrymen  in   your  county  (or  town.)    50.     Males,  30;    females,  20. 

Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  10.   Wages  paid  to  males,  $40;  with  board.   Wages 
paid  to  females,  $30;   with  board. 

29.  How  many  longshoremen  in  your  county  (or  town).    20.    Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,  10.     Wages  paid,  $70  ;  without  board. 

30.  How  many  lumbermen  in  your  county  (or  town).     1,000.     Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,  10.     Wages  paid,  maximum,  $100;  minimum.  $20;  average,  $f!0;  with  board. 

31.  How   many   milliners  in   your  county  (or  town).    10.    Hours  constituting   a  day's 

work,  10. 

32.  How  many  painters  (house)  in  your  county  (or  town).    20.    Hours  constituting  a 

day's  work,  10.     Wages  paid,  $70;  without  board. 

33.  How  many  fresco  painters  are  employed  in  your  county  .     2. 

34.  How  many  plasterers  are  employed  in  your  county.     10. 

35.  How  many  printers  are  employed   in  your  county.     25.     Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,  10.     Wages  paid,  $80;  without  board. 

36.  How  many  photographers  are  employed  in  your  county.    5. 

37.  How  many  school  teachers  are  em])loyed  in  your  county.    105.     Hours  constituting  a 

day's  work,  8.    Wages  paid  to  males,  maximum,  $100;  minimum,  $60;  average,  $70; 
without  board. 

38.  How  many   seamstresses  are  employed  in  your  county.    20.    Hours  constituting  a 

day's  work,  10.     Wages  paid,  $30;  without  board. 

39.  How'many  servants  (domestic)  are  employed  in  your  county.    20. 

Form  No.  6.    Miscellaneous. 

1.  What  is  the  total  value  of  all  lands  and  town  lots  in  your  county.    $7,733,276. 

2.  What  is  the  total  value  of  all  the  buildings  in  the  towns  of  your  county.    $1,^27,742. 

(>.  Are  there  any  trade  unions  in  your  county.    There  is  one  organization  here  in  Eureka. 

7.  Name  thenu     The  Knights  of  Labor. 

8.  What  percentage  of  wage  workers  belong  to  them.     Perhaps  20. 

9.  How  are  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  workshops  of  mechanics  and  manufacturers. 

Good. 

10.  Hf)w  are  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  dwellings  of  wage  workers.    Good. 

11.  What  percentage  of  the  dwellings  are  owned  by  them.    50. 
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12.  What  is  the  cost  of  rent  of  dwellings  generally  occupied  by  the  wage  workers.    $6  to 

$12  per  month. 

13.  What  is  the  cost  of  rent  of  rooms  generally  occupied  by  the  wage  workers.    $4  per 

month. 

14.  What  is  the  cost  of  food  or  board  per  month.    |20. 

15.  What  is  the  cost  of  fuel.    Wood  H  per  cord. 

16.  What  is  the  cost  of  water  for  household  purposes  per  month.    $1  50. 

23.  What  suggestions  can  you  make  to  ameliorate  their  condition.    The  poor  people  of 

Humboldt  County  as  a  general  rule  find  work  enough  to  supply  their  wants;  there 
are  about  30  supported  by  the  county  at  the  hospital. 

24.  How  raanv  corporations  (local)  are  in  your  county.    15. 

25.  Name  theni.     Ferndale   Business   As.sociation.   capital   stock  $20,000,   15  per  cent; 

Areata  and  Mad  River  Railroad  Company,  capital  stock.  $300,000,  33  percent; 
California  Arms  Company,  capital  stock  $20,000, 40  per  cent ;  Eureka  Gas  Company, 
capital  stock  $50,000,  30  per  cent;  Humboldt  Lumber  Mill  Company,  capital  stock 
$150,000,  50  per  cent;  Eel  River  and  Eureka  Railroad  Company,  capital  stock 
$1,200,000.  40  per  cent;  Eureka  and  Trinidad  Railroad  Company,  capital  stock 
$750,000,  30  per  cent;  Elk  River  Mill  and  Lumber  Company,  capital  stock  $30,000, 
80  per  cent;  Humboldt  Marine  Railway  Company,  capital  stock  $40,000,  50  per  cent ; 
Eel  River  Vallev  Lumber  Company,  "capital  stock  $150,000,  40  per  cent;  Milford 
Land  and  Lumber  Company,  cai^ital  stock  $100,000,50  per  cent;  Humboldt  Logging 
Railway  Company,  capital  stock  $150,000 ;  .50  per  cent,  Humboldt  County  Bank,  capital 
stock  $200,000,  100  per  cent;  Lincoln  Mill  Company,  capital  stock  $20,000,  50  per 
cent;  California  Redwood  Company,  capital  stock  $10,000,000,  20  percent;  Bucks- 
port  and  Elk  River  Railroad  Company,  capital  stock  $500,000,  60  per  cent. 
28.  Total  number  of  hands  employed.  206";  the  California  Redwood  Company  employed 
in  1884,600  men,  but  are  no"t  operating  this  year;  neither  is  the  Humboldt  Log- 
ging Railway  or  the  Bucksport  and  Elk  River  Railroad  Company. 

Form  7.    Relating  to  Chinese  (Exclfsivelt). 

1.  How  many  Chinese  are  in  your  county  (or  township).    About  250  males. 

2.  What  are  "their  conditions."  There  are"no  Chinese  in  Eureka. 

3.  What  are  their  social  habits.    Are  bad. 

4.  What  are  their  sanitary  habits.    Bad. 

6.  How  many  of  them  are  employed.    They  principally  follow  washing. 
9.  How  many  of  them  are  cooks.    20. 

10.  What  wages  are  paid  to  them  per  month.    $25;  with  board. 

11.  How  many  laundrvmen.    50. 

12.  What  wag"es  do  they  earn  per  month.    $25  ;  without  board. 

17.  How  many  Chinese'  miners  are  in  your  county  (or  township).    50 :  work  for  themselves. 


INYO  COUNTY. 

Statistical  Statement  made  by  John  C.  Irunn,  Assessor  of  Inyo  County. 

Form  No.  1.    Rel.\ting  to  Agriculture. 

1.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  does  your  county  or  township  con- 

tain.   768,000. 

2.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  are  under  cultivation.    About  30,000. 

3.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  are  unfit  for  cultivation.    About 
600,000. 

4.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  are  timber  land.    20. 

5.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  are  open  for  preemption.     100,000. 

8.  What  is  the  average  price  per  acre  (exclusive  of  town  lots).    $5. 

9.  How  many  ranches  are  in  your  count}'  (or  township).    500. 

10.  How  many  ranch  owners.    350. 

11.  How  many  have  from  three  to  ten  acres.    None. 

12.  How  many  have  from  ten  to  twenty-five  acres.    15. 

13.  How  many  have  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  acres.    5. 

14.  How  many  have  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  acres.     15. 

15.  How  many  have  from  one"  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres.    310. 
17.  How  man'y  have  from  five  hundred  to  one  thousand  acres.    10. 

22.  How  many  ranches  are  worked  in  shares  between  owner  and  renter.    350. 

23.  How  many  ranches  are  worked  in  shares  between  owner  and  laborers.    100. 

24.  How  many  ranches  are  rented.    50. 

27.  What  is  the  average  rent  per  acre.    All  rent  on  shares. 

28.  How  many  buildings  of  all  kinds  (exclusive  of  city  or  town  buildings)  does  your 

county  (or  township)  contain.    600. 

29.  What  is  "their  value.    $25,000. 

30.  How  many  miles  of  fences  are  in  your  county  (or  township).    100. 

31.  What  is  their  cost  per  mile.    $200. 
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32.  What  is  the  value  of  all  the  agricultural  implements  in  your  county  (or  township). 

$75,000. 

33.  How  many  labor-saving  agricultural  implements  are  in  your  county  (or  township). 

34.  What  is  their  value.    ?!50,000. 

36.  What  percentage  of  ranch  cultivators  in  your  county  (or  township)  use  labor-saving 

machines.    75. 

Relating  to  Farvi  Hands  and  Road  Laborers. 

37.  How  many  laborers  (Chinese  excluded)  are  emploj'ed  in  agriculture  in  your  county 

(or  township).    About  (iOO. 

38.  What  are  their  ages.     From  10  to  60. 

39.  How  many  are  under  fifteen  years  of  age.    75. 

40.  How  many  of  the  laborers  are  females.    None. 

42.  What  are  the  maximum  wages  paid  (including  board)  per  month.    $30. 

44.  What  are  the  average  wages  paid  (including  board)  per  month.    !f<30. 

47.  How  many  months  in  the  year  are  laborers  generallj'  employed.    8. 

48.  When  unemployed  in  agriculture  what  industry  do  they  pursue  to  gain  a  livelihood. 

Whatever  they  can  get  to  do. 

49.  What  are  the  maximum  hours  of  labor  per  diem.     12. 

61.  What  are  the  average  hours  of  labor  per  diem.    12. 

52.  Are  those  working  over  the  regular  hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  paid  extra.     No. 

54.  If  from  sickness  laborers  must  abstain  from  work,  are  anj'  (leductions  made  from  his 

wages.    Sometimes. 

55.  How  many  road  laborers  are  in  your  county  (or  township).    10. 
-56.  What  is  the  wages  paid  to  them.    $2  per  day. 

57.  What  is  the  laborer's  condition  in  general.     Morally,  good ;  physically,  good ;  men- 

tally, good. 

58.  How  many  laborers  (exclusive  of  Chinese)  are  in  your  county  (or  township)  unem- 

ployed.    150. 

59.  How  many  of  the  unemployed  are  native  Americans.     Don't  know. 

62.  What  are  their  ages.     From  25  to  65. 

63.  How  many  under  fifteen.    None. 

65.  What  are  the  causes  of  their  idleness.    (Please  state  everything  you  know  about  it.) 

Some  can't  get  work  and  some  won't  work. 
<56.  What  steps  can  be  taken,  or  what  is  necessary,  to  obtain  emjiloyment  for  all  in  your 

county  (or  township).    By  digging  and  big'ditch  and  mining. 

67.  How  do  they  obtain  sustenance  and  clothing.    On  credit. 

68.  In  what  condition  are  the  roads  in  your  county  (railroads  excluded.)    Good. 

70.  How  are  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  lands  in  your  county.    Very  good ;  the  best  on 
the  coast. 

Form    2.     RELAtiNG    to    Employes    in    Mechanical   and    Manufacturing    Industries 

(Chinese  Excluded). 

8.  How  many  brewers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    80. 

9.  How  many  blacksmiths  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    20. 
18.  How  many  cabinet-makers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    2. 

21.  How  many  carpenters  and  joiners  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    15. 
23.  How  many  carriage  and  wagon-makers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    4. 
33.  How  many  employes  in  dairies  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    5. 

43.  How  many  machinists  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    10. 

45.  How  nuiny  employes  in  watch  factories  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    2. 

46.  How  many  millers  in  the  whole  county.    3. 

64.  How  manj^  saddlers  and  harness-makers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    1. 

58.  How  many  shingle-makers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    1. 

59.  How  many  shoe-makers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    2. 
62.  How  many  tailors  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    2. 

64.  How  many  tinsmiths  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    2. 

65.  How  many  upholsterers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).     1. 
GH.  How  many  wheelwrights  in  the  whole  coilnty  (or  township).    5. 

67.  How  many  wine  manufacturers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    2. 

Form  No.  3.    Relating  to  Mines  and  Miners  (Chinese  Excluded). 

5.  How  many  gold  placer  mines  are  in  your  county  (or  township).    1. 

6.  How  many  gold  placer  miners  are  in  your  county  (or  township).    2. 

7.  How  many  gold  quartz  mines  are  in  your  county  (or  township).    100. 

8.  How  many  gold  quartz  miners  are  in  your  county  (or  township).    200. 

11.  How  many  silver  mines  are  in  your  county  (or  townshi[)).    250. 

12.  How  many  silver  miners  are  in  your  county  (or  townshij)).    .300. 

17.  How  many  marble  quarries  in  your  county  (or  township).    1. 

18.  How  many  marble  miners  in  your  county  (or  township).    3. 

28.  How   many  sandstone   miners  in   your  county  (or  township).     450.     Number  of  men 
employed  in  the  year,  12.     Wages  per  day,  $3. 

31.  How  many  miners  in  your  county  are  unemployed.    About  400. 

32.  The  causes.    No  money  to  work  with. 
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Form  No.  4.    Relating  to  Tkansportation  on  Land  and  Water  (Chinese  Excluded). 

1.  How  many  miles  of  steam  railroads  operated  in  yonr  county.    74|.    Number  of  men, 

16.    Average  hours  per  day,  10.    Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12. 

2.  How  many  employes  of  all  kinds  on  above  are  in  your  county.    16. 

11.  How  many  stage  drivers  in  your  county.     4. 

12.  How  many  teamsters  hauling,  etc.,  in  your  county.    25. 

14,  How  many  agents,  railroad,  stiige,  express,  and  steamboat,  in  your  county.    9. 
1.5.  How  many  men  are  engaged  in  express  companies  in  your  county.    5. 

Form  No.  5.    Relating    to  Clerical   and  all  Other  Skilled    and    Unskilled  Labor 
NOT  Before  Enumerated  (Chinese  Excluded). 

3.  How  many  assayers  and  chemists  are  employed  in  your  county.     10. 

4.  How  many  barbers  are  employed  in  your  county.    4. 

9.  How  many  clerks  are  employed  in  lawyers'  offices  in  your  county.    2. 

10.  How  many  clerks  are  employed  in  general  merchaiulising  in  your  county.    6. 

11.  How  many  clerks  are  employed  in  county  or  town  governments  in  your  county.    3. 

12.  How  many  cooks  are  employed  in  your  county  (or  town).    40. 

13.  How  many  dentists  are  employed  in  your  county  (or  town).    2. 

18.  How  many  engineers  (civil)  in  your  county  (or  town).    3. 

19.  How  many  engineers  (stationary  engines)  in  your  county  (or  town).    12. 

20.  How  many  engineers  (mining)  in  your  county  (or  town.)    6. 

21.  How  many  florists  and  gardeners  in  your  county  (or  town).     20. 

24.  How  many  journalistic  editors  in  your  county  (or  town.)    2. 

25.  How  many  journalistic  rejwrters  in  your  county  (or  town).    2. 

27.  How  many  hostlers  in  your  county  (or  town).    8. 

28.  How  many  laundrynien  in  your  county  (or  town).    8. 

30.  How  many  lumbermen  in  your  county  (or  town).    2. 

31.  How  many  milliners  in  your  county  (or  town).     1. 

32.  How  many  painters  (house)  in  your  county  (or  town)    5. 
35.  How  many  printers  employed  in  your  county.    4. 

37.  How  many  school  teachers  are  employed  in  your  county.     12. 

38.  How  many  seamstresses  are  employed  in  your  county.    30. 

39.  How  many  servants  (domestic)  are  employed  in  your  county.    50. 

40.  How  manV  telegraph  operators  are  employed  in  your  county.    3. 

42.  How  many  waiters  (restaurant,  hotel,  etc.")  are  employed  in  your  county.    5. 

43.  How  many  watch-makers  are  employed  in  your  county.    2. 
47.  How  many  wood-cutters  are  employed  in  your  county.    20. 

Form  No.  6.     Miscellaneous. 

1.  What  is  the  total  value  of  all  lands  and  town  lots  in  your  county  (or  township). 

$600,000. 

2.  What  is  the  total  value  of  all  the  buildings  in  the  towns  of  your  county  (or  township). 

$115,000. 

3.  What  is  the  total  value  of  all  the  machineries  used  for  mechanical  manufacturing 

purposes.    $75,000. 

5.  To  what  extent  does  the  apprenticeship  system  prevail  in  the  various  skilled  industries 

in  your  county  (or  township).     None.  ^ 

6.  Are  any  trade  unions  in  your  county.    No. 

14.  What  is  the  cost  of  food  or  board  per  month.    $30. 

15.  What  is  the  cost  of  fuel.     Wood,  $8  per  cord;  coal,  none. 

18.  How  many  poor  people  live  in  your  county.    None  need  be  poor  if  they  will  work. 

Form  No.  7.     Relating  to  Chinese  (Exclusively). 

1.  How  many  Chinese  are  in  your  county  (or  township).     Males,  50;  females,  10. 

2.  What  are  their  conditions.     Medium  fair. 

3.  What  are  their  social  habits.    Not  good. 

4.  What  are  their  sanitary  habits.    Good. 

5.  How  many  of  them  are  married.     1. 

6.  How  many  of  them  are  employed.    40. 

7.  How  manv  of  them  are  domestic  servants.    20. 

8.  What  wages  are  paid  to  domestic  servants  per  month.    $20;  with  board. 

9.  How  many  of  them  are  cooks.    20. 

10.  What  wag'es  are  paid  them  per  month.    $25;  with  board. 

11.  How  many  of  them  are  laundrynien.    10. 

13.  How  many  Chinese  laundries  are  in  your  county  (or  township).    7. 

14.  How  many  Chinese  do  they  employ  in  your  county  (or  township).    10. 

15.  How  many  Chinese  cultivate  the  soil  in  your  county  (or  township).    5. 
17.  How  manv  Chinese  miners  are  in  your  county  (or  township).     None. 

23.  How  much  do  they  expend  for  rent,  either  per  head  or  collectively,  per  month.    $50. 

24.  How  much  do  they  expend  for  food,  per  head  or  collectively,  per  month.    $5. 

27.  How  much  do  they  expend  for  clothing  per  head  each  year.    $20. 

28.  What  percentage  of  the  clothing  is  of  American  manufacture.    10. 
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32.  To  what  extent  does  their  employment  come  in  competition  with  the  white  industrial 
classes.    Very  little,  for  there  are  none  here  to  speak  of,  but  cooks  and  laundrymen. 

Form  No.  8.    Rel.\ting  to  Ik.mates  ofJ.\ilsaxd  Other  Reform.\tory  Is-stitl'tions. 

1.  How  many  inmates  are  in  your  county  jail  and  other  reformatory  institutions   in 

vour  countv.     2. 

2.  What  are  their  ajres.    30  and  40. 

3.  What  are  their  nationalities.    Mexicans. 

4.  What  are  their  conditions  and  sanitary  habits.    Good. 

5.  How  many  of  the  inmates  are  employed.    None. 


LASSEN  COUNTY. 

Statistical  Statement  made  by  JV.  L.  Roll,  Assessor  of  Lasxen  County. 
Form  No.  1.    Relatixg  to  Agriculture. 

1.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  does  vour  countv  or  township  con- 
tain.   3,000,000. 

2.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  are  under  cultivation.    200,000. 

3.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  are  unfit  for  cultivation.     1,000,000. 

4.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  are  timber  land.    2fXt,000. 

5.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  are  open  for  ])reemption.    1,GOO,000. 
8.  What  is  the  average  price  per  acre  (exclusive  of  town  lots).    $1  25. 

11.  How  many  have  from  three  to  ten  acres.    20. 

12.  How  many  have  from  ten  to  twenty-five  acres.    5. 

13.  How  many  have  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  acres.    5. 

14.  How  many  have  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  acres.     10. 

15.  How  many  have  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres.  100. 
Ki.  How  many  have  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  five  hundred  acres.  150. 
17.  How  many  have  from  five  hundred  to  one  thousand  acres.    50. 

IX.  How  many  have  from  one  thousand  to  two  thousand  five  hundred  acres.    20. 

19.  How  many  have  from  two  thousand  five  hundred  to  five  thousand  acres.    20. 

20.  How  many  have  five  thousand  acres  and  over.     3.  ♦ 

21.  How  many  ranches  are  worked  by  owners.     All. 

22.  How  many  ranches  are  worked  in  shares  between  owner  and  renter.    4. 

23.  How  many  ranches  are  worked  in  shares  between  owner  and  laborers.    None. 

24.  How  many  ranches  are  rented.    10. 

30.  How  many  miles  of  fences  are  in  your  county  (or  township).    271,33]- 

34.  What  is  the  value  of  wagon  and  farm  machinery.    $70,520. 

35.  What  is  the  value  of  work  horses  and  mules.    $1.58,2.50. 

3(J.  What  percentage  of  ranch  cultivators  in  your  county  (or  township)  use  labor-saving 
machines.    AH. 

Relating  to  Farm  Hands  and  Road  Laborers. 

37.  How  many  laborers  (Chinese  excluded) are  employed  in  agriculture  in  your  county  (or 

township).    000. 

38.  What  are  their  ages.    All  ages,  from  15  to  60. 

30.  How  many  are  under  fifteen  years  of  age.     None. 

40.  How  many  of  the  laborers  are  females.    None. 

42.  What  are  the  maximum  wages  paid  (including  board)  per  month.    $.35  per  month  to 

$2  per  day. 
44.  Wh:it  are  the  average  wages  paid  (including  board)  per  month.    .$35. 

47.  How  many  months  in  the  year  are  laborers  generally  employed.     About  8. 

48.  When  unemployed  in  agriculture  what  industry  do  they  pursue  to  gain  a  livelihood. 

Chop  wood,  hunt,  and  trap,  or  prospect  for  mines. 

49.  What  are  the  maximum  hours  of  labor  per  diem.    Sun  up  to  sun  down. 

50.  What  are  the  minimum  hours  of  labor  jier  diem.     No  fixed  time  here. 

52.  Are  those  working  over  the  regular  hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  paid  extra.     No. 

54.  If  from  sickness  laborers  must  abstain  from  work,  are  any  deductions  made  from  his 

wages.     No. 

55.  How  many  road  laborers  are  in  your  county  (or  township).    None. 
50.  What  is  tlie  wages  paid  to  them.     Road  tax,  $1  25,  for  two  days. 

57.  What  is  the  laborer's  condition  in  general.    Morally,  not  generally  speaking,  physi- 

cally, good;  mentally,  average. 

58.  How  many  laborers  (exclusive  of  Chinese)  are  in  your  county  (or  township)  unem- 

j)loved.     None. 
06.  What  steps  can  be  taken,  or  what  is  necessary,  to  obtain  employment  for  all  in  your 
county  (or  township).     Ask  for  a  job. 

67.  How  do  they  obtain  sustenance  and  clothing.     Work  for  them. 

68.  In  what  condition  are  the  roads  in  your  county  (railroads  excluded).    Good. 
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69.  Can  you  suggest  anything  that  will  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  laborers  and  accme 

to  their  benefit.    Stop  drinking  poor  whisky. 

70.  How  are  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  lands  in  your  county.     We  dont  have  such 

things. 

Form  No.  2.    Relati>g  to  Employes  ix  Mechanical   axd   Maxtfactukixg  Ixdu-stbies 

(Chixese  Excluded). 

1.  How  many  asphaltum  workers  are  employed  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    1. 
3.  How  many  employes  in  agricultural  implements  in  the  whole  county  (or  township). 
5.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  10.     Wages  paid,  ^3. 

8.  How  many  brewers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    1. 

9.  How  many  blacksmiths  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    8.    Hours  constituting  a 

days  work,  10.    Wages  paid,  $3. 
18.  How  many  cabinet-makers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    2. 
21.  How  many  carpenters  or  joiners  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    100.    Hours 

constituting  a  day's  work,  10.    Wages  paid,  ^. 

23.  How  many  carriage  and  wagon  makers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    2. 

29.  How  many  coopers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    2." 

33.  How  many  employes  in  dairies  in'the  whole  county  (or  township).    100.    Wages  paid 

to  males,  ^30;  with  board. 
4.3.  How  many  machinists  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    2. 
46.  How  many  millers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    2. 

54.  How  many  saddlers  and  harness-makers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    2. 
57.  How  many  sash,  door,  and  blind  makers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    1. 

59.  How  many  shoe-makers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township). "  1. 

60.  How  many  soda  works  employes  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    1. 

64.  How  many  tinsmiths  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    2.     Hours  constituting  a 

day's  work,  10.     Wages  paid,  $3. 

65.  How  many  upholsterers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    1. 
74.  How  do  they  manage  to  subsist.     Hard  work. 

FoEM  No.  4.    Relating  to  Tkanspoetatiox  ox  Laxd  axd  Water  (Chinese  Excluded). 

1.  How  many  miles  of  st^am  railroads  in  operation  are  in  your  county.    6. 

2.  How  many  emplo}'4s  of  all  kinds  on  above  are  in  your  county.    600. 

3.  How  many  miles  of  unfinished  steam  railroads  are  in  your  county.    4. 
.  4.  How  many  men  are  employed  thereon  in  your  cuunty.    .50. 

9.  How  many  miles  of  macadamized  roads  are  in  your  county.    2. 
10.  How  many  men  are  engaged  thereon  m  your  county.    1. 

12.  How  many  teamsters  hauling,  etc.,  in  your  county.    25. 

14.  How  many  agents,  railroad,  stage,  express,  and  steamboats  in  your  county.    10. 

Form  No.  5.    Relating   to  Clerical  and  all   Other  Skilled  and  Unskilled   Labor 
NOT  Before  Enumerated  (Chinese  Excluded). 

4.  How  many  barbers  are  employed  in  your  county.    2. 

5.  How  many  bookkeepers  in  all  departments  in  your  county.    20. 

6.  How  many  bricklayers  in  your  county.    1. 

9.  How  many  clerks  are  employed  in  lawyers'  offices  in  your  county.    4. 
10.  How  many  clerks  are  employed  in  general  merchandising  in  your  countj-.    20. 

13.  How  many  dentists  are  employed  in  your  county  (or  town).    2. 

16.  How  many  dress  and  cloak  makers  in  your  county  (or  town.)    Females,  12. 

18.  How  many  engineers  (civil)  in  your  county  (or  town).    2. 

19.  How  many  engineers  (stationary  engines)  in  your  county  (or  town).    10. 

24.  How  many  journalistic  editors  in  your  county  (or  town)!    2. 

27.  How  many  hostlers  in  your  county  (or  town).    20. 

28.  How  many  laundrymen  in  your  county  (or  town).    4. 

30.  How  many  lumbermen  in  your  county  (or  town).    20. 

31.  How  many  milliners  in  your  countj-  (or  town).    2. 

32.  How  many  painters  (house)  in  your  county  (or  town).    2. 

35.  How  many  printers  are  employed  in  your  county.    4. 

36.  How  many  photographers  are  employed  in  your  county.    1. 

37.  How  many  school  teachers  are  employed  in  your  county.    20.     Males,  10:  females,  10. 

38.  How  many  seamstresses  are  employed  in  your  county.    6. 

42.  How  many  waiters  (restaurant,  hotel,  etc., )  are  employed  in  your  county.  10. 

43.  How  many  watch-makers  are  employed  in  your  county.    2. 

44.  How  many  well-borers  (artesian)  are  employed  m  your  county.     1. 

Form  No.  6.    Miscellaneous. 

1.  What  is  the  total  value  of  all  lands  and  town  lots  in  vour  countv  (or  township). 

$688,150. 

2.  What  is  the  total  value  of  all  the  buildings  in  the  towns  of  vour  countv  (or  township). 

$134,499. 
13.  What  is  the  cost  of  rooms  generally  occupied  by  the  wage  workers.    Not  many  rented. 
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14.  What  is  the  cost  of  food  or  board  per  month.    $20. 

15.  What  is  the  cost  of  fuel.     Wood,  $1  50  per  cord. 

16.  What  is  the  cost  of  water  for  household  purposes  per  month.    Sonie  phices  free;  others 

$2  per  month. 

FoEM  No.  8.    Rel.\tixg  to  Inmates  of  J.vils  and  Other  Reformatory  Institutions. 

1.  How  many  inmates  are  in  your  county  jail  and  other  reformatory  institutions  in  your 
county.    Males,  none;  females,  1;  on  charge  of  murder. 


MARIN    COUNTY. 

Statistical  Statement  made  by  William  Vanderhilt,  Assessor  of  Mann  County. 
Form  No.  1.    Relating  to  Agriculture. 

1.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  does  your  county  contain.    324,349. 

2.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  are  under  cultivation.     Il,fi50. 

3.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  are  unfit  for  cultivation.    300,000. 

4.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  are  timber  land.    3,700. 

5.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  are  open  for  preemption.    None. 

6.  What  is  the  maximum  price  per  acre  (exclusive  of  town  lots).    Do  not  know. 

7.  What  is  the  minimum  price  per  acre  (exclusive  of  town  lots).     Do  not  know. 

8.  What  is  the  average  price  per  acre  (exclusive  of  town  lots).    About  $27. 
27.  What  is  the  average  rent  per  acre.     About  $2  50. 

32.  What  is  the  value  of  all  the  agricultural  implements  in  your  count}'.  Assessed  value, 
about  $7,500. 

FoftM  No.  4.     Relating  to  Transportation  on  Land  and  Water  (Chinese  Excluded). 

1.  How  many  miles  of  steam  railroads  in  operation  are  in  your  county.    60. 
3.  How  many  miles  of  unfinished  steam  railroads  are  in  your  county.    None. 

5.  How  many  miles  of  street  railroads  (horse-power)  are  in  j'our  county.    None. 

Form  No.  6.     Miscellaneous. 

1.  What  is  the  total  value  of  all  lands- and  town  lots  in  your  countv  (or  township). 
Assessed  value,  $2,082,877. 

6.  Are  any  trade  unions  in  your  county.    None. 

Form  No.  7.    Relating  to  Chinese  (Exclusively). 

1.  How  many  Chinese  are  in  your  county  (or  township).    About  350. 
3.  What  are  their  social  habits.    Same  as  all  Chinese. 

5.  How  many  of  them  are  married.     Very  few. 

6.  How  many  of  them  are  employed.    All. 

7.  How  many  of  them  are  domestic  servants.    About  100. 

8.  What  wages  are  paid  to  domestic  servants!    Per  month,  $15;  with  board. 
13.  How  many  Chinese  laundries  are  in  your  county  (or  township).    2. 

20.  Name  the  various  industries  and  number  emploj-ed  in  each  of  them.  The  most  of 
the  Chinese  in  this  county  outside  of  domestic  servants  are  fishermen  on  the  bay. 

32.  To  what  extent  does  their  employment  come  in  competition  with  the  white  industrial 
classes.  The  only  extent  is  the  domestic  servants  and  a  few  that  are  employed  a 
short  time  in  digging  potatoes. 

Form  No.  8.     Relating  to  Inmates    of   Jails   and   Other    Reformatory  In.stitutions. 

1.  How  many  inmates  are  in  your  county  jail  and  other  reformatory  institutions  in 
your  count}'.  Males,  three  at  present ;  females,  none;  Chinese,  none.  The  county 
is  used  almost  exclusively  for  dairying  purposes,  and  Chinese  are  not  employed. 
All  residents  of  this  county  that  are  laborers  have  plenty  of  employment. 


MARIPOSA  COUNTY. 

Statistical  Statement  made  by  M.  Newman,  Assessor  of  Mariposa  County. 

Form  No.  1.    Relating  to  Agriculture. 

1.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  does  your  county  or  township  con- 

tain.   Can't  tell. 

2.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  are  under  cultivation.    About  10,000. 
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3.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclnsive  of  town  lots)  are  unfit  for  cultivation.    Impossible 

to  tell.  There  are  amongst  the  mountains  many  tracts  of  good  land,  and  in  the 
lower  portions  large  tracts  of  grazing  land. 

4.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  are  timber  land.    From  20,000  to 

30,000  acres. 

5.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  are  open  for  preemption.    The  United 

States  Land  OflRce  can  tell  that. 

6.  What  is  the  maximum  price  per  acre  (exclusive  of  town  lots).     Farming  land  from 

$3  to  |20. 

7.  What  is  the  minimum  price  per  acre  (exclusive  of  town  lots).    .$1  25. 

8.  What  is  the  average  ])rice  per  acre  (exclusive  of  town  lots).    |2  50. 

10.  How  many  ranch  owners.    7(57  persons  assessed  to  land,  inclusive  preemptors. 

11.  How  many  have  from  three  to  ten  acres.    18. 

12.  How  many  have  from  ten  to  twenty-five  acres.     19. 

13.  How  many  have  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  acres.    24. 

14.  How  many  have  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  acres.     17. 

15.  How  many  have  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres.    494. 
in.  How  many  have  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  five  hundred  acres.    133. 

17.  How  many  have  from  five  hundred  to  one  thousand  acres.    29. 

18.  How  many  have  from  one  thousand  to  two  thousand  five  hundred  acres.    20. 

19.  How  many  have  from  two  thousand  five  hundred  to  five  thousand  acres.    10. 

20.  How  many  have  five  thousand  acres  and  over.    3. 

21.  How  many  ranches  are  worked  by  owner.s.    Nearly  all  of  them. 

22.  How  many  ranches  are  worked  in  shares  between  owner  and  renter.     None  that  1 

know  of. 

23.  How  many  ranches  are  worked  in  .shares  between  owner  and  laborers.    None  that  I 

know  of. 

24.  How  many  ranches  are  rented.     No  regular  renting  of  ranches  here;  sometimes  graz- 

ing land  is  rented. 

25.  What  is  the  maximum  rent  per  acre.    Grazing  land  rents  from  10  cents  to  25  cents 

per  acre. 

28.  How  many  buildings  of  all  kinds  (exclusive  of  city  or  town  buildings)  does  your  county 

(or  township)  contain.     Can't  tell. 

29.  What  is  their  value.    Total  value  of  improvements,  exclusive  of  improvements  on  town 

lots,  1292,043. 

30.  How  manv  miles  offences  are  in  your  county  (or  township).    Can't  tell. 

31.  What  is  their  cost  per  mile.    $50  to  |500. 

32.  What  is  the  value  of  all  the  agricultural  implements  in  your  county  (or  township.) 

$7,717. 

Relating  to  Farm  Hands  and  Road  Laborers. 

42.  What  are  the  maximum  wages  paid  (including  board)  per  month.    $50. 

43.  What  are  the  minimum  wages  paid  (including  board)  per  moTith.    $20, 

44.  What  are  the  average  wages  paid  (including  board)  per  numth.     $30. 

47.  How  many  months  in  the  year  are  laborers  generally  employed.    3. 

48.  When  unemployed  in  agriculture  what  industry  do  they  pursue  to  gain  a  livelihood. 

There  is  no  regular  class  of  agricultural  laborers  in  this  county.  When  harvest  time 
or  plowing  time,  laborers  that  can  get  work,  go  at  it;  when  not  employed  at  that, 
they  go  at  any  tiling  tliey  can  get  to  do,  principally  mining. 

49.  What  are  the  maximum  hours  of  labor  per  diem.    12. 

50.  What  are  the  minimum  hours  of  labor  per  diem.    8. 

51.  What  are  the  average  ho\irs  of  labor  per  diem.     10. 

52.  Are  those  working  over  the  regular  hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  paid  extra.     No. 
54.  If  from  sickness  laborers  must  abstain  from  work,  are  any  deductions  made  from  his 

wages.    If  sickness  should  be  of  any  length  of  time,  I  presume  time  lost  is  deducted. 

56.  What  is  the  wages  paid  to  them.    $1  to  $2. 

57.  What  is  the  laborer's  condition  in  general.     Morally,  good;  physically,  healthy;  men- 

tally, intelligent. 

65.  Whatare  the  causes  of  their  idleness.    (Please  state  everything  you  know  about  it.) 

Want  of  employment  in  consequence  principally  of  the  depression  under  which 
the  mining  interest  for  the  present  labors— and  the  fact  that  the  Mariposa  Grant,  a 
valuable  property,  containing  over  77,000  acres,  has  been  lying  idle  for  years. 

66.  What  steps  can  be  taken,  or  what  is  necessary,  to  obtain  employment   for  all  in  your 

county  (or  township).  Capital  should  invest  in  the  large  number  of  good  quartz 
mines  situated  in  this  county  and  work  them. 

67.  How  do  they  obtain  sustenance  and  clothing.    By  buying  it. 

68.  In  what  condition  are  the  roads  in  your  county  (railroads  excluded).    Middling  fair. 

69.  Can   you  suggest  anything   that  will   ameliorate   the  condition    of  the   laborers  and 

accrue  to  their  benefit.  A  revival  of  the  qiiartz  mining  interest,  which  is  the  prin- 
cipal interest  of  the  county,  a  water  ditch  to  furnish  water  to  placer  miners, 
ranchers,  farmers,  and  gardeners,  and  a  railroad  to  give  us  a  marketfor  our  produce. 

70.  How  are  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  lands  in  your  county.    Excellent;  the  health- 

iest county  in  the  State. 
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Form  No.  2.    Relating  to   Employes   in  Mechanical  and   Manufacturing  Industries 

(Chinese  Excluded). 

8.  How  iiKiny  brewers  in  the  whole  cpunty  (or  township).    2.    The  owners  brew  them- 

.selves. 

9.  How  many  blacksmiths  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    1.3.    Hours  constituting 

a  day's  work,  maximum.  12;  minimum,  8;  average,  10.  Blacksmiths  work  for 
themselves;  if  employed,  $2  to  $3  50  are  paid  per  day,  with  board. 

Form  No.  5.    Relating  to  Clerical  amd   All  Other  Skilled  and  Unskilled  Labor 
NOT  Before  Enumerated  (Chinese  Excluded). 

4.  How  many  barbers  are  employed  in  your  county.    3. 

24.  How  many  journalistic  editors  in  your  county  (or  town).    2. 

27.  How  many  hostlers  in  your  county  (or  town)     4. 

35.  How  many  printers  employed  in  your  county.  6.  Males,  5;  females,  1.  Hours 
constituting  a  day's  work,  maximum,  10;  minimum,  (>;  average,  8.  Average  num- 
ber of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.  Wages  paid  to  males  per  week,  maxinmm, 
|10;  minimum,  .|5;  average,  |7  50;  with  board.     Female  ])rinter  is  editor's  wife. 

37.  How  many  school  teachers  are  employed  in  your  county.  34.  Males,  15;  females, 
19.  Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  maximum,  (i;  minimum,  4;  average,  5|. 
Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  (i  Wages  paid  to  males,  maxi- 
mum, $100;  minimum,  $<;0;  average,  $77  60:  without  board.  Wages  paid  to  females, 
maximum,  $85;  minimum,  $nO;  average,  $<J7  81;    without  board. 

40.  How  many  telegraph  operators  are  employed  in  your  county.  2.  Males,  1;  females, 
1.    They  are  only  here  during  the  summer  season. 

Form  No.  6.     Miscellaneous.  * 

1.  What  is  the  total  value  of  all  lands  and  town  lots  in  vour  county  (or  township).    $G73,- 

()87. 

2.  What  is  the  total  value  of  all  the  buildings  in  the  towns  of  your  county  (or  township). 

$70,100. 

3.  What  is  the  total  value  of  all  the  machineries  used  for  mechanical  manufacturing  pur- 

poses.   $10,090. 

5.  To  what  extent  does  the  apprenticeship  system  prevail  in  the  various  skilled  industries 

in  your  county  (or  township).    No  apprentice  system. 

6.  Are  any  trade  unions  in  your  county.    No. 

14.  What  is  the  cost  of  food  or  board  per  nuinth.    $20  to  $25. 

15.  What  is  the  cost  of  fuel.     Wood,  $4  to  $ii  50  per  cord  ;  coal,  none  used. 
If).  What  is  the  cost  of  water  for  household  purposes  per  month.    Nothing. 

17.  What  is  the  cost  of  water  for  irrigation  purposes.  No  irrigation  ditches  here  that  sell 
water. 

23.  What  suggestions  can  you  make  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  poor.    There  is 

nothing  wanted  here  except  capital  to  open  our  resources,  so  as  to  give  employment. 
People  here  are  all  willing  to  work  if  they  could  get  work. 

Form  No.  7.    Relating  to  Chinese  (Exclusively). 

1.  How  manv  Chinese  are  in  your  countv  (or  township).     Males,  about  200;  females, 

about  30l 

2.  What  are  their  condition.    They  are  here  mostly  mining;  they  labor  for  less  wages 

than  white  men,  and,  as  far  as  they  are  employed,  take  that  much  employment 
away  from  white  laborers.  They  never  patronize  Americans  for  what  they  need, 
but  confine  their  trading  and  custom  entirely  amongst  themselves.  The  tendency 
of  their  presence  here  is  to  drag  white  laboring  people  down  to  their  own  level. 

3.  What  are  their  social  habits.    They  have  no  idea  of  morality,  such  as  white  people 

have;  are  profligate,  and  inveterate  gamblers. 

4.  What  are  their  sanitary  habits.    Bad,  as  they  crowd  together  without  the  least  regard 

to  laws  of  health. 
8.  What  wages  are  paid  to  domestic  servants  per  month.    $20,  with  board. 
10.  What  wages  are  paid  to  ctjoks  per  month.    $20  to  $25,  with  board. 
13.  How  many  Chinese  laundries  are  in  your  county  (or  township).    2. 

17.  How  many  Chinese  miners  are  in  your  county  (or  township).     About  150,  including 

placer  miners. 

18.  What  wages  do  they  earn.    $1  to  $1  25  per  day;  without  board,  if  employed. 

19.  How  many  of  them  are  employed  in  manufactures  of  all  kinds.    No  manufactures 

here. 

24.  How  much  do  they  expend  for  food,  per  head  or  collectively,  per  month.    $5  to  $10. 

25.  What  ])ercentage  of  the  food  are  home  products.     About  20  i>er  cent. 

2f5.  What  percentage  of  the  food  are  imjjorted  from  foreign  countries.     About  80  per  cent. 

28.  What  percentage  of  the  clothing  is  of  American  manufacture.    About  10  per  cent. 

29.  Wliat  percentage  of  the  clothing  is  imported.    -90  per  cent. 

30.  How  much  of  their  yearly  earnings  are  sent  out  of  the  country.     All  they  have  left. 
32.  To  what  extent  does  their  employment  come  in  competition  with  the  white  industrial 

classes.    To  the  full  extent  of  their  being  here. 
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Form  No.  8.     Relating  to  Ixmates  of  Jails  axd  Othee  Kefoematoky  Ixstitctioxs. 

1.  How  many  inmates  are  in  your  countj'  jail  and  other  reformatory  institutions  in  yoor 

county.    Males,  1.  "  . 

2.  What  are  their  ages.    About  30. 

3.  What  are  their  nationaUties.    Indian. 

5.  How  many  of  the  inmates  are  employed.    Don"t  work. 


MENDOCINO   COUNTY. 

Statistical  Statement  made  by  L.  T.  Day,  Assessor  of  Mendocino  Township  (or  County). 
Form  No.  1.    Relatixg  to  Agriculture. 

1.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  does  vour  county  or  township  con- 

tain.   2,600,000. 

2.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  are  under  cultivation.    70.000. 

3.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  are  unfit  for  cultivation.    2,530,(X)0. 

4.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  are  timber  land.    1,000.(KK). 

5.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  are  open  for  preemption.    1,000,000, 

about. 

6.  ^\'Tiat  is  the  maximum  price  per  acre  (exclusive  of  town  lots).    ?100. 

7.  What  is  the  minimum  j)rice  per  acre  (exclusive  of  town  lots).    $1  25. 

8.  Wh,at  is  the  average  price  per  acre  (exclusive  of  town  lots).    $6. 

9.  How  many  ranchers  are  in  your  county  (or  township).    1,600. 

10.  How  many  ranch  owners.    1,600. 

11.  How  many  have  from  three  to  ten  acres.    51. 

12.  How  many  have  from  ten  to  twenty-tive  acres.    3>x 

13.  How  many  have  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  acres.    87. 

14.  How  many  have  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  acres.    117. 

15.  How  many  have  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres.    1,235;  517  tim- 

ber claimants,  non-residents. 

16.  How  many  have  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  five  hundred  acres.    293. 

17.  How  many  have  from  five  hundred  to  one  thousand  acres.    1S3. 

18.  How  many  have  from  one  thousand  to  two  thousand  five  hundred  acres.    124. 

19.  How  many  have  from  two  thousand  five  hundred  to  five  thousand  acres.    35. 

20.  How  many  have  five  thousand  acres  and  over.    26. 

21.  How  many  ranches  are  worked  by  owners.    About  1.600. 

22.  How  many  ranches  are  worked  in  shares  between  owner  and  renter.     About  40. 

23.  How  many  ranches  are  worked  in  shares  between  owner  and  laborers.    None. 

24.  How  many  ranches  are  rented.    About  40. 

25.  What  is  the  maximum  rent  per  acre.    |10. 

26.  What  is  the  minimum  rent  per  acre.    |1. 

27.  What  is  the  average  rent  per  acre.    $1  50. 

28.  How  many  buildings  of  all  kinds  (exclusive  of  citA*  or  town  buildings)  does  your 

county  (or  town.ship)  contain.    2,500. 

29.  What  is  "their  value.    $1,000,000. 

31.  What  is  their  cost  per  mile  of  fences  in  your  county.    $300. 

33.  What    is   the  value  of  the  labor-saving  agricultural  implements  in  vour  county. 
$1,000,000. 

36.  Wliat  percentage  of  ranch  cultivators  in  your  county  (or  township)  use  labor-saving 

machines.    50  per  cent. 

Relating  to  Farm  Hands  and  Road  Laborers. 

37.  How  many  laborers  (Chinese  excluded)  are  employed  in  agriculture  in  your  county 

(or  township).    700. 

38.  What  are  their  ages.     From  15  to  60. 

40.  How  many  of  the  laborers  are  females.    None. 

42.  What  are  the  niaximuni  wages  paid  (including  board)  per  month.    $30. 

43.  What  are  the  minimum  wages  paid  (including  board)  per  month.    $20. 

44.  What  are  the  averaee  wages  paid  (including  board)  per  month.    $25. 

45.  What  industry  of  agriculture  pays  the  maximum.    Hops. 

47.  How  many  months  in  the  year  are  laborers  generally  employed.    12. 

49.  What  are  the  maximum  hours  of  labor  der  diem.    14. 

50.  What  are  the  minimum  hours  of  labor  per  diem.     12. 

51.  What  are  the  average  hours  of  labor  per  diem.    10. 

52.  Are  those  working  over  the  regular  hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  paid  extra.    No. 

54.  If  from  sickness  laborers  must  abstain  from  work,  are  any  deductions  made  from  his 

wages.     Yes. 

55.  How  many  road  laborers  are  in  your  countj'.    The  roads  are  worked  by  farm  hands. 

56.  What  is  the  wages  paid  to  them."    $2. 
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57.  What  is  the  hiborer's  condition  in  general.    Morally,  average;  i)liyisically,  first  class; 

nientally.  good. 
68.  In  what  condition  are  roads  in  your  county  (railroads  excluded).    Not  good. 
70.  How  are  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  lands  in  your  county.    Good. 

Form  No.  2.     Relating  to  Employes  in  Mechanical  and  Manufacturing  Industries 

(Chinese  Excluded). 

7.  How  many  bakers  in  the  whole  county.    5.     Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,   10. 

Wages  paid,  niaxiinuni,  $3;  niiniinuni,  |2;  average,  $2  50;  with  board. 

8.  How  many  brewers  in  tlie  whole  county,     (i.     Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  10. 

Wages  paid,  maximum,  $2  50;  minimum,  $1  50;  average,  !t!2;  with  board. 

9.  How  many  blacksmiths  in  the  whole  county.    75.     Hours  constituting  a  day's  work, 

10.    Wages  paid,  maximum,  !t!4;  minimum,  $2;  average,  $3 ;  without  board. 

13.  How  numy  brick-makers  in  the  whole  county.     12.     Hours  constituting  a  day's  work, 

10.     Wages  paid,  $4;  without  board. 

14.  How  many  broom-nuikers  in  the  whole  county.    3.     Wages  paid,. $2  50;  without  board. 
18.  How  many  cabinet-makers  in  the  wliole  county.     12.     Wages  paid,  $4;  without  board. 

21.  How  many  carpenters  and  joiners  in  the  whole  county.    75.     Hours  constituting  a 

day's  work,  10.     Wages  paid,  maximum,  $4;  minimum,  $3;  average,  |3  50;  without 
board. 

22.  How  many  carpenters  (ship)  in  the  whole  county.     15.    Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,  10;  wages  paid,  $4.     Without  board. 

23.  How  many  carriage  and  wagon  makers  in  the  whole  county.    20.     Hours  constituting 

■  a  day's  work,  10.     Wages  paid,  |3;  without  board. 

33.  How  many  employes  in  dairies  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    60.    Hours  con- 

stituting a  day's  work.  12.     Wages  paid,  $1;  with  board. 

34.  How  many  employes  in  glassworks  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    20.    Hours 

constituting  a  day's  work,  12.     Wages  paid,  11;  with  board. 

38.  How  many  hat  and  cap  milkers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).  5.  Hours 
constituting  a  day's  work,  10.     Wages  paid,  .$3;  without  board. 

44.  How  many  marble-cutters  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).  20.  Hours  constitut- 
ing a  day's  work,  10.     Wages  paid,  .$3;  without  board. 

47.  How  many  pattern-makers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).  10.  Hours  constitut- 
ing a  day's  work,  10.     Wages  paid,  $3;  without  board. 

52.  How  many  employes  in  rolling  mills  in  the  whole  county  (or  town.ship).  10.  Hours 
constituting  a  day's  work,  10.     Wages  paid,  |3;  without  board. 

54.  How  many  saddlers  and  harness-makers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).  10. 
Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  12.     Wages  paid,  |2  50;  with" board. 

58.  How  many  shingle-makers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    50.     Hours  constitut- 

ing a  day's  work,  10.    Wages  paid,  $2;  with  board. 

59.  How   many  shoe-makers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).     12.    Wages  paid,  !^2; 

without  board. 

60.  How  many  soda  works  employes  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    2.    Hours  con- 

stituting a  day's  work,  10.     Wages  paid,  .$3  50;  without  board. 

62.  How  many  tailors  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    7.     Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,  10.     Wages  paid,  |2  50;  without  board. 

63.  How  many   tanners   in   the  whole  county  (or  township).    5.    Hours  constituting  a 

day's  work,  10.     Wages  paid,  $3;  without  board. 

64.  How   many  tinsmiths  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    4.    Hours  constituting  a 

day's  work,  10.     Wages  paid,  $2  50;  without  board. 

65.  How  many  upholsterers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    2.     Hours  constituting 

a  day's  work,  10.     Wages  paid,  $3;  without  board. 

66.  How  many  wheelwrights  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).     10.     Hours  constitut- 

ing a  day's  work,  10.     Wages  paid,  $3  ;  without  board. 

67.  How  many  wine  manufacturers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    1.     Hours  con- 

stituting a  day's  work,  10.    Wages  paid,  $2;  with  board. 

Form  No.  4.     Relating  to  Transportation  on   Land  and  Watkr  (Chinese  Excluded). 

1.  How  many  miles  of  steam  railroads  in  operation  are  in  your  county.    25. 

2.  How  many  employes  of  all  kinds  on  above  are  in  your  county.    100.     Average  hours 

per  day,  10.     Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.     Wages  paid  per 
day.  maximum,  $3;  minimum,  ^2;  average,  !fi2  50;  without  board. 

11.  How  many  stage  drivers  in  your  county.     15.     Average  hours  per  day,  12.    Average 

number  of  months  engaged  ])er  annum,  12.    Wages  paid  per  day,  $1 ;  with  board. 

12.  How  numy  teamsters  hauling,  etc.,  in  your  county.     100.     Average  lu)urs  )>er  day,  12. 

Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  aniunn,  12.     Wages  paid  per  day,  $1;  "with 
board. 

14.  How  many   agents,   railroad,  stage,  express,  and   steamboats,  in  your  county.    20. 

Average  hours  jier  day,  10.     Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12. 
Wages  paid,  maximum, -I J;  minimum,  $2  50;  average,  |3;  without  board. 

15.  How  many  men  are  engaged  in  express   companies  in    your   county.     10.     Average 

hours  per  day,  10.    Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.     Wages 
paid,  maximum,  $4;  minimum,  $2  50;  average,  $3;  without  Doard. 
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FoEM  No.  5.    Eelating  to  Clerical  and  all  Other  Skilled  and  Unskilled  Labor  not 
Before  Enumerated  (Chinese  Excluded). 

1.  Howmany  auctioneers  are  emploj^ed  in  your  county.    1.     Average  number  of  months 
engaged  per  annum,  12.     Wages  paid,  |5;  without  board. 

4.  How  many  barbers  are  emploj^ed  in  j^our  county.    9.     Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,  12.    Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.    Wages  paid,  $2; 
without  board. 

5.  How  many  bookkeepers  in  all  departments  in  yovir  county.    20.    Hours  constituting 

a  day's   work,  8.    Average  number  of  months   engaged  per  annum,  12.     Wages 
paid,  $3;  without  board. 

6.  How  many  bricklayers  in    your  county.    12.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  10. 

Average  number  of  months   engaged   per  annum,  10.     Wages  paid,  $3 ;    without 
board. 

7.  How  many  clerks  are  employed  in  banking  institutions  in  your  county.    2.    Hours 

constituting  a  day's  work,  6.    Average  number  of  months   engaged  per   annum, 
12.     Wages  paid,  $2 ;  without  board. 

8.  How  many  clerks  are  employed  in  insurance  offices  in  your  county.    7.     Hours  con- 

stituting a  day's  work,  8.    Average  number  of  months  engaged,  per  annum,  12. 
Wages  paid,  $2;  without  board. 

9.  How   many  clerks   are  employed  in   lawyers'    offices   in   your  county.     4.     Hours 

constituting  a  day's   work,  10.     Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum, 
12.     Wages  paid,  $2;  without  board. 

10.  How  many  clerks  are  employed  in  general  merchandising  in  your  county.    50.     Hours 

constituting  a  day's  work,  12.    Average  number  of  months  engaged  jier  amium, 
12.     Wages  paid,  $2 ;  without  board. 

11.  How  many  clerks  are  employed  in  county  and  town  govevernments  in  your  county. 

3.     Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  8.    Average  number  of  months  engaged  per 
annum,  12.     Wages  paid,  $2  50  ;  without  board. 

12.  How  many  cooks  are  employed  in  your  county  (or  town).    40.    Hours  constituting 

a  day's  work,  12.    Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.    Wages 
paid,'|l  50;  with  board. 

13.  How  many  dentists  are  employed  in  your  county  (or  town).    7.     Average  number  of 

months  engaged  per  annum,  12.     Wages  paid,  $4  ;  without  board. 

14.  How   many  draughtsmen   are  employed  in   your  county  (or  town).     12.     Average 

number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.    Wages  paid,  $10;  without  board. 

18.  How  many  engineers  (civil)  in  your  county  (or  town).    3.     Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work.  8     Average  immber  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.    Wages  paid,  $10; 
without  board. 

19.  How  many  engineers  (stationary  engines)  are  in  your  county  (or  town).    30.    Hours 

constituting  a  day's  work,  10.    Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12. 
Wages  paid,  $4;  without  board. 
21.  How  many  florists  and  gardeners  in  your  county  (or  town.)     12.    Hours  constituting 
a  day's  "work,  12.     Average  number  "of  months  enaiaged  per  annum,  12.    Wages  paid, 
$2;  without  board. 

24.  How  many  journalistic  editors  in  your  county  (or  town).    5.    Hours  constituting  a 

dav's  work,  12.     Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.    Wages  paid, 
$2  "50;  without  board. 

25.  How  manjr  journalistic  reporters  in  your  county  (or  town).    10.    Hours  constituting  a 

day's  work,  12.     Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.    Wages  paid, 
$3 ;  without  board. 

26.  How  many  hod  carriers  in  your  county  (or  town).     15.     Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,  10.     Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  10.    Wages  paid,  $2; 
without  board. 

27.  How  many  hostlers  in  your  county  (or  town).    30.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work, 

12.     Average  number  of  months  "engaged  per  annum,  12.    Wages  paid,  $1 ;  without 
board. 

28.  How  many  laundrymen  in  your  county  (or  town).    50;   Chinese. 

30.  How  many  lumbermen  in  your  county  (or  town).     1,000.     Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,  12.    Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  8.    Wages  paid,  maxi- 
mum, $3;  minimum,  $1;  average,  $2;  with  board. 

31.  How  many  milliners  in  your  county  (or  town).      15.    Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,  12.    Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.    Wages  paid,  $1; 
with  board. 

32.  How  many  painters  (house)  in  your  county  (or  town).    25.     Hours  constituting  a 

day's  work,  10.    Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  10.     Wages  paid, 
maximum,  $3;  minimum,  .$2;  average,  $2  50;  without  board. 

34.  How  many  plasterers  are  employed   in  j^our  county.    5.     Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,  10.     Wages  paid,  $4;  without  board. 

35.  How  many  printers  are  employed  in  your  county.    20.    Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,  10.   Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.   Wages  paid,  $1 ;  with- 
out board. 

36.  How  many  photographers  are  emj)loyed  in  your  county.    4.    Hours  constituting  a 

day's  work,  10.     Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.     Wages  paid, 
$4;  without  board. 
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37.  How  many  school  teachers  are  employed  in  your  county.    7fi.    Males,  30 ;  females,  46. 

Hours  constituting  a  day's  woric,  maximum, fi;  minin"ium,4i;  average.5J.  Average 
number  of  monthsengaged  perannuni,7i.  Wages  paid  to  males,  maximum,  ijilOO  per 
month;  minimum, $50  per  month  ;  average, $()5  per  month;  without  board.  Wages 
paid  to  females,  maximum,  $80  per  month  ;  minimum,  $45  per  month;  average,  $60 
per  month;  without  board. 

38.  How  many  seamstresses  are  employed  in  your  county.    20.     Hours  constituting  a 

day's  work,  12.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.  Wages  paid,$l; 
without  board. 

39.  How  many  servants  (dome.stic)  are  employed  in  your  county.    50;  females.    Hours 

constituting  a  day's  work,  maximum,  10;"  minimum,  8;  average.  10.  Average  num- 
ber of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.  Wages  paid,  maximum, $20  per  month;  mini- 
mum, $8  per  month  ;  average,  .$12  per  month ;  without  board. 

40.  How  many  telegraph  operators  are  employed  in  your  countJ^    9.     Hours  constituting 

a  day's  work,  8.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.  Wages  paid,  .$3; 
without  board. 

42.  How  many  waiters  (restaurant,  hotel,  etc.)  are  employed  in  your  county.    40.    Males, 

25;  females,  15.  Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  10.  Average  number  of  months 
engaged  per  annum,  12.  Wages  paid  to  males,  maximum,  $25;  minimum.  $10; 
average,  $12;  with  board.  Wages  paid  to  females,  maximum,  $15;  minimum,  $8; 
average,  $12;  with  board. 

43.  How  many  watch-makers  employed  in  your  county.    5.    Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,  8.   Average  number  of  nionths  engaged  per  annum,  12.   Wages  paid,  $3;  with- 
out board. 
47.  How  many  wood-cutters  are  employed  in  your  county.    50.    Hours  constituting  a 
day's  work,  10.   Average  number  of  monthsengaged  per  annum,  12.   Wages  paid,  $2; 
without  board. 

Form  No.  6.    Miscell.^neous. 

1.  What  is  the  total  value  of  all  lands  and  town  lots  in  your  countv  (or  township). 

$5,044..330. 

2.  What  is  the  total  value  of  all  the  buildings  in  the  towns  of  your  countv  (or  township). 

$521,714. 

3.  What  is  the  total  value  of  all  the  machineries  used  for  mechanical  and  manufacturing 

purposes.    $178,.350. 

4.  What  is  the  total  value  of  all  the  materials  used  in  manufactures  in  your  countv  (or 

township).    $5,000. 
9.  How  are  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  workshops  of  mechanics  and  manufacturers. 
Good. 

10.  How  are  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  dwellings  of  the  wage  workers.    Good. 

11.  What  percentage  of  dwellings  are  owned  by  them.    50. 

12.  What  is  the  cost  of  rent  of  dwellings  generally  occupied  by  the  wage  workers.    From 

$8  to  $12. 

13.  What  is  the  cost  of  rent  of  rooms  generally  occupied  by  the  wage  workers.    None 

rented. 

14.  What  is  the  cost  of  food  or  board  per  month.    $20. 

15.  What  is  the  cost  of  fuel.    Wood,  .$3  to  $4  per  cord. 

16.  What  is  the  cost  of  water  for  household  purposes  per  month.    $1  50. 

18.  How  many  poor  people  live  in  your  county  (or  township).      Males,  20  in  poorhouse; 

females,  2. 

19.  Their  ages.     From  20  to  70. 

20.  The  cause.    Age,  disease,  and  intemperance;  nationality,  mixed. 

22.  What  are  their  conditions.    Sanitary,  excellent;  morally,  fair. 

23.  What  suggestions  can  you  make  to  ameliorate  their  condition.    Less  intemperance, 

and  a  manifestation  of  more  industry. 

24.  How  many  corporations  (local)  are  in  your  county.    24,  besides  societies  and  churches. 

25.  Name  them,    iort  Bragg  Redwood  Company,  Little  Valley  Lumber  Company,  River- 

side Lumber  Company,  Cooperative  Terra  Cotta,  Brick,  and  Tile  Association,  Albion 
Railroad  Company,  Fort  Bragg  Railroad  Company,  Antioch  and  Mendocino  Mill 
and  Lumber  Company,  Point  Arena  Railroad  (Company,  Casper  Lumber  Company, 
Redwood  Lumber  Company,  Mendocino  Railroad  Coinpany,  Mendocino  Agricult- 
ural Association,  Gualala  Mill  Company,  Mendocino  Lumber  Coinpany,  Salmon 
Creek  Mill  Conipany,  Ukiah  Water  Company,  Salmon  Creek  Railroad  Company, 
Russian  River  Toll  "Road  Company,  Bank  of  Ukiah,  Bank  of  Mendocino,  Green- 
wood Creek  Mill  Company,  Ukiah  Park  Association. 

FoHM  No.  7.    Relating  to  Chinese  (Exclusively). 

1.  How  many  Chinese  are  in  your  county.    Males,  1,000. 

2.  What  are  their  conditions.      The  most  of   them  are  doing  well,  and  are  at  work 

doing  something.    The  most  of  them  working  in  sawmills  and  on  hop  ranches. 

3.  What  are  their  social  habits.    Not  good  ;  they  all  drink  and  gamble. 

4.  What  are  their  sanitary  habits.     Good. 
6.  How  manv  of  them  are  employed.     All. 
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7.  How  many  of  them  are  domestic  servants.    100. 

8.  What  wages  are  paid  to  domestic  servants.    $10  to  $30  per  month,  with  board. 

9.  How  many  of  them  are  cooks.    200. 

10.  What  wages  are  paid  to  them.    $20  to  $30  per  month,  with  board. 

11.  How  many  are  laundrymen.    50. 

13.  How  many  Chinese  laundries  are  in  your  county  (or  township).    10. 

14.  How  many  Chinese  do  they  employ  in  your  county  (or  township).    40. 

15.  How  many  Chinese  cultivate  the  soil  in  your  county  (or  township).    100. 

16.  What  wages  are  paid  them  per  month  with  board.    They  get  an  interest  in  the  crops. 

25.  What  percentage  of  the  food  are  home  products.    30  per  cent. 

26.  What  percentage  of  the  food  are  imported  from  foreign  countries.    70  per  cent. 

32.  To  what  extent  does  their  employment  come  in  competition  with  the  white  industrial 
classes.    If  there  were  no  Chinese  their  places  would  be  tilled  with  whites. 

Form  No.  8.    Relating  to  Ikmates  of  Jails  axd  Other  Reformatory  IxsTiTriioxs. 

1.  How  many  inmates  are  in  your  county  jaU  and  other  reformatory  institutions  in  your 

county.'  6. 

2.  What  are  their  ages.    From  17  to  60. 

3.  What  are  their  nationalities.    Native  bom. 

4.  What  are  their  conditions  and  sanitary  habits.    Good. 

5.  How  many  of  the  inmates  are  employed.    None. 


MERCED  COUNTY. 

Statistical  Statement  made  hij  W.  B.  Aiken.  Asses:sor  of  Merced  County. 

Form  No.  1.     Relating  to  Agricvlture. 

1.  How  manv  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  does  vour  countv  or  township  con- 

tain.    1,221,410. 

2.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  are  under  cultivation.    321.000. 

3.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  are  untit  for  cultivation.    250,000. 

4.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  are  timber  land,  lightly.    200,000. 

5.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  are  open  for  preemption.    81,800. 

6.  What  is  the  maximum  price  per  acre  (exclusive  of  town  lots).    $70. 

7.  What  is  the  minimum  price  per  acre  (exclusive  of  town  lots).    $1  50. 

8.  What  is  the  average  price  per  acre  (exclusive  of  town  lots).    $12. 

9.  How  many  ranches  are  in  your  county  (or  township).    751. 

10.  How  many  ranch  owners.    About  600. 

11.  How  many  have  from  three  to  ten  acres.    8. 

12.  How  many  have  from  ten  to  twenty-live  acres.    7. 

13.  How  many  have  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  acres.    47. 

14.  How  many  have  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  acres.    54. 

15.  How  many  have  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres.    208. 

16.  How  many  have  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  five  hundred  acres.    166. 

17.  How  many  have  from  five  hundred  to  one  thousand  acres.    134. 

18.  How  many  have  from  one  thousand  to  two  thousand  hve  hundred  acres.    80. 

19.  How  many  have  from  two  thousand  five  hundred  to  five  thousand  acres.    21. 

20.  How  many  have  five  thousand  acres  and  over.    24. 

21.  How  many  ranches  are  worked  by  owners.    500. 

24.  How  many  ranches  are  rented.    150. 

25.  What  is  the  maximum  rent  per  acre.    $5. 

26.  What  is  the  minimum  rent  per  acre.    2-5  cents. 

27.  What  is  the  average  rent  per  acre.    $2  50. 

28.  How  many  buildings  of  all  kinds  (exclusive  of  city  or  town  buildings)  does  your  county 

(or  township)  contain.     1,500. 

29.  What  is  their  value.    $500,000. 

30.  How  many  miles  of  fences  are  in  your  county  (or  township).    170. 

31.  What  is  their  cost  per  mile.    $200. 

32.  What  is  the  value  of  all  the  agricultural  implements  in  vour  countv  (or  township). 

$95,000. 

33.  How  manv  labor  sa\'ing  agricultural  implements  are  in  vour  countv  (or  township). 

400. 

34.  What  is  their  value.    $80,000. 

35.  What  is  their  combined  horse-power.    1,600. 

36.  What  percentage  of  ranch  cultivators  in  your  county  (or  township)  use  labor-saving 

machines.    80. 

Relating  to  Farm  Hands  and  Road  Laborers. 

37.  How  many  laborers  (Chinese  excluded)  are  employed  in  agriculture  in  your  county 

(or  township).    538. 

38.  What  are  their  ages.    From  18  to  60. 
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42.  What  are  the  niaximuni  wages  paid  (iiifluding  board)  per  month.    $50. 

43.  What  are  the  niiniiiuini  wage.':  |>aid  (including  board)  jier  month.    .'i!20. 

44.  What  are  the  average  wages  inikl  (including  board)  jier  month.    |30. 

45.  What  industry  of  agriculture  pays  the  maximum.     Wheat  raising. 

46.  What  industry  of  agriculture  pays  the  minimum.    Gardening. 

47.  How  many  months  in  the  year  are  laljorers  generally  employed.    8. 

48.  When  unemployed  in  agriculture  what  industry  do  they  pursue  to  gain  a  livelihood. 

Nothing.  Nearlv  all  the  farming  in  Merced  County  is  grain  raising,  and  a  portion 
of  the  spring  and  fall  there  is  no  call  for  laborers,  and  notliing  whatever  for  them. 

49.  What  are  the  maximum  hours  of  labor  per  diem.     In  summer,  15. 

50.  What  are  the  minimum  hours  of  labor  j)er  diem.     In  winter,  10. 

51.  What  are  the  average  hours  of  labor  per  diem.    12. 

52.  Are  those  working  over  the  regular  hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  paid  extra.    No. 

54.  If  from  sickness  laborers  must  abstain  from   work,  are  any  deductions  made  from 

his  wages.  No.  The  time,  of  course,  is  deducted,  or  rather  they  are  employed  by 
the  month  and  paid  only  for  the  time  they  work. 

55.  How  many  road  laborers  are  in  your  county  (or  townsliip).     None  known  as  such 

class,  but  laborers  go  and  work  the  roads. 
5fi.  What  is  the  wages  paid  to  them.    $2. 

57.  What  is  the  laborer's  condition  in  general.    Morally,  average  ;  physicallj',  good  ;  men- 

tally, good. 

58.  How  manv  laborers  (exclusive  of  Chinese)  are  in  vour  countv  (or  township)  unem- 

ployed.' 300. 

59.  How  many  of  the  unemployed  are  native  Americans.     150. 

60.  How  many  of  the  unemployed  are  foreigners.     150. 

61.  Their  nationality.     Irish,  German,  French,  Portuguese,  and  Arabs. 

62.  What  are  their  ages.    From  18  to  60. 

65.  What  are  the  causes  of  their  idleness.    As  stated  before,  we  grow  nothing  as  a  busi- 

ness, but  grain,  which  does  not  at  this  time— September,  October,  and  November — 
require  laborers. 

66.  What  steps  can  be  taken,  or  what  is  necessary,  to  obtain  employment  for  all  in  your 

county  (or  township).     Irrigation  of  the  lands. 

67.  How  do  they  obtain  sustenance  and  clothing.    They  work  eight  months  ;  then  board 

it  out. 

68.  In  what  C(jndition  are  the  roads  in  your  county  (railroads  excluded).     Reasonaljly 

good. 

69.  Can  you  suggest  anything  that  will  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  laborers  and 

accrue  to  their  benefit.  Yes.  Let  the  state  by  apjiropriations  organize  a  system  of 
irrigation,  and  distribute  the  water  supply  equally  to  all  the  lands,  or  at  least  pre- 
vent the  sale  of  water  rights  by  corporations,  and  compel  them  to  distribute  the 
water  to  all;  and  Merced,  with  500,(X)0  acres  susceptible  of  irrigation,  will  furnish 
continual  emi)loyment  for  20,000  laborers.  The  policy  of  the  State  thus  far  has  been 
to  give  its  waters  to  corporations  to  do  as  they  please  with.  Without  compelling 
its  distribution  the^'  apjily  it  to  their  own  lands  and  favor  few  others. 

70.  How  are  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  lands  in  your  county.    Good. 

Form  No.  2.    Relating  to  Employes  in  Mech.\nical  and  Manufacturing  Industries 

(Chinese  Excluded). 

7.  How  many  bakers  in  the  whole  county.    6.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  maxi- 

mum, 12;  minimum,  8;  average  10.  Wages  paid,  maximum,  $2  50;  minimum,  $1  50; 
average,  |2;  with  board. 

8.  How  many  brewers  in  the  whole  county.    6.     Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  maxi- 

mum, 12;  minimum,  8;  average,  10.  Wages  paid,  maximum,  |3;  minimum,  $2;  aver- 
age, $2  .50;  with  board. 

9.  How  nuiny  blacksmiths  in  the  whole  county.    58.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work, 

maximum.  12;  minimum,  8;  average,  10.  Wages  paid,  maximum, $3;  minimum, .$2; 
average,  .ti2  50;  with  board. 

12.  How  many  bookbinders  in  the  whole  county.  7.  Hours  constituting  a  day's  work, 
maximum,  12;  nnnimum.  8;  average,  10.  Wages  paid,  maximum,  $3;  minimum,  $2; 
average,  |2  .50;  with  board. 

20.  How  many  canneries  (fish,  fruit,  etc.)  employes  in  the  whole  county.  46.  Hours  con- 
stituting a  day's  work,  nuiximum,  12;  minimum,  8;  average,  10.  Wages  paid,  max- 
imum, $5;  nnnimum, . $2  .50;  average,  $3;  with  board. 

26.  How  many  cigar-makers  in  the  whole  county.  5.  Hours  constituting  a  day's  work, 
maximum.  12;  minimum,  8;  average,  10;  wages  paid,  maximum,  $3;  minimum,  $2; 
average,  $2  .50;  with  board. 

32.  How  nniny  employes  in  distilleries  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).  4.  Hours 
constituting  a  day's  work,  maximum,  12;  minimum,  8;  average,  4.  Wages  paid, 
maximum,  |3:  minimum,  .iil ;  average,  $2  50;  with  board. 

3.3.  How  many  employes  in  dairies  in  the  wliole  county  (or  township).  8.  Hours  consti- 
tuting a  day's  work,  maximum,  12;  minimum,  8;  average,  10.  Wages  paid,  maxi- 
mum, .?3;  minimum,  $1;  average,  $1  50;  with  l)Oard. 

37.  How  many  gunsmiths  in  the  whole  cotinty  (or  township).  2.  Hours  constituting  a 
day's  work,  maximum,  12;  minimum,  8;  average,  10.    (In  their  own  employ.) 
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43.  How  many  machinists  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    8.     Hours  constituting  a 

day's  work,  maximum,  12;    minimum,  8;  average,  10.     Wages  paid,  maximum,  $5; 

minimum,  .|2  50;  average,  $3;  with  board. 
46.  How  many  millers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    8.    Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,  niaximum,  12;   minimum,  8;  average,  10.     Wages  paid,  maximum,  $4;  mini- 
mum, $2  50;  average,  $3;  with  board. 
54.  How   many  saddlers   and  harness-makers  in   the  whole  county  (or  township).    6. 

Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  maximum,  12:  minin)uu),  8;  average,  10.    Wages 

paid,  maximum,  $3;  minimum,  $2;  average,  $2  50;  with  board. 
59.  How'  many  shoe-makers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    12.     Hours  constituting 

a  day's  work,  maximum,  12;  minimum,  8;   average,  10.     Wages  paid,  maximum, 

$2  50;  minimum,  .|2;  average,  .$2  25;   with  board. 
61.  How  many  stone-cutters  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    3.    Hours  constituting 

a  day's  work,  maximum,  12;  minimum,  8;  average,  10. 
64.  How  many  tinsmiths  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    6.    Hours  constituting  a 

day's  work,  maximum,  12;  minimum,  8;  average,  10.     Wages  paid,  maximum,  $3; 

minimum,  ^2;  average,  $2  .50;  with  board. 
66.  How  many  wheelwrights  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    6.     Hours  constituting 

a  day's  work,  maximum,  12;  minimum,  8;  average,  10.     Wages  paid,  maximum, $3; 

minimum,  $2;  average, -$2  50;  with  board. 

69.  How  many  woolen  mills  employes  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    8.    Hours  con- 

stituting a  day's  work,  maximum,  12;  minimum,  8;  average,  10.    Wages  paid,  max- 
imum, $4;  minimum,  |2  ;  average,  ^2  50;  with  board. 

70.  How  many  of  the  aforementioned  i)rofessions  are  unemployed.     100. 

71.  Their  nationalitv.     Americans,  Germans,  Irish;  mostly  natives. 

72.  Their  ages.    P>6m  18  to  50. 

73.  The  causes.    The  business  is  not  here  to  give  them  employment. 

74.  How  do  they  manage  to  subsist.    By  ordinary  labor. 

Form  No.  4.    Relating  to  Transportation  on  Land  and  Water  (Chinese  Excluded). 

11.  How   many  stage  drivers  in  your  county.    4.     Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  10. 

Average  number  of  months   engaged  per  annum,  8.    Wages  paid,  maximum,  $3; 
minimum..^!  50;  average,  .$2  50;  with  board. 

12.  How  many  teamsters  hauling,  etc.,  in  your  county.    24.    Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,  12.    Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  10.    Wages  paid,  maxi- 
mum, $2;  nunimum,  .$1  25;  average,  !fl  50;  with  board. 

13.  How  many  draymen  hauling,  etc.,  in  your  county.     10.     Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,  10.    Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.     Wages  paid,  maxi- 
mum, $2;  minimum,  .$1  25;  average,  $1  50;  with  board. 

14.  How  many  agents,  railroad,  stage,  express,  and  steamboat  in  your  county.    8.     Hours 

constituting  a  day's  work,  8.    Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  8. 
Wages  paid,  maximum.  $2  50;  minimum,  $2;  average,  .$2  25;  with  board. 

15.  How  many  men  are  engaged  in  express  companies  in  your  county.    8.    Hours  consti- 

tuting a  day's  work,  8.    Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  8.    Wages 
I)aid,  maximum,  .$3;  minimum,  $2;  average,  |2  50;  with  board. 
27.  How  many  men  generally  engaged  in  transportation  are  out  of  employment  in  your 
county,  10. 

29.  Their  ages  and  nationalities.     Natives. 

30.  How  do  they  subsist.     By  labor  and  other  business. 

Form  No.  .5.    Relating  to  Clerical  and   all  Other  Skilled  and   Un.skilled  Labor 
NOT  Before  Enumerated  (Chinese  Excluded). 

4.  How  many  barbers  are  employed  in  your  county.  6.  Hours  constituting  a  day's 
work,  maximum,  18;  minimum,  8;  average,  10.  Average  number  of  months  engaged 
per  annum,  12.  Wages  paid,  maximum,  $2  50;  minimum,  $1  50;  average,  $2;  with 
board. 

.5.  How  many  bookkeepers  in  all  departments  in  your  county.  28.  Hours  constituting 
a  day's  work,  8.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.  Wages  paid, 
max'imum,  .$5;  minimum,  $3:  average,  .$4;  with  board. 

6.  How  manv  bricklavers   in  your  county.    10.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  8. 

Average"^  number' of  months  engaged  per  annum,  8.     Wages  paid,  maximum,  $4; 
minimum,  .$3;  average,  .13  50;  with  board. 

7.  How  mar.v  clerks  are  employed  in  banking  institutions  in  your  county.    3.    Hours 

con.stituting  a  day's  work,  8.    Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12. 
Wages  paid,  $5;  with  board. 

10.  How  many  clerks  employed  in  general  merchandising  in  your  county.    40.    Hours 

constituting  a  day's  work,  maximum,  12;  minimum,  8;  average,  10.     Wages  paid, 
maximum,  $5;  minimum,  $2;  average,  $3;  with  board. 

11.  How  many  clerks  are  employed  in  county  and  town  governments  in  your  county.     1. 

Hours  constituting  a  dav.s's  work,  8.     Wages  paid,  |8;  with  board. 

12.  How  many  cooks  are  emploved  in  your  county  (or  town).    32.    Hours  constituting  a 

day's  work,  maximum,  12;   minimum,  10;  average,   11.     Wages  paid,  maximum, 
$2;  minimum,  75  cents;  average,  $1;  with  board. 
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15.  How  many  draymen  are  employed  in  your  county  (or  town).    10.    Hours  constituting 

a  day's  work,  maximum.  12:  minimum,  8;  average,  10.  Wages  paid,  maximum,  $2; 
minimum,  .fl  25;  average, -$1  50. 

16.  How  many  dress  and  cloaii  makers  in  your  county  (or  town).    25.    Hours  constituting 

a  day's  work,  8.  Wages  paid,  maximum,  $2;  minimum,  $1;  average,  .$1  50;  with 
board. 

18.  How  many   engineers  (civil)  in  your  county  (or  town).    3.     Hours  constituting  a 

day's  work,  8.     Wages  paid,  .$1;  "with  board. 

19.  How  many   engineers  (stationary  engines)  in  your  county  (or  town).    18.    Hours 

constituting  a  day's  work,  maximum,  12;  minimum,  8;  average,  10.  Wages  paid, 
maximum,  .$3;  minimum,  !P2;  average,  $2  50;  with  board. 

21.  How  many  florists  and  gardeners  in  your  county  (or  town).     18.    Hours  constituting 

a  day's  work,  maximum,  12;  minimum,  8;  average,  10.  Wages  paid,  maximum, 
$3;  minimum,  50  cents;  average,  |2;  with  board. 

22.  How   many   Hshermen   in   your  county  (or  town).    3.    Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,  maximum,  12;  minimum,  8;  average,  10.  Wages  paid,  maximum,  $2;  mini- 
mum, |1;  average,  $1  50;  with  board. 

24.  How  numy  journalistic  editors  in  your  county  (or  town).  4.  Hours  constituting  a 
day's  work,  maximum,  12;  minimum,  8;  average,  10.  Wages  paid,  maximum,  |3; 
minimum,  .$2;  average,  !|>2  50;  with  board. 

2(j.  How  many  hod  carriers  in  your  county  (or  town).  5.  Hours  constituting  a  day's 
work,  8.    Wages  paid,  maximum,  |3;  minimum  |2;  average,  $2  50;  with  board. 

27.  How  many  hostlers  in  your  county  (or  town).    16.     Hours  constituting  a  day's  work, 

maximum,  12;  mininmm,  8;  average,  10.  Wages  paid,  maximum, |2  50;  minimum, 
$1;  average,  $1  25;  with  board. 

28.  How  many  laundrymen  in  your  county  (or  town).    6. 

30.  How  many  lumbermen  in  your  county  (or  town).    6.     Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,  maximum,  12;  mininmm.  8;  average,  10.  Wages  paid,  maximum,  $2;  mini- 
mum, |l  50;  average,  |1  75;  with  board. 

31.  How  many  milliners  in  your  county  (or  town).    9. 

32.  How  many  painters  (house)  in  your  county  (or  town).    28.     Hours  constituting  a 

day's  work,  maximum,  12;  minimum,  8;  average,  10.  Wages  paid,  maximum,  .$4; 
minimum,  12;  average,  $3;  with  board. 

34.  How  many  plasterers  are  employed  in  your  county.    6.     Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,  maximum,  12;  minimum,  8;  average,  10.  Wages  paid,  maximum,  .$4;  mini- 
mum,.$2;  average,  $3;  without  board. 

35.  How  many  printers  are  employed  in  your  county.    6.     Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,  8.  Wages  paid,  maximum,  $2  50;  minimum,  50  cents;  average,  $1  50;  wit"' 
board. 

36.  How  many  photographers  are  employed  in  your  county.     1. 

37.  How  many  school  teachers  are  employed  in  your  county.    48.     Hours  constituting  a 

day's  work,  8.  Wages  paid,  maximum,  .$;);  minimum,  $2;  average,  $3;  without 
board. 

39.  How  many  servants  (domestic)  are  employed  in  your  county.    20.     Hours  consti- 

tuting a  day's  work,  maximum,  12;  minimum,  8;  average,  10.  Wages  paid,  maxi- 
mum, .$  I  50;  minimum,  75  cents;  average,  $1;  with  board. 

40.  How  numy  telegraph  operators  are  employed  in  your  county.    4. 

41.  How  many  telegraph  messenger  boys  are  employed  in  your  county.    4. 

42.  How  many  waiters  (restaurant,  hotel,  etc.)  are  employed  in  your  county.    24.    Hours 

constituting  a  day's  work,  maximum,  12;  minimum,  8;  average,  10.  Wages  paid, 
maximum,  .$1  50;  minimum,  75  cents ;  average,  $1;  with  board. 

43.  How  numy  watch-makers  are  employed  in  your  county.    4.     Hours  constituting  a 

day's  work,  8.  Wages  paid,  maximum,  .$1;  minimum,  $2;  average,  $3;  without 
board. 

44.  How  many  well-borers  (artesian)  are  employed  in  your  county.    8.    Hours  consti- 

tuting a  day's  work,  maximum,  12;  minimum,  8;  average,  10.    Wages  paid,  maxi- 
mum, |2  50;  minimum,. $1  25;  average,  $2;  with  board. 
48.  How  many  artisans,  not  above  enumerated,  are  employed  in  your  county.    10. 

FoKM  No.  6.     Miscellaneous. 

1.  What  is  the  total  value  of  all  lands  and  town  lots  in  your  county  (or  township). 

11,914,823. 

2.  What  is  the  total  value  of  all  the  buildings  in  the  towns  of  your  county  (or  township). 

:t;340,.s09. 

3.  What  is  the  total  value  of  all  the  machineries  used  for  mechanical  and  manufacturing 

purposes.    $10,000. 

4.  What  is  the  total  value  of  all  materials  used  in  manufactures  in  your  county  (or 

township).    .$85,000. 

5.  To  what  extent  does  the  apprenticeship  system  prevail  in  the  various  skilled  indus- 

tries in  your  county.    Not  at  all. 
C).  Are  any  trade  unions  in  your  county.    No. 
9.  How  are  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  workshops  of  mechanics  and  manufacturers. 

Good. 
10.  How  are  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  dwellings  of  the  wage  workers.    Good. 
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11.  What  percentage  of  dwellings  are  owned  by  them.    50. 

12.  AVhat  is  the  cost  of  rent  of  dwellings  generally  occupied  by  the  wage  workers.    1?12 

per  month. 
14.  What  is  the  cost  of  food  or  board  per  month.    $20. 
1.5.  What  is  the  cost  of  fuel.    Coal,  |7  per  ton. 

17.  What  is  the  cost  of  water  for  irrigation  purposes.    $2  50  per  acre. 

18.  How  many  poor  people  live  in  your  countj'  (or  township).    About  100. 

19.  Their  ages.    From  1  to  60. 

20.  The  cause.    Bad  luck,  sickness,  adversity,  and  other  things  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Nationality.    Americans^  Irish,  and  Germans. 

21.  How  many  rooms  do  they  occupy.    60. 

22.  What  are  their  conditions.    Sanitary,  good;  morally,  excellent. 

2.3.  What  suggestions  can  you  make  to  ameliorate  their  condition.    None. 

24.  How  many  corporations  (local)  are  in  your  county.    5. 

25.  Name  them.     Merced  Security  Savings  Bank;  Merced  Bank;  Merced  Gas  Company; 

Merced  Canal  and  Irrigation  Company ;  Merced  Woolen  Mills,  capital  stock,  $250,000, 
paid  up  capital,  $109,809. 

26.  Name  capital  stock  of  each.     Merced  Security  Savings  Bank,  $300,000.  paid  up  capital, 

$60,000;  Merced  Bank,  $200,000,  paid  up  capital,  $42,225;  Merced  Gas  Company,  $60,- 
000,  paid  up  capital,  $10,000. 

Form  No.  7.     Relating  to  Chinese  (Exclusively). 

1.  How  many  Chinese  are  in  your  county.     Males,  550;  females,  40. 

2.  What  are  their  conditions.    Good,  looking  at  their  situations  as  Chinese. 

3.  What  are  their  social  habits.    They  are  industrious,  the  only  redeeming  feature  about 

them ;  opium  fiends,  idolaters,  worshipers  of  white  bulls,  brindled  sheep,  and  skinned 
hogs;  live  in  huts  and  holes  like  badgers  and  squirrels;  addicted  to  stealing  chick- 
ens and  hogs. 

4.  What  are  their  sanitary  habits.    The  manner  in  which  they  live  is  repulsive  to  Amer- 

ican taste. 
9.  How  many  of  them  are  cooks.    60. 

10.  What  wages  are  paid  to  them  per  month.    $20. 

11.  How  many  laundrymen.    35. 

12.  What  wages  do  they  earn  per  month.    $15  to  $20;  with  board. 

13.  How  many  Chinese' laundries  are  in  your  county.     10. 

14.  How  many  Chinese  do  they  employ  in  your  county.    25. 

15.  How  many  Chinese  cultivate  the  soil  in  your  county.    100. 

16.  What  wages  are  paid  them  per  month,  with  board.    $20. 

17.  How  many  Chinese  miners  are  in  your  county  (or  township).    25. 

18.  What  wages  do  they  earn.    $25;  with  board. 

19.  How  nianj'^  of  them  are  employed  in  manufactures  of  all  kinds,    50;  in  woolen  mills. 

20.  Name  the  various  industries  and  number  employed  in  each  of  them.    200,  Merced 

Canal;  25  on  the  Buhach  and  Manufacturing  Company's  Plantation;  25  on  rail- 
road. 

21.  What  are  the  wages  paid  in  each  of  the  industries  employed.    From  $15  to  $25  per 

month.  I  will  state  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  information  from  any  company  that 
employ  them.  None  ever  responded  to  our  inquiry  yet;  they  seem  to  think  they 
have  a'  good  thing  that  they  should  keep  to  themselves. 

22.  What  is  the  gross  amount  paid  them  vearly  in  every  branch  in  which  thev  are  engaged. 

$124,000. 

23.  How  much  do  they  expend  for  rent,  either  per  head  or  collectively.    $1,000  annually. 

24.  How  much  do  they  expend  for  food  per  head.    $3  per  month. 

25.  What  percentage  of  the  food  are  home  products.    20. 

26.  What  percentage  of  the  food  are  imported  from  foreign  countries.    80. 

27.  How  much  do  they  expend  for  clothing  per  head  each  year.    $10. 

28.  What  percentage  of  the  clothing  is  of  American  manufacture.    20. 

29.  What  percentage  of  the  clothing  is  imported.    80. 

30.  How  much  of  their  yearly  earnings  are  sent  out  of  the  country.    $90,000. 

31.  What  percentage  to  the  amount  of  earnings.    80. 

32.  To  what  extent  does  their  employment  come  in  competition  with  the  white  industrial 

classes.  To  the  extent  of  driving  out  of  employment  just  as  many  of  the  white 
class  as  there  are  Chinese  employed. 

Form  No.  8.    Relating  to  Inmates  of  Jails  and  Other  Reformatory   Institutions. 

1.  How  many  inmates  are  in  your  county  jail  and  other  reformatory  institutions  in  your 
county.    3. 

3.  What  are  their  nationalities.    1  German;  1  Irishman;  1  Costa  Rican. 

4.  What  are  their  conditions  and  sanitary  habits.    Good. 

5.  How  manv  of  the  inmates  are  employed.    1. 

6.  What  does  their  employment  consist  of.    On  the  Court  House  grounds. 

7.  To  what  extent  does  their  employment  come  in  competition  with  the  labor  of  mechan- 

ics, artisans,  and  all  other  white  laborers  outside  of  reformatory  institutions.  Not 
at  all. 
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NAPA  COUNTY. 

Statistical  Statement  made  by  John  Kean,  Assessor  of  ^apa  County. 

FoKM  No.  1.    Eel.^tixg  to  Agriculture. 

1.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  does  your  county  contain.    4fi8,000. 

2.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  are  under  cultivation.    (51,370. 

3.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  are  unrit  for  cultivation.    2(X),000. 

4.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  are  timber  land.    20,000. 

5.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  are  open  for  preemption.     18,000. 
().  What  is  the  maximum  price  per  acre  (exclusive  of  town  lots).    $250. 

7.  What  is  the  minimum. price  per  acre  (exclusive  of  town  lots).    $1  2.5. 

8.  What  is  the  average  price  ]ier  acre  (exclusive  of  town  lots).    $75. 

17.  How  many  have  from  five  hundred  to  one  thousand  acres.    10. 

18.  How  many  have  from  one  thousand  to  two  thousand  five  hundred  acres.    4. 

19.  How  many  have  from  two  thousand  five  hundred  to  five  thousand  acres.     1. 

21.  How  many  ranches  are  worked  by  owners.     Nearly  all. 

22.  How  many  ranches  are  worked  in  shares  between  owner  and  renter.    Very  few. 

25.  What  is  the  maximum  rent  per  acre.    $30. 

26.  What  is  the  nnnimum  rent  per  acre.    $3. 

27.  What  is  the  average  rent  per  acre.    $10. 

28.  How  many  buildings  of  all  kinds  (exclusive  of  city  or  town  buildings)  does  your  county 

(or  township)  contain.     Don't  know. 

29.  What  is  their  value.    $1,277,490. 

30.  How  Tuany  miles  of  fences  are  in  your  county  (or  township).    Too  hard. 

31.  W^hat  is  their  cost  per  mile.    About  $400. 

32.  What  is  the  value  of  all  the  agricultural  implements  in  vour  countv  (or  township). 

$25,213. 

Relatinci  to  Farm  Hands  and  Road  Laborers. 

37.  How  many  laborers  (Chinese  excluded)  are  emploj'ed  in  agriculture  in  your  county 

(or  township).    Don't  know. 

38.  What  are  their  ages.    From  15  to  75. 

42.  What  are  the  maximum  wages  paid  (including  board)  per  month.    $50. 

43.  What  are  the  minimum  wages  paid  (including  board)  per  nionth.    $15. 

44.  "What  are  the  average  wages  paid  (including  board)  per  month.    $30. 

45.  W^hat  industry  of  agriculture  pays  the  maximum.    Vineyards. 

46.  What  industry  of  agriculture  pays  the  minimum.    Grain. 

47.  How  many  months  in  the  year  are  laborers  generally  employed.    4  or  5. 

49.  W^hat  are  the  maximum  hours  of  labor  per  diem.    About  14. 

50.  What  are  the  minimum  hours  of  labor  per  diem.    13. 

51.  What  are  the  average  hours  of  labor  per  diem.    14. 

52.  Are  those  working  over  the  regular  hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  paid  extra.    No. 

54.  If  from  sickness  laboi-ers  must  abstain  from  work,  are  any  deductions  made  from  his 

wages.    Yes. 

55.  How  many  road  laborers  are  in  your  county  (or  township).     Don't  know. 

56.  W'hat  is  the  wages  paid  them.    $2. 

59.  How  many  of  the  unemployed  are  native  Americans.     Very  few. 

60.  How  many  of  the  unemployed  are  foreigners.     Nearly  all. 

61.  Their  nationality.    Swiss,  Italians,  and  Irish. 

62.  What  are  their  ages.    From  15  to  75. 

6o.  W^hat  are  the  causes  of  their  idleness.    (Please  state  everything  you  know  about  it.) 

No  employment  for  them. 
66.  What  steps  can  be  taken,  or  what  is  necessary,  to  obtain  employment  for  all  in  j^our 

county  (or  township).    Exclude  the  Chinese  and  divide  the  large  tracts  of  land  into 

small  tracts. 

68.  In  what  condition  are  the  roads  in  your  county  (railroads  excluded).     Very  good. 

69.  Can  you  suggest  anything  that  will  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  laborers  and  accrue 

to  their  benefit.    See  66. 

70.  How  are  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  lands  in  j'our  county.    Good. 

Form  No.  2.    Rel.vtixg  to  Employes  ix  Mech.vxic.\l  .\xd  M.\xufacturixg  Indu.stries 

(Chinese  Excluded). 

5.  How  man}-  employes  in  agricultural  implements  in  the  whole  count.v  (or  township)- 
20.     Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  10.     Wages  paid,  $3;   without  board. 

7.  How  many  bakers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    8.     Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work.  12.     Wages  paid,  $2;  without  board. 

8.  How  many  brewers  m  the  whole  county  (or  township).    2. 

9.  How  many  blacksmiths  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    25  or  30.     Hours  con- 

stituting a  day's  work,  10.      Wages  paid,  'maximum,  $3;    minimum,  $2;    without 
board. 
13.  How  many  brick-makers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    3. 
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18.  How  many  cabinet-makers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    2.    Hours  constitut- 

ing a  day's  work,  10.    Wages  paid,  $3;  without  board. 
21.  How  many  carpenters  and  joiners  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    50  or  60. 

Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  10.     Wages  paid,  maximum,  $5;  minimum,  $2; 

average,  $3;  without  board. 
23.  How  many  carriage  and  wagon  makers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    5  or  6. 

Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  10.      Wages  paid,  maximum,  $3  50;    minimum,. 

$2  50;  average,  .|3;  without  board. 

27.  How  many  confectioners  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    1. 

28.  How  many  coffee  and  spice  mills  employes  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).     1. 

29.  How  many  coopers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).     10  or  i5.     Hours  constituting 

a  day's  work,  12.    Wages  paid,  maximum,  $3;  minimum,  $2;  average,  $2  50. 

32.  How  many  employes  in  distilleries  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).     20  or  30. 

Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  12.    Wages  paid,  maximum,  $2;  average,  |1  50; 
with  board. 

33.  How  many  employes  in  dairies  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    30.    Hours  con- 

stituting a  day's  work,  maximum,  16;  average,  14.     Wages  paid,  .fl;  with  board. 
35.  How  nuiny  glove-makers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    1. 
3f).  How  many  glue-makers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).     1. 
37.  How  many  gunsmiths  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    2. 

41.  How  many  locksmiths  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    1. 

42.  How  many  employes  in  limekilns  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    3. 

43.  How  many  machinists  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    10  or  12.    Hours  consti- 

tuting a  day's  work,  10.    Wages  paid,  maximum,  $3;  minimum,  $2;  average,  $2  50; 
without  board. 

44.  How  many  marble-cutters  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    2. 
46.  How  many  millers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    3. 

49.  How  many  potters  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    1. 

51.  How  many  phimbers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    3. 

54.  How  many  saddlers  and  harness-makers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    5. 

57.  How  many  sash,  door,  and  blind  makers  in  the  whole  county  (or  town.ship).  1.  Hours 

constituting  a  dav's  work,  10.    Wages  paid,  maximum,  $3;  minimum,  .$2;  average,, 

$2  50;  without  board. 

59.  How  many  shoe-makers  in  the  whole  county  (or  town.ship).    About  15.    Hours  con- 

stituting a  day's  work,  12.     Wages  paid,  maximum,  $3;  minimum,  $1  50;  average^ 
$2  50 ;  without  board. 

60.  How  many  soda  works  employes  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    8  or  10.    Hours 

constituting  a  day's  work,  12.    Wages  paid, maximum,  |2;  minimum,  .$1  50;  average^ 
$2;  without  board. 

61.  How  many  stone-cutters  in  the  whole  county  or  township.    7  or  8.    Hours  constitut- 

ing a  day's  work,  12.    Wages  paid,  maximum,  !p3;  minimum,  $2;  average,  $2;  without 
board. 

62.  How  many  tailors  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    About  10.    Hours  constituting 

a  day's  work,  16.     Wages  paid,  maximum,  $2;  minimum,  .$1  50;  average,  |2;  without 
board. 

63.  How  many  tanners  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    2. 

64.  How  many  tinsmiths  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    6. 

65.  How  many  upholsterers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    3. 

66.  How  many  wheelwrights  in  the  whole  county  (or  townsliip).    8. 

67.  How  many  wine  manufacturers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    50  or  60. 
69.  How  many  woolen  mills  employes  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    12  or  15. 

Poem  No.  3.     Rel.\ting  to  Mines  and  Miners  (Chinese  Excluded). 

19.  How  many  quicksilver  mines  are  in  your  county.    2. 

20.  How  many  quicksilver  miners  are  in  your  county.    2.50.    Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,  12.     Wages  paid,  from  $30  to  .|50  per  month ;  with  board. 

25.  How  many  limestone  quarries  are  in  your  county.    1. 

26.  How  many  limestone  miners  are  in  your  county.    3.    Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,  12.     Wages  paid,  $30  per  month ;  with  board. 

Form  No.  4.    Relating  to  Transportation  on  Land  and  Water  (Chinese  Excluded). 

1.  How  many  miles  of  steam  railroads  in  operation  are  in  your  county.    41. 

2.  How  many  employes  of  all  kinds  on  above  are  in  your  county.    About  25. 

11.  How  many  stage  drivers  in  your  county.    3.     Wages  paid,  $50  per  month;  with  board. 

13.  How  many  draymen  hauling,  etc.,  in  ybur  county.    10. 

14.  How  many  agents,  railroad,  stage,  express,  and  steamboat,  in  your  county.    3. 

15.  How  many  men  are  engaged  in  express  companies  in  your  county.     10. 

16.  How  many  steamboats  and  sailing  vessels  of  all  kinds  in  your  county.    6. 

17.  How  many  captains  thereon  in  your  county.    6. 

20.  How  many  engineers  thereon  in  your  county.    2. 

21.  How  many  freight  clerks  thereon  in  your  county.    2. 
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Form  No.  5.    Relating   to   Clerical  and  all  Other  Skilled  and  Unskilled  Labor 
NOT  Before  Enumerated  (Chinese  Excluded). 

1.  How  many  auctioneers  are  employed  in  your  county.     1. 
4.  How  many  barbers  are  employed  in  your  county.    8. 
G.  How  many  bricklayers  in  your  county.    8  to  10. 

7.  How  many  clerks  are  employed  in  banking  institutions  in  your  county.     9. 

8.  How  many  clerks  are  employed  in  insurance  otHces  in  your  county.    4  or  5. 

9.  How  many  clerks  are  employed  in  lawyers'  offices  in  your  county.    2  or  3. 

10.  How  many  clerks  are  employed  in  general  merchandising  in  your  county.    25  or  30. 

11.  How  many  clerks  are  emi)loyed  in  county  and  town  governments  in  your  county.    4. 

13.  How  many  dentists  are  employed  in  your  county.     1. 

14.  How  many  draughtsmen  are  employed  in  your  county.    2. 

15.  How  many  draymen  are  employed  in  your  county.    10. 

18.  How  many  engineers  (civil)  in  your  county.    3. 

19.  How  many  engineers  (stationary  engines)  in  your  county.    8. 
21.  How  many  florists  and  gardeners  in  your  county  (or  town).    4. 

23.  How  many  glaziers  in  your  county.    2. 

24.  How  many  journalistic  editors  in  your  county.    6. 

25.  How  many  journalistic  reporters  in  your  county.    5. 

27.  How  many  hostlers  in  your  town  (Napa).    5. 

28.  How  many  laundrymen  in  your  county  (or  town).    4. 

30.  How  many  lumbermen  in  your  county  (or  town).    7. 

31.  How  many  milliners  in  your  county  (or  town).    7. 

32.  How  many  painters  (house)  in  your  county  (or  town).    8. 

33.  How  many  fresco  painters  are  employed  in  your  county.    1. 

34.  How  many  plasterers  are  employed  in  your  county.    5. 

35.  How  many  printers  are  employed  in  your  county.    8  or  9. 
3f).  How  many  photographers  are  employed  in  your  county.    2. 
37.  How  many  school  teachers  are  employed  in  your  county.    66. 

40.  How  many  telegraph  operators  are  employed  in  your  county.    5. 

41.  How  many  telegraph  messenger  boys  are  employed  in  your  county.     1. 

43.  How  many  watch-makers  are  employed  in  your  county.    4  or  5. 

44.  How  many  w'ell-borers  (artesian)  are  employed  in  your  countj'.    2. 

46.  How  many  wood-carvers  and  turners  are  employed  in  your  county.    2. 

47.  How  many  wood  cutters  are  employed  in  your  county.    40  or  50. 

Form   No.  6.    Miscellaneous. 

1.  What  is  the  total  value  of  all  lands  and  town  lots  in  your  county.    $5,946,780. 

2.  What  is  the  total  value  of  all  the  buildings  in  the  towns  of  your  county.    $108,792. 

12.  What  is  the  cost  of  rent  of  dwellings  generally  occupied  by  the  wage  workers.    $8  to 

$12  per  month. 

14.  What  is  the  cost  of  food  or  board  per  month.    $20  to  $25. 

15.  What  is  the  cost  of  fuel.     Wood.  $5  per  cord  ;  coal,  $9  to  $13. 

16.  What  is  the  cost  of  water  for  household  purposes  per  month.    $2  50. 
18.  How  many  poor  people  live  in  your  county.    Males,  nearly  all. 

24.  How  many  corporations  (local)  are  in  your  county.    8. 

25.  Name  them.    Bank  of  Napa,  I.  0.0.  F.,  Napa  Water  Company,  Bank  of  St.  Helena, 

St.  Helena  Water  Company.  St.  Helena  Gas  Company,  Napa  Valley  Wine  Company, 
Napa  Woolen  Mills. 

Form  No.  7.    Relating  to  Chinese  (Exclusively). 

1.  How  many  Chinese  are  in  your  county  (or  township).    Males,  500;  females,  12  to  24. 
8.  What  wages  are  paid  to  domestic  servants  per  month.    $10  to  $15,  with  board. 

13.  How  many  Chinese  laundries  are  in  your  county.    About  30. 

14.  How  many  Chinese  do  they  employ  in  your  county.    400. 

1.5.  How  many  Chinese  cultivate  the  soil  in  your  county  (or  township).    8  or  10. 

17.  How  many  Chinese  miners  are  in  your  county  (or  township).    300. 

18.  What  wages  do  they  earn.    $1  per  day,  with  board. 

Form  No.  8.    Relating  to  Inmates  of  Jails  and  Other  Reformatory  Institutions. 

1.  How  many  inmates  are  in  your  county  jail  and  other  reformatory  institutions  in  your 

county.    Males,  19;  females,  1;  Chinese,  5. 

2.  What  are  their  ages.    Males,  average,  30;  females,  65. 
5.  How  many  of  the  inmates  are  employed.    0. 
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NEVADA  COUNTY. 

Statistical  Statement  made  hy  Daniel  Collins,  Assessor  of  Nevada  County. 
Form  No.  1.    Relating  to  Agriculture. 

1.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  does  your  county  or  township  con- 

tain.   647,730. 

2.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  are  under  cultivation.    23,230. 

3.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  are  unfit  for  cultivation.    287,000. 

4.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  are  timber  land.    225,000. 

6.  What  is  tlie  maximum  price  per  acre  (exclusive  of  town  lots).    .$15. 

7.  What  is  the  minimum  price  per  acre  (exclusive  of  town  lots).    .|2  50. 

8.  What  is  the  average  price  per  acre  (exclusive  of  town  lots).    .'^4  13. 

9.  How  many  ranches  are  in  your  county  (or  township).    890. 
10.  How  many  ranch  owners.    890. 

13.  How  many  have  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  acres.    85. 

14.  How  many  have  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  acres.    180. 

15.  How  many  have  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres.    322. 

16.  How  many  have  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  five  hundred  acres.    208. 

17.  How  many  have  from  five  hundred  to  one  thousand  acres.    75. 

18.  How  many  have  from  one  thousand  to  two  thousand  five  hundred  acres.    7. 

19.  How  many  have  from  two  thousand  five  hundred  to  five  thousand  acres.     1. 
21.  How  many  ranches  are  worked  by  owners.    All. 

28.  How  many  buildings  of  all  kinds  (exclusive  of  city  or  town  buildings)  does  your 

count}'  (or  township)  contain.    3,000. 

29.  What  is  their  value.    .$45,000. 

30.  How  many  miles  of  fences  are  in  your  county  (or  township).    2,180,  barbed  wire  and 

rail. 

31.  What  is  their  cost  per  mile.    $120. 

32.  What  is  the  value  of  all  the  agricultural  implements  in  your  county  (or  township). 

$3,940. 

33.  How  many  labor-saving  agricultural  implements  are  in  your  county  (or  town.ship). 

Relating  to  Farm  Hands  and  Road  Laborers. 

42.  What  are  the  maximum  wages  paid  (including  board)  per  month.    $25. 

43.  What  are  the  minimum  wages  paid  (including  board)  per  month.    $10. 

44.  What  are  the  average  wages  paid  (including  board)  per  month.    $12  .50. 

45.  What  industry  of  agriculture  pays  the  maximum.    Alfalfa. 

46.  What  industry  of  agriculture  pays  the  minimum.    Wheat. 

48.  When  unemjjloyed  in  agriculture  what  industry  do  thej'  pursue  to  gain  a  livelihood. 

Mining. 

49.  What  are  the  maximum  hours  of  labor  per  diem.     15. 

50.  What  are  the  minimum  hours  of  labor  per  diem.    12. 

51.  What  are  the  average  hours  of  labor  per  diem.     10. 

.55.  How  many  road  laborers  are  in  your  county  (or  township).    90. 
.56.  What  is  the  average  wages  paid  to  them.    $2  50. 

58.  How  many  laborers  (exclusive  of  Chinese)  are  in  your  county  (or  township)  unem- 

ployed.   1,500. 

59.  How  manj'  of  the  unemployed  are  native  Americans.     Very  few. 

60.  How  many  of  the  unemployed  are  foreigners.     Mostly  all. 

61.  Their  nationality.    From  all  parts. 

62.  What  are  their  ages.    From  25  to  60. 

66.  What  steps  can  be  taken,  or  what  is  necessary,  to  obtain  employment  for  all  in  your 
county  (or  township).  Allow  the  hydraulic  mines  to  be  worked  and  drive  out  the 
Chinese. 

70.  How  are  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  lands  in  your  countJ^    Good. 

Form  No.  2.    Relating  to  Employes  in  Mechanical  and  Manufacturing  Industries 

(Chinese  Excluded). 

7.  How  many  bakers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    10. 

8.  How  many  brewers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    14. 

9.  How  many  blacksmiths  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    200. 

10.  How  many  boiler-niakers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    4. 

11.  How  many  brass  molders  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    3. 

17.  How  many  box  (wood,  packing)  makers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    40. 

18.  How  many  cabinet-makers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    3. 

21.  How  many  carpenters  and  joiners  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    250. 
23.  How  many  carriage  and  wagon  makers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    7. 

26.  How  many  cigar-makers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    8. 

27.  How  many  confectioners  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    8. 
29.  How  many  coopers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    3. 
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33.  How  many  einployt^s  in  dairies  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    50. 
39.  How  many  iron  molders  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    9. 

41.  How  many  locksmiths  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    4. 

42.  How  many  employes  in  limekilns  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    5. 

43.  How  many  machinists  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).     160. 

44.  How  many  marble-cutters  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    4. 
47.  How  many  pattern-makers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    3. 
51.  How  many  plumbers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    2. 

54.  How  man}'  saddlers  and  harness-makers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township),    n. 

57.  How  many  sash,  door,  and  blind  maker.?  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    15. 

58.  How  many  shingle-makers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).     All  Chinamen. 

59.  How  many  shoe-makers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    35. 

60.  How  many  soda  water  employes  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    6. 

61.  How  many  stone-cutters  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    15. 

62.  How  nuiny  tailors  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).     12. 

64.  How  many  tinsnuths  in  the  whole  county  (or  township),    (i. 

65.  How  many  upholsterers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).     18. 

66.  How  many  wheelwrights  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    10. 

67.  How  many  wine  manufacturers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    7. 

70.  How  many  of  the  beforementioned  professions  are  unemployed.    38. 

71.  Their  nationality.     Foreign. 

72.  Their  ages.    From  25  to  GO. 

Form  ]^o.  3.    Relating  to  Mines  and  Miners  (Chinese  Excluded). 

5.  How  many  gold  placer  mines  are  in  your  county  (or  township).    257. 

6.  How  many  gold  placer  miners  are  in  your  county  (or  township).    2,500. 

7.  How  many  gold  quartz  mines  are  in  your  county  (or  township).    413. 

8.  How  nianj^  gold  quartz  miners  are  in  your  county  (or  township).    2,500. 

9.  How  man}'  gold  hydraulic  mines  are  in  your  county  (or  township).    22. 
10.  How  many  gold  hydraulic  miners  are  in  your  county  (or  township).    2,500. 

13.  How  many  gravel  mines  are  in  your  county  (or  township).     Drift  mines,  7. 

14.  How  many  gravel  miners  are  in  your  county  (or  township).    2,.50O. 

23.  How  many  granite  stone  quarries  are  in  your  county  (or  township).     1. 
25.  How  many  limestone  quarries  are  in  your  county  (or  township).    1. 

31.  How  many  miners  in  your  county  are  unemploj'ed.    400. 

32.  The  cause.    Closing  down  of  hydraulic  mines. 

Form  No.  4.    Relating  to  Transportation  on  Land  and  Water  (Chinese  Excluded). 

1.  How  many  miles  of  steam  railroads  in  operation  are  in  your  county.    18. 

2.  How  many  employes  of  all  kinds  on  above  are  in  your  county.    25. 
9.  How  many  miles  of  macadamized  roads  are  in  your  count}'.    30. 

10.  How  many  men  are  engaged  thereon  in  your  county.    7. 

11.  How  many  stage  drivers  in  your  county.    9. 

13.  How  many  draymen  hauling,  etc.,  in  your  county.    4. 

14.  How  many  agents,  railroad,  stage,  express,  and  steamboat,  in  your  county.    7. 

15.  How  many  men  are  engaged  in  express  companies  in  your  county.    8. 

Form  No.  5.    Relating  to   Clerical  and  all  Other  Skilled  and   Unskilled  Labor 
NOT  Before  Enumerated  (Chinese  Excluded). 

1.  How  many  auctioneers  are  employed  in  your  county.     5. 

3.  How  many  assayers  and  chemists  are  employed  in  your  county.    1. 

4.  How  many  barbers  are  employed  in  your  county.    23. 

5.  How  many  bookkeepers  in  all  departments  in  your  county.    12. 

6.  How  many  bricklayers  in  your  county.    12. 

7.  How  many  clerks  are  employed  in  banking  institutions  in  your  county.    2. 

8.  How  many  clerks  are  employed  in  insurance  offices  in  your  county.    1. 

10.  How  many  clerks  enijjloyed  in  general  merchandising  in  your  county.    40. 

11.  How  many  clerks  are  employed  in  county  and  town  governments  in  your  county.    2. 

13.  How  many  dentists  are  employed  in  your  county  (or  town).    7. 

14.  How  many  draughtsmen  are  employed  in  your  county  (or  town).    4. 

16.  How  many  dress  and  cloak  makers  in  your  county  (or  town).    35. 

17.  How  many  engravers  in  your  county  (or  town).    3. 

18.  How  many  engineers  (civil)  in  your  county  (or  town).    5. 

20.  How  many  engineers  (mining)  in  your  county  (or  town).    120. 

21.  How  many  florists  and  gardeners  in  your  county  (or  town).    4. 
23.  How  many  glaziers  in  your  county  (or  town).    3. 

27.  How  many  hostlers  in  your  county  (or  town).     18. 

30.  How  many  lumbermen  in  your  county  (or  town).    23. 

31.  How  many  milliners  in  your  county  (or  town).    6. 

32.  How  many  painters  (house)  in  your  county  (or  town).    40. 

34.  How  many  plasterers  are  employed  in  your  county.    27. 

35.  How  many  printers  are  employed  in  your  county.     10. 

36.  How  many  photographers  are  employed  in  your  county.    6. 


37.  How  many  school  teachers  are  employed  in  your  county.    80. 

38.  How  nuiny  seamstresses  are  employed  in  your  county.    70. 

39.  How  many  servants  (domestic)  are  employed  in  your  county.    150. 

40.  How  many  telegraph  operators  are  emploj'ed  in  your  county.    3. 

41.  How  many  telegraph  messenger  boys  are  employed  in  your  county.    2. 

42.  How  many  waiters  (restaurant,  hotel,  etc..)  are  employed  in  j'our  county.    ()0. 

43.  How  many  watch-makers  are  employed  in  your  county.     10. 

46.  How  nuiny  wood  carvers  and  turners  are  employed  in  your  county.    2. 

47.  How  many  wood-cutters  are  employed  in  your  county.    All  Chinese. 

Form  No.  6.    Miscell.\neous. 

1.  What  is  the  total  value  of  all  lands  and  town  lots  in  your  county  (or  township). 

$2,217,540. 

2.  What  is  the  total  value  of  all  the  buildings  in  the  towns  of  your  county  (or  township). 

$1,115,200. 

3.  What  is  the  total  value  of  all  the  machineries  used  for  mechanical  and  manufacturing 

purposes.    |19,440. 
5.  To  what  extent  does  the  apprenticeship  system  prevail  in  the  various  skilled  indus- 
tries in  your  county  (or  township).    Very  small. 

11.  What  percentage  of  dwellings  are  owned  by  them.    80  per  cent. 

12.  What  is  the  cost  of  rent  of  dwellings  generallv  occupied  bv  the  wage  workers.    $8 

to  .$10. 

13.  What  is  the  cost  of  rent  of  rooms  generally  occupied  by  the  wage  workers.    $2  per 

week. 

14.  What  is  the  cost  of  food  or  board  per  month.    $20  to  $25. 

15.  What  is  the  cost  of  fuel.     Wood,  $i  to  $7  per  cord. 

16.  What  is  the  cost  of  water  for  household  purposes  per  month.    $2  50. 

17.  W^hat  is  the  cost  of  water  for  irrigation  purposes.    $1  50. 

Form  No.  7.    Rel.\ting  to  Chinese  (Exclusively). 

1.  How  many  Chinese  are  in  your  county  (or  township).    Males,  1,800;  females,  125. 

7.  How  many  of  them  are  domestic  servants.    3f)7. 

8.  What  wages  are  paid  to  domestic  servants  per  week.    $4;  per  month,  $18;  with  board. 

9.  How  many  of  them  are  cooks.    300. 

10.  What  wages  are  paid  to  them  per  week.    $7;  per  month,  $30;  with  board. 

11.  How  many  are  laundrymen.     130. 

12.  What  wages  do  they  earn  per  week.    $10;  per  month,  $45;  with  board. 

13.  How  many  Chinese  laundries  are  in  your  county  (or  township).    25. 

14.  How  many  Chinese  do  they  employ  in  your  county  (or  township).    130. 

15.  How  many  Chinese  cultivate  the  soil  in  your  county  (or  town.ship).    165;  garden. 

16.  What  wages  are  paid  them  per  month,  with  board.    $20. 

18.  What  wages  do  they  earn.    $1  50  to  $2 ;  without  board. 

23.  How  much  do  they  expend  for  rent,  either  per  head  or  collectively,  per  month.     $3(X). 

24.  How  much  do  they  expend  for  food  per  head  or  collectively  per  month.    $7  will  give  a 

Chinaman  a  good  living. 

25.  W^hat  percentage  of  the  food  are  home  products.    20. 

26.  What  percentage  of  the  food  are  imported  from  foreign  countries.    80. 

27.  How  much  do  they  expend  for  clothing  per  head  each  year.     Very  little. 

28.  What  percentage  of  the  clothing  is  of  American  manufacture.    20. 

29.  What  percentage  of  the  clothing  is  imported.    80. 

30.  How  much  of  their  yearly  earnings  are  sent  out  of  the  country.    50  per  cent. 

31.  What  percentage  to  the  amount  of  earnings.    25. 

Form  No.  8.    Rel.\ting  to  Inmates  of  Jails  and  Other  Reformatory  Institutions. 

1.  How  many  inmates  are  in  your  county  jail  and  other  reformatorj'^  institutions  in  your 

county.    9. 
3.  What  are  their  nationalities.    2  English,  7  American. 


PLUMAS  COUNTY. 

Statistical  Statement  made  by  E.  P.  Smith,  Assessor  of  Plumas  County. 

Table  showing  the  quantity  and  classes  of  real  estate,  the  amount  of  improvements  on 
each  class,  and  the  classes  of  personal  property  in  the  County  of  Plumas,  for  the  year 
1885,  with  the  average  and  actual  cash  value  of  each  kind  of  property. 
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Description  of  Property — Real  Estate. 


Value  of  Each  I  TotalValue  of  all 
KiudofKeal  Descriptions  of 
Pn.perty,  "A."     Real  Estate,  "B." 


Real  estate  other  than  that  below  enumerated 

Improvements  on  same  where  assessed  to  same  owner 
City  and  town  lots - --- 

Improvements  on  same  where  assessed  to  same  owner 


$545,792  00 

279.747  00 

33.900  00 

1C0,091  00 


11,580,164  00 


Total  Value  of 
Personal  Prop- 
erty, "  E.'" 


Mining  claims 

Improvements  on  same. 
Telegraph  lines,  50  miles 


$302,fi84  00 

164,300  00 

1,200  00 


$594,665  00 


TotalValue  of  all 
Property,  "  F.'" 


Mining  ditches 


$92,450  00 


$2,174,829  00 


Description  of  Property. 


Number  of 
Species, 
Pounds, 
Gallons, 

Tons,  Etc. 


Total  Actual 
Cash  Value  of 

Each  C'la^s  of 
Property,  "C." 


Money  on  hand  or  special  deposit - 

Beehives,  number --- 

Calves,  number -.- 

Cattle,  beef,  number 

Cattle,  stock,  number - 

Colts,  number - 

Cows,  thoroughbred,  number 

Cows,  American,  number 

Farming  utensils  .-- 

Firearms - - - -- 

Fixtures  of  saloons,  stores,  and  other  business  places. 

Furniture --- 

Goats,  common,  number..- .- 

Goods,  wares,  and  merchandise 

Oats  and  wheat,  centals 

Barley,  centals. -. 

Harness,  robes,  saddles,  etc 

Hay,  tons 

Hogs,  number 

Horses,  thoroughbred,  number 

Horses,  American,  number 

Horses,  H.  B.,  number 

Jewelry  or  plate -- 

Libraries,  law,  medical,  and  miscellaneous . 

Lumber - 

Machinery 

Mules,  number 

Musical  instruments 

Oxen,  number 

Pianos  - 

Poultry,  dozen - 

Sewing  machines 

yheep,  common,  number 

Solvent  credits  after  deduction  of  debts 

Wagons  and  other  vehicles,  number 

Watches,  number ■-- 

Wood,  cords 

Other  property  (enumerate  it): 

Pipe  and  hose - 

Mining  tools 

Miscellaneous 


120 

1,017 

322 

1,420 

484 

6 

2,984 


40 


4,9"0 
310 


2,325 
1  222 

882 
698 


42 


54 

26 
632 


$11,841  00 

300  00 

11,420  00 

10,640  00 

21,625  00 

11,720  00 

360  00 

71.820  00 

5,320  00 

1,468  00 

7,0r55  00 

36.640  00 

50  00 

116,450  00 

5,940  00 

410  00 

7,450  00 

10.420  OC 

6,026  00 

1,850  0( 

59,912  OC 

17,610  00 

l,9r.5  00 

1,870  00 

5,7(:0  00 

46,225  00 

2,430  00 

3,890  00 

1,9S0  00 

4,750  00 

3,150  00 

4.520  00 

1.760  00 

26,356  00 

38,465  00 

5,420  00 

1,000  00 

18,300  00 
5,440.  00 
4,987  00 


Total .- .-- !   $257,700  00 
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SACRAMENTO  COUNTY. 

Statistical  Statement  made  by  the  Assessor  of  Sacramento  Connty. 
Form  No.  1.    Relating  to  AGEicfLTL'RE. 

1.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  does  vour  county  or  township  con- 

tain.   876,800. 

2.  How  manj'  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  are  under  cviltivation.    497,'>42. 

3.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  are  unfit  for  cultivation.    100,000. 

5.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  are  open  for  preemption.    20,0C»0. 

6.  What  is  the  maximum  price  per  acre  (exclusive  of  town  lots).    |800. 

7.  What  is  the  minimum  price  per  acre  (exclusive  of  town  lots).    $2  50. 

8.  What  is  the  average  price  per  acre  (exclusive  of  town  lots).    .?20  73. 

9.  How  many  ranches  are  in  your  county  (or  township).    2,500. 

10.  How  many  ranch  owners.    2.000. 

11.  How  many  have  from  three  to  ten  acres.    143 

12.  How  many  have  from  ten  to  twenty-five  acres.    200. 

13.  How  many  have  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  acres.    227. 

14.  How  many  have  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  acres.    304. 

15.  How  many  have  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres.    1,067. 

16.  How  many  have  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  five  hundred  acres.    375. 
17-  How  many  have  from  five  hundred  to  one  thousand  acres.     100. 

18.  How  many  have  from  one  thousand  to  two  thousand  five  hundred  acres.    50. 

19.  How  many  have  from  two  thousand  five  hundred  to  five  thousand  acres.    20. 

20.  How  many  have  five  thousand  acres  and  over.    14. 

21.  How  many  ranches  are  worked  by  owners.    1,800. 

22.  How  many  ranches  are  worked  in  shares  between  owner  and  renter.    700. 

25.  What  is  the  maximum  rent  per  acre.    Half  of  crop. 

26.  What  is  the  minimum  rent  per  acre.    Fourth  of  crop. 

27.  What  is  the  average  rent  per  acre.    Third  of  crop. 

28.  How  many  buildings  of  all  kinds  (exclusive  of  city  or  town  buildings)  does  your 

county  (or  township)  contain.    Don't  know. 

29.  What  is  their  value.    $4,707,851. 

36.  What  percentage  of  ranch  cultivators  in  your  county  (or  township)  use  labor-saving- 
machines.    1(X). 

Relating  to  Farm  Hands  and  Road  Laborers. 

49.  What  are  the  maximum  hours  of  labor  per  diem.     16. 

50.  What  are  the  minimum  hours  of  labor  per  diem.    10. 

51.  What  are  the  average  hours  of  labor  per  diem.    13. 

Form   No.  2.    Relating  to   Employes  in  Mechanical  and  Manufacturing  Industries. 

(Chinese  Excluded). 

3.  How  many  employes  in  agricultural  implements  in  the  whole  county  (or  township). 
500.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work.    10. 

7.  How  many  bakers  in  the  whole  county  (or  town.ship).    50.    Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,  maximum,  20;  minimum,  10;  average,  15. 

8.  How  many  brewers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).     10.     Hours  constituting  a 

day's  work.     12. 

9.  How  many  blacksmiths  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    150.     Hours  constituting 

a  day's  work.     10. 
10.  How  many  boiler-makers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    5.    Hours  constituting 
a  day's  work.     10. 

12.  How  many  bookbinders  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    1.    Hours  constituting  a 

day's  work.     10. 

13.  How  many  brick-makers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    5.    Hours  constituting 

a  day's  work,  maximum,  10;  minimum,  8;  average,  9. 

14.  How  many  broom-makers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    3.    Hours  constituting 

a  day's  work,  maximum,  18;  minimum,  10;  average,  14. 
18.  How  many  cabinet-makers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    30.    Hours  constitut- 
ing a  day's  work.     10. 

21.  How  many  carpenters  and  joiners  in  the  whole  county  (or  town.ship).    200.    Hours 

constituting  a  day's  work,  maximum,  10;  minimum,  9;  average,  9i. 

22.  How  many  carpenters  (ship)  in  the  whole  county  (or  township),    lo.    Hours  consti- 

tuting a  day's  work,  maximum,  10;  minimum,  9;  average,  9i. 

23.  How  many  carriage  and   wagon   makers  in  the   whole  county  (or  township).     150. 

Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  maximum,  10;  minimum,  8;  average,  9. 

24.  How  many  calkers  (ship)  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    3.    Hours  constituting 

a  day's  work.     10. 

26.  How  many  cigar-makers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    20. 

27.  How  many  confectioners  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    5. 
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35.  How  many  glove-makers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).  3.  Hours  con.stituting 
a  day's  work,  maximum,  10;  minimum,  8;  average,  9.     Males,  1;  females,  2. 

37.  How  many  gunsmiths  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).  3.  Hours  constituting  a 
day's  work,  maximum,  12;  minimum,  lO';  average,  11. 

41.  How  many  locksmiths  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).  3.  Hours  constituting  a 
day's  work,  maximum,  12;  minimum,  10;  average,  11. 

48.  How  many  employes  in  paper  mills  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).  150.  Hours 
constituting  a  day's  work,  12.     Males,  120;  females,  30. 

GO.  How  nuiuy  soda  works  employes  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).  3.  Hours  con- 
stituting a  day's  work,  10. 

01.  How  many  stone-cutters  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).  30.  Hours  constituting 
a  day's  work,  maximum,  10;  minimum,  9;' average,  9h. 

63.  How  many  tanners  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).  50.  Hours  constituting  a 
day's  work,  10. 

Form  No.  4.    Relating  to  Tr.\nspoet.\tiox  on  Land  and  Water  (Chinese  Excluded). 

5.  How  many  miles  of  street  railroads  (horse-power)  are  in  vour  county.  3i.  Number 
of  men,  14.  Average  hours  jier  day,  15.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per 
annum.  12. 

7.  How  many  conductors  are  engaged  thereon  in  your  county.    G.    Average  hours  per 

day,  14.     Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum^  12. 

8.  How  many  drivers  are  engaged  thereon  in  your  county.    G.    Average  hours  per  day, 

15.    Average  number  of  months  engaged  "per  annum'  12. 
11.  How  many  stage  drivers  in  your  county.    2.    Average  hours  per  day,  12. 

13.  How  many  draymen  hauling,  etc.,  in  your  county.    20. 

14.  How  many  agents,  railroad,  stage,  express,  and  .steamboat,  in  your  county.     150. 

15.  How  many  men  are  engaged  in  express  companies  in  your  county.    20. 

Form  No.  5.    Relating  to  Clerical  and  all  Other  Skilled  and  Unskilled  Labor  not 
Before  Enumerated  (Chinese  Excluded). 

1.  How  many  auctioneers  are  employed  in  your  county.    3. 

4.  How  many  barbers  are  employed  in  your  county.    GO. 

5.  How  many  bookkeepers  in  all  departments  in  your  county.    400.    Males,  .375;  females, 

25.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  maximum,  10;  minimum,  8;  average,  9. 

6.  How  many  bricklayers  in  your  county.    75.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  maxi- 

mum, 10;  minimum,  9;  average,  9i. 

7.  How  many  clerks  are  employed  in  banking  institutions  in  your  county.     12.     Hours 

constituting  a  day's  work,  maximum,  G;  minimum,  8;  average.  7. 

8.  How  many  clerks  are  employed  in  insurance  offices   in  your  county.    50.    Males,  45; 

females,  5.     Hours  constitutinga  day's  work,  maximuiii,  10;  minimum, 8;  average,  9. 

9.  How  many  clerks  are  employed  in  lawyers'  offices  in  your  county.    30.     Hours  con- 

stituting a  day's  work,  maxinium,  12;  minimum,  8;  average,  10. 

10.  How   many  clerks  employed  in  general  merchandise  in  your  county.    500.    Males, 

400;  females,  100.     Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  maximum,  14;  minimum,  12  ; 
average,  13. 

11.  How  many  clerks  are  employed  in  county  and  town  governments  in  your  countj-.    40. 

Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  7. 

12.  How  many  cooks  are  employed  in  your  county  (or  town).    300.    Males,  250;  females. 

50.     Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  maxinuim,  20;  minimum,  15;  average,  17i. 

13.  How  many  dentists  are  employed  in  your  county  (or  town).    40. 

14.  How  many  draughtsmen  are  employed  in  your  county  (or  town).    4. 

15.  How  many  draymen  are  employed  in  your  county  (or  town).    75.     Hours  constituting 

a  day's  work,  10. 
IG.  How  many  dress  and  cloak  makers  in  your  county  (or  town).    150.    Hours  constitut- 
ing a  day's  work,  maximum,  12;  minimum,  10;  average,  11. 

18.  How  many  engineers  (civil)  in  your  county  (or  town).    3. 

19.  How  many   engineers  (stationary  engines)   in  your  county  (or  town).    100.     Hours 

constituting  a  day's  work,  maximum,  10;  minimum,  9;  average,  9i. 

20.  How  many  engineers  (mining)  in  your  county  (or  town).     10.    Hours  constituting  a 

day's  work,  maximum,  12:  minimum,  10;  average,  11.  ' 

21.  How  many  florists  and  gardeners  in  your  county  (or  town).    10. 

22.  How   many  fishermen  in  your  county  (or  town).    50.    Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,  maximum,  20;  minimum,  12;  average,  18. 

24.  How  many  journalistic  editors  in  your  county  (or  town).    20.    Males,  18;  females,  2. 

Hours  constitutinga  day's  work,  maximum,  24;  minimum,  10;  average,  17. 

25.  How  many  journalistic  reporters  in  vour  county  (or  town).    30.     Males,  25;  females, 

5.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  worK,  maximuin,  20;  minimum,  10;  average,  15. 

26.  How  many  hod  carriers  in  your  county  (or  town).    GO.    Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,  maximum,  10  ;  minimum,  9;  average,  9i. 

27.  How  many  hostlers  in  your  county  (or  towii).    200.    Hours  constitutinga  day's  work, 

nuiximum,  18;  minimum,  12;  average,  15. 

28.  How   many  laundrymen   in   your  county  (or  town).    200.    Males,  150;  females,  50. 

Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  maximum,  IX;  minimum,  10;  average,  14. 

29.  How  many  longshoremen  in  yourcounty  (or  town).     100.    Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,  maxinmm,  18;  miniiiium,  10;  average,  14. 
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30.  How  nianj'  lumbermen  in  your  connty  (or  town).    80.     Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,  10. 

31.  How  m;iny  milliners  in  your  county  (or  town).    40.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work, 

maximum,  12;  minimum,  10;  average,  11. 

32.  How  many  painters  (house)  in  your  county  (or  town).    200.     Hours  constituting  a 

day's  work,  maximum,  10;  minimum,  9;  average,  9^. 

33.  How  many  fresco  painters  are  employed  in  your  county.     10.    Hours  constituting  a 

day's  work,  maximum,  10;  minimum,  9:  average,  9^. 

34.  How  many  plasterers  are  employed  in  your  county.    150.    Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,  maxiunim,  10;  minimum,  9;  average,  9h. 

35.  How  many   printers   are  emjjloyed  in  your  county.    200.    Males,  150;  females,  50. 

Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  maximum,  10;  minimum,  8;  average,  9. 

36.  How  many  photographers" are  employed  in  your  county.    40.     Males.  35;  females,  5. 

Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  maximum,  12;  minimum,  10;  average,  11. 

37.  How  many  school  teachers  are  employed  in  your  county.    200.    Males,  125;  females, 

75.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  maximum,  6;  minimum,  5;  average,  5^. 

38.  How  many  seamstresses  are  employed  in  your  county.    100.     Hours   constituting  a 

day's  work,  maximum,  12;  minimum,  10;  average.  11. 

39.  How  many  servants  (domestic)  are  employed  in  your  county.    700. 

40.  How  many  telegraph  o]>erators  are  employed  in  your  county.    40.     Males, 35;  females, 

5.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  maximum,  12;  minimum,  8 ;  average,  10. 

41.  How  many  telegraph  messenger  boys  are  employed  in  your  county.  10.   Hours  consti- 

tuting a  day's  work,  maximum,  12;  minimum,  8;  average,  10. 

42.  How  many  waiters  (restaurant,  hotel,  etc.)  are  employed  in  your  county.    200.    Males, 

175 ;  females,  25. 

43.  How  many  watch-makers  are  employed  in  your  county.    50.     Hours  constituting  a 

day's  work,  maximum,  10;  minimum,  7;  average,  8i. 

44.  How'many  well-borers  (artesian)  are  employed  in  your  county.    10.    Hours  constitut- 

ing a  day's  work,  maximum,  12;  minimum,  10;  average,  11. 

46.  How  many  wood  carvers  and  turners  are  employed  in  your  county.  10.  Hours  con- 
stituting a  day's  work,  maximum,  10;  minimum,  9;  average,  94. 

48.  How  many  arti.sans  not  above  enumerated  are  employed  in  your  county.  500.  Males, 
450;  females,  50.  Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  maximum,  12;  minimum,  9; 
average,  104. 

Form  No.  6.    Miscellaneous. 

1.  What  is  the  total  value  of  all  lands  and  town  lots  in  vour  county  (or  township).    $29,- 

fi38,420. 

2.  What  is  the  total  value  of  all  the  buildings  in  the  towns  of  vour  countv  (or  township). 

$4,697,851. 

3.  What  is  the  total  value  of  all  the  machineries  used  for  mechanical  and  manufactur- 

ing purposes.    $307,775. 

12.  What  is  the  cost  of  rent  of  dwellings  generally  occupied  by  the  wage  workers.    $15 

per  month. 
14.  What  is  the  cost  of  food  or  board.    $4  to  $5  per  week. 
1.5.  What  is  the  cost  of  fuel.     Wood,  $5  to  $S;  coal.  |S  to  $20  per  ton. 

16.  What  is  the  cost  of  water  for  household  purposes  per  month.    $2. 

17.  What  is  the  cost  of  water  for  irrigation  purposes.    $20  per  year. 

FoEM  No.  7.    Rel.\ting  to  Chinese  (Exclusively). 

1.  How  many  Chinese  are  in  your  county  (or  township).    Males,  3,000. 
8.  What  wages  are  paid  to  domestic  servants  per  week.    $2  to  $5;  per  month,  $8  to  $20; 
without  board. 

13.  How  many  Chinese  laundries  are  in  your  county.    50. 

14.  How  many  Chinese  do  they  employ  in  your  county.    150. 

15.  How  many  Chinese  cultivate  the  soil  in  your  county.    500. 

FoEM  No.  8.     Relating  to  Inmates  of  Jails  and  other  Refoematoet  Institutions. 

1.  How  many  inmates  are  in  your  county  jail  and  other  reformatory  institutions  in  your 

countv.     Males.  32;  females,  2;  Chinese,  3. 

2.  What  are  their  ages.    Males,  18  to  66;  females,  24  to  25;  Chinese,  40,  28,  and  30. 

3.  What  are  their  nationalities.    American,  9;  Irish,  1;  Dutch,  1;  French,  1. 

4.  What  are  their  conditions  and  sanitary  habits.    Good. 

5.  How  many  of  the  inmates  are  employed.    13. 


SAN  BENITO  COUNTY. 

Statistical  Statement  made  by  H.  Dowdy,  Assessor  of  San  Benito  County. 

FoEM  No.  1.    Relating  to  Agbicultuee. 

1.  How  manv  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  does  your  county  or  township  con- 

tain.   400,000. 

2.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  are  under  cultivation.    48,000. 
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3.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  are  unfit  for  cultivation.    250,000. 

4.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  are  timber  land.     None  for  saw  or 

lumber. 
.5.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  are  open  for  preemption.   40,000 ;  unfit 

for  cultivation. 
().  What  is  the  maximum  price  per  acre  (exclusive  of  town  lots).    $300;  improved. 

7.  What  is  the  minimum  price  per  acre  (exclusive  of  town  lots).    |2  50. 

8.  What  is  the  average  price  per  acre  (exclusive  of  town  lots).    About  |25. 

9.  How  many  ranches  are  in  your  county  (or  township).    2,000. 

10.  How  many  ranch  owners.    1,800.  ^ 

11.  How  many  have  from  three  to  ten  acre.s.    40. 

12.  How  many  have  from  ten  to  twenty -five  acres.    30. 

13.  How  many  have  fruni  twenty-five  to  fifty  acres.    100. 

14.  How  many  have  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  acres.     150. 

15.  How  many  have  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres.     1,150. 

16.  How  many  have  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  five  hundred  acres.    300. 

17.  How  many  have  from  five  hundred  to  one  thousand  acres.    8. 

18.  How  many  have  from  one  thousand  to  two  thousand  five  hundred  acres.    4. 

19.  How  many  have  from  two  thousand  five  hundred  to  five  thousand  acres.    8. 

20.  How  many  have  five  thousand  acres  and  over.     10. 

21.  How  numj'  ranches  are  worked  by  owners.    l.fiOO. 

22.  How  many  ranches  are  worked  in  shares  between  owner  and  renter.    20. 

24.  How  manj'  ranches  are  rented.    75. 

25.  What  is  the  maximum  rent  per  acre.    !i>10. 

26.  What  is  the  minimum  rent  per  acre.    Girazing  land,  50  cents. 

27.  What  is  the  average  rent  per  acre.    $3. 

28.  How  many  buildings  of  all  kinds  (exclusive  of  city  or  town  buildings)  does  your 

county  (or  township)  contain.     Aljout  4,000. 

29.  What  is  their  value.    .$350,000. 

30.  How  many  miles  of  fences  are  in  ypur  county  (or  township).    50,000. 

31.  What  is  their  cost  per  mile.    Average,  .f  IRO. 

32.  What  is  the  value  of  all  the  agricultural  implements  in  your  county  (or  town.ship). 

$fiO,000. 
.33.  How  many  labor-saving  agricultural  implements  are  in  vour  countv  (or  township). 

350. 
34.  What  is  their  value.    .|25,000. 

36.  What  percentage  of  ranch  cultivators  in  your  county  (or  township)  use  labor-saving 

machines.    75. 

Relating  to  Farm  Hands  and  Road  Laborers. 

37.  How  many  laborers  (Chinese  excluded)  are  employed  in  agriculture  in  your  county 

(or  township).    At  different  times,  200  to  300. 

38.  What  are  their  ages.    From  16  to  60. 

40.  How  many  of  the  laborers  are  females.    50. 

41.  What  are  their  ages.    From  14  to  40. 

42.  What  are  the  maximum  wages  paid  (including  board)  per  month.    $50. 

43.  What  are  the  minimum  wages  paid  (including  board)  per  month.    $20. 

44.  What  are  the  average  wages  paid  (including  board)  per  month.    $26. 
47.  How  many  months  in  the  year  are  laborers  generally  employed.    7. 

49.  What  are  the  maximum  hours  of  labor  per  diem.     12,  in  seeding  and  harvesting. 

50.  What  are  the  minimum  hours  of  labor  per  diem.    12. 

51.  What  are  the  average  hours  of  labor  per  diem.     12. 

55.  How  many  road  laborers  are  in  your  county  (or  township).    25. 

56.  AVhat  are  the  wages  paid  them.    $1  50. 

57.  What  is  the  laborer's  condition  in  general.    Morally,  fair;  physically,  good;  mentally, 

average. 

58.  How  many  laborers  (exclusive  of  Chinese)  are  in  your  county  (or  tfiwnship)  unem- 

ployed. ■  400. 

59.  How  many  of  the  unemj)loyed  are  native  Americans.    200. 

60.  How  many  of  the  unemployed  are  foreigners.    200. 

61.  Their  nationality.     Bulgarians,  Servians,  Dutch,  Irish,  and  Portuguese. 

62.  What  are  their  ages.     From  18  to  CO. 

63.  How  many  under  fifteen.     Few. 

(j4.  How  many  are  females.    10  per  cent. 

70.  How  are  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  lands  in  your  county.    Good. 

Form  No.  2.    Relating  to  Employes  in  Mech.\nical  and  Manufacturing  Industries 

(Chinese  Excluded). 

.3.  How  many  employes  in  agricultural  implements  in  the  whole  county  (or  townsliip). 

25.     Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  maximum,  10;  minimum,  8.     Wages  paid, 

maximum,  $3:  minimum,  $2;  average,  $2  50;  without  board. 
7.  How  many  bakers  in  the  wholecounty  (or  township).    20.     Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,  maximum,  15;  minimum,  10.    Wages  paid,  maximum,  $1  50;  with  board. 

45  « 
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8.  How  many  brewers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    6.    Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,  10.    Wages  paid,  $2;  with  board. 

9.  How  many  blacksmiths  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    50.    Hours  constituting 

a  day's  work,  10.    Wages  paid,  maximum,  |3;  minimum.  ?2:  without  board. 
18.  How  many  cabinet-makers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    i5.    Hours  constitut- 
ing a  day's  work,  10.    Wages  paid,  maximum.  $4:  minimum,^;  without  Ijoard. 

21.  How  many  carpenters  and  joiners  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    50.    Hours 

constituting  a  days  work,  10.    Wages  paid,  ^3:  without  board. 

22.  How  many  carpenters  (ship)  in  the  whole  cotmty  (or  township).    30.    Hotxrs  consti- 

tuting a  days  work.  10.    Wages  paid.  ^2  50;  without  board. 

33.  How  many  eniployes  in  dairies  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).  75.  Hours  con- 
stituting a  day's  work.  12.    Wages  paid.  $25;  with  board. 

43.  How  many  machinists  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).  20.  Hours  constituting  a 
day's  work,  10.    Wages  paid.  ^;  with  board. 

46.  How  niany  millers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).  2.  Hours  constituting  a  day's 
work,  12.    Wages  paid,  ^;  with  board. 

54.  How  many   saddlers  and  harness-makers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    5. 

Hours  constituting  a  days  work.  10.    Wages  paid.  $2  .50:  without  board. 

55.  How  many  shingle-maker's  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    30.    Hours  consti- 

tuting a  day's  work,  10.    Wages  paid,  maximum,  $2  50:  average,  f2:  without  board. 
62.  How  many  tailors  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    12.    Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,  maximum,  12;  minimum,  10.     Wages  paid,  maximum,  $2  50;  average,  $2; 

without  board. 
64.  How  many  tinsmiths  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    10.    Hours  constituting  a 

day's  work.  10.    Wages  paid,  maximum,  $.3;  average,  $2;  without  board. 
66.  How  many  wheelwrights  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    14.    Hours  constituting^ 

a  day's  work,  10.    Wages  paid,  $2  50;  without  board. 
70.  How  niany  of  the  aforementioned  professions  are  unemployed.    20  per  cent. 
72.  Their  ages".    From  21  to  60. 
74.  How  do  thev  manage  to  subsist.    While  at  work,  they  save  enough  to  keep  them  when 

idle. 

FoBM  No.  4.    Relatikg  to  Tkasspobtatios  OS  Lasu  Asn  Wateb  (Chixese  Exclitded). 

1.  How  many  mUes  of  steam  railroads  in  operation  are  in  your  county.  17i.  ?f umber 
of  men,  24.  Average  hours  per  day,  12.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per 
annum,  12.    Wages  paid,  maximum,  |100;  minimum,  $30;  without  board. 

7.  How  many  conductors  are  engaged  thereon  in  your  county.  1.  Average  hours  per 
day,  12. '  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.  Wage5  paid,  $100  per 
month. 

11.  How  many  stage  drivers  in  your  county.    2.    Average  hours  per  day,  12.    Average 

number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.    They  own  the  lines. 

12.  How  many  teamsters  hauling,  etc.,  in  your  county.    10.    Miles  of  roads,  L    Average 

hours  per  day,  12.    Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  10. 

14.  How  many  agents,  railroad,  stage,  express,  and  steamboat,  in  your  county.    3.    Aver- 

age hours  per  day,  10.    Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12. 

Form  No.  5.    Eelatisg  to  Clekic.^l  asd  alx  Other  Skilled  axd  Unskilled  Labor  sot 
Befobe  Enumerated  (Chixese  Exclcded). 

4.  How  many  barbers  are  employed  in  your  county.    6.    Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,  12.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.  Wages  paid  per 
day,  maximum,  $2  50:  average,  $2;  without  board. 

5.  How  many  bookkeepers  in  all  departments  in  your  county.    2-5.    Hours  constituting 

a  day's  work,  10.    Wages  paid  per  month.  $75 ;  without  board. 
7.  How  many  clerks  are  employed  in  banking  institutions  in  your  county.    2.    Hours 
constituting  a  days  work.  8.    Wages  paid  per  month,  $100;  without  board. 

10.  How  many  clerks  employed  in  general  merchandising  in  your  county.    20.    Hours 

constituting  a  days  work,  10.     Wages  paid  per  month.  $65;  without  board. 

12.  How  many  cooks  are  employed  in  your  county.    75.    Males,  25;  females,  50.    Hours 

constituting  a  day's  work."  r2.  Wages  paid  to  males  per  month,  maximum,  $30; 
minimum,  |l0;  with  board.  Wages  paid  to  females,  maximum, $20;  minimum.  $10; 
average,  $15:  with  board. 

13.  How  many  dentists  are  employed  in  your  county.    2. 

15.  How  many  draymen  are  employed  in  your  county.    2. 

19.  How  many  engineers  (stationary  engines)  in  your  county.    2.    Hoturs  constituting  a 

day's  work,  10.    Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.     Wages  paid 

per  day,  $4. 
24.  How  many  journalistic  editors  in  your  county.    2. 
27.  How  many  hostlers  ui  your  county.    8.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  12.    Wages 

paid  per  month,  $30. 
29.  How  many  laundrymen  in  your  county  (or  town).    Xone  but  Chinamen. 
31.  How  many  milliners  in  your  county  (or  town).    20.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work, 

10.    Average  number  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.     Wages  paid,  maximum, 

$1  50;  average,  $1  25. 
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32.  How  many  painters  (house)  in  your  county  (or  town).     14.     Hours  constituting  a 

(lay's  work,  10.     Average  number  of  months  engaged  i)er  annum.  10.    Wages  paid,  .$3. 

33.  How  many  fresco  painters  are  employed  in  your  county.     4.     Plours  constituting  a 

day'.s  work,  10.    Average  number  of  months  engaged  ])er  annum.  12.    Wages  paid,  .'^3. 

34.  How  many  plasterers  are  employed  in  your  county.    12.     Hour.s  constituting  a  day's 

work,  10.    Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.     Wages  j)aid',  $3. 

35.  How  many  printers  are  em])loyed  in  your  county.    i\    Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,  12.     Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.    Wages  paid,  $2  50. 

30.  How  many  pliotographers  are  employed  in  your  county.     1. 

37.  How  many  school  teachers  are  employed  in  your  county.  6.5.  Males,  20;  females,  45. 
Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  8.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  an- 
num, 9.  Wages  paid,  males,  $75;  females,  maximum,  $85;  average,  $70;  without 
board.     ' 

39.  How  many  servants  (domestic)  are  employed  in  your  county.    50.     Hours  constitut- 

ing a  day's  work,  12.     Wages  paid,  males,  maximum,  $20;   average,  $15.    Females, 
nuiximum,  $20;  average,  $15;  with  board. 

40.  How  many  telegraph  operators  are  employed  in  your  county.    2.    Hours  constituting 

a  day's  work,  10.     Wages  paid,  $2  50. 

42.  How  many  waiters  (restaurant,  hotel,  etc.)  are  employed  in  your  county.    14.     Males, 

8;  females,  6.     Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  maximum,  14;  average,  12.    Wages 
paid,  males,  $30;  females,  maximum,  $25;  average,  $20;  with  board. 

43.  How  many  watch-makers  are  employed  in  your  county-    2. 

47.  How   many  wood-cutters  are  employed  in   your  county.    25.    Average  number  of 

months  engaged  per  annum,  3.     Wages  paid,  $1  GO. 
49.  How  many  of  foregoing  mentioned  professions  are  unemployed.    Males,  20  per  cent. 

Form  Jso  7.    Rel.\ting  to  Chike.se  (Exclusively). 

1.  How  many  Chinese  are  in  your  county  (or  township).    Males,  87;  females,  3. 

7.  How  many  of  them  are  domestic  servants.    50. 

8.  What  wages  are  paid  to  domestic  servants  per  month.    $15;  with  board. 

9.  How  many  of  them  are  cooks.    50. 
11.  How  many  are  laundrymen.    50. 

13.  How  many  Chinese  laundries  are  in  your  county  (or  township).     15. 

14.  How  many  (Chinese  do  they  employ  in  your  county  (or  township).    50. 

23.  How  much  do  they  expend  for  rent,  either  per  head  or  collectively,  per  month.    $1. 

Form  No.  8.    Rel.\ting  to  Inm.\tes  of  Jails  and  Other  Reformatory  Institutions. 

1.  How  many  inmates  are  in   your  jail   and  other  reformatory  institutions  in  your 

countv.    3. 

2.  What  are  their  ages.    35  to  40. 

3.  What  are  their  nationalities.     American. 

4.  What  are  their  conditions  and  sanitary  habits.    Good. 


SAN   BERNARDINO   COUNTY. 

Statistical  Statement  made  by  the  Assessor  of  San  Bernardino  County. 
Form  No.  1.    Relating  to  Ageicolture. 

1.  How  many  acres  of  land  assessed  in  your  county.    501,137. 

2.  How  many  acres  of  land  are  under  cultivation.    About  135,000. 

3.  How  many  acres  of  land  are  unfit  for  cultivation.     Fully  nine  tenths  of  the  land. 

4.  How  many  acres  of  land  are  timljcr  land.    No  means  of  ascertaining. 

5.  How  many  acres  of  land  are  open  for  preemption.    County  not  surveyed, 
fi.  What  is  the  maximum  assessed  value  per  acre.    $159. 

7.  What  is  the  minimum  price  per  acre.    ('0  cents. 

8.  What  is  the  average  jjrice  i)er  acre.    $7  39. 

9.  How  many  ranches  are  in  your  coimty.     12. 

10.  How  many  ranch  owners.    3.    (Ranches  are  subdivided  into  small  lots.) 

25.  What  is  the  maximum  rent  j^er  acre.    $2  50. 

26.  What  is  the  minimum  rent  j)er  acre.    50  cents. 

27.  What  is  the  average  rent  per  acre.    $2. 

lielating  to  Farm  Hands  and  Road  Laborers. 

42.  What  are  the  maximum  wages  paid  (including  board)  per  month.    $40. 

43.  What  are  the  minimum  wages  j)ai<l  (including  board)  per  month.     $20. 

44.  What  are  the  average  wages  paid  (including  board)  j)er  month.    $25. 

52.  Are  those  working  over  the  regular  hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  paid  extra.     No. 
54.  \i  from  sickness  laborers  must  abstain  from  work,  are  any  deductions  made  from  liis 
wages.    Yes,  in  nearly  every  instance. 
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58.  How  many  laborers  (exclusive  of  Chinese)  are  in  your  county  (or  township)  unem- 
ployed. *  Very  few. 

65.  What  are  the  causes  of  their  idleness.  (Please  state  everything  you  know  about  it). 
There  is  no  necessity  for  any  man  to  be  idle  in  this  county — all  who  are  willing  to 
labor  can  find  employment. 

Form  No.  2.    Relating  to  Employes  in  Mechanical  and  Manufacturing    Industries 

(Chinese  Excluded). 

7.  How  many  bakers  in  the  whole  county.    18.    Hours  constituting  a  daj^'s  work,  10- 

Wages  paid,  maximum,  .1!50;  minimum,  |30;  average,  $35. 

8.  How  many  brewers  in  the  whole  county.    1  brewery;  employs  4  men,  at  salaries  from 

$50  to  ${:0  per  month. 

9.  How  many  blacksmiths  in  the  whole  county.    fi3.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work, 

10.    Wages  paid,  maximum,  $3;  minimum,  $2;  average,  $2  50. 

12.  How  many  bookbinders  in  the  whole  county.    2  binders,  but  no  bindery. 

13.  How  many  brick-makers  in  the  whole  county.    4.    27  hands  employed,  at  $1  per  day. 

14.  How  manj^  broom-makers  in  the  whole  county.    1.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work, 

10.    Piece  work. 

17.  How  many  box  (wood,  packing)  makers  in  the  whole  county.    2  planing  mills,  engaged 

in  manufacturing. 

18.  How  many  cabinet-makers  in   the  whole  county.    21.     Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work.    10.    Wages  paid,  maximum,  $3  50;  minimum,  $2;  average,  $2  50. 

20.  How  many  canneries  (fruit,  etc.)  employes  in  the  whole  county.    Between  500  and  600; 

work  by  the  hour  or  box ;  mostly  girls. 

21.  How  manj^  carpenters  and  joiners  in  the  whole  county.    39.    Hours  constituting  a 

day's  work.     10.    Wages  paid,  maximum.  $4;  minimum,  $2  50;  average,  |3. 
23.  How  many  carriage  and  wagon  makers  in  the  whole  county.    15.    Hours  constituting 
a  day's  work.    10.     Wages  paid,  |3. 

26.  How  niany  cigar-makers  in  the  whole  county.    1.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work, 

10.     Wages  paid,  $10  to  $15  per  thousand. 

27.  How  many  confectioners  in  the  whole  county.    3. 

32.  How  many  employes  in  distilleries  in  the  whole  county.    19.     Hours  constituting  a 

day's  work,  10.     Wages  paid,  maximum,  $75;  minimum,  $50;  average,  $60. 

33.  How  many  glue-makers  in  the  whole  county.    27.     Hours  constituting  a  day's  work, 

12.     Wages  paid,  maximum,  $50;  minimum,  $30;  average,  $35. 
37.  How  many  gunsmiths  in  the  whole  county.    1.     Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  10. 

Not  a  wage  worker. 
42.  How  many  employes  in  limekilns  in  the  whole  county.    13.    Hours  constituting  a 

day's  work,  10.     Wages  paid,  maximum,  $50;  minimum,  $25;  average,  $30. 

44.  How  many  marble-cutters   in  the  whole  county.      1.      Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,  10.    Not  a  wage  worker. 

45.  How  manj^  employes  in  watch  factories  in  the  whole  county.    9.     Hours  constituting 

a  day's  work,  10.    Wages  paid,  $75. 

46.  How  many  millers  in  the  whole  countj\    11,  including  saw-mills.     Proprietors,  and 

not  wage  workers. 

51.  How  many  plumbers  in  the  whole  county.  9.  Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  10. 
Wages  paid,  maximum,  $3;  minimum,  $2;  average,  $2  50. 

54.  How  many  saddlers  and  harness-makers  in  the  whole  county.  13.  Hours  constitut- 
ing a  day's  work,  10.    Wages  paid,  maximum,  $3;  minimum,  $2;   average,  $2  50. 

57.  How  many  sash,  door,  and  blind-makers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).  3.  Hours 

constituting  a  day's  work,  10.    Wages  paid,  $4. 

58.  How  many  shingle-makers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    4.     Hours  constitut- 

ing a  day's  work,  10. 

59.  How  many  shoe-makers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).     17.     Hours  constituting 

a  day's  "work,  10.  Wages  paid,  maximum,  $3;  minimum.  $1  50;  average,  $2. 

60.  How  rnany  soda  works  employes  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    2.    Hours  con- 

stituting a  day's  work,  10.     Wages  paid,  maximum,  $2  50;  minimum,  $2;  average,  $2. 

61.  How  many  stone-cutters  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    2.    Hours  constituting 

a  day's  "work,  10.    Wages  paid,  maximum,  $4;  minimum,  $2;  average, $2  50. 

62.  How  niany  tailors  in  the  whole  county.    7.     Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  10. 

Wages  paid,  maximum.  $3;  minimum,  $2;  average,  $2  25. 

64.  How  nianv  tinsmiths  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    14.    Hours  constituting  a 

day's  work,  10.     Wages  paid,  $2  50. 

65.  How  many  upholsterers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    5.     Hours  constituting  a 

day's  work,  10.    Wages  paid,  maximum,  $3  50;  minimum,  $2;  average,  $3. 

66.  How  many  wheelwrights  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    23.     Hours  constituting 

a  day's  work,  10.    Wages  paid,  maximum,  $4;  minimum,  $3;  average,  $3  50. 

67.  How  many  wine  manufacturers  in  the  whole  county  (or  township).    9.     Hours  con- 

stituting a  day's  work,  10.    Principals  or  proprietors  not  wage  workers. 

Form  No.  3.    Relating  to  Mines  and  Miners  (Chinese  Excluded). 

3.  How  many  coal  mines  are  in  your  county  (or  township).     1;  not  worked. 

6.  How  many  gold  placer  mines  are  in  your  county  (or  township).    None  now  worked. 
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9.  How  many  gold   hydraulic  mines  are  in  your  county  (or  township).    1;  not  now 
worked. 

11.  How  many  silver  mines  are  in  your  county.     Hundreds  of  locations.    Seven  that  are 

paying." 

12.  How  many  silver  miners   are  in   your  county.    Between   700  and  800.    Number  of 

miners,  750.     Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  12.    Number  of  months  employed  in 
the  year,  12.    Wages  per  day,  maximum,  .$4;  minimum,  .$2;  average,  .$3  50. 

17.  How  many  marble  quarries  are  in  your  county.    2;   not  worked. 

Form  No.  4.    Relating  to  Tr.\nsportation  on  Land  and  Water  (Chinese  Excluded). 

1.  How  many  miles  of  steam  railroads  in  operation  in  your  countj'.    363. 
11.  How  many  stage  drivers  in  your  county.    8.    Wages  paid,  maximum,  $60 ;  minimum, 
|40;  average,  $45. 

13.  How  many  draymen  hauling,  etc.,  in  your  county.    10.    Not  wage  workers. 

14.  How  many  agents,  railroad,   stage,    express,   and  steamboat,  in    your  county.    33. 

Wages  paid,  maximum,  .$75;  minimum,  $40;  average,  $60. 

Form  No.  5.    Relating  to  Clerical  and  all  Other  Skilled  and  Unskilled  Labor  not 
Before  Enumer.\ted  (Chinese  Excluded). 

1.  How  many  auctioneers  are  employed  in  your  county.    2.    Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,  10.    Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.    Receive  a  per  cent 
on  sales. 

2.  How  many  advertising  agents   are  employed  in   your  county.    8  or  9.    Hours  consti- 

tuting a  day's  work,  10.    Average  number    of  months    engaged    per   annum,    12. 
Wages  paid,  $75  per  month. 

3.  How  many  assayers  and  chemists  are  employed  in  your  county.    47.     Hours  consti- 

tuting a  day's    work,   16.     Average  number    of  months  engaged  per  annum,   12. 
Wages  paid,  $3  per  day. 

4.  How  many  barbers  are  employed  in  your  county.    25.    Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,  12.    Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.     Wages  paid,  $75  per 
month. 

5.  How  many  bookkeepers  in  all  departments  in   your  county.    75.    Hours  constituting 

a  day's  work,  10.    Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.     Wages  paid, 
maximum,  $4;  minimum,  $3  ;  average, $3  50  per  day. 

7.  How  many  clerks  are  employed  in   banking  institutions  in  j'our  countj".    10.    Hours 

constituting  a  day's  work,  6.    Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12. 
Wages  paid,  $6  per  day. 

8.  How  many  clerks  are  employed  in  insurance  offices  in  your  county.    3.    Hours  con- 

stituting a  day's  work,  10.    Average  number  of  months   engaged  per  annum,  12. 
Wages  paid,  $60. 

10.  How  many  clerks  employed  in  general  merchandising  in  your  county.   167.   Males,  150  ; 

females,  17.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  14.     Average  number  of  months  en- 
gaged per  annum,  12.     Wages  paid  to  males,  $50.     Wages  paid  to  females,  $26. 

11.  How  many  clerks  are  employed  in  county  and  town  governments  in  your  county.    8. 

Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  8.    Average  number  of    months    engaged    per 
annum,  12.     Wages  paid,  maximum,  $3;  minimum,  $2;  average,  $2  50. 

13.  H(jw  many  dentists  are  employed  in  your  county.    5.    Not  wage  workers. 

14.  How  many  draughtsmen  are  employed  in  your  county.    4. 

15.  How  many  draymen  are  employed  in  your  county.    10.    Not  employed  by  the  day  ; 

work  by  the  job. 

16.  How  many  dress  and  cloak  makers  in  your  county.     11.     Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,   10.    Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.     Wages  paid,  $26 
per  month. 

18.  How  many  engineers  (civil)  in  your  county.     17.     Hours  constituting  a  day's  work, 

10.    Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.     Wages  paid,  $(>. 

19.  How  many  engineers  (stationary  engines)  in  your  county.    7.    Hours  constituting  a 

day's  work,  10.    Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.     Wages  paid, 
maxinmm,  $4  ;  minimum,  $3;  average,  $3  .50. 
21.  How  many  florists  and  gardeners  in  yourcounty.    3.    Proprietors  ;  not  wage  workers. 

23.  How   mariy  glaziers  in    your  county.    12.     Hours    constituting    a    day's    work,    10. 

Average'numher  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.     Wages  paid,  maximum,  $3  50; 
minimum,  $2  50;  average,  $3. 

24.  How  many  journalistic  editors  in  your  county.    9.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work, 

10.    I'^ditors  are  proprietors. 

25.  How   many  journalistic  reporters  in   your  county.     1.5.     Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,  10.     Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  10.    Wages  paid,  maxi- 
mum, $80;  mininmm,$70;  average,  $75. 

26.  How  many  hod  carriers  in  your  county.     100.     Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  10. 

Average  nutnber  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.    Wages  paid,  maximum,  $30  ; 
minimum,  .$2);  average,  .$27  ;  per  montli. 

27.  How  many  hostlers  in   your  county.    .50.     Hours  constituting    a    day's    work,    12. 

Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.     Wages  paid,  $40. 

28.  How  many  laundrymen  in  your  county.    3.     Work  by  the  dozen  or  piece. 
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30.  How  many  lumbermen  in  your  county.    9.     They  are  proprietors   and  not   wage 

workers. 

31.  How  many  milliners  in  your  county.     11.     Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  10.    Aver- 

age number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.    Wages  paid,  |1." 

32.  How  many  painters  (house)  in  your  county.    43.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  10. 

Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.  Wages  paid,  maximum.  |3; 
minimum,  $2;  average.  $2  50. 

33.  How  many  fresco  painters  are  employed  in  your  county.    3.    Hours  constituting  a 

days  work,  10.  Average  number  of  niontHs  engaged  per  annum,  12.  Wages  paid, 
maximum,  |5;  minimum,  $3;  average,  ^4. 

34.  How  many  plasterers  are  employed  in  your  county.    8.    Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,  id.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.  Wages  paid,  maxi- 
mum, $3;  minimum,  $2;  average,  $2  50. 

35.  How  many  printers  are  employed  in  your  county.    35.     Males,  32 ;  females,  .3.    Hours 

constituting  a  day's  work,  10.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12. 
Wages  paid,  males,  maximum,  |!72;  minimum,  I^O;  average,  $H5.    Females,  $';0. 

36.  How  many  photographers  are  employed  in  your  county.    5.     Not  wage  workers^pro- 

prietors. 

37.  How  many  school  teachers  are  employed  in  your  county.    70.    Males,  15;  females,  55. 

Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,G.  Wages  paid,  males,  maximum,  $125;  minimum, 
$H0;  average,  $73  20.    Females,  maximum,  $90:  minimum,  $55;  average,  $62. 

40.  How  many  telegraph  operators  are  employed  in  your  county.  31.  Hours  constituting 
a  day's  work,  12.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.  Wages  paid, 
maximum,  $75  ;  minimum,  $'jO;   average,  $f>5. 

42.  How  many  waiters  (restaurant,  hotel,  etc.)  are  employed  in  your  county.  75.  Males, 
60;  females,  15.  Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  maximum,  16;  minimum,  12; 
average,  12.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.  Wages  paid, 
males,  maximujn,  $45;  minimum,  $30;  average,  $35.    Females,  $1  per  day. 

44.  How  many  well-borers  (artesian)  are  employed  in  your  county.  30.  Hours  consti- 
tuting a  day's  work,  10.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12. 
Wages  paid,  $2. 

47.  How  manv  wood-cutters  are  emploved  in  vour  countv.  About  100.  Wages  paid, 
$1  50  to  $2  per  cord. 

FOKM    No.   6.      MlSCELLA>-EOrS. 

1.  What  is  the  total  value  of  all  lands  and  town  lots  in  your  county.    $3,438,212. 

2.  What  is  the  total  value  of  all  the  buildings  in  your  county.    $1,809,0.55. 

10.  How  are  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  dwellings  of  the  wage  workers.    Excellent. 

11.  What  percentage  of  dwellings  are  owned  by  them.    Fully  7-5. 

12.  What  is  the  cost  of  rent  of  dwellings  generally  occupied  by  the  wage  workers.    $8  to 

$20  per  month. 

13.  What  is  the  cost  of  rent  of  rooms  generally  occupied  by  the  wage  workers.    $1  50  to 

$4  jier  week. 

14.  What  is  the  cost  of  food  or  board  per  month.    Average,  $20. 

15.  What  is  the  cost  of  fuel.    Wood,  $6  to  $9  per  cord. 

16.  What  is  the  cost  of  water  for  household  purposes  per  month.    Free. 

17.  What  is  the  cost  of  water  for  irrigation  purposes.    $3  to  $5  per  acre. 

18.  How  many  poor  people  live  in  your  county.    Males,  9;  females,  10.    Nationality,  12 

Spanish;  2  Irish;  5  unknown. 

22.  What  are  their  conditions.    Sanitary,  fair;  morally,  good. 

24.  How  many  corporations  (local)  are  in  your  county.  The  Riverside  Land  and  Irrigat- 
ing Company,  Bear  Valley  Land  and  Water  Company,  Eedlands  Water  Conjpany, 
Farmers'  Exchange  Bank,  North  Fork  Santa  Ana  Water  Company,  Riverside 
Bank,  Alvord  Mining  Company,  Oro  Grande  Mill  and  Mining  Company. 

FOBM   No.   7.      REL.'i^TING   TO    CHINESE  (EXCLUSIVELY). 

1.  How  many  Chinese  are  in  your  county.     Males,  371;  females,  3. 

Form  No.  8.    Relating  to  Inmates  of  Jails  and  Other  Reformatory  Institutions. 

1.  How  many  inmates  are  in  your  county  jail  and  other  reformatory  institutions  in  your 
county.'  28.  '  " 

5.  How  many  of  the  inmates  are  employed.    2. 

6.  What  does  their  employment  consist  of.    Working  on  the  streets. 

7.  To  what  extent  does   their  employment  come  in  competition   with   the    labor   of 

mechanics,  artisans,  and  all  other  white  laborers  outside  of  reformatory  institu- 
tions.   Not  anv. 
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SAN  DIEGO  COUNTY. 

Statistical  Statement  made  by  M.  D.  Hamilton,  Assessor  of  San  Diego  County. 

Form  No.  1.    Relating  to  Agriculture. 

1.  How  many  acres  of  land  does  your  county  contain.    9,000,000. 

'2.  How  many  acres  of  lanci  are  under  cultivation.    50,553. 

3.  How  many  acres  of  land  are  unfit  for  cultivation.    As  now  supposed,  3,000,000. 

4.  How  man}'  acres  of  land  are  timber  land.    22,000. 

5.  How  many  acres  of  land  are  open  for  preemption.    250,000. 
().  What  is  the  maximum  price  per  acre.    $500. 

7.  What  is  the  minimum  price  per  acre.    $2  50. 

8.  What  is  the  average  price  per  acre.    $15. 

9.  How  many  ranches  are  in  your  county.     2,200. 

10.  How  many  ranch  owners.     2,000. 

11.  How  many  have  from  three  to  ten  acres.    150. 

12.  How  many  have  from  ten  to  twenty-five  acres.    275. 

13.  How  many  have  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  acres.    160. 

14.  How  many  have  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  acres.    90. 

15.  How  many  have  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres.     1,000. 
1').  How  many  have  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  five  hundred  acres.    250. 

17.  How  many  have  from  five  hundred  to  one  thousand  acres.     KiO. 

18.  How  many  have  from  one  thousand  to  two  thousand  five  hundred  acres.    70. 

19.  How  many  have  from  two  thousand  five  hundred  to  five  thousand  acres.    8. 

20.  How  many  have  live  thousand  acres  and  over.     37. 

21.  How  many  ranches  are  worked  by  owners.    1,050. 

22.  How  many  ranches  are  worked  in  shares  between  owner  and  renter.    250. 

23.  How  many  ranches  are  worked  in  shares  between  owner  and  laborers.    50. 

24.  How  many  ranches  are  rented.     100. 

25.  What  is  the  maximum  rent  per  acre.    One  fifth  in  sack  or  bale. 
2<).  What  is  the  minimum  rent  jier  acre.    7  cents. 

27.  What  is  the  average  rent  per  acre.     About  one  fifth  product. 

28.  How  many  buildings  of  all  kinds  (exclusive  of  city  or  town  buildings)  does  your 

countv  contain.    About  .3,000. 

29.  What  is 'their  value.    $.300,000. 

32.  What  is  the  value  of  all  the  agricultural  implements  in  your  county.    $85,000. 

36.  What  percentage  of  ranch  cultivators  in  your  county  use  labor-saving  machines.    90 

per  cent. 

Relating  to  Farm  Hands  and  Road  Laborers. 

37.  How  manv  laborers  (Chinese  excluded)  are  employed  in  agriculture  in  your  county. 

300  to  400. 

38.  What  are  their  ages.    From  18  to  40. 

42.  What  are  the  maximum  wages  i)aid  (including  board)  per  month.    $40. 

43.  What  are  the  minimum  wajxes  paid  (including  board)  per  month.    $20. 

44.  What  are  the  average  wages  paid  (including  board)  per  month.    $.30. 

45.  What  industry  of  agriculture  pays  the  maximum.     Wheat. 
40.  What  industry  of  agriculture  pays  the  minimum.    Corn. 

47.  How  many  months  in  the  year  are  laborers  generally  employed.    12. 

49.  What  are  "the  maximum  hours  of  labor  per  diem.     12. 

50.  What  are  the  minimum  hours  of  labor  per  diem.    8. 
.51.  What  are  the  average  hours  of  labor  ])er  diem.     10. 

52.  Are  those  working  over  the  regular  hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  paid  extra.    No. 
54.  If  from  sickness  laborers  must  abstain  from  work,  are  any  deductions  made  from  his 

wages.    Sometimes  ;  not  generally. 
57.  What  is  the  laborer's  condition  in  general.    Morally,  good  ;  physically,  generally  good  ; 

mentally,  highest  degree. 

Form  No.  2.    Rel.\ting  to   Employes  in  Mech.\nic.\l  and  Manufacturing   Industries 

(Chinese  Excluded). 

7.  How  many  bakers  in  the  whole  county.    6.    Hours  constituting  a  day's   work,  10. 

Wages  paid.  $2;  with  board. 

8.  How  many  brewers  in  the  whole  county.    4.     Hours  constituting  a  day's   work,  10. 

AVages  paid,  $3;  with  board. 

9.  How  many  blacksmiths  in  the  whole  county.    5G.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work, 

10.     Wages  paid,  $3  .50;  without  board. 
10.  How  many  boiler-makers  in  the  whole  county.     1.     Hours  constituting  a  day's  work. 
10.     Wages  i)aid,  $4;  without  board. 

12.  How  many  biiokhinders  in  the  whole  countj'.    1.     Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  10. 

Wages  j)ai(l,  $3:  without  board. 

13.  How  many  brick-makers  in  the  whole  county.     155.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work, 

10.     Wages  paid,  $3 ;  without  board. 
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18.  How  many  cabinet-makers  in  the  whole  county.  6.  Hours  constituting  a  day's  work, 
10.     Wages  paid,  $3  50;  without  board. 

21.  How  many  carpenters  and  joiners  in  the  whole  county.  800  to  1,000.  Hours  consti- 
tuting a  day's  work,  10.  Wages  paid,  maximum,  $4;  minimum,  $2;  average,  $3; 
without  board. 

33.  How  many  employes  in  dairies  in  the  whole  county.  20.  Hours  constituting  a  day's 
work,  8.    Wages  paid,  .$1  25;  with  board. 

39.  How  many  iron  molders  in  the  whole  county.  6.  Hours  constituting  a  day's  work, 
10.     Wages  paid,  maximum,  $4;  minimum,  $2  50;  average,  |3  25;  without  board. 

42.  How  many  employes  in  limekilns  in  the  whole  county.    10.    Hours  constituting  a 

daj'^'s  work,  12.     Wages  paid,  $3;  without  board. 

43.  How  many  machinists  in  the  whole  county.    46.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  10. 

Wages  paid,  $3;  without  board. 

44.  How  many  marble  cutters  in  the  whole  county.    1.     Hours  constituting  a  day's  work, 

10.     Wages  paid,  |4;  without  board. 

46.  How  many  millers  in  the  whole  countJ^     10.     Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  10. 

Wages  paid,  ^i;  without  board. 

47.  How  many  pattern-makers  in  the  whole  county.    3.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work, 

10.     Wages  paid,  $5;  without  board. 

49.  How  many  potters  in  the  whole  county.  5.  Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  10. 
Wages  paid,  .$4;  without  board. 

51.  How  many  plumbers  in  the  whole  county.  10.  Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  10. 
Wages  paid,  $3;  without  board. 

54.  How  many  saddlers  and  harness-makers  in  the  whole  county.  20.  Hours  consti- 
tuting a  day's  work,  10.  Wages  paid,  maximum, .f3  50;  minimum, $2  50;  average, |3; 
without  board. 

56.  How  many  salt-makers  in  the  whole  county.    75  to  100.     Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,  10.    Wages  paid,  maximum,  $2;  minimum,  $1;  average,  $1  50;  with  board. 

57.  How  many  sash,  door,  and  blind  makers  in  the  whole  countj'.    10.     Hours  constitut- 

ing a  day's  work,  10.    Wages  paid,  |3 ;  without  board. 
59.  How  many  shoe-nuikers  in  the  whole  county.    12.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work, 
10.    Wages  paid,  |2  50;  without  board. 

61.  How  many  stone-cutters  in  the  whole  county.    8.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work, 

10.    Wages  paid,  .f  2  50. 

62.  How  many  tailors  in  the  whole  county.    8.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  10. 

Wages  paid,  $2  50. 

63.  How  many  tanners  in  the  whole  county.    2.     Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  10. 

Wages  paid,  $3. 

64.  How  many  tinsmiths  in  the  whole  countv.    7.     Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  10. 

Wages  paid,  $3. 

65.  How  many  upholsterers  in  the  whole  county.    8.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  10. 

Wages  paid,  maximum,  .$3;  minimum,  .$2  50;  average,  $2  75. 

Form  No.  3.     Relating  to  Mines  and  Miners  (Chinese  Excluded). 

3.  How  many  coal  mines  are  in  your  county.  6.  Number  of  mines,  1.  Hours  consti- 
tuting a  day's  work,  10.  Number  of  months  employed  in  the  year,  12.  Wages  paid, 
$3;  without  board. 

7.  How  many  gold  quartz  mines  are  in  your  county.    6. 

8.  How  many  gold  quartz  miners  are  in  j'^our  county.    50.     Wages  paid,  .'^3;    without 

board. 

Form  No.  4.     Relating  to  Transportation  on  Land  and  Water  (Chinese  Excluded). 
1.  How  many  miles  of  steam  railroads  are  in  operation  in  your  county.    268.93. 
Form  No.  6.    Miscellaneous. 

1.  What  is  the  total  value  of  all  lands  and  town  lots  in  your  county.    $5,560,000. 

2.  What  is  the  total  value  of  all  buildings  in  the  towns  of  your  county.    $1,672,000. 

3.  What  is  the  total  value  of  all  machineries  used  for  mechanical  and  manufacturing 

purposes.    $22,000. 

9.  How  are  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  workshops  of  mechanics  and  manufacturers. 

Good. 

10.  How  are  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  dwellings  of  the  wage  workers.    Good. 

11.  What  percentage  of  dwellings  are  owned  by  them.    About  one  third  to  one  half. 

12.  What  is  the  cost  of  rent  of  dwellings  generally  occupied  by  the  wage  workers.  $10  to  $15. 

14.  What  is  the  cost  of  food  or  board  per  month.    $20  to  $24. 

15.  What  is  the  cost  of  fuel.     Wood,  $8  per  cord ;  coal,  $12  to  $15  per  ton. 

16.  What  is  the  cost  of  water  for  household  purposes  per  month.    Family  of  about  4,  $2  50. 

24.  How  many  corporations  (local)  are  in  your  county.     4. 

25.  Name  them.    Consolidated  National  Bank,  First  National  Bank,  San  Diego  Gas  Com- 

pany, San  Diego  Water  Company. 

26.  Name  capital  stock  of  each.      Consolidated  National  Bank,  $100,000;  First  National 

Bank,  .$50,000;  San  Diego  Gas  Company,  $24,000;  San  Diego  Water  Company,  $50,000. 
28.  Total  amount  of  hands  employed  in  each.    Consolidated  National  Bank,  5;  First  Na- 
tional Bank,  4;  San  Diego  Gas  Company,  4;  San  Diego  Water  Company,  6. 
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Form  No.  7.     Relating  to  Chinese  (Exclusively). 

1.  How  many  Chinese  are  in  your  county.    Males,  about  275;  females,  about  30. 

2.  What  are  their  conditions?    Good. 

3.  What  are  their  social  habits.     Kather  good. 

4.  What  are  their  sanitary  habits.    Good  as  any  Chinamen. 

7.  How  many  of  them  are  domestic  servants.    About  100. 

8.  What  wages  are  paid  to  domestic  servants  per  week.    $4  to  $1!;  ])er  month,  !f30  to  $35; 

with  board. 

11.  How  many  are  laundrymen.    75  to  100. 

12.  What  wages  do  they  earn  per  week.    $3  to  |5;  per  month,  $15  to  $20;  with  board. 

13.  How  many  Chinese  laundries  are  in  your  county.    About  22. 

14.  How  many  Chinese  do  they  employ  in  your  county.    75  to  100. 

15.  How  many  Chinese  cultivate  the  soil  in  your  county.     100  to  125. 

16.  What  wages  are  paid  them  ]>er  month  with  board     $24  to  $30. 

23.  How  much  do  they  expend  for  rent.     Perhaps  $1  50. 

24.  How  much  do  they  expend  for  food  per  head.    Perhaps  $5. 

.32.  To  what  extent  does  their  employment  come  in  competition  with  the  white  industrial 
classes.    Don't  see  that  the  competition  attects  any  one,  as  there  is  plenty  for  all  to  do. 

Form  No.  8.    Relating  to  Inmates  of  J.\ils  and  Other  Reformatory  Institutions. 

1.  How  many  inmates  are  in  your  county  jail  and  other  reformatory  institutions  in  your 

county.    22. 
3.  What  are  their  nationalities.    Mexicans,  Indians,  Irish,  and  Americans. 
<i.  What  does  their  employment  consist  of.    Road  work. 


8AN  JOAQUIN  COUNTY. 

Statistical  Statement  made  by  M.  Garnett,  Assessor  of  San  Joaquin  County. 

Form  No.  1.    Relating  to  Agriculture. 

1.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  does  your  county  contain.    876,(X)0. 

2.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)are  under  cultivation.    About  650,000. 

3.  How  manj'  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  are  unfit  for  cultivation.     About 

100,000. 

5.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  are  open  for  preemption.    About 

50,000. 

6.  What  is  the  maximum  price  per  acre  (exclusive  of  town  lots).    $500. 

7.  What  is  the  minimum  firice  per  acre  (exclusive  of  town  lots).    $1. 

8.  What  is  the  average  price  per  acre  (exclusive  of  town  lots).    About  $15. 

25.  What  is  the  maximum  rent  per  acre.    Third  of  crop,  delivered. 

26.  What  is  the  minimum  rent  per  acre.    Fourth  of  crop,  delivered. 

28.  How  many  buildings  of  all  kinds  (exclusive  of  city  or  town  buildings)  does  your 

county  contain.     Value,  $1,424,1.37. 
32.  What  is  the  value  of  all  the  agricultural  implements  in  your  county.    $80,000. 

Relating  to  Farm  Hands  and  Road  Laborers. 

42.  What  are  the  maximum  wages  paid  (including  board).    $4  .50  per  day. 

43.  What  are  the  minimum  wages  paid  (including  board).    $2  per  day. 

44.  What  are  the  average  wages  paid  (including  board)  per  month.    $.30. 

45.  What  industry  of  agriculture  pays  the  maximum.    Tending  machinery. 

46.  What  industry  of  agriculture  pays  the  minimum.    General  laborer. 

47.  How  many  months  in  the  year  are  laborers  generally  employed.    (>. 
49.  What  are  the  maximum  hours  of  labor  per  diem.    Sunrise  to  sunset. 

51.  What  are  the  average  hours  of  labor  per  diem.    For  the  year,  about  10  hours. 

52.  Are  those  working  over  the  regular  hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  paid  extra.     No. 
.74.  If  from   sickness  laborers  must  abstain  from  work,  are  any  deductions  made  from 

his  wages.     Always,  except  probably  when  employed  by  the  year. 

56.  What  is  the  wages  jiaid  to  them.     $1  ])er  day. 

69.  Can  you  suggest  anything  that  will  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  laborers  and 
accrue  to  their  benetit.  I  should  think  if  thej'  would  work  to  their  employers' 
interest,  and  attend  strictly  to  business,  they  would  be  better  off. 

Form  No.  2.     Rel.\ting  to  E.mployes  in  Mechanical  and  Manufacturing  Industries 

(Chinese  Excluded). 

21.  How  many  carpenters  and  joiners  in  the  whole  county.  Don't  know.  Hours  consti- 
tuting a  day's  work,  10.  Wages  paid,  maximum.  $3  50;  minimum,  $2;  average, 
$2.50;    without  board. 

23.  How  many  carriage  and  wagon  makers  in  the  whole  county.  Don't  know.  Hours 
constituting  a  day's  work,  10.     Wages  paid,  $2  .50;  without  board. 
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37.  How  many  gunsmiths  in  the  whole  county.     Don't  know.    Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,  10. 

38.  How  many  hat  and  cap  makers  in  the  whole  county.     Don't  know.    Hours  consti- 

tuting a  day's  work,  10. 

43.  How  many  machinists  in  the  whole  county.  Don't  know.  Hours  constituting  a  day's 
work,  10. 

4G.  How  many  millers  in  the  whole  county.  Don't  know.  Hours  constituting  a  day's 
work,  12.    Wages  paid,  maximum,  |10;  minimum,  1^4;  without  board. 

48.  How  many  employes  in  paper  mills  in  the  whole  county.  Don't  know.  Hours  con- 
stituting a  day's  work,  12.  Wages  paid,  males,  maximum,  .$2;  minimum,  .$1.  Fe- 
males, maximum,  $1  50;  minimum,  $1;  without  board. 

61.  How  many  plumbers  in  the  whole  county.  Don't  know.  Hours  constituting  a  day's 
work,  10. 

54.  How  many  saddlers  and  harnes.s-makers  in  the  whole  county.  Don't  know.  Hours 
constituting  a  day's  work,  10. 

()3.  How  many  tanners  in  the  whole  county.  Don't  know.  Hours  constituting  a  day's 
work,  10.     Wages  paid,  |2 ;  without  board. 

64.  How  many  tinsmiths  in  the  whole  county.  Don't  know.  Hours  constituting  a  day's 
work,  10.    Wages  paid,  $2  50 ;  without  board. 

66.  How  many  wheelwrights  in  the  whole  county.  Don't  know.  Hours  constituting  a 
day's  work,  10.     Wages  paid,  .$3 ;  without  board. 

Form  No.  4.    Relating  to  Transportation  on  Land  and  Water  (Chinese  Excluded). 

1.  How  many  miles  of  steam  railroads  in  operation  are  in  your  county.  125.  Average 
number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.  Wages  paid  per  month,  $60;  without 
board. 

5.  How  many  miles  of  street  railroads  (horse-power)  are  in  your  county.    12. 

6.  How  many  men  are  engaged  thereon  in  your  county.    20.    Average  hours  per  day,  13. 

Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.  Wages  paid  per  month,  $30; 
without  board. 

7.  How  many  conductors  are  engaged  thereon  in  your  county.    Driver  and  conductor, 

15.  Average  hours  per  day,  13.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum, 
12.    Wages  paid  per  month,  $30;  without  board. 

Form  No.  5.     Relating  to  Clerical  and  all  Other  Skilled  and  Unskilled  Labor  not 
Before  Enumerated  (Chinese  Excluded). 

1.  How  many  auctioneers  are  employed  in  your  county.  5.  Wages  paid,  all  on  com- 
mission. 

4.  How  many  barbers  are  employed  in  your  county.    Don't  know.    Hours  constituting 

a  day's  work,  maximum,  16;  average,  12.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per 
annum,  12.    Wages  paid  jier  day,  $2  50;  without  board. 

5.  How  many  bookkeepers  in  all  departments  in  your  county.    Don't  know.     Hours  con- 

stituting a  day's  work,  maximum,  12;  average,  10.  Average  number  of  months 
engaged  per  annum,  12.  Wages  paid  per  month,  maximum,  $150;  average,  $75; 
without  board. 

6.  How  many  bricklayers  in   your  county.     Don't  know.    Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,  10.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  8.  Wages  paid  per  daj', 
$3;  without  board. 

7.  How  many  clerks  are  employed  in  banking  institutions  in  your  county.     Don't  know. 

Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  7.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum, 
12.     Wages  paid  per  month,  $60;  without  board. 

32.  How  many  painters  (house)  in  your  county.  Don't  know.  Hours  constituting  a  day's 
work,  10.  Average  number  "of  months  engaged  per  annum,  8.  Wages  paid,  $2  ; 
without  board. 

34.  How  many  plasterers  are  employed  in  your  county.  Don't  know.  Hours  constitut- 
ing a  day's  work,  10.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  6.  Wages 
paid,  $2  50;  without  board. 

3.5.  How  many  printers  are  employed  in  your  county.  Don't  know.  Hours  constituting 
a  day's  work,  10.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.  Wages  paid, 
piece  work ;  without  board. 

37.  How  many  school  teachers  are  employed  in  your  county.  Don't  know.  Hours  con- 
stituting a  day's  work,  7.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  10. 
Wages  paid  to'males,  maximum,  $250;  minimum,  $.50;  average,  $65;  without  board. 
Wages  paid  to  females,  maximum,  $100;  minimum,. $.50;  average, $65;  without  board. 

39.  How  many  servants  (domestic)  are  employed  in  your  county.     Don't  know.     Wages 

paid,  $25  to  $10  per  month ;  without  board. 

Form  No.  6.    Miscellaneous. 

1.  What  is  the  total  value  of  all  lands  and  town  lots  in  your  county.    $27,166,8.50. 

2.  What  is  the  total  value  of  all  the  buildings  in  the  towns  of  your  county.    $3,350,477. 
6.  Are  there  any  trade  unions  in  your  countj'.     Yes. 

11.  What  percentage  of  dwellings  are  owned  by  the  wage  workers.    50. 
14.  What  is  the  cost  of  food  or  board.    .$3  per  week. 
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15.  What  is  the  cost  of  fuel.    Wood,  $5  to  |9  per  cord;  coal,  $8  50  to  $1.3  ]>er  ton. 
17.  What  is  the  cost  of  water  for  irrigation  purposes.     Depends  on  size  of  property. 

Form  No.  7.    Eklating  to  Chixese  (Exclusively). 

2.  What  are  their  conditions.    Generally  good. 

3.  What  are  their  social  habits.    Same  as  all  Chinese. 

4.  What  are  their  sanitary  habits.    Same  as  Chinese  everywhere. 

8.  What  wages  are  paid  to  domestic  servants  per  week.    |1  to  $4;  per  month,  .$4  to  |16; 
with  board. 
10.  What  wages  are  paid  to  cooks  per  week.    |3  to  $5;  per  month,  $10  to  $25:  with  board. 
430.  How  much  of  their  yearly  earnings  are  sent  out  of  the  county.     100  per  cent,  about. 


SAN  LUIS  OBISPO   COUNTY. 
^  Statistical  Statement  made  by  A.  M.  Hardie,  Assessor  of  San  Luis  Obispo  County. 
Form  No.  1.    Relating  to  Agriculture. 

1.  How  many  acres  of  land  does  your  county  or  township  contain.    2,022,400. 

2.  How  many  acres  of  land  are  under  cultivation.    13ii,000. 

3.  How  many  acres  of  land  are  unfit  for  cultivation.    1,450,000. 

4.  How  many  acres  of  land  are  timber  land.    236,400. 

5.  How  many  acres  of  land  are  open  for  preemption.    About  200,000. 

6.  What  is  the  maximum  price  per  acre.    $9. 

7.  What  is  the  minimum  price  per  acre.    $1  25. 

8.  W^hat  is  the  average  price  per  acre.    $5  12. 

9.  How  many  ranches  are  in  your  county.    1,035. 

10.  How  many  ranch  owners.     1,026. 

11.  How  many  have  from  three  to  ten  acres.    577. 

12.  How  many  have  from  ten  to  twenty-five  acres.    90. 

13.  How  many  have  from  twenty-tive  to  fifty  acres.    75. 

14.  How  many  have  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  acres.     120. 

15.  How  many  have  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres.    315. 

16.  How  manj-  have  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  five  hundred  acres.     190. 

17.  How  many  have  from  five  hundred  to  one  thousand  acres.     120. 

18.  How  many  have  from  one  thousand  to  two  thousand  five  hundred  acres.    25. 

19.  How  many  have  from  two  thousand  five  hundred  to  five  thousand  acres.     10. 

20.  How  many  have  five  thousand  acres  and  over.    33. 

21.  How  many  ranches  are  worked  by  owners.    692. 

25.  What  is  the  maximum  rent  per  acre.    $1  40. 

26.  What  is  the  minimum  rent  per  acre.    50  cents. 

27.  What  is  the  average  rent  per  acre.    80  cents. 

28.  How  many  buildings  of  all  kinds  does  your  county  contain.     Don't  know. 

29.  What  is  their  value.    $397,730. 

30.  How  manv  miles  of  fences  in  vour  countv.    1.600. 

31.  What  is  their  cost  per  mile.    $'200. 

32.  What  is  the  value  of  all  the  agricultural  implements  in  your  county.    $25,.595. 

Relating  to  Farm  Hands  and  Road  Laborers. 

37.  How  manv  laborers  (Chinese  excluded)  are  employed  in  agriculture  in  vour  county. 

About  600. 

38.  What  are  their  ages.    From  21  to  60. 

42.  What  are  the  maximum  wages  paid  (including  board)  per  month.    $2-5. 

43.  What  are  the  minimum  wages  paid  (including  board)  per  month.    $1.5. 

44.  What  are  the  average  wages  paid  (including  board)  per  month.    $20. 

47.  How  many  months  in  the  year  are  laborers  generallj'  employed.    12. 

48.  When  unemployed  in  agriculture,  what  industry  do  they  pursue  to  gain  a  livelihood. 

General  jobbing  and  day  work. 

49.  What  are  the  niaxin)uiu  hours  of  labor  per  diem.    12. 

50.  What  are  the  minimum  hours  of  labor  per  diem.    8. 

51.  What  are  the  average  hours  of  labor  per  diem.    10. 

58.  How  many  laborers  (exclusive  of  Chinese)  are  in  your  county  unemployed.  Very  few. 
68.  In  what  condition  are  the  roads  in  your  county  (railroads  excluded).  Not  very  good. 
70.  How  are  the  sanitary  conditions  of  "the  lands  in  your  county.     Fair. 

Form   No.  2.    Relating  to  Employes   in   Mechanical  and  Manufacturing  Industries 

(Chinese  E.kcluded). 

1.  How  many  asphaltum  workers  are  employed  in  the  whole  county.  6.  Hours  consti- 
tuting a  day's  work,  maximum,  16;  minimum,  14;  average,  10.  Wages  paid,  maxi- 
mum, $2;  minimum,  $1;  average,  $1  50;  with  board. 
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7.  How  many  bakers  in  the  whole  county.    6.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  maxi- 

mum, 14;  minimum,  6;  average,  10.  Wages  paid,  maximum,  $2  50;  minimuhi,  $1  50; 
average,  |2 ;  with  board. 

8.  How  many  brewers  in  the  whole  county.    4.     Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  maxi- 

mum, 14;  minimum,  6;  average,  10.  Wages  paid,  maximum,  $2  50;  minimum, 
$1  50;  average,  |2;  with  board. 

9.  How  many  bhicksmiths  in  the  whole  county.    45.     Hours  constituting  a  day's  work, 

maximum,  12;  minimum,  8;  average,  10.    Wages  paid,  maximum,. $3  50;  minimum, 
$2  50;  average,  $3;  without  board. 
13.  How  many  brick-makers  in  the  whole  county.    4.     Hours  constituting  a  day's  work, 
maximum,  12;  minimum,  8;  average,  10.     Wages  paid,  maximum,  $3;  minimum, 
$2;  average,  $2  50;  without  board. 

18.  How  many  cabinet-makers  in  the  whole  county.    4.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work, 

maximum,  12;  minimum,  8;  average,  10.  Wages  paid,  maximum,  .|4;  minimum, 
$2  50;  average,  |3  25;  without  board. 

21.  How  many  carpenters  and  joiners  in  the  whole  county.  60.  Hours  constituting  a 
day's  work,  10.  Wages  paid,  maximum,  .$4;  -minimum,  $2  50;  average,  |3  25;  with- 
out board. 

23.  How  many  carriage  and  wagon  makers  in  the  whole  county.  10.  Hours  constituting 
a  day's  Work,  10.  Wages  paid,  maximum,  $4;  minimum,  $3;  average,  .$3  50;  without 
board. 

26.  How  many  cigar-makers  in  the  whole  county.    1.     Hours  constituting  a  day's  work, 

10.     Wages  paid,  maximum,  |3;  minimum,  |2;  average,  $2  50. 

27.  How  many  confectioners  in  the  whole  county.    2.     Hours  constituting  a  day's  work, 

10.     Wages  paid,  maximum,  .$3;  miuimimi,$2;  average,  $2  50;  without  board. 

29.  How  many  coopers  in  the  whole  coimty.  2.  Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  maxi- 
mum, 12;  minimum,  8;  average,  10.  Wages  paid,  maximum,  $3;  minimum.  $2; 
average,  $2  50;  without  board. 

33.  How  many  employes  in  dairies  in  the  whole  county.  560.  Hours  constituting  a  day's 
work,  maximum,  Ki;  minimum,  12;  average,  14.  Males,  540;  females,  20.  Wages 
paid,  males,  maximum,  $1;  minimum,  50  cents;  average,  75  cents;  with  board. 
Females,  maximum,  75  cents;  minimum,  50  cents;  average,  62^  cents;  with  board. 

37.  How  many  gunsmiths  in  the  whole  county.  2.  Hours  constituting  a  day's  work, 
maximum,  12;  minimum,  8;  average,  10.  Wages  paid,  maximum,. |4;  minimum, $3; 
average,  $3  50;  without  board. 

39.  How  many  iron  molders  in  the  whole  county.  2.  Hours  constituting  a  day's  work, 
maximum,  12 ;  minimum,  8 ;  average,  10.  AVages  paid,  maximum,  $4 ;  minimum, $3; 
average,  $3  50 ;  without  board. 

42.  How  many  emploves  in  limekilns  in  the  whole  county.  4.  Hours  constituting  a 
day's  work,  12.  Wages  paid,  maximum,  $2  50;  minimum,  $2;  average,  $2  25;  with- 
out board. 

4.3.  How  many  machinists  in  the  whole  county.  12.  Hours  constituting  a  day's  work, 
maximum,  12;  minimum,  8;  average,  10.  Wages  paid,  maximum, $5;  minimum, |3; 
average,  .$4 ;  without  board. 

44.  How  many  marble-cutters  in  the  whole  county.  1.  Hours  constituting  a  day's  work, 
10.     Wages  paid,  .1i4 ;  without  board. 

46.  How  many  millers  in  the  whole  county.  6.  Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  maxi- 
mum, 14;  minimum,  10;  average,  12'     Wages  paid,  $3;  with  board. 

51.  How  many  plumbers  in  the  whole  county.  6.  Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  10. 
Wages  paid,  maximum,  $4;  minimum,  .$3;  average,  .f 3  50;  without  board. 

54.  How  manv  saddlers  and  harness-makers  in  the  whole  count}^  21.  Hours  consti- 
tuting a'day's  work,  10.  Wages  paid,  maximum,  13;  minimum,  .?2;  average,  .|2  50; 
without  board. 

59.  How  many  shoe-makers  in  the  whole  county.  13.  Hours  constituting  a  day's  work, 
maximum,  12;  minimum,  10;  average,  10.  Wages  paid,  maximum,  $3;  minimum, 
$2;  average,  $2  50;  without  board. 

(i2.  How  many  tailors  in  the  whole  county.  9.  Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  maxi- 
mum, 12;  minimum,  10;  average,  11.  Wages  paid,  maximum,  $3;  minimum,  $2; 
average,  $2  50:  without  board. 

64.  How  many  tinsmiths  in  tlie  whole  county.    10.     Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  10. 

Wages  paid,  maximum,  $3  50;  minimum,  $2  50;  average,  |3. 

65.  How  many  upholsterers  in  the  whole  county.    2.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work, 

10.     Wages  paid,  $3 ;  without  board. 

Form  No.  3.    Relating  to  Mines  and  Miners  (Chinese  Exclided). 

17.  How  many  marble  quarries  are  in  your  county.  No  marble;  but  there  is  an  onyx,  or 
alabaster  mine,  not  worked. 

19.  How  many  quicksilver  mines  are  in  your  county.    5;  not  being  worked. 

23.  How  many  granite  stone  quarries  are  in  your  county.     1;  but  worked  very  little: 

stone  is  of  good  quality. 
2.5.  How  many  limestone  quarries  are  in  j'our  county.    3. 

There  are  6  chrome  iron  mines  in  this  county,  but  are  not  all  worked,  and  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  obtain  a  correct  statement  of  the  number  of  tons  mined  and  .shipped.  Will  esti- 
mate as  follows:  Mines  worked,  3;  number  of  tons  mined  annually,  1,800. 
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Form    N<>.  5.    IxELATiNt;  to   Clerical  and  all  Other  Skilled  and   Unskilled   Labor 
NOT  Before  Enumerated  (Chinese  Excluded). 

4.  How  inaiiy  barbers  are  employed  in  your  county.  13.  Hours  constituting  a  day's 
work,  12.  Average  number  "of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.  Wages  paid,  maxi- 
mum, .$50;  minimum,  130;  average,  .|40;  without  board. 

.'>.  How  many  bookkeei>ers  in  all  departments  in  your  county.  25.  Hours  constituting  a 
day's  work,  10.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  i)er  annum,  12.  Wages  paid, 
maximum.  .lilOO;  minimum,  iiJoO;  average,  !i>75;  without  board. 

().  How  many  bricklayers  in  your  county.  G.  Hours  constituting  a  day's  w-ork,  10. 
Average  number  of  numths  engaged  per  annum,  12.  Wages  paid,  maximum,  $125; 
minimum,  ^75;  average,  |100  ;  without  board. 

7.  How  many  clerks  are  employed  in  banking  institutions  in  your  county.  3.  Hours 
constitiiting  a  day's  work,  8.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  ]ier  annum,  12. 
Wages  paid,  maximum.  If  100;  minimum,  $50;  average,  |75;  without  board. 

10.  How  many  clerks  employed  in  general  merchandising  in  your  county.    47.    Hours 

constituting  a  day's  work,  maximum,  12;  minimum,  10;  average,  11.  Average 
number  of  monthsengaged  per  annum,  12.  Wages  paid,  maximum,  $75;  minimum, 
$15;  average,  $45;  witliout  board. 

11.  How  many  clerks  are  employed  in  county  and  town  governments  in  your  county.    10. 

Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  maximum.  10;  minimum,  8;  average,  9.  Average 
number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  8.  Wages  paid,  maximum,  $100 ;  minimum, 
$75;  average,  $87  50;  without  board. 

12.  How  many  cooks  are  employed  in  your  county.    42.     Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,  maximum,  14;  minimum,  10;  average,  12.  Average  number  of  months 
engaged  per  annum,  12.  Wages  paid,  maximum,  $80 ;  minimum,  $20;  average,  $50; 
with  board. 

13.  How  many  dentists  are  employed  in  your  countj'.    3.    Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,  8.'  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12. 

14.  How  many  draughtsmen  are  employed  in   your  county.    3.     Hours  constituting  a 

day's  work,  8.     Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12. 
16.  Howinany  dress  and  cloak  makers  in  your  county.     12.     Hours  constituting  a  day's 
work,  10.     Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.     Wages  jxaid,  maxi- 
mum, $30;  minimum,  $20;  average,  $25;  with  board. 

18.  How  many  engineers  (civil)  in  your  county.    3.     Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  10. 

Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.  AVages  paid,  maximum,  $100; 
minimum,  $50;  average,  $75;  without  board. 

19.  How  many  engineers  (stationary  engines)  in  your  county.    4.    Hours  constituting  a 

day's  work,  maximum,  12;  minimum,  10;  average,  11.  Average  numijer  of  months 
engaged  per  annum,  12.  Wages  paid,  maximum,  .$75;  minimum,  .$50;  average, 
$H2  ."iO;  without  board. 
21.  How  many  florists  and  gardeners  in  your  county.  5.  Hours  constituting  a  day's 
work,  maximum,  12;  minimum,  10;  average,  11.  Average  number  of  months  en- 
gaged per  annum,  10.  Wages  paid,  maximum,  $3;  minimum,  $2;  average,  $2  50; 
without  board. 

24.  How  manv  journalistic  editors  in  your  county.    7.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work, 

maximum,  10;  minimum,  8;  average,  9.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per 
annum,  12. 

25.  How  many  journalistic  reporters  in  your  county.    4.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work, 

10.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.  Wages  paid,  maximum, 
$75;  minimum,  $40;  average,  $57  50;  without  board. 

26.  How  many  hod  carriers  in  your  county.    3.     Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  maxi- 

mum, 1'2;  minimum,  10;  average,  IL  Wages  paid,  maximum,  $G0;  minimum,  $40; 
average,  $.50;  without  board. 

27.  How  manv  hostlers  in  your  county.    25.    Hoiirs  constituting  a  day's  work,  maximum, 

14;  minimum,  12 ;  average,  13.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12. 
Wages  paid,  maximum,  $35;  minimum,  $20;  average,  $27  50;  with  board. 

28.  How   many  laundrywomen  in  your   county.     7.     Hours   constituting  a  day's   work, 

maximum,  14 ;  minimum.  10;  average,  12.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per 
annum,  12.  Wages  paid,  maximum,  $30;  minimum,  $20;  average,  $'25;  without 
board. 

31.  How   many  milliners  in   your  county.     14.    Hours  constituting  a    day's    work,    10. 

Average' number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.  Wages  paid,  maximum,  $30  ; 
minimum,  $25;  average,  $27  .50;  with  board. 

32.  How  many  painters  (house)  in  your  county.    13.     Hours  constituting  a  day's  work, 

10.    Average  number  of  months  engaged'per  annum,  12.     Wages  paid,  nuiximum, 

$4;  minimum,  $2  .50;  average,  $3  25;  without  board. 
34.  How  many  plasterers  are  emi)ioyed  in  your  county.    2.     Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,  10.     Average  mimber  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.     Wages  paid,  maxi- 

nnim,.$5;  minimum,  $3;  average,  $4;  without  board. 
.3."!.  How  many  printers  are  emi)loyed   in  your  county.    13.    Males,  9;  females,  4.     Hours 

constituting  a  day's  work,  10.    Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12. 

Wages   ])aid,  maximum,   males,  $(10;  females,  $30;  minimum,  males,  $30;  females, 

$15;  average,  males,  $45;  females,$22  .50;  without  board. 
36.  How  many  photographers  are  employed  in  your  county.    3.    No  estimates  of  wages 

can  be  inade;  doing  their  own  work. 
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37.  How  many  schoolteachers  are  employed  in  your  county.  70.  Males,  24  ;  females,  46- 
Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  6.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  an- 
num, 8.  Wages  paid,  maximum,  males,  |100;  females,  $75;  minimum,  males,  |75; 
females,  .|60;  average,  males,  |S7  50;  females,  .$67  50;  without  board. 

40.  How  many  telegraph  operators  are  employed  in  your  county.    7.     Hours  constituting 

a  day's  work,  maximum,  12;  minimum,  10;  average,  11.  Average  number  of  months 
engaged  per  annum,  12.  Wages  paid,  maximum,  $75;  minimum,  $50;  average, 
$62  50;  without  board. 

41.  How  many  telegraph  messenger  boys  are  employed  in  your  county.    1.     Hours  con- 

stituting a  day's  work,  maximum,  12;  minimum,  10;  average,  11.  Average  num- 
ber of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.     Wages  paid,  $15  per  month  ;  without  board. 

42.  How  many  waiters  (restaurant,  hotel,  etc.,)  are  employed  in  your  county.    .32.     Males,. 

24;  females,  8  Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  maximum,  12;  minimum,  10; 
average,  11.  Average  number  of  :nonths  engaged  per  annum,  12.  Wages  paid,  max- 
imum, males,  $.30;  females,  $20;  minimum,  males,  $20  ;  females,  $15;  average,  males,. 
$25;  females,  $17  50;  with  board. 

43.  How  many  watch-makers  are  employed  in  your  county.    4.    Hours  constituting  a 

daj''s  work,  10. 
47.  How  many  wood-cutters  are  employed  in   your  coimty.    20.     Hours   constituting  a 
day's  work,  12.    Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  10.    Wages  paid,, 
maximum,  $50;  minimum,  $30;  average,  $40;  without  board. 

Form  No.  6.    Miscellaneous. 

1'  What  is  the  total  assessed  value  of  all  lands  and  town  lots  in  your  county.    $5,956,753. 
2.  What  is  the  total  value  of  all  the  buildings  in  the  towns  of  your  count}^    $433,324. 

5.  To  what  extent  does  the  apprenticeship  system  prevail  in  the  various  skilled  indus- 

tries in  your  county.    To  no  extent. 

6.  Are  any  trade  iinions  in  your  county.    No. 

13.  What  is  the  cost  of  rent  of  rooms  generally  occupied  by  the  wage  workers.     About 

$6  per  month. 

14.  What  is  the  cost  of  food  or  board  per  month.     About  $16. 

15.  What  is  the  cost  of  fuel.    Wood,  $5  per  cord;  coal,  $12  per  ton. 

16.  What  is  the  cost  of   water  for  household  purposes  per  month.      In  city,  $1  .50  per 

month. 

17.  What  is  the  cost  of  water  for  irrigation  purposes.    In  city,  $1  50  per  month. 

24.  How  many  corporations  (local)  are  in  your  county.    5. 

25.  Name  them.    Bank  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  San  Luis  Obispo  Hotel  Company,  San  Luis 

Obispo  Water  Company,  San  Luis  Obispo  Gas  Company,  Caucasian  Laundry  Asso- 
ciation of  San  Luis  Obispo. 

26.  Name  capital  stock  of  each.    Bank  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  $100,000;  San  Luis  Obispo  Hotel 

Company,  $90,000;  San  Luis  Obispo  Water  Company,  $60,000;  San  Luis  Obispo  Gas. 
Company,  $50,000;  Caucasian  Laundry  Association  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  $3,000. 

Form  No.  7.    Relating  to  Chinese  (Exclusively). 

1.  How  many  Chinese  are  in  your  county.    Males,  196;  females,  5. 

7.  How  many  of  them  are  domestic  servants.    From  40  to  50. 

8.  What  wages  are  paid  to  domestic  servants  per  week.    $5;  per  month,  $25;  with  board. 

9.  How  many  of  them  are  cooks.    Nearly  all. 

10.  What  wages  are  paid  to  them  per  week.    $6;  per  month,  $30;  with  board. 

11.  How  manj'  are  laundrymen.     Don't  know. 

12.  What  wages  do  they  earn  per  week.    $5  to  $7;  per  month,  $25  to  $35;  with  board. 

13.  How  many  Chinese  laundries  are  in  your  county.    10. 

14.  How  many  Chinese  do  they  employ  in  your  county.    60. 

15.  How  many  Chinese  cultivate  the  soil  in  your  county.    18. 

16.  What  wages  are  paid  them  per  month  with  board.    $15  to  $30;  without  board,  $25 

to  $40. 

25.  What  percentage  of  the  food  are  home  products.    About  I5  per  cent. 

26.  What  percentage  of  the  food  are  imported  from  foreign  countries.    98i  per  cent. 

30.  How  much  of  their  yearly  earnings  are  sent  out  of  the  country.    Nearly  all. 

31.  What  percentage  to  the  amount  of  earnings.     Probably  75  per  cent. 

Form  No.  8.    Relating  to   Inmates  of  Jails   and   Other   Reformatory  Institutions. 

1.  How  many  inmates  are  in  your  county  jail  in  your  countJ^    4. 

2.  What  are  their  ages.     From  25  to  50. 

3.  What  are  their  nationalities.    2  Mexicans  or  Californians ;  2  Americans  or  Cauca- 

sians. 

4.  What  are  their  conditions  and  sanitarv  habits.    Fair. 
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SAN  MATEO   COUNTY. 

Statistical  Statement  made  by  P.  J.  Maloney,  Assessor  of  San  Mateo  County. 

Form  No.  1.     Relating  to  Agriculture. 

1.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  does  your  county  contain.    28,800. 

2.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  are  under  cultivation.    75,000. 

3.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  are  unfit  for  cultivation.    210,000. 

4.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  are  timber  land.     105,000. 
(?.  What  is  the  maximum  price  per  acre  (exclusive  of  town  lots).    $500. 

7.  What  is  the  nnnimum  price  per  acre  (exclusive  of  town  lots).    %\.  25. 

8.  What  is  the  average  price  per  acre  (exclusive  of  town  lots).    .120. 

9.  How  niany  ranches  are  in  your  county.    4,000. 

10.  How  many  ranch  owners.    1,000. 

11.  How  many  have  from  three  to  ten  acres.    200. 

12.  How  many  have  from  ten  to  twenty-five  acres.    150. 

13.  How  many  have  from  twenty-five  to  fiftj'  acres.    100. 

14.  How  many  have  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  acres.    90. 

15.  How  many  have  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres.    75. 

16.  How  many  have  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  five  hundred  acres.    (iO. 

17.  How  many  have  from  five  hundred  to  one  thousand  acres.    50. 

18.  How  many  have  from  one  thousand  to  two  thousand  five  hundred  acres.    25. 

19.  How  many  have  from  two  thousand  five  hundred  to  five  thousand  acres.    10. 

20.  How  many  have  five  thousand  acres  and  over.    G. 

21.  How  many  ranches  are  worked  by  owners.    250. 

22.  How  manj'^  ranches  are  worked  Iti  shares  between  owner  and  renter.    25. 

24.  How  many  ranches  are  rented.    700. 

25.  What  is  tlie  maximum  rent  per  acre.    |10. 

26.  What  is  the  minimum  rent  per  acre.    %l. 

27.  What  is  the  average  rent  per  acre.    $3. 

28.  How  many  buildings  of  all  kinds  does  your  county  contain.    3,000. 

29.  What  is  their  value.    $1,445,705. 

32.  What  is  the  value  of  all  the  agricultural  implements  in  your  county.    $135,715. 

33.  How  many  labor-saving  agricultural  implements  are  in  your  county.    300. 

34.  What  is  their  value.    $43,000. 

35.  What  is  their  combined  horse  (or  man)  power.    3,000. 

36.  How  many  ranch  cultivators  in  your  county  use  labor-saving  machines.   225. 

Relating  to  Farm  Hands  and  Road  Laborers. 

37.  How  many  laborers  (Chinese  excluded)  are  employed  in  agriculture  in  your  county. 

1.000. 

38.  What  are  their  ages.    From  15  to  60. 

39.  How  many  are  under  fifteen  years  of  age.    50. 

40.  How  manj'^  of  the  laborers  are  females.    3. 

41.  What  are  their  ages.    From  18  to  25. 

42.  What  are  the  maximum  wages  paid  (including  board)  per  month.    $40. 

43.  What  are  the  minimum  wages  paid  (including  board)  per  month.    $15. 

44.  What  are  the  average  wages  paid  (including  board)  per  month.  $25. 
47.  How  many  months  in  the  year  are  laborers  generally  employed.  8. 
51.  What  are  "the  average  hours  of  labor  per  diem.    10. 

55.  How  many  road  laborers  are  in  your  county.    20. 

56.  What  is  the  wages  paid  to  them.    $2  per  day. 

58.  How  many  laborers  (exclusive  of  Chinese)  are  in  your  county  unemployed.    One  fifth. 

62.  What  are  their  ages.     From  17  to  70. 

69.  Can  you  suggest  anything  that  will  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  laborers  and 
accrue  to  their  benefit.  Kemunerative  employment,  short  hours,  mental  develop- 
ment, expulsion  of  the  Chinese,  and  high  license. 

Form  No.  2.    Relating  to  Employes  in  Mechanical  and  M.inufacturing   Industries 

(Chinese  Excluded). 

7.  How  many  bakers  in  the  whole  county.    5.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  12. 

Wages  paid,  maximum,  $40;  minimum,  $30;  average,  $35;  with  board. 

8.  How  many  brewers  in  the  whole  county.    3. 

9.  How  many  blacksmiths  in  tlie  whole  county.    20.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work, 

10.     Wages  paid,  maximum,  $75;  minimum,  $45;  average,  $<iO;  without  board. 

21.  How  many  carpenters  and  joiners  in  the  whole  county.     100.    Hours  constituting  a 

day's  work,  10.     Wages  paid,  maxinmm,  $70;   minimum,  $40;  without  board. 

23.  How  many  carriage  and  wagon  makers  in  the  whole  county.    5.    Hours  constituting 

a  day's  work,  10.    Wages  paid,  maximum,  $75;   minimum,  $50;   average,  $(i2  50; 
without  board. 
26.  How  many  cigar-nuikers  in  the  whole  county.    2. 
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33.  How  many  employes  in  dairies  in  the  whole  county.  75.  Hours  constituting  a  day's 
work,  12.     Wages  paid,  maximum,  .f30;  minimuni,  |2.5;  average,  |27  50;  with  board. 

46.  How  many  millers  in  the  whole  county.  3.  Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  12. 
Wages  paid,  maximum,  |100;  minimum,  $75;  average,  $87  50;  without  board. 

51.  How  many  plumbers  in  the  whole  county.  3.  Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  maxi- 
mum, iO;  minimum,  8;  average,  9.  Wages  paid,  maximum,  $75;  minimum,  $40; 
average,  $57  50;  without  board. 

54.  How  many  saddlers  and  harness-makers  in  the  whole  county.  5.  Hours  constituting 
a  day's  "work.  10.  Wages  paid,  maximum,  $60;  minimum,  $40;  average,  $50;  with- 
out board. 

59.  How  many  shoe-makers  in  the  whole  county.  10.  Hours  constituting  a  day's  work, 
10.    Wages  paid,  maximum,  $50;  minimum,  $40;  average,  $45. 

62.  How  laany  tailors  in  the  whole  county.    3. 

63.  How  many  tanners  in  the  whole  county.    30.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  10. 

Wages  paid,  maximum,  $75;  minimum,  $50;  average,  $62  50. 

64.  How  many  tinsmiths  in  the  whole  county.    4.     Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  10. 
66.  How  many  wheelwrights  in  the  whole  county.    2. 

70.  How  many  of  the  aforementioned  professions  are  unemployed.    One  fifth. 
73.  The  causes.    Old  age;  drink;  unable  to  obtain  work. 

FoEM  No.  4.    PlElating  to  Tr.aksportation  ox  Land  and  Water  (Chixese  Excluded). 

1.  How  many  miles  of  steam  railroad  in  operation  are  in  your  county.    25.10. 

2.  How  many  employes  of  all  kinds  on  above  are  in  your  county.    24.    Average  hours 

per  day,  10.    Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.   Wages  paid,  max- 
imum,"$120;  minimum,  $50;  average,  $85;  without  board. 
9.  How  many  miles  of  macadamized  roads  are  in  your  county.    40. 

10.  How  many  men  are  engaged  thereon  in  your  county.    30.    Average  hours  per  day.  10. 

Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  2.     Wages  paid,  $2  per  day. 

11.  How  many  stage  drivers  in  your  county.    4. 

12.  How  many  teamsters  hauling,  etc.,  in  your  county.     15. 

13.  How  many  draymen  hauling,  etc.,  in  your  county.    1. 

14.  How  many  agents,  railroad,  stage,  express,  and  steamboat,  in  your  county.    10.    Aver- 

age hours  per  day,  10.    Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.    Wages 
paid,  maximum,  $100;  minimum,  $50;  average,  $75;  without  board. 

15.  How  many  men  are  engaged  in  express  companies  in  your  cotmty.    1. 

16.  How  many  steamboats  and  sailing  vessels  of  all  kinds'in  your  county.    3. 

17.  How  many  captains  thereon  in  your  county.    3.    Average  hours  per  clay,  24.   Average 

number  of  months  engaged  "per  annum",  12.    Wages  paid,  maximum,  $125;  mini- 
mum, $75;  average,  $100;  without  board. 

18.  How  many  pilots  thereon  in  your  county.    1.    Average  hours  per  day,  10.    Average 

number  of  months  engagecl  per  annum,  12.   Wages  paid,  $100;  without  board. 

20.  How  many  engineers  thereon  in  your  county.    12.    Average  hours  per  day,  12.   Wages 

paid,  $100;  without  board. 

21.  How  many  freight  clerks  thereon  in  your  county.    7.   Wages  paid,  $65;  without  board. 

22.  How  many  mates  thereon  in  your  county.    3. '  Average  hours  per  day,  12.    Wages 

paid,  $50;  without  board. 

23.  How  many  stewards  thereon  in  your  county.     1.    Average  hours  per  day.  12.   Wages 

paid,  $25  ;  with  board. 

24.  How  many  cooks  thereon  in  your  county.    5.    Average  hours  per  day,  12.     Wages 

paid,  maximum,  $40;  minimum,  .$30;  average,  $35;  with  board. 

25.  How  many  firemen  thereon  in  your  county.     2.    Average  hours  per  day,  12.    Wages 

paid,  $70 ;  with  board. 

26.  How  many  sailors  thereon  in  your  county.    40.    Average  hours  per  day,  12.    Wages 

paid,  maximum,  $30;  minimum, $20;  average,  $25;  with  board. 

Form  No.  5.    Relating  to   Clerical  and  Other  Skilled  and   Unskilled   Labor  not 
Before  Enumerated  (Chinese   Excluded). 

1.  How  many  auctioneers  are  employed  in  your  county.    2. 

4.  How  many  barbers  are  employed  in  your  county."    20.    Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,  12.    Wages  paid,  $18  per  week  ;"  without  board. 

5.  How  many  bookkeepers  in  all  departments  in  your  county.  30.    Hours  constituting  a 

day's  work,  maximum,  10;  minimum,  8;  average,  9.    Wages  paid,  maximum,  $65; 
minimum,  $50;  average,  $57  50;  without  board. 

6.  How  many  bricklayers  in  your  county.    3.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  10. 

Wages  paid,  maximum,  $100;  minimum,  $75;  average,  $87  50;  without  board. 

10.  How  many  clerks  employed  in  general  merchandising  in  your  county.    20.    Males,  15; 

females,  5.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  maximum,  12;  nnnimum,  10;  aver- 
age, 11.    Wages  paid,  maximum,  $75;  minimum.  $25;  average,  $50;    without  board. 

11.  How  many  clerks  are  employed  in  county  and  town  governments  in  your  county.    6. 

Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  8.     Wages  paid,  $100;  without  board. 

12.  How  many  cooks  are  employed  in  your  county.    50.     Males.  40;  females,  10.    Hours 

constituting  a  day's  work,  maxinium,  12;  minimum,  10;  average,  11.    Wages  paid, 
maximum,  $75;  minimum,  $25;   average,  $50;  with  board. 

13.  How  many  dentists  are  employed  in  your  county.    1. 
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14.  How  many  dranghtsnien  are  employed  in  your  county.     1. 

15.  How  many  draymen  are  employed  in  your  county,     i. 

If).  How  nuxny  dre.ss  and  (;loak  makers  in  your  county.  20.  Males,  1;  females,  10.  Hours 
constituting  a  day's  work,  12.  Wages  paid,  maximum,  |.30;  minimum,  i^lO;  aver- 
age, $20 ;  without  hoard. 

19.  How  many  engineers  (stationary  engines)  in  your  county.     12.     Hours  constituting  a 

day's  work,  10.     Wages  paid,  maximum,  $50;    minimum,  $40;  average,  $45;  with 
board. 

20.  How  many  engineers  (mining) in  your  county.    1. 

21.  How  many  florists  and  gardeners  in  your  county.    20.     Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,  10.     Wages  paid,  maximum,  $100;  minimum,  $50;  average,  $75. 

28.  How  manj'  laundrymen  in  your  county.     10.     Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  12. 

Wages  paid,  maxinnim,  $40;  minimum,  $30;  average,  $35;  with  board. 

29.  How  many  longshoremen  in  your  countj'.     1.    Hour.s  constitutiiig  a  day's  work,  12. 

Wages  paid,  .$50;  with  board. 

30.  How  many  lumbermen  in  your  countJ^    40.     Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  10. 

Wages  paid,  $50;  with  board. 

31.  How  maTiy  milliners  in  your  county.    5. 

32.  How  many  painters  (hovise)  in  your  county.    20.    Wages  paid,  $50;  without  board. 

33.  How  many  fre.sco  painters  are  employed  in  your  county.     19.    Wages  paid,  $50 ;  with- 

out board. 

34.  How  many  plasterers  are  employed  in  your  county.     I.     Wages  paid,  $75;  without 

board. 

35.  How  many  printers  are  employed  in   your  county.    5.     Wages  paid,  $40;  without 

board. 
30.  How  many  photographers  are  employed  in  j'^our  county.     1. 

37.  How  many  school  teachers  are  employed  in  your  county.    30.     Males,  10;  females,  20. 

Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  maximum,  8;  minimum,  H;  average,  7.    Wages 
paid,  maximum,  $100;  minimum,  $50;  average,  $75;  without  board. 

38.  How  manv  seamstresses  are  employed  in  vour  county.    H.     Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,  10.    Wages  paid,  $30. 

39.  How  many  servants  (domestic)  are  employed  in  your  county.    100.    Females.    Hours 

constituting  a  day's  work,  12.    Wages  paid,  maximum,  $30;  minimum,  $10;  average, 
$20;  with  board.  ' 

40.  How  many  telegraph  operators  are  employed  in  your  county.    7.    Males,  4 ;  females,  3. 

Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  12.    Wages  paid,  maximum,  $75;  minimum,  $50; 
average,  $(J2  50. 

42.  How  many  waiters  (restaurant,  hotel,  etc.)  are  employed  in  your  county.    20.     Males, 

15;  females,  5. 

43.  How  many  watch-makers  are  employed  in  your  county.     1. 

44.  How  many  well-borers  (artesian)  are  employed  in  your  county.     1. 

47.  How  many  wood-cutters  are  employed  in  your  county.  40.  W.ages  paid,  maximum, 
$45;  minimum,  $35;  average,  $40." 

Form  No.  6.    Miscell.\neous. 

1.  What  is  the  total  value  of  all  lands  and  town  lots  in  your  county.    $(),430,245. 

2.  What  is  the  total  value  of  all  the  buildings  in  the  towns  of  your'county.    $281,915. 

5.  To  what  extent  does  the  apprenticeship  system  prevail  in  the  various  skilled  indus- 
tries in  your  county.    To  a  small  extent. 

fi.  Are  any  trade  unions  in  your  county.     None. 

9.  How  are  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  workshops  of  mechanics  and  manufacturers. 
Good. 

10.  How  are  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  dwellings  of  the  wage  workers.     Fair. 

11.  What  percentage  of  dwellings  are  owned  by  them.     70  per  cent. 

12.  What  is  the  cost  of  rent  of  dwellings  generally  occupied  by  the  wage  workers.    $7  to 

$10  per  month. 

13.  What  is  the  cost  of  rent  of  rooms  generally  occupied  by  the  wage  workers.    $5  per 

month. 

14.  What  is  the  cost  of  food  or  board  per  month.    $20. 

15.  What  is  the  cost  of  fuel.     Wood,  $4  to  $5  per  cord  ;  coal,  $<>  to  $10. 

16.  What  is  the  cost  of  water  for  household  purposes  per  month.    $1. 

24.  How  many  corporations  (local)  are  in  your  county.    3. 

25.  Name   them.    San   Bernardino  Water  Company,  San   Mateo  Water  Company,   Los 

Trancos  Water  Comiiany. 

Form  No.  7.    Relating  to  Chinese  (Exclusivklv). 

1.  How  many  Chinese  are  in  your  county.    250. 
(i.  How  many  of  them  are  emj)loyed.     150. 

7.  How  many  of  them  are  domestic  servants.    50. 

8.  What  wages  are  j>aid  to  domestic  servants  pernionth.    $20;  with  board. 

9.  How  many  of  them  are  cooks.     75. 

11.  How  manv  of  them  are  laundrvmen.     40. 

'46 '' 
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12.  What  wages  do  they  earn  per  month.    |30. 

13.  How  many  Chinese  laundries  are  in  yoiir  county.    8. 

14.  How  many  Chinese  do  they  employ  in  your  county.    5. 

15.  How  many  Chinese  cultivate  the  soil  in  your  county.    75. 

16.  What  wages  are  paid  them  per  day.    $1;  without  board. 

23.  How  much  do  they  expend  for  reiit,  either  per  head  or  collectively,  per  month.  $1  each. 

24.  How  much  do  they  expend  for  food  per  head  per  month.    $3. 

25.  What  percentage  of  food  are  home  products.    20. 

2fi.  What  percentage  of  food  are  imported  from  foreign  countries.    80. 

27.  How  much  do  they  expend  for  clothing  per  head  each  year.    $5. 

28.  What  percentage  of  the  clothing  is  of  American  manufacture.    None. 

29.  What  percentage  of  the  clothing  is  imported.    100. 

30.  How  much  of  their  yearly  earnings  are  sent  out  of  the  country.    95  per  cent. 

31.  What  percentage  to  the  amount  of  earnings.    95. 

Form  No.  8.    Relating  to  Inmates  of  Jails  and  Other  Reformatory  Institutions. 

1.  How  many  inmates  are  in  your  county  jail  and  other  reformatory  institutions  in  your 

county.    Males,  4 ;  females.  2. 

2.  What  are  their  ages.    Males,  20  to  40;  females,  18  to  25. 

4.  What  are  their  conditions  and  sanitary  habits.    Good  while  in  jail. 


SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY. 

Statistical  Statement  made  by  Lervis  A.  Spitzer,  Assessor  of  Santa  Clara  County. 
Form  No.  1.    Relatincj  to  Agriculture. 

1.  How  manv  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  does  your  county  or  township  con- 

tain.   817,000. 

2.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  are  under  cultivation.    175,667. 

3.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  are  unfit  for  cultivation.    About 

400,000. 

4.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  are  timber  land.    About  40,000. 
().  What  is  the  maximum  price  per  acre  (exclusive  of  town  lots).    |600. 

7.  What  is  the  minimum  price  per  acre  (exclusive  of  town  lots).    $1  50. 

8.  What  is  the  average  price  per  acre  (exclusive  of  town  lots).    $44  50. 

9.  How  many  ranches  are  in  your  county.    About  3,695. 

10.  How  many  ranch  owners.    About  2,500. 

11.  How  many  have  from  three  to  ten  acres.    507. 

12.  How  nuiny  have  from  ten  to  forty  acres.    869. 

13.  How  many  have  from  forty  to  sixty  acres.    248. 

14.  How  many  have  from  sixty  to  one" hundred  acres.    379. 

15.  How  many  have  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres.    431. 

16.  How  many  have  from  one  hundred  and  sixty  to  two  hundred  and  forty  acres.    247. 

17.  How  many  have  from  two  hundred  and  forty  to  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres.     183. 

18.  How  many  have  from  three  hundred  and  twenty  to  four  hundred  acres.     116. 

19.  How  many  have  from  four  hundred  to  six  hundred  and  forty  acres.    517. 

20.  How  many  have  five  thousand  acres  and  over.     15. 

21.  How  many  ranches  are  worked  by  owners.    About  1,900. 

22.  How  many  ranches  are  worked  in  shares  between  owner  and  renter.     About  400. 

24.  How  many  ranches  are  rented.    About  200. 

25.  What  is  the  maximum  rent  per  acre.    $15. 

26.  What  is  the  minimum  rent  per  acre.    $1  50. 

27.  What  is  the  average  rent  per  acre.    $6. 

28.  How  many  buildnigs  of  all  kinds  does  your  county  contain.     Impossible  to  answer 

correctly;  we  suppose  about  4,000. 

29.  What  is  their  value.    $3,452,028. 

30.  How  many  miles  of  fences  are  in  your  county.    About  3,000. 

31.  What  is  their  cost  per  mile.    $200;  some  good,  some  very  poor. 

32.  What  is  the  value  of  all  agricultural  implements  in  your  county.    $46,750. 

"33.  How  manv  labor-saving  agricultural  implements  are  in  vour  county.    Not  obtainable. 
34.  What  is  their  value.    $226,865. 

36.  What  percentage  of  ranch  cultivators  in  your  county  use  labor-saving  machines. 

Nearly  all. 

Relating  to  Farm  Haiids  and  Road  Laborers. 

37.  How  many  laborers  (Chinese  excluded)  are  emploved  in  agriculture  in  your  county. 

About  1,500. 

38.  What  are  their  ages.    From  15  to  60. 

42.  What  are  the  maximum  wages  paid  (including  board)  per  month.    $30. 

43.  What  are  the  minimum  wages  paid  (inclutiing  board)  per  month.    $15. 
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44.  What  are  the  average  wages  paid  (induding  board)  per  month.    .$25. 

45.  What  industry  of  agriculture  pays  the  maximum.    Grain  growers. 
4(i.  What  industry  of  agriculture  ]>ays  the  minimum.    Fruit  growers. 

47.  How  many  months  in  the  year  are  laborers  generally  employed.    7. 

48.  When  unemi)loyed  in  agriculture,  what  industry  do  they  pursue  to  gain  a  livelihood. 

Wood  chopping,  road  building,  and  various  employments;  many  are  to  be  found  in 
the  boarding  houses,  unable  to  obtain  any  employment  of  any  kind. 

51.  What  are  the  average  hours  of  labor  per  diem.    9i. 

55.  How  many  road  laborers  are  in  your  county.    Ab'out  50. 

ST).  What  is  the  wages  paid  to  them.    .$1  75  per  "day. 

57.  What  is  the  laborers'  condition  in  general.    Morally,  fair;  physically,  strong;  men- 

tally, reasonably  fair. 

58.  How  many  laborers  (exclusive  of  Chinese)  are  in  your  county  unemployed.    700  or  800. 

59.  How  many  of  the  unemployed  are  native  Americans.    About  200. 

60.  How  many  of  the  unemployed  are  foreigners.     About  GOO. 

61.  Their  nationality.    Swedes,  Italians,  and  nearly  all  other  nationalities. 

62.  What  are  their  ages.    From  15  to  00. 

63.  How  many  under  fifteen.    Not  many. 

05.  What  are  the  causes  of  their  idleness.  (Please  state  everything  you  know  about  it.) 
Short  crops  and  labor-saving  nuichinery  have  materially  decreased  the  number  of 
hands  usually  em[)loyed  in  prosperous  seasons. 

66.  What  steps  can  be  taken,  or  what  is  necessary,  to  obtain  employment  for  all  in  your 

county.  Stop  manufacturing  labor-saving  machines,  and  the  importation  of  Chi- 
nese. If  the  people  generally  would  stop  employing  Chinese  to  pick  fruit,  and  would 
give  the  same  employment  to  girls  and  boys,  there  would  not  be  an  idle  girl  or  boy 
in  the  county  for  about  four  months  out  of  twelve. 

67.  How  do  they  obtain  sustenance  and  clothing.     From  savings  accumulated  while 

employed. 

68.  In  what  condition  are  the  roads  in  your  county  (railroads  excluded).    Best  in  the 

State,  we  think. 

69.  Can  you  suggest  anything  that  will  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  laborers,  and  accrue 

to  their  benefit.  The  investment  of  capital  in  manufacturing  enterprises,  and  drink- 
ing less  whisky,  and  less  loafing  around  the  streets. 

70.  How  are  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  lands  in  your  county.    Generally  good. 

Form  No.  2.    Relating  to  Employes  in  Mechanical  and  Manufacturing  Industries 

(Chinese  Excluded). 

1.  How  many  asphaltum  workers  are  employed  in  the  whole  county.    3.     Hours  consti- 

tuting a  day's  work,  10.    Wages  paid,  !|)2  50;  without  board. 

2.  How  many  awning-makers  are  employed  in   the  whole  county.     2.     Hours  consti- 

tuting a  day's  work,  10.     Wages  paid,  .$3;  without  board. 

3.  How  many  employes  in  agricultural  implements  in  the  whole  county.    50.     Hours 

constituting  a  days  work,  10.     Wages  paid,  .$3  50;  without  board. 

7.  How  many  bakers  in  the  whole  county.    25.     Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  14. 

Wages  paid,  $1  50 ;  with  board. 

8.  How  many  brewers  in  the  whole  county.    (>0.     Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  14. 

Wages  paid,  $2 ;  with  board. 

9.  How  many  blacksmiths  in  the  whole  county.    150.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work, 

10.    Wfiges  paid,  maximum.  $2  .50;  minnmum,  $1;  average,  |2;  without  board. 

10.  How  many  boiler-makers  in  the  whole  county.     10.     Hours  constituting  a  day's  work, 

10.     Wages  paid,  maximum, . $3;  minimum,  .$2;  average,  $2  50;  without  board. 

11.  How  numy  brass  molders  in  the  whole  county.     1.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work, 

10.     Wages  paid,  13;  without  board. 

12.  How  many  bookbinders  in  the  whole  county.    8.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work, 

10.     Wiiges  paid,  !t!3;  without  board. 

13.  How  many  brick-makers  in  the  whole  county.    40.     Hours  constituting  a  day's  work, 

10.     Wages  paid,  |1  50  ;  with  board. 

14.  Howmanv  broom-makers  in  the  whole  countv.    10.     Hours  constituting  a  dav's  work, 

10.     Wages  paid,  *1  50;  with  board. 

17.  How  many  box  (wood,  packing)  makers  in  the  whole  county.    20.     Hours  constituting 

a  day's  work,  10.     Wages  paid,  $2;  without  board. 

18.  How  many  cabinet-makers  in  the  whole  county.    15.    Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,  10"     Wages  paid,  |2  50;  without  board. 

20.  How  many  canneries  (fish,  fruit,  etc.)  employes  in  the  whole  county.    500.    Hours 

constituting  a  day's  work,  10.  Wages  paid,  males,  maximum,  $1  75;  minimum,  .50 
cents;  average,  |1  25.  Females,  maximum,  .$1  25;  minimum,  .50  cents;  average,  75 
cents;  without  board. 

21.  How  many  carpenters  and  joiners  in  the  whole  county.    .500.     Hours  constituting  a 

day's  work,  10.      Wages  paid,  maximum,  .$4;    minimum,  $2;    average,  $3;    with- 
out board. 
23.  How  many  carriage  and  wagon  makers  in  the  whole  county.    13.5.    Hours  constituting 
a  day's   work,  10.     Wages  paid,  maximum,  $3  50;  minimum,  $2  50;  average,  $3; 
without  board. 
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26.  How  many  cigar-makers  in  the  whole  county.    35.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work, 

10.  Wages  paid,  male^,  maximum,  $3;  minimum,  |2;  average,  $2  50.  Females, 
maximum,  $2;  mimimum,  $1;  average,  |1  50;  without  board. 

27.  How  many   confectioners  in   the  whole  county.      5.      Hours   constituting  a   day's 

work,  lo!    Wages  paid,  maximum,  |4;  minimum,  $3;  average,  $3  50;  without  board. 

28.  How  numy  cotiee  and  spice  mills  employes  in  the  whole  county.    8.    Hours  constitut- 

ing a  day's  work,  10.  Males,  6;  females,  2.  Wages  paid  to  males,  maximum,  $2  50; 
minimum,  |1  50;  average,  |2  25;  without  board.  Wages  paid  to  females,  maxi- 
mum, $1  75;  minimum,  $1  25;  average,  $1  50;  without  board. 

29.  How  many  coopers  in  the  whole  county.    15.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  10. 

Wages  paid,  maximum,  $3  50;  minimum,  $2  50;  average,  |3;   without  board. 

32.  How  many  employes  in  distilleries  in  the  whole  county.    25.    Hours  constituting  a 

day's  work,  10.  Wages  paid,  maximum,  $3;  minimum,  $1  50;  average,  $2  50;  with- 
out board. 

33.  How  many  employes  in  dairies  in  the  whole  county.    04.    Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,  12.    Wages  paid,  maximum,  $1  25;   minimum,  75  cents;   average,  $1;    with 

board. 
35.  How  many  glove-makers  in  the  whole  county.    140.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work, 

10.    Males.  35;  females,  105.    Wages  paid  to  males,  maximum,  $2  50;    minimum, 

$1  75;  average,  $2  25;  without  board.     Wages  paid  to  females,  maximum,  |1  25; 

minimum,  75  cents;   average,  $1;  without  board. 
37.  How  many  gunsmiths  in  the  whole  county.     18.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  10. 

Wages  paid,  maximum,  |3  75;  minimum,  $2  50;   average,  $3  25;  without  board. 
39.  How  many  iron  molders  in  the  whole  county.    6.     Hours  constituting  a  day's  work, 

10.     Wages  paid,  maximum,  .$4  .50;  minimum,  |3  50;  average,  ^4;  without  board. 

41.  How  many  locksmiths  in  the  whole  county,    fi.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  10. 

wages  paid,  maximum,  $3;  minimum,  |i  50;  average,  $2  50;  without  board. 

42.  How  many  employes  in  limekilns  in  the  whole  county.    30.    Hours  constituting  a 

day's  work,  10.    Wages  paid,  $1  25;  with  board. 

43.  How  niany  machinists  in  the  whole  county.    55.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  10. 

Wages  paid,  maximum,  |3  50;  minimum,  $2;  average,  $3;  without  board. 

44.  How  many  marble-cutters  in  the  whole  county.     45.     Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,  lO'    Wages  paid,  maximum,  !i;3;  minimum,  $2;  average,  ^2  50;  without  board. 

46.  How  many  millers  in  the  whole  county.    4.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work.  10. 

Wages  paid,  |4;  without  board. 

47.  How  many  pattern-makers  in  the  whole  county.    3.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work, 

10.    Wages  paid,  maximum,  !f4  50;  minimum,  $3  50;  average,  $4;  without  board. 

48.  How  many  employes  in  paper  mills  in  the  whole  county.    25.     Hours  constituting  a 

day's  work,  10.  "Wages  paid,  maximum,  $3;  minimum,  |1  50;  average,  $2  50;  with- 
out board. 

49.  How  many  potters  in  the  whole  county.    15.     Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  10. 

Wages  paid,  $1  50;  with  board. 

51.  How  many  plumbers  in  the  whole  countv.  35.  Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  10. 
Wages  paid,  maximum,  $3  50;  minimum,  $2;  average,  $3;  without  board. 

54.  How  many  saddlers  and  harness-makers  in  the  whole  county.  65.  Hours  constitut- 
ing a  day's  work,  10.  Wages  paid,  maximum,  $3;  minimum,  $2;  average,  |2  50; 
without  board. 

57.  How  many  sash,  door,  and  blind  makers  in  the  whole  county.    22.    Hours  constitut- 

ing a  day's  work,  10.  Wages  paid,  maximum,  $3;  minimum,  $2;  average,  $2  50; 
without  board. 

58.  How  many  shingle-makers  in  the  whole  county.    26.  Hours  constituting  a  day's  work, 

10.    Wages  paid,  maximum,  $1  50;  minimum,  |1;  average,  $1  25;  with  board. 

59.  How  manv  shoe-makers  in  the  whole  county.    85.     Hours  constituting  a  day's  work, 

10.    Wa"ges  paid,  maximum,  .$3  25;  minimum,  $2,  average,  |2  75;  without  board. 

60.  How  manv  soda  works  employes  in  the  whole  county.  12.    Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,  10.    Wages  paid,  maximum,  $2;  minimum,  $1  25;  average,  $1  50;  with  board. 

61.  How  manv  stone-cutters  in  the  whole  county.    36.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work, 

10.     Wages  paid,  maximum,  .$3  50;  minimum,  $2  50;  average,  $3 ;  without  board. 

62.  How  many  tailors  in  the  whole  county.    fi5.     Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  10. 

Wages  paid,  maximum,  |3;  minimum,  $2;  average,  $2  .50;  without  board. 

63.  How  many  tanners  in  the  whole  county.    90.     Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  10. 

Wages  paid,  maximum,  .$2;  minimum,  $1  50;  average,  $1  75;  with  board. 
f>4.  How  many  tinsmiths  in  the  whole  county.    48.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  10. 
Wages  paid,  maximum,  .$3;  minimum,  "|2;  average,  |2  75;  without  board. 

65.  How  liianv  upholsterers  in  the  whole  countv.    13.     Hours  constituting  a  day's  work, 

10.    Wages  paid,  maximum,  $3;  minimum,  $1  50;  average,  $2  50;  without  board. 

66.  How  manv  wheelwrights  in  the  whole  countv.   55.   Hours  constituting  a  day's  work, 

10.    Wages  paid,  maximum,  $3  25;  minimum,  ?2  50;  average.  ?2  75;  without  board. 

67.  How  many  wine  manufacturers  in  the  whole  county.    85.     Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,  10.     Wages  paid,  .|1  50;  with  board. 
G8.  How  many  willow  and  wood-ware  employes  in  the  whole  county.    4.    Wages  paid,  $3; 
with  board. 
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69.  How  many  woolen  niills  employes  in  the  whole  county.    35.     Hours  constituting  a 

day's  work,  10.  Wages  paid,  males,  maximum,  .$2  50;'minimuni,|2;  average,  $2  25; 
without  board;  females,  maximum,  $1  75;  minimum,  $1;  average,  !^1  50;  without 
board. 

70.  How  many  of  the  aforementioned  professions  are  unemployed.     A  small  percentage. 
72.  Their  ages.    From  15  to  (iO  years. 

Form  No.  3.    Rei>.\ting  to  Mines  and  Miners  (Chinesk  Excluded). 

19.  How  many  quicksilver  mines  are  in  your  county.    2. 

20.  How  nuiny  ((uicksilver  miners  are  in  your  county.    .330.     Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,  8.  Number  of  months  employed  in  the  year,  10.  Wages  paid,  maximum, 
$2  50;  minimum,  |1  50;  average,  $2  25 ;  without  board. 

25.  How  many  limestone  quarries  are  in  your  county.    2. 

26.  How  many  limestone  miners  are  in  your  county.    25.     Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,  id.  Number  of  months  employed  in  the  year,  10.  Wages  paid,  maximum, 
$2  75;  minimum,  $2;  average,  $2  50;  without  board. 

27.  How  many  sandstone  quarries  are  in  your  county.    2. 

28.  How  many  sandstone  miners  are  in  your  county.    50.     Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,  10.  Number  of  months  employed  in  the  year,  9.  Wages  paid,  maximum, 
$1  50;  minimum,  .til;  average,  $1  25;  with  board. 

31.  How  many  miners  in  your  county  are  unemployed.    80. 

32.  The  causes.    One  of  our  quicksilver  mines  is  shut  down. 

33.  Their  ages  and  nationality.    From  18  to  60  years;  some  few  Mexicans. 

Form  No.  4.    Relating  to  Transportation  on  Land  and  Water  (Chinese  Excluded). 

1.  How  many  miles  of  steam  railroads  in  operation  are  in  your  county.    93. 

3.  How  many  miles  of  unfinished  steam  railroads  are  in  your  county.    18. 

5.  How  many  miles  of  street  railroads  (horse  power)  are  in  your  county.     15. 

G.  How  many  men  are  engaged  thereon  in  your  county.    28.     Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,  15.    Number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.    Wages  ])aid,  |1  50;  without 

board. 

7.  How  many  conductors  are  engaged  thereon  in  your  countj\    None. 

8.  How  many  drivers  are  engaged  thereon  in  yovir  county.    20.     Hours  constituting  a 

day's  work,  15.  Number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.  Wages  paid,  .$1  50; 
without  board. 

9.  How  many  miles  of  macadamized  roads  are  in  your  county.     Nearly  all  of  them  are 

graveled. 

10.  How  many  men  are  engaged  thereon  in  your  county.-   50.     Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,  10.  Number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  7.  Wages  paid,  $1  76 ;  without 
board. 

11.  How  many  stage  drivers  in  your  county.    5.     Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  12. 

Number  of  months  engaged  per  annuni,  12.    Wages  paid,  $1  50;  with  board. 

12.  How  many  teamsters  hauling,  etc.,  in  your  county.    55.     Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,  12.  Number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.  Wages  paid,  $1  50;  with 
board. 

13.  How  many  draymen  hauling,  etc.,  in  your  county.    12.    Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,  10.  Number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.  Wages  paid,  !?1  50;  with 
board. 

14.  How  many  agents,  railroad,  stage,  express,  and  steamboat,  in  your  county.    65.    Hours 

constituting  a  day's  work,  10.  Number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.  Wages 
paid,  maximum,  |i);  minimum,  .$2;  average,  $3;  without  board. 

15.  How  many  men  are  engaged  in  express  companies  in  your  county.    25.    Hours  con- 

stituting a  day's  work,  10.  Number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.  Wages 
paid,  maximum,  $4;  minimum,  $2  50;  average,  |3  50;  without  board. 

27.  How  manj^  men  generally  engaged  in  transportation  are  out  of  employment  in  your 

county.    30. 

28.  For  what  causes.    Short  crops;  very  little  grain  to  be  transiiorted. 

29.  Their  ages  and  nationalities.     20  to  60  years  ;  all  nationalities. 

30.  How  do  they  subsist.     By  getting  occasional  jobs  of  work  here  and  there. 

Form  No.  5.    Relating  to   Clerical  and   all  Other  Skilled   and   Unskilled   Labor 
NOT  Before  Enumerated  (Chinese  Excluded). 

1.  How  many  auctioneers  are  employed  in  your  county.    5. 

2.  How  many  advertising  agents  are  employed  in  your  county.    5. 

3.  How  many  assayers  and  chemists  are  emi)loyed  in  your  county.    2. 

4.  How  many  barbers  are  employed  in  your  county.'   85.     Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,  12.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  i)er  annum,  12.  Wages  paid,  maxi- 
mum, $2  50;  minimum,  |1  50;  average,  $2;  without bo;ird. 

5.  How  numy  bookkeepers  in  all  departments  in  your  county.     115.    Males,  90;  females, 

25.     Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  12.     Average  number  of  months  engaged  per 
annum,  12.    Wages  paid,  males,  maximum,. $4;  mininuim,  II ;  average,  |3.    Females, 
.   maximum,  $2;  minimum,  50  cents;  average,  $1  25;  without  board. 
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6.  How  many  bricklayers  in  your  county.    56.     Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  10. 

Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  8.  Wages  paid,  maximum,  |>4; 
minimum,  |2;  average,  $-3;  without  board. 

7.  How  many  clerks  are  employed  in  banking  institutions  in  your  county.    16.    Hours 

constituting  a  day's  work,  8.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12. 
Wages  paid,  maximum,  $1;  minimum,  $2;  average,  |.3;  without  board. 

8.  How  many  clerks  are  employed  in  insurance  offices  in  your  county.    15.     Hours  con- 

stituting a  day's  work,  10.  Average  number  of  nKjnths  engaged  per  annum,  12. 
Wages  paid,  maximum,  $.3;  minimum,  $2;  average,  $2  50;  without  board. 

9.  How  many  clerks  are  employed  in  lawyers'  offices  in  your  countj*.     10.     Hours  con- 

stituting a  day's  work,  10.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12. 
Wages  paid,  maximum.  $3  50:  minimum,  $1  50;  average,  |2  50;  without  board. 

10.  How  many  clerks  employed  in  general  merchandising  in  your  county.  2S0.  Males, 
250;  females,  30.  Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  12.  Average  number  of  months 
engaged  per  annum,  12.  Wages  paid,  males,  maximum,  $3;  minimum,  |1;  average, 
$2.    Females,  maximum,  $2;  minimum,  50  cents;  average,  .$1  50;  without  board. 

11  How  many  clerks  are  employed  in  county  and  town  governments  in  your  county.  35. 
Males,  33;  females,  2.  Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  8.  Average  number  of 
months  engaged  per  annum,  12.  Wages  paid,  males,  maximum,  $3;  minimum.  ^2; 
average,  $2  50.    Females,  maximum,  |4;  minimum,  .$2;  average,  $3;  without  board. 

12.  How  many  cooks  are  employed  in  your  county.     140.     Males,  100 ;  females,  40.     Hours 

constituting  a  day's  work,  12.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12. 
Wages  paid,  males,  maximum,  $2;  minimum,  .$1 ;  average,  $1  50.  Females,  maxi- 
mum, $1  50;  minimum,  50  cents ;  average,  |1;  with  board. 

13.  How  many  dentists  are  employed  in  your  county.    18.    Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,  8."  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.  Wages  paid,  maxi- 
mum, .13;  minimum,  $2;  average,  |2  .50;  without  board. 

14.  How  many  draughtsman  are  employed  in  your  county.    10.    Males,  8 ;  females,  2. 

Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  10.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  an- 
num, 12.  Wagespaid,  males,  maximum,  |3;  minimum,  .|2;  average,  $2  50.  Females, 
maximum,  $2,  minimum,  $1;  average,  11  50;  without  board. 

15.  How  many  draymen  are  employed  in  your  county.    12.    Hours  constituting  a  day's 

w  ork,  id.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.  Wages  paid,  $1  50 ; 
without  board. 

16.  How  many  dress  and  cloak  makers  in  your  county.    85.    Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,  10.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  8.  Wages  paid,  maxi- 
mum, $2;  minimum,  $1;  average,  $1  50;  without  board. 

17.  How  many  engravers  in  your  county.    3.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  10.    Aver- 

age number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.  Wages  paid,  maximum,  ^4;  mini- 
mum, $3;  average,  $3  50;  without  board. 

18.  How  many  engineers  (civil)  in  your  count}'.    6.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  10. 

Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  9.  Wages  paid,  maximum.  $4; 
minimum,  $3;  average,  $3  50;  without  board. 

19.  How  many  engineers  (stationary  engines)  in  your  county.    34.     Hours  constituting  a 

day's  work.  10.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.  Wages  paid, 
maximum,  |4:  minimum,  |2  .50;  average,  $3  25;  without  board. 

20.  How  many  engineers  (mining)  in  your  county.    2.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work, 

10.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.  Wages  paid,  $4;  without 
board. 

21.  How  many  florists  and  gardeners  in  your  county.    18.    Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,  10.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  9.  Wages  paid,  maxi- 
mum, $2  50;  minimum,  $1  .50;  average,  $2;  without  board. 

23.  How  many  glaziers  in  your  county.     11.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  10.    Aver- 

age number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.    Wages  paid,  $2  50;  without  board, 

24.  How  many  journalistic  editors  in  your  county.    8.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work, 

12.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.  Wages  paid,  maximum, 
$5;  minimum,  |3  50;  average.  .$4  50;  without  board. 

25.  How  many  journalistic  reporters  in  your  county.    15.     Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,  14.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.  Wages  paid,  maxi- 
mum, |3  50;  minimum,  .$2  50;  average,  $3;  without  board. 

26.  How  many  hod  carriers  in  your  county.    40.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  10. 

Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  9.     Wages  paid,  $2;  without  board. 

27.  How  many  hostlers  in  your  county.    75.     Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  14.    Aver- 

age number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.  Wages  paid,  maximum,  $2  50;  min- 
imum, .^2;  average,  $2  25;  without  board. 

28.  How  many  laundrymen  in  your  county.    18.    Males,  8;  females,  10.     Hours  consti- 

tuting a  day's  work.  12.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.  Wages 
paid  to  males,  maximum,  |1  50;  minimum,  75  cents;  average,  .$1;  with  board.  Wages 
paid  to  females,  maximum,  $1  50;  minimum,  75  cents;  average,  |1;  with  board. 

30.  How  many  lumbermen  in  your  county.    30.     Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  10. 

Average"  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  9.  Wages  paid,  maximum,  ?2  25; 
minimum,  .$1  75;  average,  .$2;  without  board. 

31.  How  many  milliners  in  your  county.    65.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  10.    Aver- 

age number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  9.  Wages  paid,  maximum,  $2;  naini- 
mum,  $1;  average,  |1  50;  without  board. 
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32.  How  many  painters  (house)  in  your  county.    75.     Hours  constituting  a  day's  work, 

10.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  10.  Wages  paid,  maximum, 
$3;  minimum,  |2;  average,  $2  50;  without  board. 

33.  How  many  fresco  painters  are  em))loyed  in  your  county.    4.    Hours  constituting  a 

day's  work,  10.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  8.  Wages  paid, 
maximum,  .l!5;  minimum,  .f^  ;  average,  $4  ;  witliout  board. 

34.  How  many  phisterers  are  employed  in  your  county.    52.     Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,  10.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  10.  Wages  paid,  maxi- 
mum, |3  50;  minimum,  .1!2  50;  average,  |3;  without  board. 

35.  How  nuiny  i)rinters  are  emi)loyed  in   your  county.     140.     Males,  105;    females,  35. 

Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  10.  x\verage  number  of  months  engaged  ])er 
annum,  12.  Wages  paid  to  nuiles,  maximum,  .')!4 ;  minimum,  ^l ;  average,  $2;  without 
board.  Wages  paid  to  females,  maximum,  ^1  50;  minimum,  75  cents;  average,  |1 ; 
without  board. 

36.  How  many  photographers  are  employed  in  your  county.    26.     Hours  constituting  a 

day's  work,  10.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.  Wages  paid, 
maximum,  .'t;3;  minimum,  |2;  average,  !f 2  50;  without  board. 

37.  How  many  school  teachers  are  emj^loyed  in  your  county.     150.    Males,  40;  females, 

110.  Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  6.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per 
annum,  10.  Wages  paid  to  "males,  maximum,  .$6;  minimum,  |2  25;  average,  $3. 
Wages  paid  to  females,  maximum,  $4;  minimum,  !|i2  25;  average,  $2  75;  without 
board. 

38.  How  many  seamstresses  are  employed  in  your  county.     120.     Hours  constituting  a 

day's  work,  10.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.  Wages  paid, 
maximum,  |2;  minimum,  50  cents  ;  average,  |1  50;  without  board. 

39.  How  many  servants  (domestic)  are  employed  in  your  county.     175.    Hours  constitut- 

ing a  day's  work,  12.  Wages  paid,  maximum,  |1;  minimum,  50  cents;  average,  75 
cents ;  with  board. 

40.  How  many  telegraph  oi)erators  are  employed  in  your  county.   36.    Hours  constituting 

a  day's  work,  12.  Average  number  of  months  "engaged  i)er  annum,  12.  Wages  paid, 
nuiximum,  !i>3;  minimum,  $2 ;  average,  !?2  50;  without  board. 

41.  How  many  telegraph  messenger  boys  are  employed  in  your  county.    15.    Hours  con- 

stituting a  day's  work,  10.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12. 
Wages  paid,  $1;  without  board. 

42.  How  many  waiters  (restaurant,  hotel,  etc.)  are  employed  in  your  county.    130.    Males, 

90;  females,  40.  Hours  constituting  a  clay's  work,  12.  Average  number  of  months 
engaged  per  annum,  12.  Wages  paid  to  males,  maximum,  |1  50;  minimum,  .$1 ; 
average,  |1  25;  with  board.  Wages  paid  to  females,  maximum,  .$1;  minimum,  50 
cents ;  average,  75  cents :  with  board. 

43.  How  many  watch-makers  are  employed  in  your  countJ^    23.     Hours  constituting  u 

day's  work,  10.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.  Wages  paid, 
maximum,  .$3  .50;  minimum,  .i!2;  average,  |3;  without  board. 

44.  How  many  well-borers  (artesian)  are  employed  in  your  county.    8.     Hours  constitut- 

ing a  day's  work,  10.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  6.  Wages 
paid,  maximum,  $2;  minimum,  $1;  average,  |1  50;  without  board. 

46.  How  numy  wood  carvers  and  turners  are  employed  in  your  county.    8.     Hours  con- 

stituting a  day's  work,  10.  Average  number  of  uKinths  engaged  per  annum,  8. 
Wages  paid,  maximum,  ,i!4;  minimum,  |2;  average,  .$3;  without  board. 

47.  How  many  wood-cutters  are  employed  in  your  county.     145.     Hours  constituting  a 

day's  work,  12.  Average  number"  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  10.  Wages  i)aid, 
maximum,  ifil  50;  minimum,  .$1;  average,  .til  25;  with  board. 

49.  How  many  of  the  foregoing  mentioned  professions  are  unemiiloyed  in  your  county. 

Males,  about  10  per  cent ;  females,  10  per  cent ;  nearly  all  nationalities  represented. 

50.  From  what  cause.    General  dullness  of  trade. 

.51.  How  do  they  manage  to  subsist.     By  occasionally  getting  a  few  day.s'  work. 

Form  No.  6.    Miscellaneous. 

1.  What  is  the  total  value  of  all  lands  and  town  lots  in  your  county.    $22,842,715. 

2.  What  is  the  total  value  of  all  the  Iniildings  in  the  towns  of  your"  county.    $3,829,005. 
Total  valuation  of  improvements  in  county  outside  of  towns.    .$3,452,028. 

3.  What  is  the  total  value  of  all  the  machineries  used  for  meclianical  and  manufacturing 

pur{)oses.    $78,965. 

4.  What  is  the  total  value  of  all  materials  used  in  manufactures  in  your  county.    No 

means  of  ascertaining.  Raised  10  per  cent  bj''  State  Board  of  Equalization.  To  be 
added  to  above. 

5.  To  what  extent  does  the  apprenticeship  system  prevail  in  the  various  skilled  indus- 

tries in  your  county.     Not  many  boys  learning  trades  in  this  county  as  apprentices  ; 
nearly  impossible  t'or  a  boy  to  riml  a  place  where  he  can  learn  a  trade. 
9.  How  are  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  workshops  of  mechanics  and  maimfacturers. 
Very  fair. 

10.  How  are  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  dwellings  of  the  wage  workers.    Very  fair. 

11.  What  percentage  of  dwellings  are  owned  by  them.    From  .30  to  35  per  c-ent. 

12.  What  is  the  cost  of  rent  of  dwellings  generally  occupieil  by  the  wage  workers.  $8  to  $12. 

13.  What  is  the  cost  of  rent  of  rooms  generally  occu])ied  by  the  wage  workers.    $3  to  $4. 

14.  What  is  the  cost  of  food  or  board  per  month.    $16  to  $20. 
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15.  ^Vhai  is  the  cost  of  fuel.    Wood,  ^  to  $S  per  cord :  coal,  $10  to  $14  per  ton. 

16.  What  is  the  cost  of  water  for  household  purposes  per  month.    $1  to  $3  per  lot  in  town. 

$1  per  acre  in  county. 

18.  How  many  poor  people  live  in  your  county.    Males,  55;  females,  5;  in  the  county 

almshouse. 

19.  Their  ages.    From  40  to  80  years. 

20.  The  cause.    Too  much  whisky.    Too  lazy  to  work  in  many  cases.   Some  of  them  very 

worthy  men,  but  too  old.    Nationality.    Nearly  all  nations  represented. 

21.  How  many  rooms  do  they  occupy.    30. 

22.  A^Tiat  are  their  conditions.  Sanitary,  excellent ;  morally,  good  when  kept  from  whisky. 

24.  How  many  corporations  (local)  are  in  your  county.    21. 

25.  Name  them.    (Quicksilver  Mining  Company  ;  Guadalupe  Quicksilver  Company  of  Bal- 

timore, Maryland;  San  Jose  Woolen  Mill  Company:  .San  Jose  Gas  Company; 
Brush  Electric  Light  Company ;  San  Jose  Water  Company ;  San  Jose  and  Santa 
Clara  Horse  Railroad  Company:  First  Street  and  Willow"  Glen  Horse  Railroad 
Company ;  North  Side  Horse  Railroad  Company :  Bank  of  San  Jose ;  Commercial 
and  Savings  Company;  First  National  Bank;  Safe  Deposit  Bank;  Bank  of  GUroy; 
Bank  of  Santa  Clara  County :  Bank  of  Los  Gatos :  Santa  Clara  Valley  Mill  and 
Lumber  Company:  Enterprise  Mill  and  Lumber  Company;  Pacific  Manufacturing 
Company :  Fredericksburg  Brewing  Company ;  Farmers'  Union. 

26.  Name  capital  stock  of  each.    Bank  of  San  Jos4.  $250,000 ;  Commercial  and  Savings 

Bank,  $1,000,000;  First  National  Bank.  $.500,000:  Safe  Deposit  Bank.  $1,000,000;  Bank 
of  Los  Gatos,  $50,000. 

Form  No.  7.    Relating  to  Chixese  (Exclvsivelt). 

1.  How  many  Chinese  are  in  your  county.    Males,  about  2,950 ;  females,  50. 

2.  What  are  their  conditions.'  Financially  prosperous. 

3.  What  are  their  social  habits.    Beastly. 

4.  What  are  their  sanitary  habits.    Coiild  not  be  much  worse. 

5.  How  many  of  them  are  married.     Very  few :  not  more  than  10. 

7.  How  many  of  them  are  domestic  servants.    About  340. 

8.  What  wages  are  paid  to  domestic  servants  per  week.    $5;  per  month,  $20. 

9.  How  many  of  them  are  cooks.    560.       , 

10.  What  wages  are  paid  to  them  per  week.    $6;  per  month,  $25. 

11.  How  many  are  laundrymen.    About  40. 

12.  What  wages  do  they  earn  per  week.    $6  :  per  month.  $25:  with  board. 

13.  How  many  Chinese  laundries  are  in  your  county.    About  40. 

14.  How  many  Chinese  do  they  employ  in  your  county.    About  200. 

15.  How  many  Chinese  cultivate  the  soil  in  your  county.    About  2,000 ;  picking  and  rais- 

ing fruit  and  vegetables. 

16.  What  wages  are  paid  them  per  month  with  board.    $20;  without  board,  $30. 

17.  How  many  Chinese  miners  are  in  your  county.    40  or  50  working  around  the  quick- 

silver mines :  could  hardly  be  called  miners. 

19.  How  many  of  them  are  employed  in  manufactures  of  all  kinds.    165. 

20.  Name  the  various  industries  and  number  employed  in  each  of  them.     Brick-makers. 

60;  woolen  mills.  .30;  box-making,  10;  shoe-makers,  5:  underwear  and  clothing,  15; 
peddlers.  20:  tinsmiths,  20:  potters,  10. 

21.  What  are  the  wages  paid  them  in  each  of  the  industries  employed.     Brick-makers,  $1; 

woolen  mill.  $1:  box-making,  $1:  shoe-makers.  $1  25;  underwear  and  clothing,  $1 ; 
peddlers,  $1 ;  tinsmiths,  $1 :  potters,  $1. 

22.  What  is  the  gross  amount  paid  them  yearly  in  every  branch  in  which  they  are  en- 

gaged.   About  $80,000  per  month. 

23.  How  much  do  they  expend  forrent,  either  per  head  or  collectively,  per  month.  $1  each. 

24.  How  much  do  they  expend  for  food,  per  head  or  collectively,  per  month.    $8  each. 

25.  What  percentage  of  the  food  are  home  products.    About  25  per  cent. 

26.  What  percentage  of  the  food  are  imported  from  foreign  countries.    75  per  cent. 

27.  How  much  do  they  expend  for  clothing  per  head  each  year.    From  $5  to  $.50. 

28.  What  percentage  of  the  clothing  is  of  American  manutacture.    About  20  per  cent. 

29.  WTiat  percentage  of  the  clothing  is  imported.    About  80  per  cent. 

30.  How  much  of  their  yearly  earnings  are  sent  out  of  the  country-.    About  80  per  cent. 

31.  What  percentage  to  the  amount  of  earnings.    About  80  per  cent. 

.32.  To  what  extent  does  their  employment  come  in  competition  with  the  white  industrial 
classes.  Keeping  in  enforced  idleness  .several  hundred  white  men.  women,  boys^ 
and  girls. 

FoKM  No.  8.    Rel.vtixg  to  Ixmates  of  Jails  a>"d  Otheb  Refokmatobt  Isstitutioks. 

1.  How  many  inmates  are  in  your  county  jail  and  other  reformatory  institutions  in 

vour  counts?    Males,  85;  females,  2;  Chinese.  3. 

2.  What  are  their  ages?    Males.  12  to  70;  females,  3o:  Chinese,  25  to  30. 

3.  What  are  their  nationalities  ?    AU  nationalities  are  represented. 

5.  How  many  of  the  inmates  are  employed  ?    30. 

6.  MTiat  does  their  employment  consist  of  ?    (quarrying  rock  and  pumping  water. 

7.  To  what  extent  does  their  employment  come  in  competition  with  the  labor  of  mechan- 

ics, artisans,  and  all  other  white  laborers  outride  of  reformatory  institutions?  Dis- 
placing free  labor  to  some  extent. 
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SANTA  CRUZ  COUNTY. 

Statistical  Statement  made  by  T.  V.  Mathews,  Assessor  of  Santa  Cruz  Countij. 

Form  No.  1.    Relating  to  Agriculture. 

1.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  does  your  county  or  township  con- 

tain.   253,7*57. 

2.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  are  under  cultivation.    33,256. 

3.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  are  unfit  for  cultivation.    94,200. 

4.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  are  timber  land.    120,'J09. 

5.  How  numy  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  are  open  for  preemption.    5,702. 
<).  What  is  thie  maximum  price  per  acre  (exclusive  of  town  lots).    |250. 

7.  What  is  the  minimum  price  per  acre  (exclusive  of  town  lots).    .$125. 

8.  What  is  the  average  price  per  acre  (exclusive  of  town  lots).    .$l'j. 

9.  How  many  ranches  are  in  your  county.    1,540. 

10.  How  many  ranch  owners.    1,.540. 

11.  How  many  have  from  three  to  ten  acres.    156. 

12.  How  many  have  from  ten  to  twenty-five  acres.    166. 

13.  How  many  have  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  acres.     117. 

14.  How  many  have  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  acres.     161. 

15.  How  many  have  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres.    441. 

16.  How  many  have  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  five  hundred  acres.    103. 

17.  How  many  have  from  five  hundred  to  one  thousand  acres.    48. 

18.  How  many  have  from  one  thousand  to  two  thousand  five  hundred  acres.    5. 

19.  How  many  have  from  two  thousand  five  hundred  to  five  thousand  acres.    7. 

20.  How  manj'  have  five  thousand  acres  and  over.    7. 

21.  How  many  ranches  are  worked  by  owners.    Estimated,  1,356. 

24.  How  many  ranches  are  rented.    Estimated,  190. 

25.  What  is  the  maximum  rent  per  acre.    $8. 

26.  What  is  the  minimum  rent  per  acre.    .$3. 

27.  What  is  the  average  rent  per  acre.    $5. 

28.  How  many  buildings  of  all   kinds  (exclusive  of  city  or  town   buildiugs)  does  your 

countv  contain.     Estimated,  1,390. 

29.  What  is 'their  value.    .i;489,800. 

30.  How  many  miles  of  fences  are  in  your  county.    875. 

31.  What  is  their  cost  per  mile.    .$320. 

32.  What  is  the  value  of  all  the  agricultural  implements  in  your  county.    $11,480. 

33.  How  many  labor-saving  agricultural  implements  are  in  vour  county.    60. 

34.  What  is  their  value.    $5,640. 

.3.5.  What  is  their  combined  horse  (or  man)  power.    400. 

36.  What  percentage  of  ranch  cultivators  in  your  county  use  labor-saving  machines.    4 

per  cent. 

Relating  to  Farm  Hands  and  Road  Laborers. 

37.  How  many  laborers  (Chinese  excluded)  are  employed  in  agriculture  in  your  county. 

348. 

38.  What  are  their  ages.    From  20  to  50. 

42.  What  are  the  maximum  wages  paid  (including  board)  per  month.    $40. 

43.  What  are  the  minimum  wages  jjaid  (including  board)  per  month.    $10. 

44.  What  are  the  average  wages  paid  (including  board)  per  month.    $24. 

45.  What  industry  of  agriculture  pays  the  maximum.     Harvesting  crops. 

46.  What  industry  of  agriculture  pays  the  minimum.    (Tcneral  labor  on  dairies. 

47.  How  many  months  in  the  year  are  laborers  generally  employed.    9. 

51.  What  are  the  average  hours  of  labor  per  diem.     10. 

52.  Are  those  working  over  the  regular  hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  paid  extra.     No. 
.54.  If  from  sickness  laborers  must  abstain  from  work,  are  any  deductions  made  from  hi.s 

wages.    Yes ;  he  receives  wages  only  for  the  days  he  performs  labor. 
6<j.  What  steps  can  be  taken,  or  what  is  necessary,  to  obtain  employment  for  all  in  your 
county.    Employment  can  be  obtained  by  proper  diligence  and  search. 

68.  In  what  condition  "are  the  roads  in  your  county  (railroacls  included).     Fair. 

69.  Can  you  suggest  anything  that  will  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  laborers  and  accrue 

to  "their  benefit.     Industry  and  a  willingness  to  labor. 

70.  How  are  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  lands  in  your  county.    Excellent. 

Form  No.  2.    Rel.\ting  to  Employes   in   Mechanical  and   Manufactcrinc;  Industries 

(Chinese    Excluded). 

1.  How  many  asphaltum  workers  are  employed  in  the  whole  county.  25.  Hours  con- 
stituting a  day's  work,  10 ;  Wages  paid,  maximum,  $5;  minimum,  $2  50;  average, 
$3  50;  withf)ut"board. 

7.  How  many  bakers  in  the  whole  county.  12.  Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  maxi- 
mum, lo;  minimum,  10;  average,  12.  Wages  paid,  maximum,  $60;  minimum,  $40; 
average,  $50;  without  board. 
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8.  How  many  brewers  in  the  whole  county.    17.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  maxi- 

mum, 12  ;  minimum,  10;  average,  11.    Wages  paid,  maximum,  $15;  minimum,  |25; 
average,  $35 ;  without  board. 

9.  How  many  blacksmiths  in  the  whole  county.    49.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work, 

10.     Wages  paid,  maximum,  |3;  minimum,  $2  75;  average,  |1  50;  without  board. 

10.  How  many  boiler-makers  in  the  whole  county.    4.     Hours  constituting  a  day's  work, 

10.     Wages  paid,  maximum.  $5;  minimum,  $4;  average,  $4;  without  board. 

11.  How  many  brass  molders  in  the  whole  county.    3.     Hours  constituting  a  day's  work, 

10.     Wages  paid,  maximum,  $5;  minimum,  $3  50;  average,  |3;  without  board. 
13.  How  many  brick-makers  in  the  whole  county.    8.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work, 

10.     Wages  paid,  maximum,  $00;  minimum,  $50;  average,  $40;  without  board. 
18.  How  many  cabinet-makers  in  the  whole  county.    5.     Hours  constituting  a  day's  work, 

10.     Wages  paid,  maximum,  $4;  minimum,  $2;  average,  $3;  without  board. 
21.  How  many  carpenters  and  joiners  in  the  whole  county.    <>5.    Hours  constituting  a 

day's  work,  10.    Wages  x>aid,  maximum,  $4;  minimum,  $2;  average,  $3;  without 

board. 
23.  How  many  carriage  and  wagon  makers  in  the  whole  county.    12.    Hours  constituting 

a  day's  work,  10.     Wages  paid,  maximum,  $4 ;  minimum,  $2 ;  average,  $3 ;  without 

board. 

26.  How  many  cigar-makers  in  the  whole  county,    4.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work, 

10.    Wages  paid,  maximum,  $75;  minimum,  $50;  average,  $'30 ;  without  board. 

27.  How  many  confectioners  in  the  whole  county.    5.     Hours  constituting  a  day's  work, 

10.     Wages  paid,  maximum,  $3;  minimum,  $3;  average.  $2  .50;  without  board. 

29.  How  many  coopers  in  the  whole  county.    25.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  maxi- 

mum, 12;  minimum,  8;  average,  10.     Wages  paid,  $()0;  with  board. 

30.  How  many  coppersmiths  in  the  whole  county.    5.     Hours  constituting  a  day's  work, 

10.    Wages  paid,  maximum,  $3  50;  minimum,  $2  50;  average,  $3;  wi1:hout  fcoard. 
33.  How  many  employes  in  butter  and  cheese  dairies  in  the  whole  county.    85.    Hours 
constituting  a  day's  work,  12.    Wages  paid,  maximum,  $60;  minimum,  $20;  average, 
$25;  with  board.  ' 

36.  How  many  glue-makers  in  the  whole  county.    4.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work, 

10.    Wages  paid,  maximum,  $50:  minimum,  $40;  average,  $45;  without  board. 

37.  How  many  gunsmiths  in  the  whole  county.    4.     Hours  constititting  a  day's  work,  10. 

Wages  paid,  maximum,  $3  50;  minimum.  $2  50;  average,  $3;  without  board. 
39.  How  many  iron  molders  in  the  whole  county.    4.    Hours  constituting  a  daj''s  work, 
10.    Wages  paid,  maximum,  $3  50;  minimum,  $2  50;  average,  $3;  without  board. 

41.  How  many  locksmiths  in  the  whole  county.    6.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work.  10. 

Wages  paid,  maximum,  $3;  minimum,  $2;  average,  $2  50;  without  board. 

42.  How  many  employes  in  limekilns  in  the  whole  county.     140.    Hours  constituting  a 

day's  work,  maximum,  12;  minimum,  8;  average,  10.    Wages  paid,  maximum,  $.50; 
minimum,  $40;  average,  $45;  with  board. 

43.  How  many  machinists  in  the  whole  county.    10.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  10. 

Wages  paid,  maximum,  $4;  minimum,  $3;  average,  $3;  without  board. 

44.  How  many  marble-cutters  in  the  whole  county.    5.     Hours  constituting  a  day's  work, 

10.    Wages  paid,  maximum,  $3;  minimum,  $1  50;  average,  $2  50;  without  board. 

46.  How   many  millers  in  the  whole  county.    5.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  10. 

Wages  paid,  maximum,  $100;  minimum,  $50;  average,  $60;  without  board. 

47.  How  many  pattern-makers  in  the  whole  county.    2.     Hours  constituting  a  day's  work, 

10.    Wages  paid,  maximum,  $3  50;  minimum,  $3;  average,  $3  25;  without  board. 

48.  How  many  employes  in  paper  mills  in  the  whole  county.    70.    Hours  constituting  a 

day's  work,  10.    Wages  paid,  maximum,  $70;  minimum,  $50;  average,  $60;  without 
board. 

50.  How  many  employes  iu  powder  miUs  in  the  whole  county.    60.    Hours  constituting  a 

day's  work,  10.    Wages  paid,  maximum,  $3;  minimum,  $1  95;  average,  $2;  without 
board. 

51.  How  many  plumbers  in  the  whole  county.    6.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  10. 

Wages  paid,  maximum,  $3  50;  minimum,  $2  50;  average,  $3;  without  board. 
54.  How  many  saddlers  and  harness-makers  in  the  whole  county.    12.     Hours  constitut- 
ing a  day's  work,  10.    Wages  paid,  maximum,  $75;  minimum,  $<J0;  average,  $50; 
without  board. 

58.  How  many  shingle-makers  in  the  whole  county.     36.     Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,  10.      Wages  paid,  maximum,  $60;  minimum, $35;  average,  $45:  with  board. 

59.  How  many  shoemakers  in  the  whole  county.    30.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  10. 

Wages  paid,  maximum,  $4;  minimum,  $2;  average,  $3;  without  board. 

60.  How  many  soda  works  employes  in  the  whole  county.    4.    Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,  10.    Wages  paid,  maximum,  $50;  minimum,  $30;  average,  $35;  without  board. 

61.  How  many  stone-cutters  in  the  whole  county.    4.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work, 

10.    Wages  paid,  maximum,  $5;  minimum,  $3;  average,  $3  50;  without  board. 

62.  How  many  tailors  in  the  whole  county.    10.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  10. 

Wages  paid,  maximum,  $3;  minimum,  $1  .50;  average, $2  25:  without  board. 

63.  How  many  tanners  in  the  whole  county.    84.     Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  10. 

Wages  paid,  maximum,  $50;  minimum,  $30;  average,  $40;   with  board. 

64.  How  many  tinsmiths  in  the  whole  county.     16.     Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  10. 

Wages  paid,  maximum,  $3  50;  minimum,  $2  50;  average,  $3:  without  board. 
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65.  How  many  upholsterers  in  the  whole  county.    6.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work, 
10.    Wages  paid,  maximum,  $4;  minimum,  $2  .50;  average,  $3;  without  board. 

Form  No.  3.    Rel.\ting  to  Mines  and  Miners  (Chinese  Excluded). 

1.  How  many  asphaltum  mines  are  in  your  county.    2. 

'c.  How  many  as^)haltum  miners  are  in  your  coiinty.     10.    Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,  10.    IS  umber  of  months  empfoyed  in  the  year,  8.    "Wages  paid,  maximum, 

$3  50;  minimum,  $2;  average,  $2  75;  without  board. 
•5.  How  many  gold  placer  mines  are  in'your  county.     1. 

6.  How  many  gold  placer  miners  are  in  your  county.    5.     Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,  10.  Number  of  months  employed  in  the  year,  6.  Wages  paid,  maximum,  .i^7; 
minimum,.'?*);  average, |5;  without  board. 

25.  How  many  limestone  quarries  are  in  your  county.    6. 

26.  How  many  limestone  miners  are  in  "your  countj'.    41.     Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,  11.  Number  of  months  employed  in  the  year,  9.  Wages  paid,  maximum, ^fi3; 
minimum,  l.iS;  average,  ^-55;  with  board. 

Form  No.  4.    Relating  to  Transportation  on  Land  and  Water  (Chinese  Excluded). 

1.  How  many  miles  of  steam  railroads  in  operation  are  in  your  county.    55. 

2.  How  many  emjiloy^s  of  all  kinds  on  above  are  in  your  county.    03.    Average  hours 

per  day,  12.    Average  number  of  months  engaged   ]>er  aniuim.  12.    Wages  paid, 
maximum,  |150;  minimum,  |4(i:  average,  $.55;  without  board. 
5.  How  many  miles  of  street  railroads  (horse-power)  are  in  your  county.    2i. 

7.  How  many  conductors  are  engaged  thereon  in   your  county.    4.     Averag'e  hours  per 

day,  12.  Average  number  of- months  engaged  per  annum,  12.  Wages  paid,  maxi- 
mum, $<iO;  minimum,  $50;  average,  $55;  without  board. 

11.  How  many  stage  drivers  in  yoitr  county.    4.    Average  hours  per  day,  8.    Average 

number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,"l2.  Wages  paid,  nuiximum,$fiO;  minimum, 
$55 ;  average,  $50 ;  without  board. 

12.  How  many  teamsters  hauling,  etc.,  in  your  county.    260.    Average  hours  per  day,  10. 

Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  9.  Wages  paid,  maximum,"  $75; 
minimum,  $35;  average.  $50;  without  board. 

13.  How  many  draymen  hauling,  etc.,  in  your  county.    30.    Average  hours  per  day,  10. 

Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum.  12.  Wages  paid,  maximum,  $50; 
minimum,  $40;  average,  $45  ;  without  board. 

14.  How  many  agents,  railroad,  stage,  express,  and  steamboat,  in  your  county.     10.    Aver- 

age hours  per  day,  8.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.  Wages 
paid,  maximum,  $80:  minimum,  $35;  average,  $58  ;  without  board. 

15.  How  many  men  are  engaged  in  express  companies  in  your  county.     10.     Average 

hours  per  day,  14.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.  Wages 
paid,  maximum,  $90;  minimum,  $'j0;  average,  $70;  without  board. 

Form   No.  5.    Relating  to  Clerical  and  all  Other  Skilled  and   Unskilled   Labor 
NOT  Before  Enumerated  (Chinese  Excluded). 

1.  How  many  auctioneers  are  employed  in  your  county.    2. 

4.  How  many  barbers  are  employed  in  j'our  county.    25.  Hours  constituting  a   day's 

work,  maximum,  14;  minimum,  12;  average,  11.  Average  nund)er  of  months  en- 
gaged per  annum,  12.  Wages  paid,  maximum,  $70;  minimum,  .$50;  average,  $'0; 
without  board. 

5.  How  many  bookkeepers  in  all  departments  in  your  county.    10.    Hours  constituting 

a  day's  work,  maximum,  11;   average,  10.    Average  number  of  months  engaged 

Eer  annum,  10.    Wages  paid,  maximum,  $100;  minimum,  $50;  average, $60;  without 
oard. 

6.  How  many  bricklayers  in    your  county.     14.    Hours   constituting  a  day's  work,  10. 

Average  number  of  months  engaged  i)er  annum,  12.  Wages  jiaid,  maximum,  $4; 
minimum.  $3;  average,  $3  .50;  without  board. 

7.  How  many  clerks  are  employed  in  banking  institutions  in  your  county.    4.     Hours 

constituting  a  day's  work,  maximum,  7;  minimum,  6";  average,  6^.  Average 
number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.  Wages  paid,  maximum,  $150 ;  minimvim, 
$100;  average,  $125;  without  board. 

10.  How   many  clerks   are  employed  in  general   merchandising  in   your  county.     102. 

Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  maximum,  12;  minimum,  10;  "average,  11."  Aver- 
age number  of  months  engaged  jjer  annum,  12.  Wages  i^aid,  maximum,  $75;  mini- 
mum, $12;  average,  $43  ;  without  board. 

11.  How  many  clerks  are  einnloyed  in  county  and  town  governments  in  your  county.    8. 

Hours  constituting  a  oay's  work,  maximum,  14;  minimum,  8;  average,  10.  Aver- 
age number  of  months  engaged  i>er  annum,  6.  Wages  paid,  nKiximuni,$100;  mini- 
mum, $40;  average,  $70;  without  board. 

12.  How  many  cooks  are  employed  in  your  county.    60.    Males,  50;  females,  10.    Hours 

constituting  a  daj-'s  work,  maximum,  14;  minimum,  11;  average,  13.  Average 
number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  9.  Wages  paid,  males,  maximum,  $80; 
minimum,  $20;  average,  $35.  Females,  maximum,  $25  ;  minimum, $20;  average, $22; 
with  board. 
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13.  How  many  dentists  are  employed  in  your  county.  7.  Hours  constituting  a  days 
work,  maximum.  9:  minimum,  7 ;  averafre.  8.  Average  number  of  months  engaged 
per  annum,  12.  Wages  paid,  maximum,  $75;  minimum.  floO;  average,  ?65:  without 
board. 

If5.  How  many  dress  and  cloak  makers  are  employed  in  your  coiinty.  63.  Hours  consti- 
tuting a  days  work,  maximum,  12;  minimum,  9:  average,  10.  Wages  paid,  maxi- 
mum, $1  50;  minimum,  .Vi  cents:  average,  $1;  without  board. 

17.  How  many  engravers  in  your  county.  4.  Hours  constituting  a  day's  work.  10.  Aver- 
age number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  1.  Wages  paid,  maximum,  ^  ;  mini- 
mum, $3;  average,  $3  50;  without  board. 

19.  How  many  engineers  (stationary  engmes)  in  your  county.  41.  Hours  constituting  a 
day's  work,  maximum,  12;  minimum,  10;  average,  11.  Average  number  of  months 
engaged  per  annum,  8.  Wages  paid,  maximum,  |75:  minimum,  $30;  average.  |.50; 
without  board. 

21.  How  many  florists  and  gardeners  in  your  county.    6.    Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,  10.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  8.  Wages  paid,  max- 
imum, $3;  minimum,  |2  50;  average,  $2  75:  without  board. 

22.  How  many  fishermen  in  your  countv'.    41.     Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  maxi- 

mum, 18;  minimum,  8;  average,  13.  Average  number  of  montlis  engaged  per 
annum,  10.  Wages  paid,  maximum,  $120;  minimum,  $40;  average,  $60;  without 
board. 

23.  How  many  glaziers  in  your  county.    5.     Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  10.    Aver- 

age number  of  months  engaged  per  annum.  2.  Wages  paid,  maximum,  $4 ;  mini- 
mum, $3  50;  average.  $3  75;  without  board. 

24.  How  many  journalistic  editors  in  your  county.    5.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work, 

8.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.  Wages  paid,  $85;  without 
board. 

26.  How  many  hod  carriers  in  your  county.    10.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  10. 

Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  8.  Wages  paid,  maximum,  $2  .50; 
minimum,  $1  .50;  average,  $2;  without  board. 

27.  How  many  hostlers  in  your  county.    43.     Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  maximum, 

16;  minimum,  8;  average.  12.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  6. 
Wages  paid,  maximum,  $1)0;  minimum,  $50;  average,  $40:  with  board. 

30.  How  many  lumbermen  in  your  county.    582.     Hours  constituting  a  day's  work.  10. 

Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  9.  Wages  paid,  maximnm,  $65 ; 
minimum.  $45;  average,  $55;  with  board. 

31.  How  many  mUiiners  in  your  county.    21.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  maxi- 

mum. 10:  minimum,  11;  average,  11.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per 
annum.  10.  Wages  paid,  maximum,  $1  .50;  minimum,  50  cents;  average,  $1;  with- 
out board. 

32.  How  many  painters  (hou.se)  in  your  township.    20.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work. 

10.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  0.  Wages  paid,  maximum.  $3 ; 
minimum,  $2:  average,  $2  50;  without  board. 

33.  How  many  fresco  paiiit«rs  are  employed  in  your  county.    2.     Hours  constituting  a 

day's  work,  10.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  3.  Wages  paid, 
maximum,  $4;  minimum,  $3:  average,  $3  .50:  •without  board. 

34.  How  many  plasterers  are  employed  in  your  county.    15.    Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,  10.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum.  10.  Wages  paid,  maxi- 
mum, $4;  minimum.  $3  .50;  average.  $3:  without  board. 

35.  How  many  printers  are  employed  in  your  county.    17.    Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,  10.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.  Wages  paid,  maxi- 
mum. $3;  minimum,  $1;  average,  $2;  without  board. 

36.  How  many  photographers  are  employed  in  your  county.    6.    Males,  3;  females,  3. 

Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  iO.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per 
annum,  11.  Wages  paid  to  males,  maximum.  $'35;  minimum,  $25;  average,  $45;  with- 
out board.    Females,  $30;  without  board. 

37.  How  many  school  teachers  are  employed  in  your  county.    82.    Males,  12;  females,  70. 

Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,*  6.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per 
annum,  8.  Wages  paid  to  males,  maximum.  $130:  minimum,  $60:  average.  $77; 
without  board.  Females,  maximum,  $80;  minimum,  $40;  average,  $54:  without 
board. 

38.  How  many  seamstresses  are  engaged  in  your  county.    20.    Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,  10.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  8.  Wages  paid,  maxi- 
mum, $1  .50:  minimum,  75  cents;  average.  $1  25:  without  board. 

39.  How  many  servants  (domestic)  are  employed  in  your  county.    90.    Males,  70;  females, 

20.  Hours  constituting  a  day's  work.  12.  Average  numter  of  months  engaged  per 
annum,  9.  Wages  paid  to  males,  maximum,  $25;  minimum,  $10;  average, $15;  with 
board.    Females,  maximum,  $25;  minimum,  $10;  average,  $15;  with  board. 

40.  How  many  telegraph  operators  are  employed  in  your  county.    .5.    Hours  constituting 

a  day's  work,"maximum,  12;  minimum,  4;  average.  11.  Average  number  of  months 
engaged  per  annum,  12.  Wages  paid,  maximum,  $75;  minimum,  $40;  average,  $60; 
without  board. 

41.  How  many  telegraph  messenger  boys  are  employe<l  in  your  county.    2.    Hours  con- 

stituting a  day's  work,  maximum,  12;  minimum,  4;  average,  11.  Average  number 
of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.  Wages  paid,  maximum,  $15;  minimum,  $10; 
average,  $12;  without  board. 
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42.  How  nianv  waiters  (restaurant,  hotel,  etc.)  are  employed  in  your  county.    74.    Males, 

50;  females.  24.  Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  maximum,  13;  minimum,  12; 
average,  I2h.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  7.  Wages  paid  to 
males,  maximum,  ?30;  minimum,  $15;  average,  li'20;  with  board.  Females,  maxi- 
mum, ?20;  minimum,  $1.5;  average,  $17;  with  board. 

43.  How  many  watch-makers  are  employed  in  your  county.    8.    Hours  con.stituting  a 

day's  work,  maximum,  1.5;  minimum,  10;  average,  12.  Average  number  of  months 
engaged  per  annum,  12.  Wages  paid,  maximum,  ^100;  niinimum,  $7.5;  average,  $85; 
without  board. 

46.  How  many  wood  carvers  and  turners  are  employed  in  your  county.    3.     Hours  consti- 

tuting a'day"s  work,  10.  Average  number  of  monthsengaged  per  annum,  12.  Wages 
paid,  maxiiuum,  .f3  50;  minimum,  $2  50;  average,  $3;   without  board. 

47.  How  many  wood-cutters  are  employed  in  your  county.    .320.     Hours  constituting  a 

day's  work,  10.  Average  numberof  months  engaged  per  annum,  9.  Wages  paid, 
maximum,  $2  50;  minimum,  $2;  average,  $2  25;  without  board. 

Form  No.  6.    Miscellaneou.s. 

1.  What  is  the  total  value  of  all  lands  and  town  lots  in  your  county.    $5,lfi0,220. 

2.  What  is  the  total  value  of  all  the  buildings  in  the  towns  of  your  county.    $1,681,320. 

3.  What  is  the  total  value  of  all  the  machineries  used  for  mechanical  and  manufactur- 

ing purposes.    $81,320. 

5.  To  what  extent  does  the  apprenticeship  system  prevail  in  the  various  skilled  indus- 

tries in  your  county.    Not  any. 

6.  Are  any  trade  unions  in  your  county.     No. 

14.  What  is  the  cost  of  food  or  board  per  month.    $14  to  $20. 

15.  What  is  the  cost  of  fuel.    Wood,  $•!  per  cord. 

16.  What  is  the  cost  of  water  for  liousehold  purposes  per  month.    $1  50. 

17.  What  is  the  cost  of  water  for  irrigation  purposes.    14  cents  per  square  yard;  gardens, 

$1  per  acre. 

24.  How  manv  corporations  (local)  are  in  your  county.    9. 

25.  Name  them.    Santa  Cruz  Countv  Bank,  capital  stock,  $100,000;  Santa  Cruz  Bank  of 

Savings  and  Loan,  capital  stoc"k,  $.500,000;  Bank  of  Watsonville,  capital  stock,  $200,- 
000;  Loma  Prieta  Mill  and  Lumber  Company,  capital  stock,  $.300,000;  Pacific  Avenue 
Street  Railroad  Companv.  capital  stock,  $100,000;  Santa  Cruz  Water  Company,  cap- 
ital stock,  $100,000;  Santa  Cruz  Gas  Companv,  capital  stock.  $30,000;  Santa  Cruz  Fair 
Building  Association,  capital  stock,  $10,000;  Santa  Clara  Valley  Mill  and  Lumber 
Company,  capital  stock,  $200,000. 

27.  Name  the  cash  capital  invested  in  them.    $800,000,  aggregate. 

28.  Total  amount  of  hands  employed  in  each.    3fiO. 

Form  No.  7.    Rel.vting  to  Chine.se  (Exclusively). 

1.  How  many  Chinese  are  in  your  county.     Males,  450;  females,  10. 

5.  How  many  of  them  are  married.    5. 

6.  How  many  of  them  are  employed.    450. 

7.  How  manv  of  them  are  domestic  servants.    40. 

S.  What  wages  are  paid  to  domestic  servants  per  week.    $5;  per  month,  $20;  with  board. 
0.  How  many  of  them  are  cooks.    32. 

10.  What  wages  are  paid  to  them  per  week.    $5;  per  month,  $20;  with  board. 

11.  How  manv  are  laundrvmen.    85. 

12.  What  wages  do  they  earn  per  week.    $4;  per  month,  $10;  with  board. 
1.3.  How  many  Chinese  laundries  are  in  your  county.    10. 

14.  How  many  Chinese  do  they  employ  in  your  county.    42. 

15.  How  many  Chinese  cultivate  the  soil  in  your  county.    124. 

16.  What  wages  are  naid  them  per  month  with  board.    $20. 

20.  Name  the  various  industries  and  number  employed  in  each  of  them.    Clearing  land 
and  cultivating,  217;  besides  those  enumerated  above. 


SIERRA    COUNTY. 

Statistical  Statement  made  by   W.  T.  Luther,  Assessor  of  Sierra  County. 

Form  No.  1.    Relating  to  Agriculture. 

2.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  are  under  cultivation.    About  3,000. 

6.  What  is  the  maximum  price  per  acre  (exclusive  of  town  lots).    About  $25. 

7.  What  is  the  minimum  j)rice  i)er  acre  (exclusive  of  town  lots).     About  $1  25. 

8.  What  is  the  average  price  per  acre  (exclusive  of  town  lots).    $8. 

9.  How  many  ranches  are  in  your  county.     About  1.30. 
10.  How  manv  ranch  owners.     About  1.30. 

14.  How  manv  have  from  Hfty  to  one  hundred  acres.     12. 

15.  How  manv  have  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres.    f>4. 

16.  How  many  have  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  five  hundred  acres.    45. 
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17.  How  many  have  from  five  hundred  to  one  thousand  acres.     12. 

54.  If  from  sickness  laborers  must  abstain  from  work,  are  any  deductions  made  from  hi.s^ 

wages.    Yes. 

55.  How  many  road  laborers  are  in  your  county.    About  20. 
5(i  What  is  the  wages  paid  to  them.    $3. 

57.  What  is  the  laborer's  condition  in  general.    Morally,  fair;  physically,  good;  mentally,. 

fair. 
68.  In  what  condition  are  the  roads  in  your  county  (railroads  excluded).    Good. 
70.  How  are  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  lands  in  your  county.    First  class. 

Form  Xo.  2.    Relating  to   Employes  ix  Mechanical  axd  Manufactubing  Industbies 

(Chinese  Excluded). 

8.  How  many  brewers  in  the  whole  county.    5.    Wages  paid,  •?2  50. 

9.  How  many  blacksmiths  in  the  whole  county.    About  30.     Wages  paid,  |3  50. 
13.  How  many  brick-makers  in  the  whole  county.    5.     Wages  paid,  $3. 

18.  How  many  cabinet-makers  in  the  whole  county.    2. 

21.  How  many  carpenters  and  joiners  in  the  whole  county.    20.    Wages  paid,  $5. 

23.  How  many  carriage  and  wagon  makers  in  the  whole  county.    2. 

33.  How  many  employes  in  dairies  in  the  whole  county.    About  50.     Wages  paid,  about 

.$40  per  month ;  with  board. 

39.  How  many  iron  molders  in  the  whole  cotinty.    3.    Wages  paid,  |3. 

43.  How  many  machinists  in  the  whole  county.    2.     Wages  paid,  $5. 

47.  How  many  pattern-makers  in  the  whole  county.     1.     Wages  paid,  $6. 

54.  How  many  saddlers  and  harness  makers  in  the  whole  county.    1. 

57.  How  many  sash,  door,  and  blind  makers  in  the  whole  county.     1. 

58.  How  many  shingle-makers  in  the  whole  county.    5.     Wages  paid,  |3. 

59.  How  many  shoe-makers  in  tne  whole  county.    13. 

64.  How  many  tinsmiths  in  the  whole  county.    1.     Wages  paid,  $4. 

Form  No.  3.     Relating  to  Mines  and  Miners  (Chinese  Excli'ded). 

5.  How  many  gold  placer  mines  are  in  your  county.    About  30. 

6.  How  many  gold  placer  miners  are  in  your  county.    About  300.    Hours  constituting  a 

day's  work,  10.    Number  of  months  employed  in  the  year,  12.    Wages  paid,  $2; 
with  board. 

7.  How  many  gold  quartz  mines  are  in  your  county.  Now  working,  12. 

8.  How  many  gold  quartz  miners  in  your  county.  About  400.    Hours  constituting  a 

day's  work,  10.     Number  of  months  employed  in  the  year,  12.    Wages  paid,  about 
■140  per  month :  with  board. 

9.  How  many  gold  hydraulic  mines  are  in  your  county.    About  30. 

10.  How  many  gold  hydraulic  miners  are  in  your  county.    200.    Hours  constituting  a 

day's  work,  12.     N'umber  of  months  employed  in  the  year,  3.     Wages  paid,  $2;  with 
board. 

FoEM  No.  4.    Relating  to  Transportation  on  Land  and  Water  (Chinese  Excluded). 

1.  How  many  miles  of  steam  railroads  in  operation  are  in  your  county.    6. 

11.  How  many  stage  drivers  in  your  county.    5. 

12.  How  many  teamsters  hauling,  etc.,  in  your  county.    About  25. 

13.  How  many  draymen  hauling,  etc.,  in  j'our  county.    4. 

14.  How  many  agents,  railroad,  stage,  express,  and  steamboat,  in  your  county.    6. 

Form  5.    Relating  to  Clerical  and  all  Other  Skilled  and  Unskilled  Labor  Nor 
Before  Enumerated  (Chinese  Excluded). 

4.  How  many  barbers  are  employed  in  your  county.    10.     Hours  constituting  a  day'.? 

work,  10.    Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum.  12. 

5.  How  many  bookkeepers  in  all  departments  in  your  county.    About  12. 

10.  How  many  clerks  employed   in  general  merchandising  in  your  county.     About  8. 

Hours   constituting  a   (lay's  work,  12.      Average  number  of  months  engaged  per 
annum,  12. 

11.  How  many  clerks  are  employed  in  county  and  town  governments  in  your  county.    2. 

12.  How  many  cooks  are  employed  in  your  county.    About  50.    Hours  constituting  a 

day's  work,  12.    Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.     Wages  paid, 
.$2  50;  with  board. 

13.  How  many  dentists  are  employed  in  your  county.    2. 

18.  How  many  engineers  (civil)  in  your  county.    4. 

19.  How  many  engineers  (stationar}^  engines)  in  your  county.    6. 

24.  How  many  journalistic  editors  in  your  county.    3. 

28.  How  many  laundrymen  in  your  county.    20.     All  Chinamen. 

32.  How  many  painters  (house)  in  your  county.    6.     Wages  paid,  $5;  without  board. 

34.  How  many  plasterers  are  employed  in  your  county.    2.     Wages  paid,  $5;   without 

board. 

35.  How  many  printers  are  employed  in  your  county.    3. 
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37.  How  many  school  teachers  are  employed  in  your  county.  About  25.  Males,  6; 
females,  19.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  8.  Wages  paid, 
males,  $100 ;   females,  $80. 

39.  How  many  servants  (domestic)  are  employed  in  your  county.    30. 

40.  How   niaiiy   telegraph  operators  are  employed"  in  your  county.     4.    Wages    paid, 

females,  $10  per  month. 

42.  How  many  waiters  (restaurant,  hotel,  etc.,)  are  employed  in   your  county.     About  .35. 

43.  How  many  watch-makers  are  employed  in  your  county.    3. 

47.  How  many  wood-cutters  are  employed  in  your  county.    About  CO.     Average  number 
-of  months  engaged  per  annum,  3. 

Form  J^o.  fi.    Miscellaneous. 

1.  What  is  the  total  value  of  all  lands  and  town  lots  in  your  county.    About  $8f)0,000. 

2.  What  is  the  total  value  of  all  the  buildings  in  the  towns  of  your  county.    $>>0,CKX). 
*>.  Are  any  trade  unions  in  your  county.    None. 

15.  What  is  the  cost  of  fuel.    Wood,  .$5. 

Form  No.  7.    Relating  to  Chinese  (Exclusively). 

1.  How  many  Chinese  in  your  county.     Males,  400:  females,  50. 

3.  What  are  their  social  habits.    Very  good. 

4.  What  are  their  sanitary  habits.    Good. 

<>.  How  many  of  them  are  employed.    Most  of  them  are  miners. 
7.  How  many  of  them  are  domestic  servants.    Very  few. 

10.  What  wages  are  paid  to  them  per  week.    .$4;  per  month,  $10;  with  board. 

11.  How  many  are  laundrymen.    About  25. 

13.  How  many  Chinese  laundries  are  in  your  county.    About  12. 

14.  How  many  Chinese  do  they  employ  in  your  county.    About  25. 

Form  No.  8.    Relating  to  Inmates   of   Jails   and  Other   Reformatory  Institutions. 

1.  How  many  inmates  are  in  your  county  jail  and  other  reformatory  institutions  in  your 
county.    1. 

5.  How  many  of  the  inmates  are  employed.    None. 


SISKIYOU  COUNTY. 

Statistical  Statement  made  by  the  Assessor  of  Siskiyou  Count}/. 
Form  No.  1.    Relating  to  Agriculture. 

1.  How  many  acres  of  land  does  your  county  or  township  contain.    6,000  square  miles. 

2.  How  many  acres  of  land  are  under  cultivation.    20,000. 

3.  How  many  acres  of  land  are  unfit  for  cultivation.    Seven  eighths  of  county. 

4.  How  many  acres  of  land  are  timber  land.    Seven  eighths. 

5.  How  many  acres  of  land  are  open  for  preemption.    All  not  taken,  which  consists  of 

timber  and  desert. 

0.  What  is  the  maximum  price  per  acre.    $31  25. 

7.  What  is  the  minimum  price  per  acre.    $1  25. 

S.  What  is  the  average  price  per  acre.    $10  25. 

9.  How  many  ranches  are  in  your  county.    500. 
10.  How  many  ranch  owners,  500. 

14.  How  many  have  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  acres.    50. 
1.5.  How  many  have  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres.    200. 

16.  How  many  have  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  five  hundred  acres.    2(X). 

17.  How  many  have  from  five  hundred  to  one  thousand  acres.    25. 

18.  How  many  have  from  one  thousand  to  two  thousand  five  hundred  acres.    75. 
25.  What  is  the  maximum  rent  per  acre.    About  one  third  of  crop. 

27.  What  is  the  average  rent  per  acre.    One  third. 

Relating  to  Farm  Hands  and  Road  Laborers. 

37.  How  many  laborers  (Chinese  excluded)  are  employed  in  agriculture  in  your  county. 

About  1,000. 

38.  What  are  their  ages.     From  15  to  45. 

42.  What  are  the  maximum  wages  paid  (including  board)  per  month.    $40. 

43.  What  are  the  minimum  wages  j)aid  (including  board)  per  month.     $25. 

44.  What  are  the  average  wages  i)aid  (including  board)  per  month.    $.32  50. 

45.  What  industry  of  agriculture  pays  tlie  maximum.    Stock  raising. 

46.  What  industry  of  agriculture  pays  the  minimum.    Working  on  the  farm  by  the  year. 

47.  How  many  months  in  the  year  are  laborers  generally  employed.    8. 

48.  When  unemployed  in  agriculture  what  industry  do  they  pursue  to  gain  a  livelihood. 

In  mining  or  herding  stock. 
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52.  Are  those  working  over  the  regular  hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  paid  extra.    No. 
54.  If  from  sickness  laborers  must  abstain  from  work,  are  any  deductions  made  from  his 
wages.    Yes. 

Form  No.  2.    Relating   to   Employes  in  Mechanical  and  Manufacturing   Industries 

(Chinese  Excluded). 

7.  How  many  bakers  in  the   whole  county.    2.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  8. 

Wages  paid,  $(iO;  without  board. 

8.  How  many  brewers  in  the  whole  county.    5.     Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  8. 

Wages  paid,  ^fiO ;  without  board. 

9.  How  many  blacksmiths  in  the  whole  county.    23.     Hours  constituting  a  day's  work, 

8.    Wages  paid,  maximum,  $75;  minimum,  |30;  average,  |45 ;  without  board. 

21.  How  many  carpenters  and  joiners  in  the  whole  county.  2().  Hours  constituting  a 
day's  work,  8.  Wages  paid,  maximum,  $4;  minimum,  $2;  average,  |3  25;  without 
board. 

33.  How  many  employes  in  dairies  in  the  whole  county.  20.  Hours  constituting  a  day's 
work,  8."    Wages  paid,  maximum,  .$45;  minimum,  $80;  average,  $37  50;  with  board. 

37.  How  many  gunsmiths  in  the  whole  county.    1.    Sole  owner,  and  works  no  hands. 

54.  How  many  saddlers  and  harness-makers  in  the  whole  county.  2.  Sole  owners ;  em- 
ploy no  hands. 

58.  How  "many  shingle-makers  in  the  whole  county.    10.    Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,  8.    Wages  paid,  $40 ;  with  board. 

59.  How  many  shoe-makers  in  the  whole  county.    7.   Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  8. 

Wages  paid,  $60 ;  without  board. 

61.  How  many  stone-cutters  in  the  whole  county.    3.   Work  their  own  quarries. 

62.  How  many  tailors  in  the  whole  county.     1.    Does  his  own  work. 

(M.  How  many  tinsmiths  in  the  whole  county.  4.  Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  8. 
Wages  paid,  maximum,  $50;  minimum,  $30;  average,  $40;  with  board. 

Form  No.  3.    Relating  to  Mines  and  Miners  (Chinese  Excluded). 

5.  How  many  gold  placer  mines  are  in  your  county.    150. 

6.  How  many  gold  placer  miners  are  in  your  county.    900.     Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,  maximum,  10;  minimum,  8;  average,  9.  Number  of  months  employed  in  the 
year,  6.    Wages  per  day,  maximum,  $4;  minimum,  $2  50;  average,  $2  75;  with  board. 

7.  How  many  gold  quartz  mines  in  your  county.    12. 

8.  How  many  gold  quartz  miners  in  your  county.    150.     Hours  constituting  a  day's  work, 

maximum,  10;  minimum,  8;  average,  9.  Number  of  months  employed  in  the  year, 
8.     Wages  per  day,  maximum,  $4;  minimum,  $2  ;  average,  $3;  with  board. 

9.  How  many  gold  hydraulic  mines  in  your  county.    13.    Number  of  miners,  65.    Hours 

constituting  a  day's  work,  maximum,  10;  minimum,  8;  average,  9.  Number  of 
months  employed  in  the  year,  4.  Wages  per  day,  maximum,  .$5;  average,  .$3;  with 
board. 

14.  How  many  gravel  mines  are  in  your  county.  5.  Number  of  miners,  40.  Hours  con- 
stituting a  day's  work,  maximum,  10;  minimum,  8;  average,  9.  Number  of  months 
employed  in  the  year,  8.    Wages  per  day,  maximum,  $4;  average,  $2  50;  with  board. 

27.  How  many  sandstone  quarries  are  in  your  county.    3.     Not  worked  to  any  extent. 

Form  No.  4.     Relating  to  Transportation  on  Land  and  Water  (Chinese  Excluded). 

1.  How  many  stage  drivers  in  your  county.  8.  Miles  of  road,  140.  Hours  per  day,  10. 
Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.  Wages  paid,  maximum,  $.50; 
minimum,  $45;  average  $47;  with  board. 

Form  No.  5.    Relating  to   Clerical  and  all  Other  Skilled   and   Unskilled  Labor 
NOT  Before  Enumerated  (Chinese  Excluded). 

4.  How  many  barbers  are  employed  in  your  county.    4.    All  are  owners  of  sliops. 

7.  How  many  clerks  are  employed  in  banking  institutions  in  your  county.    3.    Hours 

constituting  a  day's  work,  7.     Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12. 

Wages  paid,  maximum,  $125;  minimum,  $75;  average,  $125;  without  board. 

10.  How  many  clerks  employed  in  general  merchandising  in  your  county.    20.     Hours 

constituting  a  day's  work,  12.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12. 
Wages  paid,  maximum, $75;  minimum,  $30;  average,  $52  50;  without  board. 

11.  How  many  clerks  are  employed  in  county  and  State  governments  in  your  county.    3. 

Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  8.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  an- 
num, 10.  Wages  paid,  maximum,  $150;  minimum,  $100;  average,  $116;  without 
board. 

13.  How  many  dentists  are  employed  in  your  county.  2.  Average  number  of  months 
engaged  per  annum,  12.     Both  are  sole  owners. 

24.  How  many  journalistic  editors  in  your  county.  2.  Hours  constituting  a  day's  work, 
12.    Sole  owners. 

31.  How  many  milliners  in  your  county.    3.     All  are  owners  and  do  their  own  work. 
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32.  How  many  printers  ill  your  county.  8.  Males,  G;  females,  2.  Hours  constituting  a 
day's  work,  8.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.  Wages  paid, 
maximum,  |60;  minimum,  120;  average,  $30;  with  board. 

34.  How  many  plasterers  are  employed  in  your  countJ^    2.     Hours  constituting  a  daj^'s 

work,  8.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  8.  Wages  paid,  $75;  with 
board. 

35.  How  many  painters  are  employed  in  your  county.    4.     Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,  8.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  8.  Wages  paid,  $75;  with 
board. 

36.  How  many  photographers  are  employed  in  your  county.    2.    Sole  owners;  do  their 

own  work. 

37.  How  many  school  teachers  are  employed  in  your  county.    35.    Males,  19;  females,  13. 

Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  G.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  an- 
num, 6.  Wages  paid,  males,  maximum,  $100;  minimum,  $50;  average, $75;  females, 
maximum,  $80;  minimum,  $50;  average,  $65;  without  board. 
40.  How  many  telegraph  operators  are  employed  in  your  county.  5.  Hours  constituting 
a  day's  work,  12.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.  Wages  paid, 
maximum,  $100;  average,  $90;  without  board. 

Form  No.  6.    Miscellaneous. 

1.  "What  is  the  total  vahie  of  all  lands  and  town  lots  in  your  county.    $1,295,203. 

2.  What  is  the  total  value  of  all  the  buildings  in  the  towns  of  your  county.    $2(55,310. 

3.  What  is  the  total  value  of  all  the  machineries  used  for  mechanical  and  manufacturing 

purposes.    $5,000. 

4.  What  is  the  total  value  of  all  materials  used  in  manufactures  of  your  county.    $12,000. 

6.  Are  any  trade  unions  in  your  county.    No. 

9.  How  are  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  workshops  of  mechanics  and  manufacturers. 
Good. 

10.  How  are  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  dwellings  of  the  wage  workers.    Good. 
15.  What  is  the  cost  of  fuel.     Wood,  $4  to  $0  per  cord;  coal,  none. 

17.  What  is  the  cost  of  water  for  irrigation  purposes.    25  cents  per  inch. 

18.  How  many  poor  people  live  in  your  county.    Males,  20. 

20.  The  cause.    Intemperance,  rheumatism,  and  general  delibity. 

23.  What  suggestions  can  you  make  to  ameliorate  their  condition.    None;  unless  it  would 

be  to  purchase  a  "poor  house  farm,"  which  might  be  made  self-sustaining.  Under 
the  present  system  of  county  hospital,  it  enables  too  many  drunks  to  sober  off  at 
the  expense  of  the  county. 

24.  How  many  corporations  (local)  are  in  your  county.    2. 

25.  Name  them.    Siskiyou  County  Bank  ;  Black  Bear  Quartz  Mining  Company. 

26.  Name  capital  stock  of  each.    Siskiyou  County  Bank,  $200,000.    The  Black  Bear  Quartz 

Mining  Company,  four  or  five  years  ago,  was  considered  very  valuable ;  but  at  pres- 
ent we  can  place  no  value  on  the  stock,  as  the  former  company  have  sold,  and  the 
present  owners  are  prospecting. 

Form  No.  7.    Relating  to  Chinese  (Exclusively). 

1.  How  many  Chinese  are  in  j^our  county.    1,458;  females,  32. 

2.  What  are  their  conditions.    Good,  upon  an  average. 

3.  What  are  their  social  habits.    Very  bad ;  as  my  basis  is  taken  from  the  assessment 

estimate  and  census  reports,  which  show  that  only  eight  are  married  out  of  a  popu- 
lation of  thirty-two  females. 

4.  What  are  their  sanitary  habits.     Dirty;  with  poor  ventilation  and  crowded  houses. 

5.  How  many  of  them  are  married.    8. 

7.  How  many  of  them  are  domestic  servants.    25. 

8.  What  wages  are  paid  to  domestic  servants  per  month.    $20;  with  board. 

9.  How  many  of  them  are  cooks.    75. 

11.  How  many  are  iaundrymen.     15. 

12.  What  wages  do  they  earn  per  week.    $10;  per  month,  $40  to  $50;  with  board. 

13.  How  many  Chinese  laundries  are  in  your  county.    5. 

14.  How  many  Chinese  do  they  employ  in  your  county.    All  are  part  owners. 

15.  How  many  Chinese  cultivate  the  soil  in  your  county.    6. 

16.  What  wages  are  paid  them  per  month  with  board.    $30. 

17.  How  many  Chinese  miners  are  in  your  county.     1,200. 

18.  What  wages  do  they  earn.    $30  to  $35;  without  board. 

19.  How  many  of  them  are  emiiloyed  in  manufactures  of  all  kinds.    None. 

20.  Name  the  various  industries  and  number  employed  in  each  of  them.     1,200  miners,  6 

cultivate  the  soil,  15  work  in  sawmills,  25  domestic  servants,  75  cooks,  15  laundry- 
men,  122  loafers  and  idle. 

21.  What  are  the  wages  paid  them  in  each  of  the  indu.stries  employed.    The  miners  are 

paid  from  $30  to  $35  per  month,  but  the  greater  portion  work  their  own  claims;  in 
sawmills,  $20  to  $30  per  month;  domestic  servants  average  about  $20  per  month; 
cooks  average  about  $20  per  montli,  with  board. 
23.  How  much  do  they  expend  for  rent,  coUectivelv,  per  month.    $12. 
4725 
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25.  What  percentage  of  the  food  are  home  products.    50. 

26.  What  percentage  of  the  food  are  imported  from  foreign  countries.    50. 

27.  How  much  do  they  expend  for  clothing  per  head  each  year.    $25. 

28.  What  percentage  of  the  clothing  is  of  American  manufacture.    50. 

30.  How  much  of  their  yearly  earnings  are  sent  out  of  the  country.    One  half. 

31.  What  percentage  to  the  amount  of  earnings.    50. 

32.  To  what  extent  does  their  employment  come  in  competition  with  the  white  industrial 

classes.  They  reduce  the  wages  in  the  mines  by  working  for  one  third  less  than 
the  whites.  The  cooks  have  entirely  superseded  white  labor,  rs^o  competition 
against  the  whites  on  the  farms,  and  "in  the  few  sawmills  they  work  by  the  month 
for  one  third  less  than  the  whites. 


SONOMA  COUNTY. 

Statistical  Statement  made  by  G.  W.  Lewis,  Assessor  of  Sonoma  County. 

Form  No.  1.    RELATrNG  to  AGRicrLXUKE. 

1.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  does  your  county  contain.    785,459^. 

2.  How  manv  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  are  under  cultivation.    250,000. 

3.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  tots)  are  unfit  for  cultivation.    300,000. 

4.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  are  timber  land.    100,000. 

5.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  are  open  for  preemption.    100,000. 

6.  What  is  the  maximum  price  per  acre  (exclusive  of  town  lots).    fi.SCCi. 

7.  What  is  the  minimum  price  per  acre  (exclusive  of  town  lots).    $5. 

8.  What  is  the  average  i;>rice  per  acre  (exclusive  of  town  lots).    $50. 

9.  How  many  ranches  are  in  your  county.    4,500. 

10.  How  many  ranch  owners.    4,500. 

11.  How  many  have  from  three  to  ten  acres.    850. 

12.  How  many  have  from  ten  to  twenty-five  acres.    500. 

13.  How  many  have  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  acres.    800. 

14.  How  many  have  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  acres.     1.200. 

15.  How  many  have  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres.    600. 

16.  How  many  have  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  to  five  hundred  acres.    225. 

17.  How  many  have  from  five  hundred  to  one  thousand  acres.    1-50. 

18.  How  many  have  from  one  thousand  to  two  thousand  five  hundred  acres.    100. 

19.  How  many  have  from  two  thousand  five  hundred  to  five  thousand  acres.    50. 

20.  How  many  have  five  thousand  acres  and  over.    25. 

21.  How  many  ranches  are  worked  by  owners.    Most  of  them. 

24.  How  many  ranches  are  rented.    About  500. 

25.  What  is  the  maximum  rent  per  acre.    $10. 

26.  What  is  the  minimum  rent  per  acre.    $3. 

27.  What  is  the  average  rent  per  acre.    $6. 

28.  How  manv  buildings  of  all  kinds  (exclusive  of  city  or  town  buildings)  does  your  county 

contam'    About  12.000. 

29.  What  is  the  value.    About  $4,000,000. 

30.  How  many  miles  of  fences  are  in  your  county.    Value,  about  $100,CK)0. 

31.  What  is  their  cost  per  mile.    $250. 

32.  What  is  the  value  of  all  the  agricultural  implements  in  your  county.    $200,000. 

33.  How  manv  labor-saving  agricultural  implements  in  vour  countv.    Not  enumerated. 

34.  What  is  their  value.    About  $100,000. 

Relating  to  Farm  Hands  a7id  Road  Laborers. 

37.  How  manv  laborers  (Chinese  excluded)  are  emploved  in  agriculture  in  your  countj". 

About  2,000. 

38.  What  are  their  ages.    From  15  to  50,  and  over. 

39.  How  many  are  under  fifteen  years  of  age.     Very  few,  if  any. 

42.  What  are  "the  maximum  wag"es  paid  (including  board)  per  month.    $30. 

43.  WTiat  are  the  minimum  wages  paid  (including  board)  per  month.    $20. 

44.  What  are  the  average  wages  paid  (including  board)  \>er  month.    $25. 

45.  What  industry  of  agriculture  pays  the  maximum.    Grape  raising. 

46.  What  industry  of  agriculture  pays  the  minimum.     Hop  raising. 

47.  How  many  m"onths  in  the  year  are  laborers  generally  employed.    Mostly  aU  the  year 

around. 

48.  When  unemployed  in  agriculture  what  industry  do  they  pursue  to  gain  a  livelihood. 

Work  at  anything  they  can  get  a  chance  at. 

51.  What  are  the  "average  hours  of  labor  per  diem.    12. 

52.  Are  those  working  over  the  regular  hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  paid  extra.    No. 

54.  If  from  sickness  a  laborer  must  abstain  from  work,  are  any  deductions  made  from  his 

wages.    Yes. 

55.  How  many  road  laborers  are  in  your  county.    Farmers  and  their  hired  men  work  the 

roads. 

56.  What  is  the  wages  paid  to  them.    $2. 
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57.  What  is  the  laborer's  condition  in  general.    Morally,  fair;  physically,  good ;  mentally, 

average. 

58.  How  many  laborers  (exclusive  of  Chinese)  are  in  your  county  unemployed.    None 

but  tramps. 
65.  What  are  the  causes  of  their  idleness.    (Please  state  everything  you  knov?  about  it.) 
Being  habitual  tramps  they  prefer  to  spend  the  winter  months  in  the  county  jail. 

68.  In  what  condition  are  the  roads  in  your  county  (railroads  excluded).     Very  goou. 

69.  Can  you  suggest  anything  that  will  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  laborers  and  accrue 

to  their  benefit.     Practice  sobriety;  be  industrious,  steady,  and  willing  to  work  and 
there  will  be  no  necessity  of  begging  and  tramping. 

70.  How  are  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  lands  in  your  county.    Very  good. 

Form  No.  2.    Rel.\ting  to  Employes  in  Mechanical  and  Manufacturing   Industries 

(Chinese  Excluded). 

7.  How  many  bakers  in  the  whole  county.    30.     Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  10. 

Wages  paid,  maximum,  .$3;  minimum,  .$2;  average,  $2  50;  with  board. 

8.  How  many  brewers  in  the  whole  county.    10.     Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  10. 

Wages  paid,  maximum,  $3;  minimum,  .$2;  average,  •'t>2  50;  with  board. 

9.  How  many  blacksmiths  in  the  whole  county.    75.     Hours  constituting  a  day's  work, 

10.    Wages  paid,  maximum,  If 3 ;  minimum,  .$2 ;  average,  $2  50 ;  without  board. 

12.  How  many  bookbinders  in  the  whole  county.    2.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work, 

10.    Wages  paid,  !(i4 ;  without  board. 

13.  How  manj' brick-makers  in  the  whole  county.    None  but  Chinese.    50.    Hours  consti- 

tuting a  day's  work,  10.    Wages  paid,  $2 ;  without  l)oard. 

20.  How  many  canneries  (fish,  fruit,  etc.)  employes  in  the  whole  county.     100.     Hours 

constituting  a  day's  work,  10.    Wages  paid,  maxinmra,  .til;    minimum,  50  cents; 
average,  75  cents  ;  without  board. 

21.  How  many  carpenters  and  joiners  in  the  whole  county.    150.     Hours  constituting  a 

day's  work,  10.    Wages  paid,  maximum,  $4;   minimum,  $2;   average,  $3;  without 
board. 
23.  How  many  carriage  and  wagon  makers  in  the  whole  county.    10.    Hours  constituting 
a  day's  work,  10.    Wages  paid,  maximum,  $4  ;  minimum,  $2;  average,  $3;  without 
boaril. 

26.  How  many  cigar-makers  in  the  whole  county.    20.     Hours  constituting  a  day's  work, 

10.     Wages  paid,  maximum,  ^3;  minimum,  $2;  average,  $2  .50 ;  without  board. 

27.  How  many  confectioners  in  the  whole  county.    15.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work, 

10.     Wages  paid,  maximum,  .$2  50;  minimum,  $1  50;  average,  |2;  without  board. 
29.  How  many  coopers  in  the  whole  county.    50.     Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  10. 
Wages  paid,  maximum,  $4:  minimum,  .f2;  average,  $3;  without  board. 

32.  How  numy  employes  in  distilleries  in  the  whole  county.    100.    Hours  constituting  a 

day's  work,  10.    Wages  paid,  maximum,  $3;  minimum,  .$2;  average,  $2  50;  without 
board. 

33.  How  many  employes  in  dairies  in  the  whole  county.    200.    Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,  12.    Wages  paid,  $1 ;  with  board. 

37.  How  many  gunsmiths  in  the  whole  county.  5.  Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  10. 
Wages  paid,  maximum,  .$4;  minimum,  |2;  average,  .t>3 ;  without  board. 

4.3.  How  many  machinists  in  the  whole  county.  30.  Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  10. 
Wages  paid,  maximum,  $4;  minimum,  .$2;  average,  $3;  without  board. 

45.  How  many  employes  in  watch  factories  in  the  whole  county.  .50.  Hours  constituting 
a  day's  work,  10.  Wages  paid,  maximum,  $3;  minimum,  $2;  average,  |2  50;  with- 
out board. 

54.  How  many  saddlers  and  harness-makers  in  the  whole  county.  10.  Hours  constitut- 
ing a  day's  work,  10.  Wages  paid,  maximum,  .^3 ;  minimum,  $2 ;  average,  .$2  50 ; 
without  board. 

58.  How  many  shingle-makers  in  the  whole  county.    100.    Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,  10.    Wages  paid,  maximum,  $3;  minimum,  .|2;  average,  $2  50;  without  board. 

59.  How  many  shoe-makers  in  the  whole  county.     100.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work, 

10.     Wages  paid,  maximum,  .$3;  minimum,  $2;  average,  .$'2  .50 ;  without  board. 

60.  How  many  soda  works  employes  in  the  whole  county.    20.    Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,  10.     Wages  paid,  maximum,  |3;  minimum.  |2;  average,  .$2  50;  without  board. 

61.  How  many  stone-cutters  in  the  whole  county.    400.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work, 

10.     Wages  paid,  maximum,  $3;  minimum,  .$2;  average,  $2  .^0;  without  board. 

62.  How  many  tailors  in  the  whole  county.     100.     Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  10. 

Wages  paid,  maximum,  $4;  minimum,  $2;  average,  $3;  without  board. 

63.  How  many  tanners  in  the  whole  county.    20.     Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  10. 

Wages  paid,  maximum,  .$4;  minimum,  $2;  average,  .fS  ;  without  board. 

64.  How  many  tinsmiths  in  the  whole  county.    40.     Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  10. 

Wages  paid,  maximum,  .|3;  minimum,  .|2;  average,  |2  50;  without  board. 

65.  How  many  upholsterers  in  the  whole  county.    10.     Hours  constituting  a  day's  work, 

10.     Wages  paid,  maximum,  .f3;  minimum,  $2;  average,  .$2  50;  without  board. 

66.  How  many  wheelwrights  in  the  whole  county.    1.5.     Hours  constituting  a  day's  work, 

10.     Wages  paid,  maximum,  |3;  minimum,  |2;  average, .|2  .50 ;  without  board. 

67.  How  many  wine  manufacturers  in  the  whole  county.    100.    Hours  constituting  a 

day's  work,   10.     Wages   paid,  maximum,  $4;  minimum,  $2;  average,  .$3;  without 
board. 
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70.  How  many  of  the  aforementioned  professions  are  unemployed.    None. 

74.  How  do  they  manage  to  subsist.  Should  there  be  any  who  from  some  cause  and 
another  be  unemployed  in  their  respective  trades,  they  would  be  compelled  to  do 
something  else.  However,  no  skillful,  sober,  industrious  mechanic  who  is  willing 
to  work  need  be  idle. 

FoEM  No.  4.    Relating  to  Transportation  on  Land  and  Water  (Chinese  Excluded). 

1.  How  many  miles  of  steam  railroads  in  operation  are  in  your  county.    118. 

2.  How  many  employes  of  all  kinds  on  above  are  in  your  county.    200.    Average  hours 

per  day,  10.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.  Wages  paid, 
maximum,  |3;  minimum,  |2;  average,  $2  50;  without  board. 

5.  How  many  miles  of  street  railroads  (horse-power)  are  in  your  county.    2. 

6.  How  many  men  are  engaged  thereon  in  your  county.    2.    Average  hours  per  day,  10. 

Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.     Wages  paid,  $2 ;  without  board. 

11.  How  many  stage  drivers  in  your  county.    20.    Average  hours  per  day,  12.    Average 

number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.    Wages  paid,  $2  50;  with  board. 

12.  How  many  teamsters  hauling,  etc.,  in  your  county.    50.    Average  hours  per  day,  12. 

Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.    Wages  paid,  $2  50;  with  board. 

13.  How  many  draymen  hauling,  etc.,  in  your  county.  30.    Average  hours  per  day,  12. 

Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.    Wages  paid,  |2  50;  with  board. 

14.  How  many    agents,   railroad,    stage,  express,  and    steamboat,  in  your  county.    50. 

Average  hours  per  day,  12.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12. 
Wages  paid,  maximum,  $4  ;  minimum,  $3;  average,  $3  50;  without  board. 

15.  How  many  men  are  engaged  in   express  companies  in  your  county.    60.    Average 

hours  per  day,  12.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.  Wages 
paid,  maximum,  $4;  minimum,  |3;  average,  $3  50;  without  board. 

Form  No.  5.    Relating  to  Clerical  and  all  Other  Skilled  and   Unskilled  Labor 
not  Before  Enumerated  (Chinese  Excluded). 

1.  How  many  auctioneers  are  employed  in  your  county.  3.  Hours  constituting  a  day's 
work,  8.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.  Wages  paid,  $5; 
without  board. 

4.  How  many  barbers  are  employed  in  your  county.     100.    Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,  12.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.  Wages  paid,  maxi- 
mum, $3;  minimum,  $1;  average,!ii2;  without  board. 

5.  How  many  bookkeepers,  in  all  departments,  in  your  county.    150.    Hours  constitut- 

ing a  day's  work,  10.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.  Wages 
paid,  maximum,  14;  minimum,  $2;  average,  $3;  without  board. 

6.  How  many  bricklayers  in  your  county.    75.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  10. 

Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.  Wages  paid,  maximum,  $4; 
minimum,  $2 ;  average,  $3 ;  without  board. 

7.  How  many  clerks  are  employed  in  banking  institutions  in  your  county.    20.    Hours 

constituting  a  day's  work,  6.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12. 
Wages  paid,  maximum,  |10;  minimum,  |5;  average,  $7  50;  without  board. 

8.  How  many  clerks  are  employed  in  insurance  offlces  in  your  county.    25.     Hours  con- 

stituting a  day's  work,  8.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12. 
Wages  paid,  |3;  without  board. 

10.  How  many  clerks  are  employed  in  general  merchandising  in  your  county.   200.    Hours 

constituting  a  day's  work,  10.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12. 
Wages  paid,  maximum,  !f3;  minimum,  $2;  average,  $2  50;  without  board. 

11.  How  many  clerks  are  employed  in  county  and  town  governments  in  your  county. 

8.  Hours  constituting  a  clay's  work,  8.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per 
annum,  12.  Wages  paid,  maximum,  |10;  minimum,  $5;  average,  $7  50;  without 
board.  .       . 

12.  How  many  cooks  are  employed  in  your  county.     100.    Hours  constituting  a  day  s 

work,  10.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.  AVages  paid,  maxi- 
mum, |2;  minimum,  |1;  average,  |1  50;  with  board. 

13.  How  many  dentists  are  employed  in  your  county.    15.     Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,  8."  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.  Wages  paid,  maxi- 
mum, $5;  minimum,  |3;  average,  .|4;  without  board. 

18.  How  many  engineers  (civil)  in  your  coiinty.    5.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  10. 

Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.  Wages  paid,  maximum,  $4; 
minimum,  |2;  average,  $3  ;  without  board. 

19.  How  many  engineers  (stationary  engines)  in  your  county.    15.    Hours  constituting  a 

day's  work,  lO.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.  Wages  paid, 
maximum,  $4;  minimum,  $2;  average,  $3  ;  without  board. 

21.  How  many  florists  and  gardeners  in  your  county.  10.  Hours  constituting  a  day's 
work,  10.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.  Wages  paid,  maxi- 
mum, .$3;  minimum,  $1;  average,  |2;  with  board. 

23.  How  many  glaziers  in  vour  county.  15.  Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  10.  Aver- 
age nuiiiber  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.  Wages  paid,  maximum,  $3;  mini- 
mum, $1 ;  average,  $2 ;  without  board. 
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24.  How  many  journalists  and  reporters  in  your  county.  10.  Hours  constituting  a  day's 
work,  12.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.  Wages  paid,  maxi- 
mum,$4;  minimum,  $2;  average,  $3;  without  board. 

27.  How  many  liostler.s  in  your  county.  100.  Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  12. 
Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.  Wages  paid,  maximum,  $2; 
minimum.  |1;  average,  |1  oO:  with  board. 

30.  How  many  lumtiermen  in  your  county.    300.    Hours  con.stituting  a  day's  w'ork,  10. 

Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  9.  Wages  paid,  maximum,  |3; 
minimum,  |2;  average.  !l!2  50;  without  board. 

31.  How  many  milliners  in  your  county.     30.      Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  10. 

Average  numlier  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.  Wages  paid,  maximum,  $2; 
minimum,  ijil;  average,  !^1  50;  without  board. 

32.  How  many  house  painters  are  employed  in  your  county.    60.     Hours  constituting  a 

day's  work,  10.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  10.  Wages  paid, 
maximum,  .$3;  minimum,  1()2;  average,  $2  50;  without  board. 

34.  How  many  plasterers  are  employed  in  your  county.    20.     Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,  10.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  10.  Wages  paid,  maxi- 
mum, |3;  minimum,  $2;  average,  |2  .50;  without  board. 

35.  How  many  printers  are  employed  in  your  county.    100.     Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,  10.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.  Wages  paid,  maxi- 
mum, .14;  minimum,  $2;  average,  |3;  without  board. 

36.  How  many  photographers  are  employed  in  your  county.    15.    Hours  constituting  a 

day's  work,  10.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.  Wages  paid, 
maximum,  .$4:  minimum,  .$2;  average,  $3;  without  Ijoard. 

37.  How  many  school  teachers  are  employed  in  your  county.     150.     Males,  20;    females, 

130.  Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  maximum,  8;  minimum,  G;  average,  7. 
Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  10.  Wages  paid,  males,  maximum, 
|4;  minimum,  ,$2;  average,  .$3.  Wages  paid,  females,  maximum,  $3;  minimum, 
$1  50;  average,  $2  25;  without  board. 

39.  How  many  servants  (domestic)  are  employed  in  your  county.    200.    Males,  50;  females, 

150.  Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  10.  Average  number  of  months  engaged 
per  annum,  12.  Wages  paid,  males,  maximum,  |2;  minimum.  $1;  average,  !pl  50. 
Wages  paid,  females,  maximum,  $2;  minimum,  .11;  average,  $1  50;  with  board. 

40.  How  many  telegraph  operators  are  employed  in  your  county.    50.    Males,  30;  females, 

20.  Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  10.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per 
annum,  12.  Wages  paid,  males,  maximum,  $4;  minimum,  .|2;  average,  $3.  Wages 
paid,  females,  maximum,  $3;  minimum,  $2;  average,  $2  50;  without  board. 

41.  How  many  telegraph  messenger  boys  are  employed  in  your  county.    20.     Hours  con- 

stituting a  day's  work,  10.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12. 
Wages  paid,  maximum,  $2;  minimum,  $1;   average,  $1  50;  without  board. 

42.  How  many  waiters  (restaurant,  hotel,  etc.)  are  employed  in  your  county.    150.    Hours 

constituting  a  day's  work,  12.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12. 
Wages  paid,  maximum,  |2;  minimum,  $1;  average,  |1  50;  with  board. 

43.  How  many  watch-makers  are  employed  in  your  county.    20.     Hours  constituting  a 

day's  work,  10.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.  Wages  paid, 
maximum,  $4;  minimum, $2;  average,  |3;  without  board. 

44.  How  many  well-borers  (artesian)  are  employed  in  your  county.    2.    Hours  constitut- 

ing a  day's  work,  10.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.  Wages 
paid,  maximum,  $4;   minimum,  .$2;   average,  $3;  without  board. 

47.  How  many  wood-cutters  are  employed  in  your  county.    150.    Hours  constituting  a 

day's  work,  10.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.  Wages  paid, 
maximum,  $3;  minimum,  $2;  average,  $2  50;  without  board. 

48.  How  many  artisans  not  above  enumerated  are  employed  in  your  county.    300.    Hours 

constituting  a  day's  work,  10.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum, 
12.    Wages  paid,  maximum,  $3;  minimum,  $2;  average,  $2  50;  without  board. 

49.  How  many  of  foregoing  mentioned  professions  are  unemployed.    None  that  are  will- 

ing to  work. 

Form  No.  6.    Miscellaneoits. 

1.  What  is  the  total  value  of  all  lands  and  town  lots  in  your  county.    $15,000,000. 

2.  What  is  the  total  value  of  all  the  buildings  in  the  towns  of  your  county.    $2,000,000. 

3.  What  is  the  total  value  of  all  the  machineries  used  for  mechanical  and  manufactur- 

ing purposes.    $100,000. 

4.  What  is  the  total  value  of    all  materials   used  in  manufactures   in   your  county. 

$1,000,000. 

5.  To  what  extent  does  the  apprenticeship  system  prevail  in  the  various  skilled  indus- 

tries in  your  county.     Very  little,  if  any. 

6.  Are  any  trade  unions  in  your  county.    No. 

9.  How  are  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  workshops  of  mechanics  and  manufacturers. 
Very  good. 

10.  How  are  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  dwellings  of  the  wage  workers.    Fair. 

11.  What  percentage  of  dwellings  are  owned  by  them.     Hardly  any. 

12.  What  is  the  cost  of  rent  of  dwellings  generallj'  occupied  by  the  wage  workers.    From 

$5  to  $10  jier  month. 
14.  What  is  the  cost  of  food  or  board  per  month.    $20. 
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15.  What  is  the  cost  of  fuel.    Wood,  $4  per  cord. 

I'i  What  is  the  cost  of  water  for  household  purposes  per  month.    $1  50. 

IS.  How  many  poor  people  live  in  your  county.     Males,  35;  females,  15. 

19.  Their  ages.    From  40  to  80. 

20.  The  cause.    Age,  disease;  family  of  small  children  with  only  mother  left  for  support. 

Kationality,  mixed. 
22.  "\STiat  are  their  conditions.    Sanitary,  fair ;  morally,  fair. 

24.  How  many  corporations  (local)  are  in  your  county.    17. 

25.  Name  them.    Savings   Bank  of  Santa  Rosa,  Santa  Rosa  Woolen  Mills,  Santa  Rosa 

Bank,  Santa  Rosa  Winery,  Santa  Rosa  Flouring  MiU,  Santa  Rosa  Nursery,  Santa 
Rosa  Fruit  Preserving  Company,  Santa  Rosa  Water  Company,  Santa  Rosa  Street 
Railroad  Company,  Santa  Rosa  Tannery,  Santa  Rosa  Gas  Company.  Santa  Rosa 
Agricultural  Park  Association,  Santa  Rosa  Brewery,  Santa  Rosa  Planing  Mill. 
Petaluma  Savings  Bank,  Bank  of  Sonoma  County,"  Perceval  Milling  Company, 
Sonoma  Valley  Bank,  Bank  of  Healdsburg,  F.  and  M.  Bank,  Petaluma  Water  Com- 
pany. 
27.  Name  "cash  capital  invested  in  them.    $2,500,000. 

Form  No.  7.    Relating  to  Chinese  (Exclcsivelt). 

1.  How  many  Chinese  are  in  your  county.    Males,  1,500;  females,  25. 

2.  AATiat  are  their  conditions. "  Extremely  bad. 

3.  What  are  their  social  habits.     Degenerating  to  the  white  inhabitants. 
i.  What  are  their  sanitary  habits.    Bad,  filthy :  the  worst  in  the  world. 

6.  How  many  of  them  are  employed.    80  per  cent. 

7.  How  many  of  them  are  domestic  servants.    75  per  cent. 

8.  What  wages  are  paid  to  domestic  servants  per  week.    $5:  per  month,  f20;  with  board. 

9.  How  many  of  them  are  cooks.    All. 
11.  How  many  are  laundrymen.    All. 

13.  How  many  Chinese  laundries  are  in  your  county.    Every  Chinese  house  is  a  laundry. 
15.  How  many  Chinese  cultivate  the  soil  in  your  county.    200. 

22.  What  is  tHe  gross  amount  paid  them  yearly  in  every  branch  in  which  thev  are  engaged. 

$450,000. 

23.  How  much  do  they  expend  for  rent,  either  per  head  or  collectively,  per  month.    Very 

little. 

24.  How  much  do  they  expend  for  food,  per  head  or  collectively,  per  month.    Very  little. 

25.  What  percentage  of  the  food  are  home  products.     None. 

26.  What  percentage  of  food  are  imported  from  foreign  countries.    Everything  from  rice 

to  opium. 

27.  How  much  do  they  expend  for  clothing  per  head,  each  year.    Very  little. 

28.  What  percentage  of  their  clothing  is  of  American  manufacture.    Nothing. 
30.  How  much  of  their  yearly  earnings  are  sent  out  of  the  country.    90  per  cent- 
Si.  What  percentage  tothe  amount  of  earnings.    90. 

32.  To  what  extent  does  their  employment  come  in  competition  with  the  white  industrial 
classes.  It  takes  the  employment  from  thousands  of  women  in  the  laundry  busi- 
ness, hop,  and  grape  picking,  and  numerous  other  industries  that  are  now  monopo- 
lized by  the  Chinese  to  the  detriment  of  the  white  i>opulation. 

FoEM  No.  8.    Relating  to  Inmates  of  Jails  and  Other  Reformatory  Instititions. 

1.  How  many  inmates  are  in  your  countj-  jail  and  other  reformatory  institutions  in  your 

county.    Males,  60;  females,  15:  Chinese,  20. 

2.  AVhat  are  their  ages.    Males,  18  to  60;  females,  60  to  80:  Chinese,  15  to  40. 

3.  What  are  their  nationalities.    Mixed. 

4.  What  are  their  conditions  and  sanitary  habits.    Good,  owing  to  the  discipline  enforced. 

There  are  no  females  in  the  county  jail;  those  mentioned  above  are  inmates  of  the 
county  farm.  All  the  Chinese  are  criminals,  and  are  in  the  county  jail  under  sen- 
tence "or  held  for  trial. 

5.  How  many  of  the  inmates  are  employed.    About  10  in  the  jail. 

6.  What  does  their  employment  consist  of.    Working  on  streets. 

7.  To  what  extent  does  their  employment  come  in  competition  with  the  labor  of  mechan- 

ics, artisans,  and  all  other  white  laborers  outside  of  reformatory  institutions.  It 
takes  the  bread  away  from  the  white  laborer;  should  be  abandoned,  as  it  will  force 
the  honest  laborer  to  become  a  criminal  for  want  of  employment.  The  Legislature 
should  DTohibit  convict  labor,  by  law. 


STANISLAUS  COUNTY. 

Statistical  Statement  made  by  G.  W.  Cameron,  Assessor  of  Stanislaus  County. 

Form  No.  1.    Relating  to  AGRicrLTURE. 

1.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  does  your  cotinty  contain^    866,000. 

2.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  are  under  cultivation.    575,000. 
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3.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  are  unfit  for  cultivation.    291,000. 

4.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  are  timber  (fuel  only)  land.    90,000. 

5.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  are  open  for  preemption.    100,000. 

6.  What  is  the  maximum  price  i)er  acre  (exclusive  of  town  lots).    $100. 

7.  What  is  the  minimum  price  per  acre  (exclusive  of  town  lots).    $2  50. 

8.  What  is  the  average  price  per  acre.    $24. 

9.  How  many  ranches  are  in  your  county.    1,245. 

10.  How  many  ranch  owners.    945. 

11.  How  many  have  from  three  to  ten  acres.    20. 

12.  How  many  have  from  ten  to  twenty-five  acres.    33. 

13.  How  many  have  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  acres.    16. 

14.  How  many  have  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  acres.    54. 

15.  How  many  have  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres.    251. 
Ki.  How  many  have  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  five  hundred  acres.    223. 

17.  How  many  have  from  five  hundred  to  one  thousand  acres.    168. 

18.  How  many  have  from  one  thousand  to  two  thousand  five  hundred  acres.     136. 

19.  How  many  have  from  two  thousand  five  hundred  to  five  thousand  acres.    31. 

20.  How  many  have  five  thousand  acres  and  over.    21. 

21.  How  many  ranches  are  worked  by  owners.    708. 

24.  How  many  ranches  are  rented.    2.36. 

25.  What  is  the  maximum  rent  per  acre.    $2  50,  or  one  third  of  the  crop. 

26.  What  is  the  minimum  rent  per  acre.    One  quarter  to  one  half  of  the  grain. 

28.  How  many  buildings  of  all  kinds  (exclusive  of  city  or  town  buildings)  does  your 

countv  contain.    1,245  sets  of  buildings. 

29.  What  is  their  value.    $100,000. 

30.  How  many  miles  of  fences  are  in  your  county.    3,000. 

31.  What  is  their  cost  per  mile.    $250." 

32.  What  is  the  value  of  all  the  agricultural  implements  in  your  county.    $132,275. 

Relating  to  Farm  Hands  and  Road  Laborers. 
37.  How  many  laborers  (Chinese  excluded)  are  employed  in  agriculture  in  your  county. 

39.  How  many  are  under  fifteen  years  of  age.     150. 

41.  What  are  their  ages.    From  12  to  65. 

42.  What  are  the  maximum  wages  paid  (including  board)  per  month.    $100. 

43.  What  are  the  minimum  wages  paid  (including  board)  per  month.    $20. 

44.  What  are  the  average  wages  paid  (including  board)  per  month.    $30. 

45.  What  industry  of  agriculture  pays  the  maximum.    SkUled  threshers. 

46.  What  industry  of  agriculture  pays  the  minimum.    Gardening. 

47.  How  many  mouths  in  the  year  are  laborers  generally  employed.    6. 

50.  What  are  the  minimum  hours  of  labor  per  diem.    9.'  , 

51.  What  are  the  average  hours  of  labor  per  diem.    11. 

52.  Are  those  working  over  the  regular  hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  paid  extra.    No. 

54.  If  from  sickness  laborers  must  abstain  from  work,  are  any  deductions  made  from  his 

wages.    Always. 

55.  How  many  road  laborers  are  in  your  county.    50.  * 

56.  What  is  the  wages  paid  to  them.    $2;  without  board. 

57.  What  is  the  laborer's  condition  in  general.    Morally,  average  standing;  physically, 

good ;  mentally,  perfectly  sane. 

58.  How  many  laborers  (exclusive  of  Chinese)  are  in  your  county  unemployed.    None 

who  want  to  work. 

60.  How  many  of  the  unemployed  are  foreigners.    One  third;  say  40. 

61.  Their  nationality.    All  nationalities. 

62.  What  are  their  ages.    From  15  to  30. 

66.  What  steps  can  be  taken,  or  what  is  necessary,  to  obtain  employment  for  all  in  your 
county.    Manufacturing  establishments. 

68.  In  what'condition  are  the  roads  in  your  county  (raUroads  excluded).    Good. 

69.  Can  you  suggest  anything  that  will  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  laborers  and  accrue 

to  their  benefit.    This  is  entirely  a  farming  community,  and  laborers  get  good  wages, 
good  food,  and  good  health ;  all  find  employment  that  seek  it. 

70.  How  are  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  lands  in  your  county.    Generally  high,  dry, 

and  healthy ;  miasmatic  in  a  few  places  on  the  river. 

Form  No.  2.    Relatinc;  to  Employes  in   Mechanical  and  Manufacturing    Industries 

(Chinese  Excluded). 

3.  How  manj^  employe's  in  agricultural  implements  in  the  whole  county.  50.  Hours 
constituting  a  day'.s  work,  10.  Wagespaid,  maximum,  $4  ;  minimum,  $2  50;  average, 
$3 ;  without  board. 

8.  How    many  brewers  in  the  whole  county.    3.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  10. 

Wages  paid,  $2;  without  board. 

9.  How  many  blacksmiths  in  the  whole  county.    25.     Hours  constituting  a  dav's  work, 

10.     Wages  jiaid,  maximum,  $1;  minimum,  $1  50;  average,  $2  75;  without  Ijoard. 
13.  How  nianv  brick-makers  in  the  whole  countv.    5.     Hours  constituting  a  day's  work, 
10.    Wages  paid,  $2 ;  with  board. 
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IS.  How  many  cabinet-makers  in  the  whole  county.    6.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work* 

10.    Wages  paid,  $2 ;  without  board. 
21.  How  many  carpenters  and  joiners  in  the  whole  county.    50.     Hours  constituting  a 

day's  work,  10.    Wages  paid,  maximum,  |4;  minimum,  $2;  average,  $3;  without 

board. 
23.  How  many  carriage  and  wagon  makers  in  the  whole  county.    20.    Hours  constituting 

a  day's  work,  10.    Wages  paid,  maximum,  $4;  minimum,  $2;  average,  |3;  without 

board. 

26.  How  many  cigar-makers  in  the  whole  county.    2.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work, 

10.    No  journeymen. 

27.  How  many  confectioners  in  the  whole  county.    2.     Hours  constituting  a  day's  work, 

10.    No  journeymen. 

32.  How  many  employes  in  distilleries  in  the  whole  county.    8.     Hours  constituting  a 

day's  work,  10.    Wages  paid,  $1 ;  with  board. 

33.  How  manj'^  employes  in  dairies  in  the  whole  county.     12.    Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,  14.    Wages  paid,  .$1. 

43.  How  many  machinists  in  the  whole  county.  4.  Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  10. 
Wages  paid,  .|3;  without  board. 

46.  How  many  millers  in  the  whole  county.  12.  Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  11. 
Wages  paid,  $2;  without  board. 

51.  How  many  plumbers  in  the  whole  county.  10.  Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  10. 
Wages  paid,  $2  50;  without  board. 

54.  How  many  saddlers  and  harness-makers  in  the  whole  county.  14.  Hours  constitut- 
ing a  day's  work,  10.    Wages  paid,  $2  50;  without  board. 

57.  How  many  sash,  door,  and  blind  makers  in  the  whole  county.  2.  Hours  constituting 
a  day's  work,  10.     Wages  paid,  $2  50;  without  board. 

59.  How  many  shoe-makers  in  the  whole  county.    15.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work, 

10.    Wages  paid,  |1  50 ;  with  board. 

60.  How  many  soda  works  employes  in  the  whole  county.     4.      Hours   constituting  a 

day's  work,  10.     Wages  paid,  .11  50;  without  board. 
62.  How  many  tailors  in  the  whole  county.    12.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  lOi 
Wages  paid,  |2;  without  board. 

64.  How  many  tinsmiths  in  the  whole  county.    8.     Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  10. 

Wages  paid,  maximum,  $3;  minimum,  $2  50;  average,  $2  75;  without  board. 

65.  How  manj'^  upholsterers  in  the  whole  county.    6.     Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  10. 

Wages  paid,  maximum,  .$3;  minimum,  .|2  ;  average,  $2  50;  without  board. 

66.  How  many  wheelwrights  in  the  whole  county.    4.     Hours  constituting  a  day's  work, 

10.     Wages  paid,  maximum,  .$3;  minimum,  .$2;  average,  $2  50 ;  without  board. 

67.  How  many  wine  manufacturers  in  the  whole  county.    20.     Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,  10.    Wages  paid,  $1 ;  without  board. 

FoKM  No.  3.    Relating  to  Mines  and  Miners  (Chinese  Excluded). 

6.  How  many  gold  placer  miners  are  in  your  county.  40.  Hours  constituting  a  day's 
work,  10.  Number  of  months  employed  in  a  year,  3.  Wages  paid,  maximum,  $2  50; 
minimum,  $1  50;  average,  |2;  without  board. 

10.  How  many  gold  hydraulic  miners  are  in  your  county.    4.    Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,  10.    Number  of  months  employed  in  the  year,  6.    Wages  paid,  maximum, 
$3;  minimum,  $1  50;  average,  $2;  without  board. 
27.  How  many  sandstone  quarries  are  in  your  county.    1. 

Form  No.  4.    Relating  to  Transportation  on  Land  and  Water  (Chinese  Excluded), 

1.  How  many  miles  of  steam  railroads  in  operation  are  in  your  county.    32. 

2.  How  many  employes  of  all  kinds  on  above  are  in  your  county.    24.    Hours  constitut- 

ing a  day's  work,  10.    Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.    Wages 
paid,  maximum,  $5;  minimum,  |1  50;  average,  $3  50. 

11.  How  many  stage  drivers  in  your  county.    4.     Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  10. 

Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.    Wages  paid,  |2 ;  without  board. 

12.  How  many  teamsters  hauling,  etc.,  in  your  county.    12.    Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,  10.    Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.    On   account  of 
owners. 

13.  How  many  draymen  hauling,  etc.,  in  your  county.    10.     Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,  10.    Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.    Wages  paid,  $40; 
without  board. 

14.  How  many  agents,  railroad,  stage,  express,  and  steamboat,  in  your  countJ^    11.    Hours 

constituting  a  day's  work,  12.    Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12. 
Wages  paid,  maximum,  $5;  minimum,  !t!4;  average,  $4  50;  without  board. 

15.  How  many  men  are  engaged  in  express  companies  in  your  county.    8.    Hours  consti- 

tuting a  day's  work,   12.    Average  number  of   months   engaged  per  annum,  12. 
Wages  paid,  commission  on  business. 
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Form  No.  5.    Relating   to  CLERrcAL  and  all   Other  Skilled   and   Unskilled  Labor 
NOT  Before  Enimerated  (Chinese  Excluded). 

1.  How  many  auctioneers  are  employed  in  your  county.    3.    Averap;e  number  of  months 
engaged  jier  anuuni,  12.    Wages  paid,  on  owner's  account. 

4.  How  many  barbers  are  employed  in  your  countj'.    20.     Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,  12.     Wages  paid,  $40  per  month. 

5.  How  many  bookkeepers  in  all  departments  in  your  county.    40.    Hours  constituting 

a  day's  work,  maximum,  12;  minimum,  8;  average,  10.  Average  number  of  months 
engaged  per  annum,  12.  Wages  paid,  maximum,  $100;  minimum,  $50;  average, 
$75 ;  without  board. 

6.  How  many  bricklayers  in  your  county.     10.     Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  maxi- 

mum, iO ;  minimum,  8 ;  average,  9.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per 
annum,  12.  Wages  paid,  maximum,  $5;  minimum,  $4;  average,  $4  50;  without 
board. 
8.  How  many  clerks  are  employed  in  insurance  offices  in  your  county.  9.  Hours  con- 
stituting a  day's  w'ork,  8.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12. 
Wages  paid,  maximum,  $125;  minimum,  $40;  average,  $100  ;  without  board. 
10.  How  many  clerks  are  employed  in  merchandising  in  your  county.  80.  Hours  con- 
stituting a  day's  work,  12.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12. 
Wages  paid,  maximum,  $100  ;  minimum,  $40  ;  average,  $75. 

12.  How  man}' cooks  are  emijloyed  in  your  county.    24.     Males,  12;  females,  12.     Hours 

constituting  a  day's  work,  12.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12. 
Wages  paid,  maximum,  $50:  minimum,  $20;  average,  $40;  with  board. 

13.  How  many  dentists  are  employed  in  your  county.    4.    Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,  12.    Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.    Wages  paid,  on 
account  self. 
15.  How  many  draymen  are  employed  in  your  county.    20.     Hours  constituting  a  day's 
work,  12.    Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.    Wages  paid,  maxi- 
mum, $2;  minimum,  $1 ;  average,  $1  50;  without  board. 

21.  How  many  florists  and  gardeners  in  your  county.    1.     Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,  10.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.  Wages  paid,  "on 
account  of  self. 

22.  How  many  fishermen  in  your  county.    2. 

24.  How  many  journalistic  editors  in  your  county.    4. 

27.  How  many  hostlers  in  your  countj'.    14.     Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  12.    Aver- 
age number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.    Wages  paid,  $1  50. 

31.  How   many  milliners   in  your  county.     6.     Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,   10. 

Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.    Wages  paid,  maximum,  $2 
minimum,  $1 ;  average,  $1  50;  without  board. 

32.  How  many  painters  (house)  in  your  county.    20.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work 

10.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.  Wages  paid,  maximum 
$2  50;  minimum,  $1  50;  average,  $2. 

34.  How  many  plasterers  employed  in  your  county.    6.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work 

10.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  4.  Wages  paid,  maximum 
$3;  minimum,  $2  50. 

35.  How  many  printers  are  employed  in  your  county.    12.    Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,  10.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.  Wages  paid,  max- 
imum, $3;  minimum,  $1  50;  average,  $2;  without  board. 

36.  How  many  photographers  are  employed  in  your  county.    3.     Hours  constituting  a 

day's  work,  10.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.  Wages  paid, 
on  own  account. 

37.  How  many  school  teachers  are  employed  in  your  county.    51.    Males,  45;  females,  16. 

Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  6.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum, 
12.  Wages  paid,  males,  maximum,  $125;  minimum,  $60;  average,  $75;  without  board. 
Wages  paid,  females,  maximum,  $80;  minimum,  $60;  average,  $65;  without  board. 

39.  How  many  servants  (domestic)  are  employed  in  your  county.    200.    Hours  constitut- 

ing a  day's  work.  12.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  8.  Wages 
paid,  niiiximum,  $25;  minimum,  $10;  average,  $15;  with  board. 

40.  How  many  telegraph  operators  are  employed  in  your  county.    7.    Males,  6;  females, 

1.  Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  12.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per 
annum,  12.  Wages  paid,  males,  maximum, $75;  minimum, $50;  average,  $60;  with- 
out board.    Wages  paid,  females,  $60;  without  board. 

41.  How  many  telegraph  messenger  boys  are  employed  in  your  county.    1.    Hours  con- 

stituting a  day's  work,  12.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12. 
Wages  paid,  $20;  without  board. 

42.  How  many  waiters  (restaurant,  hotel,  etc.)  are  employed  in  your  county.    40.    Males, 

28;  females,  12.  Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  12.  Average  number  of  months 
engaged  per  annum,  12.  Wages  paid,  males,  $40;  with  board.  Wages  paid,  females, 
$20;  with  board. 

43.  How  many   watch-makers  are  employed  in   your  county.     6.     Average  number  of 

months  engaged  per  annum,  12.    Own  account. 
47.  How  many  wood-cutters  are  employed  in  your  county.    50.     Hours  consituting  a  day's 
work,  10.    Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  4.     Wages  paid,  max- 
imum, $3;  minimum,  $2;  without  board. 
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Form  No.  6.    Miscellaxeocs. 

1.  "What  is  the  total  value  of  all  lands  and  to^vn  lots,  telegraph  lines,  mines,  and  irriga- 

tion ditches  in  your  county.    $12,331,123. 

2.  What  is  the  totalValue  of  all'the  buildings  in  the  towns  of  your  county.    $738,744. 

9.  How  are  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  workshops  of  mechanics  and  manufacturers. 
Good. 

12.  What  is  the  cost  of  rent  of  dwellings  generally  occupied  by  the  wage  workers.    $10  per 

month. 

13.  What  is  the  cost  of  rent  of  rooms  generally  occupied  by  the  wage  workers.    $5  to  $10 

per  month. 

14.  What  is  the  cost  of  food  or  board  per  month.    $5  to  $10. 

15.  What  is  the  cost  of  fuel.    Wood.  $6  per  cord. 

17.  What  is  the  cost  of  water  for  irrigation  purposes.    $1  50. 

24.  How  many  corporations  (local)  are  in  your  county.    6. 

25.  Name  them.    Modesto  Bank,  $150,000,  paid  up;  Grange  Company  of  Modesto,  $6,000, 

paid  up;  Modesto  Water  Company, $20,000,  paid  up;  Odd  Fellows'  Hall  Association, 
$10,500,  paid  up:  Modesto  Gas  Works,  $20,000,  paid  up;  Salida  Grange  Company, 
$7,000;  paid  up. 
27.  Name  cash  capital  invested  in  them.    $300,000. 

Form  No.  7.    Relating  to  Chine.se  (ExcLrsiVELT). 

1.  How  many  Chinese  are  in  your  county.    Males,  700;  females,  100. 

2.  What  are  their  conditions.    Nearly  all  doing  well  in  their  way.    They  find  employ- 

ment, but  not  so  easy  as  they  used  to.  20  per  cent,  perhaps,  are  gamblers,  and  99 
per  cent  of  the  women  are  prostitutes. 

3.  What  are  their  social  habits.    Are  bad  compared  to  our  standard. 

5.  How  many  of  them  are  married.    5  per  cent  that  have  families  here. 

7.  How  many  of  them  are  domestic  servants.    Probably  300. 

8.  What  wages  are  paid  to  domestic  servants  per  week.    $5;  per  month.  $10  to  $2-5;  with 

board. 

13.  How  many  Chinese  laundries  are  in  your  county.    30. 

14.  How  many  Chinese  do  they  employ  in  your  county.    90. 

15.  How  many  Chinese  cultivate  the  soil  in  your  county.    100. 

16.  What  wages  are  paid  them  per  month  with  board.     Usually  on  their  own  account. 

17.  How  many  Chinese  miners  are  in  your  county.     From  75  to  lOO. 

23.  How  much  do  they  expend  for  rent,  either  per  head  or  coDectively,  per  month.    $1,400. 

24.  How  much  do  they  expend  for  food,  per  head  or  collectively,  per  month.    $4,800. 

25.  What  percentage  of  the  food  are  home  products.    50  per  cent. 

26.  What  percentage  of  the  food  are  imported  from  foreign  countries.    50  per  cent. 

27.  How  much  do  they  expend  for  clothing  per  head  each  year.     Not  to  exceed  $5. 

28.  What  percentage  of  the  clothing  is  of  American  manufacture.    20  per  cent. 

29.  What  percentage  of  the  clothing  is  imported.    80  per  cent. 

30.  How  much  of  their  yearly  earnings  are  sent  out  of  the  country.    $20,000. 

31.  What  percentage  to  the  amount  of  earnings.    18  per  cent. 

32.  To  what  extent  does  their  employment  come  in  competition  with  the  white  industrial 

classes.  Their  laundries  cut  off  work  from  80  white  women.  Their  employment  as 
cooks  and  domestic  servants  cuts  off  work  from  say  300  white  women  who  would 
come  into  the  county  if  these  competitors  did  not  exist. 

Form  No.  8.    Relating  to  Inmates  of  Jails  and  Other  Reformatory  Institutions. 

1.  How  many  inmates  are  in  your  county  jail  and  other  reformatory  institutions  in  your 

county.    17. 

2.  What  are  their  ages.    Males,  13  to  45. 

3.  AVhat  are  their  nationalities.    60  per  cent  American,  20  per  cent  Spanish,  and  20  per 

cent  Portuguese. 

4.  What  are  their  conditions  and  sanitary  habits.    Bad. 

5.  How  many  of  the  inmates  are  employed.    5. 

6.  What  does  their  employment  consist" of.    Work  on  the  public  works. 

7.  To  what  extent  does  their  employment  come  in  competition  with  the  labor  of  mechan- 

ics, artisans,  and  all  other  white  laborers  outside  of  reformatory  institutions.  Not 
at  all. 


SUTTER  COUNTY. 

Statistical  Statement  made  by  W.  F.  Peck,  Assessor  of  Sutter  County. 

Form  No.  1.    Relating  to  AoRicuLTrRE. 

1.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  does  your  county  contain.    376,0(X). 

2.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  are  under  cultivation.    200.000. 

3.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  are  unfit  for  cultivation.    98,000. 
6.  What  is  the  maximum  price  per  acre  (exclusive  of  town  lots).    $150. 
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7.  What  is  the  minitnum  jtrice  per  acre  (exclusive  of  town  lots).    25  cents. 

8.  What  is  the  average  price  per  acre  (exclusive  of  town  lots).    $25. 

25.  \Vhat  is  the  inaxinium  rent  per  acre.    $7. 

26.  What  is  the  minimum  rent  per  acre.    $4. 

27.  What  is  the  average  rent  per  acre.    $5. 

Relating  to  Farm  Hands  and  Road  Laborers. 

51.  What  are  the  average  hours  of  labor  per  diem.    10. 

54.  If  from  sickness  laborers  must  abstain  from  work,  are  any  deductions  made  from  his 
wages.    Not  often. 

57.  What  is  the  laborer's  condition  in  general.  Morally,  good;  physically,  good;  men- 
tally, good. 

65.  What  are  the  causes  of  their  idleness.    Nothing  to  do. 

68.  In  what  condition  are  the  roads  in  j'our  county  (railroads  excluded).    Fair. 
70.  How  are  the  sanitarv  conditions  of  the  lands  in  your  county.    Fair. 

Form  No.  2.    Relating  to  Employes  in  Mechanical  and   Manufacturing   Industries 

(Chinese  Excluded). 

9.  How  many  blacksmiths  in  the  whole  county.    28. 
13.  How  many  brick-makers  in  the  whole  county.    5. 

17.  How  many  box  (wood,  packing)  makers  in  the  whole  county.    2. 

20.  How  many  canneries  (fish,  fruit,  etc.)  employes  in  the  whole  county.     70. 

21.  How  many  carpenters  and  joiners  in  the  whole  county.  •  30. 

23.  How  many  carriage  and  wagon  makers  in  the  whole  county.    7. 
29.  How  many  coopers  in  the  whole  county.    1. 

43.  How  many  machinists  in  the  whole  county.    1. 

46.  How  many  millers  in  the  whole  county.    3. 

59.  How  many  shoe-makers  in  the  whole  county.    5. 

64.  How  many  tinsmiths  in  the  whole  county.    1. 

66.  How  many  wheelwrights  in  the  whole  county.    3. 

67.  How  many  wine  manufacturers  in  the  whole  count J^    2. 

Form  No.  4.    Relating  to  Transportation  on  Land  and  Water  (Chinese  Excluded). 

1.  How  many  miles  of  steam  railroads  in  operation  in  your  county.    10. 

11.  How  many  stage  drivers  in  your  county.    1. 

12.  How  many  teamsters  hauling,  etc.,  in  your  county.    3. 

13.  How  many  draymen  hauling,  etc.,  in  your  county.    1. 

14.  How  many  agents,  railroad,  stage,  express,  and  steamboat,  in  your  county.    1. 

Form  No.  5.    Relating  to  Clerical  and  all  Other  Skilled  and  Unskilled  Labor  not 
Before  Enumerated  (Chinese  Excluded). 

4.  How  many  barbers  are  employed  in  your  county.    3. 

5.  How  many  bookkeepers  in  all  departments  in  your  countj\    6. 

6.  How  many  bricklayers  in  your  county.    3. 

7.  How  many  clerks  are  employed  in  banking  institutions  in  your  county.    2. 

8.  How  many  clerks  are  employed  in  insurance  offices  in  your  county.    7. 

10.  How  many  clerks  employed  in  general  merchandising  in  your  county.    10. 

11.  How  many  clerks  are  employed  in  county  and  town  governments  in  your  county.    4. 

14.  How  many  draughtsmen  are  employed  in  your  county.    1. 

15.  How  many  draymen  are  employed  in  your  county,    i. 

16.  How  many  dre.ss  and  cloak  makers  in  your  county.    4. 

18.  How  many  engineers  (civil)  in  your  county.    3. 

22.  How  many  fisherman  in  your  county.    1. 

25.  How  many  journalistic  reporters  in  your  county.    1. 

26.  How  many  hod  carriers  in  your  county.    3. 

27.  How  many  hostlers  in  your  county.    7. 

32.  How  many  painters  (house)  in  your  county.    3. 

M.  How  many  plasterers  are  employed  in  your  county.    1. 

35.  How  many  printers  are  employed  in  your  county.    5. 

37.  How  many  school  teachers  are  employed  in  your  county.    38. 

40.  How  many  telegraph  operators  are  employed  in  your  county.    2. 

42.  How  maTiy  waiters  (restaurant,  hotel,  etc.)  are  employed  in  your  county.    4. 

47.  How  many  wood-cutters  are  employed  in  your  countj*.    40. 

Form  No.  6.    Miscellaneous. 

1.  What  is  the  total  value  of  all  lands  and  town  lots  in  your  county.    $5,936,000. 

2.  What  is  the  total  value  of  all  the  buildings  in  the  towns  of  your  county.    $97,840. 

3.  What  is  the  total  value  of  all  the  machineries  used  for  mechanical  and  manufacturing 

purposes.    |5,000. 

24.  How  many  corporations  (local)  are  in  your  county.    9. 
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25.  Name  them.    Farmers'  Union  of  Yuba  City,  Farmers'  Union  of  Live  Oak,  Farmers' 

Union  of  Somo  Station,  Sutter  Countj^  Cannery,  People's  Warehouse  of  Nicolaus, 
Nicolaus  Warehouse,  Live  Oak  Hall,  North  Butte  Hall,  Sutter  Publishing  Company. 

26.  Name  capital  stock  of  each.    Farmers'  Union  of  Yuba  City,  $50,000;  Farmers'  Union 

of  Live  Oak,  15,000;  Farmers' Union  of  Somo  Station,  $5,000;  Sutter  Countv  Cannery, 
$50,000;  People's  Warehouse  of  Nicolaus,  $5,000;  Nicolaus  Warehouse,  $'5,000;  Live 
Oak  Hall,  $1,000;  North  Butte  Hall,  $2,000;  Sutter  Publishing  Company,  $5,000. 
28.  Total  amount  of  hands  employed  in  each.    At  present,  2;  in  summer,  5  to  15. 

Form  No.  7.    Relating  to  Chinese  (Exclusively). 

1.  How  many  Chinese  are  in  your  county.    Males,  500 ;  females,  2. 

2.  What  are  their  conditions.    Average. 

3.  What  are  their  social  habits.    Chinese. 

4.  What  are  their  sanitary  habits.     Fair. 

5.  How  many  of  them  are  married.     2. 

6.  How  many  of  them  are  emploj'ed.    All,  or  nearly. 

7.  How  many  of  them  are  domestic  servants.    50. 

8.  What  wages  are  paid  to  domestic  servants  per  week.    $5;  per  month,  $20;  with  board. 

9.  How  many  of  them  are  cooks.    50. 

10.  What  wages  are  paid  them  per  week.    $5 ;  per  month,  $20 ;  with  board. 

11.  How  many  are  laundrymen.    30. 

13.  How  many  Chinese  laundries  are  in  your  county.    8. 

14.  How  many  Chinese  do  they  emploj^  in  your  county.    30. 

15.  How  many  Chinese  cultivate  the  soil  in  your  county.    300. 

19.  How  many  of  them  are  employed  in  manufactures  of  all  kinds.    4. 

20.  Name  the  various  industries  and  number  employed  in  each  of  them.    Making  cans,  4. 

21.  What  are  the  wages  paid  them  in  each  of  the  industries  employed.   Work  by  the  piece. 
32.  To  what  extent  does  their  employment  come  in  competition  with  the  white  industrial 

classes.    An  unlimited  extent. 

Form  No.  8.    Rel.^ting  to  Inmates  of  Jails  and  Other  Reformatory  Institutions. 

1.  How  many  inmates  are  in  your  county  jail  and  other  reformatory  institutions  in  your 

countj\    Males,  1. 

2.  What  are  their  ages.    54. 

4.  What  are  their  conditions  and  sanitary  habits.     Fair. 

7.  To  what  extent  does  their  employment  come  in  competition  with  the  labor  of  mechan- 
ics, artisans,  and  all  other  white  laborers  outside  of  reformatory  institutions.  Not 
at  all. 


TEHAMA  COUNTY. 

Statistical  Statement  made  by  Jackson  Eby,  Assessor  of  Tehama  County. 
Form  No.  1.    Relating  to  Agriculture. 

1.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  does  your  county  contain.    About 

2,000,000. 

2.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  are  under  cultivation.    About 301,000. 
3."Howmanv  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  are  unfit  for  cultivation.    About 

1,699,000. 

4.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  are  timber  land.    Three  fourths  con- 

tain timber. 

5.  How  manv  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  are  open   for  preemption.    About 

500,000. ' 

6.  What  is  the  maximum  price  per  acre  (exclusive  of  town  lots).     For  deeded  land,  about 

$75  per  acre. 

7.  What  is  the  minimum  price  per  acre  (exclusive  of  town  lots).    About  50  cents. 

8.  What  is  the  average  price  per  acre  (exclusive  of  town  lots).    About  $5. 

13.  How  many  have  from  twenty-five  to  lifty  acres.    20. 

14.  How  manv  have  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  acres.    45. 

15.  How  manv  have  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres.    200. 

16.  How  many  have  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  five  hundred  acres.    300. 

17.  How  many  have  from  five  hundred  to  one  thousand  acres.    350. 

18.  How  many  have  from  one  thousand  to  two  thousand  five  hundred  acres.    100. 

19.  How  many  have  from  two  thousand  five  hundred  to  five  thousand  acres.    100. 

20.  How  many  have  five  thousand  acres  and  over.    50. 

21.  How  many  ranches  are  worked  by  owners.    Nearly  all. 

22.  How  many  ranches  are  worked  in  shares  between  owner  and  renter.    Very  few. 
24.  How  many  ranches  are  rented.    Very  few. 

27.  What  is  the  average  rent  per  acre.    Some  third,  some  fourth  of  crop. 

32.  What  is  the  value  of  all  the  agricultural  implements  in  your  county.    $25,000. 
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Relating  to  Farm  Hands  and  Road  Laborers. 

42.  What  are  the  maximum  wages  paid  (including  board).    From  li!2  to  $3  per  day. 

43.  What  are  the  minimum  wages  paid  (including  board).    About  |30  per  month. 

44.  What  are  the  average  wages  paid  (including  board).    About  .$26  per  month. 

45.  What  industry  of  agriculture  pays  the  maximum.    Harvest. 

46.  What  industry  of  agriculture  pays  the  minimum.    Winter  seeding. 

47.  How  many  months  are  laborers  generally  employed.     All  the  year. 

49.  What  are  the  maximum  hours  of  labor  per  diem.    From  10  to  15. 

50.  What  are  the  minimum  hours  of  labor  per  diem.    About  10. 
61.  What  are  the  average  hours  of  labor  per  diem.    About  12. 

52.  Are  those  working  over  the  regular  hours  constituting  a  day's  work  paid  extra.    No. 
54.  If  from  sickness  laborers  must  abstain  from  work,  are  any  deductions  made  from 

their  wages.    Yes. 
57.  What  is  the  laborer's  condition  generally.     Morally,  generally  dissipated;  physicallj', 

good ;  mentally,  on  an  average  with  the  world. 
66.  What  steps  can  be  taken,  or  what  is  necessary,  to  obtain  employment  for  all  in  your 

county.     Plentj'  of  work  for  all. 

68.  In  what  condition  are  the  roads  in  your  county  (railroads  excluded).    Very  good. 

69.  Can  j'ou  suggest  anything  that  will  ameliorate    the  condition  of  the  laborers  and 

accrue  to  their  benefit.     Let  them  work  to  the  interest  of  their  employers. 

70.  How  are  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  lands  in  your  county.    Very  good. 

Form  No.  2.    Relating  to  Employes  in  Mechanical  and  Manufacturing   Industries 

(Chinese  Excluded). 

2.  How  many  awning-makers  are  employed  in  the  whole  county.    2.     Hours  constitut- 
ing a  day's  work,  12.    Wages  paid,  maximum,  $4;  minimum,  .|3;  with  board. 

7.  How  many  bakers  in  the  whole  county.    4.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  15. 

Wages  paid,  ^2  50;  with  board. 

8.  How  many  brewers  in  the  whole  county.    7.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  15. 

Wages  paid,  $2  50;  with  board. 

13.  How  many  brick-makers  in  the  whole  county.    30.     Hours  constituting  a  day's  work, 

12.     Wages  paid, . 13;  with  board. 

14.  How  many  broom-makers  in  the  whole  county.    2.     Hours  constituting  a  day's  work, 

10.    Wages  paid,  %2  50;  with  board. 

18.  How  many  cabinet-makers  in  the  whole  countJ^  5.  Hours  constituting  a  day's  work, 
12.     Wages  paid,  .$2  50;  with  board. 

23.  How  many  carriage  and  wagon  makers  in  the  whole  county.  8.  Hours  constituting 
a  day's  work,  12.     Wages  paid,  13;  with  board. 

25.  How  niany  cement-makers  in  the  whole  county.  3.  Hours  constituting  a  day's  work, 
5.     Wages  paid,  $1  50;  with  board. 

27.  How  many  confectioners  in  the  whole  county.  1.  Hours  constituting  a  day's  work, 
12.     Wages  paid,  !f3;  with  board. 

33.  How  many  employes  in  dairies  in  the  whole  county.  4.  Hours  constituting  a  day's 
work,  15.     Wages  paid,  .$1 ;  with  board. 

37  How  many  gunsmiths  in  the  whole  county.  2.  Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  10. 
Wages  paid,  |3;  with  board. 

44.  How  many  marble-cutters  in  the  whole  county.  10.  Hours  constituting  a  day's 
work,  12.     Wages  paid,  |3 ;  with  board. 

46.  How  many  millers  in  the  whole  county.  4.  Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  12. 
Wages  paid,  $3;  with  board. 

54.  How  many  saddlers  and  harness-makers  in  the  whole  county.  10.  Hours  constitut- 
ing a  day's  work,  12.    Wages  paid,  $1  50;  with  board. 

57.  How  many  sash,  door,  and  blind  makers  in  the  whole  county.  10.  Hours  constitut- 
ing a  day's  work,  10.     Wages  paid,  |3;  with  board. 

59.  How  many  shoe-makers  in  the  whole  county.    10.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work, 

12.     Wages  paid,  $1  50;  with  board. 

60.  How  man}'  soda  works  emj)loy^s  in  the  whole  county.    2.    Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,  8.     Wages  paid,  $1  50;  with  board. 

61.  How  many  stone-cutters  in  the  whole  county.    6.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work, 

10.     Wages  paid,  |3. 

62.  How  many  tailors  in  the  whole  county.    12.     Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  15. 

Wages  paid,  !t!2;  with  board. 

63.  How  many  tanners  in  the  whole  county.    2.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  10. 

Wages  i)aid,  $2;  with  board. 

64.  How  many  tinsmiths  in  the  whole  county.     10.     Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  12. 

Wages  paid,  |2  50;  with  board. 

65.  How  many  upholsterers  in  the  whole  county.    4.     Hours  constituting  a  day's  work, 

15.     Wages  p;ii(l,  |3;  with  board. 

66.  How  many  wheelwrights  in  the  whole  county.    1.     Hours  constituting  a  day's  work, 

10.     Wages  paid,  $3;  with  board. 

67.  How  many  wine  manufacturers  in  the  whole  county.    4.    Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,  10.     Wages  paid,  $2  50;  with  board. 
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FoBM  No.  4.    Relating  to  Transportation  on  Land  and  Water  (Chinese  Excluded). 

1.  How  many  miles  of  steam  railroads  in  operation  are  in  your  county.    40.54. 
11.  How  many  stage  drivers  in  your  county.    4.    Average  hours  per  day,  10.    Average 
number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.     Wages  paid,  $2. 

14.  How  many  agents,  railroad,  stage,  express,  and  steamboat,  in  your  county.    6.    Aver- 

age hours  per  daj"^,  12.    Average  number  of  months  engaged  "per  annum'  12.    Wages 
paid,  $3. 

Form  No.  5.    Relating  to   Clerical  and  all  Other  Skilled  and  Unskilled  Labor 
NOT  Before  Enumer.ated  (Chinese  Excluded). 

1.  How  many  auctioneers  are  employed  in  your  county.  2.  Hours  constituting  a  day's 
work,  10.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  1.  Wages  paid,  $3; 
with  board. 

4.  How  many  barbers  are  employed  in  your  countj'.    7.    Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,  12.    Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.    Wages  paid,  $2; 
without  board. 

5.  How  many  bookkeepers  in  all  departments  in  your  countj'.    40.    Hours  constituting 

a  day's  work,  15.    Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.    Wages  paid, 
.$4 ;  without  board. 

6.  How  many  bricklayers  in   your  county.    6.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  10. 

Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  4.    Wages  paid,  |3 ;  without  board. 

7.  How  many  clerks  are  employed  in  banking  institutions  in  your  county.    3.     Hours 

constituting  a  day's  work,  8.    Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12. 

Wages  paid,  |4;  without  board. 
11.  How  many  clerks  are  employed  in  county  and  town  governments  in  your  county,  10. 

Hours  constituting 'a  day's  work,  10.    Average  number  of  months  engaged  per 

annum,  12.    Wages  paid,  $3;  without  board. 
13.  How  many  dentists  are  employed  in  your  county.    4.     Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,  id.    Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.    Wages  paid,  $3; 

without  board. 

15.  How  many  draymen  are  employed  in  your  county.    4.     Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,  12.    Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.    W^ages  paid,  |3; 
without  board. 

16.  How  many  dress  and  cloak  makers  in  your  county.    8.    Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,  12.    Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.    Wages  paid,  $1  25; 
without  board. 

17.  How  many  engravers  in  your  county.    4.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  15.   Aver- 

age number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.    Wages  paid,  |3;  without  board. 

18.  How  many  engineers  (civil)  in  your  county.    2.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  6. 

Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  1.    Wages  paid,|25 ;  without  board. 

19.  How  many  engineers  (stationary  engines)  in  your  county.    40.    Hours  constituting  a 

day's  work,  12.    Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  4.    Wages  paid,  |4; 

with  board. 
23.  How  many  glaziers  in  your  county.    15.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  12.  Average 

number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.    Wages  paid,  $3:  with  board. 
25.  How  many  journalistic  reporters  in  j^our  county.    4.    Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,  15.    Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.    Wages  paid,  $3; 

without  board. 
27.  How  many  hostlers  in  your  countj'.    8.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  15.  Average 

number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.     Wages  paid,  |2  50;  without  board. 

30.  How  many  lumbermen  in  your  county.    300.     Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  10. 

Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  6.     Wages  paid,  $150 ;  with  board. 

31.  How  many  milliners  in  your  county.    4.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  10.    Aver- 

age number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.    Wages  paid,  .|l'25;  without  board. 

32.  How  many  painters  (house)  in  your  county.    12.    Hours  constituting  a  daj^'s  work, 

10.    Average  number. of  months  engaged  per  annum,  8.    Wages  paid,  $2;  without 
board. 

34.  How  many  plasterers  are  employed  in  your  county.    6.    Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,  10.     Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  5.    Wages  paid,  $3; 
without  board. 

35.  How  many  printers  are  employed  in  your  county.    15.    Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,  id.    Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.    Wages  paid,  |2 ; 
without  board. 

36.  How  many  photographers  are  employed  in  your  county.    2.    Hours  constituting  a 

day's  work,  10.    Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.    Wages  paid, 
|5;  without  board. 

37.  How  many  school  teachers  are  employed  in  your  county.    60.    Hours  constituting  a 

day's  work,  6.    Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  9.    Wages  paid,  $3 ; 
without  board. 

41.  How  many  telegraph  messenger  boys  are  employed  in  your  county.    1.    Hours  con- 

stituting a  day's  work,  15.    Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12. 
Wages  paid,  $1 ;  without  board. 

42.  How  many  waiters  (restaurant,  hotel,  etc.)  are  employed  in  your  county.    24. 
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43.  How  many  watch-makers  are  employed  in  your  county.    3.    Hours  constituting  a 

day's  work,  15.    Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.    Wages  paid, 
$5;  without  board. 

44.  How  many  well-borers  (artesian)  are  employed  in  your  county.    1  set.    Average  num- 

ber of  months  engaged  per  annum,  1.     Wages  paid,  |5;  without  board. 

Form  No.  6.    Miscellaneous. 

1.  What  is  the  total  value  of  all  lands  and  town  lots  in  your  county.    About  $5,200,000. 

2.  What  is  the  total  value  of  all  the  buildings  in  the  towns  of  your  county.    $595,000. 

3.  What  is  the  total  value  of  all  machineries  used  for  mechanical  and 'manufacturing 

purposes.    About  $240,000. 

12.  What  is  the  cost  of  rent  of  dwellings  generally  occupied  by  the  wage  workers.    From 

$5  to  $10. 

13.  What  is  the  cost  of  rent  of  rooms  generally  occupied  by  the  wage  workers.    From  $.^ 

to  $5. 

14.  What  is  the  cost  of  food  or  board  per  month.    From  $16  to  $20. 

Hi.  What  is  the  cost  of  water  for  household  purposes,  per  month.    $1  50  to  $2. 
17.  What  is  the  cost  of  water  for  irrigation  purposes.    About  $3. 

Form  No.  7.    Relating  to  Chinese  (Exclusively). 

13.  How  many  Chinese  laundries  are  in  your  countj'.    4. 

15.  How  many  Chinese  cultivate  the  soil  in  your  county.    40. 


TRINITY   COUNTY. 

Statistical  Statement  made  by  the  Assessor  of  Trinity  County. 
Form  No.  1.     Relating  to  Agriculture. 

2.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  are  under  cultivation.    4,100. 

3.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  are  unfit  for  cultivation.    Six  eighths 

of  the  countj\ 

6.  What  is  the  maximum  price  per  acre  (exclusive  of  town  lots).    $5  50. 

7.  What  is  the  minimum  price  per  acre  (exclusive  of  town  lots).    $2  10. 

8.  What  is  the  average  price  per  acre  (exclusive  of  town  lots).    $3  80. 

9.  How  many  ranches  are  in  your  county.    264. 

10.  How  many  ranch  owners.    218. 

11.  How  many  have  from  three  to  ten  acres.    102. 

12.  How  manj'  have  from  ten  to  twenty-five  acres.    44. 

13.  How  many  have  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  acres.    30. 

14.  How  many  have  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  acres.    20. 

15.  How  many  have  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres.    4. 

16.  How  many  have  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  five  hundred  acres.    10. 

17.  How  many  have  from  five  hundred  to  one  thousand  acres.    3. 

18.  How  many  have  from  one  thousand  to  two  thousand  five  hundred  acres.    3. 

19.  How  many  have  from  two  thousand  five  hundred  to  five  thousand  acres.    2. 
21.  How  many  ranches  are  worked  by  owners.    180. 

24.  How  many  ranches  are  rented.    3^. 

32.  What  is  tHe  value  of  all  the  agricultural  implements  in  your  county.    $5,260. 

Relating  to  Farm  Hands  and  Road  Laborers. 

37.  How  many  laborers  (Chinese  excluded)  are  employed  in  agriculture  in  your  countv. 

About  300. 

38.  What  are  their  ages.    From  16  to  60. 

42.  What  are  the  maximum  wages  paid  (including  board)  per  month.    $40. 

43.  What  are  the  minimum  wages  paid  (including  board)  per  month.    $20. 

44.  What  are  the  average  wages  paid  (including  board)  per  month.    $30. 

47.  How  many  months  in  the  year  are  laborers  generally  employed.    9. 

48.  When  unemployed  in  agriculture  what  industry  do  they  pursue  to  gain   a  livelihood. 

Mining,  trapping,  and  hunting. 

49.  What  are  the  maximum  hours  of  labor  per  diem.    10. 

54.  If  from  sickness  laborers  must  abstain  from  work,  are  any  deductions  made  from  his 

wages.    Not  generally. 

55.  How  many  road  laborers  are  in  your  county.     18. 

56.  What  is  the  wages  paid  to  them.    $50. 

57.  What  is  the  laborer  s  condition  in  general.    Morally,  good  ;  physically,  good;  mentally, 

good. 

58.  How  many  laborers  (exclusive  of  Chinese)  are  in  your  county  unemployed.  About  75. 

61.  Their  nationality.    Cannot  tell. 

62.  What  are  their  ages.    From  18  to  60. 
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66.  "What  steps  can  be  taken,  or  what  is  necessary',  to  obtam  emploj'ment  for  all  in  your 

county.    Erect  manufactories. 
68.  In  what'condition  are  the  roads  in  your  county.     Very  good. 
70.  How  are  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  lands  in  your  county.    Very  good. 

Form  No.  2.    Relatikg  to  Employes  in  Mechanical  and   Manufacturing  Industries 

(Chinese  Excluded). 

8.  How  many  brewers  in  the  whole  county.    6.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  10. 

Wages  paid,  $50 ;  with  board. 

9.  How  many  blacksmiths  in  the  whole  county.    23.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work, 

10.    Wages  paid,  |60 ;  with  board. 
16.  How  many  cabinet-makers  in  the  whole  county.    3.     Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,  10.    Wages  paid,  !!>75 ;  with  board. 
21.  How  many  carpenters  and  joiners  in  the  whole  county.    25.    Hours  constituting  a 

day's  work,  10.    Wages  paid,  |65 ;  with  board. 
23.  How  many  carriage  and  wagon  makers  in  the  whole  county.    2.    Hours  constituting 

a  day's  work,  10.     Wages  paid,  .$80 ;  with  board. 
33.  How  many  employes  in  dairies  in  the  whole  county.    50.    Hours  constituting  a  day's 

work,  10.    Wages  paid,  males,  .|.50.    Wages  paid,  females,  $20;   with  board. 
37.  How  many  gunsmiths  in  the  whole  county.    2.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  10. 

Wages  paid,  $75;  with  board. 

42.  How  many  employes  in  limekilns  in  the  whole  countj'.    6.    Hours  constituting  a 

day's  work,  10.    W'ages  paid,  $60;  with  board. 

43.  How  many  machinists  in  the  whole  county.    21. 

46.  How  many  millers  in  the  whole  county!!    4.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  10. 
Wages  paid,  $60;  with  board. 

58.  How  many  shingle-makers  in  the  whole  county.     10.     Hours   constituting  a  day's 

work,  lO!    Wages  paid,  $60 ;  with  board. 

59.  How  many  shoe-makers  in  the  whole  county.     10.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work, 

10.     Wages  paid,  $60. 
62.  How  many  tailors  in  the  whole  county.    1.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  10. 

64.  How  many  tinsmiths  in  the  whole  county.    2.     Hours  constituting  a  day's  work.  10. 

Wages  paid,  $75  ;  with  board. 

65.  How  many  upholsterers  in  the  whole  county.    1.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  10. 

Wages  paid,  $75 ;  with  board. 

Form  Ko.  3.    Relating  to  Mines  and  Miners  (Chinese  Excluded). 

3.  How  many  coal  mines  are  in  your  county.    1. 

4.  How  many  coal  miners  are  in  your  countj\    175.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  10. 

5.  How  many  gold  placer  mines  are  in  your  county.    50. 

6.  How  many  gold  jjlacer  miners  are  in  your  county.    .350. 

7.  How  many  gold  quartz  mines  are  in  your  county.    75. 

8.  How  many  gold  quartz  miners  are  in  your  county.    2.50. 

9.  How  many  gold  hydraulic  mines  are  in  your  county.    200. 
19.  How  many  quicksilver  mines  are  in  your  county.    3. 

Form  No.  4.    Relating  to  Tkanspoetation  on  Land  and  Water  (Chinese  Excluded). 

11.  How  manj-^  stage  drivers  in  j'our  county.    Miles  of  roads,  240.    Number  of  men,  4. 

Average  hours  per  day,  10.    Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12. 
Wages  paid,  $60;  with  board. 

12.  How  many  teamsters  hauling,  etc.,  in  your  countj'.     18.    Average  hours  per  day,  10. 

Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  8.     Wages  paid,  $60;  with  board. 

14.  How  many  agents,  stage  and  express,  in  your  county.    4.    Average  hours  per  day,  10. 

Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.    Wages  paid,  $75;  with  board. 

15.  How  many  men  are  engaged  in   express  companies  in  your  county.    2.     Average 

hours  per  day,  10.   Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12.     Wages  paid, 
$75 :  with  board. 

Form  No.  5.    Relating  to   Clerical  and  all  Other  Skilled  and   Unskilled   Labor 
NOT  Before  Enumerated  (Chinese  Excluded). 

3.  How  many  assayers  and  chemists  are  employed  in  your  county.    1. 

4.  How  many  barbers  are  employed  in  your  county.    4. 

10.  How  many  clerks  employed  in  general  merchandising  in  your  countj'^.    20.    Hours 

constituting  a  dav's  work,  12.    Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  12. 
Wages  paid  $30  to  $75. 

11.  How  many  clerks  are  employed  in  county  and  town  governments  in  your  county.    1. 

Hours   constituting  a   day's   work,  8."    Average  number  of  months  engaged  per 
annum,  12.    Wages  paid,  $1,800  per  year. 

12.  How  manj'  cooks  are  employed  in  your  county.    6.     Hours  constituting  a  day's  work, 

10.    Wages  paid,  $40 ;  with  board. 

13.  How  many  dentists  are  employed  in  your  town.    1. 

16.  How  manv  dress  and  cloak  makers  in  vour  town.    5. 
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19.  How  many  engineers  (stationary  engines)  in  your  county.  2.  Hours  constituting  a 
day's  work,  10.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  8.  Wages  paid, 
.1!().5;  with  board. 

24.  How  many  journalistic  editors  in  your  county.     1. 

27.  How  many  hostlers  in  your  county.    0.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  10.    Average 

number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  10.    Wages  paid,  .$40;  with  board. 

28.  How  many  laundrymcn  in  your  county,    (i.    Chinese  onlyi 

30.  How  many  lumbermen  in  your  county.    IS.     Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  If. 

Average  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  9.    Wages  paid,  |50;  with  board. 

31.  How  many  milliners  in  your  county.    1. 

32.  How  many  painters  (house)  in  your  county.    2.     No  regular  employment. 

34.  How  many  plasterers  are  employed  in  your  county.     1.    No  regular  employment. 

35.  How  many  printers  are  employed  in  your  county.    3.    Males,  2 ;  females,  1.    Wages 

paid,  males,  $50:  females,  $40;  with  board. 
37.  How  many  school  teachers  are  employed  in  your  county.    16.    Males,  6;  females,  10. 
Average  number  of  months   engaged    per  annum,  8.     Wages  j)aid,   males,   .$95; 
females,  $i>0 ;  without  board. 

39.  How  many  servants  (domestic)  are  employed  in  your  county.    10.     Hours  constitut- 

ing a  day's  work,  10.    Wages  paid,  females,  $35  ;  with  board. 

40.  How  many  telegrajjh  operators  are  employed  in  your  county.     1. 

42.  How  many  waiters  (restaurant,  hotel,  etc.)' are  employed  in  your  county.     16.    Males, 

12;  females.  4.    Hours  constituting  a  day's  work,   10.     Wages   paid,   males,  $50; 

fenudes,  $25;  with  board. 
47.  How  many  wood-cutters  are  employed  in  your  county.    12.    Horns  constituting  a 

dav's  work,  10.    Aggregate  number  of  months  engaged  per  annum,  8.     Wages  paid, 

$60 ;  with  board. 

Form  No.  G.     Miscellaneous. 

1.  What  is  the  total  value  of  all  lands  and  town  lots  in  your  county.    $180,647. 

2.  What  is  the  total  value  of  all  the  buildings  in  the  towns  of  your  county.    .$73,562. 

5.  To  what  extent  does  the  apprenticeship  system  prevail  in  the  various  skilled  indus- 

tries in  your  county.    Nothing. 

6.  Are  any  trades  iniions  in  your  ciiunty.    No. 

12.  What  is  the  cost  of  rent  of  dwellings" generally.    $5  to  $10  per  montii. 

14.  What  is  the  cost  of  food  or  board  per  month.    $13  to  $15. 
1.5.  What  is  the  cost  of  fuel.    Wood,  $5  to  $8. 

16.  What  is  the  cost  of  water  for  household  purposes  per  month.    $3. 

17.  What  is  the  cost  of  water  for  irrigation  purposes.    $4. 

24.  How  many  corporations  (local)  are  in  your  county.    15. 

25.  Name  them.    Bully  Chorp  (Quartz,  Mary  Bloom  (Quartz,  Mountain  Brown  Quartz, 

Brown  F.ear  Quartz,  Brunswick  l^uartz.  Lone  .lack  (Quartz,  Hard  Tack  Quartz, 
Lennie  Quartz.  Trinity  Gold  Mining  Company  (Hydraulic),  Buckeye  Mining  Com- 
paTiy  (Hydratdic),  Nash  Deep  Gravel  Mining  Company  (Hydraulic),  Mason's  Bar 
Mining  Company  (Hydraulic),  Altoona  Quicksilver  Mining  Company. 

Form  No.  7.    11el.\tixg  to  Chikese  (PIxclusively). 

1.  How  many  Chinese  in  your  county.    Males,  about  400;  females,  50. 

3.  AVhat  are  their  social  habits.    Industrious  and  law-abiding. 

4.  What  are  their  sanitary  habits.    No  good. 

5.  How  many  of  them  are  married.    5. 

6.  How  many  of  them  are  employed.    Nearly  all  in  merchandising  and  mining. 

7.  How  numy  of  tliem  are  domestic  servants.     18. 

8.  What  wages  are  i)aid  to  domestic  servants  per  week.     $7;  per  month,  $20;  with  board. 

9.  Hnw  many  of  them  are  cooks.    Don't  know. 

10.  What  wages  are  paid  to  them  ])er  week.    $8;  per  month,  $20  to  $80;  with  board. 

11.  How  many  are  laiuidrymen.    14. 

12.  What  wages  do  they  earn  per  month.     $.30  to  $60;  with  board. 

15.  How  many  Chinese  cultivate  tlie  soil  in  your  county.     About  40. 

16.  Wliat  wages  arc  paid  tliem  per  m(jnth  with  board.    $20  to  $.30. 

17.  How  many  Cliinese  miners  are  in  your  county.    About  300. 

18.  What  wages  do  they  earn.     From  $10  u])ward. 

24.  How  much  dotheyexpend  for  food,  per  head  or  collectively,  per  month.    About  $10. 

25.  What  percentage  of  the  food  are  home  products.    One  third. 

26.  What  i)ercentage  of  the  food  are  importeil  from  foreign  countries.    Two  thirds. 

29.  Wiiat  percentage  of  the  clothing  is  imported.    Nearly  all. 

30.  How  much  of  their  yearly  earnings  are  sent  out  of  the  country.    Nearly  all. 

48  « 
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VENTURA  COUNTY. 

Statistical  Statement  made  by  J.  A.  Conaway,  Assessor  of  Ventura  Comity. 

FoEM  No.  1.     Relating  to  AoEicrLTCRE. 

6.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  are  open  for  preemption.  All  the 
mountains  not  surveyed. 

6.  "What  is  the  maximum  price  per  acre  (exclusive  of  town  lots).    $100. 

7.  What  is  the  minimum  price  per  acre  (exchisive  of  town  lots).    $1  25. 
9.  How  many  ranches  are  in  your  county.    About  500. 

10.  How  many  ranch  owners.    577. 

11.  How  man}'  have  from  three  to  ten  acres.    50. 

12.  How  many  have  from  ten  to  twenty-five  acres.    50. 

13.  How  many  have  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  acres.    100. 

14.  How  many  have  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  acres.    100. 

15.  How  many  have  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres.    200. 

16.  How  many  have  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  five  hundred  acres.    50. 

17.  How  mana  have  from  five  hundred  to  one  thousand  acres.    12. 

18.  How  many  have  from  one  thousand  to  two  thousand  five  hundred  acres.    8. 

19.  How  many  have  from  two  thousand  five  hundred  to  five  thousand  acres.    3. 

20.  How  many  have  five  thousand  acres  and  over.    4. 

25.  What  is  the  maximum  rent  per  acre.    $7. 

26.  What  is  the  minimum  rent  per  acre.    $2. 

27.  What  is  the  average  rent  per  acre.    $4  50. 

30.  How  many  miles  of  fences  are  in  vour  county.    300. 

31.  What  is  their  cost  per  mile.    $80. 

32.  What  is  the  value  of  all  the  agricultural  implements  in  your  county.    |15,000. 

33.  How  many  labor-saving  agricultural  implements  are  in  your  county.    15. 
35.  What  is  their  combined  horse  (or  man)  power.    Horse  and  steam. 

Relating  to  Farm  Hands  and  Road  Laborers. 

37.  How  many  laborers  (Chinese  excluded)  are  emploved  in  agriculture  in  vour  countv. 

250. 

38.  What  are  their  ages.    From  15  to  60. 

42.  What  are  the  maximum  wages  paid  (including  board)  per  month.    $30. 

43.  What  are  the  minimum  wages  paid  (including  board)  per  month.    $20. 

44.  What  are  the  average  wages  paid  (including  board)  per  month.    $25. 

45.  What  industry  of  agriculture  pays  the  maximum.    Beans  and  flax  ;  sometimes  wheat. 

46.  What  industry  of  agriculture  pays  the  minimum.    Sometimes  one,  sometines  another. 

47.  How  many  months  in  the  year  are  laborers  generally  employed.    All  the  time. 

48.  When  unemployed  in  agriculture  what  industry  do  they  pursue  to  gain  a  livelihood. 

Live  on  what  they  earned  while  at  work ;  but  there  is,  and  always  has  been,  a  great 
mystery  to  me  how  some  people  live,  and  always  will  be,  I  presume. 

50.  What  are  the  minimum  hours  of  labor  per  diem.    8. 

51.  What  are  the  average  hours  of  labor  per  diem.    10. 

66.  What  steps  can  be  taken,  or  what  is  necessary,  to  obtain  employment  for  all  in  \-our 

county.    Get  more  work  than  hands. 

67.  How  do  they  obtain  sustenance  and  clothing.     Credit,  and  never  pay. 

68.  In  what  condition  are  the  roads  in  your  coitnty  (railroads  excluded).    Good. 

69.  Can  you  suggest  anything  that  will  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  laborers  and  accrue 

to  their  benefit.  "  None  but  to  work  all  the  time  that  they  can,  and  they  will  be 
happier  than  if  they  loaf,  and  will  have  plenty. 

70.  How  are  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  lands  in  your  county.   Good  as  can  be.     Health 

is  good  all  the  time. 

Form  No.  2.    Rel.\ting  to   Employes  in  Mech.\nic.\l  .\xd  M.\NrFACTrRixG  Ixdcsteies 

(Chinese  Excluded). 

1.  How  many  asphaltum  workers  are  employed  in  the  whole  county.  50.  Hours  consti- 
tuting a  day's  work,  maximum,  14;  minimum,  7;  average,  lOg.  Wages  paid,  males, 
$10  50.    Wages  paid,  females,  maximum,  $25;  minimum,  $10. 

9.  How  many  blacksmiths  in  the  whole  county.    10. 

20.  How  many  canneries  (fish,  fruit,  etc.)  employes  in  the  whole  county.     1. 

21.  How  many  carpenters  and  joiners  in  the  whole  county.     15. 

23.  How  many  carriage  and  wagon  makers  in  the  whole  county.    3. 

59.  How  many  shoe-makers  in  the  whole  county.    10. 

60.  How  many  soda  works  employes  in  the  whole  county.     1. 
62.  How  many  tailors  in  the  whole  county.    2. 

64.  How  many  tinsmiths  in  the  whole  count}'.    20. 

65.  How  manj'  upholsterers  in  the  whole  county.    4. 

67.  How  manv  wine  manufacturers  in  the  whole  countv.    5. 
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Form  No.  3.    Relating  to  Mines  and  Miners  (Chinese  Excluded). 

1.  How  many  asphaltum  mines  are  in  your  county  that  are  worked.  25.  Number  of  min- 
ers, 40.  'Hours  constituting  a  clay's  work,  maximum,  10;  minimum,  8.  Number  of 
months  employed  in  the  year,  6.  Wages  \)er  day,  maximum,  $4;  minimum,  $2; 
without  board. 

Form  No.  4.    Relating  to  Transportation  on   Land  and  Water  (Chinese  Excluded). 

12.  How  many  teamsters  hauling,  etc.,  in  your  county.    25. 

13.  How  nany  draymen  hauling,  etc.,  in  your  county.    2. 

14.  How  many  agents,  railroad,  stage,  express,  and  steamboat,  in  your  county.    2. 

15.  How  many  men  are  engaged  in  express  companies  in  your  county.    5. 

16.  How  many  steamboats  and  sailing  vessels  of  all  kinds  in  your  county.    That  land 

here,  5. 

Form  No.  5.    Relating   to   Clerical  and  all  Other  Skilled  and   Unskilled  Labor 
NOT  Before  Enumerated  (Chinese  Excluded). 

4.  How  many  barbers  are  employed  in  your  countj'.    5. 

5.  How  many  bookkeepers,  in  all  departments,  in  your  comity.    25. 

6.  How  many  bricklayers  in  your  county.    10. 

8.  How  man}'  clerks  are  employed  in  insurance  offices  in  j'our  county.    50. 

10.  How  many  clerks  employed  in  general  merchandising  in  your  county.    30. 

11.  How  many  clerks  are  employed  in  county  and  town  governments  in  your  county.    9. 

12.  How  many  cooks  are  employed  in  your  county.    100. 

13.  How  many  dentists  are  employed  in  your  county.    2. 

14.  How  many  draughtsmen  are  employed  in  your  county.     1. 

15.  How  many  draymen  are  employed  in  your  county.    2. 

18.  How  many  engineers  (civil)  in  your  county.    2. 

19.  How  many  engineers  (stationary  engines)  in  your  county.    2. 

20.  How  many  engineers  (mining)  in  your  count}'.    2. 

21.  How  mail}'  florists  and  gardeners  in  your  county.    1. 

22.  How  many  fishermen  in  your  county.    4. 

24.  How  many  journalistic  editOi's  in  your  county.    3. 

25.  How  many  iournalistic  reporters  in  your  county.    3. 

27.  How  many  hostlers  in  your  county.    12. 

28.  How  many  laundrymen  in  your  county.    12. 

30.  How  many  lumbermen  in  your  county.    2. 

31.  How  many  milliners  in  your  county.    2. 

.32.  How  many  painters  (house)  in  your  county.    4. 

33.  How  many  fresco  painters  are  employed  in  your  county.    15. 

34.  How  many  plasterers  are  employed  in  your  county.     10. 

35.  How  many  printers  are  employed  in  your  county.    10. 

3fi.  How  many  photographers  are  employed  in  your  county.    3. 

37.  How  many  school  teachers  are  employed  in  your  county.    36. 

38.  How  many  seamstresses  are  employed  in  your  county.     12. 

.39.  How  many  servants  (domestic)  are  employed  in  your  county.    300. 

40.  How  many  telegraph  operators  are  employed  in  your  county.    4. 

41.  How  many  telegraph  messenger  boys  are  employed  in  your  county.     1. 

42.  How  many  waiters  (restaurant,  hotel,  etc.)  are  employed  in  your  cotinty.    20. 

43.  How  many  watch-makers  are  employed  in  j'our  county.    2. 

44.  How  many  well-borers  (artesian)  are  employed  in  your  county.    2. 

Form   No.  6.    Miscellaneous. 

1.  What  is  the  total  value  of  all  lands  and  town  lots  in  your  county.    |3,469,450. 

2.  What  is  the  total  value  of  all  the  buildings  in  the  towns  of  yourcounty.    $151,362. 

3.  What  is  the  total  value  of  all  the  machineries  used  for  mechanical  and  manufactur- 

ing purposes.    $10,000. 

5.  To  w'hat  extent  does  the  apprenticeship  system  prevail  in  the  various  skilled  industries 

in  your  county.    There  is  no  apprentice  system  in  Ventura  County. 

6.  Are  any  trade  unions  in  your  county.    None. 

9.  How  are  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  workshops  of  mechanics  and  manufacturers. 

Good. 

10.  How  are  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  dwellings  of  the  wage  workers.    Good. 

11.  What  percentage  of  dwellings  are  owned  by  them.    Three  fourths. 

12.  What  is  the  cost  of  rent  of  dwellings  generally  occui)icd  by  the  wage  workers.    $4  to  $(i. 

14.  What  is  the  cost  of  food  or  board  per  month.    $16.   (When  a  man  cooks  it  himself,  $10.) 

15.  What  is  the  cost  of  fuel.    Wood,  $6  per  cord. 

17.  What  is  the  cost  of  water  for  irrigation  purposes.    A  good  head  for  $10  per  day. 

18.  How  many  poor  people  live  in  your  county.    Males,  7;  females,  3. 

19.  Their  ages.    All  ages. 

20.  The  cause.    Blind,  decrepit,  old  age,  and  poor  generally. 
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22.  What  are  their  conditions.    Sanitary,  good ;  morally,  good. 

23.  What  suggestions  can  you  make  to  ameliorate  their  condition.     None  but  to  feed  and 

clothe  them  as  long  as  they  live. 

Form  No.  7.    Relating  to  Chinese  (Exclusively). 

1.  How  many  Chinese  are  in  j-our  county.    Males,  150:  females,  10. 

2.  What  are  their  conditions.    Much  the  same  as  elsewhere  in  regard  to  living.    Some 

few  rent  land,  but  the  most  of  them  are  in  towns.  Some  two  or  three  small  camps 
are  located  in  the  count}'.  Their  wages  are  from  $1  to  $1  25  per  day  and  board 
themselves. 

3.  What  are  their  social  habits.    Same  as  other  places  ;  that  is,  bad. 

23.  How  much  do  they  expend  for  rent,  either  per  head  or  collectively,  per  month.    !f  1.500. 

24.  How  much  do  they  expend  for  food,  per  head  or  collectively,  per  month.    $1,000.    All  in 

county. 

25.  What  percentage  of  the  food  are  home  products.    One  fifth. 

26.  What  percentage  of  the  food  are  imported  from  foreign  countries.    Four  fifths. 

27.  How  much  do  they  expend  for  clothing  per  head  each  year.    1  have  no  idea  what. 

28.  What  percentage  of  the  clothing  is  of  American  manufacture.    One  fourth. 

32.  To  what  extent  does  their  employment  come  in  competition  with  the  white  industrial 
classes.  Very  materially,  as  all  the  haying,  weeding  of  crops,  and  a  good  part  of 
harvesting,  and  nearly  all  the  threshing  is  done  by  Chinese  crews. 

Form  No.  8.    Relating  to  Inmates  of  Jails  and   Other  Reformatory  Institutions. 

1.  How  many  inmates  are  in  your  county  jail  and  other  reformatory  institutions  in 

your  county.     Males,  4;  Chinese,  2. 

2.  What  are  their  ages.     15  to  60. 

4.  What  are  their  conditions  and  sanitary  habits.    It  would  be  bad  for  me.    It  appears 

to  agree  with  them. 
7.  To  what  extent  does  their  emploj'ment   come  in    competition  with  the  labor  of 
mechanics,  artisans,  and  all  other  white  laborers  outside  of  reformatory  institutions. 
It  does  not  interfere  in  the  least. 


YOLO  COUNTY. 

Statistical  Statement  made  b;/  the  Assessor  of  Yolo  County. 

Form  No.  1.    Relating  to  Agriculture. 

1.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  does  your  county  contain.    600,000. 

2.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  are  under  cultivation.    300,000. 

3.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  are  unfit  for  cultivation.    100,000. 

6.  What  is  the  maximum  price  per  acre  (exclusive  of  town  lots).    About  $200. 

7.  What  is  the  minimum  price  per  acre  (exclusive  of  town  lots).    $1  75. 

8.  What  is  the  average  price  per  acre  (exclusive  of  town  lots).    $10. 

9.  How  many  ranches  are  in  your  county.    About  2,000. 

10.  How  many  ranch  owners.    About  1,500. 

11.  How  many  have  from  three  to  ten  acres.    About  150. 

12.  How  many  have  from  ten  to  twenty-five  acres.    About  200. 

13.  How  many  have  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  acres.    About  275. 

14.  How  many  have  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  acres.    About  350. 

15.  How  many  have  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres.    360. 

16.  How  many  have  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  five  hundred  acres.    850. 

17.  How  many  have  from  five  hundred  to  one  thousand  acres.    275. 

18.  How  many  have  from  one  thousand  to  two  thousaml  five  hundred  acres.    200. 

19.  How  many  have  from  two  thousand  five  hundred  to  five  thousand  acres.    10. 

20.  How  many  have  five  thousand  acres  and  over.    6. 
2.5.  What  is  the  maximum  rent  per  acre.    $10. 

26.  What  is  the  minimum  rent  per  acre.    25  cents;  sheep  land. 

27.  What  is  the  average  rent  per  acre.    About  $5. 

32.  What  is  the  value  of  all  the  agricultural  implements  in  your  county.    $120,000. 

36.  What  percentage  of  ranch  cultivators  in  your  county  use  labor-saving  machines.    All. 

Relating  to  Farm  Hands  and  Road  Laborers. 

42.  What  are  the  maximum  wages  paid  (including  board)  per  month.    About  $40. 

44.  What  are  the  average  wages  paid  (including  board)  per  month.    About  $20. 

47.  How  many  months  in  the  year  are  laborers  generally  employed.    About  5  and  6. 

50.  What  are  the  maximum  hours  of  labor  per  diem.    8. 

51.  What  are  the  average  hours  of  labor  per  diem.    On  ranches  about  12. 

66.  What  steps  can  be  taken,  or  what  is  necessary,  to  obtain  employment  for  all  in  your 
countv.    Manufactories. 
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69.  Can  you  suggest  anything  that  will  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  laborers  and  accrue 
to  tlieir  benefit.  Several  things  might  be  suggested,  chief  among  which  would  be  to 
abstain  from  alcoholic  beverages — to  be  sober  and  industrious. 

Form  No.  fi.    Miscellaneous. 

1.  What  is  the  total  value  of  all  lands  and  town  lots  in  your  county.    $12,100,000. 

2.  What  is  the  total  value  of  all  the  buildings  in  the  towns  of  your  county.    Not  segre- 

gated. 

3.  What  is  the  total  value  of  all  the  machineries  used  for  mechanical  and  manufacturing 

purposes.    $85,000. 
5.  To  what  extent  does  the  apprenticeship  system  prevail  in  the  various  skilled  indus- 
tries in  your  county.     Have  not  such  a  system  in  operation. 
15.  What  is  the  cost  of  fuel.    Wood,  |5  per  cord. 

FoKM  No.  7.    Rel.\tixg  to  Chinese  (Exclusively). 

4.  What  are  their  sanitary  habits.    Not  above  the  average  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

8.  What  wages  are  paid  to  domestic  servants.    From  $10  to  .$20  jier  month;  with  board. 

Form  No.  8.    Relating   to   Inmates  of  Jails  and   Other   Reformatory  Institutions. 

1.  How  many  inmates  are  in  your  county  jail  and  other  reformatory  institutions  in 
your  county.     Males,  about  14. 

3.  What  are  their  nationalities.     Heaviest  percentage  is  of  Irish  nationality. 

4.  What  are  their  conditions  and  sanitary  habits.    Sanitary  conditions  of  county  jail 

and  hospital,  good. 

5.  How  many  of  the  inmates  are  employed.    About  80  per  cent. 

H.  What  does  their  employment  consist  of.  Laboring  on  the  public  grounds  and  high- 
ways. 

7.  To  what  extent  does  their  employment  come  in  competition  with  the  labor  of 
mechanics,  artisans,  and  all  other  white  laborers  outside  of  reformatory  institu- 
tions.   Not  at  all. 


YUBA  COUNTY. 

Statistical  Statement  made  by  Lewis  Wilder,  Assessor  of  Yuba  County. 

Form  No.  1.    Relating  to  Agriculture. 

1.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  does  your  county  contain.    385,500. 

2.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  are  under  cultivation.    189,220. 
"   4.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  are  timber  land.     100,000 

5.  How  many  acres  of  land  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  are  open  for  preemption.    28,800. 

12.  How  many  have  from  ten  to  twenty-five  acres.    20. 

13.  How  many  have  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  acres.    10. 

14.  How  many  have  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  acres.    20. 

l-").  How  many  have  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres.    760. 
Ifi.  How  many  have  from  twO  hundred  and  fifty  to  five  hundred  acres.    60. 

17.  How  many  have  from  five  hundred  to  one  thousand  acres.    74. 

18.  How  many  have  from  one  thousand  to  two  thousand  five  hundred  acres.    35. 
10.  How  many  have  from  two  thousand  five  hundred  to  five  thousand  acres.    6. 
20.  How  many  have  five  thousand  acres  and  over.    3. 

24.  How  many  ranches  are  rented.    16. 

32.  What  is  the  value  or  all  the  agricultural  implements  in  your  county.    $26,855. 

52.  Are  those  working  over  the  regular  hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  paid  extra.    No. 

54.  If  from  sickness  laborers  must  abstain  from  work,  are  any  deductions  made  from  his 
wages.  Yes ;  and  if  the  weather  prevents  work  the  wages  are  reduced  in  accord- 
ance with  the  enforced  idleness. 

65.  What  are  the  causes  of  their  idleness.    The  Chinamen  work  for  small  wages,  and  the 

employers,  as  a  general  rule,  want  to  bring  the  laborer  down  to  the  Chinese  stand- 
ard of  wages;  if  they  work  for  Chinese  wages  they  are  preferred. 

66.  What  steps  can  be  taken,  or  what  is  necessary,  to  obtain  employment  for  all  in  your 

county.    Send  the  Chinese  out  of  the  country. 

67.  How  do  they  obtain  sustenance  and  clothing.    From  their  labor  of  about  one  third  of 

the  year. 

68.  In  what  condition  are  the  roads  in  j'our  county  (railroads  excluded).    Good  in  sum- 

mer; bad  in  winter. 

69.  Can  you  suggest  anything  that  will  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  laborers  and  accrue 

to  their  benefit.    Boycott  the  employers  and  patrons  of  the  Chinese  element. 

70.  How  are  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  lands  in  your  county.    Mountains,  healthy ; 

valley,  malarious;  drainage  required  in  valley. 
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Form  No.  2.    Relating  to   Employes  in  Mechanical  and  Manufacturing  Industries 

(Chinese  Excluded). 

7.  How  many  bakers  in  the  whole  county.    4. 

8.  How  many  brewers  in  the  whole  county.    3. 

9.  How  many  blacksmiths  in  the  whole  county.    50.     Wages  paid,  $2  50. 

10.  How  many  boiler-makers  in  the  whole  county.  2.  Wages  paid,  |3  50. 
14.  How  many  broom-makers  in  the  whole  county.  2.  Wages  paid,  $2  50. 
18.  How  many  cabinet-makers  in  the  whole  county.    2.     Wages  paid,  |3. 

21.  How  many  carpenters  and  joiners  in  the  whole  county.    100.    Wages  paid,  maximum, 
$4;  average,  $2. 

23.  How  manj'^  carriage  and  wagon  makers  in  the  whole  county.    2. 

26.  How  many  cigar-makers  in  the  whole  county.     1. 

27.  How  many  confectioners  in  the  whole  county.    4. 

32.  How  many  employes  in  distilleries  in  the  whole  county,    fi. 

33.  How  many  employes  in  dairies  in  the  whole  county.   7.    Wages  paid,  maximuiu,|l  50; 

minimum,  !fl. 
37.  How  many  gunsmiths  in  the  whole  county.    5.     Wages  paid,  $2  50. 
41.  How  many  locksmiths  in  the  whole  county.     1. 
44.  How  many  marble-cutters  in  the  whole  county.    6. 
46.  How  many  millers  in  the  whole  county.    4. 

54.  How  many  saddlers  and  harness-makers  in  the  whole  county.     13. 
57.  How  manj'  sash,  door,  and  blind  makers  in  the  whole  county.    12. 

59.  How  many  shoe-makers  in  the  whole  county.    14. 

60.  How  many  soda  works  employes  in  the  whole  county.     1. 

62.  How  many  tailors  in  the  whole  county.    35.    Wages  paid,  maximum,  $3  50;  minimum, 

|2  25. 

63.  How  many  tanners  in  the  whole  county.  2. 

64.  How  many  tinsmiths  in  the  whole  county.  5. 

65.  How  many  upholsterers  in  the  whole  countj'.  3.    Wages  paid,  !j>2  50. 
67.  How  many  wine  manufacturers  in  the  whole  county.    13. 

Form  No.  4.    Relating  to  Transportation  on  Land  and  Water  (Chinese  Excluded 

1.  How  many  miles  of  steam  railroads  in  operation  are  in  your  county.    28. 
7.  How  many  conductors  are  engaged  thereon  in  your  county.    1. 

11.  How  many  stage  drivers  in  your  county.    4. 

13.  How  many  draymen  hauling,  etc.,  in  your  county.    7. 

14.  How  many  agents,  railroad,  stage,  express,  and  steamboat,  in  your  county,    i,- 

Form  No.  5.    Relating  to  Clerical  and  all  Other  Skilled  and  Unskilled  Labor  not 
Before  Enumerated  (Chinese  Excluded). 

1.  How  many  auctioneers  are  employed  in  your  county.    1. 

4.  How  many  barbers  are  employed  in  your  county.    10. 

7.  How  many  clerks  are  employed  in  banking  institutions  in  your  county.    3. 

10.  How  naany  clerks  employed  in  general  merchandising  in  your  county.    50. 

13.  How  many  dentists  are  employed  in  your  county.    4. 

15.  How  man}'  draymen  are  employed  in  your  county.    6. 

24.  How  many  journalistic  editors  in  your  county.    2. 

25.  How  many  journalistic  reporters  in  your  county.    2. 

36.  How  many  photographers  are  employed  in  your  county.    2. 

37.  How  many  school  teachers  are  eniplo.yed  in  your  county.    49.    Males,  15;  females,  34. 

Hours  constituting  a  daj-'s  work,  6.  Average  number  of  months  engaged  per 
annum,  7.  Wages  paid,  males,  maximum,  .'JSISO;  minimum,  $50;  average,  $75. 
Wages  paid,  females,  maximum,  $100;  minimum,  $40;    average,  $60;  without  board. 

40.  How  many  telegraph  operators  are  employed  in  your  county.    2. 

41.  How  many  telegraph  messenger  boys  are  em])loyed  in  your  countj'.  1. 
43.  How  many  watch-makers  are  employed  in  your  county.    3. 
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